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Piece  goods  1389,  1406,  1577 

Port  opened  to  Foreign  trade   1569 

Ports   108 

Postal  service   625 

Railway  sleepers  110,  111,  112 

Railways,  tenders  for   1015 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ross — 

June  7,  1915   107 

July  2,  1915   374 

August  7,  1915   621 

September  7,  1915   93S 

October  7,  1915   1183 

November  7,  1915   1434 

Revenue   1401 

Rice  imports   1407 

Salt   623 

Shipping  943,  1581 

Silk,  export  of   1580 

Stocks,  shortage  ofl  43,  1402  to  1404 

Tariff,  customs   115 

Tea  boxes   1187 

Tea  trade  375,  789,  1580 

Technical  Bureaux   1390 

Timber  trade  110,  1183,  1407 

Trade  108,  202,  783,  1405,  1407,  1579 

"    conditions  211,  490,  667,  786 

"    effect  of  war  on  1576,  1577 

"    expansion   1387 

"    Harbin   940 

"    Manchuria,  effect  of  war   _  986 

"    Mongolia   939 

"    pointers   115 

Trading  with  the  enemy  944,  977,  1150 

Transit  cargo   1407 

Treaty,  Mongolian   93S 

Treaty  ports   108 

Wheat  cultivation   942 

Wooden,  box  trade   1187 

China  caps,  Norwegian,  demand   513 

Cider,  Great  Britain,  increased  popularity  of   75 

Citrus  Fruit,  British  West  Indies   108S 

Climatic  conditions,  British  West  Indies                                                                              .  IS 

Clothes  pegs,  Great  Britain,  market  for   1353 

Clothing,  Cuba,  imports  of   1S9 

Cloths,  Great  Britain   S93 

Clover  seeds,  Great  Britain,  imports   703 

Clyde  Navigation  Report,  Great  Britain   1551 

Coal,  Brazil,  imports  of   476 

British  West  Indies,  imports   371 

Canadian  production   1022 

China,  imports   1406 

France,  demand  for   261 

Great  Britain,  effect  of  war  on  production  of   1129 

Honolulu   1319 

Italy,  imports  of   1281 

South  African  industry   577 

Cocoa,  British  West  Indies,  exports   S19 

Cocoanuts,  British  Guiana,  exports   13'71 

Fiji,  area  under   121S 

Codfish,  Argentina                                                                                  /   633 

Cuban  market   1006 

Great  Britain,  market  for   264 

Cuba,  demand  for  19,  1441 

Newfoundland,  industry   1253 

Cod-liver  oil,  Newfoundland   1253 

Coffee,  British  Guiana,  exports   1371 

Hawaii,  exports  of   1157 
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Colliery  supplies,  shortage  of  in  Great  Britain   260 

Colombia,,  Agricultural  machinery,  demand  for   217 

Bags,  market  for  .  ..  .,   793 

Iron  and  steel  goods,  opening  for   552 

Machinery  market   601 

Rubber  goods  in  .   1094 

Trade  conditions  .  .  .  .   1046 

Commercial  conditions,  Argentina..  .   631 

Japan  ,   81 

Commercial  investigations,  Argentina   632 

Competition,  Russia   506 

Compradore,  China   109 

Confectionery,  Japan,  market  for                      ..   "  ..738,  1336 

Contraband  of  War  (See  War)  — 

Contracts,  China,  government   110 

Co-operative  associations,  Russia,  Siberia   814 

Copper,  Australia   1027 

Great  Britain,  imports   1017 

"           market   1550 

Coral,  Italy,  export  of   1283 

Cordage,  British  West  Indies,  import..   14 

Great  Britain,  opportunity  for   1198 

Corn,  British  West  Indies   1088 

South  African  exports   578 

Corsets,  Australia                                        .  .   238 

Cost  of  living,  Australia   5 

Brazil   473 

Holland   947 

Cotton,  British  West  Indies  820,  1088 

Sea  Island   18 

Australian  demand   235 

Fiji,  growing  of   1219 

Great  Britain   768 

Great  Britain  operatives  advance..  ..  ..  .  .   573 

Italy,  industry   1278 

Japan,  imports                                             ..   971 

South  African  exports   578 

opening  for  goods   1078 

Cotton  seed,  British  West  Indies,  exports   820 

Cream  separators,  Russia,  Siberian  market..   811 

Crop  Bulletin,  Canada  133,  398,  647,  1324 

Crop  prospects,  Great  Britain   25 

Holland   460 

Norway  and  Denmark   514 

Crops,  British  West  Indies   61S 

Great  Britain  769,  1361,  1531 

Great  Britain,  cereal,  decreased  in   177 

conditions  of  l315,  521,  825 

Holland,  field   947 

Holland,  fruit  and  vegetable   93 

Cuba,  Agricultural  schools   1006 

Beans,  white   1006 

Butter   1007 

"      tinned,  market  for   19 

Caibarien  sponge  fishers  -   21 

Clothing,  imports  of   189 

Codfish  1006,  1441 

"      demand  for   19 

Electrical  supplies,  market  for   859 

Glass  works,  Havana   20 

Immigration   1005 

Lumber,  market  for  Canadian  '   189 

Market  conditions  *  34,  270,  600,  967,  1006,  1273,  1512 

Milk,  condensed,  demand  for  189,  1007 

Motor  trucks,  market  for.  .  .   1587 

Nails,  horseshoe'    1007 

Newsprint,  inquiry  for  20,  245 

Paper,  manufacture  of  from  sugar  cane  bagasse   244 

"      in  sheet   245 

"     wrapping,  bags,  printed,  etc   245 

Peas   20 

Potatoes  1006,  1440 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez,  Havana — 

June  12,  1915   19 

June  30,  1915   187 

July  15,  1915   242 
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October  14,  1915   1005 

November  22,  1915   1440 

Samples  of  exhibition.  .  .  .   1441 

Sugar   242 

Tomatoes,  tinned   1440 

Toys   1441 

Trade  187,  188,  242,  243,  596 

"    economic  conditions  1914   279 

Wood  pulp   245 

Woollen  fabrics,  imports  of   189 

market  for   189 

Wrapping  paper,  inquiry  for   20 

Cultivated  land,  Great  Britain,  area  of   178 

Currants,  Great  Britain,  duties   1015 

Currency,  China ,  ,   1401 

Fiji   1220 

Curtains,  Australia   237 

Customs,  Brazil  tariff   477 

British  West  Indies   1092 

"  report  of  collector  of   182 

China  623,  945 

Fiji   1217 

Great  Britain  929,  978 

"  (Exportation  Restriction)  Act   207 

New  Zealand  878,  879 

Cutlery,  Russia,  market  for  1140,  1142 

Cycles,  Japan,  imports   976 


Dairying,  Tasmania   599 

Dairy  Produce,  Australian  shortage   405 

British  Guiana    1369 

Canadian  exports   775 

Denmark,  export  of   1455 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  46,  320,  344,  485,  738,  1045,  1285,  1530 

Philippine  Islands,  imports  of   1523 

Decking,  Holland   1179 

Delivery  vans,  Argentina   64 

Denims,  Australian  trade   235 

Denmark,  agricultural  machinery,  demand  for   1461 

Agriculture  1458, 1464 

Bacon   1455 

Cattle   1456 

Dairy  produce   1455 

Eggs   1456 

Hay  and  straw,  crop  of   1459 

Hides  and  skins,  export  of   1457 

Horse  breeding   1460 

Horses,  export  of   1457 

Manure  import   1461 

Meat   1456 

Pig  breeding   1460 

Poultry  breeding   1460 

Root  crop   ,1459 

Sheep  breeding                                                                                   .  .   ..  ..  1460 

Shipping   1462 

Sugar  production   1461 

Trade  1453,  1454,  145S,  1462, 1463 

Desks,  Argentina,  demand  for   61 

Diamonds,  Holland,  industry   946 

Dockyard.  Australian  naval,  supplies  for   1025 

Doors  and  windows,  Argentina   61 

Holland    1178 

Douglas  fir,  Great  Britain,  market  for   6S9 

Holland                                                                    .   .  '.   1179 

Dowels,  Great  Britain,  market  for   1353 

Drought,  Australia,  breaking  of   

Great  Britain,  effect  of  continued   77 

"                 "      on  fruit  crops   77 

Drugs,  Australia   1029 

Russia,  opening  for  V   424.504,875 

Dry  Goods.  Australian  trade  229,  510,  1117 

Duck,  Australian  demand  ,f  ..   ..  235 

Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce,  address' of  President   9 

Duties,  New  Zealand,  premoge  on  imports..   1248 
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Dyes,  Great  Britain,  industry   1194 

"  situation   1284 

Italy,  trade  in  materials   1278 

Japan  imports   975 

manufacture   ..   ..69,308,  1221,1446 
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Bast  Africa,  Roofings  and  floorings  in    920 

Eggs.     (See  also  Dairy  Produce). 

China,  production  and  marketing  of  149,1434 

Denmark,  exports  of  '  1456 

France,  market  for     258 

regulations  for  sale  of   322 

"       requirements  for   190 

Germany,  buying  supplies  of   76 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  900,1256 

market  for  27,76,85,  126,255,  258,  831,  1428,  1433 

prices  532,1078 

supply  of   .  .  .76,  829 

Italy,  exports  of   1283 

Egypt,  Trade   203 

Wheat  supplies   92 

Eight  Hour  Day,  Norway  and  Denmark,  demand  for   1307 

Electrical  supplies,  Australia   1027 

Cuba   859 

Russian  inquiry  for   1260 

South  Africa,  tender  for   1324 

Electric  light  caps,  Great  Britain,  inquiry  for  190,  824,  948 

Electric  Power  Industry,  Russia.  .  ..   423 

Electrical  progress,  China  ,   916 

Emigration,  China   1407 

Denmark,  from   514 

Enamelled  ware,  Russia,  market  for   1143 

quality  used  in   428 

South  Africa,  opening  for   1319 

Engines,  Russia,  gasoline,  market  for   422 

"       Siberian  market   811 

Estimates,  South  Africa,  harbour..  .  .  ..   8 

railways   . .  8 

Everlasting  flowers,  South  Africa   .  .   438 

Exchange,  Australia   1117 

British  West  Indies,  produce   1089 

Exports.     (See  Trade). 
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Factories,  Norway  and  Denmark,  amalgamation  of  condensed  milk   241 

Farming,  Great  Britain   1068 

Feathers,  Italy,  import                                                                                                  .  .  .  1283 

Fencing,  Argentina,  woven  wire   63 

Fertilizers,  British  West  Indies,  market  for  Canadian  116,  818 

Russian  industry   15S6 

Russian  market   855 

Fibre  manufactures,  Philippine  Islands,  imports   1524 

Fibreware,  Great  Britain,  market  for.   1071 

Fig  coffee                                                                                     .   1412 

Fiji,  Agiculture      1218 

Bananas,  growing  of   121S 

Cocoanuts,  area  under   1218 

Cotton  growing   1219 

Currency   1220 

Customs  duties   1217 

Immigration   1219 

Rubber   1219 

Steamship  facilities  <   1219 

Sugar  cane  production   121$ 

Telegraph  connections   1220 

Trade   1215 

"      conditions   1220 

Files,  Russia,  market  for   1142 

Films,  Italy,  import     1283 

Finance,  Australia  4,  510,  710 

China   621 

Great  Britain  929,  1015 

Hawaii   1159 

New  Zealand   1439 
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Fish,  Argentine  imports   633 

Australia   1028,  1139,  1481 

British  Guiana,  trade   1368 

British  West  Indies,  imports  13,369,817 

Chili,  market  for  dried   91 

China  imports  of  salted   115 

China,  industry   114 

Great  Britain,  frozen,  market  for  81,  639 

"  imports  959,1396 

"  increasing  shortage  of   315 

Italy,  imports  of   1282 

Fisheries,  British  West  Indies   1090 

China   1409 

Holland  185,  186 

Japan   406 

Norway   1182 

Fishing  Industry,  Sweden   1163 

Fishing  nets,  Russian  market   508 

Flannelettes,  Australian  trade  .   235 

Flannels,  Australan  demand   235 

Flax  fibre,  European  market   1496 

Great  Britain   891 

Italy,  export  of   1278 

Flax  harvest,  Russia   1286 

Flax  indust'y,  Great  Britain   1432 

Development  of  147,  657 

Flaxseed,  Great  Britain  imports   705 

Flooring,  Argentina,  demand  for   61 

Holland   1178 

Flour,  Brazil,  consumption  of    795 

British  Guiana,  imports  of   1367 

British  West  Indies,  imports  13,  368,  530,  817 

Canada,  export  from   .  .  .  640 

Canadian,  opportunities  for   528 

China,  market  for  113,1406 

"      milling   942 

"      quality  imported   114 

Central  America,  demand  in   531 

Great  Britain  887,894,1126 

International  trade   528 

Italy,  export  of   1282 

Mediterranean  countries,  opportunities  in  : ,  ..  529 

Norway,  imports   763 

South  Africa,  opportunities  in    530 

South  America,  market  in   531 

Flour  mill  machinery,  Russia,  opening  for  429,508 

"        Siberian  market   811 

Flour  situation,  far  eastern   1095 

Fodder,  Great  Britain,  market   700 

Food  adulteration,  Great  Britain   72 

Food  prices,  Great  Britain   1260 

Foodstuffs,  British  West  Indies,  imports  of  14,  36S,  619 

Great  Britain,  imports  of   894 

supplies  766,828,1010 

Shortage  of   10 

Forest  resources,  Russia   120S 

Forestry,  India   649 

Forgings,  Great  Britain,  inquiry  for   1549 

Forwarding  agency,  Russia,  essential  for  trade   425 

France,  Cattle,  market  for  330,  71S 

"      transportation  of   261 

Cheese,  inquiry  for  "   1317 

Coal   261 

Eggs,  market  for   258 

Eggs,  regulations  for  sale  of   3  22 

"      requirements  for   190 

Fiuit,  canned,  market  for   1212 

Fruits,  dried,  opening  for   1212 

Grain,  incpuiry  for   1317 

Hardware,  market  for   134  0 

Inquiry  for  Canadian  goods   390 

Lard,  inquiry  for   1317 

Lobster,  maiket  for   1212 

Lumber,  market  for   200 

"       requirements   265 

Meats,  inquiiy  for  Canadian   1317 

Paper,  duty  reduced   639 

Products,  opening  for  Canadian   260 
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Railway  sleepers,  specifications  for   727 

Salmon,  canned,  opportunities  for   193 

"       opening  for   1212 

Steel,  sheet  and  bands   396 

Trade   81 

Trade,  trend  of  80,447,783 

War  supplies  in  demand  .  1077 

purchased  in  Canada   1391 

Wheat,  duties  re  established  on   1210 

Woodpulp,  demand  for   261 

duty  leduced.   639 

Freight  rates,  Great  Britain  1129,1426 

Fruit,  British  West  Indies,  industry..  ..    373 

Great  Britain,  imports   .  .  525,960,1124,1255 

"  prospects  in   570 

"  small,  area  of   ..  ..  177 

Italy,  export  of  fresh   1282 

Russia,  market  for  .  t  ....  875 

South  African  trade   578 

Fruit  canned,  France,  opening-  for   1212 

Great  Britain,  imports   961 

Fruit  culture,  Great  Britain  .   367 

drying,  Russia,  organization  of   90 

prices,  Great  Britain  1211,  1272,  1325,  1397,  1450..  1514,  1569 

dried,  France,  opening  for. .  .   1212 

Great  Britain,  imports   961 

Pulp,  manufacture  of   642 

Furniture,  Argentina,  office,  market  for   61 

Australia   ..  1028 

British  West  Indies,  household   14 

Great  Britain,  market  for  1381,  1426 

Furs,  China   942 

Great  Britain,  imports  1024,1431 

Russian  market  330,  430,  1098 

Fur  skins,  Australia,  demand  for   135 

Russian  customs  regulation   547 


Gas,  Waste  wood,  from  127,  484 

German  Southwest  Africa,  Tariff  .   664 

Germany,  Chicory  roots  as  horse  feed   217 

Egg  supplies   76 

Glass,  Great  Britain  73,  885 

"          duties  on  plate   1015 

"          soft  soda  suitable  for  X-ray  bulbs   73 

Philippine  Islands,  imports  of   1524 

Glass  bottles,  Australia   1027 

Great  Britain   119S 

Glass-ware,  Australia   1028 

Great  Britain,  opening  for   1583 

Glass  Works,  Cuba      20 

Gloves,  Australia  237,  238 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Japan   9S7 

Gold,  British  Empire  production   1016 

South  African  mining   577 

Government  purchases,  South  Africa   7 

Grain,  Cargoes  reaching  Manchester   256 

France,  inquiry  for   1317 

Great  Britain,  acreage                                                                                        . .  24 

"            imports                                                                                        . .  24 

"            inquiry  for   126 

"            production  of                                                                         ,   1362 

sources  of  supply   24 

"            stocks  of  .-.  . ,  ..  ..25,  574,  1130 

Liverpool,  stocks  at  256,  770,  1130 

Manchester,  stocks  at  ...  ..  ..  ..256,  770,  1130 

Norway,  imports                                                                             ..  ...  .                .  763 

Russia,  situation  in  south   602 

Grain  elevator  equipment,  Argentina,  market  in   604 

Russia,  opening  for  .  .   ..423,  527 

Grain  elevators,  Argentina   631 

Great  Britain                                                                                        ..  769 

Russia,  building  in  508,  742 
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Grain  statistics,  Grades  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax  in  store  at  terminal  elevators, 
interior  terminal  elevators,  and  at  public  elevators  in  the  east.. 49, 
96,  153,  220,  282,  351,  411,  492,  556,  608,  675,  746,  800,  862,  923, 

989,  1050,  1101,  1168,  1226,  1290,  1342,  1416,  1470,  1534,  1589 
Quantity  of  grain  in  store  at  terminal  elevators,  interior  terminal  ele- 
vators and  at  public  elevators  in  the  east  48,  95,  152,  219, 

281,  350,  410,  491,  555,  607,  674,  745,  799,  861,  922,  988,  1049,  1100, 

1167,  1225,  1289,  1341,  1415,  1469,  1533,  1588 
Number  of  cars  of  grain  and  total  quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg 

and  other  points  in  the  western  division  676,  1227,  1535 

Grape  fruit,  British  West  Indies   1089 

Grass,  Great  Britain,  area  of   177 

Great  Britain,  Agriculture  24,  404 

Agricultural  implement  societies   704 

"  machinery,  motor  ploughs   318 

"  "         Scottish  market  for   150 

produce  imports  30,  84,  137,  195,  263,  333,  393,  450, 

534,  593,  645,  722,  957,  1026,  1147,  1209,  1265,  1318,  1386, 

1444,  1445,  1506,  1566 

returns  of  England  and  Wales  168,  825 

statistics  for  Scotland,  1914   177 

Antimony,  scarcity  of   22 

Apple  crop  251,  573,  1122 

imports  255,  256,  572,  960,  1254,  1255,  1496 

market  523,570,  573,1123,  1131,  1362,  1432,1545 

Asbestos  imports   1022 

market   1286 

Axles,  inquiry  for   1549 

Bacon,  imports  of  901,  1126 

market  for  703,  826 

Barley  887,  896,  1068,  1428 

Beans,  imports  of   897 

Beef,  imports  of   1303 

Bill  of  lading   720 

Boots  and  shoes  for  1138,  1496 

Boxes,  market  for   1354 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Birmingham — 

June  15,  1915   21 

June  24,  1915   125 

July  8,  1915   163 

July  27,  1915   363 

August  6,  1915   521 

August  19,  1915   635 

August  31,  1915   699 

September  13,  1915   825 

September  21,  1915   884 

October  7,  1915   1065 

October  11,  1915   1125 

October  19,  1915   1195 

October  26,  1915   1301 

November  18,  1915   1425 

November  30,  1915   1549 

Boxes,  butter,  required  in   1567 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud,  Bristol — 

June  9,  1915   23 

June  29,  1915   127 

October  13,  1915   1131 

October  21,  1915   1305 

November  10,  1915   1433 

December  1,  1915   1551 

Bullion  and  specie   247 

Bolts  884,  933 

Boots  and  shoes   316 

Bottles  and  jars,  glass   886 

Bottles,  shortage  of  glass  316,  886 

Broom  stocks,  inquiry  for   1065 

Brushes,  market  for   1336 

Brush  trade   827 

Butter,  imports  of  899,  1196 

market  for  320,  936,  1433 

prices  of  1193,  1195 

situation   1193,  1196,  1430 

Buying  agent   641 

Cattle  foods,  imports  of   89S 

Cattle  imports   636 

Cereals,  current  prices  SSS,  889,  890 

vows— 2 
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Cheese,  condition  of  market   1430 

imports'  321,  899,  1127,  1256 

"      manufacture  of   23 

"      market  for   169 

"      prices  316,  321,  1194,  1256 

"      Somerset  school   1306 

trade  1072,  1194 

Chemicals,  London  market   1163 

Cider,  popularity  of   75 

Clothes  pegs,  market  for  1353,  1357 

Cloths,  market  for   893 

Clover  seeds,  imports   703 

Clyde  Navigation  Report   1551 

Coal  production,  effect  of  war  on   1129 

Cod,  market  for   264 

Colliery,  supplies   260 

Copper  imports  '   1017 

Copper,  situation..   1550 

Cordage,  opening  for   1198 

Cotton   76S 

Cotton,  operatives  advance   593 

Crop  conditions  315,  825 

"    prospects  25,  521 

Crops  769,  1361,  1531 

Crops,  cereal,  decrease  in.  '.   177 

Cultivated  land,  area  of   178 

Currants,  duties  on   1015 

Customs  duties  increased  "  929,  978 

Customs  (Exportation  Restriction)  Act   207 

Dairy  produce  trade   320 

imports  of  46,  344,  485,  738,  1045,  1285,  1530 

Douglas  fir,  market  for   689 

Dowels,  market  for   1353 

Drought,  effect  of  continued  

"  on  fruit  crops   77 

Dyes  industry,  development  of   1194 

Dye  stuff  situation  '   1284 

Eggs,  imports  of..  .'  900,  1256,  1428,  1433 

market  for  27,  76,  85,  126,  255,  831 

prices  of  532,  1078 

Egg  supplies  76,  829 

Eggs,  requirements  of   258 

Electric  light  caps,  inquiry  of  190,  824,  94S 

Farming  in   1068 

Fibreware,  inquiry  for   1071 

Finance  •  929,  1015 

Fish,  frozen,  market  for  '  81,  639 

"    imports  959,  1396 

"    increasing  shortage  of   315 

Flax  fibre,  market  for   891 

"  growing   1432 

"  seeds,  imports   705 

Flour  887,  894,  1126 

Fodder,  market  for   700 

Folding  chairs,  market  for   1426 

Food  adulteration   72 

"    prices  in   1259 

Foodstuffs,  imports  of   894 

supplies  of  766,  828,  1010 

Forging,  inquiry  of   1549 

Freight  rates  1129,  1426 

Fruit,  canned,  imports   961 

"      culture   367 

"      dried,  imports   961 

imports  525,  960,  1124 

prices  in  1211,  1272,  1325,  1397,  1450,  1514,  1539 

"      prospects  for   570 

Fruits,  small,  area  of   177 

Furniture,  market  13S1,  1426 

Furs,  demand  for   1431 

"      imports   1024 

Gas  from  waste  wood.  .   127 

Glass  bottles,  shortage  of   l 

Glassware,  opening  for   1583 

Grain  production   1362 

Grain,  stocks  at  Liverpool  25,  574,  1130 

"  "  Manchester  .25,574,1130 
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Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow,  Glasgow — 

June  9,  1915   72 

July  5,  1915   173 

July  13,  1915   366 

August  11,  1915   524 

September  8,  1915   766 

October  6,  1915   1068 

October  21,  1915   1254 

November  8,  1915   1493 

Glass   73 

"    duty  on  plate   1015 

"    soft  soda  suitable  for  X-ray  bulbs   73 

"    demand  for  cheap   886 

Gloves,  imports  from  Japan   987 

Grain,  acreage. .  ■   24 

"      elevator   769 

"      imports   24 

"      inquiry  for   126 

"      sources  of  supply   24 

stocks  of  25,  256,  574,  770 

from  Canada  '   256 

Grass,  area  of   177 

Hair  (cow  and  horse),  market  for   1071 

Halibut,  frozen,  imports   1432 

Hams,  imports  of  902,  1126 

Handles  252,  521,  829,  1353,  1550 

"       broom   772 

Hardware,  market  for  699,  1071,  1385 

Hardwood,  market  for  278,  1197 

Hats,  duties  on  '.  .  .  1015 

Hay  for  his  Majesty's  Forces   443 

"    imports  of   898 

"    inquiry  for   126 

"    requirements  of   253 

Hazel  rods,  requirements  for   78 

Hemp  growing   1432 

Herrings,  refrigerator  cured   1431 

Hides   251 

Hog  products,  imports  of  317,  318 

Hollowware  industry   148 

Honey,  trade  in   572 

Hop  crop  902,  1304 

"   market,  conditions  of   1067 

Hops,  prospects  for   571 

"    supply  of  315,  405,  550,  794,  987,  1287,  1584 

Horses,  imports  of  636,  1304 

Hosiery,  market  for  589,  1356 

Iron  and  steel,  demand  for  165,  891,  1127 

shortage  317,  1305 

Iron,  hoop   275 

Iron  ore,  imports   1019 

Japanese,  goods  for   891 

Jardinieres,  market  for   1427 

Jet  industry   827 

Kelp  industry   1493 

Knitted  goods,  inquiry  for   85 

Labour  market  39,  213,  342,  670,  920,  1161,  1466 

Lard,  imports  of  48S,  900 

Leather  market,  conditions  of  252,440 

Lead  imports   1017 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  Claude  Dyer,  Leeds — 

June  18,  1915   25 

July  12,  1915   251 

"    21,  1915  ;   316 

"    24,  1915   440 

August  12,  1915   571 

19,  1915   637 

September  1,  1915   702 

9,  1915   827 

"        21,  1915   890 

29^  1915   936 

October  7,  1915   1071 

October  20,  1915   1197 

October  27,  1915   1304 

November  12,  1915   1431 

November  24,  1915   1495 

90296—  2i 
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Linseed,  imports   962 

Live  stock,  supply  of  178,  404,  407,  554,  798,  1047,  1224,  1532 

trade   526 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  London — 

June  24,  1915   70 

July  6,  1915   170 

July  10,  1915   246 

July  20,  1915   313 

August  13,  1915   517 

August  19,  1915   570 

September  10,  1915   821 

September  24,  1915   929 

October  1,  1915   1007 

October  14,  1915   1059 

October  22,  1915   1190 

November  2,  1915   1356 

Lloyds  Annual  Report   1356 

London  fair  and  market   1079 

Lumber,  market  for  132,  689,  703 

Machinery,  opening  for  saw-mill   89 

Maize  888,  896,  1126 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Manchester — 

June  8,  1915   24 

July  8,  1915   254 

July  23,  1915   320 

July  29,  1915   441 

August  9,  1915   572 

September  7,  1915   768 

October  12,  1915   1129 

October  21,  1915   1259 

November  6,  1915   1497 

Report  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Manchester — 

October  14,  1915   1122 

November  18,  1915   1362 

December  6,  1915   1545 

Margarine,  demand  for   321 

"  imports   1193 

Matches,  demand  for   637 

Meat  imports   700 

"    increased  cost  of  1362,  1429 

"    supply  41,  348,  487,  741,  900,  985,  1222,  1466 

Mica  imports   1022 

Milk,  condensed   932 

"    dealers  fraudulent  practices   73 

"    powder   932 

Molybdenum  145,  1020 

Monkey  nuts  as  cattle  food   550 

Motor  cycles,  duties  on   1015 

Motor  vehicles,  duties   1015 

and  parts  636,  1127 

Mutton  imports   1303 

Nails,  demand  for   275 

"    wire,  packing   826 

News  print,  shortage  of   572 

Nickel   1019 

Nuts,  demand  for  884,  933 

Oatmeal  imports   828 

Oats  888,  895,  1068,  1126 

Oils,  imports  of   4SS 

Oil  seed  cake,  demand  for  164,  891 

"      industry   1199 

Oilseeds,  imports  of  704,  88S 

Onions,  imports  962,  1067 

Opportunities  missed   77 

Paper  hangings,  market  for   891 

Paper-making  materials,  increasing  cost  of   1197 

Patent  regulations   1425 

Peaches,  arrival  of   1255 

Pears,  imports   961 

"      market  for   571 

Peas,  decline  in  imports   70 

"    imports  71,  89S,  1195 

"    market  for   75 

"    prices  of   1195 

"    shortage  of   1195 
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71 

72 

1305 

700 

  173 

251 

  636 

..,   361 

 527,  1078 

  1221 

24   361   1131  1433 

1023 
1255 

  962 

  177 

 125,  255 

170,  260,  1315,  1387 
 170,  192 

 172,  173 

 23.  1131 

392,  449,  533,  592,  644,  956,  1025,  1146,  1208 

83,  136,  194,  262,  332, 
1264,  1385,  1443,  1505,  1565 
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1024 

Shipping,  effect  of  the  war  on  

.  .441,  442,  1357,  1497 

Skins,  imports  

Tariff  

978,  1015,  1064,  1199 

Telegraph  poles,  government  purchases 

"       market  for  

"       required  for  hutting  and  trench  work.  .   .  . 

 716,  774 

"         canned,  imports  of  

Toys,  metal,  shortage  of  

"    Scotch  market  for  

Trade  21,163,246,  313,363,517,  768, 

1007,  1059,  1071,  1125, 
"    contraband  of  war  (See  "War")  — 

821,  S28,  894, 
1190,  1302,  1357,  1425 

"    prohibted  exports  36, 

207,  341,  46 

2,  540, 

660,  912,  1084, 

1153,   1213,  1274,  1516 
Trade  inquiries  170,  827 
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Trade  of  Scotland!  ,  .  .  669 

Trade  with  Belgium   638 

Trade  with  Italy   739 

Trade  with  United  States   637 

Trading  with  the  enemy  544,  853,  903,  977 

Turkeys,  market  for  572,  1198 

Underwear,  market  for.  .  .  407,  589,  1356 

Vegetables,  imports   962 

Veneers,  market  for   1354 

Wages,  increase  in   1260 

War,  contraband  36,  600 

"    effect  on  Port  of  JLondon   1007 

Waste  wood,  gas  from   127 

Whale  oil,  imports   1024 

Wheat,  cheaper   25 

"      demand  for  Canadian   1070 

harvest   10'68 

imports  894,  1126,  1429 

situation  :  .  .  887,  1130 

Wheatmeal,  imports  of   1126 

Wire,  brass   636 

Wire,  demand  for  275,  1071 

Wood,  demand  for  goods  254,  672,  1351 

Wood  block  paving,  market  for  764,  1077 

Wooden  poles,  cost   516 

"  market   515 

"  merchants   516 

sizes..   515 

Wood  pulp,  imports  661,  702,  966 

Wool    769 

Woollen  rags  from  Canada   890 

Zinc  imports   1019 

Greece,  Box  shooks,  market  for  ,   212 

Wood,  market  for   857 

Guadeloupe,  Canadian,  product  for   155S 

Guilds,  China   110 

Gun-cotton,  Wood  pulp,  made  from,   920 


Haberdashery,  Italy,  trade  in   12S3 

Hair,  Great  Britain  (cow  and  horse),  market  for   1071 

Halibut,  Great  Britain,  frozen,  imports  of   1432 

Hames,  Argentina,  demand  for   66 

Hammers,  Russia,  market  for   1141 

Hams,  Great  Britain,  imports  of  902,  1126 

Handles,  Great  Britain  252,  521,  772,  829,  1353,  1550 

Harbours,  Tasmanian  improvements   599 

Hardware,  British  West  Indies,  imports   371 

France,  market  for   1340 

Great  Britain,  market  for  699,  1071,  1197,  1385 

Italian  market   851 

New  Zealand  market   143S 

Russia,  market  for                                                                                        427,  1139 

Russia,  Siberian  market   S12 

South  Africa   11 

Hardwood,  Great  Britain,  market  for   2  7S 

Harvest,  Australia.   1112 

Norway  and  Denmark,  prospects  240,  763 

Hatchets,  Russian,  market  for   1141 

Hats  and  Caps,  Argentine,  market  for   213 

Australia   1028 

Great  Britain,  duties   1015 

Italy,  export   1283 

Hawaii,  Banks   1159 

Coffee,  exports  of   1157 

Finances   1159 

Panama  canal,  effect  on   1158 

Pineapples,  exports  of   1157 

Population   1160 

Port  charges   1158 

Shipping    1157 

Sugar,  export  of   1156 

Trade  1155.  1160 
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Hay,  British  West  Indies,  imports   14 

Denmark   1459 

Great  Britain,  for  His  Maesty's  Forces   443 

f«  imports  of  ..'   898 

"  inquiry  for  126,  253 

Norway  and  Denmark,  diminishing-  supply  of   241 

Hazel  rods,  Great  Britain,  requirements  for   78 

Hemp,  China,  imports   1406 

Italy,  crop   1278 

Great  Britain,  growing-   1432 

Philippine  Islands,  exports   1524 

Herrings,  Australia,  demand  for  1139,  1484,  1487,  1489 

Great  Britain,  refrigerator  cured   1431 

Hides,  Denmark,  export   1457 

Great  Britain  (horse)   251 

Italy,  trade  in   1280 

Japan,  imports   974 

Hog  products,  Great  Britain,  large  imports  317,  318 

Holland,  Building  trade   945 

Canal  and  harbour  work,  timber  for   1178 

Cost  of  living   947 

Crops,  field   947 

fruit  and  vegetables   93 

Crop  prospects   460 

Decking   1179 

Diamond  industry   946 

Doors   1178 

Douglas  fir   1179 

Fisheries  of  185,  186 

Flooring   1178 

Interior  finishings   1178 

Pitch-pine  joists   1178 

logs  imported   1179 

"        used  for  furniture   1179 

Potatoes,  method  of  producing  pressed  1441,  1499 

Railway  sleepers   1180 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  P.  Geleerd — 

July  3,  1915   185 

September  27,  1915   945 

November  6,  1915   1376 

Shipbuilding   947 

Shipments  from  North  America   187 

Shipping   947 

Taxes  proposed   1376 

Timber  trade   1177 

Trade  conditions  in   .  .  .  ..  ..  1096 

"      pointers   1180 

"      regulations  governing  209,  114S 

Whitewood   1177 

Hollow-ware,  Great  Britain,  industry  in   14S 

Honey,  Great  Britain,  trade  in   572 

Honolulu,  Coal  for   1319 

Hosiery,  Australian  trade   236 

Hops,  Great  Britain,  crop  of  902,  1304 

"  market  in   1067 

prospects  in   571 

supply  of  315,  405,  550,  794,  9S7,  1287,  1584 

Horses,  Denmark,  breeding  of   1460 

"       exports   1457 

"        conditions  of  market   1460 

Great  Britain,  imports  636,  1304 

Italy,  imports   1282 

Horticulture,  Tasmania   599 

Hosiery,  Australia,  market  for  236,  79S 

Great  Britain,  market  589,  1356 

House  furnishing  goods,  Russia,  market  for   1143 


I 

Immigration,  China   1407 

Cuba   1005 

Fiji   1219 

Income  tax,  South  Africa   1374 

Industrial  census,  Norway  and  Denmark   1307 

Industries,  China,  European  and  native  140S 
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Import  duties  and  Customs  regulations   144 

Imports  (See  Trade) 

India,  Agricultural  machinery,  market  for   403 

Forestry   649 

Measures  and  weights,  uniform   554 

Paper,  pulp  manufacture  in  Mysore   1287 

Railways,  equipment  for   533 

Stoves  and  grates,  market  for  ..  854 

Timber  trade   1044 

Trade  201,  837 

"    hardware   215 

"    possibilities   837 

India-rubber,  Italy,  imports  of   1281 

Industrial  conditions,  Australia   1585 

Industrial  League,  British  Empire   265 

Insurance,  Danish  war  risk   762 

Interior  finish,  Holland   1178 

Intermediary  firms,  Russia   430 

Industries,  Russia   653 

Iron  and  steel,  Brazil,  manufactures,  imports  of   475 

Colombia,  opening  in   552 

Great  Britain,  demand  for  165,  891 

"           "              loop  iron   275 

shortage  317,  1305 

Italian  market   851 

Philippine  Islands,  imports   1522 

Sweden,  exports  of   1096 

Iron  manufacture,  British  West  Indies   14 

Great  Britain,  demand  for   1127 

Japanese,  demand   606 

Iron  ore,  Great  Britain  imports   1019 

Italy,  Art  objects   1283 

Dyeing  materials   1278 

Feathers   1283 

Films   1283 

Fish,  imports  of   1282 

Flax,  export  of   1278 

Flour   1281 

Fruit   1282 

Haberdashery,  trade  in   1283 

Hardware,  market  for   851 

Hats   1283 

Hemp,  export  of   1278 

Hides,  trade  in   1280 

Horses,  imports  of   1282 

India-rubber   1281 

Iron  and  steel,  market  for   851 

Jute,  imports  of   1278 

Demon  essence   1277 

Lumber,  market  for  332,  716,  1463 

Macaroni   1282 

Machinery,  imports   12S0 

Machinery  market   851 

Machine  tools,  market  for   851 

Marble   1281 

Metals   1280 

Minerals   1280 

Oil   1277 

Opening  for  trade   915 

Paper   1280 

Petroleum,  demand  for   1277 

Potatoes   1282 

Poultry   1283 

Rice   1282 

Silk   1279 

Spirits   1279 

Stones   1281 

Straw   1279 

Sulphur   1281 

Tomato  extract   1282 

Trade  .'  93,  203,  1275,  1283 

conditions  347,  1467 

possibilities  851,  1320 

with  Great  Britain   739 

Vehicles,  imports   1281 

Wine  crop   1277 
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Wood   1279 

Wood  pulp,  required  in   1077 

Woolen  goods,  demand  for   332 


Japan,  Agriculture   I-04- 

Barley  crop  716>  1042 

Celluloid  trade   985 

Chemicals  448>  975 

Commercial  conditions  in   81 

Confectionery,  market  for  738,  1336 

Cotton,  imports   971 

Cycles,  imports   976 

Dye  and  chemical  manufacture  69,  308,  1221,  1446 

Dyeing  industry  308,  1221 

Dyes,  imports  of   975 

Fishing  industry   406 

Gloves,  exports  to  Great  Britain   987 

Hides,  imports   974 

Iron  manufactures,  demand  for   606 

Leather,  imports   974 

Machinery,  imports   973 

trade   725 

Manure,  imports   974 

Metal,  market   1222 

Metals,  imports   972 

Mining   1043 

Motor  vehicles  imports   976 

Nippon  Seishi  Rengokai   576 

Paints,  imports  of   975 

Paper  industry  305,  574,  1094 

print  92,  918,  1047 

trade  551,  576,  974 

Population   1042 

Pulp,  chemical,  industry   575 

Pulp.    See  "Wood  Pulp." 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner — 

June  12,  1915   69 

July  3,  1915   305 

July  30,  1915  '   574 

August  10,  1915   715 

Rice  crop  859,  1042,  1162 

'*    regulation  of  prices   715 

Shipping   1040 

Subsidies,  ocean  navigation   305 

Sugar,  tax  on   1339 

Sulphite  pulp,  inquiry  for  bleached   1210 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  1518,  1571 

Tenders  for  supplies   S41 

Textile  industry   337 

Trade  305,  968,  1034,  1529 

"    conditions   854 

"    with  Australia  732,  1027 

"    with  Great  Britain   891 

War  legislation   1040 

Wheat  crop  716,  1042 

Wood  pulp  trade  551,  576,  641,  974,  1047 

Woollen  goods,  imports   972 

Jardinieres,  Great  Britain,  market  for   1427 

Jet  industry,  Great  Britain   S27 

Jewellery,  Brazil,  market  for   797 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  address  of  president  of  Chamber  of  Commerce   10 

South  African  centre  of  trade   578 

Jute,  Italy,  imports  of   1278 


K 


Kara  Sea  Route,  Russia   375 

Kelp  industry,  Great  Britain   1493 

Kerosene  oil,  China,  imports  1406,  1579 

Kiev,  Russia   505 

Knitted  goods,  Australian  demand  391,  1028,  1410 

Great  Britain,  inquiry  for   S5 
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Labour  market,  Great  Britain  39,213,  342,670,920,  1161,1466 

Lamps,  Chinese  trade   604 

Russia,  market  for   1143 

Miners',  Russian  demand   508 

Language,  China,  knowledge  of   109 

Laid,  British  West  Indies,  imports   14 

Fiance,  inquiry  for   1317 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  488,  900 

Laths  and  Pickets,  Australia,  imports  of  ^   1114 

Latin  America,  saw  market  for   778 

Trade  conditions  "  89 

Lead,  Great  Britain  imports   1017 

Lead  seals,  South  African  tenders  for   264 

Leather  and  leather  goods,  Argentina,  demand  for   66 

Brazil,  imports  of   477 

British  West  Indies,  imports   3  i  0 

Great  Britain,  position  of  market  252,  440 

Japan,  imports   974 

Philippine  Islands,  imports  c  .  1524 

Russia,  market  for  424,427,875 

United  States,  scarcity   986 

Leeward  Islands,  trade   597 

Legitimate  industry,  United  States  to  encourage   903 

Leipzig  fair   1559 

Lemon  essence,  Italy,  export  of   1277 

Levels,  Russia,  market  for.  .  ;   1141 

Lifts,  Russia,  market  for  . .  422 

Linseed,  Great  Britain,  imports   963 

Live  stock,  Brazil   481 

Denmark   514 

Great  Britain,  supply  of  178,404,407,554,798,  1047,1224,1532 

trade   526 

Lloyd's  Annual  Report   1356 

Loan,  New  Zealand,  local   880 

Lobster,  France,  opening  for.  .  .  .   1212 

London  fair  and  market,  Great  Britain   1079 

Lord  Roberts'  Memorial  Workshops  (The)   269 

Lumber.     (See  also  "Timber.") 

Argentina   60 

Australia,  Baltic  for   5 

British  Guiana,  requirements  for  1241,  1369 

British  West  Indies,  import  13,  369, 1532 

"  "  condition  of  trade   1241 

Canary  Islands  demand   394 

Chinese  trade   343 

France,  market  for   200 

"       requirements  of   265 

Great  Britain,  inquiry  for      703 

"  market  for    689 

"  requirements  of  .   132 

Greece,  market  for   857 

Italian  demand  for  332,716,1463 

Newfoundland,  exports   553 

Norway,  annual  lumber  market  of   239 

"  prices   1307 

Philippine  Islands,  exports   1525 

Portugal,  kinds  used   1164 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  H.  R.  McMillan..   ..361,515,  565, 

689,  764,  1177,  1351 

Russia   657 

Samples  of  British  Columbia   1202 

Straits  Settlements,  trade  in   44 

United  States  production...   345 

Lung  Kow,  Chinese  port  opened  to  foreign  trade   1569 

Lyons  Fair   1559 


M 


Macaroni,  Italy,  export  of   1282 

Machinery,  Argentina,  dairy  '   63 

Australia,  demand  for  1116,1117 

Brazil   475 

China,  kinds  imported  115,  1579 

"     market  13SS,  1465 

Colombia,  market  for   601 
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Great  Britain,  sawmill,  opening  for   89 

"  Scottish  market   150 

Italian  market  851,  1280 

Japan  •  725,  973 

Malay  States   589 

New  Zealand,  dairying,  market  for   1093 

Norway  imports   762 

Philippine  Islands,  imports   1523 

Russia,  manufactures   431 

market  for  saw  and  woodworking  54 S,  714,  1203 

"       market  for  threshing   666 

"       openings  for  422,714 

Switzerland,  market  for   346 

Uruguay   955 

Machine  tools,  Australia   1116 

Italian  market   851 

Russian  opening  528,1203 

Maize,  Great  Britain  888,  896,  1126 

South  African  trade   578 

Malay  States,  machinery  market   589 

Malt,  Brazil,  import  of   476 

Manganese,  Russian  industry   1411 

Malta,  trade   204 

Manufactories,  British  West  Indies   1089 

Manufactured  goods,  Brazil,  semi,  imports  of   477 

British  West  Indies,  imports   14 

Manufactures,  Russia,  miscellaneous   43  2 

Manures,  Australia,  superphosphates   1030 

British  West  Indies  1."),  116 

Denmark,  import   1461 

Japan,  imports   974 

Marble,  Italy,  export  of   1281 

Margarine,  Denmark,  production  in   514 

Great  Britain,  demand   321 

"  imports   1193 

Market  conditions,  British  West  Indies   619 

Cuba  34,  270,  600,  967,  1007,  1512 

New  Zealand  ■   551 

Tasmania   598 

Matches,  Austral'a  145.  1029,  1114 

Great  Britain   637 

International  trade  in   252 

Swedish  trade   1164 

Trade  in   665 

Match  splints,  Australia,  imports  of   1115 

"  requirements  of   1261 

Matchwood,  Russia   ..  659 

Sweden,  lack  of  material  for   274 

Measures  and  weights,  India,  uniform  system   554 

Measuring  tools,  Russia,  market  for   1141 

Meat,  Argentina   47 

Denmark,  export  of   1456 

France,  inquiry  for   1317 

Great  Britain,  imports  700,900 

"  increased  cost  of   1362.  1429 

New  Zealand,  purchases  of   880 

Philippine  Islands,  imports   1523 

South  Africa  438,  578,  1373 

Supply,  Great  Britain  41,348,  487,741,  985.1222.  146»; 

Mediterranean  countries,  Flour,  opportunities  for  Canadian   529 

Metals  and  metal  goods,  Argentine,  market  for   62 

China,  imports   15  7^ 

Japan,  imports   972 

"      market   1222 

Russia,  market  for  427,  432 

Mexico,  saws,  market  for   7s  1 

Mica,  Great  Britain  imports   1022 

Milk,  condensed,  British  West  Indies,  trade  in   370 

China,  market  for   1418 

Cuba,  demand  for  IS 9.  1007 

Great  Britain   932 

Milk  dealers  fraudulent  practices,  Great  Britain   73 

Milk  powder.  Great  Britain   932 

Milk  tins,  Argentina   64 

Minerals,  Italy   1  ->v;" 
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Mining,  Japan   1043 

Russia   506 

Tasmania   599 

Mining  material  and  machinery,  South  Africa,  trade  of  11,  792,  1118 

Molasses,  British  West  Indies  17,  617,  1553 

Molybdenum,  Australia  1020,  1116 

British  Empire  145,1020 

Carada   1020 

Money  market,  New  Zealand  120,626,1329 

Mongolia,  trade   939 

Treaty   938 

Monkey  nuts,  Great  Britain,  as  cattle  food   550 

Moscow  and  Central  Russia   425 

Motorcycles,  Great  Britain  duties   1015 

South  African  market   1468 

Motors,  Russia,  market  for  151,422 

Motor  Ploughs,  Great  Britain,  market  for   318 

Russia,  market  for   714 

Motor  Vehicles,  Argentina   64 

Australia,  imports   984 

British  Guiana,  imports  of   1370 

Brit'sh  "Wtst  Indies,  demand  in   371 

China,  opening  for  ..  -j   484 

Cuba,  market  for   1587 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  r.   1127 

duties   1015 

Japan,  imports   976 

New  Zealand,  imports   631 

trade   1331 

Philippine  Islands,  imports   1523 

Russia,  market  for  422,504 

Motor  Vehicles,  parts  of,  Great  Britain   636 

Philippine  Islands,  imports   1523 

Musical  instrummts,  Australia   1029 

Mutton,  Great  Britain,  imports  '   1303 


N 

Nails,  horseshoe,  Cuban  market   1007 

wire,  Great  Britain,  demand  for   275 

packing  of   826 

Naval  dockyard,  Australia,  equipment  for  325,  716 

Netherlands   (See  Holland)  — 

Newfoundland,  Codfish  industry   1253 

Cod  liver  oil   1253 

Lumber,  export  of   553 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson — 

October  20,  1915   1253 

Trade   597 

Newsprint,  Cuba,  inquiry  for   20 

Great  Britain,  shortage  in   572 

New  Zealand   630 

New  Zealand,  Advances,  government   880 

Banking  returns   1327 

Boots  and  shoes,  regulations  re   124 

iBudget,  war   878 

Butter,  trade  in   121 

Customs  878,  879 

Dairying  machinery,  market  for   1093 

Finance.   1439 

Hardware  supplies,  demand  for   1438 

Loan,  local   880 

Machinery,  dairying,  market  for   1093 

Market  conditions   551 

Meat  prices,  frozen   122 

"    purchases  of   880 

Money  market  120,  626,  1329 

Motor  cars,  imports   631 

car  trade   1331 

Newspaper  shortage   630 

Oats,  demand  for   3S3 

Phosphates,  required  in   916 

Plough  shares,  cast  chilled,  market  for   390 

Population   1439 

Prices,  frozen  meat   122 
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Refrigerator,  space  on  vessels  for   1329 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe — 

June  14,  1915   120 

July  12,  1915   382 

August  9,  1915   626 

September  6,  1915   878 

October  4,  1915   1248 

November  1,  1915   1438 

Shipments  per  Makura   125 

Niagara  880,  1440 

Shipping   1327 

facilities  121,  132S 

Supplies,  shortage  of   1329 

Sugar,  shortage  of   1097 

Surtax  against  enemy  goods   1248 

Taxes  1248,  1438 

Telephone  cable,  tenders  for   334 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations..  ..210,  546,  663,  791,  1399,  1452,  1520,  1571 

Trade  121,382,  626,1248,  1327,  1330,  1438 

"    conditions  794,  919,  1582 

"    pointers   1333 

Vehicle  supplies,  market  for   269 

Wheat,  demand  for   383 

shortage  of   1329 

Wire,  copper,  demand  for   383 

"    tenders  for   1326 

Wood  pulp  manufacture   668 

Newsprint,  Cuba   245 

Nickel,  British  Empire  production   1019 

Nippon  Seishi  Rengokai,  Japan   576 

Nizhni  Novgorod  Fair,  Russia   1584 

Normalete,  Norway  and  Denmark  '.   1308 

Norway  and  Denmark,  Aerolit,  a  new  invention   1182 

Aniline  colours,  shortage  of   1307 

Apple  situation  in   1548 

Cellulose,  demand  for   240 

Cheese,  rise  in  prices  of  since  the  war   241 

China  caps,  demand  for   513 

Crop  prospects   514 

Eight  hour  day,  demanded  by  pulp  labourers   1307 

Emigration   514 

Factories,  amalgamation  of  condensed  milk   241 

Fisheries   1182 

Flour  imports   763 

Grain  imports   763 

Harvest  prospects  240,  763 

Hay,  diminishing  supply  of   241 

Industrial  census  for  1914   1307 

Industry,  new  paper   11S2 

Insurance,  war  risk   762 

Live  stock   514 

Lumber  market   239 

"       prices   1307 

Machinery,  imports   762 

Margarine,  Danish  production   514 

Normalite   130S 

Paper  239,  513,  761,  1181,  1307 

Paper,  news,  mills   513 

Pork  market  ,   763 

Prices,  advance  in   240 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent,  Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum — 

July  5,  1915   239 

August  5,  1915   513 

September  5,  1915   761 

October  5,  1915   1181 

November  4,  1915   1306 

Telegraphy,  new  system  of   130S 

Trade   743 

Water,  shortage  of   240 

Whale  fishing   762 

Wood  pulp  239,  513,  761,  1162,  1181,  1306 

Nuts,  Argen^na   65 

Great  b^taln  884,933 
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Oatmeal,  Great  Britain,  imports  ;   828 

Oats,  British  West  Indies,  imports  14,  818 

Great  Britain  888,  895,  1068,  1126 

New  Zealand  demand   383 

Odessa  and  South  Russia   501 

Oitkv  specialties,  South  African  opening   1047 

Oils,  Great  Britain,  imports  of  •   488 

Italy  1277 

Oil-seed  cake,  Great  Britain,  demand  for  164,  891 

Oilseed  industry,  Great  Britain   1199 

Oilseeds,  Great  Britain,  imports  704,  888 

Oil  well  supplies,  Russia,  market  for   714 

Onions,  British  West  Indies   1088 

Great  Britain,  imports  962,  1067 

Opium.  China,  imports   1407 

Opportunities,  Great  Britain,  missed   77 

Italy,  in   915 

Russia  723,  8741 

Oranges,  British  West  Indies   1089 

South  African  exports  ».   578 

Organs,  Russia,  market  for  427 

Ostrich  Feathers,  South  Africa   437 

Outlook,  South  Africa,  optimistic   9 


P 


Paints,  Argentina,  demand  for   65 

Australia   1029 

Japanese  imports   975 

Russia,  demand  for   875 

Panama,  Canal  shipping  methods.   400 

Canal  traffic  451,  594 

Hawaii,  effect  of  canal  on   11 5  S 

Paper,  Argentina   66 

imports  856,  1311 

industry   1310 

Australia   1030 

Cuba,  manufacture  from  sugar  cane  bagasse   244 

French  duty  reduced  on   639 

Italy,  trade  in   1280 

Japan,  industry  in  305,  574,  1094 

print  92,  918,  1047 

Norway   762 

"      new  industry   1182 

"      prices  advance   240 

Norwegian  market  239,  1181,  1307 

Russian  industry   655 

Russia,  news  and  printing  for  427,  504 

Spanish,  market  for   485 

Paper  hangings,  Great  Britain   891 

Paper  making  material,  Argentina,  new   1165 

Great  Britain,  rising  cost  of   1197 

Paraguay,  Information  re   880 

Trade  882,  952 

Trade  pointers   1499 

Passenger  service,  Russia,  for  emigration   509 

Patent  regulations,  Great  Britain   1425 

Payment,  Brazil,  methods  of   479 

Pears,  Great  Britain,  imports   961 

market  in   571 

Peas,  Cuba   20 

Great  Britain,  decline  in  imports   70 

"            imports  71,  1195 

"  imports  in  year  1914  71,  89S 

"            market  for   75 

"            prices  of   1195 

"            shortage  of .  .  .   1195 

"            sources  of  supply   71 

statistics  for  1915   72 

Peat,  Great  Britain,  in  plant  cultivation   1305 

use  in  the  manufacture  of  paper   646 

Piece  goods,  Australian  trade   234 

China   1389 

Petroleum,  Italy   1277 

Russian  industry   66S 
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Petrograd  district,  Russia   4  21 

Philippine  islands,  Automobiles,  imports  of   1523 

Cars,  imports  of  railway   1523 

Cattle  imported   1523 

Cereals  imports   1523 

Dairy  products,  imports   1523 

Fibre  manufactures,  imports   1524 

Glass  imports   1524 

Hemp  exports   1524 

Iron  and  steel  imports   1522 

Leather  manufactures   1524 

Lumber  exports   1525 

Machinery  imports   1523 

Meat  imports   1523 

Shipping-   1526 

Sugar  exports   1524 

Tannery,  materials  in   1337 

Tires,  imports  of   1523 

Tobacco  exports   1525 

Trade                                                                                       846,  1520,  1527 

Phosphates,  New  Zealand   916 

Photographic  supplies,  Portugal,  market  in   1224 

Pianos,  Great  Britain,  inquiries   700 

Russia,  market  for   427 

South  Africa,  demand  for   1121,  1135 

Piece  goods,  China,  imports  1389,  1406,  1577 

Pig  breeding,  British  West  Indies   618 

Denmark   1459 

Great  Britain,  Irish  industry   173 

Pigskins,  Great  Britain   251 

Pineapples,  British  West  Indies   1089 

Hawaii,  exports   1157 

Pins,  brass,  Great  Britain,  market  for   636 

Pipe-cutters,  Russia,  market  for   1142 

Pitch-pine,  Holland,  joists  of   117S 

"       logs  imported   1179 

"        used  for  furniture   1179 

Pitwood,  Great  Britain,  classes  used   361 

imports  of                                                                     24,  361,  1131,  1433 

market  for  527,  1078 

"              prices  of   1221 

Sweden,  exports  of   1224 

Ploughshares,  New  Zealand,  market  for  cast  chilled   390 

Plumbago,  Ceylon   396 

Great  Britian  imports   1023 

Population,  Hawaii   1160 

Japan   1042 

New  Zealand   1439 

Pork,  Danish  market   763 

Port  charges,  Hawaii   1158 

South  Africa   434 

Port  of  London,  War,  effect  on   1007 

Ports,  China,  large   10S 

Portugal,  Lumber  used  in   1164 

Photographic  supplies,  market  for   1224 

Postal  service,  China   625 

Potash,  Production  from  saw-mill  waste   138 

Spain,  deposits  in   490 

World's  supplies   S56 

Potatoes,  Australia,  customs  regulations  re   712 

British  West  Indies   10S9 

Cuba  V  .'.1006,  1440 

Great  Britain,  imports   962 

"            increased  acreage  of   177 

Holland,  method  of  producing  pressed                                                              1441,  1499 

Italy,  export   1282 

Russia,  drying  in   16 

Pottery  goods,  Australia   1029 

Poultry,  Denmark,  breeding   1460 

Great  Britain,  condition  of  market  125,  255 

prospects  for  Canadian  170,  260,  1315,  13S7 

requirements  for  packing  170,  192 

"            trade  in  dead   172 

Italy,  export  of   1283 

United  Kingdom,  packing  of   260 
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Prices,  Great  Britain,  of  provisions  .  .  ..23,  1131 

New  Zealand,  frozen  meat   122 

Printing  industry,  Russia  656,  875 

Produce,  Canada,  outlet  for   143 

Produce  prices,  Great  Britain,  Canadian  in  29,  83,  136,  194,  262,  332,  392,  449,  533, 

592,  644,  721,  956,  1025,  1146,  1208,  1264,  1385,  1443,  1505,  1565 

Products,  British  West  Indies,  minor   18 

Canadian,  for  British  Guiana   1515 

Opening  for  Canadian  in  France   260 

Provisions,  Russia,  market  for   427 

Pulleys,  Argentina,  split  wood   65 

Russia,  split   427 

Pulp  (See  "Wood  Pulp.") 

India,  paper  manufacture   1287 

Japan,  chemical   575 

Pulse,  Great  Britain   888 


Q 

Quills,  Great  Britain,  market  for  1192,  1304 

Quotations,  South  Africa,  care  in  making   757 


R 

Radium,  Great  Britain,  effect  on  plant  life   1131 

Rags,  Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada  75,  890 

Sources  of  supply   890 

Rails,  Great  Britain,  street  car   167 

Railways,  Argentina,  stores  used  by   67 

Australia,  equipment  for  35,  143,  204,  334,  539,  595,  641,  774,  1011,  1268, 

1322,  1447,  1512 

Chinese  tenders   1015 

India,  equipment  for   533 

Russia,  equipment  for   421 

Russian  development  .-   374 

South  Africa   758 

Railway  sleepers,  Prance,  specifications   727 

China   110 

Great  Britain,  cost  of  production   568 

"              kinds  used   566 

"              merchants   566 

"              prices   567 

"             specifications   565 

"             timber  for   565 

South  Africa,  afforestation  to  supply   180 

"             possibilities  of  market  for   181 

Holland   1180 

Railway  supplies,  Philippine  islands,  imports   1523 

South  Africa   759 

Rasps,  Russia,  market  for   1142 

Radiators,  Russia,  opening  for   428 

Representation,  Brazil,  local,  needed   480 

Revenue,  Australia  returns   3 

British  West  Indies   1092 

China   1401 

Great  Britain  929,  1066; 

"          returns   169 

Rice,  China,  imports   1407 

Italy,  crop   1282 

Japanese  crop  859,  1042,  1162 

"      regulation  of  prices   715 

Rods,  Great  Britain,  market  for  wire   76 

"          requirements  for  hozel   78 

Roofings  and  floorings,  East  Africa   920 

Root  crop,  Denmark   1459 

Rope,  Australia   1030 

Rostov  on  the  Don,  Russia   506 

Rumania,  Commercial  outlook  in   266 

Market,  opportunities  in  the   541 

Trade,  Canadian  with   93 

"      methods   1447 

Rubber,  Fiji   1219 

World's  production   40S 
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Rubber  goods,  Australia   1030 

Colombia,  trade  in  ' .  .   1094 

Rules,  Russia,  market  for   1141 

Hums,  British  Guiana,  exports   1371 

Russia,  Abrasives,  market  for   114?. 

Advertising   858 

Agricultural  machinery,  depots  in  Siberia   814 

demand  for  196,  421,  42S,  429,  <r>07,  1502,  1582 

"  imports,   502 

Utf-iS    Agriculture   50(5 

American  competition  in   4  2H 

Anvils,  market  for  ..'   114  1 

Apples,  demand  for   4  25 

Articles  of  consumption   431 

Asbestos  goods,  market  for   427 

Auxiliary  works   430 

Axes,  kind  used  in   42S 

Bath  room  supplies,  opening  for   1140 

Binder  twine,  opening  for   1262 

"  scarcity  of   507 

Boilers,  market  for   422 

Boots  and  shoes,  opening  for  424,  427 

Builders'  hardware,  market  for   1139 

Cabinet  hardware,  market  for   1143 

Canadian  products,  market  for  205,  584 

Certificates  of  origin   144 

Chambers  of  Commerce   430 

Chemicals  423,  427,  431,  432,  504 

Competition,  future  ,   506 

Co-operative  associations,  Siberia   814 

Cream  separators,  Siberian  market   811 

Cutlery,  market  for  1140,  1142 

Drugs,  market  for  424,  504,  875 

Electrical  supplies,  inquiry  for   1260 

Electric  lighting  industry,  opening  in   423 

Enamelled  ware,  kind  in  use   42S 

"  market  for   1143 

Engines,  gasolene,  market  for   422 

"       Siberian  market   811 

Fertilizer,  industry   15S6 

Fertilizers,  market  for   855 

Files   1142 

Fishing  nets   508 

Flax  harvest   12S6 

Flax  industry,  development  of  147,  657 

Flour  mill  machinery,  demand  for  429,  508 

"  Siberian  market   Sll 

Forwarding  agency  essential  for  trade   425 

.  Fruit  drying,  organization  of   90 

"      market   S75 

Forest  resources   1208 

Furs,  market  for  330,  430,  109S 

Fur  skins,  customs  regulations   547 

German,  influence  in   904 

Grain  elevator  equipment,  opening  for  4  23,  527 

elevators,  building  of  50S,  742 

"      situation  in  South  •  ..   ..  602 

•Hammers,  market  for.  .   1141 

Hatchets,  market  for   114] 

Hardware,  market  for  4  27,  1139 

"  Siberian  market   SI  2 

House  furnishing  goods,  market  for   1143 

Industries  653,  12S4 

Intermediary  firms,  assistance  of   430 

Kara  sea  route   375 

Kharkov   505 

Kiev   505 

Lamps  and  lanterns,  demand  for   1143 

Damps,  miner's   50S 

Language  necessary  for  trade  with   4  0 

Leather,  market  for  424,  427,  875 

Levels,  market  for   1141 

Lifts,  market  for   422 

Lumber  industry   657 

Machine  tools  and  plant,  opening  for  62-8,  1203 

90296—4 
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\i  ichlnery,  agricultural,  demand  for  .-•  ....  '.» .'  •  196 

manufactures   .:;         <   421 

openings  for  422,-714 

"  saw  and  woodworking  .  .548,  714,  1-203 

thrashing  .  ;  .  .  ■.  .  '666 

Manganese  industry       1411 

Manufactures,  miscellaneous   .  .  ..  432 

Matchwood  "•   659 

Measuring  tools,  opening  for   1140 

Metals   .  .  .  ......  .  .  ,  .  .427,  432 

Mining    .   .   .....  . .  . .  506 

Moscow  and  Central  Russia  - .  .   . .  .".  . .  4i:.r> 

Motors,  market  for   ..151,  422 

Motor  ploughs,  market  for   714 

Motor  vehicles,  market  for  '  .  .-  422,  504 

Nizhni  Novgorod  Fair  .  ..     15S4 

Odessa  and  South  Russia,  requirements  of   501 

Oil  well  supplies,  market  for   714 

Opportunities  723,  874 

Organs  and  pianos,  market  for   427 

Paints    ,  .   875 

Paper  industry   655 

Paper,  news  and  printing,  market  for  427,  504 

Passenger  service  for  emigration.   509 

Petrograd  district,  requirements  of   421 

Petroleum  industry   669 

Pianos,  market  for.  .   .    427 

Pipe-cutters,  market  for   1142 

Potatoes,  drying  in   46 

Printing  industry  656,  875 

Provisions,  imports  of..   427 

Pulleys,  split,  market  for   427 

Radiators,  market  for   428 

Railway  equipment,  opening  for   .  .  .  422 

Railways,  development  of   .  .  374 

Rasps,  market  for   1142 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  C.  F.  Just — 

Special  trade  report   .  .  .  .  ....  .  .  293 

July  14,  1915   421 

July  14,  1915.  r.   501 

August  19,  1915   713 

September  17,  1915   .  . .  809 

September  17,  1915   873 

November  10,  1915..   1237 

Rostov-on-the  Don   506 

Rules,  market  for   1141 

Saws,  market  for  114  0,  1141,  1316 

Sickles,  opening  for   13S3 

Screws-drivers,  opening  for   .  1142 

Scythes,  opening  for   13S3 

Sewing  machines,  Siberian  market   S12 

Shelf  goods,  market  for   1142 

Shipping  facilities  '.  509,714 

Sino-Russia-Japanese  Company   ^74 

Steel  sections   505 

Sugar  factory  supplies,  opening  for   505 

Tanning  materials,  opening  for  424,  504 

Tape  and  steel  lines,  opening  for  -.   1141 

Threshing  machines,  Siberian  market   Sll 

Timber  resources   1048 

"      trade  outlook  ;   444 

.  Tinware,  market  for   1143 

Tools,  market  for  42S,  1140,  1143 

"      Siberian  market   S12 

Trade, .   723 

Black  sea   502 

"      Caucasus   713 

"      centers   501 

conditions  9S3,  1043 

in  Finland   605 

facilities  for   133 

"      German  with   917 

"      inquiry  from   27 

methods  of  competing  countries  in  '   1237 

"      methods  in  Siberia   813 

*'      Pacific  ocean  ports   876 
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Trade  pointers   199 

"     possibilities  of  Siberia   31 

Siberia   80'J 

Typewriters,  market  for  428,  505 

Vehicles,  farm,  Siberian  market   812 

Vises,  market  for   1142 

Vladivostok,  port  of  374,  873 

Wire  rope,  demand  for   9S7 

Woollen  industry   654 

Wrenches,  market  for  '   1142 

Rye,  Great  Britain,  imports  of   89tf 


S 

Saddle  Bows,  Argentina,  demand  for   66 

Salmon,  British  market  for   204 

France,  opening  for   1212 

canned,  opportunities  in   193 

Great  Britain,  imports   125S 

"              salmon  sealed   1259 

Canned,  Argentine  imports   634 

Australian  market   1483 

Salt,  China   623 

•    Samples,  Cuba,  for  exhibition   1441 

Sardines,  Australia,  market  for  1139,1484 

Decision  re  French  imports   1148 

Sawdust,  an  aid  to  agriculture   91 

Sawmill  machinery,  Argentina   778 

Brazil   780 

Great  Britain,  opening  for   89 

Mexico   781 

Uruguay   782 

Saws,  Argentina,  market  for   778 

Brazil   780 

Latin  American  market   778 

Mexico   781 

Russia,  market  for  1140,  1316 

Uruguay..   782 

Scientific  glass  research,  Great  Britain   73 

Screws,  Argentina   65 

Great  Britain   933 

Scythes,  Russia,  opening  for   1383 

Screw-drivers,  Russia,  market  for   1142 

Seal  skins,  Great  Britain  imports   1023 

Seychelles,  trade   847 

Sewing  machines,  Russia,  Siberian  market   812 

Sewing  thread,  Argentina   66 

Sheep  breeding,  Denmark   1460 

Shelf  goods,  Russia,  market  for   1142 

Shipbuilding,  Effect  of  war  on  industry   1357 

Great  Britain   366 

Holland   947 

Industry  and  the  war   1266 

Ship  canal,  Great  Britain,  Manchester   573 

Shipments,  Holland,  shipments  from  North  America  to   187 

New  Zealand,  per  Makura   125 

"  Niagara  SS0, 1440 

Shipping,  Australia,  arrangements  for  harvest   1112 

Brazil   483 

British  West  Indies  15,  819, 1091 

Central  America,  suggestions  for   205 

China  943,  1402,  1581 

Denmark   1462 

Great  Britain,  effect  of  war  on   441 

relief  of  situation  1266,1426,1497 

"              suggestions   1433 

Hawaii   1157 

Holland   947 

Japan   1040 

New  Zealand  facilities  121.132S 

Panama  canal  methods   400 

Philippine  Islands   1526 

Russian  facilities  509,714 

Shoddy,  Great  Britain,  export  prohibited   791 

Shooks  and  staves,  British  West  Indies,  import  of   1242 
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Siam,  Trade  of  Bangkok   847 

Trading-  with  the  enemy  977,1150 

Sicily,  box  snooks,  market  for  •.   192 

S  ckles,  Russia,  opening  for   1383 

Silk,  China,  exports  of   1580 

Italy,  industry   1279 

Production  of  the  world   216 

Sflver,  Great  Britain  imports   1016 

Silverware,  Argintina   62 

Sino-Russia-Japanese  Company,  Russia,  organization  in   375 

Sisal,  British  West  Indies   lOSO 

Skewers,  Great  Britain,  market  for   1354 

Skillets  Australia  J   1115 

Skins,  Great  Britain  imports   1023 

South  Africa   437 

South  Africa,  Advertising..  579,753 

IgricnU  ure   !> 

Anti-dumping  legislation   950 

Apples  757,  1372 

Axes,  market  for   892 

Banking  439,  440 

Belgian  Congo,  economic  development  of   433 

Box  shooks   42 

Buchu  leaves   438 

Building  material   11 

Butter  imports   758 

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Cargoes,  detained   s 

Coal  industry   577 

Corn  trade   578 

Cotton  goods,  opening  for  •                     ..  1078 

Cotton  trade                      .  .   578 

Durbar  Chamber  of  Commerce  '   9 

Electrical  wire,  tender  for   1324 

Enamelledware  in   1319 

Everlasting  flowers.   438 

Flour,  opportunities  for  Canadian   530 

Foodstuffs,  shortage  of   10 

Fruit  trade   578 

Gold  fields,  extent  of   577 

Government  purchases   7 

Hardware   11 

Income  tax   1374 

Johannesburg,  centre  of  trade     57S 

Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Commerce   10 

.Lead  seals,  tenders  for   264 

Maize  trade   578 

Meat  export  438,  578,  1373 

Mining  material  and  machinery,  trade  of  11,792 

supplies  for   1118 

Motor  cycles,  opening  for   1468 

Office  specialties,  opening  for   1047 

Oranges,  exports  of   578 

Ostrich  feathers,  market.  .  .  .   437 

Outlook  optimistic   9 

Pianos,  demand  for  1121,  1135 

Port  charges   434 

Quotations,  care  in  making                                                                          .  757 

Railways   758 

Railways  and  Harbour  estimates   8 

Railway  sleepers,  afforestation  to  supply   180 

Railway  supplies   759 

Railway  ties,  possibility  of  market  for   181 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Cape  Town — 

May  27,  1915   6 

June  11,  1915   178 

July  8.  1915   433 

August  20,  1915   753 

September  16,  1915   1118 

October  18,  1915   1372 

Report  by  Commercial  Agent,  Mr.  D.  M.  McKibbin,  Johannesburg — 

August  15,  1915   577 

Skins,  export  trade  in  ^   437 

Sporting  goods  trade   276 

Statistics,  collection  of   S 

Stoves,  market  for   1313 

Tariff  changes  and  interpretations  211,  664,  914.  1154 
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Tenders  1080,1442 

"      for  refrigerating  plant   1201 

Timber. .  *  '  n 

"     prices,  rise  in   igi 

Tobacco  trade  '  '     '  5755 

Toys,  trade  in  .  276 

Trade  6^  178,  753,  848 

"    fluctuations  in   1338 

"    of  Damaraland   9 

"         Durban   10 

"    electrical   12 

"    in  1914   10 

"    "wholesale   10 

Wheelbarrows,  demand  for   770 

Wool  '.  10.436 

Spades  and  shovels,  Argentina,  demand  for   65 

South  America,  Flour,  opportunities  for   531 

Trade  marks   537 

"      pointers  141,535,  1073,  1391 

Spain,  Paper  and  wood  pulp,  market  for   485 

Potash  deposits  in   490 

Spelter  (See  also  "Zinc"),  Great  Britain,  situation   1550 

World's  supplies   831 

Spices,  British  West  Indies,  export   820 

Sporting  Goods,  South  African  trade   276 

Statistics,  South  Africa,  collection  of   8 

Steamship  Sailings  from  Canada  to  foreign  ports  135,  391,  719,  955,  1263,  1504 

Steamships,  Australia  to  Canada   510 

Canada  to  Australia   1118 

Fiji,  facilities   1219 

Trans-Pacific  943,  1012 

Steel  Industry,  Australia   1115 

Steel,  sheet  and  bands,  French  demand   396 

Steel  manufactures,  British  West  Indies,  imports   14 

Steel  Rolling  mill  machinery,  Argentina,  opening  for  '.  .  .  .  444 

Steel  sections,  Russian  demand   505 

Steel  Tanks,  Argentina  '  62 

Stocks,  China,  shortage  of   44 

Stores,  Argentina,  used  by  railways   67 

Stoves  and  grates,  Australia   1531 

Indian  market   854 

South  Africa,  market   1313 

Straits  Settlements,  Lumber  trade   44 

Tanning  materials,  shipments  to  Canada  718,  1322 

Trade   793 

Straw,  Italy,  exports   1280 

Subsidies,  British  West  Indies,  steamship   1091 

Ocean  navigation   .  .   305 

Sugar,  Belgium,  countervailing  duty  removed   588 

British  Guiana,  exports   1371 

British  West  Indies  crop   17 

"  prices  *  17,  183 

"  statistics   183 

trade  in  17,  373,  617 

Cuba   242 

Denmark,  production  of   1461 

Fiji   121S 

Hawaii.exports   1156 

Japan,  tax  on   1339 

New  Zealand,  shortage  of   1097 

Philippine  islands,  exports  of   1524 

Sugar  Factory  Supplies,  Russian  demand   505 

Sulphite  Pulp,  Japan,  inquiry  for  bleached   1210 

Sulphur,  Italy   1281 

Supplies,  Australia,  depletion  of   6 

New  Zealand,  shortage  of   1329 

Sweater  Coats,  Australian  trade   237 

Sweden,  Fishing  industry   1163 

Import  Bureau  for  cattle  food   1223 

Iron,  exports  of   1096 

Match  trade   1164 

Matchwood,  lack  of  material  for   274 

Pitprops,  exports  of   1224 

Timber  market   246 

Woodpulp  Industry   344 
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Switzerland.  Machinery,  market  for   346 

Postal  Money, Order  Service,  resumed  with   .  .  .  1451 

Toy  industry   1413 

Trade,  facilities  for  1085,  1149 

T 

Tallow,  Great  Britain,  imports  of   488 

Tanning  materials.  Great  Britain,  manufacture  of  extracts   584 

Philipines,  in   1337 

Russia,  opening  for  4  24,  504 

Si  raits  settlements,  shipments  to  Canada  718,  1322 

Tape  and  steel  lines,  Russia,  market  for   1141 

Tariff,  Australia,  changes  ;.  1398 

"       report  on  investigation   1080 

Brazil,  customs   477 

effect  of  currency  depreciation   216 

British  Honduras   547 

China   115  * 

German,  Southwest  Africa  .-   664 

Great  Britain  929,  978,  1015,  1064,  1199 

Japan  1518,  1571 

New  Zealand,  changes  and  interpretations..  ..210,  546,  663,  791,  1399,  1452,  1520,  1571 

South  Africa,  changes  and  interpretations  211,  664,  914,  1154 

Tasmania,  Dairying  .   599 

Harbours   599 

Horticulture   -599 

Market  598,  737 

Mining   599 

Trade   598 

Taxes,  Holland,  proposed   1376 

New  Zealand  1248,  1438 

Tea,  Chinese  trade  375,  789,  1580 

Tea  boxes,  China,  trade  in   1187 

Telegraph  poles,  Great  Britain,  government  purchases   833 

"  market  .   515 

Telegraphy,  Norway  and  Denmark,  new  system  of   1308 

Telephone  cable,  New  Zealand  tenders   334 

Tenders,  Japan   841 

South  Africa  1080,  1442 

for  refrigerating  plant   1201 

Textiles,  Japanese  industry   337 

Threshing  machines,  Russia,  Siberian  market   S10 

Tie  trade,  European   1560 

Timber  (See  also  "Lumber"),  Australian  964,  1113 

Brazil   4S1 

Canada   963 

China  trade  110,  1183,  1407 

European  trade   1560 

Great  Britain,  demand  in  254,  3S9,  584,  672 

"  for  hutting  and  trench  work  716,  774 

"  imports   965 

market  in  366,  661,  6S9 

"  market  report   1256 

Holland,  trade  of   1177 

India   1044 

Italy   1279 

Russia,  resources   ..  1048 

"     trade  outlook   444 

South  Africa   11 

"         rise  in  prices   1S1 

Swedish  market   146 

Tinware,  Russia,  market  for   1143 

Tires,  Brazilian,  demand   409 

Great  Britain,  inquiry  for   1549 

Tobacco,  Great  Britain,  cultivation  of   937 

Philippine  Islands,  exports   1525 

South  African  exports   57S 

Tomatoes,  British  West  Indies   1089 

Great  Britain,  imports   963 

Italy,  extract   12S2 

Tomato  Sauce,  Required  in  fish-producing  countries   1442 

Tomatoes,  canned,  Cuba,  market  for   1440 

Great  Britain,  imports  '  ,  ..S27,  142$ 
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Tools,  Argentina,  imports  of   65 

Great  Britain  market   635 

Russia,  opening  for  428,  1140,  1143,  1203 

"      Siberian  market   812 

Toys,  Australia   1030 

Brazil,  market  for.  .  .   94 

Cuba   1441 

Great  Britain,  Scotch  market   1045 

"  shortage  of  metal   1495 

South  Africa,  trade  in   276 

Swiss  industry   1413 

Trade,  Algeria   740 

Argentina  309,  003,  1410,  1528 

M         prospects  for  future  Q   59 

Australia,  with  Japan   732 

 3,  705 

Balkans,  outlook  for   86 

Brazil  472,  1338 

"       conditions  in   273 

British  Guiana  1366,1371 

British  West  Indies  12,  16,  183,  200,  368,  620,  816,  1031,  1086,  1508,  1511 

Canada  200,  254,  255,  257 

preliminary  statement  26,  580,  830,  1076,  1312,  1557 

prohibited  exports  772,  1212,  1274 

summary  for  twelve  months  129,  384,  581,  834,  1132,  1378 

Ceylon   1507 

China  108,  202,  783,  1405,  1407,  1575,  1577,  1579 

"    expansion   1387 

"    Harbin   940 

"    Manchuria,  effect  of  war  on.  .  •   986 

"    Mongolia   939 

"    pointers   115 

Damaraland   9 

Denmark  1453,  1458,  1462 

Durban   10 

Egypt   203 

Exports,  development  of   776 

Fiji   1215 

France   81 

trend  of  80,  447,  783 

Great  Britain  21,  163,  246,  313,  363,  462,  517,  768,  821, 

828,894,  1007,1059,  1071,  1125,1190,  1302,  1357,1425 

Great  Britain,  Belgian  opportunity   638 

import  duties  and  customs  regulations   144 

inquiries   170 

of  Scotland   669 

prohibited  exports.. 36,  207,  341,  540,  660,  912,  1084,  1153,  1213,  1274,  1516 

with  Italy   739 

"    United  States   637 

Hawaii  1155,  1160,  1161 

Holland,  regulations  governing   209 

India  201,  215,  837 

Italy  203,  1275,  12S3 

"    opening  for   1320 

"    with  Canada   93 

Japan  305,  96S,  1034,  1529 

"      with  Australia   732 

Leeward  Islands   597 

Malta   204 

Newfoundland   597 

New  Zealand  121,  3S2,  626,1218,  1327,  1330,1438 

Norway   742 

Paraguay  SX2,  952 

Philippine  islands  846,  1520,  1527 

Rumania,  Canadian  with   93 

Russia,  facilities  for  L33,  293,  501,  723 

methods  of  competing  countries  in   1237 

"      the  Caucasus   713 

"      Pacific  ocean  ports   876 

"      Siberia   S09 

trade  possibilities  of  Siberia   31 

Seychelles.   S47 

Siam,  Bangkok   S47 

South  Africa  6.  17S.  753.  S4S,  133S 

Straits  Settlements  •   793 
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Switzerland,  facilities  for  trade  with  1085,  1149 

Tasmania  598,  737 

United  States   849 

Uruguay  -  952 

Trade  conditions,  Argentina   631 

Australia  509,  713,  1117 

Ceylon   1339 

British  West  Indies   15 

China  211,  490,  667,  786 

Colombia   1046 

Cuba   279 

Fiji   1220 

Italy  347,  1467 

Latin-America   89 

Netherlands   1096 

New  Zealand  794,  919,  1582 

Russia  605,  983,  1043 

Venezuela   741 

Trade  Inquiries,  Great  Britain.  .  170,  827 

Russia   27 

Trade  Marks,  Argentina   66 

South  America   537 

Trade  Methods,  Holland   1148 

Rumania   1447 

Russia,  Siberian  market   812 

Trade  Pointers,  Brazil  478,  603 

Holland   1180 

New  Zealand   1333 

Paraguay   1499 

Russia   199 

South  America. .  141,535,  1073,  1391 

Trade  Possibilities,  Belgium   1148 

British-  Guiana   1370 

India.   837 

Italy   851 

Russia,  Siberia   31 

Trading  with  the  Enemy,  Belgium   977 

Canada  595,  640,  1150,  1212 

China  944,  977 

Great  Britain  '.  .544,  853,  903,  977 

Liberia  and  Portuguese  East  Africa   1453 

Siam   977 

Treaty,  China,  Mongolian   938 

Treaty  Ports,  China   108 

Trunks,  Argentina,  leather   66 

Tungsten,  Australia   1116 

Turkeys,  Great  Britain,  market  in  572,  1198 

Typewriters,  Russia,  market  for  428,  505 

U 

Underwear,  Australia   236 

Great  Britain  407,  589,  1356 

Uruguay,  Agricultural  machinery   954 

machinery,  road  making   955 

Trade   952 

United  States,  Leather,  sole,  scarcity  of   9S6 

Legitimate  industry,  to  encourage   903 

Lumber  production   345 

Trade   849 

Trans-Pacific  steamship  service   1012 

Uruguay,  Saws,  market  for   7S2 

V 

Valves,  Argentina,  trade  in   65 

Varnishes,  Argentina   65 

Vegetables  Products,  Brazil,  import  of   477 

Great  Britain,  imports   962 

Vehicles,  British  West  Indies,  demand  in  

Italian,  imports  of   1-Sl 

New  Zealand,  market  for  supplies   269 

Vehicles,  farm,  Russia,  Siberian  market   812 
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Veneers,  Argentina,  demand  for   64 

Great  Britain,  market  for   1354 

Venezuela,  Trade  conditions   741 

Vises,  Russia,  market  for   1142 

Vladivostok,  Russian  port  374,  873 
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Wages,  Great  Britain,  increase  in   12C0 

War,  Australia,  loan   1311 
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British  West  Indies,  effect  of   1*2 

"             opportunities  arising  from   18 

Bulgaria,  proclamations  to  apply  to  

Contraband  of  36,  600,  735,  1032,  1150 

France,  supplies  for  L07.7,  1391 

%    Great  Britain,  effect  on  port  of  London   1007 

Japan,  legislation  ■   1040 

Supplies  from  Canada   387 

Waste  Wood,  Gas  from   127 

Water,  Norway,  shortage  of  •.   240 

Weather,  British  West  Indies   61 S 

Whale  oil,  Great  Britain,  imports   1024 

Whales,  Norway,  fishery   762 

Wheat,  Argentina   488 

Australia,  imports  from  Argentina   712 

Belgium,  for  government   1320 

Brazil   480 

Canada,  exports  from   640 

China   942 

Egypt,  supplies  of   92 

France,  duties  re-established  on   1210 

Great  Britain   25 

harvest   1068 

imports  of  894,  1429 

opening  for  Canadian   1070 

situation  887,  1126,  1130 

Japan  716,  1042 

Italy,  situation   1281 

New  Zealand,  demand  in   383 

"           shortage  of   1329 

World's  supply  :  •  .  .  335 

Wheatmeal,  Great  Britain,  imports  of   1126 

Wheelbarrows,  South  Africa   770 

Whitewood,  Holland                                                                                                 ',   1177 

Wine,  Canada,  trade  in   1446 

Italy,  crop  of   1277 

Wire,  British,  demand  for  275,  1071 

New  Zealand,  demand  for  copper   383 

"           tender  for   1326 

Wire,  brass,  Great  Britain,  market  for   636 

Wire  Fencing,  Argentina,  woven   63 

Wire  rope,  Russia,  demand  for   987 

Wood  block  paving,  Great  Britain,  market..   '.  764,  1077 

Wooden-Boxes,  China,  trade  of   1187 

Wooden  Poles,  Great  Britain,  cost   516 

market   615 

"             merchants   516 

sizes   615 

Wood  (See  also  "Timber"  and  "Lumber"),  Great  Britain,  demand  in                    254,  672,  1351 

Greece,  market  for   857 

Wood  Pulp,    Argentina,  production  in  279,1308 

Cuba   245 

France,  duty  reduced   639 

"       inquiry  for   261 

Great  Britain,  imports  661,966 

"              market   702 

Italy,  required  in   1077 

Japan  •  551,576,641,974,1047 

New  Zealand,  manufacture  of  •   668 

Norway  239,513,761,  1162,  11S1,  1306 

Spain,  market  for   485 

Swedish  industry   344 
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Wool,  Australian,  exports   710 

Great  Britain   769 

South  Africa  10,  436 

Woolen  Goods,  Italian  market  \   332 

Japan,  imports   972 

Russian  industry   654 

Woolen  Fabrics,  Cuba,  imports  of   189 

"      market  for   189 

Wrapping  Paper,  Cuba,  inquiry  for   20 

Wrenches,  Russia,  market  for  ,   1142 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  May  21,  1915. 

DECLINE   IN  AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE. 

The  incidence  of  war  and  drought  conditions,  combined  with  the  lack  of  shipping 
facilities,  is  reflected  in  the  marked  contraction  in  the  oversea  trade  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  concurrent  fiscal  year. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  March  31,  1915,  the  value  of  Commonwealth  imports 
was  £50,201,984,  as  against  £63,457,874  in  the  same  nine  months  in  1913-14,  a  decrease 
of  £13,255,890.  The  latter  total,  however,  included  warships  valued  at  £2,495,000.  The 
exports  for  the  same  period  in  1914-15  were  valued  at  £45,012,726,  as  compared  with 
£70,002,469  for  the  nine  months  ending  March  31,  1914,  a  falling  away  of  £25,989,743. 


COMMONWEALTH  REVENUE  RETURNS. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  578  appeared  a  summary  of  the  customs  and  excise 
revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  financial  year  which 
ended  on  December  31,  1914.  Recently  the  figures  were  made  available  relative  to  the 
customs  and  excise  returns'  for  April,  which  showed  an  increase  of  £170,361  over  the 
receipts  for  the  similar  'month  of  last  year.  Under  the  war  and  drought  conditions 
despite  the  increased  tarirT  in  December  last,  it  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be 
a  decrease  in  the  revenue  for  the  financial  year  of  £700,000.  Ten  months  have  gone, 
and  the  decrease  is  less  than  £5,500,  and  if  in  May  and  June  the  receipts  arc  equal 
to  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  there  may  be  a  slight  increase  instead  of 
the  expected  deficiency.  Much  of  the  anticipated  deficiency  has  been  made  up  by  the 
higher  duties  on  narcotics  and  stimulants,  which  became  operative  in  December,  and 
is  not  attributed  to  increased  consumption. 

The  following  tables  give  the  particulars  of  the  comparative  receipts  from  each 
btate : — 

Net  Customs  and  Excise  Revenue. 

For  the  Ten  Months  ended 

State.  April  30.  1914.    April  30.  1  91  5. 

New  South  Wales   £  5,579,751  £  5,752,736 

Victoria   3,699,233  3.64S.335 

Queensland   1,245,523  1,393.743 

South  Australia   990,547  816,528 

Western  Australia   812,101  737. 

Tasmania   219,364  191.417 

Northern  Territory   10,594  '  11,288 


Total 

82,362— 1£ 


£12.557.113       £  12.551.707 
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Net  Post  Office  Revenue. 


State.  April  30,  1914 

New  South  Wales   £  1,439,679 


For  the  Ten  Months  ended 

April  30,  1915. 


Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia.. 
Western  Australia . 

Tasmania  

Northern  Territory 


998,381 
542,492 
357,391 
282,087 
138,972 
897 


Total   £  3,759,899 


£  1,436,794 
1,008,270 
564,552 
365,315 
275,648 
134,514 
1,294 

£  3,7S6,387 


COMMONWEALTH  FEDERAL  FINANCE. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  nine  months  ended 
March  31,  1915,  shows  the  total  revenue  as  £15,302,411,  as  compared  with  £15,323,907 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  while  the  expenditure  was  £25,092,490  as  compared 
with  £16,380,030.  The  war  expenditure  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
£10,428,596  as  compared  with  £1,908,757  on  defence  for  the  similar  period  of  the  last 
year. 

The  following  tables  show  the  revenue  and  expenditure  under  each  head  (fractions 
of  pounds  omitted)  : — 

For  the  Nine  Months  ended 
Commonwealth  Revenue.               March  31,  1914.    March  31,  1915. 
excise  £  11,353,685 


Customs  and 

Post  office  

Land  tax  

Coinage  

Defence  

Patents   . .    . .  I  

Trade  marks,  copyrights  and  designs  

Quarantine  

Capital  Territory  

Probate    and    succession  duties  

Northern  Territory  

Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta  Railway  

Port  Augusta-Oodnadatta  Railway  

Repayment  of  States'  proportion  of  pensions .  . 
Contributions  of  officers  towards  pensions  under 

State  Acts  

Miscellaneous  receipts  

Total  revenue  

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  revenue  

Proceeds  of  loan  for  war  purposes  from  Govern- 
ment of  United  Kingdom  


3,386,341 
167,9-38 
162,663 
15,770 
15,925 
4,403 
10,791 
10,717 

29,939 
953 
659 
2,119 

2028 
159,974 

£  15,323,907 


11,177,916 
3,429,819 
196, 69S 
16-0,693 
139,777 
13,215 
3,645 
10,361 
10,189 
804 
28,477 
17,730 
6,149 
1,919 

1,S94 
103.125 

15,302,411 
2,795,000 

6.000,000 


Total  receipts  £  15,323,907      £  24,097.411 


Commonwealth  Expenditure. 

Governor  General  

Parliament  

Prime  Minister  

Treasurer  , 

Invalid  and  Old  Age  Pensions   .  . 

Maternity  allowance  

Attorney  General  

External  Affairs  

Northern  Territory  Railway  

Defence  

Trade  and  Customs,  omitting  sugar  bounty. 

Sugar  bounty  

Home  Affairs  

Postmaster  General  

New  works  

Construction  of  fleet  

Telegraphs  and  telephones — special  works  . 

Total  ordinary  and  new  works  expenditure. 

Surplus  revenue  paid  to  States  

Special  payment  to  State  of  Tasmania..  . 

Total  expenditure  


For  the  Nine  Months  ended 
March  31,  1914.    March  31,  1915. 


£  11,609 

£  13,562 

159,560 

269,054 

65,551 

38,143 

253,222 

334, SOS 

1,996,165 

2,123,932 

514,720 

533,425 

54,941 

55,023 

137.700 

161,174 

276,153 

223.271 

1, 90S, 757 

1  0.428,596 

384,256 

546.016 

152.9S9 

3 

110,808 

223.074 

3.526.42S 

3,626,600 

1,762,619 

1.400.930 

461,921 

862,651 

16.466 

£11,793,881 

£20.340.270 

4,518,699 

4.644.::" 

67,500 

67,500 

£16,380.080 

£25, 052. 400 
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MARKED  INCREASE   IN   THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

Particulars  relating  to  the  cost  of  living  up  to  the  end  of  April  have  been  made 
available  by  the  Commonwealth  statistician  (Mr.  G.  H.  Knibbs).  The  aggregate 
result  for  the  thirty  towns  covered  hy  the  investigations  shows  that  prices  of  46 
articles  of  food  and  groceries  were  13-2  per  cent  higher  in  April  of  this  year  than  in 
July  last. 

The  base  (=1,000)  for  the  whole  table  is  the  average  cost  in  1912.  The  increase 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  is  greatest  in  Queensland  (21  •  3  per  cent),  followed  by 
Victoria  (16-3),  South  Australia  (14-5),  Tasmania  (14-1),  and  Western  Australia 
(10-3),  the  increase  being  least  in  New  South  Wales  (8-6  per  cent). 

In  the  following  table  particulars  are  given  in  the  form  of  index  numbers  of 
price  levels  for  food  and  groceries  in  April  compared,  firstly,  with  July,  1914,  the  last 
month  prior  to  the  war,  and  secondly,  with  prices  in  March,  1915,  in  the  capital  cities 


of  each  state: — 

Increase 
July,  1914, 

City.  July,  1914.    March,  1915.    April,  1915.        to  April,  1915. 

per  cent. 

Sydney   1,011  1,080  1,098  8-6 

Melbourne   970  1,067  1,125  16-0 

Brisbane   926  1,046  1,129  21-9 

Adelaide   1,097  1,188  1,251  14-0 

Perth   1,175  1,290  1,311  11-6 

Hobart   1,063  1,152  1,220  14.8 


Prices  of  the  46  commodities  included  were  over  18  per  cent  higher  in  April  last 
than  in  April,  1912,  over  16  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  same  month  in  1913,  and  over 
13  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  same  month  in  1914.  Prices  of  food  and  groceries 
were  higher  in  April  than  in  March  in  all  the  capital  towns.  The  increase  was 
greatest  in  Brisbane  (7-9  per  cent),  followed  in  the  order  named  by  Hobart  (5-9  per 
cent),  Melbourne  (5-4  per  cent),  Adelaide  (5-3  per  cent),  Sydney  (1-7  per  cent), 
and  Perth  (1-6  per  cent). 

BALTIC   LUMBER   FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

Advices  received  in  Melbourne  from  Sweden  state  that  there  are  awaiting  ship- 
ment from  that  country,  and  detained  by  lack  of  freight,  at  least  100,000  standards 
of  timber.  This  represents  200,000,000  super,  feet  which  cannot  be  moved.  An 
instance  has  been  cited  in  which  a  vessel  had  been  laden  with  timber  and  was  in 
readiness  to  clear  when  a  difficulty  arose,  and  it  was  necessary  to  unload.  The 
handling  charges  involved — and  lost — amounted  to  approximately  £40,000.  It  is  still 
impossible  to  obtain  Baltic  sorts,  and  it  is  understood  that  immense  quantities  of 
timber  are  stacked  awaiting  shipment,  much  of  it  being  for  Australia.  Timber  is 
being  shipped,  although  somewhat  irregularly,  from  Norway,  and  consignors  there 
are  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  ability  to  do  business  where  others  cannot  fill  orders, 
quoting  £12  per  standard  fx).b.  for  descriptions  which  not  long  ago  were  obtainable  at 
about  £8  15s.  Od.  to  £9  10s.  Od.  Freights,  however,  are  exceedingly  hisjh,  up  to 
£5  6s.  Od.  per  standard  being  mentioned. 

BREAKING  OF  THE  A I  STRALTAN  DftOl  (ill  T. 

Never  has  a  bountiful  rainfall  been  more  appreciated  nor  mere  beneficial  to  Aus- 
tralia than  in  the  breaking  of  the  prolonged  drought  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  in 
May  and  which  has  intermittently  continued  until  this  date.  The  driest  portions  of 
the  Commonwealth  have  benefited  greatly,  and  in  one  district  in  Queensland  five  inches 
were  recorded  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  less  than  seven  days,  more  rain  fell  over  vast 
areas  of  country  than  during  the  whole  <>t'  the  previous  year.     Absolute  ruin  had 
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threatened  wheat  growers  and  dairymen  who  had  been  struggling  for  many  months  in 
the  hope  of  ultimate  relief.  While  large  numbers  of  <cattle  and  sheep,  and  even  horses, 
were  decimated  before  the  rain  came,  anxiety  as  to  the  future  has  been  completely 
allayed.  Following  the  genial  warm  rain,  a  cold  spell  was  experienced  which  increased 
the  mortality  amongst  starving  stock. 

The  prospect  of  a  second  year  of  drought  had  overshadowed  every  other  considera- 
tion, not  excluding  that  of  the  conflict  in  Europe.  The  reservation,  by  the  state  gov- 
ernmentSj  of  amnio  stocks  of  seed  wheat,  distributed  to  necessitous  farmers  upon  liberal 
terms  of  payment,  was  an  exceedingly  wise  provision.  With  the  almost  certain  knowl- 
edge that  wheat  will  he  sold  at  high  prices  at  the  close  of  this  year,  practical  encour- 
agement has  been  directed  towards  increasing  the  crop  areas.  In  September  or 
October  spring  rains  will  be  required  to  ensure  what  is  hoped  to  prove  a  record  harvest. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  welcome  atmospheric  change  has  been  a  distinct  revival 
in  trade,  with  a  consequent  disposition  of  importers  to  place  larger  orders  for  require- 
ments from  oversea. 

DEPLETION  OF  AVAILABLE  SUPPLIES. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  593>  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  shortage  in 
1 i  inn  age  available  for  carrying  cargo  from  Great  Britain  and  North  America  to  Aus- 
tralia was  acutely  felt  through  stocks  of  oversea  merchandise  being  rapidly  depleted 
and  with  little  prospect  of  immediate  replenishment.  The  means  of  transport  from 
oversea  are  becoming  reduced,  and  those  available  more  costly,  thus  in  the  meantime 
supplies  of  many  commodities  have  been  entirely  distributed  and  importers  are  with- 
out stocks.  In  the  principal  Australian  importing  centres — Sydney  and  Melbourne — 
the  chief  trading  characteristic  now  existing  is  the  growing  scarcity  of  many  goods 
and  the  consequent  rise  in  prices.  Fencing  wire,  netting,  iron,  steel  and  (manufac- 
tured or  semi-manufactured)  metal  lines  have  become  so  scarce  that  merchants  have 
difficulty  in  apportioning  their  limited  stocks. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  some  lines  of  hardware,  wearing  apparel  and  Eastern 
goods.  Importers  of  groceries  are  unable  to  obtain  supplies  of  foodstuffs  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  retailers.  Not  only  is  there  a  shortage  of  butter,  sugar,  condensed 
milk,  etc.  (usually  provided  by  domestic  production),  but  supplies  of  substitutes  such 
as  honey,  cheese,  margarine,  lard,  etc.,  are  inadequate.  Shipments  of  Australian  butter 
sent  to  London  months  ago  are  now  being  returned  to  meet  the  demand  until  produc- 
tion begins  some  three  months  hence.  It  is  estimated  that  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
will  be  imported — likely  from  Java  or  Fiji — as  a  result  of  the  disastrous  season  in 
Queensland.  Stocks  of  a  number  of  chemicals  are  also  exhausted.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  many  disadvantages  under  which  importers  are  labouring,  it  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  volume  of  trade  is  fairly  satisfactory. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  May  27,  1915. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  EXPORTS. 

The  total  exports  of  South  African  productions  during  1914  wore  to  the  value  of 
£38,495,076,  as  compared  with  £65,114,634  for  1913;  however,  a  comparison  between 
the  statistics  of  the  two  years  is  liable  to  be  misleading  unless  consideration  is  given 
to  the  detention  of  raw  gold  and  diamonds  within  the  Union,  which  accounts  for  most 
of  the  difference  as  shown. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  items  of  South  African  pro- 
duce exported  during-  the  years  1914  and  1913 : — 

Increase 


Articles. 

1914. 

1913. 

or 

Decrease. 

Animals,  living  

i  34,497 

£  40,846 



£  6,349 

Asbestos,  raw  

19,823 

15,143 

+ 

4,680 

Bark  

286,399 

309,329 

22,930 

Blasting  compounds  

23,448 

37,001 



13,553 

Buchu  leaves  

2.7,558 

32,071 

.  

4,513 

Coal  

1,247,915 

1,392,464 



144,549 

Copper  ore  

700,067 

449,509 

250,558 

5,512,919 

12,016,525 

6,503,606 

1,342,717 

2,953,587 



1,610,870 

Fish,  dried  and  preserved.  .  . 

112,310 

106,5*88 

+ 

5,722 

Fodder  and  forage  

47,74-4 

32,520 

+■ 

15,224 

Fruit,  fresh  

95,586 

54,628 

+ 

40,958 

20,543,966 

37,589,399 

17,045,433 

834,202 

876,255 

42,053 

1,572,317 

2,018,204 

445,887 

447,388 

89,561 

+ 

357,827 

33,856 

12,874 

+ 

20,982 

103,763 

122,692 

18,929 

32,795 

30,385 

+ 

2,410 

Wool  

4,238,205 

5,719,288 

1,481,083 

An  interesting  example  of  the  changed  conditions  of  export  brought  about  by  the 
war  is  shown  in  the  wool  export.  From  August  to  December  in  1913,  South  Africa 
exported  direct  to  America  146,000  pounds  of  wool  and  in  the  last  five  months  of 
1914  there  was  shipped  732,000  pounds,  while  in  January  of  this  year  South  Africa 
shipped  to  America  no  less  than  2,633,257  pounds. 

Corn  exports  show  an  increase  in  1914;  the  total  export  in  1914  was  1,100,000 
bags,  and  this  year,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
South  Africa,  the  surplus  available  for  export  is  likely  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
3,000,000  bags. 

IMPORTED  GOODS  RE-EXPORTED. 

The  grand  total  of  imported  goods  re-exported  in  1914  from  South  Africa  was  to 
a  value  of  $8,600,000.  Some  of  the  principal  items  were  as  follows :  Clothing.  $65,000 ; 
bags,  $110,000;  cotton  manufactures,  $115,000;  articles  of  food  and  drink,  $515,000; 
furniture,  $66,000;  hardware,  $250,000;  implements,  agricultural,  $15,00C ;  machinery, 
$215,000;  vehicles,  $150,000 ;  wood  and  timber,  $65,000. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES. 

In  connection  with  the  Federal  control  of  railways,  posts  and  telegraphy  a  <rroat 
many  oversea  tenders  are  submitted  to  manufacturers  through  the  High  Commissioner 
for  South  Africa  in  London.  The  following  are  some  items  of  purchase  as  taken  from 
the  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1916;  these  items  will 
show  the  importance  of  South  African  Government  purchases  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters: — 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN  RAILWAYS  AND  HARBOUR  ESTIMATES. 


For  Permanent  Way — 

Sleepers   $430,000 

Rails  (secured  by  Canada)  250,000 

Other  material   110,000 

Locomotive  Department — 

Locomotive  material   1,450,000 

Coaching  stock  material   480,000 

Dining  cars  and  refreshment  room  provisions   860,000 

Union  Government  Stationery  Department — 

Printing  paper  and  material   110,000 

Stationery  supplies   185,000 

Union  Government  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephone  Department — 

Clothing                                                                                    . .  36,000 

Technical  furniture  and  fittings   16,000 

Mail  bags   19,500 

General  stores   55,000 

Union  Government  Public  Works  Department — 

Furniture  and  fittings,  museums   85,000 

Union  Government  Irrigation  Department — 

Tools  and  accessories   15,000 

Drilling  stores   38,000 


CAPE  TOWN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Last  week  the  Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  its  annual  meeting:  and 
the  president  in  his  annual  review  dealt  with  the  trade  statistics  of  1914.  These 
figures  have  already  been  submitted  in  previous  reports  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  some  principal  points  in  the  address. 

DETAINED  CARGOES. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  a  number  of  German  vessels  with  ca,rgo  for  South 
Africa  were  either  captured  by  the  British  Admiralty  or  took  refuge  in  neutral  ports. 
The  chamber  at  once  initiated  proceedings  to  obtain  goods  from  these  vessels,  and 
eventually  the  work  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  more  than  2,000  consignees,  distri- 
buted throughout  this  country,  placed  their  interests  in  our  hands.  To  show  the 
extent  of  the  work  which  has  been  done,  61  meetings  of  committees  have  been  held, 
and  no  less  than  25,000  letters  have  been  received  and  despatched,  in  addition  to  all 
the  current  work  of  the  chamber.  All  the  details  of  the  work  of  these  committees 
have  been  published  month  by  month  in  the  chamber's  journal,  so  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  amplify  them  now,  except  to  say  that  they  cover  three  German  prizes  cap- 
tured in  Table  Bay,  one  captured  by  the  Admiralty  and  taken  into  Simon's  Town, 
and  interned  ships  at  neutral  ports,  to  the  number  of  nineteen,  at  Bahia  (Brazil), 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  Delagoa  Bay,  Teneriffe,  German  East  Africa, 
and  Batavia.  We  have  also  spent  considerable  labour  in  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  Australian  merchants  for  goods  upon  the  Hamm,  Apolda  and  Birkenfels,  and  they 
have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  conducted  negotia- 
tions and  the  assistance  which  has  been  given  to  them. 

COLLECTION   OF  STATISTICS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  very  little  has  been  done  by  the  Government  to  put  into 
force  the  Act  recently  passed  for  the  collection  of  statistics.  At  the  moment  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  the  annual  production  within  the  Union  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  maize,  wine,  fruit,  and1  so  forth.  If  the  finances  of  the  Union  will  not  permit  of 
complete  statistics  being  collected,  it  would  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  mercantile 
community  to  have  reliable  figures  relating  to  the  principal  products  of  the  Union, 
such  as  first  mentioned,  for  the  past  and  coming  season. 
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TRADE  OF  DAM  ARAL  AND. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  at  this  time  to  refer  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  German 
Southwest  Africa.  The  imports  amount  approximately  to  two  millions  sterling,  82 
per  cent  of  which  came  from  Germany,  14  per  cent  from  the  Union,  and  one  per  cent 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  near  future  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
British  Empire  manufacturer  to  reverse  the  figures,  and  we  hope  that  next  year  will 
show  that  this  has  been  done.  The  exports  of  German  Southwest  are  also  striking, 
as  in  addition  to  diamonds,  cattle,  hides,  .skins,  and  wool,  there  are  important  items 
such  as  marble,  copper,  copper  ores,  lead,  tin  ore,  wood  and  forestry  products,  etc. 
The  value  of  copper  ore  exported  annually  being  about  six  million  marks,  say  about 
£300,000. 

PROGRESSIVE  AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  during  the  past  year  has  made  enormous  strides,  and  farms  have 
been  and  are  in  good  demand  at  enhanced  prices.  Capital  has  bean  sunk  in  per- 
manent improvements,  such  as  wells,  windmills,  irrigation  schemes,  and  much  valu- 
able stock  has  been  imported  from  Europe.  Grain  and  lucerne  have  commanded  good 
prices;  and  though  wine  has  been  sold  at  low  prices,  there  has  lately  been  an  upward 
movement,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  maintained.  The  failure  of  the  ostrich 
feather  industry  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  attention  is  now  being  directed  to 
growing  lucerne  in  large  quantities,  and  this  may  form  the  basis  of  a  large  trade  in  the 
export  of  beef  and  mutton,  not  to  mention  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  stock. 
The  fruit  export  has  also  shown  great  vitality,  but  has  been  affected  adversely  by  the 
great  war.  Prices  realized  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  very  satisfactory,  though 
there  has  been  a  serious  decline  in  the  tonnage  shipped  owing  entirely  to  the  war. 

OPTIMISTIC  OUTLOOK. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  after  the  war,  and  when  military  expenditure 
ceases,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  period  of  depression  similar  to  that  which  South 
Africa  experienced  during  the  years  1904-1910.  With  this  view  I  do  not  altogether 
agree.  The  circumstances  to-day  are  entirely  different  to  those  that  obtained  at  the 
end  of  the  South  African  war.  Then,  as  most  of  you  are  aware,  there  was  an 
enormous  Imperial  military  expenditure;  the  wealth,  of  the  country,  in  the  shape  of 
farms  and  stock,  had  been  destroyed;  and  the  land,  generally  speaking,  has  been 
devastated.  Agriculture  had  ceased  in  two  of  the  provinces;  added  to  this  was  the 
artificial  inflation  of  the  value  of  property,  together  with  the  trade  boom  for  1903. 
Our  imports  then  almost  doubled  our  exports.  Compared  with  the  South  African 
war  period,  we  have  to-day  in  South  Africa  an  almost  normal  state  of  affairs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  high  prices  of  wheat,  lucerne,  fodder,  etc.  Since  the  South 
African  war  our  exports  have  expanded,  and  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  sound,  and  in 
a  position  to  withstand  the  economic  shock  that  must  result  when  peace  is  declared. 

Comparisons  and  deductions  cannot  be  made  on  last  year's  trading,  and  one  can 
only  compare  to-day  with  pre-union  days;  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  not- 
withstanding strikes,  war  and  rebellion,  we  have  made  such  solid  progress  3ince  union 
that  we  can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

DURBAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  full  text  of  the  chairman's  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Durban 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1914  have  been  received. 

The  president's  address  in  a  general  way  covers  the  activity  of  the  chamber  duT- 
ing  1914,  and  in  a  special  way  deals  with  industries  of  Natal  which  have  been 
covered  in  a  report  to  the  Department  by  Mi-.  K.  .1.  Wilkinson,  commercial  agent  at 
Durban. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  chairman's  address  which  is  of  interest: — 

SHORTAGE   OF  FOODSTUFFS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  there  is  bound  to  be  a  general  shortage  in  food- 
stuffs  throughout  the  world,  which  will  take  some  years  to  correct.  South  Africa  will 
have  such  an  opportunity  as  she  has  never  had  before  of  developing  her  resources  in 
that  connection,  and  in  building  up  a  greater  trade  in  grain,  sugar,  and  other  corn- 
mod  it  its.  Lot  our  Government,  therefore,  be  sympathetic  and  determined  to  tackle 
this  question  with  all  the  vigour  in  its  power,  and  so  drive  away  depression  from  our 
doors  and  bring  prosperity  in  its  place. 

WOOL. 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  total  quantity  of  wool  received  into 
Durban  up  to  March  24  was  101,948  bales,  to  which  might  be  added  a  probable  20,000 
more  to  arrive  by  the  end  of  the  season,  while  last  year  up  to  the  end  of  April  the 
number  was  142,967.  The  rebellion  in  the  Free  State  was,  of  course,  in  part  respon- 
sible for  the  setback,  while,  again,  farmers  who  did  not  shear  their  six  months  wool 
in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the  German  markets,  are  allowing  it  to  remain 
undipped  until  it  becomes  a  12'  months  wool. 

TRADE  OF  DURBAN. 

Trade  in  Durban  has  been  better  than  usual  during  the  last  few  months,  largely 
due,  I  understand,  to  purchases  made  by  the  military  authorities,  and  probably  to  a 
greater  extent  by  the  fact  that  supplies  are  not  coming  forward  from  home  with  regu- 
larity, and  consequently  stocks  are  becoming  short,  and  many  storekeepers  and  up- 
country  merchants  are  doing  their  best  to  cover  themselves,  and  so  are  ordering  more 
freely  than  they  would  in  normal  circumstances.  Unless  supplies  come  forward  with 
greater  regularity  in  the  near  future,  I  fear  a  very  critical  position  will  be  created, 
and  wholesale  houses  will  find  themselves  entirely  cleared  of  many  of  their  chief  lines. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  deliveries  from  the  ho>me  manufacturers,  most  of  whom  are 
employed  in  making  up  war  materials  in  some  form  or  other,  and  even  when  delivery 
is  obtained  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  ship  goods.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
steamers  recently  arriving  at  this  port  have  been  half  empty  owing  to  the  fact  that 
labour  was  not  procurable  in  England  to  load  the  vessels.  It  is  to  be  trusted  that  this 
state  of  affairs  will  soon  be  remedied. 

'  JOHANNESBURG  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  Commercial  Year  Book  for  1915,  published  by  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  just  been  received.  The  book  includes  the  annual  report  of  the  chamber 
and  the  president's  address  which  covers  in  a  thorough  way  all  matters  concerning 
trade  generally  in  South  Africa,  but  in  a  particular  way  the  conditions  as  applied  to 
Johannesburg. 

TRADE  IN  1914. 

One  special  feature  of  the  report  in  connection  with  the  various  statements  ami 
other  information  contained  in  the  annual  report  is  an  official  comment  on  the 
principal  feature  of  the  trading  operations  during  1914,  some  of  which  may  bo  noted  :-- 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 

The  year  was  characterized  by  a  succession  of  difficulties  to  all  wholesale 
traders. 

In  regard  to  the  present  year,  prospects  are  not  without  anticipations  of  con- 
tinuing difficulties  in  respect  of  replenishing  and  maintaining  stocks  and  of  increased 
working  expenses,  but  the  foundations  of  trade  have  withstood  the  strain  to  an  extent 
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that  was  hardly  hoped  for,  and,  as  soon  as  the  unsettlements  inseparable  from  war 
operations  are  removed,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for  a  concurrent  advance  towards 
normal  conditions. 

Although  certain  industries  (e.g.,  diamonds,  ostrich  feathers,  etc.)  have  mean- 
while suffered  almost  to  extinction,  it  is  gratifying  that  the  gold  output  has  been 
maintained,  and  the  plentiful  rains  give  promise  of  large  crops  to  be  reaped,  for 
which  there  is  certain  to  be  a  ready  market,  particularly  if  adequate  facilities  are 
arranged  for. 


MINING  MATERIAL  AND  MACHINERY. 


This  trade,  so  far  as  sale  of  goods  ex-stock  is  concerned,  was  well  maintained 
during  the  year,  the  sales  diuring  the  months  of  August  and  September  balancing  any 
previous  or  later  drop.  There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  serious  falling  off  in 
the  turnover  other  than  that  occasioned  by  stricter  economy  being  exercised  by  the 
mines  and  the  cutting  down  of  stocks.  There  is  a  dearth  of  orders  for  construction 
work,  and  the  importation  of  large  plants  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  although  there 
are  anticipations  of  fairly  large  extensions  for  various  municipalities.  No  material 
betterment  of  this  trade  is,  however,  expected  until  the  mining  groups  are  in  a 
position  to  finance  new  development  and  construction  work. 

The  following  figures  showing  the  values  of  goods  consumed  on  mines  in  the 
Transvaal  during  1914  and  1913  respectively  are  extracted  from  the  returns  made  to 
the  Government  mining  engineer,  viz. : — 

1914.  1913. 

Goldmines  -.   ..        £10,275,177  £10,629,113 

Diamond  mines   193,241  363,409 

Coal  mines   342,895  330,956 

Base  mineral  mines   149,565  246,642 

Lime  and  flint  works   39,372  40,671 

Totals   £11,000,670  £11,610,791 


TIMBER. 

The  industrial  unrest  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  caused  the  postponement  or 
abandonment  of  a  great  deal  of  work  and  consequent  limitation  of  demand  for  timber. 
As  stocks  were  somewhat  heavy,  prices  dropped  below  cost. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year,  surplus  stocks  having  been  mostly  disposed  of. 
prices  firmed  up  somewhat,  and  during  August  the  mines  bought  large  quantities  of 
Baltic  timber,  as  it  was  feared  there  would  be  a  shortage  owing  to  the  war.  But 
notwithstanding  that  Germany  declared  all  timber  contraband  of  war  during 
November,  and  several  shipments  were  suspended,  stocks  have  been  ample  to  meet  the 
demand,  which  naturally  has  been  much  smaller  than  it  would  have  been  under 
normal  conditions. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  stocks  of  Baltic  and  American  timber  were  fairly  heavy, 
but  there  seemed  little  chance  of  replacing,  excepting  at  much  higher  cost,  owing  to 
the  very  high  freights  that  have  to  be  paid  and  to  first  costs  also  having  advanced  for 
both  Baltic  and  American  timber. 

Tt  is  noted  that  the  mines  have  been  using  considerable  quantities  of  local-grown 
timber  for  rough  work  below  the  surface  where  short  lengths  can  be  used. 

IU  tLDING   MATER]  \  I .    W!>  HARDWARE. 

The  depression  in  the  building  (ratio  which  was  noted  in  lasl  year's  report,  and 
which  was  due  to  industrial!  unrest,  continued  during  the  earlier  months  of  LM  t,  and 
was  accentuated  later  by  the  war  and  the  rebellion.  Further,  the  decisj  >n  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  restrict  the  operations  of  the  Public  Work-  1  )ep;i rt  men  t  was  ;i  serious  blow 

to  firms  holding  special  lines  of 'building  hardware  specified  by  the  Department. 
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So  far  as  building  operations  in  Johannesburg  are  concerned,  the  following  figures 
showing  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings  for  which  plans  were  passed  by  the  munici- 
pality speak  for  themselves,  viz.: — 

For  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1913   £1,292,207 

June  30,  1914    879,105 

December  31,  1914  ,  276,829 

Local  stocks  would  appear  to  be  fairly  large,  judging  from  the  keen  competition 
in  prices,  and  this  cutting  of  prices  continues,  notwithstanding  that  present  stocks 
cannot  be  replaced  except  at  greatly  increased  cost. 

Another  factor  which  restricts  turnover  in  this  trade  is  the  practice  of  the  large 
contracting  firms  importing  direct,  and  it  is  also  noticeable  that  local  firms  when 
rebuilding  or  enlarging  premises,  import  the  material  direct. 

It  is  confidently  expected,  however,  that  upon  the  restoration  of  peace  there  will 
be  a  revival  of  building  operations  and  consequent  impetus  to  this  trade. 

ELECTRICAL  TRADE. 

During  the  first  half  of  1914  the  demand  for  electrical  machinery,  supplies  and 
cables'  was  normal.  Prices  were  somewhat  better  maintained  than  in  the  previous  year, 
although  there  was  again  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  wiring  contractors  and  retail 
dealers  to  over-trade  and  to  undertake  construction  work  at  unprofitable  prices. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was  an  immediate  and  considerable  increase  in 
buying  orders  from  the  mines  owing  to  fear  of  shortage  of  stocks.  When  this  fear 
proved  groundless,  the  demand  slackened,  and  is  now  (once  more  normal,  except  that 
the  closing  down  of  the  Premier  and  other  diamond  mines  has  eliminated  an  important 
class  of  consumer.  Prices  have  ruled  somewhat  higher,  owing  to  increased  costs  of 
importing  and  the  impossibility  of  importing  further  supplies  of  cheap  German  manu- 
facture. 

The  outlook  appears  to  be  that  there  will  be  reduced  demand  for  electrical  goods 
used  in  connection  with  the  building  trades,  but  that  the  requirements  of  the  mines 
will  be  substantially  maintained. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood). 

Barbados,  June  12,  1915. 

TRADE  OF  BARBADOS  IN  1914. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  Barbados  last  year.  Exclusive 
of  coin  and  bullion,  this  amounted  to  £31,501.  There  was  also  a  more  even  adjust- 
ment between  imports  and  exports,  which  for  a  few  years  have  been  increasingly  show- 
ing an  adverse  trade  balance.  In  1913  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  in  value  by 
£525,561,  and  last  year  this  excess  declined  to  £390,266.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  totals  in  classes: — 

1914. 

Group.  Total  Imports.    Total  Exports. 

I.    Food   £  487,768        £  72S.948 

II.    Raw  materials   223,903  97,888 

III.  Manufactured  goods   563,452  75,645 

IV.  Miscellaneous   24,750  7,126 

V.    Coin  and  bullion   200  5,492 


Grand  total 


£1,300.073 


£915,099 
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I  IMPORTS. 

The  imports  last  year,  leaving  out  coin  and  bullion,  were  £1,299,473,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year's  imports  of  £1,351,772,  was  a  decline  of  £51,S99.  This 
falling-off  occurred  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year,  and  was  due  to  the  war.  There 
were  decreases  from  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  in  goods 
received  directly  from  Germany,  which  trade  ceased  entirely  after  last  August.  The 
value  of  the  imports  from  the  principal  countries  will  be  seen  in  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS. 


1913. 

1914. 

  £  518,611 

£  495,096 

United  States  

 '.  ..  ..  381,259 

346,185 

Canada  

  192,495 

174,785 

British  West  Indies  

  61,175 

63,231 

Newfoundland  

  37,055 

32,026 

55,596 

  29,247 

35,076 

25,366 

  9,173 

3,806 

.  .   .  .   3,838 

3,037 

  44,924 

65,869 

Total  

  £1,353,059 

£1,300,073 

LESS  FLOUR  IMPORTED. 

The  trade  statistics  in  this  article  have  been  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  Customs,  by  whose  courtesy  they  were  supplied  previous  to  publication. 
The  comptroller's  report  deals  rather  with  the  amount  of  duty  collected  than  with  the 
countries  from  which  the  various  imports  have  come.  In  the  case  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  some  tables  have  been  given,  from  which  it  is  gathered  that  Canada 
supplied  a  larger  quantity  of  flour  than  last  year,  and  that  there  was  a  decline  in  the 
importation  from  the  United  States.  At  one  time  the  latter  country  supplied  all  the 
flour,  but  Canada  has  at  last  taken  the  lead.  In  1912  the  United  States  supplied 
57,706  barrels,  and  last  year  this  quantity  dropped  to  35,9(30.  The  total  import  of  flour 
for  the  year  from  all  sources  was  less  than  in  1913  by  some  3,000  barrels. 

LUMBER. 

The  war  has  affected  the  import  of  lumber  more  than  that  of  any  other  leading- 
commodity.  The  value  of  the  whole  lumber  trade  fell  off  very  considerably.  Pitch 
pine,  white  pine,  and  spruce  declined  one-half.  The  import  of  shingles  was  also  less. 
The  only  increase  appearing  was  in  staves,  occasioned  by  the  large  molasses  crop.  Tn 
1911  staves  of  birch  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £5,385,  and  last  year  this  figure 
fell  to  £621— or  a  total  import  of  over  £30,000.  There  is  a  promising  field  here  for 
some  Canadian  manufacturer  who  can  introduce  and  make  popular  a  puncheon  stave 
that  will  compete  with  those  now  coming  from  Portland,  Maine,  and  known  as  the 
Portland  stave.  The  total  import  into  the  West  Indies  of  this  one  item  exceeds 
annually  £100,000. 

Canadian  white  pine  and  spruce  are  shipped  generally  in  the  fall  months.  The 
time  of  import  last  year  fell  therefore  during  the  months  of  the  war.  and  the  decline 
in  the  trade  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

FISH. 

The  number  of  barrels  of  dried  and  salted  Hsh  imported  w;w  o7_\  an  increase 
of  854  over  the  previous  year,  and  about  an  average.  Canada  contributed  rather  more 
than  her  usual  share.  Of  trout  and  salmon,  pickled,  there  vsrag  also  a  larger  importa- 
tion, though  not  quite  so  many  eame  from  Canada. 
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BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  LARD. 

There  was  less  butter,  cheese  and  lard  imported  last  year.  Butter  declined  about 
ten  per  cent  in  quantity,  but  the  value  was  greater.  Less  oleomargarine  was  also 
imported,  though  of  higher  market  value.  Cheese  and  lard  declined  about  15  per  cent. 
From  Canada  the  quantity  of  cheese  was  about  as  usual,  but  in  butter  and  lard  the 
amount  was  very  small. 

OATS,  HAY,  BRAN  AND  CATTLE  FEED. 

There  were  small  increases  in  the  quantity  of  hay,  bran  and  pollard,  cattle  feed 
and  oilmeal  imported,  and  a  falling  off  in  oats.  There  was  more  hay  and  less  bran 
and  pollard  supplied  by  Canada,  and  most  of  the  cattle  feeds,  which  include  oilmeal 
and  oilcake,  were  supplied  by  the  United  States — in  fact  the  supply  of  oilmeal  and 
cattle  feed  usually  comes  from  the  United  States. 

OTHER  FOODSTUFFS. 

Among  other  increases  of  foodstuffs  not  specially  paragraphed  were  rice  and  pulse, 
beef  and  pork.  Most  of  the  rice  now  comes  from  British  Guiana.  There  was  imported 
a  greater  quantity  of  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa,  canned  fish  and  fresh  vegetables,  half  of 
the  latter  coming  from  the  United  States.  This  increase  in  the  import  of  foodstuffs 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  drought  conditions  were  prevalent  in  the 
Island  during  the  year.   Less  condensed  milk  was  imported. 

LESS  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  REQUIRED. 

Largely  due  to  the  war  no  doubt,  there  were  decreases  in  most  lines  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  There  was  less  common  and  fancy  soap,  apparel,  millinery,  cotton, 
woollen  and  silk  goods  imported.  There  was  less  hardware;  fewer  motor  cars  and 
cycles,  and  less  paint,  varnish  and  wire  goods.  There  were  only  a  few  increases.  Some 
lines  will  require  special  mention,  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE. 

Rather  more  furniture  was  imported  last  year  in  both  wood  and  metal.  Of  these 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  supplied  about  one-third  each.  The  quantity 
that  came  from  Canada  declined  somewhat,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  one 
traveller  only  appeared  selling  Canadian  furniture  during  the  year,  chiefly  iron  bed- 
steads. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  travellers  from  Canada  would  come  down  with 
full  lines  of  cheap  furniture,  manufactured  so  as  to  be  exported  knocked-down,  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  Canadian  furniture  would  be  imported.  The  matter  of  shipment 
has  been  referred  to  on  other  occasions  in  reports.  It  is  essential  that  furniture  should 
be  moderate  in  price  to  suit  this  market,  and  shipped  in  the  most  compact  manner  to 
avoid  expensive  freight  charges.  It  is  necessary  that  furniture  shipped  to  the  West 
Indies  should  be  accompanied  by  invoices  and  shipping  documents,  and  that  Cana- 
dian merchants  should  not  value  on  the  importer  before  the  goods  have  a  chance  to 
arrive  and  be  examined. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURES,  AND  CORDAGE. 

Under  the  head  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  the  value  of  the  import  last  year 
exceeded  the  previous  year.  There  were  fewer  nails  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  than  in  the  average  year,  but  in  other  lines  of  metal  the  United  States 
rather  increased  its  business.  There  was  less  cordage  imported  than  in  recent  years. 
The  supply  from  Canada  seems  to  be  declining,  but  from  the  United  States  to  remain 
the  same.    The  United  Kingdom  is  receiving  an  increasing  amount  of  this  trade. 
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MANURES. 

A  greater  quantity  of  manure  was  required,  about  one-third  of  which  came  from 
Canada  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  although  not  so  much  as  in  the  two 
previous  years.  Great  Britain  supplies  most  of  the  chemical  and  organic  manures. 
As  pointed  out  in  former  reports,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  supply  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  formerly  came  from  Germany. 

SHIPPING  AND  THE  BUNKER  COAL  TRADE. 

The  number  of  vessels  calling  at  Barbados  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year 
fell  off  considerably,  so  that  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  for  the  year  was 
short  some  243,468  tons.  In  regard  to  the  bunker  coal  business,  it  is  noticed  that  in 
1905  only  120  steamers  took  coal  at  this  port.  This  increased  gradually  up  to  1912, 
when  the  steamers  taking  coal  numbered  302.  The  number  of  tons  taken  increased 
in  that  time  from  20,000  to  76,000.  Last  year  the  number  of  vessels  had  fallen  to 
218,  and  the  number  of  tons  to  48,59*8.    There  is  no  Canadian  coal  imported. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  TRADE. 

In  going  through  the  stores  and  warehouses  in  Barbados  and  observing  the  want 
of  customers  and  general  inactivity,  it  is  evident  that  the  trade  of  the  island  is  suffer- 
ing from  an  unusual  depression.  There  has  also  been  a  falling-off  in  the  revenue,  and 
at  the  present  moment  the  question  of  ways  and  means  is  being  very  seriously 
discussed  by  the  Government.  For  some  years  a  large  reserve  balance  has  been  kept 
in  the  Treasury,  ear-marked  for  emergency  purposes.  This  has  been  substantially 
dirawn  on  during  the  past  year,  aaid  it  is  believed  that  before  the  end  of  the  present 
year  the  colony  will  have  expended  this  balance  and  will  require  to  find  additional 
sources  of  income.  For  the  first  time  for  years  an  export  duty  has  been  placed  on 
sugar  and  molasses,  and  an,  increase  iis  looked  for  in  the  rate  of  customs  duty.  It  is 
not  anticipated  that  this  will  affect  imports  from  Canada  to  any  extent,  as  it  has  been 
clearly  laid  down  that  no  further  charges  are  to  be  placed  on  foodstuffs.  Had  it  not 
been  for  a  fairly  good  crop  this  past  year,  which  gave  a  lengthy  season  of  employment, 
and  for  the  favourable  prices  obtained  for  produce,  tho  effects  of  the  depression 
would  be  much  more  keenly  felt  at  the  present  time. 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED. 

The  following  table  will  show  a  comparative  statement  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  in  1913  and  1914: — 


Principal  Articles. 

1913. 

1914. 

Animals,  living-.  .    .  .  ,  

£  10,743 

Apparel  *  

18,640 

8,966 

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers  

.  .    .  .  16,639 

15,545 

Butter  

17,100 

Cattle  feed:   oilmeal  and   oil  cake  

..    ..  11,691 

15,412 

Charcoal  

.  .    .  .  9,433 

9,363 

Coal  

  84,236 

65,362 

  7,075 

9,528 

50,985 

"       other  kinds  

.  .    .  .  64,363 

68,036 

Fish,   dried,  salted  and  smoked  

.  .    .  .  54,241 

51,623 

Grain  and  flour — 

8,102 

10,823 

  7,198 

9,826 

..    ..  22,537 

24,973 

Flour  ~  

..    ..  87,411 

84,187 

Oats  

.  .    .  .  22,660 

21,386 

Beans  and  peas  

.  .    .  .  9,654 

11,872 

..  65,791 

79,286 

....  17,394 

11,960 

  12,376 

8,948 

  8,496 

13,68  7 

.  .    .  .  26,102 

IS, 673 

  108,917 

111,502 

Meat — 

..    ..  11,192 

12,396 

  26,974 

2S,692 

'Metal — Iron  and  steel  manufactures  

..    ..  16,530 

22.7S4 

....  13,487 

12,006 

  9,968 

10,624 

33.43S 

  12,129 

21.5S8 

Wood:  white  pine  and  spruce  

  40,534 

21.22S 

  22,364 

10,026 

  12,156 

14.326 

..   ..  15,173 

12,369 

  26,772 

31.612 

  14,496 

12,224 

INCREASE  IN  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  increased  £58,4*81  over  the  previous  year,  but  did  not  reach  the  figure 
of  1912,  and  were  in  fact  under  the  average  of  recent  years.  There  was  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  the  staple  products  shipped  than  in  1913,  about  equal  in  amount 
and  value  to  1912,  though  during  that  year  the  exports  of  cotton  were  greater.  Market 
prices  for  sugar  were  exceptionally  low  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and 
there  was  no  advance  till  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  at  which  time  nearly  all  the 
sugar  of  the  island  had  been  exported.  The  following  table  gives  the  comparison  of 
the  value  of  the  exports  for  the  last  two  years,  including  coin  and  bullion: — 

1913— 

Produce  of  the  colony   £527,606 

other  countries   329,012 

 \    £  S56.61S 

1914—  ' 

Produce  of  the  colony   £661,065 

"      other  countries   254.03  4 

  £  915,099 


CANADA  THE  BEST  CUSTOMER. 

Last  year  the  United  States  took  a  little  more  molasses  than  in  former  years,  but 
with  this  exception  Canada   was   the   only  country  that   increased  its  import  of 
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Barbados  produce,  taking  over  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  principal  countries  to 
which  the  exports  were  sent  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement : — 

1913.  1914. 

United  Kingdom   £     55,170      £  42,111 

Canada   312,053  466,881 

United  States   69,200  74,481 

Newfoundland   45,964  37,436 

British  West  Indies   21,415  19,196 

Other  countries   23,804  20,960 

Total  £    527,606      £  661,065 


SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 

Last  year  the  sugar  crop  which  amounted  to  80,396  tons  was  the  largest  since 
1906.  In  that  year  the  market  price  of  sugar  was  low,  and  last  year  up  till  August 
1  the  ruling  price  was  below  the  average.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  for  a  time 
the  export  of  sugar  was  controlled  by  the  Government,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  crop 
had  already  been  shipped,  so  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  sugar  remaining  received 
the  benefit  of  the  exceptionally  high  price  ruling  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum.  and 
cotton,  for  1913  and  1914:— 

EXPORT  OF  STAPLE  PRODUCTS. 


1913.  1914. 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugar — Dark  crystals..  .. 

4,198 

£  41,979 

17,469 

£157,221 

Yellow  crystals .  . 

749 

8,988 

44 

484 

55 

667 

Muscovado  

4,963 

39,704 

11,836 

94,688 

Molasses — Choice  

.  .   .  .  gal. 

946,880 

37,480 

1,897,108 

55,332 

Fancy  

8,139,120 

339,130 

9,182,289 

306,076 

Vacuum  pan. .   . . 

138,957 

1,158 

7,963 

598 

5,928 

444 

 lbs. 

433,099 

23,460 

220,981 

13,473 

£491,339 

£629.543 

SUGAR. 


The  sugar  was  marketed  in  the  following  countries: — 

Tons.  £ 

United  Kingdom   2,601  20,867 

Canada   23,206  202,168 

Newfoundland   83  664 

Danish  West  Indies   441  3,543 

United  States   1.360  12.082 

British  West  Indies   775  6.200 

Other  countries   938  7,536 


Total   29,404  253,060 


MOLASSES. 


The  molasses  went  principally  to  Canada,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  :— 

Gallons.  £ 

United  Kingdom                                                                    187,058  r. , 4 ."» 7 

Canada                                                                                8,009,413  262.320 

Newfoundland                                                                  1,246,526  36,77: 

British  West  Indies                                                                    49,744  936 

United  States                                                                      1,715.906  56.769 

Total                                                                       11.20S.646  362,254 
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MINOR  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  see  some  of  the  minor  products  of  the  c<  lnny  which  are 
produced  in  quantity  for  export.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
exports  of  tamarinds.  This  industry  has  been  expanding  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
as  the  tamarind'  tree  abounds  throughout  the  colony,  the  export  will  continue  to 
increase  provided  the  demand  keeps  up.  Fresh  vegetables,  it  will  be  seen,  declined 
in  value,  Which  was  due  partly  to  drought.  The  (season  for  reaping  cane,  which  is  in 
the  dry  months  and  which  last  year  gave  such  an  excellent  return,  was  unfortunate 
for  vegetables,  as  the  weather  was  too  dry.  The  prohibition  on  export  had  also 
something  to  do  with  the  showing  for  vegetables.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
exports  of  minor  products: — 

EXPORTS   OF   SOME   OF   THE   PRINCIPAL   MINOR   PRODUCTS   OF   THE  COLONY. 


1913. 

1914. 

Animals,  living  

 £  1,2-13 

£ 

496 

Bread  and  crackers  

6,600 

  2,293 

1,625 

Bananas  

421 

2,222 

  4,922 

6,334 

Building  lime  

  1,345 

1,454 

  1,067 

1,128 

2,251 

  11,452 

6,676 

SEA  ISLAND  COTTON. 

The  cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton  has  for  several  years'  past  received  very 
general  attention,  the  market  price  for  cotton  making  the  cultivation  very  profitable. 
In  1911  the  quantity  exported  valued  £43,182.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decline,  the  export  dropping  last  year  in  value  to  £13,473,  and  will  be  still  lower  in 
1916.  Cotton  may  now  be  considered  among  the  minor  products  of  the  colony.  This 
decline  in  production  has  been  brought  about  by  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the' 
price.  By  a  recent  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  manufacturers  using  the  cotton  in  England,  an  understanding 
as  to  the  price  in  the  future  has  been  arrived  at.  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  the 
revival  of  industry  comes  after  the  war  Barbados  will  again  successfully  grow 
cotton.* 

OPPORTUNITIES  ARISING  FROM  THE  WAR. 

Within  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  some  advance  in  the  prices  of  most 
lines  of  manufactured  goods  imported  into  this  island.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
has  been  a  shortage  in  supply  from  European  countries.  Canadian,  nr.ns  would 
therefore  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  situation  to  introduce  their  goods, 
bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  selling  for  export  and  that  everything  must  be  done 
to  furnish  quotations  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  A  manufacturers'  agent  who  is 
introducing  some  Canadian  lines  of  goods,  notably  blankets  and  underwear,  informs 
me  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  orders  at  the  present  time,  as  the  general  advance  in 
price  has  prevented  orders  being  placed,  the  buyers  m  holding1  off  on  that  account. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  no  immediate  lowering  of  prices  can  be  looked  for,  and  the 
trade  here  will  have  to  accept  the  situation  and  place  their  orders  wherever  the  goods 
can  be  supplied,  irrespective  of  former  prices.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Canadian  firms 
will  send  representatives  here  this  fall  and  the  winter,  as  there  is  a  clear  opening 
marked. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

One  bright  side  to  the  present  situation  is  that  the  crop  for  the  coming  year 
will  probably  be  very  large.  During  the  whole  of  what  is  usually  the  dry  season  a 
considerable  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  young  cane  crop  is  unusually  good 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  vegetable  crop  will  also  be  unusually  large,  as  con- 
ditions have  been  so  favourable  for  growth  since  planting. 
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CUBA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  June  12,  1915. 

CODFISH  IN  DEMAND. 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  Cuba  for  Canadian  codfish,  in  which  line  Canada 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  Cuban  import  trade.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1913-14,  the  total  import  of  this  commodity  amounted  to  $1,761,366,  divided  up  in  the 
following  manner: — 


Country  of  Origin. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

United  States 

  1,392,945 

$  139,078 

Canada  

  8,434,398 

530,546 

Germany.  .    .  . 

  597,307 

37,981 

..    ..  42,966 

504 

  27,966 

2,290 

  3,054 

299 

Holland  

  52,204 

2,779 

England  

..    ..  6,353,287 

418,151 

  9,762,037 

629,720 

Canary  Islands. 

  891 

18 

Total  

  26,667,055 

$  1,761,366 

The  fish  should  be  white,  salted  and  well  dried,  medium  size,  packed  in  case-  100 
pounds  net,  or  in  drums  128  pounds  gross,  the  former  is  preferred.  Applications  have 
been  received  from  Cuban  dealers  desirous  of  establishing  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

GOOD  MARKET  FOR  TINNED  BUTTER. 

By  the  appended  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Cuba  offers  excellent  opportunities  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  butter.  This  product  should  be  packed  in  pound  and  half- 
pound  tins,  the  latter  being  more  in  favour. 

Several  merchants  in  Cuba  have  made  fruitless  efforts  to  open  trade  with  Canada, 
but  the  fact  that  no  Canadian  firm  considered  their  proposition  in  what  refers  to  the 
packing  of  butter  as  above  described,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  build  up  a  trade. 


Pounds. 

Value. 

United  States  

60.503 

17 

Germany  

382 

191, 5S3 

Spain  

&4.7S2 

France  

4.816 

Holland  

  202.813 

26.571 

Italy  

  385 

125 

England  

  3.591 

649 

Norway  

  11,852 

4.014 

Switzerland  

  12,526 

4,169 

Arabia  



16 

4  8 

Total  

  1,492;392 

$ 

357.675 
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GREEN"  PEAS. 


Canada  usually  contributes  a  small  share  of  the  peas  imported  by  Cuba.  Were 
there  to  be  proper  shipping  facilities  this  trade  would  probably  increase  considerably. 
Inquiries  have  been  made  by  leading  firms  in  Havana  for  Canadian  peas,  same  to  be 
dry  and  of  green  colour.    The  latest  figures  show  the  annual  purchases  as  follows: — 


Pounds. 

Value. 

United  States  

$ 

319,551 

1,©56 

Mexico  

728,624 

Porto  Rico  

175 

Germany  

  261,353 

15,592 

410 

2,174 

Spain  

  94,2,98 

12,587 

  114,108 

7.833 

Holland  

  122,042 

4,582 

  5,216 

2,651 

  718 

148 

China  

  482 

10 

  994 

66 

Total  

  9,475,806 

$ 

1.096.059 

INQUIRIES  FOR  WRAPPING  PAPER  AND  NEWSPRINT. 


Several  firms  in  Havana  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
wrapping  paper  and  newsprint.  As  no  duty  is  charged  on  the  latter,  Canada  would  be 
in  an  excellent  position  to  compete  with  the  countries  now  supplying  the  Cuban 
market.    The  imports  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  were  as  follows: — 

Wood  Pulp  and  Newsprint —  Kilograms.  Value. 

United  States   6,214,438  £299,959 

Canada   121,674  5,571 

France..'   1,159,193  44,577 

Sweden  -  811,920  36,908 

Norway   120,320  4.3S2 

Total  \        8,427,545  £391.391 

Wrapping  Paper  and  Paper  Bags — 

United  States   1,266,237         £  87.639 

Canada   16,184  649 

Germany   163,202  8,434 

Belgium   1,148  140 

Spain   22,189  4,172 

France                                                                           .  47,800  3,100 

Ireland   5,586  227 

England   1,110  96 

Total   1,523,456  £104,457 

Duties — 

United  States  preferential  tariff:  $2.50  per  100  kgs.     From  all  other  countries: 

$3-125  per  100  kgs. 
Paper  bags,  30  per  cent  extra  when  not  printed  and  50  per  cent  printed. 


HAVANA  GLASS  WORKS. 


The  following  statements  are  taken  from  The  Cuban  Review:  The  leading  local 
breweries  have  added  facilities  to  their  already  large  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  glass  bottles.  This  includes  the  regulation  blow  glass  works  from  a  sand 
substance,  which  has  proven  to  be  a  success  from  every  standpoint.  The  consumption 
of  beer  bottles1  in  Cuba  is  enormous,  one  of  the  companies  alone  selling  50,000,000 
bottles  last  year,  from  which  it  can  easily  be  figured  the  economy  resulting  from  the 
manufacture  of  such  a  necessary  part  of  the  business. 
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CAIBARIEX  SPONGE  FISHERS. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  the  sponge  fishers  of  Caibarien  are  in  a  state  of  destitution. 
Previous  to  hostilities  there  were  about  300  fishing  boats  devoted  to  this  trade,  which 
supported  over  2,000  persons.  The  fishing  this  season  has  been  very  good,  but  unfor- 
tunately there  is  a  lack  of  buyers.  It  is  said  that  there  are  at  present  well  over  50,000 
sponges  in  the  warehouses. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  June  15,  1915. 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Figures  covering  imports  during  the  first  five  months  of  1915  have  been  issued  by 
the  British  Board  of  Trade.  The  country  of  origin  is  not  specified  in  all  cases,  but 
sufficient  information  is  inserted  to  indicate  the  advance  or  retrogression  in  the  values 
of  certain  commodities  imported  from  Canada  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

Commodities. 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley  

Oats  

Maize  

Peas  

Bacon  

Hams  

Butter  

Cheese  

Canned  salmon  

lobsters  

Hewn  fir,  etc  

Sawn  or  split  fir  

Mechanical  wet  pulp  

Hides  

IMPORTS  DURING   MAY,  1915. 

The  total  value  of  the  few  commodities  enumerated  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
and  quoted  below  as  imports  from  Canada  during  the  last  month  was  £380,235  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1914,  the  respective  values  being:  1914,  £1.011, 90S; 
1915,  £1,392,143.    The  chief  advance  in  prices  was  connected  with  cereals. 

Commodities. 

Wheat  ■  

Wheatmeal  

Barley  

Oats  

Maize  

Bacon  

Hams  

Butter  

Cheese  

Canned  salmon  

Canned  lobsters  

Hewn  fir  

Sawn  or  split  fir  

Hides  


Five  Months  ended  May  31. 

■Increase  or 

1914. 

1915. 

+  Decrease. 

£2,676,932 

£3,036,961 

+  £  360,029 

802,977 

1,009,692 

+ 

206,715 

143.653 

16,081 

127,572 

45,888 

,7,127 

+ 

31,239 

39,961 

+ 

39,961 

2,4.42 

871 

1,571 

367,623 

1,398,411 

+ 

1,030,788 

83,627 

167,280 

+ 

83,653 

29,216 

+ 

29,216 

151,870 

423,377 

+ 

271,507 

849,663 

581,128 

268,535 

59,952 

89,047 

+ 

29,095 

38,111 

18,603 

19,508 

292,240 

605,012 

+ 

312,772 

29,535 

3 

29,532 

64,341 

144,751 

+ 

80,410 

May,  1914. 

May,  1915. 

£541,007 

£467,955 

113,679 

238,852 

57,630 

3,900 

19,901 

1,602 

7,996 

82,166 

227, 6S4 

23,495 

11,702 

5,387 

23,709 

S0.07S 

21,977 

12(5,934 

18.471 

2(5.1  90 

12,043 

9,937 

81.270 

1 1; (',.:, 0  6 

16,560 

1  !>,!  LM) 
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THE  SCARCITY  OF  ANTIMONY. 

The  following  paragraphs  on  the  scarcity  of  antimony  appear  in  The  Ironmonger 
of  June  5  : — 

"  The  enormous  quantity  of  antimony  which  is  being  used  up  in  the  manufacture 
of  ammunition  is  causing  a  scarcity  of  the  metal  that  is  beginning  to  assume  serious 
proportions.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  price  of  English  lantimony  has 
risen  from  £30  to  £125  per  ton,  and  other  descriptions  have  advanced  proportionately. 
The  rise  has  been  fully  justified  by  the  great  increase  in  consumption  and  the  short- 
age  of  supply  of  all  grades  of  the  metal,  and  unless  the  supplies  are  increased  soon 
i-i  of  antimony  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes  may  have  a  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  metal  at  all,  as  the  ammunition  manufacturers  have  the  first  call  upon  all 
that  becomes  available. 

"  The  principal  commercial  users  of  antimony  are  the  type-founders,  and  these, 
although  complaining  of  the  high  prices  they  are  forced  to  pay,  seem  to  be  ready  to 
put  up  with  that  drawback  so  long  as  they  can  get  enough  material  for  their  purposes. 
I'n  fortunately  for  them,  if  there  should  be  any  further  restriction  in  the  supply  they 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  metal  at  any  price,  as  everything  will  be  needed 
for  munitions.  Many  of  the  type-founders,  foreseeing  this  contingency,  have  been 
experimenting  with  substitutes,  but  so  far  without  any  real  success.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  substitute  for  antimony  is  its  curious  property  of  contracting  when 
heated  and  expanding  during  the  process  of  solidification,  a  property  which  is  of  great 
advantage  in  type-moulding.  When  antimony  is  mixed  with  other  metals  in  the 
required  proportions,  and  cast,  its  powers  of  expansion  offset  those  of  contraction  of 
the  other  metals  in  the  alloy,  thus  ensuring  the  desired  result. 

"  The  stringency  of  antimony  supplies  in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  even 
greater  than  in  this  country,  beearuise  the  American  consumers  have  in  the  past  relied 
to  a  large  extent  upon  supplies  drawn  from  Britain.  The  shortage  in  the  United 
States  arises,  of  course,  from  the  same  cause  as  in  this  country,  and  the  small  amount 
of  antimony  produced  in  America  is  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 
The  Hungarian  supplies  are  cut  off  from  this  country,  and  the  only  remaining  sources 
are  China  and  Japan.  Naturally,  keen  competition  exists  between  British  and  Ameri- 
can buyers  for  such  parcels  as  are  coming  forward  from  the  East,  and  this  rivalry  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  price  being  run  up  to  its  present  figure. 

"  There  is  a  harbinger  of  coming  relief,  for  the  United  States  at  least,  in  the 
announcement  that  an  antimony-smelting  plant  is  in  course  of  erection  at  San  Luis 
Potosi  in  Mexico.  The  plant,  it  is  said,  will  employ  250  men,  and  is  estimated  to  turn 
out  3,000  tons  a  year.  It  is  expected  to  be  in  working  order  within  the  next  three 
months,  and  if  its  production  is  at  the  rate  at  present  claimed  for  it,  consumers  should 
be  considerably  assisted,  as  the  output  aimed  at  is  equal  to  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
present  consumption  of  antimony  in  the  United  States,  to  which  practically  all  of  this 
Mexican  production  will  be  sent.  The  San  Luis  Potosi  plant  will  be  the  only  one  in 
Mexico  that  will  turn  out  refined  antimony.  The  only  other  smelter  in  the  country 
is  situated  at  Wadley,  about  100  miles  north  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  but  this  is  not 
equipped  for  the  production  of  antimony  in  the  refined  state,  all  the  material  produced 
by  this  plant  being  shipped  to  England  for  refining." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud.) 

Bristol,  June  9,  191k 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CHEESE. 

The  first  draft  of  Cheddar  cheese  made  during  the  month  of  April  at  the  cheese 
school  conducted  by  the  Somerset  Agricultural  Committee  at  Church  Farm,  Clutton, 
has  been  sold  at  97s.  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten 
gallons  of  milk  made  3,169  pounds  of  green  cheese,  which  when  sold  on  May  29  weighed 
2,917  pounds,  showing  a  shrinkage  of  nearly  4|  per  cent,  the  yield  of  .saleable  cheese 
being  0«9®  pounds  per  gallon  of  milk.  The  following  are  details  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cheese: — 


Temperature  at  which  milk  was  renneted   84-5  degs. 

of  first  scald   89-5 

"  of  second  scald   94-5 

Acidity  of  milk  when  renneted   .19 

"  whey  at  end  of  second  scald   .145 

"  curd  when  vatted   1.13 

Average  time  when  vatted   2.15  p.m. 


PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS  AT  BRISTOL. 

The  following  quotations  were  taken  from  The  Grocer  of  the  5th  instant  : — 

Bacon. — Naturally  the  high  prices  make  the  demand  quiet,  as  purchasers  will 
only  take  their  actual  needs  from  time  to  time,  but  there  is  quite  sufficient  business 
about  to  easily  carry  off  all  available  supplies  and  the  market  is  steady  at  96s.  to  97s. 
for  Danish,  Canadian  90s.  to  93s.,  American  sides  84s.  to  80s.,  Staffords  80s.  to  82s. 
Long  cut  hams  are  quoted  at  76s.  to  78s.,  short  cuts  75s.  to  78s.  Bellies  make  76s.  to 
78s.,  picnics  60s.  to  63s.,  New  York  shoulders  62s.  to  64s.,  long  flat  backs  59s.  to  61s., 
Cumberland  cut  83s.  to  84s.,  Wiltshire  bacon,  smoked,  medium  and  sizable  sides  sell 
at  110s.,  stout  sides  106s.,  country  cut  94s.,  fores  and  gammons  only  at  open  prices. 

Cheese. — The  market  continues  firm,  with  New  Zealands  quoted  at  100s.,  new 
Canadians  96s.,  new  States  94s.  to  97s.  Caerphillies  are  dearer,  realizing  80s.  to  84s. 
New  Cheddars  are  a  good  sale  at  93s.  to  95s. 

PRICES  AT  CARDIFF. 

Eggs. — Are  agaiin  slightly  higher,  Irish,  reselected  in  i-cases  being  13s.  6d.,  and 
in  |-cases  13s.  8cL ;  ordinary  country  packs  are  12s.  6d.  Irish  duck  eggs  are  4d.  dearer 
at  12s.  10d.,  and  American  eggs,  which  are  again  coming  forward,  are  12s.  3d.  per 
long  hundred. 

Cheese. — The  market  continues  very  strong,  and  most  varieties  show  a  rise  on 
last  week's  quotations.  New  Zealands  are  100s.  to  102s.,  States  96s.  ftd.  bo  97s.  6d., 
new  Canadian  98s.,  English  Cheddars  85s.  to  104s. 

Bacon. — Market  continues  very  firm,  and  in  some  instances  quotations  ;uv  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  September  last.  Best  English  is  100s.  to  105s.,  country  cut 
98s.,  Irish  98s.  to  100s.,  Danish  9<8s.  to  100s.  6d.,  Canadian  pea-fed  9$&s.,  American  dairy- 
fed  83s.  6d.  to '85s.,  Cumberland  cut  81s..  American  clear  hollies  71s.  to  75s.,  American 
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short  cut  hams  75s.  to  80s.,  American  shoulders,  New  York  cut,  63s.,  square  cut  65s., 
Danish  shoulders  80s.,  picnics  59s.  to  62s.,  Wiltshire  hams  98s.,  York  120s.,  Wiltshire 
gammons  104s.,  Irish  the  same,  Danish  104s.  to  108s.,  Canadian  pea-fed  90s.,  and 
smoked  Wiltshire  fore-ends  75s. 

PITWOOD. 

The  following  arrivals  of  pitwood1  at  Cardiff  are  recorded  last  .week:  29,826 
loads  and  2,101  loads  pit  props  (the  latter  from  Newfoundland);  Newport,  180  loads; 
Swansea.,  1,06*2  loads;  and  Port  Talbot,  1,300  loads.  Prices  rule  from  31s.  to  32s. 
ex-ship. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  BiclcerdiJce.) 

Manchester,  June  8,  1915. 

agriculture  in  1914. 

According  to  a  return  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  37,139,153 
acres  in  England  and  Wales,  27,114,404  acres  were  returned  as  under  crops  and  grass 
in  June  last.  This  is  15,378  acres  less  than  in  1913,  and  the  smallest  total  returned 
in  any  year  sdnce  1877.  This  decline  is  again  attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  urban 
area  and  to  the  expanding  demand  for  land  for  industrial  purposes. 

GRAIN  ACREAGE. 

In  each  of  the  divisions  of  England,  except  those  south  of  the  Thames,  the  area 
under  the  three  chief  corn  crops  showed  an  increase  as  compared  with  1913,  whilst 
Wales  showed  a  decrease.  The  total  area  under  the  six  chief  corn  crops — wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  beans  and  peas — was  5,758,651  acres,  an  increase  of  about  40,000 
acres  as  compared  with  1913.  The  area  under  wheat  was  1,807,498  acres,  an  increase 
of  105,910  acres. 

GRAIN  IMPORTS  IN  1914. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  grain  (excluding  oilseeds)  imported  into  Manchester 
direct  during  the  year  1914  amounted  approximately  to  554,000  tons  as  compared 
with  552,600  tons  in  the  previous  year.    These  quantities  represent:  wheat,  472,182 
»ns;  maize,  43,953;  oats,  22,160;  barley,  15,706;  and  various,  237  tons. 

SOURCES  OF  GRAIN  SUPPLY. 

The   following   table   will    indicate   the   countries    from   which    grain  was 

imported : — 

Tons. 


United  States  and  Canada   301,718 

Russia  and  Black  Sea  ports   74,297 

India   70,273 

Argentina   68,126 

Australia   21,228 

Pacific  Coast  (North)   10,319 

Chili   6,837 

Sundry  countries   1,440 


Total   554,238 
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CHEAPER  WHEAT. 


Since  the  last  report  wheat  and  flour  prises  show  a  steady  decline.  On  the 
Hitchen  exchange  yesterday  the  price  of  home-grown  wheat  fell  about  5s.  to  7s.  per 
quarter,  the  closing  price  being  59s.  At  Salisbury  corn  market  a  fall  of  4s.  was 
recorded  with  a  closing  price  of  60s.  At  Newcastle  corn  market  prices  receded 
Is.  6d.  . 

The  Liverpool  Flour  Millers'  Association  yesterday  made  a  reduction  of  one 
shilling  per  sack  in  flour.  The  official  minimum  quotation  for  bakers'  grades  was 
46s.,  which  is  a  drop  of  four  shillings  from  the  price  prevailing  a  fortnight  ago. 


MANCHESTER  STOCKS   OF  GRAIN. 


The  figures  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Grain  Elevator  stock  for  the  past  two 
weeks  are  as  follows  : — 

June  5,  1915.  May  29,  1915. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Wheat                                                                               29,959  28,117 

Maize                                                                                  4,219  4,344 

Oats                                                                                    2,159  2,215 

Total                                                      36,337  34,676 


STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  AT  LIVERPOOL. 


The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Ltd.,  has  furnished  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  and  on  quays,  as  at  May  31,  and  April  30, 
1915,  and  at  May  30,  1914:— 


Wheat- 

May  31,  1915. 

April  30,  1915. 

May  30,  1914. 

White — centals  

560 

5,734 

United  States  and   Canadian.  . 

694,507 

728,693 

30,217 

133,952 

8,326 

River  Plate  

1,019,246 

272,270 

Total  Wheat  

1,752,856 

1,140,649 

1,623,133 

56,514 

88,454 

38,417 

Oats  

125,264 

76,351 

142,318 

Indian  corn  

721,698 

888,451 

656,912 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 


The  monthly  agricultural  report  of  June  1,  states  that  wheat  is  generally  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  Barley  and  oats  are  somewhat  backward,  the  cold 
nights  and  dry  weather  having  retarded  their  growth.  All  crops  would  be  benefited 
by  warmer  weather  and  more  rain.  The  area  under  barley  is  estimated  to  be  about 
6  per  cent  less  than  in  1914,  but  that  of  oats  is  about  5  per  cent  larger.  Wrth  regard 
to  the  hay  crop  the  yield  is  expected  to  be  from  two  to  five  per  cent  below  the  normal. 
Prospects  of  the  fruit  crops  are  favourable.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries 
and  currants  promise  to  be  over  the  average,  while  apples,  pears  and  cherries  are 
also  expected  to  yield  good  crops.  Pastures  generally  need  rain  bul}  stock  on  the 
whole  are  doing  well. 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  EGGS. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  596  a  report  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  London,  on  the  possibilities  of  the  United  Kingdom  securing  supplies  of 
eggs  from  Canada,  stated  that  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  United  Kingdom 
usually  draws  more  than  half  its  annual  supply  of  imported  eggs  from  Russia,  few 
branches  of  trade  have  been  more  completely  dislocated  by  the  war.  Almost  entirely 
cut  off  at  times,  and  shipments  necessarily  intermittent  at  others,  while  the  reopening 
of  the  Archangel  route  should  improve  the  position  as  regards  Russia,  the  difficulties 
of  navigation  in  the  North  sea  have  also  reduced  supplies  from  other  principal  con- 
tributors. 

With  further  reference  to  this  subject,  a  communication  from  a  United  Kingdom 
firm  has  been  forwarded  to  the  department  from  London,  which  states  that  all  Cana- 
dian stock  should  be  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  October  and  November,  as  all 
eggs  which  arrive  after  the  second  week  in  December  commence  to  deteriorate  very 
quickly.  An  egg  has  only  a  certain  amount  of  staying  power,  and  when  the  eggs  come 
out  of  the  cold  store  in  Canada  they  have  to  travel  through  a  change  of  temperature 
which  is  very  injurious.  It  is  also  stated  that  it  is  easier  to  sell  ten  times  the  quantity 
of  Canadian  eggs  in  the  months  of  October  and  November  than  it  is  to  sell  a  small 
quantity  in  January.  The  English  and  Irish  hens  commence  to  lay  early  in  December, 
and  therefore  as  soon  as  the  shop-keepers  get  a  few  absolutely  new  laid  eggs  the  con- 
sumers' taste  for  Canadian  cold  stored  eggs  is  spoilt,  whereas  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November  the  supply  of  new  laid  eggs  is  very-  small  and  shop-keepers  are  glad  to 
get  the  Canadian  product,  which  is  exceptionally  useful  and  much  superior  to  the  cold 
stored  eggs  of  other  countries. 

The  uncertain  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  supply  of  Russia,  but  the  difficulties 
of  transport  being  so  great  and  the  probability  of  the  duration  of  the  war,  first-class 
Canadian  eggs  should  find  a  good  market. 

This  firm  states  that  they  could  probably  dispose  of  large  quantities  of  Canadian 
eggs  during  the  coming  winter  if  these  recommendations  are  carried  out.  Any  Cana- 
dian wishing  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  firm  in  question  may  obtain  same  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  file  No.  1662). 


TRADE  INQUIRY  FROM  RUSSIA. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  814,  appearing  in  this  number  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  department  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Just, 
Special  Trade  Commissioner  to  Russia.  This  inquiry  refers  to  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  Moscow,  which  specializes  in  Siberian  trade,  where  they  have  ten  branches, 
and  who  are  in  the  market  for  the  following,  and  would  be  pleased  to  hoar  from  reli- 
able Canadian  firms: — 

Bolts  and  nuts. 
Gas  tubing,  iron. 
Boiler  tubes,  iron. 
Wire  oails. 

Wire  of  all  kinds,  including  barbed  wire. 
Portable  engines. 
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Rock  drilling  machines. 
Ztletal  turning  lathes. 
Miners'  shovels  (see  below  for  details). 
Chemicals,  heavy. 
Calcium  carbide. 
Acetate  of  lime. 
Coal  tar  products,  viz.: — 
Pitch, 

Carbolic  acid. 
Creosote, 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, 
Sulphate  of  soda. 
Graphite. 

Xews  and  printing  paper. 
Wrapping  and  packing  paper. 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Vladivostok,  with  best  terms.  This  firm  has  done  a 
large  business  with  Germany  on  long  credit.  Reasonable  credit  is  expected.  In  send- 
ing catalogues  five  copies  are  required  for  use  of  head  office  in  Moscow  and  branches 
in  Siberia.  . 

SIBERIAN  MINERS'  SHOVELS. 

The  mining  shovel  used  in  Siberia  is  made  for  the  market  in  the  following  weights 
and  sizes,  with  well  riveted  handle  socket : — 

Length  of  Blade.    Breadth  of  Blade.    Weight  each. 

Millimetre.  Millimetre.  Kilogrammes. 

NO.  1.                                                              330  275  1-300 

•'    l|                                                              330  300  1.500 

"2                                                                 340  290  1-500 

"    3                                                                360  295  1.700 

Quotation  per  100  kilogrammes. 

The  following  diagram  will  show  the  shape  of  the  shovel  required: — 


Any  Canadian  firm  interested  may  obtain  the  name  of  the  house  in  question  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  file  No.  1695). 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  marked 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  June  2,  1915: — 

Cheese- 


Bristol   *9<>/  98/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   *93/  95/ 

London   

Glasgow   94/  95/ 

Butter — None  reported. 
Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   86/  90/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool               .  .   87/  89/  .. 

London   86/  88/ 

Glasgow   -  88/  n 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   79/  82/ 

London  

Glasgow     78/  30/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   77/  81/  per^cwt. 

Liverpool   83/  85/ 

London   84/  88/ 

Glasgow  


*  New. 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  June  5,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living— 

Oxenj  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses     


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Mutton     it  ii  it  

Pork 

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen) 


Salted  or  Preserved  Meat- 
Bacon   

Beef  

Hams   

Pork  


Cwts. 


Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  » 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter      h 

Margarine   .. 

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  

Milk,  cream      i 

Milk,  condensed...  ;   .  >• 

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds   n 

Eggs    Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game    » 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts 

Lard     n 


Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley  

Oats  

Peas  


Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples  

Pears  

Hay  

Hops  


Tons. 
Cwts. 


Quantities. 


40 
245 


160,838 
57,565 
6,085 

11,540 


93,347 
553 
16,927 
5,047 

2,776 
5,969 


75,613 
26,746 
21,572 

239 
23,925 
14 

537,777 
4,310 
38 
1,195 
33,063 


2,264  900 
2^6,400 
77,900 
345,700 
18,168 
10,100 
180,100 


13,283 
276 
149 
339 


1915. 


20 


192 


114.967 
206,622 
1,244 

14,402 


144,887 
1,965 
39,598 
2,701 

2,258 
52,250 


74,652 
27,297 
63,969 

236 
20,098 
1,5S5 
122,175 
53 
2,092 
2,404 
90,969 


2,241,500 
169,400 
141,200 
156,500 
10,300 
L9S0 
148,000 


25,690 
563 
22 
2,813 
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SIBERIAN  TRADE  POSSIBILITIES. 

British  trade  papers  are  urging  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  at  present  offered  for  an  increase  in  their  trade  with 
Bussia.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review  which, 
although  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  United  Kingdom  trade  extension,  may 
nevertheless  be  of  interest  as  indicating  the  prospects  presented  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  their  endeavour  to  capture  the  Siberian  trade: — 

OPPORTUNITIES  OF  THE  MARKET. 

Siberia  is  one  of  the  regions  of  the  Eussian  Empire  which  will  scarcely  feel  the 
effects  of  the  war.  No  doubt  industry  will  suffer  a  little  in  certain  districts  from  the 
withdrawal  of  a  percentage  of  men  of  fighting  age;  this  will  be  especially  the  case  in 
such  Cossack  colonized  sections  as  the  Irtish  and  Altai.  However,  apart  from  this 
temporary  shortage  of  agricultural  labourers,  the  whole  country  is  too  far  out  of  the 
sphere  of  action  to  be  seriously  affected.  For  this  reason  it  should  receive  particularly 
close  attention  from  British  manufacturers  and  merchants,  as  it  already  has  from 
powerful  financial  groups,  and  also  from  such  astute  trade  rivals  as  the  Germans  and 
Americans. 

Although  the  time  for  considering  Siberia  as  beyond  the  pale  of  possible  civiliza- 
tion has  long  gone  by,  yet  a  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  there  is  possessed 
by  comparatively  few.  The  population  of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  which  was  in  1858 
under  4,500,000,  was  in  1911  nearly  19,000,000,  a  growth  mainly  due  to  Eussian 
emigration,  begun  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  and  fostered  ever  since  both  by  the  Crown  domains  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. It  is  necessary  to  remember  this,  as  it  explains  the  presence  of  flourishing 
agricultural  colonies,  busy  industrial  centres  and  such  well-equipped1  towns  as  Omsk 
and  Tomsk. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Altai  is  Crown  property,  and  here  the  Emperors  have  settled  great  colonies 
of  Cossacks  from  the  Don  an  well  as  Eussian  peasants,  who  are  responsible  for  thp 
immense  egg  and  butter  export  trade.  But  this  work  of  settling  the  land  is  organized 
on  a  comprehensive  (scale.  In  all  parts  of  European  Bussia,  Siberian  Government 
emigration  offices  are  to  be  found,  where  information  as  to  the  amount  and  the 
character  of  the  land,  water,  timber,  fuel,  railway  and  other  means  of  communication 
is  supplied  free.  Peasants  are  encouraged  to  elect  delegates,  who  are  sent  out  to 
Siberia  at  the  Government's  expense,  with  a  view  to  inspect  districts  and  make  tem- 
porary selections  iof  land.  This  done,  the  delegation  returns,  and  reports,  and  their 
action  is  either  rejected  or  confirmed  by  the  community.  Communities  of  from  50 
to  100  households  will  migrate  in  this  way,  every  male  receiving  a  free  grant  of  275 
acres.  This  land  cannot  be  sold  or  mortgaged,  but  otherwise  is  regarded  as  private 
property  so  long  as  it  is  worked.  Cash  grants  up  to  £20  may  be  made,  and  advance* 
of  £20  more  for  stocking  can  be  secured  through  Land  Banks.  Free  passage  for 
family,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  stock,  and  free  carriage  for  personal  effects  and 
implements  is  secured.  Moreover,  stallions  and  Jersey  bulls  arc  available  for 
improving  stock,  and  in  some  cases  grants  of  10,000  acres  arc  made  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  breeding. 
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All  t Ills  is  of  importance,  because  it  fosters  community  or  co-operative  action, 
which  proves  an  immense  factor  in  increasing  commerce.  Collective  buying  and 
selling  Largely  prevails.  Factory  creameries  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese 
on  wholesale  principles  are  the  rule.  Grading  depots  for  eggs,  poultry  and  other 
produce  are  also  common. 

OFFICIAL  STORES. 

Side  by  side  with  the  numerous  fairs,  held  periodically  up  and  down  the  country, 
are  great  genera]  stores.  The  Emigration  Department  has  established  official  stores 
in  many  districts,  which  are  estimated  to  do  nearly  one-third  of  the  agricultural  trade 
of  the  country.  Their  turnover  for  the  years  1908-12  was  £3,186,225.  The  details  for 
the  year  1012  worked  out  thus: — 


Agricultural  machinery  and  implements   £682,019 

Seeds  and  grains   12^325 

Butter  machinery   4)144 

Carriages  and  carts   26)562 

Machinery  for  agricultural  industries   45,368 

Iron  roofing   37,612 

Spare  parts  of  machinery   31,981 

Miscellaneous  (building  materials,  etc.)   49,512 


Total   £889,523 


The  total  imports  into  Siberia  in  1908  were  121,469,640  pounds,  valued  at 
£1,775,225,  which  rose  in  1912  to  141,229,600  pounds,  valued  at  £2,063,267. 

CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Apart  from  the  Government  Emigration  Department  Stores  there  are  close  upon 
12,000  Credit  Associations,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  some  £30,000,000,  which  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  still  more  numerous  peasant  co-operative  societies.  These 
purchase  either  from  the  Government  stores,  direct  from  manufacturers,  or  more 
commonly  from  private  stores.  At  the  head  of  the  private  concerns  the  American 
International  Harvester  Company  undoubtedly  holds  a  position  difficult  to  assail. 
It  has  a  factory  at  Lubertzy,  near  Moscow,  and  has  some  100  branch  stores  in  Siberia 
itself*  Through  these  various  agencies  27,899  ploughs'  were  sold  in  1910  and  39,899 
in  1912.  Taking  the  same  two  years  for  purposes  of  comparison,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  mowing  machines  rise  from  5,432  to  7,184,  horse  rakes  from  5,092  to  6,427, 
binders  from  322  to  893,  automatic  ejectors  from  2,788  to  5,782,  reaping  machines 
from  1,816  to  1,876,  cultivators  from  114  to  249,  harrows  from  280  to  658,  drill  ploughs 
from  143  to  963,  weed  extractors  from  176  to  422.  Seeders  and  hand-delivery  reapers, 
which  sell  in  great  numbers  at  from  £12  to  £15,  are  made  in  Russia;  so  are  many  of 
the  ploughs.  Other  ploughs,  self -delivering  reapers,  binders  and  horse-rakes  are  mostly 
of  American  manufacture.  Threshers  with  portable  engines  are  made  by  British, 
Russian  and  German  firms.  Most  of  the  steam-threshing  sets  are  of  British  manu- 
facture, though  the  Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians  were  competing  keenly  with  us 
for  the  trade.  Smaller  implements  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  America  and 
Germany. 

General  merchandise  is  filtered  through  to  consumers  by  means  of  these  stores 
and  village  shops,  which  are  modern  emporiums  of  a  highly  miscellaneous  character. 

MARKET  FOR  FERTILIZERS. 

Fertilizers  are  becoming  more  generally  used,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that, 
while  there  is  a  very  big  manufacture  of  superphosphates  in  Russia,  the  imports  from 
abroad  have  been  steadily  growing.    Thus  while  in  1908  the  imports  were  half  the 
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amount  of  the  manufactures,  in  1912  the  imports  were  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  the 
manufactures.  Much  of  the  superphosphates  came  from  Germany,  although,  as  we 
showed  in  our  last  issue,  the  manufacturers  of  Posen  and  Konigsberg  obtained  most 
Of  their  raw  material  from  Great  Britain. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  development  of  Siberia  is 
that  this  is  entailing  very  heavy  engineering  work,  which  creates  a  demand  for  iron, 
steel  and  machinery. 

IRRIGATION. 

In  Southern  Siberia  the  climate  is  very  much  like  the  best  part  of  Canada.  While 
there  is  heavy  snow  in  winter,  and  on  the  Steppes  blizzards  are  severe,  the  valleys  are 
comparatively  warm.  The  Steppes  are,  fo,r  the  most  part,  arid,  alkaline,  and  on  the 
surface  waterless,  but  there  are  excellent  stores  of  artesian  water,  and  there  are  good 
rivers ;  so  that  the  work  of  irrigation  carried  on  by  the  Government  is  not  very  difficult, 
though  the  task  is  a  huge  one,  as  there  are  some  500,000  square  miles  considered  suit- 
able for  treatment.  The  irrigated  land  proves  very  fertile,  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
pulse  and  fodder  crops. 

SUPPLY  OF  HIDE'S. 

Ranching  on  a  fairly  large  scale  is  the  rule  in  some  districts,  and  several  of  the 
cattle  and  hide  fairs  are  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  Russia,  but  internationally. 
Siberia  should  certainly  receive  far  more  attention  from  our  leather  merchants,  for 
the  soipply  of  hides  is  large  and  they  are  of  the  finest  quality. 

TIMBER  SUPPtiY. 

It  is  estimated  that  Siberia  contains  a  little  over  261,000  square  miles  of  good 
timber  forest  (rather  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  forestal  area).  Prom  Western 
Siberia  excellent  pine  wood  is  exported:,  which  is  finding  its  way  in  increasing  quantity 
to  the  English  market.  The  eastern  forests  produce  white  cedar,  walnut,  cork-trees, 
larch,  yew  and  acacia.  Concessions  are  granted  under  the  Department  of  Domains 
from  local  headquarters  at  Khabarovsk  and  Vladivostok.  From  the  eastern  area 
timber  is  now  being  exported  both  to  Australia  and  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
is  room  for  more  sawmills;  and  probably  wood-pulping  mills,  to  work  up  the  spruce 
and  fir  unsuitable  for  timber,  would  pay  well.  There  are  other  minor  industries  that 
should  prove  attractive. 

FUR  FARMING. 

As  a  result  of  the  falling  off  of  fur-producing  wild  animals,  and  the  restrictive 
laws  passed  by  way  of  protection,  it  has  been  suggested  that  fur  farms,  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  these  started  in  Canada,  would  prove  a  success.  In  this  connection  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  Imperial  Government  have  granted  £1,381  towards  the  expenses 
of  starting  an  experimental  fur  farm  near  Petrograd.  That  being  so,  more  ambitious 
work  in  Siberia  would  be  welcomed. 

MINING. 

Of  the  eleven  mining  districts  of  Russia  three  are  in  Siberia — Western,  Eastern 
and  the  Urals.  The  Altai  country  is  under  the  Crown  Domains  administration.  Surface 
prospecting  is  allowed  free  of  charge,  but  below  ground  exploration  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  after  the  land  has  been  surveyed  and  a  license  'issued.  Rebates  arc  allowed 
en  all  machinery  and  appliances  for  experimental  work.  There  are  certain  prohibited 
areas  along  the  coast  districts  and  in  the  Amur  country,  and  special  regulations  as 
regards  the  mining  for  gold,  platinum  and  salt.    Placer  gold  is  almost  worked  out  in 
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Western  Siberia,  but  much  is  still  to  be  done  in  the  Tomsk  and  Yeniseisk  Govern- 
ments along  the  Amur  and  also,  in  the  Lena  valley.  Among  the  minerals  found  and 
worked  are  gold  (both  placer  and.  quartz),  platinum  (the  Urals),  silver  (Tomsk  and 
Transbaikalia),  copper,  lead,  iron  and  iron  pyrites,  zinc  (in  Eastern  Siberia),  eoal 
and  a.-bcstos.  Emeralds  and  amethysts  >are  also  found  in  the  Urals,  Altai  and  Trans- 
baikalia, and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  diamonds  will  be  "discovered.  So  far, 
gold  and  iron  have  been  the  chief  minerals  mined,  but  there  is  an  immense  future  for 
coal  mining,  especially  now  that  the  available  sources  of  wood  for  fuel  are  dwindling. 
The  coal  basin  near  Tomsk  is  especially  valuable  as  regards  extent  and  quality.  The 
Kusso- Asiatic  Corporation  are  on  the  eve  of  very  considerable  mining  developments 
in  the  Altai  and  Western  Siberia,  including  the  Kidder  concession.  The  minerals  to 
be  exploited  comprise  rich  copper  ores,  gold  and  silver,  zinc,  lead  land  coal. 

Among  other  English  mining  companies  are  the  following:  Anglo -Siberia  Com- 
pany, capital  £500,000;  Atbasar  Copper  Fields,  ciapital  £500,000;  Kluchi  Gold  Mines, 
£400,000;  Lena  Goldfields,  £1,405,000;  Nerchinska  Gold  Co.,  £1,000,000;  New  Central 
Siberia,  £150,000;  North  Ural  Mining  Co.,  £3'6,0OO;  Orsk  Goldfields,  £920,000; 
Siberian  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  £200,000;  Siberian  Proprietary  Mines,  £135,000  ;  Siberian 
Syndicate,  £1,000,000;  Spassky  Copper  Mine,  £600,000.  There  are,  of  course  many 
Russian  as  well  as  French  and  other  foreign  companies,  so  the  demand  for  mining 
machinery  ought  to  grow  in  the  near  future. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out  there  is  also  a  ©cope  for  engineering  metal  work, 
in  connection  with  the  railway,  highways  and  irrigation  works.  In  most  of  the 
Siberian  big  towns  electric  lighting  is  now  the  rule,  and  electric  power  is  also  avail- 
able. While  hitherto  timber  has  been  the  chief  building  material,  for  some  time  past 
in  such  towns  as  Omsk  and  Tomsk  stone  construction  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
the  fore,  and  in  many  cases  steel  or  iron-framed  structures,  have  been  erected.  In 
a  country  where  fire  disasters  have  been  so  numerous  and  insurance  is  so  high  there 
should  be  <a  good  opening  for  steel-Sitamped  ceilings  and  wall-panelling^  for  these  can 
be  used  equally  well  in  timber  and  stone  structures.  Of  course  this  only  applies  to  the 
better-class  buildings  in  the  towns.  For  both  ceilings  and  wall-coverings  appropriate 
designs  of  Byzantine  type  and  colouring  (blue,  red,  yellow  and  black,  with  some  green) 
will  prove  most  attractive.  The  Russian  taste  leans  towards  gay  colouring,  as  their 
textile  and  enamelled  woodwork  show. 

Siberia  can  find  employment  for  almost  unlimited  capital.  It  would  be  well  if.  in 
providing  their  share,  British  financiers  took  care  that  investment  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  promotion  of  British  commerce. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba  which 
appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  580,  584,  587,  and  592,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S.  en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana, 
for  the  week  ended  June  18,  1915,  may  be  reproduced : — 

Fish  in  128-pound  drums. — The  request  for  haddock  and  .hake  has  been  more 
active,  although  prices  remain  unchanged.  A  slack  demand  still  prevails  for  codfish, 
the  holders  of  which  have  lowered  their  prices.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  7-i  cents  per 
pound,  haddock  at  6£  cents,  and  hake  at  5  cents  per  pound.  Recent  importations 
have  been  as  follows: — 

June  14,  per  ss.  Morro  Castle   24  drums. 

"    15,  per  ss.  San  Jose"   230 

"    15,  per  ss.  Havana   .    90  '* 
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Codfish  in  cases. — On  June  12,  273  cases  of  codfish  arrived  on  the  ss.  Excelsvorr 
and  on  June  15  the  ss.  San  Jose  and  ss.  Havana  brought  in  131  cases  and  5,917  cases 
respectively.  On  account  of  the  active  demand  which  has  been  in  evidence  for  Nor- 
wegian cod,  a  descent  of  values  has  been  avoided,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  arrival  here- 
reported.  Norwegian  cod  is  therefore  quoted  at  $11.50  per  case.  Owing  principally 
to  the  wishes  of  the  holders  to  sell  their  stock,  accompanied  by  a  lack  of  demand  for 
other  kinds  of  cod  than  the  variety  just  alluded  to,  prices  have  declined  and  the 
quotations  now  range  from  $8.50  to  $9.50  per  case. 

Herrings. — No  change  is  reported  in  the  quotation  of  $1.35  per  large  box  of 
bloaters  and  the  same  limited  demand  still  prevails. 

Gouda  Cheese. — The  ss.  Havana  and  the  ss.  Metapan  arrived  on  June  15  with 
150  cases  and  50  cases  respectively  from  No  v  York.  The  few  remaining  lots  of 
Gouda  cheese  in  good  condition  are  being  disposed  of  at  higher  prices  and  as  a 
consequence  a  further  advance  in  price  is  recorded.  Farmers'  cheese  is  quoted  at  32 
to  34  cents  per  pound  and  factory  at  23  cents  per  pound,  although  small  lots  are 
arriving  from  the  United  States  that  command  29  cents  per  pound. 

Potatoes. — On  June  14,  100  bags  of  potatoes  arrived  from  New  York  on  the 
ss.  Morro  Castle  and  114  bags  from  New  Orleans  on  the  ss.  Chalmette,  while  on  the 
following  day  7,961  bags  and  5,123  barrels  of  potatoes  were  imported  on  the  ss.  San- 
Jose  from  Boston,  and  700  bags  on  the  ss.  Havana  from  New  York.  As  the  pre- 
ference is  being  given  to  potatoes  in  barrels  the  price  has  improved,  while  the  price 
of  potatoes  in  bags  has  declined.  Potatoes  are  quoted,  at  $3  per  barrel  and  11  cents 
per  pound  in  bags. 

Exchanges. — New  York,  3  d/s,  I  per  cent  premium;  London,  s/d  at  $4.78  per 
pound. 


Tender  forms,  specifications  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Koss, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian,  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  Railways.  These  forms,  etc.,  are  open  to  the  inspection 
of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  when  received  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  file  No.  1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together 
with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 


No.  28,924.  August  11 —   100  tons  cast-iron  scrap. 

No.  28,925.  August  11 —     20  miles  vul.  rubber  electric  light  wire. 

No.  28,935.  August  11 — 1,062  cwt.  brass  locomotive  boiler  tubes. 

No.  28,936.  August  11 —     92  cwt.  locomotive  seamless  copper  tubes. 

No.  29,005.  Sept.  8 —      1  continuous  feed  glue  jointer  and  accessories. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  indents  placed  with  the  Agent  General  for  New  South 
Wales  in  London  "by  the  New  South  Wales  railways: — 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 


VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 


Estimated  Value. 


£ 


1,500    0  0 
90  10  0 
600    0  0 


20    0  0 
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QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS,  BRISBANE. 

The  following  tender  closes  aft  the  office  of  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland, 
London,  England,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Queensland1  Government  Railways,  Brisbane, 
Queensland,  on  August  8,  1915: — 

August  3,  LD15,  steel -and  iron  work  in  three  80-foot  spans,  for  bridge  over  Isis 
river  as  per  drawing. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  are  indicated  thus: — 

From  San  Francisco,  July  6,  due  Brisbane,  July  29. 
From  Vancouver,  July  V,  due  Brisbane  August  1. 
From  San  Francisco,  August  3,  due  Melbourne  August  24. 
From  Vancouver,  August  4,  due  Melbourne  August  28. 


CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 

A  revised  list  of  the  articles  to  be  treated  as  contraband  of  war,  according  to  a 
British  proclamation  of  December  2<3,  1914,  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No. 
574.  On  March  11,  1915,  another  proclamation  made  certain  additions  to  the  list  and 
the  substance  was  given  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  553.  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
now  publishes  a  Royal  proclamation,  issued  under  date  of  May  27,  which  makes 
further  additions  to  and  amendments  in  the  contraband  schedules. 

The  proclamation  declares  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  until  further 
notice  is  given,  the  following  articles  will  be  treated  as  absolute  contraband  in  addi- 
tion to  those  set  out  in  the  Royal  proclamation  aforementioned: — 

Toluol,  and  mixtures  of  toluol,  whether  derived  from  coal  tar,  petroleum,  or  any 
other  source. 

Lathes  and  other  machines  or  machine  tools  capable  of  being  employe!  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war. 

Maps  and  plans  of  any  place  within  the  territory  of  any  belligerent,  or  within  the 
area  of  military  operations,  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  one  inch  or  on  any  larger  scale, 
and  reproductions  on  any  scale  by  photography  or  otherwise  of  such  maps  or  plans. 

It  is.  further  declared  that  item  4  of  schedule  1  of  the  Royal  proclamation  of 
December  23  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  574)  shall  be  amended  by  the  omission  of  the 
words  "  and  all  other  metallic  acetates  "  after  the  words  "  calcium  acetate." 

The  proclamation  also  declares  that  in  the  Royal  proclamation  of  March  11 
(Weekly  Bulletin  No.  583)  the  words  "  other  than  linseed  oil "  shall  be  deleted  and 
that  the  following  article  will  be  treated  as  conditional  contraband : — 

Linseed  oil. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  proclamation  of  February  3,  1915,  setting  forth  the 
list  of  articles  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  certain  or  all 
destinations  were  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No*.  579.  Certain  amend- 
ments were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  585,  591  and  595.  Further 
amendments  and  additions  to  this  proclamation  have  now  been  made,  by  adopting 
the  following  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade: — 
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That  the  heading  "  Forage  and  food  for  Animals 99  in  the  list  of  goods  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  should  be  deleted,  and  there 
be  substituted  therefor  the  heading : — 

Forage  and  food  which  may  be  used  for  animals,  namely: — 

Beans,  including  haricot  beans,  Burma  and  Rangoon  beans; 
Brewers'  and  distillers'  grains; 
Brewers'  dried  yeast; 

Cakes  and  meals,  the  following,  namely: — 
Cocoanut  or  poona\  cake; 
Compound  cakes  and  meal; 

Cottonseed  cake,  decorticated  and  undecorticated,  and  cottonseed  meal; 

Gluten  meal  or  gluten  feed; 

Linseed  cake  and  meal; 

Maize  germ  meal; 

Maize  meal  and  flour; 
Hay; 
Lentils ; 
Maize; 

Malt  dust,  culms,  sprouts  or  combings; 
Offals  of  corn  and  grain,  including: — 
Bran  and  pollard; 

Mill  dust  and  screenings  of  all  kinds; 

Rice  meal  (or  bran)  and  dust; 

Sharps  and  middlings; 
Patent  and  proprietary  cattle  foods  of  all  kinds; 
Straw. 


That  the  following  articles  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations: — 

Oats; 

Wheat,  wheat  flour  and  wheat  meal. 

That  the  following  sub-headings  which  have  hitherto  been  included  under  £he 
heading  "  Oleaginous  nuts,  seeds  and  products  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and 
Protectorates  should  be  deleted: — 

Ground  nuts  (Arachides) ; 
Palm  kernels; 
Rape  seed. 

That  the  following  sub-headings  which  have  hitherto  been  included  under  the 
heading  n  Provisions  and  victuals  which  may  be  used  as  food  for  man  99  in  the  list 
of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than 
British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted: — ■ 

Barley  and  oats,  including  barley  meal  and  pearled  barley,  and  oatmeal; 
Wheat,  wheat  flour  and  wheat  meal. 

That  the  heading  "  Maps  and  plans  of  any  place  within  the  territory  of  any 
belligerent,  or  within  the  area  of  the  military  operations,  on  a  scale  of  four  inches 
to  the  mile  or  on  any  larger  scale,  or  reproductions  on  any  scale  by  photography  or 
otherwise  of  such  maps  or  plans  "  included  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  20th  day 
of  May,  1915,  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  deeti- 
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nations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  or  Protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and 
there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Maps  and  plans  of  any  place  within  the 
territory  of  any  belligerent,  or  within  the  area  of  military  operations,  on  a  scale  of 
four  miles  to  one  inch  or  on  any  larger  scale,  and  reproductions  on  any  scale  by* 
photography  or  otherwise  .of  such  maps  or  plans." 

That  the  heading*  "  Zinc  and  zinc  ore  (including  zinc  ashes,  spelter,  spelter 
dross,  and  zinc  sheets)"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited 
to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be 
deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Zinc  (including  zinc  ashes, 
spelter,  spelter  dross,  and  zinc  sheets)"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which 
is  prohibited  to  all  destinations,  and  the  heading  "  Zinc  ore  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British 
Possessions  and  Protectorates. 

That  the  following  articles  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and 
Protectorates : — 

Chemicals,  drugs,  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations: — 
Hydrochloric  aeid; 
Oxides  and  salts  of  nickel; 
Oxides  and  salts  of  tungsten; 

Metals  and  ores,  the  following,  namely: — 

Wulfenite. 
Mineral  and  vegetable  wax. 

Oleaginous  nuts,  seeds  and  products,  the  following,  namely:— 
Ground  nuts,  earth  nuts,  or  pea  nuts  (Arachides) ; 
Hempseed ;  j 
Palm  nuts  land  palm  kernels ; 
Poppy  seed; 
Rape  or  colza  seed; 
Sunflower  seed; 

Provisions  and  victuals  which  may  be  used  as  food  for  man,  namely: — 
Barley,  barleymeal,  and  pearled  and  pot  barley; 
Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats; 
Tungsten  filaments  for  electric  lamps. 

That  the  following  articles  should  he  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  seas,  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  'Spain  and 
Portugal : — 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: — 

Arsenic  and  its  compounds ; 

Forage  and  food  which  may  be  used  for  animals,  namely: — 
Buckwheat ; 

Cakes  and  meals,  the  following,  namely: — • 
Biscuit  meal; 
Calf  meal; 

Fish  meal  (including  fish  guano)  and  concentrated  fish; 
Ground  nut  or  earth  nut  cake  and  meal ; 
Hempseed  cake  iand  meal. 
Husk  meal; 
Locust  bean  meal; 
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Cakes  and  meals — Continued. 
Meat  meal; 

Palmnut  cake  and  meal; 

Poppy  seed  cake  and  mea1] ; 

Eapeseed  or  colzaseed  cake  and  meal; 

Sesame  seed  cake  and  meal; 

Soya  bean  cake  and  meal; 

Sunflower  seed  cake  and  meal; 
Chick  peas,  pigeon  peas,  gram  or  dhol; 
Dari ; 
Millet; 

Molasses  for  cattle  feeding; 

Provisions  and  victuals  which  may  be  used  as  food  for  man,  namely : — 
Onions; 
Potatoes ; 

Pye,  rye  flour  and  meal. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  *  Gazette  for  June,  the 
high  level  of  employment  in  April  was  fully  maintained  in  May,  and  a  scarcity  of 
male  labour  was  reported  by  nearly  all  trades  owing  to  the  previously  existing  surplus 
in  some  having  been  absorbed  by  others  or  drawn  off  by  enlistments.  This  shortage 
now  extending  to  female  and  boy  labour  in  many  occupations. 

The  coal  mining  industry  was  well  employed,  but  was  working  under  great 
difficulties  owing  to  the  large  number  of  enlistments.  Employment  was  good  in  iron, 
shale  and  lead  mining.  At  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  it  was  only  moderate.  At  slate 
quarries  it  continued  depressed;  at  other  quarries  it  was  fair. 

The  pig-iron  and  iron  and  steel  industries  were  active,  while  the  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  trades  continued  to  work  at  high  pressure,  with  night  shifts,  Sunday 
work,  and  much  overtime.  The  tinplate  trade  showed  some  improvement,  due  to  an 
increased  demand  in  the  home  market.  The  other  metal  trades  continued  very  busy, 
especially  those  engaged  on  Government  orders. 

The  textile  trades  showed  little  change,  on  the  whole,  compared  with  the  previous 
month.  The  woollen  and  hosiery  trades  continued  to  be  fully  employed,  largely  on  work 
for  the  Allied  forces.  In  the  worsted  industry  the  ordinary  home  trade  was  good 
and  there  was  a  further  improvement  in  the  cotton,  silk,  lace  and  dyeing  trades. 
Employment  in  the  linen  trade  was  still  only  moderate,  but  in  the  jute  trade  it  was 
good  with  a  shortage  of  female  labour. 

The  heavy  boot  trade  was  working  at  full  pressure  on  Government  contracts 
during  the  month,  and  the  leather  trades  were  also  very  active. 

The  ready-made  clothing  trade  continued  very  busy,  and  employment  was  good 
on  mantles,  costumes,  blouses  and  corsets.  There  was  a  seasonal  improvement  in  the 
bespoke  tailoring,  dressmaking  and  millinery  trades. 

Men  in  the  building  trades  have  enlisted  in  large  numbers,  with  the  result  that, 
although  building  operations  have  been  much  restricted,  there  was  very  little 
unemployment  among  those  remaining  in  these  trades.  In  the  brickmaking  trades 
there  was  a  slight  decline.  There  was  an  improvement  in  the  furnishing  trades,  and 
the  coachbuilding  industry  continued  good,  with  some  overtime;  in  the  other  wood- 
working trades  there  was  little  change. 
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Employment  continued  quiet  with  letterpress  printers,  but  showed  an  improve- 
ment among  lithographers.    The  paper  trades  continued  to  be  fairly  well  employed. 

There  was  a  general  improvement  in  the  pottery  trades,  and  employment  in  the 
glass  trades  was  fairly  good. 

The  food  preparation  trades  were  very  active,  but  the  fishing  industry  continued 
to  the  staring  of  work  there  was  no  total  unemployment  in  the  tinplate  trade,  but 
labour,  but  the  good  weather  during  the  month  put  the  work  forward  and  the  shortage 
waa  not  so  acutely  felt  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Employment  with  dock  labourers  continued  good  except  on  the  East  Coast,  and 
there  was  a  general  shortage  of  seamen  for  merchant  vessels. 

Comparisons  with  a  year  ago  are  much  affected  by  enlistments,  the  transfers  from 
one  trade  to  another,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  substitution  of  female  for  male  labour. 
In  the  iron  and  steel,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  woollen,  hosiery,  boot,  saddlery, 
ready-made  clothing  and  food  preparation  trades  employment  was  very  much  better 
owing  to  war  contracts.  There  was  also  an  improvement  in  employment  among  those 
now  engaged  in  the  coal  mining,  building  and  woodworking  trades.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  linen,  lace,  printing,  pottery  and  brick  trades.  Owing 
to  the  sharing  of  work  there  was  no  total  unemiployment  in  the  tinplate  trade,  but 
the  whole  position  was  much  worse  than  a  year  ago. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal) 

RUSSIAN"  LANGUAGE  NECESSARY  FOR  RUSSIAN  TRADE. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  United  States  assuming  its  proper  share  in  the  trade 
of  Russia,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  immense  business  opportunities  that  will  be 
open  in  this  country,  at  least  after  the  close  of  the  war,  is  the  general  ignorance, 
among  Americans,  of  the  Russian  language.  Until  the  war  started,  German  was  to 
a  great  extent  the  commercial  language  of  Russia;  the  representatives  in  Russia  of 
German  firms  usually  took  pains  to  make  themselves  proficient  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing Russian.  Now,  however,  the  German  language  is  prohibited  in  Russia,  so  that 
Russian  hereafter  .must  of  necessity  be  used1  in  all  but  the  few  instances  where  Russian 
business  men  have  a  knowledge  of  English. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  at  present  in  Russia  in  securing  competent  inter- 
preters for  English-Russian  conversations.  A  prominent  American  business  man  who 
is  in  Petrograd  experienced  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  negotiations  of  a  rather 
delicate  rrd  ecu  i  lioated  character  through  an  interpreter  whose  knowledge  of 
Russian  was  apparently  perfect,  but  who  did  not  know  sufficient  English  properly  to 
translate  all  the  Russian.  Eor  about  five  minutes  he  would  talk  quite  volubly  with  the 
Russian  business  man,  and  then  would  explain  in  two  or  three  sentences  in  English 
all  that  had  been  said  in  Russian.  This,  of  course,  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  American, 
who  wished  to  know  everything  the  Russian  had  said. 

French  is  not  so  well  known  in  Russia  as  is  popularly  supposed  in  the  United 
States.  While  this  language  is  used  in  diplomatic  circles  and  in  the  highest  society, 
it  is  not  a  commercial  language,  and  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  most  business  purposes. 
It  is  not  understood  at  all  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 

While  I  was  in  the  United  States  recently  a  manufacturer,  who  is  contemplating 
a  campaign  for  export  trade  in  Russia,  stated  that  he  had  had  a  large  number  of  cata- 
logues printed  in  French  for  circulation  in  Russia.  French  catalogues  in  Russia 
would  be  even  less  serviceable  in  securing  business  than  poorly  translated  Russian 
catalogues. 

American  business  firms  that  contemplate  sending  representatives  to  Russia  when 
the  war  is  over  or  sooner,  should  ask  such  prospective  representatives  to  start  imme- 
diately to  learn  Russian.  By  hard  study  it  may  be  possible  to  gather  a  fair  working 
knowledge  of  the  language  for  conversational  purposes  within  six  months.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  languages  in  the  world  to  learn,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  pains- 
taking study  and  practice  that  much  progress  can  be  made.    But  it  would  certainly 
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be  better  for  these  representatives  to  learn  the  language  themselves  than  to  be  obliged 
to  depend  altogether  upon  interpreters.  Outside  of  Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  Odessa 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  persons  who  know  English. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  time  had  come  when  American  colleges  iand  universities, 
and  especially  all  business  schools,  should  introduce  the  study  of  Russian  into  their  cur- 
riculums  as  a  practical  help  to  American  business  interests  in  cultivating  closer  rela- 
tions with  Russia.  It  would  also  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  for  American  export  houses 
to  offer  bonuses  to  such  of  their  employees  as  would  voluntarily  take  up  the  study  of 
Russian.  If  a  large  number  of  Americans  would  during  the  next  few  months  engage 
in  the  active  study  of  Russian,  the  United  States  would  undoubtedly  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  magnificent  opportunities  that  the  Russian 
market  will  offer.  Nothing  seems  to  please  Russians  better  than  to  be  addressed  in 
their  own  language,  even  if  it  has  to  be  done  imperfectly.  It  is  said  that  Russians 
like  to  hear  their  language  spoken  with  an  English  accent,  and  even  consider  it 
fashionable  to  speak  it  themselves  with  an  English  accent.  English  governesses  are 
largely  employed,  and  there  is  discussion  at  present  of  the  advisability  of  introducing 
the  study  of  English  in  the  schools.  It  would  not  be  advisable,  hovever,  for  Amjn- 
cans  expecting  to  do  business  in  Russia  to  wait  for  Russians  to  learn  English. 

The  study  of  Spanish  has  been  taken  up  seriously  in  the  United  States  in  recent 
years, 'and  has  been  earnestly  advocated  as  a  means  of  assistance  to  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Latin-American  Republics.  The  great  importance  of  Russia  as  a 
possible  immense  market  for  American  merchandise  should  justify  a  more  wide- 
spread study  of  the  Russian  language  in  the  United  States. — (United  States  Com- 
merce Reports.) 

BRITISH   MEAT  SUPPLY. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kindom,  in 
the  months  of  April,  1914'  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

114 

425 
324 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

387 
2,072 
01,117 
1,746 

Cwts. 

56 
5,280 

437 
3,729 

1,437 

2,081 

304 

2 

50 

57,535 
12 

Chile  

39,778 
8,440 
125,209 

690 
62,925 
51,080 
9,842 
486,790 

120,299 
661,272 

6,856 
33,764 
13,331 
11,031 
51,669 

L\V>4(> 
385,217 

4, 965 
14,684 
18,025 
38,757 
95,706 

9,415 

526 
43,423 

1,161 

59,500 
59,500 
,.',727 

319,053 

Australia  :— 

Vi<  toria   

New  South  Wales.   

4 

Deduct  to  correct :  — 
Argentine  Republic  

92!  »,1 35 

647,856 

786,495 
70 

494,973 

65,32(5 

9,502 

South  Australia  

Victoria   

101 

1,152 

Total  

929,034 

647,856 

7S5,27:« 

494,973 

65.326 

9,502 
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BOX  SHOOKS  AM)  CRATING  IX  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

In  a  report  on  the  South  Afrioa.11  market  for  box  shooks,  prepared  by  Consul 
General  Julius  G.  Lay,  of  Cape  Town,  in  1907,  it  was  stated: — 

During  the  year  L906  box  sliooks  were  imported  into  South  Africa  to  the  value 
$273,682,  ami  the  chief  source  of  supply  was  Sweden,  importations  from  that 
•••  untrj  amounting  to  $176,771,  as  contrasted  with  $48,076  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
,824  Prom  Germany,  L,842  from  the  United  States,  and  2,58>9  from'  Camaidia.  .  .  . 
As  sh<  v  n  by  the  6guir<  s,  Sweden  supplies1  rather  more  than  half  of  the  shooks  imported 
into  British  South  Africa.  The  purchasers  of  shooks  have  found1  that  the  (Swedish 
I  oxes  are  \  >  ry  suital  Le  For  packing  fruit  for  export,  and  the  (Swedish  supplier  has 
very  effort  to  qater  to  .the  wants  of  the  fruit  exporter  until  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  icther  suppliers  to  get  a  foothold. 

In  1012  the  imports  of  empty  boxes  into  British  South  Africa  as  a  whole  were 
valued  at  $459,544,  in  1913  at  $462,648,  and  in  1914  at  $415,360.  No  statistics  are 
available  showing  countries  of  origin  of  these  imports. 

The  imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  as  far  as  empty  boxes  are  con- 
cerned, constitute  99  per  cent  of  such  imports  into  the  whole  of  British  South  Africa. 
An  examination  of  the  trade  returns  for  the  Union  shows  that  the  three  principal 
suppliers  of  empty  boxes  and  parts  thereof  were  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  order  named.  In  view  of  the  above-quoted  statements  of  Consul 
General  Lay,  to  the  effect  that  Sweden  in  1906  supplied  rather  more  than  half  of  the 
shooks  imported  into  British  South  Africa,  it  is  most  significant  to  find  that  that 
country  now  supplies  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  imports.  Norway 
comes  next  and  supplies  annually  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  supplied  about  14  per  cent  during  1912  and  1913,  fell  to  less 
than  10  per  cent  during  1914.  The  tf>ercenta(ges  supplied  by  the  United  States  during 
the  three  years  raider  consideration  were  ,1-02  per  cent  in  1912,  1-09  per  cent  in  1913, 
and  1-41  per  cent  during  1914. 

Since  the  date  of  Consul  General  Lay's  report  South  African  sawmill  men  have 
engaged  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  box  shooks  from  imported  timber.  The  wood 
preferred  by  importers  of  box  shooks  in  white  pane.  Yellow  pine  is1  also  deemed  suit- 
able, though  not  so  desirable.  Packers  state  that  redwood,  spruce  and  Oregon  pine 
are  unsatisfactory  for  this  purpose. 

The  products  packed  in  cases  made  from  box  shooks  are  largely  fresh  or  canned 
fruits.  Fresh  fruits  are  packed  in  semi-crates  and  canned  fruits  in  closed  boxes. 
Orders  are  generally  placed  about  July,  a  fairly  strong  company  ordering  about 
200,000  box  shooks  for  fresh  fruit  and  about  2,500  for  canned  fruits  per  year.  These 
purchases  are  generally  placed  through  buying  agents  in  England. 

The  boxes  are  made  so  as  to  be  nailed  up,  without  lock  corner  or  metal  straps. 
The  only  printing  required  is  the  name  and  address  of  importers,  with  space  left  for 
inserts.    In  shipping,  the  bundles  should  be  held  together  with  wire. 

The  receiving  ports  for  merchandise  are  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth.  East 
London,  Durban,  and  Beira,  together  with  a  few  smaller  ports,  from  which  points  the 
goods  are  distributed  throughout  British  South  Africa.  At  present  the  usual  routes 
used  in  commerce  with  the  United  States  are  from  New  York  or  Montreal  direct  to 
South  African  ports  for  such  articles  as  box  shooks.  Certain  other  lines  sometimes 
come  by  the  routes  named,  and  at  other  via  England  or  (until  recently)  Hamburg. 
At  this  time  there  are  no  direct  shipping  facilities  regularly  available  from  the  North 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  though  timber  is  brought  from  that  coast  by  both 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  to  South  African  ports,  and  recently  some  shipments  of 
wheat  have  also  been  brought  to  South  Africa  without  transhipment  in  chartered 
vessels. 

As  to  whether  or  not  trade  possibilities  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  warrant  an 
advertising  campaign  or  direct  personal  solicitation  by  a  representative  from  the 
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United  States,  long  experience  and  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  business  conditions 
in  this  country  justifies  the  statement  that  money  spent  on  such  an  advertising 
campaign,  if  through  the  newspapers  or  through  such  literature  as  catalogues,  would 
be  practically  thrown  away.  Direct  personal  solicitation  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  this  business.  "A  representative  from  the  United 
States,"  however,  is  not  nearly  so  apt  to  secure  and  hold  business  as  one  who  lives 
here  and  thoroughly  understands  the  mental  habits  and  business  methods  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  in  this  country. 

The  choice  of  methods  of  advertising  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  agent  selected  to  look  after  this  particular  branch  of  business.  He  should  be 
supplied  with  a  liberal  line  of  samples  showing  the  wood  proposed  to  be  used  for 
shooks  and  furnished  with  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  justify  him  in  spending  at 
least  six  months  in  personally  canvassing  the  various  shook-using  industries  through- 
out the  country.  His  expenses  for  such  a  tour,  including  licenses  but  exclusive  of 
any  salary,  would  approximate,  according  to  the  opinion  of  experienced  commercial 
agents  in  this  country,  about  $2,500.  Such  a  man  as  has  been  suggested  would  not  be 
willing  to  put  in  his  time  for  pioneer  work  at  less  than  $150  to  $200  per  month.  After 
that  he  would  probably  be  satisfied  to  look  after  the  trade  on  a  purely  commission 
basis.  Without  such  personal  representation  it  is  likely  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  supply  only  1  or  2  /per  cent  of  the  box  shook s  im'ported  into  this  country. 

The  duty  on  box  shooks  is  now  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  subject  to  a  rebate  of 
3  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  of  British  origin.  The  protection  afforded  by  this  tariff 
has  proved'  sufficient  to  enable  South  African  saiw-mill  men  to  supply  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  box  shooks  used  in  this  country.  No  definite  opinion  can  be 
expressed  as  to  what  this  proportion  is,  there  being  no  official  statistics  on  the  subject, 
while  the  saw-mill  men  are  naturally  unwilling  to  supply  any  information  in  the 
premises.  It  is  probable,  however,  in  view  of  the  very  considerable  development 
among  those  industries  using  empty  boxes,  that  the  So'uth  African  saw-mill  men 
manufacture  considerably  more  than  half  the  total  quantity  of  box  shooks  required 
by  the  trade. 

This  report  can  not  be  more  appropriately  closed  than  by  again  referring  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Consul  General  Lay:  "With  equally  suitable  material  and 
careful  attention  to  the  requirements  of  purchasers,  all  that  remains  in  order  to 
secure  a  better  proportion  of  the  business  is  to  make  prices  equally  favourable  as 
those  of  the  Swedish  (or  Norwegian  shippers). — (United  States  Commerce  'Reports.') 


SHORTAGE  OF  STOCK S  IN  CHINA. 

The  consumption  of  chemicals  is  large  and  increasing,  and  as  the  result  of  dis- 
location of  the  import  trade  some  stringency  is  already  being  felt.  Although  the 
Chinese  have  been  good  customers  of  ours  in  most  of  the  chemical  lines  they  have 
also  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  heavily  from  Germany,  France  land  Belgium,  Germany 
supplied  mostly  dyes,  drugs  and  photographic  materials,  with  some  perfumery  of  the 
cheaper  kinds.  Belgium  sent  soda  compounds,  France,  drugs  and  perfumery  of  high- 
class  descriptions.  Our  supplies  included  pitch,  which  rose  in  value  from  £9, GOO  in 
1912  to  £22,000  in  1913;  coal  tar  dyes  dropped  from  £3,500  in  1909  to  £1,400  in  1913; 
other  coal  tar  products  rose  from  £11,900  to  £2G,400 ;  potash  compounds  receded  from 
£4,900  to  £3,900;  soda  compounds  rose  from  £86,500  to  £89,S00,  and  miscellaneous 
chemicals  stood  at  £10,600.  The  Chinese  require  in  the  way  of  dyes,  bark,  cinnabar, 
aniline,  artificial  indigo.  They  also  buy  extensively  paints  (bright  tints  and  fast 
colours),  glue,  starch,  soap,  photographic  materials  and  medicines.  Vermilion  and 
morphia  figure  prominently  among  the  imports.  As  the  German  stocks  in  the  treaty 
ports  are  running  low,  or  have  become  completely  exhausted,  British  goods  stand  a 
better  chance. 
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In  many  parts  of  China  industrial  chemistry  is  being  developed.  There  is  a 
limited  demand  for  machinery  for  distilling,  brewing,  sugar  production,  match-mak- 
ing, and  more  lively  inquiries  for  good  but  inexpensive  appliances  for  extracting  oil 
from  nuts  and  seeds. 

Perfumery,  whether  in  liquid  form, 'in  powders,  or  sachets,  always  sells  well,  if 
not  too  expensive  and  if  attractively  got  up.  Brilliance  of  colouring  is  necessary, 
whether  it  be  in  the  matter  of  silks  for  sachets  or  labels  for  bottles  and  boxes.  When 
a  trade  of  tins  kind  can  be  secured  it  pays  better  than  bulk  sales,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  gain  guidance  in  the  matter  of  local  trade.  Use  of  wrong  symbols,  especially  of 
the  animal  or  fantastic  order,  may  prove  ruinous  to  any  chance  of  success.  China  is 
never  a  safe  market  for  boxed  and  labelled  "remnants,"  such  as  often  prove  extremely 
remunerative  in  other  regions. 

Mining,  which  suffered  a  severe  setback  during  the  revolutionary  period,  is  look- 
ing up  once  more,  so  .that  there  should  soon  ba  re  a.3vV3i  d^  nani  for  mi  nine?  plant. 
The  tendency  is  to  treat  more  of  the  ores  locally,  to  take  advantage  of  cheap  labour 
and  save  expenses  of  transport.  This  involves  fresh  demands  for  machinery  and 
chemicals,  at  present  insignificant,  but  which  may  soon  become  considerable,  and  so 
is  worth  mentioning. — (Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Bevieiv.) 

LUMBER  TRADE  IN  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Though  the  island  of  Singapore  has  only  a  few  small  jungles,  producing  scarcely 
enough  timber  for  domestic  consumption,  there  are  about  thirty  well-equipped  steam 
saw-mills  here  in  full  operation  the  year  round.  The  buildings,  chiefly  ■constructed 
with  bricks  and  planks  and  corrugated  iron-zinc  roofs,  are  nearly  all  in  Kkllang,  a 
suburb  of  Singapore,  and  along  the  small  Kallang  river.  This  is  navigable  to  some 
distance  by  native  crafts,  which  transport  logs  to  the  mills.  Only  a  few  mills  have 
head  offices  in  town.  All  of  the  machinery  in  the  saw-mills  is  worked  by  steam 
power. 

The  logs  for  the  mills  »are  purchased  from  timber  cutters  in  the  neighbouring 
Dutch  Islands  off  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  various  kind's  iof  logs  are:  Chenghai, 
Ballow,  Resak,  D>amar,  Poonah,  and  Serayah.  On  receiving  advances  of  money  from 
the  saw-mills,  these  special  cutters  will  supply  the  required  amount  of  timber  and 
they  will,  in  turn,  collect  all  charges. 

The  Chenghai,  Ballow,  Poonah,  Resak,  and  Damair  are  all  hardwoods,  having 
about  the  same  yellowT  shade,  and  only  an  experienced  judge  of  timber  is  able  to  tell 
the  difference  between  them  when  placed  together.  All  these  woods  are  used  for 
building  purposes.  Among  the  mlany  articles  made  of  them  are  window  and  door 
frames,  planks,  pillars,  ,and  rafters  for  ceilings  of  houses.  The  kapore  or  camphor, 
wood,  white  in  colour,  is  not  subject  to  the  ravages  of  white  ants  and  other  destruc- 
tive insects  common  in  the  Tropics.  It  is  used  for  making  planks  for  flooring.  Teak, 
which  has  similar  merits,  is  extensively  used  for  miaking  European  and  Chinese  furni- 
ture of  all  descriptions.'  This  is  brought  from  Siam,  the  log  being  squared  to  facilitate 
shipment. 

The  price  for  the  different  kinds  of  logs  per  ton  of  50  cubic  feet  are  as  follows : 
Chenghai,  $22  to  $28;  Ballow,  $127  to  $22  ;  Resak,  $11  to  $17;  Damar,  $8  to  $11: 
Poonah,  $4  to  $6;  Serayah,  $2  to  $.r> 

Transport  is  by  tongkangs  (native  craft),  to  each  si^e  of  which  the  logs  are 
fastened.  Only  four  men  are  needed  to  wwk  the  boat,  which  is  used  as  a  pilot  to  the 
raft. 

Besides  the  islands  off  the  east  coiast  of  Sumatra  being  a  source  of  supply  some 
timber  comes  from  Siam,  Johore,  and  Lingga.  In  these  places  large  trees  are  found 
in  abundance  ^and  experienced  cutters  aire  at  any  time  ready  tc  supply  whatever  quan- 
tity the  mills  may  want. 
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The  saw-mills  in  Singapore  almost  exclusively  saw  planks  of  all  sizes,  square 
beams,  and  rafters  for  building  purposes.  It  is  stated  that  they  do  not  deem  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  utilize  the  labour  of  the  mills  for  turning  out  any  other  lum- 
ber product.  As  all  the  saw-mills  generally  have  on  stocks  to  meet  the  exact  demand 
of  consumers,  it  would  seem  that  they  usually  fix  prices  in  such  a  manner  as  will  admit 
of  little  competition. 

The  usual  sizes  of  planks  are  as  follows: — 

8  ft.  x  6  in.  x  *  in. ;  16  ft.  x  6  in.  xi  in ;  16  ft,  x  8  in.  x  I  in. ;  16  ft.  x  8  in. 
x  1  in. 

16  ft.  x  6  in.  x  1  in ;  16  ft.  x  6  in.  x  2  in  ;  16  ft.  x  9  in.  x  1  in. ;  16  ft.  x  7  in. 
x  1  in. 

16  ft.  x  4  in.  xl  in.;  16  ft,  x  10  in.  x  1  in, ;  16ft.xl2  in.xlin. 
The  sizes  of  rafters  are : — 

16  ft.  x  3  in.  x  1  in. ;  16  ft.  x  3  in.  x  i  in. ;  16  ft.  x  3  in.  x  2  in. ;  16  ft.  x  3  in. 
x  3  in. 

16  ft.  x  2  in.  x  2  in. ;  16  ft.  x  1  in.  x  4  in. ;  16  ft.  x  4  in.  x  3  in. ;  16  ft,  x  4  in. 
x  2  in. 

16  ft.  x  5  in.  x  4  in. ;  16ft.  x  6  in.  x  6  in. ;  16  ft.  x  6  in.  x  6  in. 

Orders  for  planks,  etc.,  from  merchants  in  Shanghai,  Bangkok,  Batavia,  and  the 
Indian  ports  are  often  received  by  local  mills.  The  terms  of  such  business  trans- 
action is  either  cash  or  credit  to  responsible  buyers. 

The  different  prices  of  s.awn  timbers,  composing  the  usual  stock  of  the  mills  in 
this  district,  per  ton  of  50  cubic  feet,  are  as  follows :  Chenghai  planks,  $39 ;  Ballow 
planks,  $31;  Resak  planks,  $31;  Poonah  planks,  $9;  Kapore  planks,  $25;  Kapore 
rafters,  $21;  Poonah  rafters,  $8;  Ballow  rafters,  $27;  Chenghai  rafters,  $36;  Resak 
rafters,  $27. 

The  saw-mills  pay  $4  to  $6  per  timber  carrier  a  month,  and  for  those  working  in 
the  machine  shop  $11  to  $17.  The  average  annual  output  of  a  mill  is  estimated  at 
$82,000. 

A  quantity  of  Oregon  pine  was  recently  imported  into  this  port,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  purchasers  for  this  were  the  well-known  contracting  firms  of  'Sir  John  Jack- 
son &  Co.  and  Topham,  Jones  &  Railton,  who  used  this  Oregon  pine  for  harbour 
works  in  Singapore. 

The  official  statistics  do  not  show  the  quantities  of  lumber,  especially  pine, 
imported,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  from  one  of  the  above  contracting  firms  that 
during  1914,  16,405  cubic  feet  of  Oregon  pine  came  in  for  wall  C3iistruction  of  the 
new  lagoon  docks.  Other  imports  were  small  in  quantity.  Most  of  the  timber 
imported  is  for  local  use,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  a  small  quantity  is  re-exported  to 
places  adjoining  the  Straits  Settlements. — {United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  mouths  of  April,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 




Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts! 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

(it  Hnds; 

Russia  

50,468 

16,839 

1 

538  01 6 

Ul/,  VOL 

Sweden 

27^585 

13,057 

73 

23  9^6 

5  196 

1,(500 

13,088 

21 

103 

1  -t  3fin 

143,776 

120^602 

2 

49 

-Li7i7,  U*7U 

205  432 

Iceland  

22 

51 

<  I  crin  any  

34 

46 

49  606 

8,904 

8,340 

23  598 

10,070 

±OL,Oi  i 

Belgium  

'  38 

1  452 

France  

8,307 

13,125 

1,306 

696 

9l'25^ 

Switzerland 

'998 

312 

Portugal  • 

348 

2  787 

Madeira. ...   

39 

Italy  

62 

5 

10,608 

8  216 

110  886 

2  860 

Austria-Hungary . .  .  .  

188,240 

4 

Rouniania  

- 

- 

16,596 

- 

Turkey,  Asiatic  

1  200 

Egypt  

95' 992 

142.416 

17  940 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

'975 

1,373 

7,734 

519 

75,529 

12 

90 

Argentine  Republic  

6,881 

11,879 

Channel  Islands  . . 

4 

Natal  

10 

90 

153 

Australia : — 

104 

5,435 

7,165 

101 

New  South  Wales  

4,841 

14,106 

105 

Queensland  

11,463 

10,486 

875 

275 

48,141 

63,045 

102,236 

151,667 

1,350 

2,124 

4,066 

1,560 

328,086 

301,035 

142,651 

250,991 

1,448,835 

530,636 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

22,848 

Sweden     

16,100 

1,387 

328,086 

301,035 

142,651 

250,991 

1,448,835 

490,301 

DRYING  POTATOES  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  Russian  Government  for  diminishing  the  consumption 
of  spirits  affect  the  distilling  industry  and  necessarily  reduce  the  demand  for  potatoes. 
Many  farmers  propose  to  reduce  the  area  under  potatoes  or  to  cease  growing  them, 
which  will  upset  the  alternation  of  sowing  based  on  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  Such 
a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  potato  growers  could  result  only  from  lack  of  knowledge 
of  other  uses  for  potatoes. 

In  some  countries  potatoes  are  turned  into  a  solid  product  by  drying  without 
lowering  their  nutritive  value.  Drying  the  potato  deprives  it  only  of  water,  leaving 
all  nutritious  substances,  including  nitrogen,  which  is,  however,  lost  in  the  distillation 
process  and  turned  into  waste  material.    It  is  stated  that  products  are  valued  accord- 
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ing  to  their  nutritive  contents  and  to  their  perishableness.  By  this  standard,  the 
flour  of  dried  potatoes  should  be  valued  at  a  little  less  than  grain  flour  and  will  form 
a  new  product  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export. 

About  500  potato-drying  mills  have  been  established  in  Germany  during  the  last 
ten  years,  their  number  since  1904  having  grown  80  per  cent.  There  are  special 
potato  dryers  abroad  of  a  capacity  of  15  to  19  tons  per  12  working  hours,  the  drying 
oosfting  $0-042  to  $0-055  per  100  pounds ;  30  to  33  per  cent  of  .dry  substance  is  obtained. 
Such  dryers  are  rather  costly,  varying  from  $7,500  to  $12,500  each,  but  their  .production 
is  very  high.  The  average  crop  of  13  tons  of  potatoes  per  dessiatine  (2-7  acres) 
would  yield  four  tons  of  dry  products. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  the  Eussian  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Government  of  Tula  with  ordinary  starch  dryers  costing  $500  to  $1,000.  The  results 
were  satisfactory,  and  have  shown  that  potato  drying  can  be  performed  without  the 
costly  machinery  used  in  other  countries. 

The  drying  process  is  very  simple.  The  potatoes  are  washed,  then  cut  by  a  simple 
Eussian  potato  cutter,  then  loaded  on  the  dryer  and  dried  for  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  they  can  be  ground  in  an  ordinary  flour  mill.  To  obtain  a  finer  flour  the 
flour  at  the  mill  can  be  sifted,  giving  5-4  pounds  to  the  pood  (36-11  English  pounds) 
of  potato  bran,  which  forms  a  very  valuable  foodstuff  for  cattle  and  pigs.  The  drying 
costs  $0,125  per  100  pounds  of  raw  potatoes  and  $0,388  per  100  pounds  of  dried. 
Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  dry  substance  is  obtained.  The  cost  of  100  pounds  of  the 
dry  potato  flour  amounted  to  $0,914. 

Although  drying  potatoes  by  this  method  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  as  by 
the  larger  machines,  it  can  be  done  even  by  a  farmer  of  moderate  means,  and  he  can 
continue  growing  potatoes.  It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the  dryers  used  were 
far  from  being  up-to-date,  which  partly  accounts  for  the  higher  cost.  The  .Ministry 
of  Agriculture  intends  to  announce  a  premium  for  the  invention  of  a  potato  dryer 
that  would  cheapen  the  drying  process. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 


H.M.  Consul-General  at  Buenos  Aires  (Mr.  H.  G.  Mackie)  has  furnished  the 
following  particulars  regarding  the  meat  trade  of  Argentina : — 

Cattle  breeders  in  Argentina  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  rearing  and  fattening  animals  for  export, !  and  in  consequence  supplies  of  the 
inferior  grade  of  animals  have  not  been  kept  up.  As  the  meat  of  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred for  home  consumption  the  price  of  meat  for  the  local  market  has  almost 
reached  the  level  of  the  higher-class  product  exported. 

The  year  1914  opened  under  unfavourable  conditions  for  the  industry,  both  beef 
and  mutton  being  dear.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  prices  of  cattle  for  export 
were  exceedingly  high  as  a  result  of  keen  competition  among  the  larger  meat  freezing 
works.  Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  tonnage  and  of  exchange  facilities  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  practically  all  the  freezing  works  stopped  operations  for  a  month,  the 
immediate  effect  being  a  cessation  of  the  purchases  of  live  stock.  Since  the  recom- 
mencement of  work  killings  have  b?en  on  a  much  more  limited  scale,  due  to  the 
shortage  of  cold  storage  steamers.  This  has  doubtless  tended  to  steady  prices  to  a 
great  extent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  practically  the  same  as  at  its  eom- 
meiieompiit. 

The  following  figures  show  the  exports  of  cattle  for  tiro  past  three  years: — 


CATTLE  AXD  MEAT  TRADE  OF  ARGENTINA. 


1912. 


1913. 
H.a.l. 
224.911 
1,023. 1ST) 
240,700 


1914. 
Head. 
120.000 
1.100.31S 
155,500 


Cattle  on  the  hoof  

Chilled  and  frozen  product  

Salted  produce,  extract  of  beef,  etc.  . 


Head. 
_'•;].  IK 

1,075,494 
397,031 


1,733.941 


1,488,796 


1.375.  SIS 
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Although  no  census  has  been  taken  since  1908,  when  there  were  29,116,600  head 
of  cattle  in  the  Republic,  official  estimates  put  the  present  stock  at  not  less  than 

0,000  head.  In  L908  the  value  of  the  herds  was  given  as  £36,071,800,  whereas 
that  of  the  stocks  in  L915  is  estimated  at  £68,300,000,  the  disproportionate  increase 
being  due  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cattle;  in  the  former  year  the  mean  value  was 
taken  as  62  L5s.  10d.,  while  for  the  latter  estimate  the  figure  was  £5  4s.  lOd.  Many 
breeders  have  been  obliged  to  sell  ofl  their  herds  owing  to  financial  difficulties  brought 
the  acute  crisis,  and  prices  instead  of  rising  now  show  a  downward  tendency. — 
(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  June  24,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William — 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

101,941 
169,941 
107,173 
443,432 
154,871 
176,136 
392,644 
546,541 
84,500 

258,290 
5,023 
256,360 

Bushels. 

14,779 
53,640 
124,119 
21,083 
30,993 
106,115 
131,772 
148,115 
32,481 

214,972 
3,751 
72,305 



Bushels. 

5,724 
19,511 
15,620 
16,685 
10,196 
13,925 
26,289 
18,884 
10,412 

30,712 

Bushels. 

3,228 
179,264 
228,055 

314,158 
121,905 

133,302 

Bushels. 

125,672 
422,356 
474,907 
481,200 
510,218 
418,081 
550, 7"5 
846,842 
127,393 

766,160 
60,59« 
437,794 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Elour  Mills  Co  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

262,186 
51  824 
104^885 

D  Horn  &  Co 

4,244 

2,696,852 

954,125 

172,202 

1,398,807 

5,221,986 

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

3,968 
170,737 

117,334 

148,689 

6,842 
6,352 

128,144 
326,696 

918 

174,705 

266,023 

13,194 

918 

454,840 

42,250 
38,259 

42,250 

57,564 
715 
8,385 
300,762 
89 

232,158 

12.189 
371,305 

924,415 
1,061,120 
405,148 
99,316 

3,515,416 

Midland- 

19,305 



t715 

8,385 
170,932 

129,830 
41 

124,736 

t48 
19,734 

87,688 

Kingston — 

9,678 
91,243 

2,511 
236,221 

43,841 

Montreal — 

803,051 
413,484 

121,364 

69,597 
29,780 

No.  2  

578,039 
361,779 
71,151 

13,589 
t  25,167 

2,998 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

+25,930 
33,323 

1,594,366 

1,597,215 

264,582 

+25,930 
1,433,048 

9,192,242 

4,466,023 

2,817,363 

449,978 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
June  24,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

12,378 
676,945 
948,278 
439,845 
166,238 

Bushels. 

4,829 
44,682 
114,749 
4,691 

1,328 

Bushels. 

488,022 
392,186 
516,604 
45,773 

Bushels. 

12,378 
1,169,796 
1,385,146 
1,065,198 
216,702 
1,328 

615,375 

1VT~     1  TVT  

No.  2  „   

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

Other  

453,168 

4,426 

157,781 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats— 

2,696,852 

323 
589,828 
117,456 
52,939 

174,705 

1,594,396 

4,465,923 

323 
902,868 
•  354,786 
358,200 
168,913 
389,160 
643,113 

vr„  o 
v  o 

vri  _     "XT,.     1    "17*  j 

*VT~     "1   XT'  1 

98,067 
64,488 
21,511 
3W,576 
30,010 
12,371 

214,973 
172,842 
283,750 
129,337 
359,150 
437,163 

Other  

Totals,  Oats  ,  

Barlev — 

"XT  .     o  Xi^-.J  WT 

193,579 

954^125 

266,023 

1,597,215 

2,817,363 

3,045 
7,316 
2,833 

3,045 
261,734 
108,868 
1  1,087 
7,614 
54,630 

449,978 

NT„     O  WT 

107.980 
38, 186 
3,547 
7,141 
15,348 

__ 

172,202 

146,438 
67  j  849 
10,540 
473 
39,282 

264,582 

vr„    a  r\  wt 

Other  

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

13,194 

1,134,294 
235,797 
14,498 

52 

33,323 

1,167,669 
235,71)7 
15,364 

14,218 

No.  3  C.W    

866 

Other   

14,218 

Totals,  Flax  

Corn  

1,398,807 

918 

33,323 
25,930 

1,433,048 
25,930 

5,221,986 

454,840 

3,515,416 

9,192,242 

823G2— 4 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

795.  Birch  bars  for  folding  bedsteads. — A  firm  in  the  English  Midlands  manu- 
ring folding  bedsteads  for  military  purposes  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian firms  able  to  supply  birch  bars  such  as  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

796.  Apples. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  fruit  merchants  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  apples. 

797.  Gas  tubes. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  is  in  the  market  for  gas  tubes,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

798.  Carborundum  discs. — A  Dutch  firm  is  in  the  market  for  carborundum  discs, 
30  cms.  in  diameter,  with  a  central  hole  of  35  mm.,  made  of  steel  with  borders  of  car- 
borundum 6  mm.  width,  for  shipment  to  Spain,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

799.  Soda  water  syphons. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian  manufacturers  of  soda  water  syphons,  of  which  it  seeks  supplies. 

800.  Beans. — A  Newfoundland  merchant  desires  immediate  connection  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  beans. 

801.  Agricultural    implements. — A    manufacturers'    agent    in  Newfoundland 

desires  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  farm  machinery. 

802.  Representation  in  Great  Britain. — A  British  firm  with  good  connections  in 
the '  building  and  engineering  trades  throughout  Great  Britain  desires  to  represent 
Canadian  producers  of  standard  lines,  particularly  asbestos,  timber,  railway  sleepers, 
etc. 

803.  Wire  netting. — A  London  company  is  open  to  purchase  supplies  of  wire 
netting,  standard  sizes,  and  invites  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can 
fill  orders. 

804.  Annealed  and  barbed  wire,  wire  nails,  etc. — A  London  firm  wishes  to 
obtain  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  annealed  and  barbed  wire,  wire 
nails,  etc. 

805.  Woodenware:  Church  pews. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Cape 
Town,  with  branch  houses  in  all  centres,  requests  samples,  prices  and  particulars  of 
agencies  in  the  following  lines:  Cash  drawers,  coat  hangers,  hat  and  coat  racks,  yard- 
sticks and  trouser  stretchers ;  church  pews  in  oak  with  bent  seats  and  circular  backs. 
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806.  Foodstuffs  and  proprietary  articles. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  manufacturers' 
agents  now  representing  some  of  the  leading  English  food  specialists  is  prepared  to 
take  up  Canadian  agencies  on  foodstuffs  and  proprietary  articles. 

807.  Manures. — A  leading  commercial  firm  in  Trinidad  wishes  to  represent  a 
Canadian  firm  manufacturing  chemical  and  organic  manures. 

808.  Hack  saws. — An  engineering  firm  in  Barbados  would  like  to  have  catalogues 
and  illustrations  from  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  small  engineering  machinery, 
particularly  hand  and  power  hack  saws. 

809.  Doors,  wooden. — An  old-established  firm  of  British  importers  in  Buenos 
Aires  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wooden  doors. 

810.  Explosives. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  enter 
into  communication  with  Canadian  explosive  manufacturer®. 

811.  Manganese  castings  and  Decouville  wagons. — A  British  firm  of  engineers 

and  importing  merchants,  well  known  in  Buenos  Aires,  who  handle  all  kinds  of  heavy 
machinery,  iron,  steel  and  wire,  desire  to  import  manganese  castings,  manganese  rail 
joint  castings,  and  Decouville  wagons. 

812.  Cotton  waste. — A  South  American  firm  of  French  extraction  is  anxious  to 
communicate  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  cotton  waste.  Correspond- 
ence in  French  is  preferred  to  English. 

813.  Webbing. — A  British  saddlery  firm  inquires  for  webbing,  of  which  a  small 
sample  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  They  ask 
for  1,000  to  2,000  yards  per  week  and  also  prices.    (Refer  file  A-1691.) 

814.  Trade  with  Russia. — One  of  the  largest  houses  in  Moscow,  which  special- 
izes in  Siberian  trade  where  they  have  ten  branches,  are  in  the  market  for  the  follow- 
ing, and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  reliable  Canadian  firms:  Bolts  and  nuts;  gas 
tubing,  iron;  boiler  tubes,  iron;  wire  nails;  wire  of  all  kinds,  including  barbed  wire; 
portable  engines;  rock  drilling  machines;  metal  turning  lathes;  miners'  shovels; 
chemicals,  heavy;  calcium  carbide;  acetate  of  lime;  coal  tair  products,  viz.,  pitch, 
carbolic  acid,  creosote,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  soda;  graphite;  news  and 
printing  paper;  wrapping  and  packing  paper.   For  further  information  see  page  27. 

815.  Steel  bars. — A  correspondent  in  England  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  have  representatives  in  Great  Britain  and  who  are  in  a  position 
to  supply  bars  for  ferro-concrete  purposes.  These  are  ordinary  mild  steel  bars  of 
tensile  strength  of  28  to  32  tons  per  square  inch. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  aud  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
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Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 
Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service- 
Part  VEL — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Bulletin. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Oonsul. 


China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 


iff  exico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-ConBul. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELIAGKElSrCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

H.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capuclnes,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak,  26, 
Rotterdam.   Cable  address,  Watermill. 

CANADIAN  COMI\ 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port     of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christian* 
Norway.     Cable  .address,  Bontums. 


COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building.     East    Parade,    Leeds.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  86 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,   87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Cable  address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street. 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

ERCIAL  AGENTS. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannes- 
burg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 
W.  lo.  Griffith,  Secretary,    17    Victoria   ntr^t,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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ARGENTINA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  E.  Ponssette.) 

Buenos  Aires,  May  7,  1015. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  FUTURE  TRADE. 

Although  it  is  not  indicated  by  the  customs  receipts,  importers  report  a  distinct 
improvement  in  business.  In  considering  this  point,  however,  the  customs  receipts 
are  of  importance,  as  they  show  that  stocks  are  apparently  becoming  depleted.  Com- 
paring the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  with  the  same  period  of  1913-14,  a  great 
reduction  is  noticeable.  The  figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  1913,  1914  and  1915 
are  $57,500,000  m/n,  $47,437,000  m/n  and  $26,281,000  m/n,  respectively.  By  these 
figures  it  is  seen  that  the  customs  revenue  has  been  cut  in  two,  which  is  proof  of  a 
great  decrease  in  the  imports. 

The  financial  stringency  is  being  felt  in  Buenos  Aires,  owing  to  the  immense 
sums  looked  up  in  real  estate  and  buildings,  as  well  as  to  other  causes;  bankers  say, 
nevertheless,  that  firms  of  good  repute  are  being  well  supported.  Business  will  prob- 
ably improve,  having  regard  to  the  great  increase  in  value  of  natural  products,  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  view  of  the  high  values  being 
paid  for  wheat,  it  is  unfortunate  that  wet  weather  has  done  considerable  damage  to 
the  past  season's  crop.  The  prospects  were  good,  but  continuous  rain  damaged  the 
wheat  in  the  stack,  thus  making  threshing  difficult,  and  causing  the  wheat  to  deterior- 
ate in  quality.  The  wheat  crop  is  now  estimated  to  yield  about  three  million  tons  for 
export,  instead  of  four  to  five  million  which  were  predicted  several  months  ago.  The 
linseed  crop,  however,  developed  better  than  the  wheat,  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  surplus  to  enable  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  to  be  shipped. 
The  prospects  for  a  large  maize  crop  are  as  yet  good,  but  these  prospects  cannot  be 
realized  without  a  period  of  dry  weather,  to  enable  the  grain  to  be  cut  in  a  sound 
condition,  and  the  roads  to  dry  up  so  that  the  maize  may  be  transported. 

Reference  was  made  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  573,  to  articles  which  Argentina  was 
exporting,  which  in  normal  times  would  not  find  a  market.  The  list  included  such 
commodities  as  harness  and  saddlery,  blankets,  boots  and  cloth.  At  present  there  is  a 
steady  export  of  horses  for  the  Allied  armies. 

The  demand  for  horses  is  also  benefiting  the  neighbouring  Republic  of  Uruguay 
to  a  large  extent.  High  prices  have  heen  obtained  for  wool,  which  was  a  good  crop. 
The  United  States  are  also  providing  a  large  market  for  the  products  of  Argentina, 
having  increased  their  purchases  from  $33,000,000  in  L913,  to  $63,000,000  in  L914 
This  is  in  gold  currency.  In  the  latter  year  hides  made  np  $23,000,000  of  the  total, 
frozen  meat  $17,000,000,  and  WOO]  and  maize  between  seven  and  eight  millions  each. 

It  is  expected  that  the  figures  for  the  present  year  will  reach  $100,000,  K 
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LI  M  HER. 

The  stocks  of  Lumber,  according  to  reports,  have  become  much  depleted,  but  ship- 
ment are  coming  in  slowly. 

The  exporl  of  horses  lias  Led  to  a  demand  for  pine,  which  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion Of  the  fittings  for  steamers.  Formerly,  Oregon  pine  was  used,  but  as  stated  in 
an  earlier  report,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  it  in  this  market.  Brazilian  pine 
is  at  present  being  imported  for  this  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  million  feet  a 
month.  On  being  asked  the  reason  for  not  using  Oregon  pine  or  Douglas  fir,  a^ 
formerly,  for  these  fittings,  the  firm  which  has  practically  all  the  contracts  for  fitting- 
out  the  steamers,  gave  as  their  reason,  that  Pino  Brazilero,  as  it  is  called  locally,  is 
cheaper,  and  in  their  opinion,  better;  it  also  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  much 
readier  sale  than  Oregon  pine,  if  owing  to  a  cessation  of  the  war,  the  trade  in  horses 
were  suddenly  to  stop,  and  the  firm  were  left  with  much  timber  on  hand. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Referenc  has  been  made  in  various  reports  to  the  opportunities  which  the  British 
Columbia  lumber  mills  have,  to  extend  their  trade  down  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  As  already  stated,  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  c.i.f.  price  at  the  various  ports, 
but  all  things  being  equal,  or  even  somewhat  unequal,  the  mill  with  the  best  name 
will  probably  secure  the  business.  In  order  to  establish  this  trade,  the  British  Colum- 
bia exporter  has  to  consider  three  things,  cost  of  timber  at  tide  water,  transport  from 
port  of  shipment  to  port  of  entry,  and  financing.  No  matter  how  much  the  question 
may  be  investigated,  it  will  always  be  found  finally  to  resolve  itself  into  those  three 
primary  constituents,  with  a  few  other  less  important  ones. 

The  following  extracts  taken  from  a  letter  afford  a  very  good  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  South  American  importer: — 

"  The  exporters  of  the  United  States  have  no  control  over  mills,  and  when  we 
have  dealt  directly  with  a  first-class  lumber  manufacturer  as  an  experiment,  the 
execution  of  our  order  was  such  that  we  decided  it  was  preferable  to  have  a  third 
party  come  between  us  and  the  mill-owner. 

"  Our  purchases  are  made  on  a  c.i.f.  quotation,  including  Chilean  consular 
charges  at  the  United  States  port,  for  a  given  loading  within  a  range  of  two  or  three 
months,  on  the  basis  of  1  G '  list,  and  we  provide  the  specification  with  about  a  month's 
anticipation  of  the  loading. 

"  The  specification  usually  consists  of  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  select,  princi- 
pally in  1-inch  by  6-inch  and  some  1-inch  by  8-inch,  10-inch  and  12-inch,  lengths  16 
to  32  feet.  The  remainder  is  rough  merchantable  (without  any  No.  2  sic.)  in  current 
sizes,  viz.,  li-inch  by  6-inch,  8-inch,  10-inch  and  12-inch;  2-inch  by  3-inch,  4-inch, 
6-inch,  8-inch,  10-inch  and  12-inch;  3-inch  by  3-inch,  4-inch,  6-inch,  8-inch,  10-inch 
and  12-inch;  4-inch  by  4-inch,  6-inch,  8-inch,  10-inch  and  12-inch;  6-inch  by  6-inch, 
8-inch,  10-inch  and  12-inch;  8-inch  by  3-inch,  10-inch  and  12-inch;  10-inch  by  10- 
inch  and  12-inch;  12-inch  by  12-inch;  occasionally  some  14-inch  by  14-inch  and 
16-inch  by  16-inch  are  required,  and  some  of  the  lj-inch  is  required  select. 

"  The  majority  of  the  lengths  are  16/32  feet  with  a  percentage  of  33/40  feet  in 
the  heavier  sizes,  which  percentage  generally  increases  with  the  size.  The  matter  of 
lengths  has  lately  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  us.  In  the  16/32  foot  range  there  has 
been,  within  the  last  few  years,  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  shippers 
to  supply  an  unreasonably  large  quantity  of  16/20  feet,  less  than  a  fair  proportion  of 
28/32  feet  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  22/26  feet.  If  you  can  remedy  this  defect 
by  shipping  fair  proportions  of  these  three  groups,  i.e.,  16/20  feet,  22/26  feet  and 
28/32  feet  within  the  group  of  16/32  feet,  we  think  you  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
overcoming  our  conservatism.  We  speak,  naturally,  on  the  understanding  that  other 
conditions  would  be  the  same.    The  quality  must  be  good,  and  on  this  score  wo  hav<-> 
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seldom  had  to  complain,  so  that  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  subject  cannot  be 
neglected  in  any  way.  The  Americans  have  tried  hard  to  get  dealers  here  to  accept 
a  small  percentage  of  a  so-called  No.  2  quality  but  without  success.  As  Chile  is  a 
timber-producing  country  it  necessarily  manufactures  a  certain  amount  of  inferior 
timber  and  this  is  quite  enough  for  the  market. 

"  Our  arrangements  for  payment  are  that  the  shippers  draw  on  us  at  ninety  days' 
sight  for  the  c.i.f.  value  less  the  freight,  attaching  all  the  documents  to  the  draft 
which  is  presented  for  our  acceptance  through  one  of  the  many  foreign  banks  here. 
The  documents  are  surrendered  to  us  on  acceptance  and  we  pay  the  draft  at  maturity 
in  bankers'  bills  on  London  drawn  at  ninety  days'  sight.  The  freight  we  pay  direct 
to  the  vessel  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  Charter-Party.  These  terms  of 
payment,  we  may  add,  are  almost  general  on  this  coast,  not  only  in  the  pine  trade 
but  in  nearly  all  others  as  well. 

"  From  the  outline  we  have  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  your  plan  three  things  are  essential: — 

"  1.  Conscientious  execution  of  the  order. 

"  2.  Good  chartering  facilities. 

"3.  A  Christian  bank  to  negotiate  the  drafts. 

"  A  very  useful  thing  also,  in  fact  almost  an  essential,  is  a  comprehensive  code 
and  condenser,  but  the  condenser  must  be  simple  and  expeditious. 

"  Your  desire  to  do  business  with  this  coast  has  come  at  rather  an  inopportune 
time  (September,  1914),  as  our  market  is  very  dull  indeed  with  very  little  prospect 
of  an  improvement  for  some  time  to  come." 

DOORS  AND  WINDOWS. 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  Canada  recently  in  regard  to  doors  and 
windows.  One  of  the  largest  contractors  for  this  class  of  material  stated  that  a  very 
small  number  of  doors  and  windows  are  imported  in  the  manufactured  state.  It  is 
found  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  manufacture  them  as  required,  and  according 
to  the  particular  specifications  of  the  architect. 

FLOORING. 

In  normal  times,  when  new  houses  are  being  constructed,  there  is  a  demand  for 
parquet  flooring,  although  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  employed  in  the  best  build- 
ings. Hard  maple  has  apparently  not  been  tried  for  this  purpose,  or  only  in  isolated 
cases,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  an  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  compete  in 
this  product. 

OFFICE  FURNITURE. 

Argentine  offers  a  wide  market  for  the  manufacturer  of  office  equipment,  for 
although  filing  systems  are  used  in  the  largest  and  most  modern  offices,  they  a  in4  not 
by  any  means  general,  business  men  not  having  been  educated  up  to  their  usefulness. 
Some  of  the  United  States  manufacturers,  by  securing  energetic  and  aggressive 
agents,  have  been  able  to  do  a  fair  amount  of  business,  and  what  is  even  more 
important,  make  their  names  well  known.  A  Canadian  manufacturer  t<>  be  successful 
in  this  market,  should  send  a  representative  to  study  the  market  and  to  Form  a  first- 
class  connection. 

DESKS,  ETC. 

Oncof  the  principal  dealers  in  office  desks,  recently  intimated  that  in  spite  of  the 
contraction  in  business,  they  had  lately  experienced  a  brisk  demand  for  these  ^"<>d>. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  these  desks  ,ire  all  being  used,  as  before  the  war 
nearly  every  office  seemed  to  be  overstocked  with  them. 
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While  a  firm  will  usually  not  handle  filing  systems  unless  they  have  the  exclusive 
agency,  they  are  generally  prepared  to  buy  desks,  chairs  and  office  tables,  in  the  open 
market. 

BE  NT- WOOD  CHAIRS. 

in  normal  times  there  14  a  steady  demand  for  bent-wood  chairs,  which  has  prin- 
cipally been  supplied  by  Austrian  factories.  As  this  article  is  made  to  advantage  in 
C  anada,  the  present  would  seem  a  favourable  time  to  prepare  for  a  resumption  of  the 
trade  in  this  class  of  goods. 

METAL  GOODS. 

There  has  been  a  strong  demand  in  this  market  for  metal  lathing,  but  owing  to 
the  present  dislocation  of  the  building  trade,  this  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  except 
tor  those  buildings  which  are  being  completed.  This  demand,  however,  will  probably 
appear  again  when  times  become  more  prosperous.  Canadian  manufacturers  there- 
fore should  not  wait  until  prosperity  sets  in,  but  should  now  form  their  connections 
so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  improvement  in  business  when- 
ever that  may  occur.  The  Canadian  product  seems  to  be  able  to  compete  with  that 
of  any  other  country. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  metal  ceilings  and  stamped  metal  work  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  which,  owing  perhaps  to  the  greater  output,  seems  to  be 
able  to  underbid  Canadian  prices. 

jfetal  tiles,  which  are  used  in  Canada  do  not  meet  with  acceptance  here,  as  they 
require  wooden  sheathing  beneath  them,  without  which  they  would  be  penetrated  by 
hail.    The  necessity  for  the  sheathing  constantly  renders  the  price  prohibitive. 

There  should  be  some  sale  for  metal  culverts,  although  at  the  present  time  there 
is  not  much  demand  for  them. 

PRESSED  STEEL  TANKS. 

These  are  made  in  the  country  but  are  also  imported.  They  come  out  knocked 
down,  and  are  erected  locally  for  use  as  tanks  on  the  tops  of  large  buildings. 

SILVERWARE. 

Argentina  is  a  fairly  large  purchaser  of  solid  silver  and  plated  ware,  varying 
between  the  most  expensive  and  the  very  cheapest  goods.  There  is  an  opening  in  this 
market  for  silverware  manufactured  in  Canada,  as  Canadian  prices  seem  to  be  com- 
petitive, and  the  styles  are  suitable.  The  Sheffield  makers  enjoy  a  high  reputation, 
but  it  is  alleged  that  some  of  their  styles  are  old  fashioned,  and  that  they  show  a 
disinclination  to  modernize  them. 

Of  the  class  of  goods  made  in  Canada,  probably  the  best  demand  would  be  for 
?  oi  tlery,  flat-ware  in  French  grey  finish,  and  hollow-ware.  There 
is  a  very  ready  sale  for  a  cheap  class  of  table  knives,  prices  about  90  cents  per  doz., 
f.o.b.  steamer.  These  may  have  aluminum  handles,  but  even  so,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  Dominion  manufacturers  can  compete.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  a  dinner 
cruet  containing  four  and  six  bottles. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  excellent  prospects  for  the  past  season's  crop  prior  to  its  harvesting,  led  to  a 
strong  demand  for  agricultural  machinery,  so  that  in  some  lines  dealers  were  able 
to  sell  out  their  stock  or  to  diminish  it  considerably. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered,  this  state  of  affairs  does  not  apply  so  much  to  thresh- 
ing engines  and  machines  as  to  harvesting  machinery  for  as  yet  large  stocks  are  iu 
hand  and  it  will  probably  take  another  season  before  they  can  be  fully  worked  otf. 
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Judging  by  reports,  the  season  for  ploughs  has  been  very  good,  and  it  is  reported 
that  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  Republic  has  been  completely  sold  out. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  from  Canada  as  to  the  openings  in  this  market  for 
feed  cutters.  These  machines  are  used  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  only  on  those 
estancias  which  go  in  for  a  high  class  of  stock  breeding.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, that  owing  to  the  mild  climate,  stock  graze  the  year  round;  and  the  only  pre- 
paration made  for  a  dry  winter  is  to  gather  hay  into  large  stacks.  Another  reason 
given  against  the  use  of  feed  cutters  is  that  the  estancias  in  Argentina  are  so  large 
and  pasture  such  great  quantities  of  stock,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  provide 
ensillage  for  all  the  cattle  and  horses  during  the  winter  months.  Some  allege  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  drive  the  cattle  north  during  that  season.  That  Argentina 
will  one  day  come  to  stall  feeding  is  probable,  but  only  when  the  estancias  have  been 
cut  up  into  small  holdings,  and  that  is  not  probable  to  take  place  for  some  time, 
unless  there  should  be  a  great  influx  of  agricultural  immigrants  into  this  country. 

Inquiries  have  also  been  received  in  regard  to  pctato  planters.  These  a:e  sold 
but  in  small  quantities.  Potatoes  are  chiefly  grown  by  Italians,  who  have  a  rather 
primitive  way  of  reasoning  in  considering  the  adoption  of  machinery.  It  is  stated 
that  when  the  general  crop  is  large,  prices  will  be  so  low  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
adding  to  the  quantities  that  can  be  gathered,  and  that  when  the  crop  is  small,  prices 
will  be  sufficiently  high  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  profit.  Presumably  such  theories 
as  this  will  in  time  be  replaced  by  more  practical  ones,  but  not  until  then  will  the 
use  of  potato  planters  become  general. 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING. 

There  has  been  quite  a  brisk  s  \le  during  the  past  season  of  woven  wire  fencing. 
This  article  is  not  only  being  imported,  but  is  made  locally.  Considering  the  heavy 
duties  that  are  imposed  on  the  manufactured  article,  it  is  surprising  that  it  can 
compete  against  that  which  is  locally  made.  Those  dealers,  however,  who  handle  wire 
fencing  assert  that  the  Canadian  article  does  compete.  One  firm  who  handle  an  elec- 
trically-welded woven  wire  fence  stated  a  short  time  ago  that  they  were  doing  very 
well  and  were  quite  able  to  hold  their  own. 

This  woven  wire  fencing  will  probably  never  be  used  for  fencing  the  boundaries 
of  farms  and  estancias,  so  long  as  they  maintain  their  {present  size,  but  it  seems  to 
be  very  popular  for  inclosing  homesteads,  and  is  in  use  also  in  the  suburbs  and  smaller 
towns. 

DAIRY  MACHINERY. 

The  manufacture  of  butter  is  largely  on  the  increase.  The  best  indication  of 
this  is  the  tetudy  of  the  export  figures  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1911,  40,000  cases 
were  exported;  in  the  following  year  140,000,  and  in  1913,  135,000;  in  1914,  125,000; 
up  to  April  29  of  the  present  year,  101,512  cases  had  been  exported,  which  compares 
with  60,175  cases  during  the  same  period  of  1914.  The  quality  of  Argentine  butter 
is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  this  trade  is  likely  to  develop  into  one  of  much  impor- 
tance. Brazil  and  Chile  afford  nearby  markets,  but  the  product  is  also  being  shipped 
to  England,  where  it  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  Butter  in  Argentina  is  made  almost 
entirely  in  factories,  very  little  being  made  on  the  farms  and  estancias.  One  reason 
for  this  is,  that  the  small  farmer  and  peasant  docs  not  cat  butter,  the  substitute  for 
it  being  olive  oil.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  the  sale  of  butter  churns  consider- 
ably, and  to  increase  the  market  for  large  installations  of  milk-working  machinery. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  cream  separators,  but  according  to  dealers  the  well- 
known  Swedish  machine  practically  supplies  this  market.  This  machine  lias  such 
a  hold,  that  dealers  have  refused  to  consider  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  machine,  as 
it  is  stated  that  too  great  an  effort  would  be  required  to  introduce  the  Canadian 
article. 
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BUTTER  BOXES. 

The  export  of  butter  loads  to  a  demand  for  non-odorous  butter  boxes.  These 
have  been  coming  from  Sweden,  but  could  be  equally  well  purchased  in  Canada  if 
prices  are  nor  prohibitive.  The  figures  mentioned  above  show  the  number  of  boxes 
That  are  required. 

rhe  Swedish  boxes  are  made  of  clean-looking  spruce,  of  a  non-resinous  nature, 
and  absolutely  non-odorous,  containing  very  few  knots.  The  sides  are  composed  of 
two  pieces,  joined  together  by  what  might  be  described  as  two  tenons  planed  on  a 
slanting  section.  The  dimensions  given  are  as  follows:  The  two  side  pieces,  131- 
inch  by  L2-dnch  by  Hnch;  ends,  12-inch  by  12-inch  by  f -inch ;  bottom,  13-inch  by 
L3£-inch  by  J-inch;  lid,  13-inch  by  13-inch  by  |-inch.  Several  months  ago  the  price 
ranged  from  !».ld.  to  Is.  per  box  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  which  includes  the  branding  of 
the  boxes. 

MILK  TINS. 

The  bulk  of  the  milk  tins  used  in  Argentina  are  made  in  Sweden.  Some  are 
made  locally.  They  have  a  capacity  of  50  litres.  The  Swedish  cans  are  made  of  one 
piece  of  metal,  no  soldering  being  visible  anywhere  except  where  it  has  been  used  to 
secure  a  plate  ol  metal  placed  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  can. 

VENEERS. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  demand  for  wood  veneers,  for 
owing  to  the  commercial  depression  the  sale  of  household  furniture  is  restricted  con- 
siderably, and  this  naturally  reacts  upon  the  manufacturer. 

A  certain  amount  of  solid  oak  comes  into  the  country  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture,  but  this  is  purchased  in  the  United  States. 

MOTOR  CARS. 

Compared  with  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  smaller  number  of  motor  cars  visible 
in  the  streets  at  present  is  most  noticeable.  This  particularly  applies  to  private  cars, 
for  as  the  incomes  of  the  people  have  been  reduced  they  have  been  forced  to  give  up 
such  a  luxury  as  a  motor  car.  On  the  other  hand,  taxicabs  have  been  able  to  hold 
their  own.  This  result  has  been  achieved  no  doubt  at  the  expense  of  the  horse-drawn 
coach,  and  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  not  a  few  private  individuals  have  turned  their 
cars  into  taxicabs,  or  hired  them  out  for  that  purpose. 

When  prosperit.y  once  more  returns  to  this  country,  the  automobile  will  probably 
be  again  more  extensively  used.  One  phase  thai  has  recently  developed  in  this  trade 
is,  the  large  number  of  motor  cars  that  are  being  used  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
cheap  American  car  is  having  a  wide  sale,  and  with  the  aggressive  methods  that  are 
being  pursued  this  trade  will  doubtless  continue  to  grow  in  volume. 

DELIVERY  VANS. 

There  is  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  motor  delivery  vans  that  are 
to  be  seen  about  the  streets  of  Buenos  Aires.  These  vary  in  size,  from  the  small  to 
the  large  furniture  vans.  Some  time  ago,  doubts  were  expressed  by  a  large  dealer  in 
motor  cars,  as  to  the  economy  of  motor  trucks  as  compared  with  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle,  for  the  purposes  of  delivery.  The  large  retail  establishments,  however,  judg- 
ing by  the  number  in  use,  seem  to  find  mechanical  traction  superior  to  the  horse. 

ALUMINUM  CABLE. 

Although  copper  cable  is  almost  entirely  used  for  the  transmission  of  power, 
nevertheless  several  firms  have  shown  much  interest  in  the  prospect  of  aluminum 
cable  competing  for  a  share  of  the  trade.    For  the  present,  engineers  are  prejudiced 
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against  its  use,  but  owing  to  its  many  satisfactory  qualities,  which  make  it  quite 
as  convenient  for  use  as  copper  cable,  some  importers  profess  to  believe  that  it  will 
eventually  compete  with  the  copper  cable. 

SPADES,   SHOVELS,   ETC.  . 

In  normal  times  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  spades  and  shovels.  The  English 
railways  purchase  a  high-grade  article,  but  this  is  done  almost  entirely  through  their 
Stores  Department  in  London.  The  ordinary  consumer  is  inclined  to  buy  a  cheap 
article. 

A  Canadian  shovel  is  being  sold  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  manager  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  firm  which  sells  it,  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  best  shovel  for 
the  price  which  they  had  in  stock.  Unfortunately,  being  high  in  price  its  sale  is 
restricted. 

TOOLS. 

Tools,  such  as  axes,  carpenters'  tools,  taps  and  dies,  spanners,  etc.,  have  been 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Germany  and  France,  and  in 
axes  and  certain  classes  of  carpenters'  tools  some  well-known  United  States  manu- 
facturers are  doing  a  considerable  export  business.  In  hand-saws,  a  very  well-known 
United  States  make  has  a  strong  position,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  Cana- 
dian-made article  of  equal  price  and  quality  would  eventually  be  able  to  compete 
against  it. 

Carpenters'  hammers  have  heretofore  been  purchased  to  a  very  large  extent  in 
the  northern  part  of  France,  and  in  Alsace.  Although  this  area  is  included  in  the 
war  zone,  the  stocks  in  hand  prevented  any  shortage  being  felt,  but  as  they  are  doubt- 
less  becoming  depleted,  this  state  of  affairs  will  probably  change. 

BOLTS,  NUTS,  SCREWS,  ETC. 

In  carriage  bolts,  the  Buffalo  Company  practically  controls  the  market,  and 
United  States  screw  companies  have  a  large  control  of  the  market  in  wood  screws, 
in  fact,  one  of  these  companies  has  been  successful  in  overcoming  the  competition 
of  a  well-known  Birmingham  firm,  as  well  as  a  manufacturer  in  France.  One  firm 
sends  the  screws  wrapped  up  in  small  paper  packets,  tied  with  string,  and  another 
put  them  up  in  neat  folding  card-board  boxes.  One  large  firm  stated  that  three 
hundred  different  sizes  of  screws  had  to  be  kept  in  stock,  and  for  that  reason,  pack- 
ing becomes  very  important.    Flat-headed  screws  are  the  ones  more  generally  used. 

VALVES. 

The  English  manufacturers  have  in  the  past  controlled  the  trade  in  valves,  but 
owing  to  the  dislocation  of  business,  it  will  probably  be  difficult  for  them  to  hold  it. 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  valves  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  extend  their 
sales,  as  this  class  of  goods  is  always  more  or  less  in  demand.  A  local  firm  stated 
that  they  had  been  endeavouring  to  form  connections  in  Canada,  but  the  manufac- 
turer, whom  they  approached,  refused  to  extend  any  terms  of  credit  to  this  market. 
This  seems  unfortunate,  especially  in  this  instance,  as  the  firm's  clients  are  houses 
of  good  standing. 

SPLIT   WOOD  PULLEYS. 

Split  wood  pulleys,  although  imported  into  Argentina,  are  also  manufactured 
in  the  country. 

I'M  NTS    AND  VARNISHES. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  paints  and  varnishes.  Tlx*  foniu»r  is  usually 
imported  in  paste  form,  in  iron  kegs  of  Dine  kilos  weisrht.  A  Liverpool  linn  lias  a 
strong  hold  on  this  market,  and  their  trade  mark  has  beeoine  well  known. 
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White'  lead  is  manufactured  locally,  but  its  quality  is  inferior  to  the  imported 
article. 

Prepared  paints  are  made  in  the  country  from  imported  dry  colours  and  p.;~tc. 
but  they  arc  also  imported.  Two  United  States  products,  one  of  which  is  also  made 
in  Canada,  are  fairly  widely  known. 

Varnishes  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  English  makers,  one  of  whom  is  well  known 
and  who  is  said  to  control  about  three-quarters  of  the  trade.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  compete  against  them  with  other  trade  marks,  but  with  little  success. 

Much  of  the  success  attained  by  these  paints  and  varnishes  is  largely  due  to  steady 
and  consistent  advertising. 

CARRIAGE-BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Although  at  the  present  time,  trade  in  carriage  building  is  dull,  nevertheless, 
there  is  always  some  business  taking  place.    A  little  has  come  from  Canada,  but  does 
bo  have  given  entire  satisfaction.   It  is  stated  that  it  did  not  compare  favour- 
ably  with  the  United  States  products.    This  business  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
and  quality,  although  naturally  carriage  builders  are  inclined  to  give  repeat 
rders  to  manufacturers  whose  goods  have  'been  satisfactory. 

HAMES  AND  SADDLE  BOWS. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  hames,  as  the  manufacture  of  harness  is  quite 
irishing  industry  in  Argentina.    It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  a  Canadian  hame 
has  been  able  to  compete  very  successfully  with  those  made  in  the  United  States. 

SEWING  THREAD. 

Sewing  thread  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  well-known  English  houses, 
and  although  attempts  have  been  made  to  compete  against  them,  these  have  met  with 
little  success.  The  English  firm  have  their  own  local  deposit  from  which  they  supply 
the  trade,  and  in  every  way  they  have  established  themselves  and  their  trade  marks 
very  firmly.  Two  other  trade  marks  of  cotton  thread  are  sold,  in  Argentina,  but 
chiefly  in  the  provinces. 

One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  a  new  firm  establishing  itself  is  that  there  is  very 
little  profit  in  the  business;  consequently,  the  large  jobbers  do  not  care  to  handle  it. 
Cotton  thread  is  carried  in  stock  by  most  of  the  dealers,  principally  because  the  trade 
demands  it. 

LEATHER  BAGS  AND  TRUNKS. 

There  is  a  certain  demand  for  cheap  leather  bags,  and  an  inquiry  for  these 
appeared  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  583'.  As  this  class  of  goods  is  handled  by  the 
bazaars  and  smaller  merchants,  it  would  have  to  be  carried  on  through  local  agents. 

PAPER. 

inquiries  have  been  recently  received  at  Buenos  Aires  for  Canadian  paper,  to 
replace  the  Scandinavian  product,  the  transportation  of  which  is  encountering  many 
obstacles.  If  the  war  continues,  this  development  of  the  situation  should  afford  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  Canadian  paper  mills  to  establish  themselves  in  this 
market. 

TRADE  MARKS. 

The  question  of  trade  marks  is  an  important  one  for  firms  trading  with  Argen- 
tina, and  in  this  connection  the  following  notes  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  to 
secure  a  registration  of  a  trade  mark  may  be  of  interest : — 
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Trade  marks  are  registered  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  after  the  expiration  of 
which  they  are  renewable  for  equal  terms.  Foreign  registeries  are  not  taken  into 
consideration,  and  for  this  reason,  so-called  "  piracy  "  is  frequent.  The  only  restric- 
tion to  free  registry  of  marks  is  the  provision  that  a  proper  name  or  a  portrait  may 
not  be  used  without  the  consent  of  its  owner  or  his  heirs  to  the  third  generation. 

Classification. — Each  registry  covers  one  class  of  goods  only.  If  more  than  one 
class  is  desired,  a  separate  registry  must  be  made  for  each  one,  the  fee  being  the  same 
for  each  additional  class  as  for  the  original  one. 

Instructions  for  application. — Foreign  houses  desiring  to  register  their  marks  in 
this  country  must  send  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  purpose,  duly  legalized  by  an 
Argentine  consul.  An  electro-plate  is  also  required  in  all  cases,  unless  the  mark  con- 
sists of  a  word  or  combination  of  words  only,  other  than  proper  or  geographical  names. 
Karnes  of  companies  may  be  registered  as  trade  marks,  in  some  special  form,  but  are 
thereby  protected  against  registry  of  the  same  name  in  any  form.  Powers  of  attorney 
should  be  made  as  short  as  possible,  and  may  be  limited  to  the  following  form : — 

"  The  undersigned    residing  at    hereby 

appoints  lawful  attorney  with  special  and  ample  power  for 

obtaining  the  registry  of  .  trade  mark  in  the  Argentine  Republic 

and  to  do  all  things  necessary  for  that  purpose,  including  substitution,  revocation  and 
signing  receipts  for  return  fees  in  case  of  rejection  or  desistment." 

The  above  contains  all  that  is  necessary,  and  with  the  notorial  attest  and  legisla- 
tions may  be  made  in  English,  as  it  will  be  translated  and  written  on  Government 
"  stamped  paper  "  here.    Hence  the  request  for  brevity. 

It  is  usual  for  patent  attorneys  here  to  require  a  power  of  attorney  drawn  up  in 
Spanish,  but  some  sworn  translators  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Patent  Office, 
whereby  their  signature  as  sworn  translators  is  accepted  for  the  powers  of  attorney, 
in  which  they  are  named  as  attorneys,  as  it  is  found  that  many  object  to  signing  a 
document  in  a  language  which  they  do  not  perfectly  understand. 

In  case  of  rejection  or  desistment,  a  return  fee  is  collectable  from  the  Govern- 
ment, hence  the  last  provision  in  the  power  of  attorney. 

Price  of  Registry— On  application  for  the  mark,  the  attorney  must  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  ten  years'  registry,  which  is  $50  Argentine  paper  currency.  This  is 
returned  in  cases  mentioned  above,  but  at  the  cost  of  considerable  work  and  stamp 
fees  on  the  part  of  the  agent  or  attorney.  The  price  for  registry,  including  all  pay- 
ments for  ten  years,  is  nine  pounds  sterling  (£9),  and  in  case  of  rejection  a  return 
is  made  of  three  pounds  (£3). 

Procedure. — After  the  application  is  lodged  at  the  Patent  Office,  it  is  published 
during1  five  consecutive  days  in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  Government,  and  during  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  last  publication  objection  may  be  made  by  any  person  claiming 
right  to  do  so.  In  case  of  objection,  the  applicant  may  have  the  application  sent  to 
the  Federal  Court,  where  both  sides  are  heard  and  decision  made.  If  no  objection 
is  made,  after  the  statutory  period  of  thirty  days,  the  office  makes  its  investigation, 
and  if  no  other  conflicting  marks  are  found,  the  application  is  granted. 

STORES  USED  BY  PRINCIPAL  ARGENTINE  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stores  used  by  the  principal  Argentine  railways: — 
Oil  lamp  glasses. 
Sheet  zinc. 

Crucibles,  earthenware. 
Solder  and  block  tin. 
Anti-friction  metal. 
Chairs. 
I  Candles. 
Portable  forges. 
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STORES  USED  r>\    PRINCIPAL  ARGENTINE  RAILWAYS. — Continued. 

Scales,  1,000  kilo  type. 
Boiler  rubes,  nil  steel. 
Glass. 

Hooting  glass. 
Vacuum  brakes. 
Sanitary  ware. 
Asbestos  sheets  and  ropes. 
Signal  material. 
Electrical  material. 
Dry  cells. 

Carriage  lamps,  110  volts. 
Electric  lamps,  ordinary  type. 
Cables. 
Cement. 

Tubing,  mostly  galvanized,  from  J-inch  to  5-inch;   size  most  used,  2-inch. 
Iron  and  steel. 
Telegraph  posts. 

Paints,  ready  mixed,  in  standard  colours. 

Wood-fillers. 

White  and  red  lead. 

Putty. 

Varnish. 

Stoves. 

Bolts  and  nuts,  large  quantities  used. 
Locks  for  carriages  and  station  buildings. 
Carbon  paper. 

Wrapping  paper,  11  kilos  per  100  sheets  of  114  ctms.  by  73  ctms. 
Piles. 

Shovels,  standard  size,  weight  slightly  under  two  kilos. 
Paint  brushes. 
Track  tools. 

Hammers  and  spanners. 
Lamps. 

Belting,  balata. 
Canvas. 

Portable  forges. 

Spades,  flat  and  half-round. 

Shovels,  flat,  pointed  and  stokers'. 

Calcium  carbide. 

Wheelbarrows. 

Emery  wheels. 

Tubes,  for  lamps. 

Wagons.    The  largest  in  use  is  a  steel  closed-in  wagon,  weighing  15  tons  and: 
loading  45  tons. 
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JAPAN. 

IIkport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

Yokohama,  June  12,  1915 

ENCOURAGEMENT    OF    DYE    AND    CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURE. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  war  has  been  that  Japan,  like  most  other  countries,  has 
suffered  severely  from  a  shortage  of  dyes  and  chemicals. 

Dyes  in  particular  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £700,000  per  annum,  nearly  all 
of  which  came  from  Germany.  As  most  of  these  dyes  were  used  in  the  textile  indus- 
try which  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  as  dyes  were  advancing  rapidly  in  price, 
this  question  has  been  seriously  considered  by  the  government  for  some  months  past. 
The  result  is  that  the  government  introduced  a  Bill  which  has  passed  both  the  Houses 
of  Diet,  for  giving  a  subsidy  to  companies  more  than  half  of  the  capital  of  which  is 
Japanese  owned.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy  to  be  given  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  company  to  pay  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  on  its  paid  up  capital,  and 
this  system  of  subsidizing  will  last  for  ten  years. 

In  discussing  the  Bill  in  the  Diet  questions  were  asked  as  to  whether  the  subsidy 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  Japanese  companies  after  the  war  is  over,  to  compete  with 
the  imported  products,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the  import 
duties  so  as  to  afford  them  extra  protection. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  in  reply  stated  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  textile 
industry  to  be  supplied  with  dyes  at  as  cheap  a  price  as  possible,  and  therefore  that 
it  was  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  increase  in  the  duties. 

A  translation  of  the  law  is  as  follows: — 

THE  STATE-AID  SCHEME. 

Article  1. — The  term  "dyes"  used  in  this  law  includes  aniline  salt,  aniline  dyes, 
alizarine  dyes,  and  synthetic  indigo.  The  scope  of  the  term  "  chemicals v  will  be 
determined  by  an  imperial  ordinance. 

Article  2. — Any  joint-stock  company  organized  in  accordance  with  Japanese  law, 
more  than  half  the  capital  of  which  is  subscribed  by  Japanese  and  the  majority  of 
votes  being  held  by  Japanese  subjects,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  ami 
chemicals  in  Japan,  may  apply  for  a  subsidy  for  ten  years  dating  from  the  day  on 
which  this  law  comes  into  force. 

Article  8. — The  amount  of  subsidy  to  be  given  to  any  concern  shall  be  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  pay  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  on  its  paid-up  capital  at  the 
end  of  each  financial  year. 

The  rate  of  calculating  profit  and  subsidy  shall  be  determined  by  mean-  of 
imperial  ordinance. 

Article  h- — Any  concern  enjoying  the  subsidy  must  not  dispose  of  its  profits 
without  the  sanction  of  the  niinistcr  of  the  Competent  Department. 

Article  5. — In  the  case  of  a  company  which,  carrying  on  another  line  of  business, 
engages  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  chemicals  according  to  the  law  as  an 
auxiliary  venture,  the  stipulations  of  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  apply. 
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Article  a. —  Ourinii  the  period  the  subsidy  is  given,  the  minister  of  the  Competent 
Departmenl  may  supervise  the  business  of  the  company,  issue  necessary  orders,  and 
enforce  their  execution. 

Article  7. — In  the  event  of  a  subsidized  company  acting  contrary  to  an  order  of 
the  minister  of  the  Competent  Department,  or  contrary  to  the  conditions  attached  to 
the  subsidy,  or  failing  to  abide  by  measures  taken  by  the  minister  to  enforce  his 
instructions,  payment  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  subsidy  may  be  withheld. 

Article  8. — Any  concern  obtaining  receipt  of  a  subsidy  by  fraudulent  means  shall 
be  made  to  refund  the  amount  so  obtained. 

The  refund  above  mentioned  shall  be  collected  by  a  similar  process  as  in  the  case 
of  the  collection  of  national  taxes  in  arrears.  In  this  respect  the  government  shall 
have  a  prior  claim  to  the  company's  property  next  to  national  taxes. 

Article  9-  Medicines  or  perfumery  specified  by  Imperial  ordinance,  manufac- 
tured with  by-products  from  coal-tar  as  materials  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  dyes  and  chemicals  shall  be  recognized  as  manufactured  dyes  and  chemicals. 

\ri  i  etc  10. — The  manufacture  of  the  materials  of  gunpowder  and  explosives  and 
£  certain  medicines  to  be  determined  by  imperial  ordinance  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
manufacture  of  dyes  and  chemicals. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  June  24,  1915. 

decline  in  imports  of  peas. 

Official  figures  have  been  reproduced  from  time  to  time  in  previous  reports,  indi- 
cative of  the  decreased  quantities  of  peas  imported  into  this  country  since  the  outbreak 
of  war. 

Two  important  sources  of  supply  are  the  Ivonigsberg  district  of  Germany  and 
the  adjoining  Baltic  territory  in  Russia,  while  Germany  is  als:>  a  shipper  of  spMt  peas. 
German  shipments,  which  annually  average  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  imports  have 
arbitrarily  ceased,  and  no  peas  have  been  received  from  Russia  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  in  any  case,  as  these  territories  have  been  th?  constant  scene  of  battle, 
there  is  practically  no  probability  of  crops  this  year. 

Shipments  from  British  India,  Japan,  and  New  Zealand,  have  also  been  greatly 
reduced  from  the  various  causes  which  have  restricted  navigation  since  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  at  the  present  moment  quotations  for  such  varieties  of  peas  as  are  avail- 
able, mark  an  advance  ranging  from  50  to  1/00  per  cent  over  those  current  at  the  same 
date  last  year. 

The  quotations  taken  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  15th  June,  1914,  and 
the  21st  June,  1915,  are  as  follows: — 

June  15,  1914.       June  21,  1915. 

Peas   (per  504  lb.)         (per  504  lb.) 

Blue,  Japanese  .••     46s. —  50s.  95s. —100s. 

New  Zealand   46s.  —  49s.  78s. —  80s. 

Tasmanian   48s.  —  49s.  S3s.  —  85s. 

Indian  White   40s. —  41s.  61s.—  62s. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

A  few  years  ago  Canada  shipped  annually  considerable  quantities  of  peas  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  shipments  have  steadily 
fallen  off,  while  the  area  under  pea  cultivation  has  gradually  declined,  with  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  quantity  produced  in  Canada,  there  would  seem  to  be 
excellent  opportunities  for  Canadian  peas  in  this  market  at  prices  which  should  be 
unusually  profitable  to  shippers.  At  the  time  when  the  trade  was  larger,  Canadian 
peas  had  an  excellent  reputation  in  this  country. 

Unfortunately  the  advance  crop  area  statistics  which  have  reached  this  country 
by  cable  show  that  only  189,470  acres  have  been  sown  with  peas,  a  further  reduction 
from  last  year's  area  of  205,550  acres,  against  355,2>62  in  1910,  so  it  seems  unlikely 
that  Canada  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

The  ordinary  sources  of  supply  of  peas  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  are 
shown  in  considerable  detail  in  the  revised  import  figures  published  by  the  Board  of 
JTrade,  which  at  the  moment  are  only  available  up  to  the  end  of  1913,  and  are  repro- 
duced both  as  regards  peas  and  split  peas  for  a  period  of  three  years : — 


PEAS  (NOT  FRESH)  OTHER  THAN  SPLIT  PEAS. 


From 

Russia  

Germany  

Netherlands..  

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Quantity. 

cwts. 

91,510 
146,760 
170,470 
4,704 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£. 

40,124 
114,4i>0 
155,970 
4,144 

cwts. 

63,840 
240,582 
227,204 
7,050 

14,260 
120,250 

14,350 

£. 

34,919 
1011,010 
190,498 
6,081 
0,010 
105,059 
20,784 

cwts. 

155,120 

222,270 
170.520 
1,480 
150 
140,200 
3,500 
700 
8.070 

962,350 
5,020 

185,993 
5,770 
1,970 

1,882,433 

£. 

50,589 
149,721 
145,804 
1,004 

82 

114,347 
4,117 

027 
7,881 

3 12, 144 
2,808 

114,050 
5,932 
1,434 

947,290 

Chile  

88,810 
8,190 
6,020 
10,340 
1,320,290 
48,500 
L64,390 
21,010 
3,120 

75,326 
11,034 
2,593 
9,325 
3! )!  1,100 
28,889 
85,853 
13,935 
1,924 

Other  foreign  countries — 

Australia     

New  Zealand  

Canada   

Other  British  possessions. . 

Total  

57,901 
1,483;900 
10,770 
203,2!K) 
7/'50 
1,500 

40,318 
509,014 
L0,123 
110,918 
8,002 
1,212 

1,226,114 

2,084,174 

948,773 

2,404,007 

PEAS   (NOT  FRESH)  SPLIT. 


Germany  

British  possessions  

Total  

104,270 
6,690 
ooo 

50,200 
I.  164 
425 

LO6,O80 
4,020 

03,008 
2,420 

91,710 
2,602 
1,570 

56,785 
1,795 
850 

111,920 

64,089 

110,100 

05,488 

95,882 

59,439 

I  W  PI  \R1  -  I  I]     p]  \s   |\    101  |. 


The  unrevised  figures  for  1914  do  uot  separate  tho  two  varieties  of  peas  and  only 

indicate  throe  definite  countries  of  origin,  but  somewhat  curiously  give  the  figures 

for  Canada,  which  is  now  only  an  Insignificant  contributor.  They  are  as  follows,  and 
while  they  show  a  heavy  falling-off  in  the  quantities  of  peas  imported,  the  magnitude 
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decline  is  more  apparent  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  period  only  includes 
five  months  of  the  war : — 

[mports  of  Peas  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914, 

(Unrevised). 

Quantity.  Value. 
From —  Cwts.  £ 

Russia   170,630         £  62,928 

British  East  Indies   183,410  76,432 

Canada   8,110  8,229 

Other  countries   621,561  399,260 

Total   983,711  £546,849 


STATISTICS  FOR  1915. 

Similarly,  unrevised  statistics  have  been  published  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1915,  and  while  quantities  do  not  show  such  a  large  falling-off  from  1914,  this  period 
of  the  year  is  the  lean  one  as  legards  shipments,  and  a  heavy  advance  in  values  is 
noticeable : — 


[mports  of  Peas  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  five  months  of  1913,  1914 

and  1915. 


From  — 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 
£ 

43,679 
23, 137 
2,442 
187.378 

Quantity. 

Value. 

British  East  Indies  

Canada  

Other  countries  

Total  

Cwts. 

57,760 
346,200 
1,330 
385,204 

£ 

21,564 
125,483 
1,579 
280,082 

Cwts. 

122,200 
60,280 
2,230 
297,213 

Cwts. 

"  145,720 
770 
296,087 

£ 

104,317 
871 
242,439 

790,494 

428,708 

481,923 

256,636 

442,577 

347,627 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  June  9,  1915. 

food  adulteration. 

The  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Chemical  Department  of  Glasgow 
Corporation,  drawn  up  by  the  corporation  chemist  and  analyst  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  contains  some  interesting  details  regarding  food  adulteration  in  the  city. 
It  is  stated  that  effectual  control  of  adulteration  demands  that  legislative  measures 
should  at  least  keep  abreast  with  the  development  of  scientific  sophistication.  Our 
position  to-day  is  far  removed  from  this  desideratum;  progressive  legislation  is 
tardy,  whilst  the  ingenuity  of  the  food-faker  is  intensely  alive  and  ever  ready  to 
grasp  full  advantage  of  every  legal,  administrative  and  technical  defect  in  our  cum- 
bersome series  of  parliamentary  enactments  known  as  the  "  Food  and  Drugs  Act." 
The  total  number  of  food  and  drugs  samples  examined  during  the  year  amounted  to 
2,050,  comprising  1,114  official  samples  and  936  informal  samples,  showing  an  increase 
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over  the  corresponding  total  for  last  year  of  780.  Of  the  1,114  official  samples  exam- 
ined 232  were  certified  as  adulterated,  860  as  genuine,  and  22  being  of  doubtful 
quality.  This  proportion  of  adulterated  samples  is  equivalent  to  20-8  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  15-8  and  11-9  per  centatges  for  the  two  previous  years. 

MILK   DEALERS   FRAUDULENT  PRACTICES. 

The  adulteration  of  milk,  the  report  states,  is  brought  about,  crudely,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  or  scientifically,  by  dilution  with  separated  milk  in  carefully  estimated 
quantities,  thereby  reducing  its  nutritive  value  and  causing  a  monetary  loss  to  the 
purchaser.  This  effect  can  be  produced  with  such  facility  that,  if  scientifically  con- 
ducted, it  frequently  baffles  detection,  so  that  the  effective  control  of  the  milk  supply 
demands  the  unremitting  and  astute  attention  of  the  inspectors.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  number  of  milk  samples  examined  i-  a  gradually  increasing  one.  This  year 
465  samples  of  sweet  milk,  47  of  cream,  and  32  of  skimmed  milk  were  examined,  a 
total  of  544,  compared  with  370  for  the  previous  year.  There  were  certified  as  adul- 
terated 171  samples  of  sweet  milk,  3  of  cream,  and  6  of  skimmed  milk,  a  total  of  180 
samples.  No  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  adulterated  samples  were  certified  solely  on 
account  of  deficiency  in  their  most  valuable  ingredients,  namely,  fat;  9-4  per  cent 
were  certified  as  being  both  deficient  in  fat  and  containing  added  water,  whilst  the 
remaining  14-6  per  cent  contained  added  water.  These  statistics,  the  chemist  says, 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  opinion  expressed  in  former  reports  that  the  fraudulent 
practice  of  mixing  separated  milk  with  sweet  milk,  thereby  artificially  reducing  the 
quality,  is  the  most  serious  and  widespread  offence.  The  total  suppression  of  this 
reprehensible  practice  would  be  rendered  feasible  if  the  Board  of  Agriculture  made 
it  compulsory  to  ear-mark  all  separated  milk. 

SCIENTIFIC  GLASS  RESEARCH. 

In  connection  with  the  report  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  No.  589,  the 
following  supplementary  information  is  just  to  hand  from  the  Institute  of  Chemistry 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

SOFT  SODA  GLASS  SUITABLE  FOR  X-RAY  BULBS. 

The  Glass  Research  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  find  that  a  glass 
such  as  that  made  from  formula  No.  10,  one  of  the  eleven  formula'  recently  pub- 
lished by  them  and  recommended  for  x-ray  bulbs,  does  not  give  a  green  phosphorescent 
glow  if  it  is  made  from  approximately  pure  materials.  The  slight  glow  given  is  blue. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  green  phosphorescence  appears  to  be  preferred  by  users  of 
x-ray  tubes,  it  seemed  desirable  to  determine  the  conditions  for  obtaining  tin-  effect. 
It  has  been  traced  to  the  presence  of  manganese,  and  such  a  glass  as  No.  10  will  give 
this  green  glow  if  manganese  dioxide  is  added  to  the  batch  mixture  in  the  quantities 
frequently  used  to  correct  the  colour  due  to  iron. 

GLASS. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  from  importing  firms  desirous  of  obtaining  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  druggists'  and  chemists'  glassware.  The 
following  table  gives  the  total  value  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1913  of 
all  glassware,  under  the  different  classifications : — 

Glass:  Window  and  German  sheet  (including  shades  and  cylinders)  — 


Germany   £137.99(1 

Netherlands   9.61  S 

Belgium   547,36") 

France  '  .  .   .  .  2,591 

Austria-Hungary   3,918 

Other  foreign  countries  :   478 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £701  ,»»?♦> 

Total  from  British  possessions    


Total   .   .  .  £701,966 
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glass. — Continued. 

Glass:  Tlate — 

Germany   £  52,371 

Netherlands   14,031 

Belgium   462,989 

France   13,070 

Other  foreign  countries   393 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £542,854 

Total  from  British  possessions    


Total   £542,854 


Glass:  Flint,  plain,  cut  or  ornamented,  and  manufactures  of  flint  glass 
(except  bottles)  — 

Sweden   £  53,010 

Germany   635,650 

Netherlands..   .".  •   64,980 

Belgium   346,576 

France   47,759 

Austria-Hungary   179,525 

United  States   52,743 

Other  foreign  countries   4,638 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £1,384,881 

Total  from  British  possessions   409 


Total   £1,385,290 


Glass :   Bottles — 

Sweden   £  61,494 

Norway   68 

Germany   422,367 

Netherlands   64,713 

Belgium   93,429 

France   160,387 

Italy   997 

Austria-Hungary   3,952 

United  States   3,134 

Other  foreign  countries   4,363 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £814,904 

Total  from  British  possessions   28 


Total   £814,932 


Glass  :    Manufactures,  unenumerated — 

Germany   £1,139 

Belgium   515 

France   1,656 

United  States   370 

Other  foreign  countries   698 


Total  from  foreign  countries   4,378 

Total  from  British  possessions    


Total   £4,378 


Importations  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Belgium  have  entirely 
ceased,  and  from  France  they  are  greatly  curtailed.  If  any  Canadian  firms  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  quotations,  addresses  will  be  supplied. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  June  18,  1915. 

MARKET  FOR  PEAS. 

In  addition  to  a  considerable  growth  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  an  extensive  market  for  "  imported  "  peas,  the  average  annual 
imports  for  the  two  years  previous  to  the  war  having  been  2,276,511  cwts.,  of  which 
Canada  contributed  6,435  cwts. 

White  peas  and  green  peas  are  sold  under  different  grades  and  names,  which 
have  become  familiar  to  the  trale  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used. 
Supplies  are  imported  from  such  diverse  sources  as  India,  Australasia,  Russia  and 
^Manchuria,  and  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year  the  total  importations 
have  amounted  to  442,577  cwts.,  of  which  Canada  contributed  only  770  cwts. 

In  order  that  Canadian  shippers  may  have  some  guidance  as  to  the  present 
market  conditions,  the  prices  which  were  quoted  yesterday  at  English  port  for  various 
grades  are  appended  herewith: — 

Calcutta  White  Peas— $2.80  per  100  pounds. 
New  Zealand  Maple  Peas— $18.25  to  $18.49  per  504  pounds. 
English  Marrowfat  Peas— $28.47  to  $30.90  per  504  pounds. 
Japanese  Blue  Peas— $23.12  to  $23.84  per  504  pounds. 


RAGS  FROM  CANADA. 

Despite  the  high  shipping  freights,  which  have  prevailed  since  the  war  began,  the 
exports  of  rags  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  (of  which  the  heavy  woollen 
district  of  Yorkshire  is  the  principal  market),  still  continue  to  show  a  progressive 
increase. 

This  is  indicated  by  the  figures  of  the  imports  for  the  past  six  years  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  shipments  from  Canada  in  1915  far  exceed  in  value  those  of  any 
recent  year. 

The  returns  are  as  follows: — 

Year.  Value. 

1915   $3S8,611 

1914   287,837 

1913   257,137 

1912   23S.740 

1911   252,722 

1910   160.745 


INCREASED  POPULARITY  OF  CIDER. 

Canadian  manufacturers  <>t*  cider  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  local  merchants 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  this  beverage  report  that  they  are  new  experiencing  a  wider 
demand  for  it  and  that  they  are  disposing  of  cider  in  channels  which  hitherto  have 
viewed  this  beverage  with  a  somewhat  diffident  aspect.  The  licensing  restrictions 
imposed  on  public  places  of  refreshment  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  the  stoppage 
of  the  supplies  of  table  waters  received  i-i  normal  times  from  Germany  and  Austria 
have  also  contributed  in  souk1  measure  to  increasing  the  popularity  of  cider. 
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MARKET  FOR  WIRE  RODS. 

Considerable  quantities  of  wire  rods  have  hitherto  been  sent  to  the  United  King- 
dom from  Germany  and  as  supplies  have  now  ceased,  consumers  are  experiencing 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  supplies  from  home  sources.  Another  factor 
which  is  handicapping  producers  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  labour,  as  so  many  skilled 
men  have  enlisted  in  the  army. 

If  Canadian  manufacturers  are  able  to  export  these  rods  the  information 
ascertainable  covering  the  following  particulars  may  be  of  service.  The  rods  required 
should  bo  oi  soft  and  hard  steel  and  in  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  4,  5  and  6  gauge. 
The  ->ft  steel  rods  should  have  0-10  per  cent  carbon,  and  the  hard  steel  rods  0-40, 
0-50  and  0-60  per  cent  carbon.  The  soft  rods  are  intended  for  drawing  for  wire  for 
the  making  of  such  articles  as  boot  rivets  and  wire  mattresses,  while  wire  obtained 
from  the  hard  rods  is  used  among  other  purposes  for  card  clothing  and  also  for  wire 
rope  making. 

EGG  SUPPLY  TO  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Almost  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  war  was  the  interruption  of  the  foreign  egg 
supply  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Shipments  from  Russia,  which  usually  is  the  chief 
source  of  supply,  fell  off  considerably  and  supplies  from  other  countries  became  either 
dislocated  or  curtailed. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  foreign  egg  supply  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
present  monthly  imports.  For  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  the  imports  of  eggs 
into  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  only  4,034,190  great  hundreds — (1  great  hundred 
=  120)  contrasted  with  7,755,497  great  hundreds  in  the  same  period  of  1914  and 
7,658,9S2  in  1913. 

Arrivals  from  Denmark  and  Holland  have  undergone  only  a  moderate  reduction, 
but  the  heavy  decrease  in  the  importations  from  Russia  has  been  most  noticeable. 
Supplies  from  France  and  Italy  have  been  of  the  most  scanty  nature,  while  from 
Austria-Hungary,  they  have  ceased  altogether  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

English  and  Irish  eggs  have  sold  well,  realizing  prices  considerably  above  the 
normal,  and  present  indications  are  that  high  rates  will  continue  to  rule.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Irish  shippers  are  making  great  efforts  to  increase  their  trade  with 
the  English  market. 

GERMANY  BUYING  EGG  SUPPLIES. 

The  first  consignments  of  Russian  eggs  this  season  have  only  recently  come  to 
hand,  and  although  the  quantities  are  increasing,  the  position  can  only  slightly  be 
relieved.  Reports  from  various  sources  indicate  that  increasing  quantities  of  Danish 
and  Dutch  eggs  are  now  being  sent  to  Germany,  where  they  are  in  great  demand 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  large  supplies  which  that  country  has  been  accustomed 
to  buy  from  Russia. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  EGGS. 

Ill  normal  times  very  few  Canadian  eggs  reach  the  United  Kingdom  owing  to 
two  reasons.  The  first  is  the  greatly  increased  consumption  and  the  acceptable  values 
to  be  obtained  in  Canada  itself.  The  second  is  the  fact  that  large  supplies  of  eggs 
could  be  obtained  from  nearby  countries  and  landed  at  English  ports  at  prices  which 
did  not  prove  attractive  to  the  Canadian  shipper. 

With  the  interruption  of  supplies  from  European  sources,  however,  Canadian 
exporters  have  to  a  certain  extent  brought  themselves  into  evidence  in  the  trade,  and 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  have  shipped  368,857  great  hundreds  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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According  to  a  market  report,  Canadian  eggs  were  quoted  at  Liverpool  yesterday 
at  from  $2.50  to  $2.68  per  120.  and  providing  supplies  can  continue  to  be  landed  at 
competitive  prices  the  outlook  is  stated  to  be  decidedly  promising.  Two  brands 
belonging  to  well-known  Canadian  firms  have  been  on  sale  in  this  part  of  England, 
and  one  local  firm  have  recently  cabled  a  Montreal  shipper  for  further  supplies. 

EFFECT  OF  CONTINUED  DROUGHT. 

On  the  day  of  writing  (June  19)  it  is  stated  that  the  continued  drought  is  caus- 
ing the  gravest  apprehension  to  English  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  Each  hot  dry 
day  that  passes  is  diminishing  the  prospects  for  good  crops  and  is  contributing  to  a 
material  loss  in  value. 

The  need  of  rain  is  being  felt  on  every  side,  as  May  was  a  dry  month  and  April 
did  not  witness  the  usual  rainfall.  The  urgent  need  of  rain  can  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  total  rainfall  in  May  was  only  1-26  inches  and  the  total  rainfall  for 
June  up  to  the  16th  day  is  only  0  15  of  an  inch. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  rain  and  under  the  persistently  hot  sunshine  of  the  past 
three  weeks  the  grass  is  perceptibly  shrinking.  Hay-making  has  already  commenced 
in  some  districts,  but  many  farmers  are  holding  up  operations  in  order  to  see  if  the 
urgently  needed  rain  will  come. 

Forecasts  which  were  made  even  ten  days  ago  have  had  to  undergo  a  change  in 
view  of  the  continued  lack  of  rain,  and  even  the  official  report  upon  the  prospects  as 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  early  days  of  June  does  not  represent  what 
is  now  the  actual  situation  in  the  fruit  orchards  and  hay  fields. 

The  hot  June  sunshine  has  parched  and  withered  the  grass  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  can  now  be  stated  definitely  that  the  hay  crop  will  be  distinctly  short,  although  if 
rain  were  to  take  place  it  would  come  in  time  to  thicken  up  the  bottom  grasses  in 
some  districts. 

The  prospects  in  the  northern  counties  are  poor,  and  whilst  fairly  good  crops  are 
reported  in  Wales  and  in  the  western  counties  which  will  somewhat  offset  this,  it  can 
now  safely  be  said  that  owing  to  the  protracted  drought  the  crop  this  year,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  will  be  distinctly  light. 

EFFECT  OX  FRUIT  CROPS. 

The  drought  is  also  having  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  fruit  trees.  Some 
orchards  are  suffering  severely  from  lack  of  rain  and  all  progress  is  held  up  pending 
the  arrival  of  steady  warm  showers. 

Tn  some  districts  the  fruit  has  dropped  off  the  trees  owing  to  the  drought,  and  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  if  rain  does  not  come  soon  the  fruit  not  only  will  be  small 
but  the  crop,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  considerably  lessened. 

Apple  trees,  in  particular,  are  suffering  considerably  from  lack  of  rain. 

OPPl  >KTr.\ITIES  MISSED. 

Much  has  been  written  and  heard  in  recent  years  of  the  lack  of  initiative  and 
adaptability,  which,  it  has  been  asserted,  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  dis- 
play in  their  attitude  towards  securing  trade  in  Canada.  Official  reports,  trade 
journals  and  the  daily  press  have  dealt  with  this  matter  time  after  time  until  the 
subject  has  become  almost  wearisome. 

The  changed  circumstances  of  trade  arising  out  of  the  war.  however,  would  tend 
to  indicate  that  this  apathy  is  not  confined  solely  to  English  business  firms.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  supply  of  various  products  and  manufactured  goods 
sent  in  normal  times  to  the  I'nitcd  Kingdom  from  Kuropean  sources  were  immedi- 
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ately  curtailed  and  in  some  cases  entirely  cut  off.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  would  make  an  ambitious  effort  to  secure  some  of  this  lost 
trade. 

With  this  object  in  view,  investigations  have  been  made  into  the  prospects  of 
marketing  miscellaneous  lines  of  goods  from  Canada  and  this  information,  so  valu- 
able in  itself,  lias  been  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and  widely  copied  therefrom 
by  the  Canadian  press  and  trade  journals. 

It  is  possible  thai  Canadian  firms  may  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
presented,  by  at  once  negotiating  with  their  regular  trade  connections,  correspondents 
or  agents  in  this  country,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  this  is  known  to  have  been 
the  case  and  business  has  resulted.  But  after  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
ad  ration  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  high  shipping  and  insurance  rates  and 
the  fact  that  so  many  Canadian  factories  are  busily  engaged  in  the  making  of  muni- 
tions and  army  supplies,  the  response  from  Canadian  firms  has  nevertheless  not  been 
in  that  ratio  which  might  have  been  looked  for. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HAZEL  RODS. 

SUPPLY  OF  HAZEL  RODS  DEPLETED. 

A  leaflet  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  on  the  utilization  of 
hazel  coppice  has  been  forwarded  to  the  department  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow,  trade 
commissioner  at  Glasgow.  The  attention  of  landowners,  factors,  foresters,  and 
timber  merchants  is  called  to  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  hazel  rods  are  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  fenders  for  battleships  of  the  Imperial  navies,  and  the 


Hazel  Rod  Fender. 


director  of  navy  contracts  is  willing  to  receive  tenders  for  the  supply  of  these  rods. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  smaller  Canadian  woods  which  grow  in  swamps  might 
be  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  following  particulars  may  therefore  be  of 
interest : — 

SIZE  OF  HAZEL  FENDERS. 

Hazel  fenders  are  made  in  two  sizes.  The  fender  shown  in  the  above  illustration 
is  4  feet  in  length,  and  5  feet  in  circumference  and  contains  COO  rods.    Another  size 
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of  fender  which  is  used  is  6  feet  in  length  by  6  feet  in  circumference  and  contains 
700  rods.  In  addition  to  the  rods  two  wooden  discs  of  elm,  or  some  other  hardwood, 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  thick,  are  required  for  each  fender. 

CLASS   OF   RODS  REQUIRED. 

The  class  of  rods  required  is  similar  to  the  wands  utilized  for  crate-wood.  The 
rods  should  be  as  straight  as  possible  and  from  8  feet  to  16  feet  in  length,  with  a 
diameter  at  the  "  root-cut "  not  exceeding  1|  inches.  They  are  simply  cut  off  root, 
snedded  out  in  the  wood,  and  for  convenience  in  delivery  are  made  up  into  bundles 
of  100  rods,  which  are  fastened  with  four  or  five  ties  of  bale  wire. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MAKING  UP  FENDERS. 

In  making  up  the  fenders  the  rods  are  cut  to  the  required  lengths,  and  are  built 
into  an  iron  cradle,  which  allows  of  their  being  racked  up  by  means  of  a  heavy  rope 
and  winch.  Through  the  centre  runs  a  wire  hawser,  a  little  longer  than  the  fender, 
with  an  eyelet  at  each  end.  Some  distance  from  the  ends  of  this  wire  hawser  ar^ 
fixed  the  hardwood  discs  or  fianges.  Small  brush  material  and  tops  are  tied  ove; 
these  flanges  before  the  centre  is  built  in.  The  outside  rods  are  then  strained  oveT 
this  central  core,  which  prevents  it  from  being  pulled  out.  The  fender  is  braced  bj 
three  ties  of  strong  wire  rope,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle.  After  the  wire 
ties  are  fixed  on,  they  are  usually  tightened  further  by  wedging  in  a  few  extra  rods. 
The  fender  is  completed  by  being  dressed  off  on  the  ends  with  an  adze. 

Copies  of  the  specification  No.  669,  for  hazel  rod  fenders,  giving  full  details, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director  of  Navy  Contracts,  Admiralty, 
London,  S.W. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  29  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  are  prepared  to 
give  any  advice  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  material  for  the  above  purpose  and  every 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  bring  those  who  have  suitable  material  to  offer  into  touch 
with  the  manufacturers  willing  to  contract  with  the  Admiralty  for  the  supply  of  the 
completed  fenders. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LUMBER  AND  PAPER  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  a  Buenos  Aires  mer- 
chant, describing  the  handling  of  Canadian  paper  and  estimating  the  prospects  for 
the  furthering  of  this  trade  in  South  America.  The  substance  of  this  letter  is  there- 
fore reproduced,  in  order  to  show  the  viewpoint  of  this  firm.  It  is  stated  that  after 
handling  Canadian  paper  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  the  Canadian  people  are  in 
a  position  to  compete  with  any  other  country  in  this  market.  Although  the  sales  up 
to  the  present  had  been  small,  yet  during  the  coming  year  it  was  anticipated  that  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  would  be  sold.  It  is  difficult  to 
introduce  articles  into  a  country  where  they  arc  hardly  known,  but  once  the  people 
can  be  got  to  place  the  first  order,  it  is  easy  with  a  little  work  to  get  other  orders, 
In  this  way  repeat  orders  from  several  customers  had  been  received,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  country  is  in  bad  condition  financially. 

For  some  time  the  writer  had  been  working  with'  the  idea  that  his  article-  were 
dearer  than  those  from  Germany  because  the  people  had  told  him  that  this  was  so. 
Lately,  however,  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  some  business  men,  who 
were  frank  enough  to  show  him  invoices,  which  dated  from  before  the  war  and  he 
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was  wow  convinced  that  if  his  firm  at  the  present  time  were  able  to  compete  and  pay 
35  per  cent  of  freighl  they  should  even  be  in  a  better  position  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

To  give  some  idea  of  prevailing-  conditions  it  is  intimated  that  he  had  three  orders 
of  the  total  value  of  $1,000  remaining-  on  his  hands  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  some 
customers  to  receive  the  goods.  All  of  these  were  sold  easily,  netting  20  per  cent 
profit. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  paper  and  lumber  are  the  special  articles  of  exportation 
from  Canada  to  Argentina.  All  classes  of  paper  for  magazines,  books,  card- 
hoard,  pasteboard  and  writing  papers  are  supplied.  The  most  successful  firms  are 
among  those  which  have  gone  ahead  in  German  fashion.  Credit  has  been  given  liber- 
ally, and  the  conditions  of  the  commercial  houses  accepted. 

In  concluding  the  communication,  the  merchantman  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Germany  has  been  primarily  successful  in  her  export  trade  to  South  America,  in  the 
past,  because  of  the  promptness  with  which  she  has  handled  her  orders,  the  despatch 
of  her  correspondence,  the  sending  of  representatives  direct,  together  with  her  gener- 
ally progressive  methods  of  doing  business. 


TREND  OF  FRENCH  TRADE. 

The  statement  given  below  showing  the  value  of  the  French  imports  and  exports 
for  the  period  January  1  to  May  31,  1914  and  1915,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  the  Canadian  Commissioner  at  Paris,  and  is  of 
interest  as  indicating  the  trend  of  French  trade  during  the  period  of  war.  An  aggre- 
gate falling  off  in  trade  of  a  value  of  $514,952,400  is  shown  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  1915  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  decline 
in  imports  amounted  to  $184,505,600,  and  this  may  be  attributed  for  the  most  part  to 
the  heavy  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  raw  materials  to  the  extent  of 
$218,644,600.  The  imports  of  manufactures  show  an  increase  in  value,  while  a  slight 
decrease  may  be  seen  in  the  value  of  the  food  products  imported  during  the  period  in 
question. 

With  regard  to  exports,  the  total  value  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  was 
$235,613,000,  which  represents  a  falling  off  of  $330,446,800  from  the  figure  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1914.  This  decline  is  fairly  evenly  distributed,  exports  of 
manufactures  having  decreased  from  roughly  $295,000,000  to  $121,000,000;  raw 
materials  from  $164,000,000  to  $51,000,000;  and  food  products  from  $59,000,000  to 
$46,000,000. 

The  figures  given  above  and  those  appearing  in  the  accompanying  statement  are 
subject  to  a  3  per  cent  discount  owing  to  exchange  being  in  favour  of  Canadian 

money. 
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Value  of  the  French  Imports  for  Consumption  and  Exports  from  January  1  to 

May  31,  1915. 


Articles:. 


Imports- 
Food  products. 
Raw  materials. 
Manufactures . . 


Total  

Aggregate  decrease  of  imports 
Exports — 

Food  products  

Raw  materials  

Manufactures  

Small  parcels  


Total 


Aggregate  decrease  of  exports.. 
Aggregate  decrease  of  impurts  and 


Five  months, 
1915. 


$ 

151. 20",  000 
2*3,005,000 
171,071,000 


550,241,000 


40,000,800 
50,532  800 
121,2(10,000 
17.804,400 


235,013,000 


Five  months, 
1914. 


154,333,200 
451,049,000 
134,743,800 

740,746,000 


58,974.000 
163,603,200 
295,181,800 

48,240,200 


566,059,800 


Increase  in 
1915. 


8 


37,227,200 
37,227.200 


Decrease  in 
1915. 


3,088,200 
218,044,600 


221,732,800 
181,505,600 

12,961,800 
113,130,400 
173,915,800 

30,-i35,800 


330,440,800 
330,440,800 
514,952,400 


UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  FROZEN  FISH. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  has  informed  the  Depa  rt- 
ment  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  manager  of  a  firm  of  fish  dealers  in  London  that 
the  large  reduction  in  the  supplies  of  fresh  fish  of  all  kinds,  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  Canadian  frozen  fish  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  also  stated  that  although  the  trade  has  so  far  been  practically  confined  to 
salmon  and  halibut,  there  is  no  reason  why  haddock,  cod,  and  other  fish  which  are 
in  demand  in  this  market  should  not  be  included,  particularly  if  the  shortage  becomes 
acute. 

It  is  probable  that  Canadian  fish  curers  and  shippers  who  have  not  so  far  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  frozen  fish  business  might  be  ready  to  look  into  this  matter 
if  the  prospects  are  favourable.  The  name  of  the  firm  in  question  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  Trade 
Inquiry  No.  832.) 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  following  information  with  respect  to  the  position  of  Japanese  commerce 
and  industry  during  the  year  1914  was  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  and 
is  taken  from  a  report  of  ELM.  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama: — 

DECLINE  i\  TRADE. 

Naturally  the  war  has  affected  Japanese  trade  very  seriously,  and  from  the  figures 
given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  great  curtailment  in  the  volume  of 
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business  transacted,  yet  a  large  part  of  this  reduction  must  be  ascribed  to  causes 
unconnected  with  the  war,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  that,  although  Japan  is 
actually  one  of  the  belligerents,  the  effects  produced  on  her  trade  have  on  the  whole 
been  less  than  has  been  the  ease  with  many  neutral  countries. 

The  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Japan,  including  Formosa  and 
Corea,  for  the  years  L912  to  1914  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Fear.  Imports.            Exports.  Total. 

1912   £67,850,587  £55,897,093  £123,747,680 

1913    79,482,751            66,451,893  145,934,644 

L914    64,612,000           62,259,100  126,871,100 


Excess  o£ 
Imports  over 
Exports. 
£11,953,494 
13,030,858 
2,352,900 


A-  regards  imports,  there  is  no  question  that  even  without  the  war  there  would 
have  been  a  very  serious  decrease.  Up  to  the  end  of  July  that  decrease  was  no  less 
than  l"). ".r, i),  and  it  would  have  grown  proportionately  greater  as  the  year  advanced. 
This  was  the  natural  result  of  the  Government's  policy  of  economy  and  retrenchment, 
which  meant  the  curtailment  or  postponement  of  many  public  works.  There  had 
also  been  a  general  feeling  of  depression  which  was  reflected  in  the  placing  of  fewer 
orders  for  goods  from  abroad,  while  the  fact  that  the  rice  and. sugar  crops  in  Japan 
ami  Formosa,  respectively,  had  been  good  accounts  for  a  big  reduction  in  the  imports 
of  these  two  staples.  It  would  hardly  be  fair,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  the  w  r  the 
whole  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  faliing-off  in  the  import  trade.  It  is  true  that 
the  difficulties  of  exchange,  high  marine  insurance  rates  and  the  prohibition  of  export 
of  many  articles  from  Europe  seemed  to  paralyze  trade  for  a  while,  but  ?s  confidence 
is  gradually  returning,  inquiries  are  beginning  to  dribble  in,  and  although  the 
embargo  on  many  exports  is  naturally  making  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  impos- 
sible in  such  goods,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  import  trade  will  soon  begin  to  show 
signs  of  recovery.  Stocks,  generally  speaking,  are  getting  low,  and  dea'ers  who  have 
been  pursuing  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  will  soon  have  to  make  up  their  minds  and 
place  their  orders  regardless  of  the  fact  that  prices  have  gone  up. 

As  regards  exports  the  position  is  very  different.  In  this  case  the  direct  effect 
of  the  war  is  undoubted.  Raw  silk  and  silk  products  are  Japan's  most  important 
exports.  In  ordinary  years  they  account  for  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  ship- 
ments abroad,  and  as  silk  is  a  luxury,  the  demand  for  which  must  necessarily  be 
greatly  curtailed  in  times  of  war,  and  as,  moreover,  next  to  America,  France  is  the 
greatest  buyer  of  Japan  silks,  the  declaration  of  hostilities  produced  a  crushing  effect 
on  the  silk  market.  Prices  of  raw  silk,  which  had  been  round  about  1,000  yen  per 
picul  (about  £102  per  133-J  pounds)  in  July,  dropped  till  they  fell  below  700  yen  per 
picul  (about  £71  10s.  per  133J  pounds),  but  although  America  continued  to  make 
large  purchases  at  these  reduced  prices,  the  total  export  shows  a  large  f alling-off  both 
in  quantity  and  value.  Up  to  the  end  of  July  there  had  been  an  increase  in  silk 
exports  over  the  preceding  year  of  about  £1,380,000.  By  December  this  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  loss  of  over  £2,760,000.  With  waste  silk  the  result  was  as  bad,  but 
fortunately  in  the  case  of  habutse  a  good  demand  was  maintained  throughout  the 
autumn  in  spite  of  the  war. 

As  regards  other  exports,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  very  seriously  affected. 
For  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  there  was  little  doing,  but 
recently  a  large  development  has  taken  place.  This  is  not  apparent  in  ths  1914 
returns,  as  the  orders  have  only  recently  been  booked,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
with  the  exception  of  silk,  Japan's  export  trade  will  benefit  on  account  of  the  war. 
The  chief  obstacle  at  present  is  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  but  there  have  already 
been  large  shipments,  with  more  to  follow  if  space  is  available,  of  rice,  green  peas, 
oats  and  barley  to  Europe,  wheat  and  bran  to  Australia,  and  Manchurian  maize  from 
Kobe  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Nearly  all  this  business  is  exceptional  and  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  war.  Again,  large  orders  are  being  booked  for  toys,  cheap  glassware, 
acetic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  all  of  them  lines  in  which  Japan  has  a  chance  of 
pushing  her  goods  while  other  competitors  are  out  of  the  field. 
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Certain  trades  have  suffered  from  inability  to  get  the  necessary  chemicals,  such 
for  instance  as  the  match  industry,  which  had  to  curtail  production  on  acc  unt  of 
shortage  of  supplies  of  chlorate  of  potash.  Others,  like  the  cotton  spinners  and  the 
copper  mine  owners,  were  badly  hit  by  a  tremendous  drop  in  prices.  The  farmers, 
with  rice  quotations  falling  dp.y  by  day,  became  increasingly  despondent  and  could 
not  afford  to  buy  fertilizers. 

The  troubles  of  the  cotton,  copper,  match  and  other  groups  were  gradually  sur- 
mounted. The  semi-government  banks  tided  them  over  the  most  dangerous  time  and 
fortunately  prices  soon  began  to  recover,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  cotton  mills 
and  copper  mine  owners  were  once  more  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  The  rice  and  silk 
problems,  however,  presented  far  more  difficulty.  Measures  for  relieving  the  situation 
were  brought  forward  by  the  Government,  but  before  they  could  be  passed  the  Diet 
was  dissolved.  Later  on,  in  February,  1915,  the  Government  by  Imperial  Ordinance 
authorized  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  make  purchases  of  rice  in  such  quantities  and 
at  such  times  as  seemed  suitable.  The  effect  of  this  Ordinance  has  been  to  bring 
about  the  result  which  the  Government  wished,  namely,  to  force  up  the  price  of  rice 
to  a  level  of  15  yen  (about  31s.),  which  they  considered  is  remunerative  to  the  farmer, 
but  the  measure  has  been  much  criticized  both  on  economic  and  political  grounds. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  June  9,  1915: — 

Cheese- 
Bristol    *95/  97/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   *93/  95/ 

London   *94/  96/ 

Glasgow   .  .  93/ 

Butter — None  reported. 
Eicon  (sides) — 

Bristol   87/  90/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool..  .. .      .    86/  89/  m 

London   86 '  88/ 

Glasgow     87/  88/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   81/  84/ 

London  

Glasgow                   ..    76/  73/  n 

Hams  (long  cut.  green)— 

Bristol   82/  84/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool    85/  8!)/ 

London   86/  W 

Glasgow  

*  New. 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London,, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  June  12,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living— 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

►Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses   


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton     ii  ii  n    ii 

PorE        ..  ii  ii  

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   •< 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon  

Beef   „ 

Hams     ii 

Pork  ,  *.   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  . ...  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  h 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   , 

Margarine   n 

Cheese   » 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums 

Milk,  cream  

Milk,  condensed ...   

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds. 


Quantities. 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game     ,, 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts 

Lard   

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   m 

Wheatmeal  and  flour  . .  . ,   .  ,i 

Barley    n 

Oats   „  , 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw — 

Apples   ii 

Pears   » 

Hay    Tons. 

Hops  Cwts. 


181 


196,795 
98,136 
7,632 

17,063 


95,626 
665 
20,252 
5,388 

2,436 
25,785 


92,910 
29,294 
67,452 

S60 
24,594 
C>24 
532,735 
7,3)1 
145 
467 
31,991 


1,771  000 
22<,5U0 
290,900 
227,500 
36,030 
3,510 
385,100 


50,813 
1,379 
235 
1,948 


1915. 
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MARKET  FOR  EGGS  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  596  and  597,  articles  were  published  on  the  market  for 
Canadian  eggs  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With  further  reference  to  this  subject,  a 
communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  trade  commissioner  at  Bir- 
mingham, which  states  that  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  among  Birming- 
ham egg  importers  that  Canadians  would  be  able  to  place  eggs  profitably  in  that 
district  during  the  next  few  months. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Market  Price  Circular  for  the  week  end- 
ing June  10,  prices  have  advanced  a  little,  the  London  quotations  being  as  follows: — 

First.  Second. 

Danish                                                                                  17s.  15s. 

Egyptian  .  jj        10s.  9s.  6d. 

Russian                                                                                    12s.  lis.  6d. 

Dutch                                                                                    16s.  6d.  15s. 

A  list  of  Birmingham  egg  merchants  is  also  enclosed,  the  addresses  of  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  No.  1062.) 


INQUIRY  FOR  KNITTED  GOODS. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  830,  appearing  in  this  number  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  department  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson,  trade  commissioner,  London.  This  inquiry  is  from  a  gentleman  who  is 
desirous  of  representing  Canadian  manufacturers  of  knitted  goods  of  all  descriptions 
to  sell  on  commission  to  the  wholesale  houses  in  English  market.  It  is  stated  that 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  winter  underwear,  ribbed  vests,  brushed  wool  and  cotton 
fabric  (knit)  made  up  in  women's  garments  and  also  men's  pants  and  vests  (union 
suits  for  men  are  not  popular),  knitted  wool  and  silk  scarfs,  Cardigan  jackets  for 
men,  sport  coats  for  women  and  children,  and  wool  gloves  for  men,  women  and 
children.  If  any  mills  are  able  to  sell  fleeced  fabric  by  the  yard  a  market  can  be 
probably  found  either  in  all  cotton  or  wool  cotton  yarns. 

As  the  winter  season  is  approaching,  manufacturers  are  advised  when  communi- 
cating to  state  fully  their  manufactures,  and  if  possible  to  send  samples  with  all  par- 
ticulars, prices  to  be  marked  in  English  coinage  and  to  include  carriage  to  English 
warehouse,  war  risk,  insurance,  etc.  United  States  houses  are  quoting  in  thai  way 
and  in  order  to  compete  it  will  be  necessary  that  Canadians  conform  to  this  custom. 

The  terms  required  are  ?>l  per  cent  discount,  3/7  days  sight  of  bill  of  biding,  or 
2£  per  cent  discount  thirty  days  after  sight. 

It  is  stated  that  in  order  to  save  time  it  would  be  well  for  manufacturers  l  <  i  send 
samples  when  writing  with  regard  to  representation.  If  any  goods  are  to  ho  shipped 
■on  consignment,  all  warehouse  charges  and  insurance  that  may  be  entailed  would  have 
to  be  debited.  The  representative  in  the  Inited  Kingdom  would  he  roponsihle  for 
the  collection  of  cheques  for  the  sale  of  consignments  and  such  payments  to  be  paid 
to  the  manufacturer's  bankers. 

The  name  of  the  correspondent  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  tile  No.  810.) 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  TRADE  WITH  THE  BALKANS. 

The  prospecl  for  trade  with  the  Balkan  States  should  be  more  encouraging  with 
the  greater  ea-e  «.f  access  to  these  markets  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  An 
article  therefore  which  was  published  in  the  Nations  Busmess  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  oul  the  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  United' States  products  in  the  countries 
in  question  should  contain  much  that  will  commend  itself  to  Canadians  and  may  be 
reproduced  herewith  : — 

POSSIBILITIES   OF   THE  MARKET. 

The  mutual  benefits  which  will  be  derived  in  the  end  both  in  quality  and  in 
quantity  from  trade  between  this  country  and  the  Balkans,  will  be  enormous,  if 
manufacturers  and  merchants  will  see  their  way  clear  to  engage  in  such  trade  from 
the  geographical  point  of  view  rather  than  the  political  ownership  of  the  ground 
Itself  in  thai  region.  The  map  of  the  Balkans  may  be  changed  before  the  present 
European  war  is  ended.  The  country,  in  any  event,  will  remain  as  much  undeveloped 
as  it  is  n<ev.  and  in  fact  will  reveal  even  more  opportunities  for  trade  in  that  part  of 
the  globe.  The  Balkan  countries  will  present  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  a  field  of 
virgin  soil,  and  he  who  sows  now  will  reap  a  hundredfold. 

By  the  term  Balkan  States  we  mean  Greece,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro. From  the  standpoint  of  actual  and  prospective  American  trade,  however, 
the  most  important  of  these  are  Turkey  and  Greece.  It  is  true  that  Asiatic  Turkey 
does  not  form  a  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  It  seems  impossible,  however,  to 
appreciate  correctly  the  situation  in  European  Turkey  unless  Asia  Minor  is  con- 
sidered as  well. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  BALKAN  COMMERCE. 

Trade  relations  with  the  Balkans  divide  themselves  naturally  into  the  following 
heads:    (1)  Agriculture,  (2)  Manufacture,  (3)  Commerce,  and  (4)  Public  Works. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  population  of  the  Balkans  will  prosper  only  in  so  far  as  they  cultivate  their 
soil  to  the  best  advantage.  Land  in  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  is 
fertile  as  it  is  in  few  other  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Agriculture  in  these 
regions,  however,  is  carried  on  under  the  most  primitive  conditions.  The  plough 
used  is  extremely  crude  and  old  fashioned,  oxen  and  buffaloes  are  still  used,  and  the 
rotation  of  crops  is  scarcely  known.  Nevertheless,  with  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  the 
Balkan  peasantry  is  beginning  to  see  what  possibilities  of  wealth  there  are  in  the 
scientific  exploitation  of  the  soil.  Intensive  as  well  as  extensive  cultivation  is  now 
fairly  well  under  way.  For  all  this,  new  machinery  will  be  needed  and  America  can 
best  supply  this.  The  Balkan  peoples  stand  in  urgent  need  of  agricultural  implements 
of  all  kinds. 

TRADE  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  second  opportunity  for  trade  with  the  Balkans  is  in  manufactures.  At  present 
there  is  comparatively  little  manufacturing  in  the  Balkans.  As  a  consequence,  people 
are  compelled  to  import  almost  all  manufactured  articles.  Every  article  of  dress,  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  and  all  implements  of  building  construction  are  imported  from 
European  countries.  The  people  of  the  Balkans  send  their  wool,  for.  example,  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  manufactured  into  clothes.    Then  they  buy  it  back  at  five  or  six 
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times  its  original  price.  Why  should  Europe  be  privileged  as  against  America  in 
this  respect?  In  due  time  the  Balkans  will  propose  to  manufacture  their  necessities 
themselves,  but  they  have  not  the  capital  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  such  indus- 
trial plants.  Hence  foreign  capital  is  bound  to  be  called  in.  In  all  the  Balkan  States, 
mills,  weaving  factories,  electrical  plants,  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  and  different  tools,  and  various  utensils  for  household  use,  will  be  needed. 
Here  is  a  wide  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  administrative  ability. 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

Thirdly,  we  come  to  the  existing  commercial  relations  between  this  country  and 
the  Balkans.  The  United  iStates  is  engaged  only  to  a  very  small  extent  in  commerce 
with  the  Balkan  States.  Nevertheless,  there  are  goods  of  which  we  Americans  pro- 
duce more  than  we  need,  and  which  the  Balkan  States  are  obliged  to  import.  We  can 
send  to  them  leather,  boots,  shoes,  rubber  overshoes,  woollen  cloth,  readymade  clothes, 
sewing  machines,  typewriters,  bedsteads,  cotton,  electrical  machinery,  iron  bars  and 
beams,  steel  parts  for  the  erection  of  steel  plants,  mineral  products,  and  petroleum. 
With  respect  to  the  last  named,  we  will  have  to  compete  with  Russia  and  the  Anglo- 
Persian  markets.  With  respect  to  wheat  we  will  have  to  compete  with  Russia^  and 
Roumanian  markets.  Greece  imports  all  of  her  coal  and  lumber.  Up  to  the  present 
time  Greece  has  been  the  best  customer,  purchasing  many  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  all  articles  of  commerce. 

But  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  building  up  an  import  as  well  as  an  export 
trade  with  the  Balkans.  Turkey  produces  mostly  hazel  nuts  and  wool;  Greece  cur- 
rants— the  best  in  the  world — tobacco,  figs,  olives,  olive  oil,  grapes  and  wine.  Her 
newly  acquired  territory  of  Kavala  produces  the  best  tobacco  in  the  world,  heretofore 
known  as  Turkish  tobacco. 

Servia  exports  copper  bars  and  goat  skins;  and  Bulgaria  lumber,  raw  hides,  and 
rose-water. 

Raw  material  from  abroad  is  forming  a  steadily-growing  share  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  manufacturers,  and  in  this  respect  the  Balkan  States  can  furnish  raw 
material  for  textiles  and  silk,  ore,  tobacco,  leaves,  hides,  marble  and  magnasite. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Now  as  to  public  works  in  the  Balkans;  or  in  other  words,  the  exploitation 
in  every  way  of  the  natural  resources  of  these  countries.  They  have  the  goods  to  be 
exploited,  and  we  have  the  capital  with  which  to  exploit  them.  In  Asia  Minor,  com- 
munication has  until  now  been  carried  on  mostly  by  means  of  beasts  of  burden,  ox- 
carts and  crudely-built  carriages.  With  the  advent  of  the  new  regime,  the  nations 
woke  up  to  a  sense  of  their  deficiencies  and  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  rectify  them. 
Here  Europe  saw  its  chance.  One  after  the  other,  Germany,  France,  England  and 
Italy  secured  concessions  with  respect  to  the  right  of  railway  construction.  France 
acquired  the  right  of  the  Samsoun-Sivas  railway,  and  Italy  those  of  Attalia.  An 
Anglo-German  concern  secured  the  right  to  irrigate  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  of 
Mesopotamia.  Some  time  ago  Germany  also  was  officially  granted  the  right  to  con- 
struct the  Baghdad  Railway,  a  project  which  undoubtedly  ranks  among  the  greatest  ol 
modern  engineering  undertakings.  Why  has  not  the  United  States  figured  in  thesi 
transactions  ? 

Coming  to  Greek  territory,  it  is  apparenl  to  every  one  who  can  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  that  Macedonia  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  thriving  trading 
centres  in  Southwestern  Europe.  But  as  vet  it  has  scarcely  been  touched.  A  vast 
network  of  railways  must  soon  be  built.  The  Greek  Government  is  about  to  finish 
connecting  Athens  with  the  European  railway  system  via  its  newly  acquired  territories. 
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Also  the  southern  parts  of  Greece,  such  as  Peloponnesus,  require  more  railroads;  the 
same  may  be  said  as  truly  with  respect  to  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  The  possibilities  of 
mining  in  those  countries  arc  also  of  great  interest.  There  are  to  be  found  ores,  rich 
in  iron,  argentiferous  lead,  coal  and  copper. 

Dhere  is.  furthermore,  a  great  demand  for  the  construction  of  roads,  and  the 
erection  of  big  solid  buildings  in  the  countries  of  the  Near  East.  A  French  company 
has  already  secured  the  right  to  construct  roads  over  a  large  section  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  there  is  -t  ill  much  to  be  done  in  this  line  in  the  hilly  and  rough  regions  of  Mace- 
donia. Epirus,  Thrace,  Servia  and  Asia  Minor. 

Greece  is  teeming  with  antiquities  and  spots  of  archeological  interest.  Thousands 
of  Foreigners  visit  its  famous  monuments  annually  and  the  number  would  be  aug- 
mented by  far  if  proper  accommodations  were  provided  for  them.  Better  hotels  and 
centres  of  diversion  must  soon  be  erected  on  all  those  sites  which  interest  the  tourist. 
Here,  then,  is  the  chance  for  some  capitalistic  concern  to  undertake  to  dot  all  those 
place-  hallowed  by  ancient  associations  with  commodious  buildings  intended  to  attract 
the  travellers  from  abroad. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  opening  up 
harbours,  organizing  transportation  by  means  of  automobiles,  etc.  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment is  looking  for  a  contractor  who  will  construct  a  port  at  Kavala.  The  port 
at  Salonika  is  soon  going  to  be  enlarged.  Bulgaria  intends  to  construct  ports  at 
Porto-Lagos  and  Dede-Agatch.  The  islands  of  the  Egean  which  are  extremely  rich 
in  industrial  possibilities,  are  crying  out  for  exploitation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States,  par  excellence,  is  qualified  to  lead  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  Balkan  countries. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  A   MERCHANT  MARINE. 

The  main  obstacle  to  communication  with  the  Balkan  States  is  the  distance  and 
heavy  freights.  Both  of  these  could  be  avoided  by  a  merchant  marine.  Direct  com- 
munication should  be  established  not  only  with  the  great  European  countries,  but 
with  the  smaller  Balkan  States  as  well.  In  this  respect  we  have  been  severely  handi- 
capped for  years  in  our  struggles  for  mastery  against  British  and  German  producers. 
The  concessions  which  we  have  seen  granted  to  the  European  countries  by  the  Balkan 
States  and  not  to  the  United  States  is  the  reason  that  the  former  make  loans  of 
capital  to  the  Balkan  governments,  in  consideration  for  which  services  they  are 
awarded  important  concessions,  whereas  the  United  States  has  thus  far  not  invested 
capital  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Balkans.  To  all  appearances  the  European  merchant 
marine  is  going  to  be  materially  crippled  for  some  time  to  come.  Hence  this  is  the 
hour  for  the  merchant  marine  to  take  possession  of  the  oceans  and  of  the  seas. 
Furthermore,  increase  in  export  trade  must  run  parallel  with  enlargement  of  the 
import  trade  so  that  the  ships  carrying  away  goods  will  rest  assured  that  they  will  be 
provided  with  return  cargoes. 

Then  we  need  to  provide  banking  facilities  for  our  travelling  men  and  for  the 
trade  in  general.  Banks  of  discount  and  investment  would  be  advantageous.  The 
manufacturer  must  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  banker.  Credit  should  be  extended 
to  those  countries.  Indeed  the  chief  requisite  in  the  Balkan  States,  the  seed  we  want 
to  sow  upon  the  Balkan  soil,  is  capital.    Thus  only  can  its  resources  be  exploited. 

The  opportunity  is  ample  and  the  cause  urgent.  America  has  already  started 
upon  a  moral  and  intellectual  conquest  of  the  Near  East.  Its  missionaries  are  spread- 
ing far  and  wide  the  torches  of  American  culture  and  life.  The  Balkan  States  have 
started  upon  an  industrial  conquest  of  American  territory.  They  sent  annually 
hosts  of  their  people  to  this  country  to  engage  in  honourable  and  profitable  labour. 
We  are  called  upon  to  strengthen  these  ties  by  bands  of  commerce  and  trade. 
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BRITISH  OPENING  FOR  SAW-MILL  MACHINERY. 

Manufacturers  of  saw-mill  and  woodworking  machinery  may  be  interested  in 
Trade  Inquiry  No.  831,  which  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade 
Commissioner  at  London,  notifying  the  department  of  the  name  of  a  firm,  who  are 
large  manufacturers  of  saw-mill  and  woodworking  machinery.  As  their  own  plant 
is  heavily  engaged  in  government  work,  and  as  they  are  receiving  inquiries  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  which  they  cannot  deal  with  themselves,  they  are  prepared  to 
receive  complete  information  from  any  Canadian  manufacturers  of  saw-mill  and 
woodworking  machinery,  enabling  them  to  negotiate  for  orders  without  being  obliged 
to  refer  any  further  to  Canada.  They  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the 
manufacturer  would  put  his  traveller  or  agent.  Canadian  manufacturers,  wishing  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  may  be  supplied  with  the  name  of  the  firm 
by  applying  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No. 
S10.) 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

TRADE    CONDITIONS   VS   LATIN  AMERICA. 

H.  M.  Ambassador  at  Washington  has  forwarded  a  copy  of  an  address  by  Dr. 
E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Department  of  Commerce,  at  the  annual  meeting  on  May  1,  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : — 

In  all  parts  of  the  continent  there  was  a  general  paralysis  of  nearly  all  activities 
immediately  following  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  natural 
revival  which  was  feeble  or  strong  according  to  the  character  of  the  resources  of  the 
various  sections  and  to  the  state  of  affairs  preceding  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  outlook  in  July  the  River  Plate  countries,  or  at 
least  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  have  recovered  most  quickly  and  show  the  greatest 
signs  of  prosperity.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  their  chief  products  are  in 
demand  across  the  seas  and  very  gooo\  crops  have  given  them  a  large  surplus  for 
export.  By  the  end  of  January  the  exports  of  all  principal  products  except  linseed 
from  Argentina  had  reached  about  normal,  and  shipments  of  all  grains,  meat,  and 
wool  have  been  heavy  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while  prices  received  for  these 
products  have  been  good.  Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  as  indicated  by  the  customs 
receipts,  are  still  far  below  normal. 

The  liquidation  that  has  been  under  way  for  a  year  or  two,  however,  is  not  yet 
ended,  as  the  record  of  commercial  failures  in  February  shows,  when  the  liabilities 
exceeded  those  of  the  previous  month.  The  country  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
cloud  that  has  been  hanging  over  it  for  two  years,  and  recovery  must  bo  gradual. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  a  decided  spirit  of  optimism  prevails,  and  the  return  to 
normal  times  or  better  is  looked  forward  to  shortly.  The  recovery  of  Uruguay  is 
also  noticeable,  although  it  is  still  gradual. 

The  recovery  noted  in  the  River  Plate  region  has  not  been  duplicated  in  Brazil. 
That  country  has  yet  to  find  a  pathway  out  of  the  financial  and  economic  ills  with 
which  the  war  and  the  previous  national  extravagance  surrounded  it.    There  are  3ome 
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strong  elements  in  the  situation  to  be  considered.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  position 
of  the  banks,  which  have  throughout  followed  a  wise  and  prudent  course,  and  have 
boon  able  in  the  last  few  months  to  fortify  themselves  because  of  the  lack  of  demand 
Eoi  loans  and  discounts.  On  December  31  last  the  cash  on  hand  in  the  Banco  de 
Brazil  and  the  six  leading  foreign  banks  was  60-3  per  cent  of  the  demand  deposits. 
One  feature  of  extreme  importance  is  the  fact  that  coffee  can  be  stored  for  years 
without  deterioration,  and  the  surplus  that  cannot  be  marketed  immediately  will 
therefore  not  be  a  dead  loss. 

Recent  advices  from  Chili  are  meagre,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  country  is 
doing  little  more  than  marking  time.  A  report,  however,  dated  February  23,  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  production  of  nitrates  is  about  40  per  cent  of  normal.  Stocks  are 
accumulating,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  enough  nitrate  on  hand  to  supply  a 
year's  export  at  the  usual  rate.  The  increase  in  copper  prices  has  created  consider- 
able  optimism  among  the  producers  of  that  metal  in  Chili,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
number  of  mines  and  smelting  plants,  which  were  forced  to  close  down,  will  be 
re-opened,  or  have  been  so  already. 

In  Peru  certain  favourable  basic  elements  have  led  to  the  gradual  improvement 
of  conditions  and  considerable  optimism  prevails.  The  country  is  said  to  be  pro- 
ducing on  a  scale  much  greater  than  its  consumption,  and  this  leaves  in  its  favour  a 
balance  of  trade  representing  solid  gain.  The  general  financial  situation  of  the 
country  has  improved  notably.  The  industrial  life  of  the  country  is  also  slowly 
returning  to  more  normal  conditions.  Although  many  establishments  are  not  work- 
ing- up  to  their  full  capacity,  they  are  operating  sufficiently  to  give  their  employees 
enough  income  to  meet  their  living  expenses,  and,  as  a  result,  in  no  part  of  the 
country  are  there  men  out  of  work,  except  a  very  small  percentage.  Peru  in  this 
way  is  in  a  very  fortunate  position,  and  the  country  has  not  been  forced  to  face 
famine  conditions.  Copper  prices  are  higher  than  since  January,  1914.  Late  in 
March  one  of  the  large  mining  concerns  was  working  at  about  70  per  cent  of  normal 
and  another,  an  American  company  and  the  largest  in  Peru,  was  working  at  85  per 
cent  of  normal. 

In  the  north  coast  countries  and  in  Central  America  business  men  must  await 
the  closing  of  the  war  before  they  can  expect  a  return  to  normal  conditions. 

In  Colombia,  however,  one  or  two  features  of  the  situation  seem  to  give  promise 
of  more  prosperous  times  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  Guianas  the  principal  export  is  sugar  and  the  effects  of  the  war  have  not 
been  felt  so  keenly;  trade,  in  fact,  is  not  far  from  normal. — (Board  of  Trade 
Journal.) 

ORGANIZATION  OF  FRUIT  DRYING  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  Moscow  Association  of  Co-operative  Consumers  at  the  beginning  of  its  opera- 
tions obtained  the  required  supply  of  dried  fruit  from  the  wholesale  dealers  in  Bess- 
arabia. Later,  after  establishing  an  agency  in  Odessa,  the  purchase  of  this  article  was 
effected  through  the  co-operative  societies  of  Bessarabia,  but  this  system  was  also 
found  unsatisfactory, -and  at  the  present  time  the  association  has  decided  to  organize 
its  own  establishments  for  drying  cherries,  apples,  and  pears,  and  for  washing  wal- 
nuts. It  is  also  proposed  to  organize  the  drying  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  the 
production  of  canned  goods. 

Bessarabia  places  on  the  market  two  kinds  of  prunes — an  inferior  kind  dried  by 
smoke  in  barrels  of  361  to  367  pounds,  and  a  superior  variety  dried  by  hot  air  in  cases 
of  36  pounds  each.  The  first  is  prepared  according  to  a  very  primitive  method ;  the 
fruit  is  not  picked  before  it  is  dried  and  is  often  mixed  with  earth  and  sand. 

The  association  proposes  to  have  the  fruit  washed,  picked,  and  thoroughly  dried, 
which,  of  course,  will  rather  increase  the  cost.  The  association  intends  to  place  on 
the  market  two  varieties  of  prunes  dried  by  hot  air.    One  will  be  simply  dried  in  this 
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manner  and  sold  at  ordinary  market  prices,  while  the  other  will  be  scalded  and  prepared, 
will  represent  a  much  superior  article,  and  will  be  sold  at  increased  prices. 

The  Bessarabian  apples,  sun  dried  by  the  peasants,  are  not  cleaned  before  they 
are  dried  and  are  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  Caucasus  produces  a  better  quality, 
which  fetches  higher  prices.  Both  are  inferior  to  American  dried  apples,  which  are 
sold  pressed  in  cases  at  not  less  than  $14.26  to  $17.11  per  100  pounds.  The  Moscow 
association  proposes  to  turn  out  dried  apples  of  two  kinds — one  approaching  the 
article  supplied  by  the  Caucasus,  and  a  superiod  kind  to  substitute,  if  possible,  for 
American  apples.  The  same  will  be  done  in  regard  to  pears.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
produce  cheap  kinds  of  dried  apples  and  pears. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

SAWDUST  AN  AID  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  with  the  aid  of  chemical  research  fortunes  have 
been  made  out  of  the  utilization  of  waste  products.  Investigations  now  on  foot  dis- 
close possibilities  in  relation  to  sawdust,  although  it  would  be  perhaps  unwise  to  rate 
expectations  too  highly.  Artificial  manures  used  in  agricultural  operations  are,  it 
seems,  largely  based  upon  potash,  which  in  normal  times  comes  in  considerable  quan- 
tities from  Germany.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  potash  contained  in  the  enormous 
quantities  of  wood  scraps,  sawdust  and  shavings  from  planing  and  other  machines. 
Results  of  analyses  of  various  samples  of  ash  and  flue  deposit  are  given,  and  some 
are  said  to  be  as  valuable  a  manure  as  kainit.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  prices  of 
kainit,  some  of  the  ashes  of  which  analyses  are  given,  show  a  manurial  value  of  from 
25s.  to  50s.  per  ton.  Expectations  should,  however,  be  moderated  when  it  is  said  that 
since  timber  is  relatively  poorer  in  potash  than  leaves,  bark,  twigs,  etc.,  the  value  of 
wood  ash  and  flue  dust  obtained  from  saw-mill  furnaces  will  be  less  than  similar  ash 
obtained  by  burning  the  undergrowth  and  waste  of  forest  or  woodland,  although  still 
constituting  a  lower-grade  fertilizer.  The  belief  is  expressed  that  since  ash  is  almost 
purely  a  waste  product,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  could  compete  with 
certain  artificial  manures  even  in  normal  times.  The  investigations,  which  have  been 
made  mainly  from  the  chemical  side,  certainly  open  up  commercial  possibilities  which 
we  commend  to  the  notice  of  the  various  associations  of  saw-mill  proprietors. — (Timber 
Trades  Journal.) 

CHILIAN  MARKET  FOR  DRIED  FISH. 

The  dried  fish  most  largely  sold  in  the  Chilian  market  are  cod  and  smoked  and 
salt  mackerel.  The  imports  of  dried  fish  and  the  principal  countries  of  origin  in  1913, 
the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  were  as  follows: — 


Countries — 

Pounds. 

Value. 

  18,849 

$  1,248 

  9,083 

602 

  2,150 

142 

  384,251 

25,447 

1,220 

430 

  26,950 

1,784 

  141,491 

9,360 

  2,337 

155 

966 

Total  

  '  624,607 

$41,354 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  imports  are  codfish,  but  it 
is  stated  by  the  trade  that  codfish  is  more  generally  sold  than  any  other  variety  of 
fish  and  possibly  in  greater  quantity  than  all  other  varieties.  Codfish  is  received  lu  re 
in  tin  boxes  of  5,  10,  11*,  and  23  kilos  (11,  22,  25,  and  51  pounds).    Thrse  tins  are 
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packed  in  light  wooden  cases  sufficiently  reinforced  to  prevent  breakage  in  ordinary 
handling.  Codfish  packed  without  having  the  spine  removed  are  received  in  strong 
tin-lined  boxes  of  46  kilos  (101  pounds)  each.  The  present  retail  price  of  codfish 
is  $0.15  per  pound;  in  aormal  times  it  ranges  from  $0,085  to  $0.10  per  pound. 

Import  dm  it-s  on  dried  fish  are  40  per  cent  on  a  set  valuation  of  $0.40  Chilian 
gold  peso  per  kilo  ($0.0(58  per  pound). — {United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

EGYPTIAN    WHEAT  SUPPLIES. 

A  report,  dated  30th  IVEay,  has  been  received  from  the  Consulting  Agriculturist 
to  the  Egyptian  (iovernment,  from  which  the  following  is  taken: — 

Oi  late  years,  owing  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  proving  more  remunerative, 
only  sufficient  wheat  has  been  grown  to  satisfy  local  consumption,  and  in  ordinary 
circumstances  no  surplus  has  been  available  for  export.  This  year,  however,  owing 
to  the  reduction  of  the  area  under  cotton  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  grains,  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  will  be  available  for  export; 
and  attention  is  again  being  directed  in  Egypt  to  the  importance  of  creating  and 
meeting  a  permanent  demand  for  Egyptian  wheat  abroad.  The  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial  [Intelligence  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Cairo  has  lately  submitted  samples 
of  the  different  kinds  of  wheat  grown  in  Egypt  for  valuation  at  United  Kingdom 
ports  and  elsewhere,  and  very  favourable  reports  have  been  received  upon  the  samples 
sent.  The  Egyptian  Government  has  not  yet  sanctioned  the  export  of  wheat  from 
Egypt.  It  is,  however,  generally  anticipated  that  this  permission  will  be  accorded, 
a  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  dated  April  20  last,  having  stated  that,  although 
the  Council  approved  generally  of  the  free  export  of  wheat  being  allowed,  they  with- 
held their  permission  until  such  time  as  the  new  crop  would  be  available.  This,  then, 
may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  line  which  will  eventually  be  pursued. 

The  new  crop  is  now  being  harvested,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  has  already 
authorized  one  of  the  largest  Alexandria  shipping  firms  to  make  a  small  trial  ship- 
ment of  the  new  season's  wheat  to  Liverpool  and  another  to  London,  with  a  view  to 
testing  United  Kingdom  markets.  Should  the  prices  obtained  be  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  encourage  an  export  business,  regular  supplies  of  Egyptian  wheat  will  be 
available  when  the  restrictions  on  its  export  are  removed. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

PRINT  PAPER  IN  JAPAN. 

The  European  war  has  dealt  a  remarkable  blow  to  the  trade  in  print  paper.  Those 
varieties  which  have  been  supplied  from  Germany  have  risen  in  price  60  or  70  per 
cent  over  those  ruling  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  by  100  per  cent  over  those 
ruling  prior  to  the  war.  Wrapping  papers  are  scarce,  the  imported  supply  being 
nearly  exhausted.  The  Fuji  paper  mill,  the  Oji  paper  mill,  and  the  Yokkaichi  paper 
mill  are  therefore  making  a  substitute,  but  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  dyes 
the  enterprise  is  not  lucrative,  despite  the  growing  demand  for  these  home-made 
papers. 

The  demand  had  decreased  for  print  papers  to  some  extent  immediately  after 
the  outbreak  of  war,  but  since  the  end  of  the  period  of  national  mourning  it  has 
again  become  strong,  and  prices  have  gone  up  by  about  30  per  cent.  Pulp  for  news 
print  is  rather  scarce,  and  the  price  of  paper  has  risen  by  about  40  or  50  per  cent. 
Owing  to  the  rise  in  freight  import  is  not  profitable  at  present,  and  the  Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaisha  has  recently  commenced  pump  manufacture  in  Saghalien,  but  the  enterprise 
has  not  yet  proved  successful.  As  to  Japanese  papers,  both  "  hanshi  "  and  "  mino- 
gami "  have  increased  in  price  by  about  15  per  cent,  probably  because  of  the  rise  in 
foreign  printing  papers.  The  demand  for  these  varieties  has  undergone  no  change, 
but  there  are  many  orders  at  present  as  it  is  the  season  for  the  largest  consumption. 
Of  these  varieties,  the  coloured  ones  have  risen  in  price  because  of  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  dyes. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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>  TRADE  WITH  ITALY   AND  ROU MANIA. 

Canada's  trade  with  Italy,  the  latest  entrant  in  the  war  arena,  is  comparatively 
small.  Canadian  imports  from  that  country  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March,  1914, 
were  valued  at  $2,147,365.  Our  exports  to  Italy  for  the  same  year,  were  $655,256. 
This  trade  was  about  double  that^  of  1912.  Among  the  principal  articles  imported 
from  Italy,  are  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  $297,501 ;  dried  fruits  and  nuts,  $89,455 ; 
green  fruits,  $516,573;  oils,  mostly  olive,  $164,269;  cheese,  $184,102;  spirits  and 
wines,  $80,541;  vegetables,  chiefly  canned,  $102,924. 

Among  the  principal  articles  exported  by  Canada  to  Italy,  are  breadstuffs,  $175,- 
099;  dried  salted  codfish,  $363,220;  agricultural  implements,  $64,698;  metals  and 
minerals,  and  their  manufactures,  $82,780. 

An  automobile  valued  at  $5,000  was  shipped  to  Italy  from  Canada  last  year. 
Three  with  a  value  of  $10,900  were  shipped  from  Canada  to  Italy  in  1912,  but  none 
in  1913. 

The  trade  of  Canada  with  Roumania,  which  will  probably  enter  the  war  soon, 
was  $77,506  last  year,  compared  with  $107,231  in  1913.  Our  imports  from  that 
country  in  1914  were  valued  at  $7,706,  and  comprised  beans,  glue,  a  little  tobacco, 
and  $750  worth  of  settlers'  effects.  Our  exports  to  Roumania  last  year  were  $69,800, 
agricultural  implements  accounting  for  $64,370.  The  other  exports  were  machinery 
and  metals. 

Roumania  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  its  wealth  consisting  largely  in 
the  products  of  its  soil.  The  government,  which  is  paternalistic,  extends  aid  to  the 
oil  wells  and  utilizes  all  the  by-products  of  its  petroleum.  A  high  protective  tariff, 
rebates  on  transportation,  and  special  concessions,  moreover,  add  to  the  government 
aid  of  industry.  Despite  these  aids,  however,  Roumanian  industry  is  as  yet  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  development.  Consequently,  the  country  needs  the  finished  pro- 
ducts of  other  lands.  Roumanian  finances  are  sound  and  the  country's  export  of 
agricultural  products,  live  stock  and  oil  are  on  the  increase.  Its  railway  system  has 
developed  rapidly  and  its  well  equipped,  modern  army  has  made  it  one  of  the  best 
customers  of  the  European  foundries,  railroad  shops,  ammunition  works  and  ship- 
yards. Roumanian  cities  are  being  modernized  rapidly.  Expensive  improvements 
such  as  new  harbours,  canals,  pipe  lines,  bridges,  tunnels,  irrigation  systems,  water- 
power  plants,  etc.,  will  eventually  require  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  money. 

United  States  business  with  Roumania  has  not  been  extensive.  According  to 
official  figures  for  the  year  1912-13,  the  imports  into  Roumania  from  Germany  aggre- 
gated more  than  $40,000,000  worth;  from  Austria-Hungary  more  than  $30,000,000. 
The  figures  from  England  were  $16,000,000;  from  France,  $8,000,000;  from  Italy, 
$6,000,000;  while  from  the  United  States  less  than  $2,500,000.  Out  of  nearly  $110,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods  imported  into  Roumania  during  that  period,  an  insignificant 
portion  was  shipped  from  the  United  States. 

The  present  war  having  brought  about  almost  a  complete  cessation  of  imports 
from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Austria,  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  for  a 
long  period  for  American  industry  to  provide  the  Roumanian  people,  and  through 
them  the  other  Balkan  countries,  with  those  products  which  continental  Europe  and 
Great  Britain  have  formerly  sent. — (Monetary  Times.) 

NETHERLANDS  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CROPS. 

Thanks  to  a  favourable  spring,  during  which  there  \\;is  much  sunshine,  sufficient 
rain,  and  little  frost,  the  present  condition  and  the  prospects  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  the  Netherlands  are  excellent  on  the  whole.  Peach  and  plum  blossoms  wore  blighted 
by  frost  in  some  localities,  but  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  blossoms  suffered  practically 
no  damage  from  frost  anywhere  in  this  country.  The  crops  of  all  these  fruits  promise 
to  be  at  least  average;  in  some  cases,  above  the  average. 
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The  strawberry  crop  is  vrery  large  in  quantity  and  in  the  size  of  the  berry,  and 
the  flavour  is  excellent  so  far  as  the  crop  has  ripened.  Some  disquiet  is  felt  by 
growers  of  strawberries  in  the  Beverwyk  district,  about  10  miles  northwest  of 
Amsterdam,  who  have  in  normal  times  sold  most  of  their  crop  to  Germany.  During 
a  period  of  three  weeks  in  preceding  years,  the  average  daily  shipment  of  straw- 
berries to  Germany  from  that  one  locality  has  been  about  40  car  loads  of  12,000 
pounds  each  a  total  of  10,000,000  pounds  in  three  weeks.  The  Beverwyk  crop 
promises  to  be  very  large,  and  will  be  ripe  about  June  25.  Should  Germany  take 
much  less  than  its  normal  purchase  the  Beverwyk  growers  will  suffer  a  heavy  loss. 

The  prospect  for  grapes  is  "very  good"  in  Groningen  and  some  other  sections 
and  "  good  n  everywhere  else. 

The  vegetable  crop  as  a  whole  is  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  some  cases  of 
injury  to  early  potatoes,  pulse,  cabbage,  and  cauliflower  by  frost  and  insects. 

Varying  in  different  localities  the  cabbage,  potato,  and  bean  crops  range  from 
"  moderate  "  to  "  very  good,"  the  cauliflower  crop  from  "  rather  bad  "  to  "  excellent," 
the  pea,  carrot,  arid  parsnip  crops  from  "  moderate "  to  "  excellent,"  the  asparagus 
crop  from  "  rather  good  "  to  "  very  good." 

Tomatoes,  melons,  and  cucumbers,  which  must  be  grown  under  glass  in  this 
relatively  cool  climate,  promise  crops  ranging  from  moderate  to  very  good. — (17.  S. 
Commerce  Reports.) 

MARKET  FOR  TOYS  IN  BRAZIL. 

Brazil  has  always  been  a  large  importer  of  toys  of  all  descriptions  and  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  has  been  held  by  Germany.  France  has  received  a  small  share  of  the 
business  and  the  United  States  has  furnished  certain  classes  of  the  goods.  The 
imports  have  averaged  about  £123,000  in  value  annually.  Dolls  of  all  sizes  seem  to 
predominate  in  displays  in  local  toy  shops.  The  demand  for  china  dolls,  owing  to 
their  relatively  high  prices,  is  limited,  but  rubber,  papier-mache,  and  celluloid  dolls 
(the  latter  are  being  successfully  introduced  from  the  United  States)  are  sold  exten- 
sively. Teddy  bears  and  other  animals  of  all  descriptions  seem  to  appeal  strongly 
to  the  children  in  Brazil.  Such  games  as  lotto,  steeplechase,  etc.,  find  a  fair  demand. 
Directions  and  rules  for  games  should  be  printed  in  Portuguese.  Cycles  and  chil- 
dren's foot-propelled  small  motor  cars  are  finding  favour.  The  endless  variety  of 
smaller  toys,  such  as  crayon  and  water-colour  sets,  tin  soldiers,  sets  for  playing  in 
the  sand  on  the  seashore,  mechanical  toys,  and  rubber  balls  of  all  sizes  find  a  ready 
sale.    Children's  books  should  of  course  be  printed  in  Portuguese  to  be  saleable. 

Attractive  colours,  great  variety,  novelties  to  meet  each  Christmas  season,  care- 
ful attention  to  shipping  requirements,  and,  particularly,  long  credit  terms  and  cheap 
prices  enabled  German  toys  practically  to  monopolize  this  market  for  many  years. 
The  demand  is  at  present  reduced  by  reason  of  the  financial  depression,  but  stocks 
are  rapidly  becoming  depleted. — {Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  July  1,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

91,952 
137,035 

94,337 
382,250 
114,653 
149,609 
315,076 
528,523 

94,423 

268,209 
4,684 
188,967 

Bushels. 

14,895 
65,414 
132,007 
18,006 
32,615 
108,276 
130,124 
144,364 
32,091 

195,435 
3,751 
117,612 

Bushels. 

4,899 
10,303 
9,405 
7,443 
3,216 
7,276 
6,118 
6,077 
6,228 

22,601 

Bushels. 

3,228 
154,158 
175,559 

Bushels. 

114,974 

366,910 
411,308 
407,699 
448,782 
379,654 
481,318 
803,055 
132,742 

747,219 
59,92^ 
401,276 

G.  T.  Pacific  

298,298 
114,493 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

124,091 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co    

260,974 
51,493 
91,507 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

3,190 

2,399,718 

994,590 

86,756 

1,273,801 

4,754,865 

3,968 
160,098 

94,648 
139,483 

5,475 
4,813 

918 

104,091 
305,312 

164,066 

234,131 

10,288 

918 

409,403 

42,250 
38,259 

42,250 

137,7(51 
13,354 
8,385 

317,287 
32,396 

186,953 

111,438 
286,164 

785,640 
974,450 
469,107 
91,316 

3,456,500 

Midland- 

99,502 

*  13,354 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

135,797 
41 

104,303 

181,490 

*32,355 
7,734 

74,915 

Kingston — 

1VJ.UI1  viKDdil   A  I  dllHpUI  b<x  ulUIl  VjlJ  .  _  _  ..... 

8,366 
59,302 

103,072 
186,101 

40,761 

Montreal- 

684,276 
280,192 

2,998 

101,364 
85,481 
53,272 

No.  2  

608,777 
385,830 
71,151 

30,005 
*  17,167 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  public  elevators  

37,739 
62,876 

1,371,777 

1,700,230 

280,878 

1,375,334 

8, 620, 7i  iS 

3,938,561 

2,928,951 

377,922 

*  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
July  1,  1915. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

12,378 
562,255 
835,060 
403,062 
150,529 

Bushels. 

3^362 
34^445 
115,814 
4,691 
1,328 

Bushels. 

QQf!  IAS 

364,214 
399,034 
62,521 

Bushels. 

12,378 
961,725 
1,233,719 
917,910 
217,741 
1,328 

593,760 

No.  2  „   

No  3  ii 

No  5  ii 

No  6  n 

Other 

436,434 

4,426 

152,900 

Oats- 
No  1  C  W 

2,399,718 

164,066 

1,374,777 

3,938,561 

323 
652,871 
137,973 
40,615 

323 
987,804 
397,626 
334,389 
170,987 
433,278 

OJ4,044 

No  2 
No  3  ti 

79,870 
62,530 
18,989 
30,361 
30,010 
12,371 

255,063 
197,123 
274,785 
140,626 
403,268 

429,  ODD 

F"  No  1  FppH 
No  1  Feed 

No  2  n 

1  QAQ 

loJ,  oUo 

Barley — 

No  3  Extra  C  W 

yy4,oyu 

234,131 

1,  /  00, 230 

z,  yzo,yoi 

1,677 
5,834 
2,777 

126  438 
67  095 
24460 
4/3 
62,412 

1,677 
173,965 
93,424 
29,171 

1  (it  i 

72,071 

No  3  C  W 

41.693 
23  552 
4^  711 

'Till 

/,141 

9,659 

No  4  C  W 

Feed 

Other   

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W    

00, /ob 

10,288 

OCA  OTO 

280,878 

1,033,004 
212,666 
14,425 

52 

37,739 

1,070,795 
212,666 
15,291 

13,706 

866 

13,706 

1,273,801 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chamhre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

816.  Brass  wire. — A  manufacturing  company  in  the  south  of  England  desires  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brass  wire. 

817.  Havana  commission  merchants. — A  leading  firm  of  commission  merchants 
in  Havana  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporter-  of 
the  following:  Machinery  for  sugar  mills,  contractors,  wood-working,  road  building, 
foundry,  dry  docks,  and  accessories,  pumps,  fire  engines,  windmills,  etc.;  farming 
implements,  hardware  in  general,  asbestos,  glue,  paint,  varnish,  turpentine,  linseed 
oil,  crude  oil,  burnt  oil,  paint  brushes,  crockery,  enameled  and  aluminum  ware;  steam 
launches  and  tugs,  automobiles,  trucks,  taxicabs,  etc.;  box  shooks  and  lumber;  crystal- 
ware, glass  for  window  panes  and  mirrors;  gentlemen  and  ladies'  furnishings,  hose, 
cravats,  handkerchiefs,  underwear,  garters,  suspenders,  cassimeres,  collars,  cuffs, 
(metrical  measurements),  perfumes,  toilet  and  domestic  soaps,  raincoats  and  water- 
proof fabrics,  chewing  gum,  dental  and  clothing  brushes;  preserved  fruits,  cheese,  con- 
densed milk,  evaporated  milk  and  cream;  paper  in  general,  newsprint  and  wrapping 
paper;  matches. 

818.  Starch. — A  North  of  England  firm  reports  important  market  in  Great 
Britain  for  potato  starch;  also  wheat,  rice  and  maize  starches,  and  would  like  to  get 
into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

819.  Web. — A  Walsall  firm  of  saddlery  manufactures  are  in  the  market  for  web. 
and  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  contract  for  from  1,000  to 
2,000  yards  weekly. 

820.  Brass  wire. — A  firm  in  the  South  of  England  seeks  supplies  of  brass  wire, 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

821.  Coffee  beans,  dried  figs,  almonds,  etc. — A  London  firm  ask>  for  names  oi 
Canadian  importers  of  coffee  beans,  dried  figs,  almonds  of  every  description,  palm  oil, 
palm  kernels,  cocoa  beans,  spices,  beeswax,  gum  arable  and  sanorac,  rubber,  ivory,  etc. 

822.  Tubes,  wheels,  steel  plates,  axles,  etc. — A  French  colonial  railway  company 
is  in  the  market  for  tubes,  wheels,  steel  plates,  axles,  tires,  forged  steel  and  casl  st<  el, 
and  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  quote. 

82:{.  Havana  firm  of  commission  merchants.  Canadian  exporters  of  tin  follow- 
ing commodities  desirous  of  extending  their  trade  to  ('aba.  arc  invited  to  correspond 
with  Havana  firm  of  commission  merchants:  beans,  peas,  tinned  sardines,  preserved 
fruits,  canned  goods,  codfish,  herring,  potatoes,  foodstuff  in  general.    Rank  references. 
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B24.  Butter  and  condensed  milk. — A  leading-  commission  merchant  in  Havana 
ia  prepared  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  butter  packed  in  half-pound  and 
pound  tins.  He  also  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  first-class  Canadian  manufacturers, 
of  condensed  milk. 

825.  Potatoes. — A'  large  firm  in  Havana  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
rters  of  potatoes  for  the  purpose  of  handling  this  product  on  commission.  Bank 
references. 

B26.  Manufacturers'  specialties,  newsprint,  peas  and  beans,  etc. — A  Havana 

firm  of  commission  merchants  is  prepared  to  handle  manufacturers'  specialties  and  to 
represent  Canadian  exporters  of  peas  and  beans,  also  newsprint  (the  latter  capable  of 
eting  with  Tinted  States  exporters.  No  duty  is  charged  on  this  commodity). 
They  are  also  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  interested  in  Guava  jellies 
and  preserved  tropical  fruits. 

s_7.  Representation  in  the  Argentine. — A  firm  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
requests  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  may  have  articles  which  they 
would  like  to  have  introduced  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

v- v  Box  shooks. — A  London  company  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  wooden  boxes  40  inches  by  28  inches  by  26  inches  deep,  in  knock-down 
condition,  bottoms  and  tops  with  their  battens  packed  flat.  * 

v-0.  Staves. — A  chemical  manufacturing  company  in  Cheshire  are  open  to  pur- 
chase 1,000,000  softwood  (spruce,  fir  or  similar  material)  staves:  42  inches  by  3  inches 
wide  by  \  inch  thick,  and  invites  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  prefer- 
ably f.o.b.  Garston. 

830.  Knitted  goods. — A  London  firm  is  desirous  of  representing,  upon  a  commis- 
sion basis,  Canadian  manufacturers  of  knitted  goods,  such  as  ribbed  vests,  brushed 
wool  and  cotton  women's  garments,  men's  pants,  vests  and  Cardigan  jackets,  sport's 
coats  for  women  and  children,  wool  gloves,  etc.   For  fuller  details  see  page  85. 

831.  Saw-mill  and  wood-working  plant. — A  Lancashire  machinery  manufactur- 
ing company  whose  own  plant  is  fully  employed,  would  be  pleased  to  receive  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  saw-mill  and  wood-working  plant,  catalogues,  prices,  re-sale 
discounts,  delivery  details  and  other  particulars  which  would  place  them  in  a  position 
to  quote  for  and  obtain  business  which  is  offering.    (See  page  89.) 

832.  Frozen  fish,. — A  London  firm,  who  acts  as  salesmen  on  commission  to  the 
wholesale  trade,  anticipates  a  demand  for  frozen  fish,  and  would  like  to  be  placed  in 
correspondence  with  Canadian  shippers  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  relations. 
(See  page  81.) 

833.  Poultry  and  eggs.— A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase. 

834.  Hay. — A  Grantham  firm  inquires  for  quotations. 

835.  Grain. — A  firm  in  Cambridge  is  open  to  purchase  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 

836.  Oats. — A  Coventry  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  exporters  of  oats. 

831\  Oak  planks. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  hitherto  purchasing  American  northern 
white  oak  planks  is  open  to  purchase  large  quantities. 
Specification  : — Sizes  of  planks — 

12  feet  8  inches,  15  feet  6  inches,  16  feet  6  inches — 12  by  5. 
15  feet  0  inch  to  16  feet  0  inch— 12  by  5*. 

15  feet  6  inches,  16  feet  6  inches — 5^  by  4. 

13  feet  0  inch— 12  by  3|. 
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838.  Sugar. — A  Birmingham  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  any  one  with  cheap 
grades  of  sugar  for  sale. 

839.  Hosiery  and  underwear. — An  experienced  agent  with  first-class  connection 
in  Glasgow  wishes  to  correspond  with  hosiery  and  underwear  manufacturers  in  Can- 
ada with  a  view  to  representing  them  on  this  ground.  Men's  underwear,  bodices,  etc. 
Can  influence  large  business  with  the  best  wholesale  houses.  Can  advise  if  necessary 
in  a  technical  sense  regarding  the  requirements  of  this  market. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  HI. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Servicil 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Bulletin. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing   Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

UndeT  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Pern: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Oonsul. 


China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Klukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildimgs, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.    de    B.    Arnaud,    Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.    E.    Ray,     Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 


Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,    P.O.    Box  109, 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Yokohama. 


Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak,  26, 
Rotterdam.   Cable  address,  Watermill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  86 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,   87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Cable  address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Baslnghall  street. 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 
British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 


Edgar     Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Bontum: 


D.  M.  McKibbin,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannes- 
burg. 

E.   J.   Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box   673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMM ISSIONERS  OFFICE. 

United  Kingdom. 
W    u.  Griffith.  Secretary,    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  June  7,  1915. 

business  methods  in  china. 

In  attempting  to  develop  trade  with  a  foreign  country,  it  is  desirable  that  exporters 
should  have  a  general  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted  in 
that  country  and  the  methods  which  have  been  established  by  custom,  or  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  particular  market. 

Business  in  China  is  probably  carried  on  in  a  different  manner  than  in  most 
other  countries.  The  methods  are  those  which  were  established  by  the  first  foreign 
merchants,  and  particularly  in  the  outports,  have  changed  little  with  the  changes  of 
the  times.  In  the  early  days  the  new  arrivals  found  it  easier  to  conform  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  than  to  adopt  new  methods  of  their  own,  thus  a  system  of  trading 
was  established  which  has  undergone  little  change  during  the  past  half  century. 

development  of  business  relations. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  trade  relations  of  China  with  other  countries,  foreign 
merchants  have  not  only  been  dealers  in  imported  goods  but  they  have  also  been 
largely  engaged  in  the  export  trade  of  Chinese  natural  products.  Such  products  were 
in  many  cases  peculiar  to  China,  and  much  in  demand  in  all  foreign  markets.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago  that  China  controlled  the  tea  markets  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
its  silk  was  eagerly  sought  after.  The  early  traders  thus  became  both  importers  and 
exporters.  Business  houses  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  are  to-day,  and  competi- 
tion was  less  keen  than  is  now  the  case.  The  whole  of  the  Chinese  foreign  trade 
during  this  period  emanated  from  small  ports,  which  numbered  less  than  a  dozen. 

With  the  coming  of  steamships  the  extension  of  the  coasting  trade  follows,  and 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  railways,  conditions  have  caused  great  changes  within 
recent  years.  Foreign  trade  has  become  more  centralized  in  the  larger  ports,  and 
the  direct  overseas  trade  of  the  smaller  ports  has  almost  entirly  disappeared.  A  home- 
bound  steamer  now  rarely  enters  such  ports  as  Ningpo,  Foochow  or  Amoy,  which  in 
former  years  were  active  centres  of  foreign  trade.  The  old  hong  buildings  or  the 
extensive  hong  houses  of  these  ports  are  either  falling  into  ruins  or  are  occupied  by 
Chinese. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  that  the  strong  commercial  houses  in  the  Chinese  trade 
got  their  start.  In  addition  to  their  functions  as  merchants,  with  the  extension  of 
shipping  and  new  steamship  lines,  these  firms  became,  in  course  of  time,  steamship 
agents,  and  also  marine  and  fire  insurance  agents  and  brokers:  in  fact,  agencies  weiv 
taken  on  for  anything  likely  to  be  required  in  the  country,   Almost  any  of  the  large 
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firms  are  able  to  give  a  price  on  either  piece  goods,  typewriters,  machine  guns,  flour, 
or  machinery;  and  many  of  them  also  figure  upon,  and  tender  for,  Government  con 
tracts  and  public  works. 

TREATY  PORTS. 

The  firsl  commercial  treaty  with  China,  that  of  1843,  opened  the  following  five 
ports  to  foreign  trade:  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai.  Subsequent 
treaties  and  agreements  between  China  and  the  other  powers  further  increased  this 
number  until  they  now  number  forty-seven. 

In  each  of  these  ports,  Chinese  custom  houses  have  been  opened,  under  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  foreign  staff  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  customs.    British  consuls  alse 
reside  in  many  of  those  ports,  and  traders  of  all  nationalities  are  permitted  to  estah 
lish  themselves  and  do  business  therein. 

Beyond  those  forty-seven  open  ports,  however,  no  foreign  merchants  are  permitted 
side.  They  may  -do  business  elsewhere  through  Chinese  Arms  and  agents,  but 
their  own  names  must  not  appear.  That  still  more  ports  will  be  brought  under  cus- 
toms control  until  the  whole  of  China  is  finally  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade,  is  not 
unlikely.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  many  foreign  merchants  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  residing  in  many  of  those  far-away  interior  points,  for  the 
ticj  is,  as  before  stated,  for  the  foreign  trader  to  concentrate  his  efforts  in  the 
larger  centres,  and  those  at  present  are  comparatively  few. 

THE  LARGE  PORTS. 

Canton  in  the  south,  Shanghai  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  Hankow  in  the 
centre  of  China,  and  Tientsin,  Tsingtau  and  Dairen  in  the  north,  are  the  ports  mostly 
concerned  with  foreign  trade.  The  importance  of  the  two  latter  has  notably  increased 
within  recent  years,  and  they  now  rank  fifth  and  sixth  respectively  in  the  volume  of 
direct  trade. 

CHINESE*  CONSUMER  MOST  IMPORTANT. 

In  seeking  for  trade  with  China,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  Chinese 
consumer  whose  tastes  are  to  be  considered.  The  comparatively  small  foreign  popula- 
tion in  the  country  represents  a  proportionately  small  demand,  which  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  supplied,  but  it  is  the  ever-increasing  consumption  of  foreign  goods  by 
the  native  population  which  determines  the  volume  of  the  export  trade  with  China. 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS. 

The  foreign  merchants  in  the  large  ports  are  the  only  direct  importers,  and  prac- 
tically all  exports  also  pass  through  the  same  hands.  The  Chinese  merchant  has  not 
yet  reached  to  the  importance  of  a  direct  buyer  or  seller  himself,  and  all  his  dealings 
with  other  countries  are  done  through  foreign  firms  or  agents.  His  orders  are  booked 
either  from  samples  or  catalogues,  and  for  many  lines  of  goods,  notably  piece  goods, 
from  well  known  brands  or  chops. 

FOREIGN  GOODS  IN  THE  INTERIOR. 

Outside  of  a  very  few  ports,  there  are  no  foreigners  engaged  in  the  retail  trade 
in  China,  but  in  the  interior,  even  in  very  small  villages,  foreign  goods  of  some 
description  will  be  found — cotton  cloth,  kerosene,  cigarettes,  sewing  cotton,  enamel- 
ware,  needles,  buttons  and  other  small  wares — and  in  all  the  treaty  ports  n&tivft 
dealers  carry  quite  large  stocks  of  foreign  goods,  tinned  provisions  and  milk,  wines 
and  spirits,  etc.  Commercial  travellers  as  such  do  not  travel  to  any  extent  through- 
out the  country,  but  goods  are  supplied  through  written  orders  from  the  larger  ports. 
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The  kerosene  companies  have  their  own  stations  in  all  the  large  towns,  where  a 
foreign  manager  usually  resides,  and  from  these  points  the  surrounding  district  is 
supplied  through  native  agents  in  the  smaller  places,  the  company  only  having  direct 
dealings  with  a  few  parties.  These  native  agents  in  turn  being  responsible  for  the 
smaller  dealers,  who  must  purchase  their  supply  from  the  sub-agents  and  not  from 
the  company  direct.  By  employing  this  system,  the  company  is  spared  a  multiplicity 
of  accounts  which  would  be  found  difficult  to  control. 

The  cigarette  companies  conduct  their  business  in  the  same  manner,  apportion- 
ing each  province  off  into  districts  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  agent,  the  actual 
distribution  of  their  goods  being  in  the  hands  of  native  sub-agents.  These  com- 
panies are  extensive  advertisers,  both  by  posters  and  handbills,  and  in  distributing 
free  samples  of  their  cheaper  brands  of  cigarettes,  and  at  the  new  year  issue  large 
quantities  of  very  attractive  Chinese  calendars. 

Sewing  machines  are  distributed  in  much  the  same  manner,  a  certain  well  known 
company  having  quite  an  extensive  sales  organization  throughout  many  of  the  prov- 
inces. Their  machines  being  often  sold  on  the  hire-purchase  system,  a  large  and 
increasing  business  is  being  developed. 

The  Japanese  and  some  of  the  patent  medicine  dealers  are  about  the  only  people 
who  make  periodical  trips  throughout  the  country  with  the  object  of  pushing  trade, 
and  therefore  are  the  only  commercial  travellers  so  far  to  be  found  in  China. 

LANGUAGE. 

A  knowledge  of  the  native  language,  in  order  successfully  to  do  business  in 
China,  while  undoubtedly  of  use,  is  not  absolutely  necessary;  in  fact  there  are  so 
many  local  dialects  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  master  many  of  them. 
The  most  that  one  can  hope  to  do  is  to  acquire  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  spoken 
language  in  the  port  wherein  he  conducts  his  business.  The  written  characters  are 
beyond  the  efforts  of  all  but  the  very  few. 

Many  successful  merchants  have  resided  in  China  for  years,  and  have  never 
attempted  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  tongue,  and  the  necessity  of  it  is 
yearly  diminishing.  Young  Chinese  are  leaving  the  schools  and  colleges  yearly,  all 
having  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  English,  and  it  is  never  difficult  to  find  assistants 
and  clerks  who  are  able  both  to  speak  and  write  in  that  language. 

THE  CHINESE  COMPRADORE. 

The  Chinese  compradore  represents  a  type  of  business  man  of  whom  much  has 
been  said  in  relation  to  Chinese  commercial  methods,  and  even  in  China  the  term 
has  rather  a  wide  application.  Xo  foreign  business  house  can  successfully  conduct 
it<  affairs  without  the  assistance  of  a  compradore. 

The  compradore  is  always  a  man  of  high  business  character.  He  is  usually  a 
man  of  wealth  or  commands  wealth,  and  quite  often  is  the  descendant  of  a  family  of 
former  oompradores.  In  the  case  of  a  bank  compradore  he  is  familiar  with  t  ninese 
currency  and  finance.  He  fully  understands  the  value  of  provincial  and  other  cur- 
rency and  is  an  expert  in  exchange.  The  compradore  knows  the  standing  and 
resources  of  all  native  banks  and  the  quality  of  native  commercial  paper.  lit-  is,  in 
fact,  the  Chinese  manager  of  the  bank,  and  is  responsible  to  it  in  hi-  transaction 
with  their  native  customers.  The  position  is  held  through  his  character  as  a  man  of 
high  financial  standing  as  well  as  by  heavy  miarantoes. 

Tn  the  case  of  a  merchant,  the  compradore  is  in  a  somewhal  difTerenl  position, 
but  here  he  also  stands  midway  between  his  hung  and  their  Chinese  customers.  He 
must  know  the  standing  of  native  firms  in  the  interior.  He  must  be  in  a  position  to 
know  when  certain  contracts  are  going.  11"  it  is  who  meets  customers  from  tar  away 
provinces  on  their  periodical  visits  to  the  |)<>rt,  to  entertain  them  and  to  ti:id  out  their 
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mission,  [f  government  business  is  in  prospect,  it  will  require  delicate  and  careful 
handling,  and  financial  tonus  may  need  to  be  arranged.  All  such  matters  come  with- 
in the  province  of  the  compradore. 

Bank  and  other  compradores  are  not  infrequently  in  retail  business  on  their  own 
c  are  financially  interested  in  other  enterprises  both  in  the  larger  ports  or 
in  the  outports.    They  are  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  many  industrial  enterprises, 
and  in  the  case  of  small  hongs,  are  quite  frequently  the  financial  head  of  the  firm, 
nection  with  the  foreign  partner  in  developing  trade  in  foreign  goods. 

CHINESE  GUILDS. 

K>  •  ace  can  only  be  briefly  made  to  the  subject  of  Chinese  trade  guilds.  Those 
are  a  very  ancient  institution  in  China,  and  have  been  formed  in  connection  with 
almosl  every  trade  and  industry  in  the  land.  There  is  even  a  beggars'  guild,  a  barbers' 
guild  and  a  wheel-barrow  guild;  and  in  commercial  affairs,  there  are  the  tea,  silk, 
d  cloth-dryers'  guilds.  These  are  associations  which  regulate  all  affairs 
connected  with  their  respective  lines.  In  the  case  of  the  silk  trade,  for  instance,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  a  meeting  of  the  guild  will  be  held  to  determine  the  price 
which  will  be  paid  to  the  farmers  for  their  cocoons,  and  also  for  the  regulation  of 
sales  to  foreign  buyers  and  other  matters  in  connection  with  that  industry. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS. 

Government  contracts  have  played  a  large  part  in  Chinese  commercial  affairs 
within  recent  years.  But  as  these  have  so  invariably  been  associated  with  concessions 
or  loans  in  which  international  politics  have  played  a  part,  a  discussion  of  them  is 
not  the  object  of  this  report. 

TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  timber  trade  of  China  is  a  matter  of  much  sig- 
nificance to  Canada,  for  considerable  as  the  trade  already  is,  the  volume  should 
materially  increase  in  the  future. 

The  quality  of  timber  sent  to  this  market  is  known  as  China  grade,  which  is  not 
the  first  quality,  but  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  marketable  timber  and  the 
balance  of  No.  2.  Formerly  a  large  proportion  of  the  demand  was  made  up  of  large 
squared  logs,  18  to  24  inches  square,  which  were  eventually  sawn  or  worked  up  by 
hand  by  native  workmen.  Less  of  this  class  of  lumber  has  been  coming  in  of  late 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  greater  portion  now  usually  comes  already  sawn  in 
the  form  of  large  planks  and  long  pieces  of  square  timber,  flooring  and  joists  and  other 
sawn  lumber.  Dressed  lumber  and  tongued  and  grooved  is  not  imported  in  any  great 
quantity. 

There  is  a  present  demand  for  lumber  in  China,  providing  prices  are  right  and 
shipments  can  be  guaranteed. 

For  further  observations  upon  the  timber  trade  of  China,  reference  may  be  made 
to  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  549  and  553  and  subsequent  reports. 

RAILWAY  SLEEPERS. 

Railway  sleepers  have  represented  in  some  years  a  large  proportion  of  the  importa- 
tion of  softwood  timber  into  China,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  Japan  has  supplied 
by  far  the  greater  quantity  of  this  class  of  wood. 

Jarrah  wood  from  Australia  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  railway  construction 
on  certain  lines  in  South  China,  but  on  central  and  northern  roads,  such  expensive 
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wood  has  not  yet  been  found  to  be  necessary.  Creosoted  Oregon  pine,  white  oak  and 
tamo  (the  latter  from  Japan)  are  both  cheaper  and  work  out  at  a  less  annual  cost, 
comparing  the  life  of  both  kinds  of  wood,  than  that  of  Jarrah. 

Nevertheless,  Jarrah  is  a  very  popular  wood  among  all  the  British  engineers 
engaged  in  railway  management  and  construction  in  China.  They  are  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  familiar  with  creosoted  pine  or  fir,  and  have  no  data  as  to  the  life  of  the 
latter  in  this  country  to  go  upon,  and  whether  it  is  prejudice  or  not,  are  all  very 
much  disposed  to  employ  Jarrah  wood  whenever  possible.  It  would  therefore  seem 
from  present  indications  and  from  conversations  with  different  railway  and  timber 
people  that  Jarrah  wood  will  continue  to  be  employed,  perhaps  more  extensively  than 
was  formerly  the  case  for  railway  sleepers  on  China  railways,  notwithstanding  its 
high  initial  cost. 

COST  AND  LIFE  OF  SLEEPERS. 

The  following  table  of  comparative  figures  of  the  annual  cost  during  the  life  of 
different  kinds  of  railway  sleepers,  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Administration 
of  the  Government  Railways  of  North  China,  should  be  of  value  to  those  interested 
in  the  timber  trade  and  in  railway  construction : — 
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BOX  SHOOKS. 

The  importance  of  the  wooden  box  trade  with  China  is  a  subject  which  warrants 
the  closest  attention.  One  has  but  to  consider  the  vast  number  of  tea  boxes  which  hav<s 
been  leaving  China  during  the  years  of  the  existence  of  this  trade.  At  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  of  native  wood,  the  cost  of  the  boxes  will  annually  increase,  and 
i:  difficulty  in  supplying  the  demand  must  eventually  arise.  Advices  from  Hankow 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  firm  of  tea  exporters  in  that  port  are  getting 
their  boxes  from  England,  made  from  wood  supplied  by  Norway. 

Tlv  mutter  of  tea  boxes  is  a  subject  which  requires  study,  for  not  all  kinds  of 
wood  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  latter  must  be  distinctly  free  from  odour  of 
any  kind,  which  might  be  deleterious  to  the  sensitive  flavour  of  the  tea.  In  all  other 
respects  it  need  not  be  of  any  very  high  quality,  so  long  as  it  is  strong  enough  in 
fibre  to  securely  hold  the  nails  without  splitting. 

In  addition  to  the  China  market  for  tea  boxes,  there  is  also  a  similar  market  in 
Ceylon  for  the  same  article.  A  certain  firm  in  Colombo  has,  for  several  years,  been 
supplying  that  market  with  tea  boxes  made  from  Japanese  wood. 

Boxes  for  the  shipment  of  eggs  are  now  being  made  locally  in  large  quantity,  and 
soap  and  candle  boxes  will  probably  be  in  demand  at  no  great  distant  date. 

With  the  extension  of  the  export  trade  of  China,  the  employment  of  wooden 
boxes  must  greatly  increase. 

FLOUR. 

In  several  former  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  notably  No.  549  of  August  3, 
and  No.  553  of  August  31,  1914,  a  review  of  the  China  flour  trade  has  already  been 
given.  For  many  years  both  China  proper  and  Hong  Kong  have  been  obliged  to 
supplement  their  food  supply  by  the  importation  of  fairly  large  quantities  of  foreign 
milled  flour,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  continue  to  be  an  annual  demand  for 
flour  within  the  immediate  future.  This  demand  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the 
price  of  native  foodstuffs,  notably  rice  and  flour  from  China-grown  wheat.  The  wheat- 
growing  industry  in  China  has  greatly  expanded  within  recent  years,  partly  due  to  the 
cessation  of  opium  cultivation,  and  partly  to  a  greater  familiarity  with  foreign  flour 
and  its  uses  and  the  establishment  of  foreign  flour  mills  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  observed  that  the  taste  for  some  forms  of  foreign  cooking  has  much  increased. 
Formerly  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  the  Chinese  to  indulge  in  any  but  native  forms  of 
food.  A  change  of  taste  has  been  encouraged  by  the  increased  cultivation  of  wheat 
and  the  production  of  native  flour.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  native  flour  indus- 
try did  not  flourish  in  1914,  which  result  was  due  to  the  shortage  of  crop  and  conse- 
quent high  price  of  native  wheat  in  competition  with  an  abundance  of  rice  at  a 
fairly  low  price. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Chinese  farmer  should  improve  his  methods  of  cultivation 
in  sowing  and  reaping,  which  are  still  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they 
were  many  years  ago.  He  must  also  obtain  newer  and  better  seed  grain.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  foreign  flour  will  continue  to  be  in  demand  in  China  for  some  years  to 
come.  Nevertheless,  the  consumption  will  always  be  largely  influenced  by  the  cost 
of  other  food  commodities.  The  price  at  the  point  of  shipment,  freight  charges  and 
exchange  are  factors  to  be  reckoned  with  when  attempting  to  supply  the  China 
market  with  flour. 

There  is  still  another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Northern  Ma  lc'iuria  and 
Siberia  are  very  close  to  China,  and  both  will  be  large  produce!'-  of  w! cat  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  are  sure  to  be  competitors  in  the  Chinese  flour  market.  The 
market,  however,  is  open  to  all,  and  the  quality  should  always  secure  a  fair  share  of 
the  trade  for  the  Canadian  product. 
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QUALITY  OF  FLOUR  IMPORTED. 

The  quality  of  Hour  most  iii  demand  for  Chinese  consumption  is  not  the  first 
grade.  The  greater  part  imported  is  that  produced  from  winter  wheat  grown  in 
Washington  State  and  California.  The  Australian  product  is  also  a  softer  flour  than 
Canadian  brands.  Whiteness  is  also  a  point  for  consideration,  as  white  flour  has  a 
preference  in  the  Chinese  market.  Some  Canadian  flour  has  recently  been  imported, 
the  intention  being"  to  mix  it  with  flour  from  Siberia,  which  is  not  so  strong  as  the 
Canadian  grade,  but  at  present  is  much  cheaper  in  price. 

Foreign  lour  mostly  comes  in  cotton  sacks,  containing  49  pounds,  and  that  from 
native  mills  is  put  up  in  the  same  manner.  Many  of  the  large  dealers  have  their 
own  name  and  brand  printed  upon  the  bag  along  with  certain  Chinese  characters 
stating  the  name  of  the  flour  in  the  native  language. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extension  of  the  wheat-growing  industry  in  middle  and 
northern  China,  the  following  statement  from  a  correspondent  of  the  North  China 
V  ws,  writing  from  Hsuchowfu  in  Anhwei  Province,  May  26,  1915,  upon  the 
opening  of  a  new  line  of  railway  in  that  and  the  adjacent  province  of  Honan,  has 
just  been  published : — 

*•  The  time  for  opening  is  propitious.  All  crop  outlooks  are  good.  The  wheat 
harvest  is  just  beginning  and  the  line  runs  for  the  whole  of  its  two  hundred  miles 
through  practically  one  continuous  field  of  wheat.  It  follows  very  closely  the  line  of 
the  old  Yellow  river.  In  fact  for  the  first  twenty-five  miles  it  is  actually  within  the 
dykes  that  formerly  held  that  erratic  stream. 

*'  For  seventy  years  this  whole  tract  has  had  no  outlet  (or  inlet)  except  the  wheel- 
barrow and  clumsy  cart  for  its  large  crops  of  wheat  and  sesame,  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  watch  for  the  revival  of  its  trade." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  all  winter  wheat,  upon  removal  of  which  the 
ground  will  again  be  put  in  use  for  the  growing  of  rice,  beans  and  other  crops. 

SALTED  FISH. 

Fish  constitutes  one  of  China's  most  important  articles  of  food,  and  the  fishing 
industry  must  employ  many  millions  of  the  population.  Not  only  is  this  occupation 
industriously  followed  along  all  the  coasts,  but  on  every  canal,  river,  stream  and 
lake  throughout  the  country  fishermen  are  to  be  seen. 

Between  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  a  great  many  fishing  smacks  and  junks  are 
engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  along  the  banks  far  out  to  sea.  Every  manner  of 
catching  fish  seems  to  be  practised — nets,  traps,  and  lines  of  every  description — even 
fishing  by  trained  cormorants  is  a  common  sight.  '  Only  a  few  miles  from  Shanghai 
cormorant  fishing  is  practised  every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  skill  in  which  these  birds 
catch  fish  and  transfer  them  to  their  pouch  is  amazing. 

Every  variety  of  edible  marine  product  as  well  as  fish  is  also  sought  for  and  finds 
a  sale.  Chinese  waters,  in  addition  to  furnishing  many  -  varieties  of  large  fish,  also 
produce  oysters,  eels,  shrimps,  crabs,  snails,  white  bait,  etc.,  besides  other  products 
are  regularly  imported  and  meet  with  constant  demand.  Beche-de-mer,  or  sea  slugs 
from  the  South  Sea  islands,  sharks'  fins  from  Japan,  and  much  salted  fish  from  the 
Amur  river  and  Kamskatcha. 

The  sea-fishing  industry  is  mostly  carried  on  from  Ningpo  in  the  south  and  Wei 
Hai  Wei  and  Taku  Bar  in  the  north,  while  fresh-water  fishing  is  followed  every- 
where. 

Fresh  fish  are  always  sold  alive,  the  dealers  keeping  them  swimming  in  tubs  of 
water. 

The  Chinese  have  many  ways  of  cooking  fish  which  are  not  familiar  to  foreigners 
and  many  of  the  dishes  are  most  appetizing  while  others  are  quite  the  opposite. 

Fish  cannot  be  said  to  be  cheap  in  China,  and  the  local  supply  is  never  sufficient 
for  the  demand,  and  so  notwithstanding  the  large  native  supply,  fish  and  fishery  pro- 
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ducts  to  the  value  of  tls.  13,033,646  or  $8,471,869  Canadian  currency  were  imported 
in  1913.  This  was  exclusive  of  beche-de-mer  in  value  tls.  1,173,000  or  $762,450  Cana- 
dian currency,  and  seaweed  tls.  1,715,584  or  $1,115,123  Canadian  currency. 

By  far  the  greater  quantity  of  fish  enter  China  by  way  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 
Japan,  including  Formosa,  also  furnish  a  large  amount,  and  the  Russian  ports  follow 
with  practically  all  of  the  remainder.  The  amounts  supplied  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  when  compared  with  total  importations,  are  exceedingly  small. 

MACHINERY. 

The  class  of  machinery  which  foreign  countries  have  so  far  mostly  supplied  to 
China  has  been  machinery  to  be  employed  in  industrial  enterprises,  such  as  spinning 
and  weaving;  machinery  for  cotton  mills  and  silk  filatures;  flour-milling  machinery, 
and  machinery  for  oil  and  bean  mills,  breweries  and  soap  factories. 

This  does  not  include  locomotives,  dredges,  and  the  like  which  come  under  other 
headings  in  customs  returns. 

Marine  and  stationary  boilers  are  largely  manufactured  by  the  various  dock 
companies,  so  importations  of  this  class  is  never  very  great. 

The  employment  of  agricultural  machinery  by  the  peasantry  has  as  yet  scarcely 
appeared,  and  their  own  implements  are  of  the  clumsiest  and  crudest  description,  their 
irrigation  pumps  being  merely  a  tread  mill,  representing  the  maximum  of  labour  for 
the  minimum  result.  That  this  condition  will  soon  improve  is  not  probable.  The 
Chinese  farmer  is  not  in  a  position  to  work  any  considerable  quantity  of  land,  and 
all  farms  so-called  are  small  holdings  of  a  few  acres  only. 

China  presents  an  example  of  intensive  farming  universally  practised,  and  from 
their  small  patches  of  ground,  two,  three  and  sometimes  four  crops  of  different  sorts 
are  annually  reaped.  This  is  accomplished  by  copious  manuring  and  irrigation  and 
constant  and  laborious  toil  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  Improvement 
in  agricultural  methods  will  doubtless  come  in  time  and,  the  example  set  by  the  gentry 
and  others  in  adopting  modern  methods  and  purchasing  foreign  commodities  may 
gradually  reach  the  farmer,  but  as  yet  he  toils  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  modern 
methods  of  assistance. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  Chinese  customs  tariff,  which  has  been  fixed  by  treaty  with  the  various 
powers,  is  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  only,  which  is  applied  to  both  imports  and 
exports  alike.  The  port  of  Shanghai  being  the  chief  point  of  entry  of  all  foreign 
goods  imported  into  China. 

In  addition  to  the  import  and  export  tariff  duties,  there  is  a  wharfage  dues  sur- 
charge of  2  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid,  the  amount  thus  received  being  divided  between 
the  International  and  French  municipal  councils  and  the  local  Chinese  officials  by  an 
arrangement  made  in  1899.  This  is  purely  a  municipal  tax  and,  as  a  measure  of  con- 
venience, is  collected  by  the  customs  at  the  time  the  duty  is  paid. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  conservancy  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid,  which  is 
also  collected  in  the  same  manner — and  for  the  same  reason — by  the  customs  and 
remitted  to  the  conservancy  board  of  river  improvement  at  the  port  of  Shanghai. 

The  inland  transit  taxes  and  likin,  which  are  administered  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  maritime  customs, 
and  so  do  not  concern  foreign  exporters  of  goods  to  China. 

CONCLUSION. 

Any  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  China  and  the  Chinese  will  doubtless  be 
impressed  with  the  great  possibilities  for  foreign  trade  in  this  country.  The  trade  LS 
here,  but  it  must  be  sought  for.   Competition  is  keen,  just  as  it  is  in  all  good  markets. 
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tl  ia  onlj  in  certain  lines  that  the  methods  adopted  by  the  kerosene  oil  companies 
and  cigarette  dealers  can  be  put  into  operation;  nearly  all  other  commodities  must 
proceed  along  the  established  channels  of  trade. 

•  N  '  in-  of  sale  must  be  the  same  as  those  in  vogue  by  other  countries,  and  letters 
i  always  be  expected  to  accompany  orders  for  goods.  Well-established 
bouses  will  only  do  business  upon  the  terms  which  they  are  accustomed  to  receive 
elsewhere.    But  in  the  case  of  firms  less  well  known,  caution  is,  of  course,  advised. 

China  is  practically  a  free  trade  country,  and  its  markets  are  open  to  all  comers, 
but  at  the  same  &me,  there  is  plenty  of  competition  and  orders  are  not  at  all  going 
begging.  Exporters  are  not  to  think  that  China  is  in  any  way  a  dumping  market, 
and  while  the  cheaper  quality  of  any  given  commodity  is  often  in  greatest  demand, 
yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  presume  too  far  upon  this  assumption. 

The  Chinese  shop-keeper  is  particular  about  having  his  goods  nicely  put  up.  and 
this  is  essential  in  the  case  of  all  tinned  products.  The  presence  of  nice-looking  labels 
on  his  goods  gives  his  shop  an  attractive  appearance  and  assists  in  the  sale  of  the 
article. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood). 

Barbados,  July  1,  1915. 

CANADIAN  FERTILIZERS   FOR   THE   WEST  INDIES. 

In  the  interest  of  a  Canadian  firm,  manufacturing  chemical  fertilizers  and  desir- 
ing to  extend  its  business  in  the  West  Indies,  it  became  necessary  to  inquire  from 
the  various  islands  the  different  varieties  of  fertilizers  used  by  the  planters,  and  the 
analysis  of  each.  The  Canadian  firm  in  its  letter  of  inquiry  gave  the  analysis  of  the 
fertilizer  it  was  manufacturing,  and  stated  its  position  in  the  following  terms:  "We 
wish  to  know  if  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  market  for  a  fertilizer  analysing  3 
per  cent  ammonia,  12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  3  per  cent  potash,  or  something 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  figures  but  no  higher.  If  we  could  find  a  demand  for 
these  goods  we  believe  we  could  do  a  very  good  business,  as  we  are  in  a  position  to 
supply  fertilizers  of  this  analysis  at  a  very  reasonable  price." 

MANURES  REQUIRED  IN  BARBADOS. 

On  submitting  the  analysis  of  this  fertilizer  of  the  Canadian  firms  to  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  its  opinion  as  to  its  value,  it  was  found  that 
for  sugar  cane  manure  it  contained  too  much  phosphoric  acid  and  too  little  nitrogen, 
while  the  potash  was  low  when  compared  with  the  manure  now  being  used.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  manure  might  find  sale  in  Trinidad  and  Grenada  for  cocoa  planta- 
tions, though  even  for  these  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  and  potash  seemed  low. 
Mixed  with  cotton  seed  meal,  this  manure  would  yield  a  slowly  available  supply  of 
nitrogen,  but  even  in  this  combination  planters  might  prefer  to  buy  superphosphates 
and  mix  with  other  ingredients  for  themselves.  One  of  the  leading  commercial  firms 
in  Barbados  handling  manures  corroborates  the  statement  made  by  the  Agricultural 
Department,  and  declares  the  Canadian  fertilizer  too  low  in  ammonia  and  potash,, 
and  that  the  manure  required  for  Barbados  should  contain  from  9  per  cent  to  14  per 
cent  of  ammonia  and  5  per  pent  to  25  per  cent  of  potash.    Another  firm  supplied  the 
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analysis  of  its  various  manures,  which  are  set  out  in  the  following  paragraph  and 
should  prove  useful  as  a  guide  to  any  Canadian  firm  seeking  a  market  for  its  product 
among  the  sugar  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

In  addition  to  the  large  quantity  of  chemical  manures  required  annually  in  Bar- 
bados, there  is  also  between  4,000  and  5,000  tons  of  organic,  consisting  of  dried  blood, 
sheep  manure  and  guano,  of  the  value  of  about  £10,000.  The  precise  value  cannot 
be  given,  as  the  island's  statistics  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  in  regard  to  this  class 
of  manure.  The  whole  import  into  Barbados  in  1913,  valued  £108,917,  and  the  quan- 
tity seems  to  be  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Canada  supplied  only  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  amounting  to  £48,719  in  1913,  which  fell  to  £30,280  last  year,  a  decrease 
partly  due  to  the  war. 

ANALYSIS  OF  A  BARBADOS  FIRM'S  MANURE. 

The  firm  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph  submits  the  following  analysis  of 
the  different  varieties  of  manures  it  is  now  selling : — 

Mixture  No.  1 — 12  per  cent  ammonia;  10  per  cent  assimilable  phosphates;  5  per 
cent  pure  potash. 

Mixture  Xo.  2 — 14  per  cent  ammonia;  9  per  ^ent  assimilable  phosphates;  5  per 
cent  pure  potash. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia — Approximately  25  p&r  cent  ammonia. 
Nitrate  of  soda — Approximately  19  per  cent  ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  potash — 91-5  per  cent  potassium  nitrate;  4  per  cent  sodium  nitrate; 
which  is  equal  to  16£  per  cent  ammonia,  and  42-5  per  cent  pure  potash. 
Sulphate  of  potash — 52  per  cent  pure  potash. 

TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Trinidad  is  now*  engaged  in  extensive  manu- 
rial  experiments  on  cocoa,  and  expects  before  long  to  reach  definite  conclusions  as  to 
the  value  of  manures  now  under  trial,  and  as  a  consequence,  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  manure  will  probably  be  imported.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  greater  part  of  the 
import  comes  made  up  into  suitable  mixtures  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  used 
on  the  sugar  estates.  Some  of  this  is  imported  directly  by  the  estate  owners,  and 
some  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  dealers  in  Port  of  'Spain.  Only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  manure  is  now  being  used  on  cocoa  estates,  composed  chiefly  of  basic  slag, 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  some  small  quantities  of  superphosphates  of  lime  and  bone 
meal.  On  the  cocoanut  estates  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  kainit  are 
required.  The  total  value  of  the  chemical  manures  imported  amounts  to  some  £21.000 
and  is  obtained  from  the  following  countries: — 


United  Kingdom   £18, S40 

British  North  America                                                                       .   .  .  1,052 

British  West  Indies   227 

Germany   51 

United  States   591 

Venezuela   160 


£21,030 


PRINCIPAL  MIXTURE  USED  IN  TRIM  DAD. 

The  only  mixed  manure  now  imported  into  Trinidad  is  O!  lendorfPs  Cacao 
manure,  the  composition  of  which  is:  Ammonia,  4  to  5 ;  phosphates,  27  to  30  (12  to 
15  of  which  is  soluble)  ;  and  potash,  5  to  6.  Most  of  the  large1  sugar  estates  import 
mixed  manure  direct;  there  arc  several  firms  also  engaged  in  the  business  in  Port  of 
Spain. 

Under  a  Government  Ordinance  respecting  the  sale  of  agricultural  fertilizers,  it 
is  necessary  to  furnish  the  purchaser  an  invoice  stating  the  name  of  the  article  and 
the  respective  percentages  of  the  various  chemicals  it  c  mtains — such  invoice  to  have 
efre',f  as  a  warranty  that  the  actual  percentages  do  not  differ  from  tho?e  stated. 
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BRITISH  GUIANA. 

British  Guiana  imported  Inst  year  in  all  about  15,000  tons  of  manure,  of  which 
a  little  over  1 4.000  was  chemical,  half  approximately  being  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
The  customs  returns  last  year  grouped  all  the  chemical  manures  under  one  head,  but 
in  the  previous  year  the  import  of  each  particular  variety  was  given,  and  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  show  the  import  for  that  year,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
table  :— 


Variety 


Country  of  Origin. 


Sulphate  of  ammonia. 


Lime 


Xiti  ate  of  soda. .  . . 
Sulphate  of  potash. 

Sulphate  of  lime. . . 

Guano  

Os  ammonite  

Basic  slagr  


United  Kingdom  . . . 

Holland  

Other  countries  

United  Kingdom . . . 
British  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom . . . 

United  Kingdom .  . . 
British  West  Indies. 

United  Kingdom . . . 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

United  Kingdom.  .  . 

United  Kingdom .  . . 
Holland  


Miscellaneous  United  Kingdom 

United  States, 
Others  


Quantity. 


Tons. 


6,300 
395 
30| 

447,240 
23,676 
2,220 

106 
747 

728 
4,765 

126 

4,859 

110 

15 

5,883 
298 

170 

2,629 

487 

18,021 

105 

5,063 

2,651 
40 

47.315 
2,115 

155 
180 

54 

7,810 
11,656 
406 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  colony  in  its  report  states  that  nearly  all  the 
artificial  manures  are  tendered  for  in  London,  Liverpool  and  "Glasgow,  and  that  they 
consist  principally  of  those  varieties  suited  for  sugar  cane — sulphate  of  ammonia, 
slag  phosphates,  and  a  small  quantity  of  potash.  From  the  table  given  above  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  manure  is  imported  from  Canada.  There  is  no  existing  law  regulating 
the  sale  of  manures  in  this  colony. 


THE  LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 


The  Leeward  group  imports  manure  to  the  value  of  about  £13,000  annually,  a 
small  part  of  which  comes  from  Canada.  The  chemical  manures  chiefly  used  in  St. 
Kitts  are  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  lime.  These  are 
imported  by  the  estate  owners  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  appears  to  be 
no  particular  analysis  insisted  on,  though  it  would  probably  be  similar  to  that  required 
in  the  other  sugar  islands.  The  only  other  artificial  manure  required  is  a  tankage, 
known  as  Swift's  tankage.  This  is  usually  supplied  by  an  agent  on  the  spot.  There 
are  no  merchants  in  St.  Kitts  that  stock  and  sell  manures,  and  no  Government  regula- 
tions exist  as  regards  analyses. 

In  Antigua,  the  same  condition  exists — sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda 
being  required  for  application  to  the  sugar  cane.  There  is  a  fair  quantity  imported 
from  England  and  the  United  States,  and  if  any  Canadian  firm  were  in  position  to 
supply  these  manures,  there  is  no  doubt  that  business  could  be  obtained.    There  is 
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also  a  certain  limited  business  in  Antigua  for  complete  organic  fertilizers,  as  the 
supply  of  pen  manure  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements.  In  this  connection, 
manures  of  the  type  of  Swift's  tankage  or  cotton  seed  meal  would  be  required.  Such 
manures  should  contain  from  4  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  from  2  per  cent 
to  6  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  3  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  of  potash.  The  demand 
for  this,  however,  is  limited  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  increase. 

The  requirements  of  Dominica  in  respect  of  manure  are  different  from  those  of 
the  sugar  islands.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  directs  for  lime,  orange  and  cocoa 
trees,  the  importance  of  including  potash  in  any  special  manures  used.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  nitrogen  and  phosphates  from  organic  sources  are  superior  to  mineral  forms 
for  tropical  orchard  cultivation.  The  import  into  the  islands  is  increasing,  and 
amounts  now  to  about  £5,000  a  year.  The  following  analysis  of  manure  suited  for 
the  orchards  of  Dominica  may  serve  generally  to  indicate  what  is  suited  for  the  other 
fruit-growing  islands : — 

MANURES  USED  IN  DOMINICA. 


Nauie  of  Manure. 


"Swifts"  New  York  Brand  001  

108.... 

Poynters  (Glasgow)  meat  bone  meal 
,i  ii        orange  manure . . 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  

Xitrolim  

Basic  Slag  

Ollendorff's  Peruvian  Guano  

Nitrate  of  Lime   

Cotton  Seed  Meal  


Nitrogen. 


Composition. 


Phosphoric 
Acid. 


Potash. 


66 
40 
64 
66 

18 

18 


11  4 

137 
12-8 
9-2 


12 
81 


4-2 


THE  WINDWARD  ISLANDS. 

Grenada  imports  annually  about  2,500  tons  of  fertilizers,  of  which  about  800  tons 
is  chemical  and  the  remainder  organic.  The  analysis  of  the  complete  manure  as  fur- 
nished by  the  Agricultural  Department  is,  approximately,  ammonia  and  potash  5  per 
cent  each,  and  30  per  cent  phosphates.  All  manures  imported  during  the  last  ten 
years  are  declared  to  approximate  to  these  figures.  Where  the  ammonia  exceeds  5 
per  cent,  the  planters  seem  to  prefer  it;  whereas  a  percentage  as  low  as  21  per  cent 
phosphates  is  also  considered  desirable. 

St.  Lucia  is  next  in  importance  as  an  importer  of  fertilizers,  the  value  from  the 
last  returns  being  £5,584  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  soda  from  Peru.  This  manure  is  imported  principally  for  the  sugar  estates, 
and  consists  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  English-mixed  manures  rich  in  nitrogen. 

Relatively  small  quantities  only  of  chemical  manures  are  required  in  St.  Vincent. 
These  are  chiefly  potash  and  phosphatic,  and  are  mixed  generally  with  cotton  seed 
meal.  The  import  amounts  to  about  £500  a  year,  nearly  all  of  which  conies  from 
Great  Britain. 

SMALL  MANURE  IMPORTS  FOR  JAMAICA. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Jamaica  makes  unnecessary  the  use  of  manures  in 
many  parts  of  the  Island.  This  to  some  extent  accounts  for  the  small  importation. 
There  is  also  a  large  internal  supply  (on  which  it  can  depend)  derived  from  the  exten- 
sive herds  of  cattle  kept  in  Jamaica.    Deposits  of  guano  are  found  on  some  parts  of 
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the  coast,  and  are  available  for  the  needs  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Of  chemi- 
cal manures  imported  the  principal  are  sulphate  of  ammonia,  superphosphates  and 
potash.  Phosphates  have  been  declared  by  the  Agricultural  Department  to  be  of  but 
slighl  value  as  a  soil  stimulant,  and  that  potash  and  nitrogen  should  be  the  chief 
ingredients  in  manures.  A  number  of  planters  in  the  Island  prepare  their  own  mix- 
tun  .  importing  the  ingredients  themselves.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  used  to  some  extent. 
A  manure  analysis  is  required  by  law  to  be  furnished  the  buyers  in  Jamaica. 

INFORMATION   I  \   REGARD  TO  IMPORTING  FIRMS. 

The  n umber  of  firms  handling  manures  in  the  West  Indies  is  quite  large,  and  a 
list  zi  these  will  be  supplied,  on  application,  to  any  Canadian  firm  desiring  to  enter 
the  field  for  business.  The  names  of  some  of  the  large  estate  owners  who  import 
directly  could  also  be  supplied.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  throughout  the  West  Indies, 
manures  and  fertilizers  of  all  kinds  enter  free  of  customs  duty. 

The  following  statement,  made  up  from  the  latest  available  returns  shows  the 
annual  import  of  manure  into  the  West  Indies  to  value  £300,505.  The  statistics  in 
only  a  few  of  the  colonies  give  the  quantities  imported :  — 


Colonies. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Total  Tons. 

Total  Value. 

Chemical. 

Other. 

Chemical. 

Other. 

4,943 
14,111 

8,694 

837 

£ 

73,319 
130,519 

22,058 
6,530 
7,080 

£ 

38,183 
1,0!  15 
65 

13,627 
14,948 

£ 

111,502 
131,6 L4 
22.123 
6,530 
8,958 
498 
6,392 
12,888 

British  Guiana  

Trinidad  

Jamaica  

Grenada  

St.  Vincent  

702 

1,297 

1,878 

2,0S9 

St  T.iK'in 

5,584 

808 

Leewards  j  

NEW  ZEALAND. 

.Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe  ) 

Auckland,  June  14,  1915. 

fllE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Money  is  in  plentiful  supply  in  New  Zealand.  There  has  been  an  exceptionally 
good  season  of  exports,  as  regards  value,  and  this  has  caused  funds  to  flow  into  the 
country. 

With  only  seven  months  of  the  present  export  season  gone,  the  figures  are  up  to 
the  level  of  a  normal  twelve-month,  and  would  have  been  even  better  with  adequate 
shipping  facilities. 
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SHIPPING  FACILITIES  NOT  SUFFICIENT. 


There  is  a  general  demand  for  more  ships,  both  from  exporters  and  importers. 
The  freezing  works  are  full  and  their  managers  are  complaining  that  they  cannot  get 
their  meat  away.  There  are  also  large  quantities  of  cheese  awaiting  shipment. 
Importers  complain  on  the  other  hand  that  stocks  are  short  in  certain  lines.  When 
shipping  facilities  are  available  there  will  probably  be  a  levelling  up,  and  the  position 
will  doubtless  be  cleared.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  exports  are  far  ahead 
of  the  imports,  leaving  a  large  credit  balance,  which  means  ample  money  to  take  care 
of  imports. 

EXPORTS  OF  BUTTER  TO  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Month.            •  1914-15.  1913-14. 

boxes.  boxes. 

September   5,786  10,073 

October   5,950  22,062 

November   4,850  21,258 

December   6,510  28,938 

January   10,460  32,888 

February...   7,900  16,701 

March   9,640  11,606 

April   4,875  9,282 

May   nominal  3,093 

Totals   55,971  155,901 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shipments  of  butter  from  New  Zea- 
land to  the  Pacific  coast  were  100,000  boxes  less  during  the  season  of  1914-15  than  for 
the  season  of  1913-14. 


SHIPMENTS  OF  BUTTER  TO  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


During  the  same  period  the  shipments  of  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
tot- 
Month. 

September  

October   .   

November  

December  

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

Totals  


1914-15. 

1913-14. 

boxes. 

boxes. 

15,885 

6,597 

S2.042 

42,880 

98,729 

56,268 

185,014 

196,454 

136,413 

152,726 

116,805 

86,571 

56,001 

61,062 

6,703 

7,740 

148 

837 

697,740 

611,135 

These  figures  demonstrate  that  the  butter  which  previously  went  to  the  United 
"States  and  Canada,  during  the  last  season  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  supply  the 
-extra  demand  created  by  the  war. 


EXPORTS  LARGELY  EXCEED  IMPORTS. 


The  latest  returns  are  for  the  month  of  April  and  they  show  that  for  that  month 
the  total  value  of  exports  was  £2,818,449,  as  compared  with  £3,141,394  in  April,  1914. 
The  increase  for  seven  months,  from  October  to  April,  was  £3,833,511,  or  slightly 
over  20  per  cent,  which  arises  from  three  chief  lines,  namely:  wool,  frozen  meat,  and 
dairy  products.  Gold,  kauri  gum  and  hemp  are  the  qnly  lines  showing  decreases. 
The  export  of  gold  is  restricted  by  the  Government,  and  the  two  other  lines  have 
■suffered  through  the  war. 
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FROZEN"  MEAT  PRICES. 

The  following  gives  the  prices  paid  for  meat  between  the  months  of  October, 
191-1,  and  April,  1015,  by  the  New  Zealand  Government   for   shipment  to  Great 


Britain : — 

Month.  Mutton.  Lamb.  Beef. 

Average  per  lb.  Average  per  lb.    Average  per  lb. 

October   3.  6d.  5.05d.  4.42d. 

November   4.  Od.  5.16d.  4.68d. 

December   4.45d.  5.49d.  4.43d. 

January   4.35d.  5.42d.  4.43d. 

February   4.21d.  5.35d.  4.65d. 

March   4.34d.  5.33d.  4.66d. 

April   4.35d.  5.58d.  4.67d. 


BUTTER  IN  COLD  STORAGE. 

At  the  end  of  May  there  were  48,349  boxes  of  bntter  in  cold  storage  stock,  as 
against  89,895  boxes  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  66,390  boxes  in  1913.  Unless 
there  are  heavy  shipments  this  stock  will  last  till  the  end  of  July.  The  local  price 
now  is  Is.  5d.  per  pound. 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  are  the  principal  imports  into  New  Zealand  during  the  calendar 


year  1914:— 

Article.  Value. 

Soft  Goods — 

Apparel   £1,170,517 

Boots  and  shoes   382,842 

Carpets  and  oilcloth   210,932 

Drapery,  n.o.e   283,731 

Hats  and  caps   134,381 

Hosiery   200,561 

Millinery   105,252 

Canvas   91,384 

Cotton  piece  goods   879,423 

Linen  piece  goods   44,454 

Silk  piece  goods   140,261 

Woollen  piece  goods   363,379 

Hardware — 

Cement   19,773 

Hardware   368,100 

Iron — 

Bar,  bolt,  rod                                                                    ..  ..  181,149 

Corrugated  sheet   252,754 

Fencing  wire   192,720 

Pig  and  scrap  ;  47,958 

Pipes  and  fittings   247,225 

Lead   54,288 

Machinery   844,384 

Nails   58,592 

Tin,  sheet  and  block   120,367 

Tools   152,579 

Miscellaneous — 

Beer  ale  and  stout   62,292 

Bicycles  (inc.  motor)   61,208 

Books,  papers,  music   252,146 

Candles  •   40,217 

Carbide  of  calcium   41,777 

Coal   .  558,564 

Cocoa,  coffee,  etc   69,315 

Confectionery   169,863 

Cordage  and  twine   83,233 

Cornsacks  and  woolpacks   263,403 

Fish,  preserved   87,890 

Fruit,  dried   166,416 

"     fresh   174,382 

Flour   98.132 

Grain,  unprepared   52,809 

China  and  earthenware   124,055 

Glass  and  glassware   178,895 

Leather   121,161 

Leather  manufactures   82,305 
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imports  into  new  Zealand. — Continued. 

Miscellaneous — Con.                                 Article.  Value. 

Manures   £512, 192" 

Matches  and  vestas   32,307 

Motor  vehicles   749,894 

Oils- 
Benzine,  etc   417,655 

Kerosene   159,370 

Castor   21,546 

Linseed   46,558 

Turpentine   14,470 

Other   76,873 

Paints,  colours  and  varnish   178,460 

Paper — 

Printing   227,203 

Other   93,948 

Pianos   94,772 

Railway  and  tram,  plant   161,291 

Rice   69,725 

Salt   66,420 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover   98,302 

Spirits   379,449 

Stationery   137,508 

Sugar   699,307 

Tea   430,001 

Tobacco   350,136 

Cigarettes   230,641 

Cigars  and  snuff   33,252 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawn   366,419 

Wine   79,326 

Furniture   45,376 

Greases   7,872 

India-rubber  goods   47,941 

James,  jellies,  etc  .'  14,620 

Milk,  preserved   21,701 

Onions   19,456 

Pickles  and  sauces   13,802 

Potatoes   186 

Specie   711,869 


Totals   £21,856,095 


Imports  for  calendar  year  1913   £22,288,302 

Imports  for  calendar  year  1914   21,856,095 


Decrease  1914  under  1913   £432,307 
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DECREASE  IN  IMPORTS. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1915,  the  imports  were  less  than  for  the  corre- 
sponds u  month  of  last  year.    The  following  are  the  latest  obtainable  figures: — 

January,  January, 


1914.  1915. 

Carbide   £  4,914  £  803 

Earthenware  and  china   15,762  882 

Glass  and  glassware   24,502  14,193 

Hardware   47,620  24,525 

Hats  and  caps   20,068  9,987 

India-rubber  goods,  other  than  tyres   5,552  2,600 

Corrugated,  galvanized  and  sheet  iron   35,775  22,812 

Fencing  wire,  barbed   9,018  2,669 

Fencing  wire,  plain   17,306  9,894 

Pipes  and  fittings   33,043  22,732 

Lead,  pig  and  bar   2,661  562 

Lead,  sheet   5,965  859 

Leather   14,767  7.681 

Leather  manufactures   11,092  5,308 

Agricultural  machinery   20,378  10,846 

Electric  machinery   46,074  19,633 

Engines,  gas  and  oil   17,250  8,983 

Manures   32,133  8,867 

Pianos   12,740  5,272 

Canvas  goods   17,604  8,042 

Cotton  goods   95,482  79,165 

Woollen  goods   59,524  29.411 

Timber,  hewn   11,117  8,724 

Timber,  sawn   20,166  16,222 

Tin,  bar,  pig   6,346  1,470 

Motor  vehicles,  bodies..   ..  ..   19,415  10.570 

Motor  vehicles,  chassis   64,974  36,333 


Detailed  figures  from  Canada  for  the  same  period  have  not  yet  been  prepared  bj 
the  customs  authorities. 

The  demand  for  the  goods  mentioned  above  is  large,  but  importers,  as  well  as 
exporters,  are  suffering  by  reason  of  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  The  question  of  ship- 
ping is  a  very  serious  one  in  New  Zealand.  Many  of  the  regular  cargo  carriers  havq 
been  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  Government,  so  that  exports  ready  for  shipment  are 
accumulating  and  importers  cannot  get  their  orders  filled. 

REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

The  following  regulations,  under  the  "  Footwear  Regulation  Act,  1913,"  have  come 
into  force: — 

(1)  Where  a  statement  of  the  material  or  materials  composing  the  soles  of  any 
boots  or  shoes  is  required,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  said  Act,  to  be  stamped  on,  or 
impressed  into,  the  outer  surface  of  the  soles  of  those  boots  or  shoes,  the  following 
provisions  shall  apply:— 

(a)  The  said  statement  shall  be  stamped  in  indelible  ink  on  the  soles  of  such 
boots  or  shoes,  and  shall  be  in  bold  type  of  such  size  and  distinctness  that  tho 
statement  shall  be  read  with  ease  by  any  person  of  normal  sight  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  5  feet;  or 

(6)  The  said  statement  shall  be  impressed  into  the  soles  by  means  of  sunk  or 
branded  lettering  of  such  size  and  distinctness  that  the  statement  may  be 
read  with  ease  by  any  person  of  normal  sight  at  a  distance  of  at  least  5  feet, 
or  shall  be  embossed  on  the  soles  in  lettering  of  like  size  and  distinctness. 

(2)  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale,  or  sells,  offers,  or  exposes  for  sale, 
or  has  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  boots  or  shoes  the  soles  of  which  are  required  to 
be  stamped  or  impressed  in  the  manner  described  by  the  last  preceding  regulation, 
but  which  are  not  so  stamped  or  impressed,  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £10. 
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(3)  Nothing  in  these  regulations  shall  be  deemed  to  limit  or  restrict  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (3)  of  section  4  of  the  said  Act. 

Section  4  of  the  "  Footwear  Regulations  Act,  1913,"  provides : — 

(1)  No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  offer,  or  sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  or 
have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  boots  or  shoes  the  soles  of  which  consist  wholly  or 
partly  of  leather,  or  any  imitation  of  leather,  or  of  any  material  having  the  appearance 
of  leather,  unless : — 

(a)  The  soles  thereof  are  of  leather  without  admixture  or  addition  other  than 
of  materials  used  for  filling  spaces,  shanks  or  rubber  outsoles,  or,  in  the  case 
of  ladies'  fancy  or  evening  footwear,  or  heels  of  wood  or  celludoid;  or 

(b)  Statement  of  the  material  or  materials  composing  the  soles  thereof  is  con* 
spicuously  and  legibly  stamped  upon  or  impressed  into  the  outer  surface  of 
the  sole  of  each  boot  or  shoe. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  leather-board  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
leather  scraps  or  of  leather  skivings  is  "  material  having  the  appearance  of  leather," 
and  is  not  "  leather  without  admixture  or  addition  other  than  of  materials  used  for 
filling  spaces." 

(3)  Any  person  guilty  of  any  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £20. 

SHIPMENTS  PER  "  MAKURA.'' 

The  following  are  the  principal  shipments  by  the  Malcura,  which  sails  June  15 : — 
1,771  cases  gum,  269  sacks  gum,  360  bales  wool,  3,260  bags  hides,  50  bales  sheep- 
skins, 10  casks  calfskins,  160  boxes  butter,  60  casks  casings. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  June  24,  1915. 

CONDITION  OF  BRITISH   POULTRY  MARKET. 

It  appears  to  be  an  opportune  time  to  draw  the  attention  of  Canadian  poultry 
raisers  to  the  condition  of  the  British  poultry  market.  There  is  every  indication  of 
a  shortage,  which  will  be  more  apparent  from  October  to  December  if  the  war  con- 
tinues. Last  year  the  imports  of  dead  poultry  from  Russia  approximated  $1,733,000, 
and  as  that  country  has  now  prohibited  the  exportation  of  poultry,  British  importers 
will  be  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  supplies.  In  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  purchases 
from  Canada  were  valued  at  $55,230,  but  last  year  they  fell  to  $7,665.  The  following 
table  illustrates  the  values  of  imports  and  countries  of  origin  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  which  complete  figures  are  available,  1913-14: — 


Poultry,  dead —  1913-14 

Russia   £344,665 

Belgium   9,300 

France   142,256 

Italy   77,296 

Austria-Hungary   96,733 

China  (exclusive  of  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  and  leased  territories)  .  .  51,715 

United  States   211,429 

Other  foreign  countries   17,973 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £951,367 


Canada   £1,533 

Other  British  possessions   1,640 


Total  from  British  possessions   £3,173 


Total   £954,540 
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Some  idea  of  the  diminution  of  supplies  can  be  ascertained  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  statistics  embracing  the  first  five  months  of  this  year.  The  total  imports  of 
dead  poultry  were  valued  at  $2,111,000,  compared  with  $3,163,000  during  the  corre- 

ling  period  of  last  year,  being  a  decrease  of  $1,052,000.  Imports  from  Russia, 
taking  the  same  comparative  period,  were  $1,604,000  less,  while  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  $542,470  greater. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  poultry  importers  in  this  district  accompany  this 
report  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  A-1362.) 

DEMAND  FOR  EGGS. 

During  the  past  week  inquiries  have  been  received  for  Canadian  eggs.  Inter- 
views with  egg  importers  reveal  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  a  profitable  market 
could  be  found  at  the  present  time  and  during  the  coming  months,  as  conditions  point 
to  an  increasing  scarcity  owing  to  supplies  in  normal  times  being  in  some  cases  con- 
siderably curtailed  and  in  others  completely  stopped. 

The  under-quoted  figures  indicate  values  and  countries  of  origin  during  the 
liscal  year  1913-14:— 


Eggs—  1913-14. 

Russia   £4,745,229 

Sweden   183,462 

Denmark  (including  Faro  Isles)   2,296,843 

-Germany                                                                                        .  215,816 

Netherlands   490,717 

Belgium   32,170 

France   326,102 

Portugal   2,790 

Spain   6,255 

Italy   420,914 

Austria-Hungary   375,943 

Turkey,  Asiatic   750 

Egypt   356,627 

Morocco   44,250 

United  States  s   2,894 

Other  foreign  countries   87,891 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £9,588,653 


Canada   £957 

Other  British  possessions   992 


Total  from  British  possessions   £1,949 


Total   £9,590,602 


From  a  study  of  the  foregoing  figures  we  can  conclude  that  the  annual  average 
imports  from  Germany — $1,250,000 — will  not  be  forthcoming;  nor  those  from  Aus- 
tria-Hungary— $2,000,000.  With  regard  to  Russia,  if  the  United  Kingdom  receives 
one-third  of  the  usual  supplies  she  will  be  fortunate.  In  normal  times,  approximately 
$20,000,000  worth  of  eggs  are  annually  imported  from  Russia.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  she  furnished  only  $1,500,000  worth.  A  study  of  the  statistics 
relating  to  imports  from  other  countries  during  the  same  period,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  five  months  of  1914,  shows  that  Denmark  supplied  $150,000  less,  France 
$1,000,000  less,  Italy  $1,500,000,  and  the  Netherlands  $200,000  more. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  GRAIN  AND  HAY. 

During  the  week  inquiries  have  been  received  for  wheat,  oats  and  hay.  With 
regard  to  hay  there  is  a  general  impression  that  Canada  will  be  expected  to  furnish 
additional  supplies  owing  to  the  demand  for  war-horse  fodder,  and  the  curtailment  of 
imports  from  the  usual  countries  of  origin.  The  hay  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  slightly  less  than  the  annual  average,  due  to  an  exceptionally  dry  spring  and 
summer. 
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Statistics  showing  the  annual  values  of  hay  imports  and  countries  of  origin  are 
as  follows: — 

Hay—  1913-14. 

Sweden   £39,750 

Norway   52,304 

Denmark,  (including  Faroe  Isles)  

United  States   17,013 

Chile  

Other  foreign  countries   3 

Total  from  foreign  countries   £109,070 

Canada   £161,274 

Other  British  possessions   33 

Total  from  British  possessions   £161,307 

Total   £270,377 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud.) 

Bristol,  June  29,  1915. 

GAS  FROM  WASTE  WOOD. 

The  question  of  an  economical  use  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  waste  woods  of 
various  kinds  to  be  found  in  many  places  throughout  Canada  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  Dominion,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  lumber  and 
wood-working  industries.  Any  information  of  a  practical  kind  that  can  be  submitted 
for  their  consideration  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest.  The  following  extracts  are  quoted 
from  a  letter  received  by  the  Department. 

Wood  distillation  is  an  important  commercial  problem,  especially  if  the  waste 
wood  is  hard  wood,  when  acetone  can  be  obtained.  The  War  Office  urgently  requires 
large  supplies,  the  present  market  price  being  nearly  £130  per  ton. 

There  are  about  half  a  dozen  wood  distillation  plants  at  work  in  England,  most 
of  these  being  of  German  design  and  manufacture,  but  at  the  present  time  four  com- 
plete plants  are  being  built  lor  the  English  Government. 

The  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  woods  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Gaseous — Carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Pyroligneous — Hydrocarbides,  methyl  alcohol,  crotonylic  and  amylic  alcohols, 
ether,  acetone,  formaldehyde,  methylol,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric  and  valeric  acids, 
and  finally,  nitrogenous  compounds  of  an  ammoniacal  type,  amine  and  pyridine. 

3.  Tars. — Hydrocarbides  (benzenes  and  paraphines),  methylic  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid,  higher  fatty  acids,  momophenols  and  diphenols,  a  little  pyrogalloll,  dimethylic 
ether  and  homo-pyrogallol. 

4.  Residum — Wood  charcoal. 

PRICES  OF  PLANT  AND  DISTILLATION  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  figures  are  given  in  the  Times  Engineering  Supplement: — 
Approximate  Prices  of  Complete  Plants. 

For  25  tons  per  week 
50 

"  100 
"  500 


£4.000 
7.000 
13.000 
40.000 
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Distillation  Products. 


Yield  per  ton  of  wood. 

Price. 

15  galls. 

7d.  per  gall. 

Wood  Oils  

4  galls. 

lOd.  per  gall. 

(>  cwt. 

40s.  per  ton. 

Wood  Naphtha 

5  galls. 

2s.  Od.  per  gall. 

U  cwt. 

9s  6d.  per  cwt. 

The  prices  represent  a  total  of  50s.  per  ton  of  wood. 


operating  Expenses  per  ton  wood  at  10a. 
Twenty-five  tons  per  week,  26s.;  50  tons  per  week,  26s.;  100  tons  per  week,  23s.; 


500  tons  per  week,  20s. 

25  ton  per  week  plant — 

Approximate  yield  per  ton   50s. 

"           expenses  per  ton   28s. 

Gross  profit   22s. 

22s.  by  25  tons  by  50  weeks   £1,375. 

20  per  cent  charges  on  £4,000  cost   800 

Net  profit  per  year   £575 

50  ton  per  week  plant — 

Approximate  yield   per  ton   50s. 

Approximate  expenses  per  ton   26s. 

Gross  profit   24s. 

24s.  by  50  tons  by  50  weeks   £3,000 

20%  charges  on  £7,000  cost   1,400 

Net  profit  per  year   £1,600 

i00  ton  per  week  plant. — 

Approximate  yield  per  ton   50Si 

expenses  per  ton   23s. 

Gross  profit   27s. 

27s.  by  100  tons  by  50  weeks   £6,750 

20%  charges  on  £13,000  cost   2,600 

Net  profit  per  year   £4,150 

500  ton  per  week  plant. — 

Approximate  yield  per  ton   50Si 

expenses  per  ton   20s! 

Gross  profit   30s. 

30s.  by  500  tons  by  50  weeks   £37  500 

20%  charges  on  £40,000  cost  .".  .*  .  "  . '  8.000 

Net  profit  per  year   £29,500 


It  will  doubtless  be  noted  that  a  good  value  for  wood  waste  has  been  allowed— 
10s.  per  ton — so  that  if  the  wood  has  no  value  and  this  amount  be  deducted  the  approxi- 
mate annual  net  profit  would  be  materially  increased. 
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Imports  for  Consumption. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  April. 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


Dutiable  goods 
Free  goods  .... 


Total  imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  


345,254,528  !  443,735,801  |  401, 64  <.  627 
190,022,690       229,145,177  205,134,680 


535,277,218  672.880,978 
25,414,730  1  5,706,639 

-- 


606,778,307 
15.044,257 


272,387,490 
174,437,808 

446,825,298 
132,231,434 


Total  imports  

Duty  collected  

Exports. 

Canadian  produce — 

The  mine   

The  fisheries  

The  forest  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products  

Manufactures. . .   

Miscellaneous  

Totals,  Canadian  produce  . 

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise 

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exports    

Aggregate  trade..  


560,691,948 


90,143,845 


678,587,617       621,822,564  579,056,732 


115,641,977  ;     105,139.340  78,711,880 


Imports  ry  Countries. 


Australia  

British  Africa  

ii     East  Indies  

.i  Guiana  

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Other  British   

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  

United  States  

Other  foreign  


41.552,551 
16,633,621 
40,717,190 
47,571,047 

110,028,653 
36,335,453 
119,099 

292,957,614 
17,447,107 


57,987,581 
16,724,021 
43,646,733 
45,497,073 
155,574,366 
44,569,769 
94,948 


58,790,534 
20,532,356 
42.797,161 
53,465,137 
193,349,922 
58,260,053 
129.407 


364,094,491 
21,656,447 


427,324,630 
23,605.616 


51,854,627 
19,866,383 
42,705,384 
75,842,575 

134,8*59,582 
94,465,960 
753,143 

420,357,654 
53,946,168 


310,404,721 
8,515,169 


385,750,038 
15.595,463 


450,930,246 
24,130,S65 


474,303,822 
33,104,463 


318,919,890  401,346,401 


879,611,s3S     1.079.934.  Ois 


Exports  by  Countries. 


Australia  

British  Africa  

ii     East  Indies  

Guiana  

,i      West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Other  British   

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Holland  


United  States 
Other  foreign. 


425,950 
381,128 
5,204,582 
5,316,105 
5,783,710 
1,826,555 
1,444,109 
118,484,411 
998,446 
3,051,052 
3,766,978 
12,084,298 
11,345,374 
2,575,084 
2,684,184 
300.570.7*3 
18,743,199 


3,962,937 
2,687,362 
303,8(50 
591,199 
4,647.1'.''.' 
4,225.  M  7 
1,414.9..5 
152.090.213 
774,723 
3,074,708 
3, 820,35s 
2,077.^  1' 
3,784,903 
1.S29.72S 

901,377 

123.091,101' 

9,532,770 


451,425 
299,617 
7,009,344 
3, 194,232 
5,792,638 
2,074,(545 
3,176,776 
140,175,358 
1,569,893 
4,007,929 
4,108,561 
15,460,129 
14,295,819 
3,149,898 
3,359,720 
442,213,343 
27,948.290 


4,026,578 
3.507.C01 
502,  121 
655,987 
4,637,849 
4,804,830 
1,700,281 
183,734,820 
1,215,434 
2,OSO,4N4 
1,663,884 
2,697,871 
3,5oo,410 
2J95,806 
1.197.039 

168,»H  i;,,S(  Ml 

11.019.297 


475,061,111  507,408,285 


1,096,883,675  1,086,465,017 


718,602 
504,248 
7,172,199 
3,377,462 
4,437.44  4 
1,830,370 
3,231,806 
128,932,483 
1,478,286 
2,546,142 
4,377.154 
1  1.  "20.037 
14,465,089 
2,790,854 
2,634,477 
402,985,320 
26,314,600 


4,914,199 
4,065,07!! 
7" '1.575 
(541,411 
4,920,604 
4,790,749 
2,038,292 
217.90o.S27 
1,996,514 
2,114,033 

4,750.759 
3, 857.04S 
4,338,303 
5, 160,172 
1,591,877 
200,836,674 
10.070,985 


466,827 
329,417 
6,412,233 
2,940,192 
6,178,431 
1,233,508 
3,968,205 

88,196,171 
3,463.149 
3,664,897 
1,698,597 
7,991,047 
4,324.227 
1,659,212 
2,788,648 
423,824.(562 

19.917,309 


5,553,283 
4,443,09(3 
(574,7(54 
690,129 
4.541.227 
4,415,933 
2,566,682 
222,949,315 
2,3i  Hi.tivJ 

643,928 
3,207,714 
15,371,451 
1,963,582 

5.1  (in,  146 
991,184 
221,012,228 
10,922,941 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ending  April. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuffs  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  mfrs.  of  

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons    

Curtains    

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware. 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods   

Fish  


Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  mfrs.  of  

Fruits  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Glass   

Gloves  and  mitts    

Grasses,  fibres  and  mfrs.  of   

Grease   

Gunp  wder  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  India-rubber  and  mfrs.  of. 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc   

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  mfrs.  of  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  


Brass  and  mfrs.  of  

Copper  and  mfrs.  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Tin  and  mfrs.  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils  

Oilcloth...      

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  mfrs.  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons    

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects    

Silk  and  mfrs.  of  

Soap.   

Spirits  and  wines  

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

Tea  


Tobacco  

Vegetables  

Watches  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of. 
Wool  and  mfrs.  of. 


Total  value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
Imported  :  — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Total  imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  ,  


Total  Imports 


1914. 


1,314,651 

2,405,43 

6,777,159 

9,270,990 

3,209,253 

19,442,825 
329,164 

49,679,287 
2,756,070 
2,284,891 
4,398,739 

36,986,656 
575,758 

14,353,838 
3,078,878 
8,719,682 
4,829,556 
2,164,584 
5,937,325 

17,259,228 
3,495,436 
4,946,234 
2,710,435 
1,643,135 
1,108,083 
1,278,421 
8,714,275 
5,369,870 
8,598,950 
8,377,643 
142,813,381 


1915. 


4,271,387 
6,351,887 
114,556.252 
6,220,244 
2,155,779 

17,011,857 
2,240,639 
1,899,223 
2,131,322 
7,916,506 
3,054,935 

10,573,523 
1,859,601 
1,651,713 

13,998,541 
9,689,181 
1,292,609 
7,017,189 

17,801,847 
6,597.018 
6, 838;  228 
3,382,591 
1,547,208 

24,482,906 

30,539,925 


401,643,627 
205,134,(580 


606,778,307 
15,044,257 


021.X22.564 


Total. 


652,212 
1,113,729 
5,716,095 

14,085,784 
2,006,476 
8,024,474 
124,343 

37,893,301 
2,063,677 
1,912,624 
3,286,910 

27,107,563 
370,304 

13,362,045 
1,852,150 
5,829,132 
3,106,117 
1,654,320 
6,440,265 

15,111,703 
2,208,530 
3,391,595 
1,678,295 
2,051,452 
946,794 
1,160,520 
7,659,184 
3,711,833 

13,435,574 
6,826,628 

81,604,935 


2,912,414 
3,337,418 

62,473,643 
4,582,503 
1,345,296 

12,833,144 
1,211,944 
1,071,188 
1,538,224 
5,547,669 
1,702,294 
5,937,456 
1,707,060 
2,447,019 
7,270,824 
8,020,098 
1,186,854 
5,126,567 

19,127,177 
7,489,154 
5,643,104 
2,977,241 
832,758 

13,465,189 

25,063,534 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


277,387,490 
174,437,808 


446,825,298 
132,231,434 


•S7!U);>6,732 


230,864 
83,312 
1,223,107 
539,82' 
261,074 
379,272 
32,897 
165,076 
891,306 
182,371 
379,563 
12,239,444 
275,254 
2,377,458 
1,091,503 
701,934 
1,201,262 
195,674 
3,663,024 
612,617 
387,364 
723,947 
744,441 
40,786 
13,054 
366,462 
1,914,409 
1,419,405 
785,920 
1,134,070 
9,530,281 


219,231 
29,178 

7,006,853 
982,100 
80,193 
403,789 
882,242 
338,731 
445,447 

1,212,430 

1,225,343 
414,890 
642,683 
345,440 

2,419,630 

2,451,328 
120,417 

2,612,277 
574,030 

2,848,923 
431,258 
139,758 
96,752 
310,011 
18,395,172 


65,826,870 
22,366,639 


88,193,509 
2,662 


88,196,173 


From  United 
States. 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported , 


Animals,  living — Total, 


Cattle. 
Horses 
Sheep.. 


Bread  stuffs— Total. 


Barley  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  ,  

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal 
Cordage,  rope  and  twine  


Fish-Total. 


Cod,  etc.,  dry  salted.. 

Lobsters,  canned  

Sah 


Fruits— Total. 


Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of. 
Hay. 


Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur. 
Leather  and  mfrs.  of— Total.  . . . 


Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  etc.— Total 


Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc 
Asbestos  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc. . 

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of ... . 

Nickel  

Silver  ,  

Paper  

Potatoes  

Provisions— Total  

Butter  

Meats— Bacon  an 

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of— Total. 


Logs 
Lu 


Deals,  pine  

M       spruce  and  other. . 
Laths,  palings  and  pickets 

Planks  and  boards  

Sh 

Timber,  square 

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood  pulp  

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  A 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce  

Total 
3oin  and  bullion 

Total  ExrORTB 


Twelve  Months  Ended  April. 


rticles  Exported  : 


1914. 


9, 806, 56  < 


8,020,836 
813,380 
129,827 


159,124,008 


6,340,677 
1,778,367 
2,210,539 
13,830,763 
520,479 
113,677,355 
20,146,518 
4,039,798 
484,218 


20,031,851 


4,594,856 
2,980,357 
6,449,087 


1915. 


Total. 


15,174,184 


To  United 
Kingdom. 


To  United 
States. 


9,272,873 
2,268,140 
235,466 


9 

1,863,210 


1,852,395 


116,570,125     91,663,830  7,910,042 


3,254,870 
907,286 
1,941,811 
8,789,902 
238,742 
74,818,340 
24,812,155 
4,569,334 
1,110,732 


19,448,017 


4,049,352 
3,026,286 
5,114,601 


4,464,180  3,621,009 


3,356,861 
5,617,928 
1,783,065 
8,896,040 


3,522,848  11,312,116 


68,607,324 


2,067,824 
2,740,293 


7,696,: 


2,658,073  5,600,i 


70,433,745 


1,924,758 
2,862,577 
9,488,778 
13,197,182 
11,402,:.  1 4 
5,459,5301 
20,776,093j 
12,918,248 
1,125,067 


25,137,809 

298,571 
18,666,054 

4,199,339 
25,463,049 

2,899,871 


2,327,038 
2,213,297 
7,570,855 
15,491,185 
20,312,424 
5,104,258 
13,637,347 
15,685,211 
694,602 


44,510,771 


2,521,253 
50,012 
1,467,515 
3,712,805 
232,432 
66,850,589 
16,372,515 
96,834 
120,087 


54,134 
1,134,015 
4,224,995 


13,165,649 


9,163,523 
395,412 
278,878 


205,973 
743,346 
21,326 
1,434,825 
2,726 
4,265,425 
225.3<»0 
3,476,396 
868,363 


5,650,817  8,269,956 


1,357,670 
894,528 
17,261 


3,108,433 

2,473,674 
1,251,595 
85,639 
6,2S2 

5,060,226 


220,403 


58,695 
1,383,243 
565,857 
7,681,751 

3,537,251 


2,950,519  2,467,937 


25,436,319  38,267,095 


905,479 

532,529; 

847,428; 

1H5.324 
11,811 
1,497,437 
8,529,647 

G07,905 

71. 


50,068,250 
172.74:. 
1,390,0,X0 
6, 166,999 
1,81)5,812 

19,531,256 
L,878,91  1 
540,17:» 
7,422,409 
6,442,579 

127,324,1131  > 
23,605,616 

450,930,246 
24,130,865 
175,061,111 


64M35 
19,305,783 
15,514,383 
10,198,091' 
3,734,784 
861,892 


1,164,905 

1.  148,229 
6,723,427 

15,379,030 

2,  H72,on 
3,583,955 
4,753,108 

13,119,391 
33,482 


52,704,845 


1,229,405 
1,150,510 
6,506,475 
1,956,035 
19,007.00!) 
3,019,323 
528,477 
6,667,671 
9,319,450 

120,357,654 
53,946,168 

174,303,822 
33,104,463 
507,408,285 


197, 
25,087,641 

222,948,170 
1,145 

222,949,315 


173,215,193 
1  1,992, 17" 

i 88,207,663 
32,804,565 
221,012.228 
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CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner 
;  -  Melbourne,  which  states  that  recently  the  climatic  outlook  has  considerably 
improved,  although  the  rain-fall  has  been  fair  it  has  been  of  an  irreglar  character.. 
Good  genera]  rains  have  not  been  experienced  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  and  in. 
raany  part-  of  Queensland  the  conditions  are  about  as  bad  as  in  the  great  drought, 
of  1902-03. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  existing  conditions,  California  butter  is  now 
-ohl  in  Melbourne,  and,  in  addition  to  wheat  and  oats,  fodder  for  cattle,  horses, 
is  being  extensively  imported.    What  little  local  butter  is  available  is 

a1  2s  hi.  (57  cents)  per  pound  retail  for  first  grade.  In  August  some  butter  of 
domestic  production  will  probably  be  available. 

The  Victorian  Government  has  recently  practically  commandeered  all  meats  in 
cold  storage,  with  the  exception  of  that  required  for  the  Imperial  forces.  After  the 
recent  rains,  a  cold  spell  set  in  causing  the  death  of  thousands  of  poor  conditioned 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  in  this  and  the  adjoining  States. 

So  far  as  the  outlook  for  wheat  is  concerned,  sowing  has  been  very  extensive,  and 
with  necessary  rains  in  September  and  October  the  harvest  should  he  almost  a  record. 
A  icording  to  The  Argus  of  June  4,  some  19,600  tons  of  wheat  have  already  been 
imported  into  the  State  of  Victoria  for  milling  purposes,  in  order  to  supply  the 
deficiency  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the  Victorian  harvest.  From  the  middle  of 
June  until  the  middle  of  September  some  nine  further  steamers  will  arrive,  four  from 
Oregon,  bringing  17,700  tons  of  wheat,  and  five  from  Argentina,  carrying  28,700  tons, 
which  will  be  made  available  to  the  millers,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  previously  made. 


MARKET  FOR  LUMBER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  859  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow.  This  inquiry  refers  to  a  large  importing  firm  in 
Liverpool  who  wish  to  obtain  quotations  on  the  following: — 

Staves. — Quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  the  following  dimensions:  42-inch  by 
g-inch  by  21-inch  to  4J-inch  wide,  average  3-inch.  Spruce,  balsam  fir,  Douglas  fir 
acceptable. 

Spruce,  unplaned. — Quotations  c.i.f.  London  in  parcels:  2  ends  each  17  by  14  by 
fe,  in  one  or  two  pieces;  2  sides  each  20!  by  1?  by  t7<t,  in  one  or  two  pieces;  top  and 
bottom,  20-£  by  14|  by  ft;  4  battens  13£  by  2  by  t%. 

Buyers  can  take  about  500,000  boxes  over  a  year. 

Spruce  butter  boxes. — Quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  the  following  dimensions: 
sides,  13^-inch/12-|--inch  by  13-inch  by  is-inch  full  thick;  ends,  12-inch /11-inch  by 
13-inch  by  i's-inch  full  thick;  bottom,  12|-mch  by  121-inch  by  tk-inch  full  thick;  top, 
13£-inch  by  13|-inch  by  fs-inch  full  thick.  180,000  56-lb.  department  butter  boxes. 

All  parts  in  two  pieces  each  T.  and  G.  Planed  both  sides  to  hold  the  thickness 
named  after  planing  with  a  "  break  joint "  between  sides  and  ends  of  not  lses  than 
3-Hnch  inclusive  of  T.  and  G.  (That  is  to  say  that  the  distance  between  the  joints 
of  the  sides  and  ends  when  the  box  is  made  up  must  not  be  less  than  3:l-inch'). 

The  name  of  the  above  firm  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  department  is  in  receipt  of  correspondence  from  a  highly  responsible  source 
■which  indicates  the  desire  on  the  part  of  a  steamship  company  with  headquarters  at 
Riga,  Russia,  to  develop  trade  between  Canada  and  Russia.  The  willingness  is 
-expressed  to  be  of  assistance  to  any  Canadian  firm  desirous  of  arranging  a  selling 
agency  in  Russia  for  their  products,  it  being  understood  that  in  the  event  of  business 
resulting  the  steamship  line  in  question  would  receive  the  preference  for  the  carriage 
of  the  goods.  This  company  intends  taking  what  general  steps  may  be  considered 
necessary  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  ground  in  order  to  take  advantage  later  of 
the  position  brought  about  by  the  war.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  open  local  agencies 
in  the  more  important  Russian  towns,  and  also  to  increase  the  fleet  of  the  company 
with  a  view  to  capturing  from  the  Germans  the  Russian  trans-Atlantic  trade.  Up  to 
"the  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  direct  line  between  Libau  and  New  York,  prac- 
tically the  entire  Russian  trade  with  North  America  has  had  to  be  transacted  through 
"the  German  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  steamship  line  referred  to,  however, 
in  their  capacity  as  a  local  line  subsidiary  to  the  main  trans-Atlantic  routes,  hope 
to  be  able  to  divert  a  considerable  portion  of  this  profitable  business  to  ports  other 
i;han  German.  It  is  stated  that  the  carriage  of  every  description  of  Canadian  goods 
into  Russia  through  one  or  other  of  the  large  European  transhipment  harbours  such 
-as  London,  Hull,  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam,  would  come  within  their  sphere  of  action. 
If  business  relationships  could  not  be  entered  into  for  the  present  between  Russian 
importers  on  the  one  hand  arid  Canadian  exporting  houses  on  the  other,  it  might 
nevertheless  be  possible  to  induce  firms  in  London  to  a*Ct  as  intermediaries  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Russian  buyer  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  whereby  this  business 
of  intermediary  has  up  to  the  present  been  carried  on  by  the  Germans.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  Russian  steamship  company  above  referred  to  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No. 
A-1052.) 


CANADIAN  CROP  BULLETIN. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  office  gives  the  following  report 
on  the  condition  of  field  crops  throughout  Canada  on  July  1,  as  summarized  from 
telegrams  despatched  from  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms  and  Stations  and 
Illustration  Farms,  in  accordance  with  arrangements  made  between  the  Departments 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — The  planting  season  was  very  late,  but  beneficial  rains 
fell  frequently  from  the  9th  to  the  25th,  assuring  an  excellent  hay  crop  and  a  full 
-crop  of  all  early-sown  cereals.    Hoed  crops  and  late  grains  have  germinated  well  and 
are  growing  splendidly;  fruit  prospects  are  good,  as  no  frost  occurred. 

Nova  Scotia. — From  Kentville  it  is  reported  that  June  has  been  unusually  dark. 
From  the  8th  to  the  25th  it  was  almost  continually  wet,  with  few  drying  winds.  Grain 
•crops  are  growing  well;  grass  and  clover  are  excellent;  potatoes  and  corn  on  dry 
land  are  making  a  fine  start,  but  on  wet  land  are  doing  poorly.  At  River  John  bene- 
ficial rains  fell  from  the  20th  to  the  26th.  The  condition  of  the  grain  crops  is  excellent; 
hoed  crops  and  later  cereals  have  germinated  evenly  and  are  coming  along  well.  At 
Antigonish  hay  and  pastures  are  excellent;  early-sown  grain  is  good;  the  late-sown 
grain  is  germinating  fairly  evenly;  on  June  24  there  were  24  hours'  steady  rain,  all 
low-lying  ground  being  submerged ;  it  has  since  been  cold  ;  parts  of  some  grain  fields 
;are  turning  yellow  from  the  wet. 
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New  Brunswick  —From  Fredericton  it  is  reported  that  June  has  been  excessively 
wet  throughout  central  and  southern  New  Brunswick,  preventing  the  planting  of 
crops  on  damp  lands.  In  northern  New  Brunswick  conditions  are  nearly  normal  and 
crops  on  well-drained  lands  are  progressing  rapidly.  The  hay  crop  outlook  indicates 
a  yield  above  average.  A  report  from  Hartland  states  that  beneficial  rains  fell  from 
the  18th  to  the  30th;  the  condition  of  grain  crops  and  grass  is  light;  hoed  crops, 
s,  are  coming  along  fine.  At  Anagance  heavy  rains  have  fallen  all 
the  month;  hay  is  excellent ;  grain  crops  are  fair;  hoed  crops  have  germinated 
evenly. 

Quebec. — At  Shawville  heavy  rains  fell  between  the  11th  and  22nd;  grain  crops 
are  Looking  well,  hay  is  very  short,  corn  was  retarded  by  heavy  frosts.  .  The  report 
from  Cap  Rouge  states  that  beneficial  rains  fell  from  the  12th  to  the  26th,  improving 
hay,  which,  howTever,  will  be  poor,  the  condition  of  grain  crops  and  silage  corn  is 
excellent,  root  crops  have  not  germinated  evenly.  At  Lennoxville  the  weather  has  been 
rable  for  grain  and  hay.  At  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere  beneficial  rains  have  fallen 
days,  grain  crops  started  well,  but  the  hay  crop  is  about  one-third  less  than  the 
average.  ...j- 

Ontario. — A  report  from  Essex  county  states  that  the  temperature  has  been  much 
below  the  average,  and  the  rainfall  light.  Fall  wheat  is  headed  and  shows  a  heavy 
crop  on  a  large  area,  the  heading  of  barley  is  uneven,  oats  are  good,  peas  excellent 
and  corn  a  little  backward,  turnips  are  germinating  evenly,  the  hay  crop  is  very  light. 
From  Ontario  county  the  weather  has  been  mostly  dry  and  fair,  with  showers  in 
some  parts.  The  condition  of  grain  crops  is  excellent  and  hoed  crops  are  looking 
well,  fruits,  early  tomatoes  and  peaches  give  promise  of  an  excellent  crop.  The  hay 
crop  is  good  and  is  mostly  harvested.  From  Ottawa,  covering  the  districts  of  Eastern 
Ontario,  the  grain  crops  are  reported  as  looking  well,  but  the  hay  crop  is  light  and 
uneven,  hoed  crops  have  germinated  evenly,  excepting  corn,  which  is  backward  and 
uneven  and  badly  in  need  of  rain. 

Saskatchewan. — At  Indian  Head,  Lloydminster,  Kindersley  and  Gull  Lake  grain 
crops  are  reported  as  looking  well  or  excellent,  beneficial  rains  having  fallen  from  the 
4th  to  the  26th.  Late  sown  wheat,  oats  and  barley  showed  less  damage  at  Indian 
Head  from  frosts  of  the  7th  and  15th  than  early-sown  wheat.  Hoed  crops  promise 
well.  At  Kindersley  oats  and  flax  are  well  advanced,  and  at  Gull  Lake  50  per  cent  is 
in  shot  blade.  Scott  Station  reports  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  with  wheat  in 
the  shot  blade  and  a  few  fields  headed  out.  Other  grain  crops  are  coming  along  equally 
well,  hoed  crops  are  retarded  by  cool  weather  and  some  districts  report  injury  from 
frost  of  the  16th.  In  southwestern  Saskatchewan  and  from  Swift  Current  north  to 
Prelate  all  crops  look  excellent.  From  Prelate  west  to  Empress  crops  are  patchy  due 
to  cutworms,  wireworms  and  in  a  few  instances  to  the  sowing  of  poor  seed.  All  hoed 
crops  look  well  though  late.  The  report  from  Rosthern  is  less  favourable.  From  this 
Station  it  is  reported  that  frost  on  the  15th  killed  corn,  tomatoes  and  squash,  retarded 
potatoes  and  injured  small  fruits;  that  there  is  no  hay  crop  through  lack  of  rain; 
and  that  all  grain  crops,  except  those  on  very  well  prepared  land,  are  suffering  from 
drought.  Unless  heavy  rains  come  soon  the  grain  crops  will  be  almost  a  total  failure. 

Alberta. — Telegrams  from  Edmonton,  Lacombe,  Lethbridge,  Pincher  Creek,  Fore- 
most and  Carmangaye  report  a  copious  rainfall  during  June.  Grain  and  hay  crops 
show  vigorous  growth  and  root  crops  are  well  advanced.  At  Lacombe  excessive  rains 
injured  about  10  per  cent  of  the  area  under  grain,  but  90  per  cent  should  produce 
sufficiently  above  the  average  to  offset  this  loss.  At  Lethbridge  conditions  for  grain 
have  been  ideal.  More  sunshine  and  warmer  weather  will  be  beneficial.  Crops  in 
southwestern  Alberta  are  suffering  slightly  from  excessive  rains  and  cold  weather,  in 
south  and  southeastern  Alberta  all  crops  are  fine,  though  patchy  in  a  few  cases. 
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British  Columbia. — The  report  from  Agassiz  states  that  June  has  been  an  excel- 
lent month  for  crop  growth.  Beneficial  showers  fell  from  the  Tth  to  the  14th  and 
cereal  crops  are  maturing  excellently.  Root  and  fodder  crops  are  above  the  average; 
haying  is  well  under  way  and  the  clover  crop  is  harvested.  In  Invermere  copious 
rains  have  fallen,  creating  extremely  favourable  conditions,  clover  and  alfalfa  are 
exceptionally  heavy;  wheat  is  good;  oats  are  only  fair;  hoed  crops  promise  well. 


DEMAND  FOE  FUR  SKINS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  has  informed  the  depart- 
ment that  a  call  has  been  received  from  the  representative  of  a  firm  in  Australia  who 
stated  that  his  firm  would  be  prepared  to  take  the  following  quantities  of  Canadian 
furs  per  annum,  if  the  prices  were  satisfactory : — 

Prime  red  fox — From  2,000  to  10,000  undressed  skins. 
Musquash,  first  and  second  grade — Up  to  5,000  undressed  skins. 
Skunk,  first  grade — Up  to  5,000  undressed  skins. 
Beaver,  good  grade — Up  to  4,000  undressed  skins. 
Otter,  fair  quality — Can  take  considerable  quantities. 

While  the  quantities  as  stated  would  seem  to  be  very  large,  it  is  not  possible  at 
this  distance  to  verify  the  particulars  with  regard  to  the  matter,  but  the  information 
as  furnished  would  seem  to  indicate  an  important  opening  along  these  lines. 

It  is  suggested  that  Canadians  interested  should  also  communicate  with  the  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Melbourne  when  writing  to  the  firm  in  question,  the  name  of  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  No.  832.) 


CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  of  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  August.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the.  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies: — 

Australia. 

To  Sydney — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line :  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
August  4;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  August  4. 

Fiji. 

To  Suva — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
August  4;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  August  4. 

Hawaii. 

To  Honolulu — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  August  4;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  August  4. 

New  Zealand. 


To  Auckland — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  August  4;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  August  4. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  June  16,  1915: — 

Cheese— 

Bristol    90/          93/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   92/  94/ 

London   93/  95/ 

Glasgow  ,  .  .  90/  92/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol     85/         88/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   84/  87/ 

London   85/  88/ 

Glasgow   -  90/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                 ...  81/  84/ 

London  

Glasgow     76/  73/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   84/          88/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   85/  89/ 

London   88/  91/ 

Glasgow  

*  New. 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  June  19,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: —  , 


Quantities. 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)    Cwts. 

Mutton     1.  it  ii    ii 

Pork        .,  „  ,.  .   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   m 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   n 

Beef   „ 

Hams     i 

Pork   M 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    .1 


Margarine   n 

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   n 

Milk,  cream   .      n 

Milk,  condensed   H 

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds   ,, 

Eggs  Gt.  Hud. 

Poultry    Value  £ 

Game    ., 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard    ,   M 

Corn,  Grain,  M<-al  and  Flour — 

Wheat  .9  

Wheatmeal  and  flour  !   „ 

Barley  

Oats   „ 

Peas     ii 

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn  , 


Fruit,  raw — 

Apples        , 

Pears    

Hay  Tons. 

Hops    Cwts. 


1914. 

1915. 

29 

53 

152 

148 

260,475 
178,475 
5,127 

94,686 
87,660 
1,217 

22,282 

16,612 

95,337 
36? 
17,342 
5,969 

147,458 
50(5 
40,070 
5,924 

3,162 
12,937 

3,082 
25,799 

81,992 
28,507 
57,387 

56,398 
24,674 
57,297 

9?0 
22,391 
13 

586,924 
6,4r5 
685 
597 
34,145 

330 
26,886 

340 
99,(538 

371 
57 

693 
70,01 8 

1,883  200 
139,400 
354,700 
200,000 
23,606 
7,670 
604,400 

1,846,800 
185,100 
113,800 
500.500 
05,950 
20,820 
428,400 

43,001 

593 
305 
885 

37,557 
1,302 
107 
1,021 

83000—3 
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AUSTRALIAN  MARKET  FOR  ASBESTOS. 

Din  Department  wishes  to  call  attention  to  trade  inquiry  No.  848,  appearing  in 
this  isMu-  of  the  hullotin,  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne, 
regarding  an  opening  for  Canadian  firms  to  export  asbestos  fibre  to  an  Australian 
house.  What  the  firm  in  question  require  is  a  regular  supply  of  a  regular  quality  of 
is  fibre,  not  very  short  but  from  inch  upwards,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
cemenl  and  asbestos  sheets  or  boards  for  building  purposes;  in  lots  of  five  tons  and 
over  per  shipment,  quoted  f.o.b.  or  e.i.f.  Canada  or  Melbourne.  Any  Canadian  com- 
panii  s,  who  are  in  a  position  to  enter  this  market,  and  wish  to  communicate  with  the 
Australian  house  in  question,  may  obtain  the  name  of  the  firm  by  applying  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  No.  1099.) 


PRODUCTION  OE  POTASH  EROM  SAW-MILL  WASTE. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  making  up, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  deficiency  in  the  supplies  of  potash  manures  caused  by  the 
cessation  of  imports  from  Germany.  The  Timber  Trades  Journal,  London,  publishes 
the  following  information  on  the  use  of  waste  from  saw-mills  as  a  source  of  potash 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell  on  the  value  of 
the  ashes  of  hedge-clippings  and  trimmings  as  a  source  of  potash  and  also  the  work 
of  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  "  the  results 
of  which  indicate  that  there  is  a  commercial  possibility  for  the  production  of  potash 
salts  on  a  commercial  scale  from  forest  production." 

In  addition  to  the  potash  obtainable  from  these  sources  there  is  a  very  large 
amount,  of  which  at  present  little  use  is  made,  in  the  wood  scraps,  saw-dust,  shavings 
from  planing  machines,  etc.,  produced  in  enormous  quantities  in  every  saw-mill  in 
the  country.  Is  it  not  possible  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  source  of  supply  ?  All  that  is 
required  is  a  satisfactory  and  cheap  means  of  burning  the  material,  and  proper 
methods  of  collecting,  mixing,  and  disposing  of  the  product.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  wood-waste,  in  particular  the  saw-dust,  is  saleable  as  such  in  certain  localities, 
and  in  limited  amounts,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  shavings 
and  saw-dust,  especially  from  some  of  the  imported  timbers,  is  very  small.  But  even 
when  allowance  is  made  for  both  these  considerations,  it  remains  a  notable  fact  that 
there  are  very  large  quantities  of  waste  wood  available  for  conversion  into  ash. 

In  many  saw-mills  the  wood-waste  is  already  used  as  fuel  for  raising  steam  or 
for  other  purposes,  and  wood-ash  is  then  a  normal  product.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  arrangements  are.  not  adapted  for  burning  wood,  the  great  piles  of  saw-dust  anfj 
wood  shavings  are  often  a  serious  source  of  embarrassment,  and  in  busy  times,  the 
rapid  removal  of  such  bulky  material  may  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

For  our  present  purpose,  we  may  divide  saw-mills  into  three  classes : — 

(1)  Those  using  wood  only  as  fuel. 

(2)  Those  using  wood  mixed  with  coal  as  fuel. 

(3)  Those  disposing  of  their  waste  wood  otherwise  than  as  fuel. 

1.  Mills  Burning  Wood  only. — In  most  mills  coming  under  this  head,  the  ash 
obtained  either  accumulates  in  a  heap  and  incidentally  loses  nearly  all  its  potash  by 
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exposure  to  rain,  or  it  is  given  away  to  whoever  will  take  it.  In  some  few  cases  it  is 
sold  to  a  neighbouring  farmer  at  a  nominal  price. 

Two  types  of  ash  may  be  distinguished — (1)  a  comparatively  coarse  material 
obtained  by  burning  the  wood-waste  in  open  furnaces  or  in  gas-producing  plants,  etc., 
and  (2)  a  very  fine  powder  or  flue-dust  obtained  from  boiler-flues  and  chimneys.  The 
latter  material  is  the  more  valuable,  sometimes  containing  as  much  as  9  to  10  per 
cent  of  potash,  constituting  a  manure  of  almost  the  same  value  as  kainit ;  it  is  always 
obtained  perfectly  dry,  and  is  in  a  beautifully  fine  mechanical  condition.  A  number 
of  samples  of  both  types  of  ash  have  been  examined,  and  a  few  figures  are  given : — 

Potash 
per  cent. 


Sample.  K  20. 

No.  4  Coarse  Ash:  very  complete  combustion   7-24 

"5        "        "    5-08 

"    6  Flue-dust   6-35 

"    8          "    6-35 

"    9         "       coarser  than  Nos.  6  and  8   5-89 


At  present  the  fact  that  the  ash  or  flue-dust  contains  potash,  and  has  therefore  a 
definite  manurial  value,  is  often  not  realized,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  store  it 
properly.  The  collection  in  quantity  of  such  ash  as  is  already  produced  does,  how- 
ever, present  some  difficulty,  because  the  numerous  smaller  saw-mills  turning  out 
perhaps  not  more  than  8  or  10  tons  of  ash  a  year  are  scattered  all  about  the  country. 
The  most  promising  plan  would  therefore  seem  to  be  to  attempt  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  both  farmers  and  timber  merchants  in  their  respective  localities  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  wood  ashes  in  place  of  kainit  where  potash  manuring  is  contemplated.  At 
the  same  time,  if  even  a  small  general  demand  sprang  up,  and  the  collection  of  the 
material  could  be  satisfactorily  organized,  a  considerable  trade  could  probably  be  done. 

2.  Mills  Binning  a  Mixture  of  Wood  and  Coal. — From  the  fertilizer  point  of  view 
the  addition  of  coal  ashes  to  the  wood-ash  is  a  very  serious  disadvantage,  and  the  use 
of  such  a  mixture  cannot  be  recommended.  If,  however,  the  ash  were  a  saleable 
commodity,  there  are  many  saw-mills  where  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  increase  the 
use  of  wood,  thus  increasing  the  output  of  pure  wood  ash. 

3.  Mills  which  do  not  Employ  Wood  as  Fuel. — It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  in  the  saw-mills  where  the  waste  is  not  burned  it  often  accumulates  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  If  there  were  any  sort  of  demand  for  wood-ash,  local 
cr  general,  a  large  number  of  firms  who  do  not  now  burn  their  waste  would  find  it 
worth  while  installing  plants  adapted  to  use  wood  as  fuel  either  for  steam-raising  or 
gas-making.  Moreover,  in  big  towns,  where  there  are  many  large  saw-mills  turning 
out  hundreds  of  tons  of  wood-waste  every  week,  it  might  very  well  pay  to  set  up 
special  plant  for  burning  the  waste  for  the  express  purpose  of  ash  production.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details  with  reference  to  these  points,  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  latter  is  now  being  tried  in  Scotland. 

The  matter  can,  perhaps,  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  an  increased  demand  for 
wood-ash,  even  though  the  price  were  low,  could  be  met  by  an  increased  supply. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  wood-ash  and  flue-dust  from  saw-mill  furnaces,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  since  timber  is  relatively  poorer  in  potash  than  leave-, 
bark,  twigs,  etc.,  the  material  will  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  contain  less  potash 
than  similar  ash  obtained  by  burning  the  undergrowth  and  waste  of  forest  and  wood- 
land. It  will,  therefore,  constitute  a  somewhat  lower  grade  and  cheaper  fertilizer. 
On  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  price  of  kainit,  ashes  such  as  those  of  which  the  analyses 
are  given,  should  be  worth  anything  from  25s.  to  50s.  per  ton;  and  since  ash  is  almost 
purely  a  waste  product,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  could  compete  with 
kainit  even  in  normal  times. 

The  special  suitability  of  wood-ash  as  a  source  of  potash  for  plants  is  well  known. 
It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  emphasize  two  points.    In  the  first  place,  the  potash  in 
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I  ash  is  present  for  the  most  part  as  potassium  carbonate,  a  salt  very  easily  soluble 
in  water.    This  is  an  advantage  from  the  fertilizer  point  of  view,  since  it  means  that 
l  th<  potash  is  readily  available  for  the  plant;  but  it  necessitates  care  being  taken 
that  the  material  shall  not  get  wet  by  exposure  to  rain.   The  action  of  rain  in  washing 
>   potash  is  surprisingly  rapid  and  complete;  examples  of  this  are  given  by  Dr. 
R       II  in  the  article  previously  referred  to. 

Finally,  an  important  point  is  the  necessity  that  will  arise  for  very  thoroughly 
mixing  of  any  bulk  of  wood-ash  on  account  of  the  considerable  variations  in  the  per- 
centage  of  potash  in  different  lots.  For  marketing,  every  consignment  would  have  to 
be  sold  on  its  analysis,  and  would  therefore  have  to  be  uniform  in  composition 
throughout. 

Enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  indicate  that  the  possibility  of  the  utilization 
of  waste  wood  from  saw-mills  as  a  source  of  potash  is  at  least  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Tl  ore  would  appear  to  be  available  a  useful  supply  of  "home-produced"  potash 
fertilizer. 

WASTE  WOOD  DISTILLATION. 

When  wood  is  burnt  with  free  access  of  air,  gases  are  produced,  whilst  a  certain 
mounl  of  beat  is  developed,  and  as  ash  is  left  which  contains  the  mineral  constitu- 
ent- of  the  wood,  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  of  sodium,  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  calcium,  mangnesia,  phosphates,  etc.  In  localities  where  timber  is  abundant,  car- 
bonate of  potassium  (potash)  may  be  manufactured  from  wood  ash,  says  the  Timber 
Trades  Journal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  wood  is  burnt  with  restricted  access  of  air,  or  is 
heated  in  vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded,  which  is  the  case  when  it  is  burnt  in 
charcoal  heaps  or  heated  in  retorts,  it  undergoes  a  more  or  less  complete  distillation, 
and  other  products  are  obtained. 

The  dry  distillation  of  wood  commences  at  a  temperature  of  100  to  130  degrees 
C,  the  first  substance  to  distil  over  being  water,  the  proportion  of  which  naturally 
depends  on  the  degree  of  dampness  of  the  wood. 

The  dampness  of  wood  waste  will  largely  depend  upon  whether  it  has  bem  kept 
under  cover  or  been  left  lying  in  the  open,  and  this  will  materially  influence  the 
amount  of  fuel  necessary  for  its  distillation.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable,  where  it  is 
prai  ticable,  to  subject  sawdust  to  a  preliminary  drying  before  it  is  introduced  into 
the  distilling  apparatus. 

As  the  temperature  is  raised  from  145  degrees  to  500  degrees  C,  the  products 
obtained  are  water,  acetic  acid,  wood  spirit  (methyl  alcohol)  and  tar,  as  well  as  various 
gases,  whilst  wood  charcoal  is  left  in  the  retort.    When  the  temperature  is  rapidly 

d,  acetic  acid  is  the  chief  product;  this  must,  however,  be  quickly  removed  from 
the  heated  vessels,  or  it  will  undergo  further  decomposition. 

The  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood  vary  both  in  kind  and  amount  according 
r  i  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  higher  the  temperature  the  greater 
is  the  proportion  of  gaseous  products,  and  it  is  usual  not  to  exceed  an  incipient  red 
heat. 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  distillation  itself,  two  different  modes  of  operating 
must  be  distinguished  : — 

(1)  The  wood  (sawdust  and  other  refuse)  is  submitted  to  distillation  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  the  largest  possible  yield  of  acetic  acid  and  tar,  with  which  object 
the  distillation  is  carried  on  slowly  and  at  a  low  temperature;   even  in  this  cise  a 

derable  amount  of  gas  is  produced  which,  however,  for  the  m^st  part  consists  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide,  burns  with  a  very  feebly  illuminous  flame,  and 
can  best  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  heat  by  passing  it  first  through  a  layer  of 
incandescent  carbon  by  which  the  carbon  dioxide  is  reduced  to  monoxide.  This 
reduction  takes  place  in  those  forms  of  furnace  in  which  the  gases  from  the  distilla- 
tion are  conducted  into  the  space  below  the  fire  grate. 

(2)  The  wood  is  distilled  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  gas  and  tar,  with  but 
little  acetic  acid.    In  this  case  it  is  rapidly  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature;  the 
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greater  part  of  the  volatile  products,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  is 
further  decomposed  with  formation  of  hydrocarbons  which  are  partly  liquid,  partly 
gaseous.  The  gases  so  obtained  have  a  higher  illuminating  power,  whilst  the  yield 
of  tar  is  considerable,  and  that  of  acetic  acid  small. 

The  pyroligneous  acid  resulting  from  the  distillation  is  a  mixture  of  methyl 
alcohol,  methyl  acetate,  acetone,  acetic  acid  and  water;  the  tar  contains  benzene, 
toluene,  xylene,  cumene,  naphthalene,  paraffin,  phenol,  cresol,  etc. 

According  to  the  temperature,  the  products  are : — 

(a)  Gases  from  160  degrees  to  360  degrees:  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid), 
carbon  monoxide,  marsh  gas  (methane);  from  360  degrees  to  432  degrees:  hydrogen, 
acetylene,  propylene,  butylene. 

(b)  Pyroligneous  acid  from  180  degrees  to  300  degrees:  formic  and  acetic  acids 
from  200  degrees  to  360  degrees;  propionic  acid,  butyric  acid,  veleric  acid,  caproic 
acid,  metacetone,  acetic  acid,  methyl  acetate,  methalamine  acetate  and  aldehyde. 

(c)  Tar  from  360  degrees  to  a  red  heat:  the  substances  mentioned  above. 

The  charcoal,  acetic  acid  and  methyl  alcohol  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  saw- 
dust have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  principal  products,  the  tar  being  looked  upon 
as  a  by-product,  and  the  process  of  distillation  conducted  accordingly.  Lately,  how- 
ever, more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  tar,  and  from  it  have  carbons,  which  are 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  (or  so-caleld  "aniline")  dyes. 
In  carrying  out  a  distillation  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  decide 
what  products  it  is  desired  to  obtain  and  to  arrange  accordingly. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE  POINTERS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  a  Commission  House  of 
merchants  in  Buenos  Aires  (the  name  of  which  firm  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Refer.  File  No.  714)  who  desire 
to  be  put  in  contact  with  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to  introducing  Canadian 
manufactures  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Republic  of  Argentina.  As  the  progressive 
exhaustion  of  the  stocks  of  merchandise  has  obliged  the  merchant  to  furnish  himself 
with  goods  from  any  countries,  which  are  in  a  position  to  supply  this  market,  Canada 
could  doubtless  occupy  a  much  larger  place  in  the  export  trade  to  South  America. 
The  chief  points  to  be  considered  in  undertaking  trade  with  Argentina  are  detailed 
in  a  memoranda  attached  to  this  letter,  and  as  they  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters  to  South  America,  these  points  are  therefore  reproduced  herewith : — 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE. 

The  conditions  of  sale  constitute  a  factor  of  primary  importance  in  South 
America  trade  operations,  the  most  acceptable  being  those,  which  guarantee  equally 
to  the  buyer  and  to  the  seller  the  payment  of,  or  the  correct  reception  of  the  goods 
in  question,  exposing  neither  of  those  interested  to  any  grave  risks. 

Based  on  this  standard,  the  European  exporting  houses  which  realize  the  largesl 
number  of  transactions  with  South  America  have  established  as  a  minimum  term  for 
payment,  the  acceptation  of  an  accepted  bill  of  exchange  at  least  30  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  shipping  documents,  which  are  turned  over  after  the  goods  have  arrived 
at  port  of  destination.  This  transaction  is  effected  through 'the  Intermediary  of  the 
banks,  to  whom  all  shipping  documents  are  consigned,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
collection  of  the  obligations.  It  is  advisable  to  note  that  the  current  Condition,  and 
the  one  the  best  received  there  is  between  90  and  180  days  from  the  shipping  invoice 
date  and  the  accepting  of  the  draft  against  shipping  documents. 
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SAMPLES. 

In  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  goods  and  to  introduce  these  to  the  probable 
stive  buyer,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  at  disposal  a  showing  of  samples  of 
ids,  :i-  even  when  the  catalogue  of  a  certain  house  is  reliable  and  efficacious, 
i1  is  preferable  always  to  haw  samples,  since  the  buyers  very  often  are  determined 
eriously  to  study  any  transaction  without  being  able  to  appreciate  the  goods 
themselves. 

[j  La  accessary  to  take  into  account  that  in  South  America  when  the  samples 
exceed  certain  dispositions  determined  by  the  Customs  laws,  they  are  liable  to  duty 
charges  just  as  Lf  they  were  in  reality  ordinary  merchandise.  The  dispositions  in 
-11  according  to  the  Customs  Regulations  are  the  following:  Those  articles  which 

considered  as  samples  are  as  follows: — All  bulk  which  contains  sample  cuttings  of 

g  1-  w  hich  cannol  serve  in  any  way  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  ordinarily  applied, 

or  Loose  pieces  of  goods  which  are  usually  sold  in  sets  for  use.  They  may  come  varied, 
but  only  in  one  or  two  pieces  in  each  species  or  quality,  and  that  the  goods  contained 
arc  those  which  usually  come  in  large  quantities  of  one  species  or  one  quality  in  large 
bulk. 

These  samples  are  nullified  by  the  Customs  before  being  allowed  entry.  Treating 
of  articles  whose  classifications  of  samples  may  be  contested  on  account  of  their 
being  able  to  be  used  or  sold,  the  Customs  permit  their  entry  on  a  guarantee  being 
given  that  they  will  be  shipped  at  least  90  or  180  days  after  entry,  providing  that  it 
is  not  preferred  to  pay  the  corresponding  duties  as  if  they  were  ordinary  merchandise. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  details  in  mind. 

QUOTATION  OF  PRICES. 

The  most  current  form  of  quotation  consists  of  giving  prices  of  goods  taken  at 
the  Port  of  Buenos  Aires,  since  it  facilitates  very  much  the  transaction  for  the  buyer. 
If  it  is  not  possible  to  quote  the  price  for  the  goods  taken  in  the  port  of  shipment,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  all  the  details  with  regard  to  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  determining  of  the  goods.  It  is  necessary  to  know  first  what  kind  of 
quotations  are  exclusively  preferred. 

DISCOUNT. 

Details  referring  to  corresponding  discount  on  each  article  and  the  conditions  of 
sale  applicable,  should  not  be  omitted. 

PACKING. 

In  all  the  shipments  for  the  exterior,  the  good  packing  of  the  merchandise  is  very 
important  in  order  to  avoid  demands  and  claims  of  molestation.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  form  of  packing  and  characteristics  of  each  article  be  transmitted. 

MERCHANDISE. 

It  is  indispensable  that  a  complete  list  and  as  many  details  as  possible  relating 
to  the  goods  be  forwarded  advising  whether  it  is  a  question  of  goods  to  be  made  or  in 

stock. 

.     TRADE  MARKS  AND  PATENTS. 

In  all  cases  which  require  it,  it  is  very  important  to  have  registered  the  trade- 
mark and  acknowledgment  of  the  patent  before  commencing  any  transactions  what- 
ever, with  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  harm  which  may  be  done  to  the  real  pro- 
prietor.   In  this  respect  complete  details,  if  necessary  should  be  given. 
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Each  order  should  be  accompanied  by  information.  It  is  of  course  understood 
that  operations  which  are  realized  will  be  effected  with  houses  of  recognized  solvency 
and  honourableness. 

SALES  COMMISSION. 

It  should  be  stated  what  per  cent  commission  direct  or  indireoi  will  be  allowed 
on  all  transactions  realized  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic. 

CONTRACT. 

A  contract  is  usually  entered  into  with  houses  that  are  represented  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  greatest  efficiency  and  stability  of  arrangements. 


POSSIBLE  OUTLET  FOE  CANADIAN  PRODUCE. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  trade  inquiry  No.  846,  appearing  in  this  number  of 
the  'Weekly  Bulletin,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Winnipeg 
Industrial  Bureau.  This  inquiry  refers  to  a  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  state 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  any  quantity  of  apples,  chilled  fish,  poultry, 
eggs,  etc.,  in  that  country.  They  are  also  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  fruit- 
growers in  Canada  as  it  is  stated  they  are  able  to  place  the  growers  in  direct  contact 
with  sellers  of  good  standing. 

The  name  of  the  firm  in  question  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Eefer  File  No.  637.) 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAY. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
Roos,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railways.  These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No. 
1435.)  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders 
close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

29,006 — August  4 —  33  tons  copper  plates. 

29.007  "  102    tons  steel  boiler  plates. 

29.008  "  9}  tons  1-ineh  copper  rod. 

29.009  "  7  tons  angle  iron. 

29.015  "  553  cwt.  copper  tubes. 

29.016  "  700  cwt.  brass  tubes. 
29,010 — Sept.  1 —  40  steel  blooms. 

28,863         "  8 — 500,000  steel  spring  washers. 

A  mail  leaves  Vancouver  on  August  4,  which  is  due  at  Melbourne  on  August  28. 

An  additional  tender  which  closes,  alternatively,  at  either  the  offices  of  the  Vic- 
toria Railways,  Melbourne,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  Mel- 
bourne Place,  The  Strand,  W.C.,  London,  England,  on  September  1,  1015,  as 
follows : — 

28,242 — Sept  1 — 33,570  tons  SO-lb.  steel  rails,  as  specified. 
29,342        "  2,111  tons  steel  fish-plates,  as  specified. 

Tenderers  will  probably  submit  their  offers  to  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria  in 
London.  The  return  mail  to  reach  Melbourne  before  September  1  is  that  leaving 
Vancouver  on  August  4. 
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IMPORT  DUTIES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  London,  England, 
has  prepared  memoranda  regarding  import  duties  and  customs  regulations,  in  the 
various  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  with  the  object  in  view  of  giving  those  inter- 
ested full  particulars  of  the  customs  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  principal  coun- 
:  s,  which  form  neutral  markets  for  various  kinds  of  goods,  in  connection  with  the 
i  (forts  now  being  made  by  the  British  manufacturers  and  traders  to  capture  German 
and  Austrian  trade.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  points:  Import 
duties,  certificates  of  origin,  commercial  travellers'  regulations,  etc.  The  following- 
are  some  of  the  specific  subjects  treated  in  these  memoranda,  the  details  of  which  may 
I  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa:  Cutlery,  plated  ware, 
and  clocks  and  watches,  including  movements;  hollow-ware  (enamelled  iron,  alumi- 
nium and  tin)  ;  utensils  of  wood,  brushes  and  brooms,  electrical  apparatus  and  appli- 
es, fancy  goods,  fine  earthenware,  porcelain  and  chinaware,  fine  glassware  and 
lanin  globes,  etc.,  furniture  of  wood,  jewellery  and  haberdashery,  hardware,  piece 
goods,  printing  and  stationery,  toy  trade,  and  tools. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  RUSSIA. 

With  further  reference  to  the  articles  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos. '  593 
and  594  on  the  subject  of  the  regulations  respecting  certificates  of  origin  for  goods 
imported  into  Russia,  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  has  published  telegraphic  infoima- 
tion  from  H.M.  Ambassador  at  Petrograd  to  the  effect  that  the  following  further 
regulations  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  were  published  on  the  19th  June : — 

Certificates  of  origin  will  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  foreign  goods  which 
arrive  in  the  empire  direct  from  Allied  countries;  nor  will  such  certificates  be 
required  in  the  case  of  foreign  goods  despatched  to  Russia  from  Allied  countries  by 
parcel  post. 

When  goods  from  Allied  countries  are  imported  into  the  empire  after  passing  in 
transit  through  other  countries,  or  after  transhipment  at  intermediate  ports,  certifi- 
cates of  origin  issued  at  the  place  of  despatch  only  will  be  required.  Russian  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  will  certify  only  the  signatures  on  the  certificates,  and 
not  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  regarding  the  origin  of  the  goods  covered  by  the 
certificate. 

Certificates  of  origin  will  not  be  required  for  the  undermentioned  goods  on 
importation  into  the  empire:  Aluminium;  asphalt;  antimony;  camphor,  crude; 
cotton,  raw;  copper;  copra,  unhusked;  dyewoods;  fluorspar;  gutta-percha;  herrings; 
iodine;  iron  ore;  jute,  raw;  lead;  naphtha — liquid  products  distilled  from;  nitric 
acid;  pyrites,  sulphurous;  rice;  rubber;  saltpetre,  Chile,  unrefined;  sulphur,  crude: 
sulphuric  acid;  tanning  materials  and  extracts;  tin;  zinc. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

MOLYBDENUM  ORES  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  only  molybdenum  ore  of  importance  is  molybdenite,  MoS2.  It  is  widely, 
though  usually  sparingly,  distributed,  and  is  known  to  occur  in  the  following  coun- 
tries of  the  British  Empire:  England,  Scotland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  South  Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  also  found  in  Austria,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 

During  1913  more  than  half  the  world's  production  of  molybdenite  ore  came  from 
Australia.  The  production  in  Queensland  began  in  1900,  and  gradually  rose  to  100 
tons  in  1906,  from  which  figure  the  annual  output  varied  little  during  the  following 
six  years,  the  production  in  1912  being  102  tons,  valued  at  £17,349.  In  1913  the  out- 
put fell  to  66  tons,  valued  at  £19,001.  The  tungsten  mines  at  Wolfram  are  the  chief 
source  of  Queensland's  output.  With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  molybdenite  produc- 
tion in  Queensland  the  annual  report  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Mines  for  1913 
states  that  continued  production  may  be  expected  from  Wolfram,  with  increasing 
amounts  from  Bamford,  Kangaroo  Hills,  and  the  Mackay  hinterland,  while  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  molybdenite-bearing  veins  of  the  Maryborough  and  Brisbane  back 
country  may  yet  become  productive. 

Most  of  the  molybdenite  produced  in  New  South  Wales  is  obtained  from  the 
Whipstick  Mines,  in  the  Pambula  Division,  from  which  73  tons  of  ore,  valued  at 
£6,400,  were  raised  in  1913.  The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1913 
states  that  the  total  quantity  of  molybdenite  exported  in  1913  was  78  tons  16  cwts., 
valued  at  £6,802,  as  compared  with  56  tons  11  cwts.,  valued  at  £3,706,  in  1912.  In 
the  Deepwater  Division,  the  Bow  Creek  molybdenite  mines  raised  70  tons  of  crude 
ore,  valued  at  £1,000;  whilst  at  Kingsgate,  in  the  Glen  Innes  Division,  a  vigorous 
policy  of  development  was  pursued  during  the  year.  A  discovery  of  molybdenite, 
associated  with  other  minerals,  was  made  in  the  parish  of  Wunglebong,  in  the  Tenter- 
field  Division,  and  the  indications  are  said  to  be  promising. 

Molybdenite  has  also  been  found  in  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania, and  specimens  of  the  ore  from  these  areas  may  be  seen  in  the  Public  Exhibi- 
tion Galleries  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

There  are  numerous  occurrences  of  molybdenite  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
but  there  has  been  very  little  production  of  the  mineral.  In  1913  there  was  some 
prospecting  activity  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  British  Columbia.  It  is  reported  that 
a  mine  in  British  Columbia  despatched  a  car-load  of  high-grade  material  for  milling 
in  Denver,  and  that  a  small  trial  shipment  of  the  Ontario  ore  was  made  to  England. 

In  view  of  the  extremely  high  price  now  prevailing  for  molybdenum  and  its  ores, 
and  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  British  output,  the  Imperial  Institute  has  com- 
municated with  the  various  producing  countries  in  the  empire  with  reference  to  the 
present  special  opportunities  of  disposing  of  the  ore. — (Commercial  Intelligence.) 

\l  STB  M.I  \\    MATCH  TRADE. 

The  consumption  of  matches  and  vestas  in  Australia  during  L913  (the  latest  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available)  was  approximately  $1,221,200,  of  which  $413,600 
represented  matches  manufactured  in  the  Commonwealth  itself.  Wooden  safety 
matches  of  the  type  commonly  called  Swedish  made  up  the  bulk  ((53  per  cent)  of  the 
imports. 

As  classified  in  the  official  returns,  Australia's  imports  in  (.913  were:  In  boxes 
containing  100  matches  or  less,  wax,  $199,570  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  $101,739, 
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Belgium,  $59,683,  and  Ctaly,  $36,890;  wooden  and  other,  $509,440,  of  which  $415,443 
worth  came  From  the  United  Kingdom,  $6,492  worth  from  Austria-Hungary,  and 
$77,913  worth  from  Sweden.  In  boxes  containing  over  100  matches — wax,  $98,440, 
•n  the  United  Kingdom;  wooden  and  other,  $156,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying 
$15  worth  of  these. 

1;  is  to  be  noted  that  no  portion  of  the  imports  above  enumerated  has  come  from 
the  United  States,  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  wax  and  Swedish  safety  matches 
have  Q(  \<  r  enjoyed  a  large  popular  demand  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  manu- 
facturing  of  them  has  not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent. 

During  the  year  named  the  import  duties  on  matches,  when  in  boxes  containing 
ir  less,  were  6d.  (12.2  cents)  per  gross  boxes  if  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Is.  (24-3  cents)  if  imported  from  other  countries.  (Under  the  new 
now  in  force  these  rates  are  increased  2d.,  or  4  cents.)  For  several  years  the 
s  From  Sweden  have  been  steadily  diminishing,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  effects 
of  the  preferential  duties.  Several  Swedish  firms  have  gone  to  London  and  are 
manufacturing  there  under  the  name  of  Trummer  &  Co.  (Vulcan  Globe  Co.)  Evidence 
submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commission  shows  that  the  English  manufacturers,  Bryant 
&  May,  practically  control  the  match  industry  in  Australia,  for,  besides  being 
nter<  sted  in  the  principal  factory,  they  also  are  agents  for  firms  in  Brussels  and  Milan 
— an  arrangement  that  places  in  the  hands  of  the  combination  practically  the  entire 
isim  ss  in  wax  matches  and  four-fifths  of  that  in  wooden  matches. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  moment  appears  to  be  a  particularly  favourable  one  for 
American  manufacturers  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  Australian  market.  The  local 
factories  are  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  some  of  the  chemicals 
essential  to  the  making  of  matches,  and  their  output  is  likely  to  be  seriously  affected; 
the  Belgium  product  is  entirely  eliminated,  the  operations  of  Trummer  &  Co.  have 
been  much  curtailed  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  cargoes  of  wood  through  from  Sweden 
to  England,  and  Italy's  manufacturing  industry  will  doubtless  suffer  on  account  of 
that  Kingdom's  entry  into  the  international  conflict.  A  shortage  of  matches  is  already 
felt  in  Australia  and  importers  are  seeking  new  sources  of  supply.  Some  contracts 
have  been  placed  in  Japan,  which  country  is  producing  matches  of  the  Swedish  type 
at  low  prices. 

The  usual  method  of  packing  wooden  matches  is  in  cases  containing  50  gross  of 
-mall  boxes  of  60  matches  each.  The  customs  regulations  require  that  the  small  boxes 
shall  bear  labels  stating  the  country  of  origin  and  the  average  number  of  matches  in 
each  box.  These  regulations  should  be  carefully  followed,  as  an  additional  duty  of 
2s,  (48.7  cents)  per  gross  of  boxes,  irrespective  of  country  of  origin,  is  imposed 
{t  when  in  boxes  upon  which  the  number  of  matches  contained  therein  is  not  printed 
or  -tamped."  The  former  additional  duty  of  7d.  (14.2  cents)  per  gross  of  boxes 
"  when  in  boxes  with  printed  matter  thereon  other  than  the  manufacturer's  name, 
trade  mark,  and  address,  and  a  description  of  the  article  contained  therein  "  does  not 
appear  in  the  new  tariff. 

Although  the  matches  usually  imported  are  either  of  wax  or  the  Swedish  type, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  other  classes  of 
matches.  It  might  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  introduce  the  type  of  matches 
commonly  used  in  the  United  States.  Manufacturers  are  advised  to  send  dummy 
samples  showing  styles  of  matches,  boxes,  etc.,  and  give  full  particulars  as  to  price. — 
(United  States  Commerce  Reports). 

SWEDISH  TIMBER  MARKET. 

In  Kommersiella  Meddelanden  for  May  15  there  is  the  usual  report  by  " — n." 
He  states  that  during  April  there  was  no  increased  activity  as  regards  contracting, 
but,  nevertheless,  contracts  were  made  daily.  During  the  six  weeks  which  have 
elapsed  since  it  has  been  possible  to  export  Swedish  timber  from  the  Baltic,  at  least 
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100,000  standards  have  been  placed,  so  that  at  least  350,000  standards  or  one-third  of 
this  year's  estimated  production,  have  been  sold.  The  sales  are  very  unequally 
divided  between  the  shippers;  some  have  cleared  more  than  half  their  stocks,  while 
others  have  sold  only  small  quantities.  The  Upper  Gulf  district  seems  to  have  sold 
more  than  the  other  districts.  The  stipulations  under  which  sales  are  effected  now 
differ  considerably  from  earlier  conditions.  This  is  especially  noticeable  as  regards 
terms  of  payment.  English  importers  have  discounted  the  value  of  the  Swedish  State 
Insurance  Commission's  policies,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  English  Timber 
Trade  Federation  to  buy  only  on  c.i.f.  terms  with  payment  after  the  arrival  of  cargo, 
instead  of  the  usual  terms — f.o.b.  against  shipping  documents — has  had  an  effect  in 
Swedish  circles.  English  importers  have  also  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  right  to 
cancel  contracts  if  goods  are  not  shipped  from  the  mills  within  a  fixed  time.  The 
reason  for  the  deferred  payment  condition  is  said  to  be  the  uncertainty  of  the  German 
Government's  intentions  regarding  timber,  and  it  is  also  said  that  last  autumn 
English;  importers  had  some  rather  unpleasant  experiences  of  the  Swedish  State 
Insurance  Commission's  policie?.  As  the  commission  has  now  declared  its  willing- 
ness to  pay  compensation  for  damage  by  capture  or  seizure,  even  if  compensation  for 
such  damage  be  exempted  according  to  paragraph  1,  section  2,  of  the  insurance  policy, 
all  the  English  importers'  apprehensions  should  disappear.  The  terms  now  offered 
by  the  Swedish  State  Insurance  Commission  are  rather  more  favourable  than  those 
of  Lloyd's  policies.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  reason  for  Swedish 
shippers  to  give  in  over  terms  of  payment,  as  some  shippers  did  immediately  after 
the  English  recommendations  were  forwarded.  The  other  shippers  could  do  nothing 
else  than  follow  suit.  On  the  other  hand,  exporters  have  unanimously  agreed  to  stand 
out  for  the  imaginary  profit  which  is  covered  by  insurance  if  a  ship  is  torpedoed,  and 
which  should  be  due  to  the  seller.  This  is  very  reasonable,  as  the  shipper  suffers  from 
all  the  indirect  consequences  of  the  war,  such  as  delays  on  the  journey  through 
various  causes,  which  involve  delayed  payments,  slow  settlement  of  compensation 
claims,  etc.  The  Swedish  State  Insurance  Commission  has  issued  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  premiums  which  have  already  been  fixed  will  not  be  raised  unless  most 
exceptional  circumstances  make  such  a  step  necessary. 

All  timber  cargoes  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  customs  district 
in  which  the  ship  loaded,  stating  that  the  goods  are  of  Swedish  origin,  and  that  no 
firewood,  pit  props,  or  other  contraband  goods  are  included. — {Anglo- Swedish  Trade 
Journal.) 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  FLAX  INDUSTRY. 

A  considerable  development  of  production  is  being  observed  in  the  Russian  flax 
industry.  In  some  concerns  the  number  of  spindles  has  increased  by  4-3  per  cent, 
and  all  flax  mills  are  working  at  full  speed;  a  number  of  new  concerns  are  also  being 
established.  After  the  reconstructions  and  extensions  that  are  taking  place,  the 
number  of  spindles  in  the  Russian  industry  will  be  increased  by  20,000  or  22,000, 
which  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  and  this  will  cause  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  flax  of  4,500  to  5,400  short  tons. 

Tn  connection  with  the  increased  production,  there  is  observed  a  certain  lowering 
of  the  average  standard  of  flax  thread.  Previous  to  the  war  the  finest  flax  yarn  was 
produced  by  Ireland,  followed  by  Belgium  and  France,  Germany,  nnd  Russia,  the 
average  standard  of  the  Russian  yarn  not  exceeding  No.  15.  In  1900,  77  per  cent  of 
the  total  quantity  of  linen  fabrics  manufactured  consisted  of  coarse  fabrics,  such  as 
sailcloth,  crash,  canvas,  bags  and  packing  material,  and  only  23  per  cent  of  liner  and 
medium  linen  cloth  and  damask.  In  1908  the  corresponding  proportion  was  expressed 
by  the  figures  70-1  and  29-9  per  cent,  showing  a  certain  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  finer  cloth.  However,  from  the  beginning  of  the  War  there  was  a  groat  increase  in 
the  demand  for  coarser  and  heavier  cloths,  and  the  Russian  linen  industry  had  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  production  of  coarser  yarn,  which  in  turn  causes  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  flax. — {United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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ilOl.l-OW -\\  ARK    IMU'STKY   IN   THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  reacting  effects  of  tradition  and  the  spirit  of  innovation  is  very  usefully  shown 
in  Connection  w  ith  hollow-ware  in  its  many  branches.  Here  we  find  everybody  catered 
for;  those  requiring  good  old-fashioned  vessels  on  well-known  lines,  strongly  made  to 
last  tor  a  generation;  articles  of  novel  form,  manufactured  on  new  principles  to 
secure  lightness  and  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  lowest  point  possible.  These  ranges  in 
iorni,  quality  and  prices  are  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  manufacturing  centre,  of 
considerable  advantage  to  shippers  who  have  to  buy  for  markets  with  low  per  capita 
spending  powers — as,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  domestic  equipment  for  South 
America,  Siberia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Russia. 

Firsl  in  order  for  consideration  are  the  makers  of  wrought-iron  hollow-ware, 
which  Include  all  kinds  of  cauldrons,  single-piece  boilers  for  domestic  purposes.  Quite 
Large  boilers  and  tanks  for  chemical  manufacturers,  etc.,  are  made,  both  with  round 
and  liar  bottoms.  Domestic  utensils  of  the  highest  class  are  also  turned  out  according 
to  this  method.  By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  domestic  hollow-ware,  however,  is 
past,  and  in  this  category  there  is  an  extraordinary  variety  of  shapes  and  range  of 
sizes,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  home  and  overseas  consumers.  National  ideas 
as  regards  stewpans,  frying-pans  and  kettles  show  an  amazing  diversity  as  one  travels 
from  country  to  country;  but  Birmingham  is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  this  matter, 
having  utensile  to  suit  all  tastes.  Iron,  steel,  copper  and  many  different  kinds  of 
alloys  are  used. 

Birmingham  pewter-ware  is  justly  celebrated,  including  not  only  the  wTell-known 
"  pewter  pots"  and  measures,  but  cups,  jugs,  teapots,  bowls,  plates  and  platters,  and 
all  kinds  of  shallow  tanks.  The  last-named  range  from  the  small  washing-up  and 
<  Ira  in  age  sinks  found  in  bars  and  still-rooms,  to  the  larger  and  more  important  baths 
used  in  chemical  manufactories.  Pewter,  when  of  a  careful  preparation,  is  an 
invaluable  alloy,  which  lasts  splendidly,  improves  in  appearance  with  age  and  has 
great  merits. 

Several  white-metal  alloys  are  successfully  used  in  the  Midlands  for  the  manu- 
facture of  hollow-ware.  Notable  among  these  is  the  useful  aluminium,  which  is' 
worked  up  into  vessels  as  light  as  feathers,  or  in  alloys  of  rather  harder  and  heavier 
description.  Birmingham  aluminium  hollow-ware  covers  a  multiplicity  of  require- 
ments in  all  departments  of  human  activities.  Very  full  assortments  of  kitchen 
utensils  are  turned  out  in  large  quantities.  Then  there  are  camping  and  cam- 
paigning equipments,  embracing  complete  canteens,  nested  cooking  vessels,  cups,  cans, 
boxes  and  platters.  Another  department  is  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of 
ornamental  ware,  such  as  bowls,  trays,  writing-desk  necessaries,  toilet  boxes  and  so 
on.  To  these  we  must  add  a  variety  of  hollow-ware  for  trade  and  manufacturing 
purposes. 

While  aluminium  is  rapidly  gaining  popular  favour,  it  has  by  no  means  displaced 
the  admirable  silver  substitute  metals,  such  as  "Britannia"  metal,  "  Masonoid," 
"  Ecoda  silver,'  and  numerous  others.  Most  of  these  have  the  merit  of  being  durable, 
presentable  and  cheap.  In  these  departments  (as  in  the  Midland  silverware  and 
electro-plate)  excellent  taste  is  displayed  in  designing  both  table  and  fancy  articles. 

Returning  to  the  utilitarian  side,  we  find  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  hollow- 
ware  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  There  are  many  grades  of  tin- 
plate  hollowware,  classified  according  to  the  gauge  of  the  iron  plates  used  and  the 
thickness  of  the  tin  deposit.  In  the  last  kind  of  ware  the  stamping  method  is  adopted, 
so  that  seamless  vessels  are  produced.  In  the  cheaper,  the  various  parts  are  cut  out 
separately,  bent  when  necessary  and  built  up  by  means  of  seaming.  Tin-plate  hollow- 
ware  includes  cooking  and  other  domestic  utensils,  trade  vessels  and  a  bewildering 
assortment  of  "cans,"  tins  and  boxes  (spherical,  cylindrical,  oval,  rectangular),  for 
packing  all  kinds  of  goods.  Not  the  least  important  branch  here  is  the  manufacture 
of  cans  for  storing  petroleum,  .petrol  and  many  other  forms  of  liquid  fuel.    The  trade 
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in  these  is  immense,  both  in  connection  with  the  local  industry  of  motor  cars  and 
motor  cycles,  and  for  export  to  the  oil  fields  and  oil  refineries. 

Xot  only  is  tinning  and  nickelling  largely  resorted  to  in  finishing  certain  classes 
of  Midland  hollow-ware,  but  enamelling  and  galvanizing  is  also  carried  out. — 
(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  OF  EGGS  IN  CHINA. 

The  Chinese  maritime  customs  returns  show  an  exportation  of  eggs  from  Canton 
amounting  to  25,275,244  pieces,  valued  at  $143,204,  United  -States  currency,  during 
the  year  1914,  and  in  1913  of  33,430,960  pieces,  valued  at  $200,979.  Some  of  these 
eggs  find  their  way  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  are  not  exported  to  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  business  is  done  with  places  adjacent  to  Canton. 

The  conditions  under  which  chickens  and  eggs  in  South  China  are  produced  are 
far  from  ideal.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
industry,  the  chickens  being  left  to  shift  for  themselves  and  little  or  no  care  being 
taken  to  improve  the  breed.  The  eggs  are  in  consequence  of  a  poorer  quality  than 
those  found  in  the  United  States  and  are  unusually  small,  the  weight  of  a  dozen  eggs 
of  the  average  size  being  only  21  ounces.  The  industry  has  never  been  put  upon  a 
scientific  basis  and  no  up-to-date  methods  of  artificial  matching  have  been  adopted. 
The  Chinese  have,  however,  from  time  immemorial  made  use  of  primitive  devices  for 
hatching  eggs  by  mechanical  processes,  and  have  been  fairly  successful.  These  devices 
are  usually  made  of  bamboo  at  scarcely  any  expense,  and  charaoal  is  used  in  main* 
taining  the  proper  temperature.  It  is  not  likely  therefore,  that  incubators  of  foreign 
manufacture  will  be  introduced  to  any  great  extent  until  they  can  be  sold  at  lower 
prices  than  are  at  present  asked,  and  hence  it  is  doubtful  if  the  conditions  under 
which  the  industry  is  at  present  carried  on  will  greatly  improve. 

The  following  are  the  prices  in  gold  asked  per  1,000  for  chicken  and  duck  eggs 
by  the  wholesale  dealers  at  Canton : — 

Chicken  eggs:  Large,  $9.10;  medium,  $S.40;  small,  $7.82.  Duck  eggs:  Large, 
$9.52;  medium,  $8.40;  small,  $7.82.  These  prices  are,  of  course,  subject  to  fluctua- 
tion as  exchange  rises  and  falls. 

The  districts  where  these  eggs  are  for  the  most  part  produced  are  Pak  Hoi. 
Yeung  Kong,  and  Hoihow,  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung. 

Very  little  use  is  made  of  eggs  in  south  China  in  a  large  commercial  way  beyond 
the  purposes  of  immediate  consumption.  I  understand  that  the  white  of  the  egg  is 
employed,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni.  Farther  north,  how- 
ever, at  Tsingtau,  Hankow,  Wuhu,  and  some  places  in  the  Shanghai  district,  there  is 
a  considerable  manufacture  of  dry-egg  products,  such  as  albumens,  egg  yolk,  and 
whole  egg. 

A  few  words  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  eggs  may  not  be  without 
interest.  Duck  eggs  only  are  commonly  preserved.  Ashes,  tea  dust,  clay,  salt,  and 
lime  are  mixed  and  rolled  over  the  eggs.  The  preparation  dries  and  preserves  them 
from  change  for  many  months.  All  these  ingredients  are  not  used  at  once  by  those 
who  preserve  eggs,  the  salt  and  ashes  being  the  most  important.  A  large  exporta- 
tion of  preserved  eggs  was  formerly  made  to  California  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
Chinese  residing  there  and  at  other  places  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  at  the  present 
time  I  believe  there  is  none  exported  to  the  United  States. — (United  States  Commerce 
Reports.) 

AGRICULTURE  AND  CATTLE  BREEDING   l\  ARGENTINA, 

These  industries  are  of  exceptional  importance  to  the  Republic  at  the  present 
time. 

The  total  area  of  hind  under  cultivation  i-  24,500,000  hectares.  The  continuous 
rains  and  the  consequent  floods  of  the  autumn  of  1914  impeded  further  sowings  and 
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helped  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  magnificent  harvest  of  the  1914-15  seascn  was 
L0-9  p(  r  cent  below  the  estimate.  The  out-turn  of  the  principal  crops  was  as  fellows: 
Wheat,  LS.MVmT  tons;  tlax,  1,242,415  tons;  oats,  920,139  tons.  The  sowing  of  maize 
en  considerably  extended,  and  its  production  is  calculated  at  8,591,645  tens,  an 
increase  of  _>  per  cent  on  the  previous  season. 

The  abundance  and  good  quality  of  the  harvest,  in  conjunction  with  the  circum- 
stance- created  by  the  European  war,  have  given  the  Republic  a  prominent  place 
amongst  wheat  exporting  countries.  The  restriction  in  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal 
Imposed  by  the  war  on  the  European  nations  has  caused  importing  markets  to  look  to 
tina  Eor  their  supplies.  In  consequence  of  the  exceptional  demand  prices  with- 
out precedent  in  previous  years  have  been  obtained. 

The  enormous  extension  of  the  zone  cultivated,  the  necessity  for  preserving  the 
Harvests  at  all  costs,  and  at  the  same  time  of  being  economical  in  expenditure  on 
agricultural  defence  works,  have  been  difficulties  which  have  presented  themselves  in 
the  year  L914-15,  and  the  good  results  obtained  are  evidence  that  these  difficulties 
have  Leon  met  efficiently.  The  invasion  of  locusts  which  began  in  June,  1914,  was 
the  larg(  s1  experienced  since  1910,  affecting  an  area  of  1,000,000  square  kiloms.  The 
combined  action  of  the  national  and  provincial  governments  and  individual  agricul- 
turists,  however,  succeeded  in  reducing  its  effects  to  a  percentage  of  loss  almost 
insignificant.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  an  even  greater  invasion  in  the  current 
year  the  Government  has  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  quantity  of  metallic 
barriers  from  the  United  States,  which  will  be  retailed  at  cost  price  or  hired  out  to 
those  who  ask  for  them.  The  Government  has  also  taken  steps  for  the  provision  of 
naphtha,  employed  with  so  much  success  against  the  mosquito.  Great  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  fruit  trees  by  the  terrible  "  diaspis  pentagona,"  but  measures  against 
this  pest  are  proving  successful. 

The  cattle  industry  is  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  the  production  has  satisfied  both 
the  home  consumption  and  the  increasing  demand  from  abroad,  not  only  as  regards 
meat  and  other  cattle  products,  but  also  as  regards  selected  cattle  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, the  demand  for  which  in  the  neighbouring  countries  is  constantly  increasing. 

Those  interested  in  the  pig-breeding  industry,  which  is  of  recent  origin,  are 
investigating  the  most  efficacious  methods  for  its  working.  The  Government  favours 
its  extension  and  has  proposed  to  grant  concessions  for  the  erection  of  cold  stores, 
provided  that  a  sufficient  number  of  animals  can  be  dealt  with. 

The  increase  in  price  of  beef  or  mutton,  owing  to  the  increasing  de  n  md  for 
these  products  throughout  the  world,  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  and  a  small  decrease 
in  consumption. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

SCOTTISH  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  present  situation  in  the  Scottish  agricultural  industry,  due  to  the  war,  seema 
to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  to  American  manufacturers  for  an  extension  in  the 
sale  of  all  kinds  of  mechanical  labour-saving  machinery  for  farming. 

The  problem  confronting  the  Scottish  agriculturist  is  a  shortage  of  horses  and 
a  depleted  supply  of  labour.  These  conditions  prevail  all  over  the  country  and  are 
causing  concern  in  the  farming  districts.  The  prevailing  prices  for  such  horses  as 
are  obtainable  are  almost  prohibitive. 

The  question  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  labour  has  become  acute. 
Eor  some  years  past  this  part  of  the  problem  has  been  growing  ever  more  serious. 
Migration  to  the  cities  and  to  foreign  lands  had  been  steadily  depleting  the  ranks  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  and  farmers  were  obliged  to  raise  wages  considerably  and 
to  offer  better  living  accommodations  and  other  inducements  in  order  to  hold  the 
men.  These  efforts,  however,  have  only  been  partially  successful,  and  the  movement 
away  from  the  land  continued  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  attractions  of  the  large 
towns  lead  many  to  seek  employment  there  and  others  endeavour  to  better  their  posi- 
tion by  emigrating  to  the  colonies  or  to  the  United  States. 
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It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  the  present  conditions  are  not  merely  tem- 
porary, but  will  become  probably  permanent,  and  that  drastic  changes  in  the  methods 
of  tilling  the  soil  will  have  to  be  adopted  if  the  problem  is  to  be  successfully  solved 
and  the  agricultural  industry  maintained  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Scotch  farmer  in  the  past  has  been  noted  for  his  intense  conservatism  and 
indisposition  to  adopt  modern  methods  until  almost  driven  to  it.  In  recent  years, 
however,  he  has  begun '  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  every  new  invention,  and  when 
shown  its  practicability  has  not  been  slow  to  adopt  a  new  idea.  At  present,  when 
labour  and  horses  are  scarce,  more  attention  than  usual  is  being  devoted  to  labour- 
saving  devices,  including  motor  tillage.  The  Highland  Agricultural  Society  recently 
arranged  a  motor-plough  demonstration,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  which, 
attracted  a  great  crowd  of  farmers  and  farm  labourers.  The  trials  were  highly 
successful  and  created  a  most  favourable  impression.  The  machine  used  displaced 
four  horses  and  one  man,  and  is  easily  adaptable  to  other  tillage  operations,  such  as 
grubbing  and  harrowing,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  stationary  engine  for  chaff  cutters 
and  other  farm  machinery.  The  practicability  of  the  motor-plough  is  now  recognized 
by  most  of  the  Scottish  agricultural  societies.  Already  in  one  of  the  districts  in  thq 
Lothians,  four  motor-ploughs  have  been  introduced — all  since  the  war  began.  The 
direct  cause  of  the  introduction  of  at  least  two  of  them  was  the  shortage  of  men  and 
horses.  These  reasons  would  not,  however,  have  been  sufficient  in  themselves  to  account 
for  the  departure  had  the  mechanical  plough  not  been  a  practical  proposition  and 
suitable  to  the  conditions  existing  in  this  country. — (.United  States  Commerce 
Reports.) 

MARKET  FOR  MOTORS  IX  RUSSIA. 

Many  of  the  Russian  factories  are  making  small-sized  horse  and  motor  driven 
threshing  machines,  and  the  motor  driven  variety  may  in  course  of  time  seriously 
affect  the  sales  of  steam  driven  sets.  Motors  of  an  inferior  quality  are  manufactured 
in  Russia,  being  protected  by  a  duty  of  £1  Is.  per  cwt.,  but  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  good  quality  foreign-made  portable  motors  for  threshing  purposes  of  up  to  30 
brake  horse-power.  A  large  portion  of  the  duty  is  saved  to  foreign  manufacturers  by 
having  the  flywheels,  pulleys,  tanks,  carriages  and  other  parts  which  are  not  very 
complicated  in  construction,  made  locally,  many  small  factories  now  specializing  in 
this  direction,  which  enables  the  foreign  article  to  compete  on  a  fair  footing  with 
the  home-made  variety.  The  motors  are  of  the  semi-Diesel  type,  crude  petroleum 
(black  naphtha)  being  used  as  fuel,  which  is  sold  at  about  7-£d.  per  gallon,  the  specific 
gravity  ranging  between  0-820  and  O-85'0.  Swedish  and  American  manufacturers 
have  secured  almst  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  up  to  the  present,  but  Austro-IIungarian 
and  German  manufacturers  have  obtained  a  footing.  British  houses  have  made  a 
small  commencement,  the  difficulty  being  that  they  are  unwilling  to  give  the  length 
of  credit  which  makers  in  other  countries  afford  to  the  buyers.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  there  is  a  demand  for  motors  of  British  manufacture,  which  compare 
very  favourably  in  price  with  other  countries'  products,  provided  the  makers  will  only 
fall  into  line  as  regards  terms  of  payment,  as  the  quality  of  British  goods  is  well 
known  to  purchasers  to  be  superior  to  that  of  makers  in  other  countries. 

Traction  engines  are  being  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  United  States, 
and  are  used  for  ploughing.  Germany  also  has  been  trying  to  enter  the  market,  but 
has  done  very  little  business  up  to  the  present. 

American  and  German  manufacturers  have  held  the  trade  in  seed  drills  and 
corn  planters,  but  large  quantities  are  now  being  made  by  local  factories. 

Harrows  of  the  disc  pattern  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  purchasers,  and 
have  been  supplied  by  the  United  States,  Canadian  and  German  houses. 

Germany  has  supplied  the  best  qualities  of  cultivators,  but  Russian  manufacturers 
are  now  securing  a  large  share  of  the  business. 
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German;  has  boon  doing:  a  good  business  in  the  bettor  class  of  ploughs,  both 
single  and  multiple,  and  the  United  States  are  also  competing-  to  a  small  extent.  The 
bulk  of  the  single  ploughs  sold,  however,  are  of  local  manufacture. 

Of  ehatl  and  root  cutters,  the  better  qualities  are  imported  from  the  British  Isles 
and  Germany,  but  the  local  Bactories  are  manufacturing  inferior  qualities  in  large 
numbers. — (  Export   World ). 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  July  S,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Bushels. 

92,432 
126,713 
109,167 
399,441 
107,350 
152,807 
313,324 
555,570 
101,534 

271,716 
3,173 
166,550 

Bushels. 

23,049 

61,736 
112,133 

31,00'.) 

19,190 
106,187 
105,610 
192,257 

19,304 

191,804 
3,751 
74,984 



t5usri6ls. 

5,213 
10,303 
9,652 
7,435 
3,216 
7,276 
9,655 
10,304 
10,061 

27,646 

U      U  1 

fcsusnels 

3,228 
134,358 
148,087 

300,998 
109,417 

Bush  e1  s. 

123,922 
333,110 
379,039 
437,8^5 
430,754 
375,687 
458,589 
888,152 
130,899 

737,647 
40,100 
330,073 

130  021 

P  irt  Arthur— 

Po  t  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

I>.  Horn  &  Co  

246,481 
33,176 
85,349 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  

Total  terminal  elevators  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

3,190 

2,429,777 

941,014 

103,951 

1,191,115 

4,665,857 

3,809 
157,993 

89,088 
74,273 

5,475 
4,841 

918 

98.372 

2>'8,025 

161,802 

163,361 

10,316 

918 

336,397 

42,250 
36,759 

42,250 

44,760 
1,354 
5,<XS5 
357,574 
829 
114,146 

395,272 

667,770 
867,296 
431,448 
82,516 
22,968 

2.934,068 

Midland  — 

8,001 

+13,354 

ttthu,  G.  T.  P   

5,885 
284,807 

49,752 

Port  McNicol  

72,767 
41 
64,394 

Collingwood  

*788 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

96,807 

164,754 

33,711 

Prescott  

Montreal- 

568,580 
207.108 

2,998 
22,968 

99,190 
87,404 
51,586 

No.  2  

572,784 
369,857 
66,351 

Mont  rpa)  Warehousing  On   

10,005 
*  13,167 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  public  elevators  

*15,309 
10.005 

1,043,664 

1,593,199 

271,891 

*  15,309 
1,202,038 

7,936,322 

Total  quantity  in  store  | 

3,635,243 

2,697,574 

3S6.158 

*  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators.  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
July  8,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

12,378 
618,692 
783,864 
451,103 
168,210 

Bushels. 

4^268 
32,340 
114,749 
4.692 
1,328 

Bushels. 

"278,877' 
169,260 
408,581 
39,429 
5,523 

Bushels. 

12,378 
901,837 
985,464 

97,433 
212,331 
6,851 

541,949 

395,530 

4,425 

141,994 

Oats— 

2,429,777 

323 
504,161 
152,609 
68,286 

161,802 

1,043,664 

3,635,243 

323 
916,332 
355,795 
361,42(5 
128,837 
388,332 
546,529 

35,773 
39,607 
171,170 
30,360 
28,236 
12,215 

376,398 
1(53,579 
275,970 
98,477 
360,096 
318,679 

No.  2   

215,635 

Barley — 

No.  3ExtraC.W    

941,014 

163,361 

1,593,199 

2,697,574 

1,677 

5,862 
2,777 

1,677 
178,780 
104,383 
31,605 
7,614 
62,099 

No.  3C.W  

48,588 
30.028 
7,145 
7,141 
11,049 

103,951 

>>l  O,4o-t 

184,313 
14,769 

124,330 
71.578 
24,460 
473 
51,050 

Flax- 

M«  1    m  w  n 

10,316 

271,891 

386,158 

1  n  ftft  ~» 

;JoU,«)-t1 

184,313 
15,635 

15,549 

No.  3  C.W  

866 

15,549 

Corn  

1,191,115 

918 

10,005 
15,309 

1,202,038 
15,309 

4,6(55,857 

336,397 

2,934,068 

7,936,322 

83000—4 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
M  \  M  iwcturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Siierbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

XH>.  Frozen  fish. — A  London  firm  having  a  large  market  for  frozen  salmon  and 
ollu  r  fish  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

841.  Cellulose. — A  firm  in  London  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firms 
open  to  ship  cellulose  to  Italy. 

842.  Apples. — A  produce  importer  in  Scotland  is  in  the  market  for  apples,  par- 
ticularly the  varieties  "  Fameuse  "  and  "Mcintosh"  Reds,  and  would  like  to  get  into 
touch  with  growers  and  exporters. 

843.  Wire. — A  London  firm  is  in  the  market  for  iron  wire,  soft  for  weaving  and 
hard  for  wirework,  and  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

844.  Lathes  and  hydraulic  presses. — A  London  firm  of  motor  and  general 
engineering  contractors  desire  to  get  into  touch  immediately  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  lathes  of  all  sizes  and  also  of  hydraulic  presses. 

845.  Boiler  tubes,  steel  castings,  axles,  etc. — A  French  firm  desires  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following  articles:  Boiler  tubes,  steel 
castings,  straight  locomotive  axles,  wagon  axles,  steel  bars,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  etc., 
forgings  of  all  descriptions,  journal  boxes,  railway  wagons,  etc. 

84G.  Fruit. — A  firm  in  Manchester,  England,  express  a  desire  to  get  in  touch 
with  fruit  growers  in  Canada.    For  further  information  see  page  143. 

VI7.  Metals.— A  large  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  endeavouring  to  get  in 
touch  with  scrap  metal  merchants  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  who  can  supply  for 
export  to  the  United  Kingdom.    The  metals  most  particularly  required  are  copper 

and  brass. 

848.  Asbestos. — A  Melbourne  firm  is  in  the  market  for  supplies  of  Canadian 

asbestos.   For  further  information  see  page  138. 

849.  Wire  nails. — A  manufacturers'  agent  at  Liverpool  wishes  to  represent  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  drawn  wire  nails,  copper  nails  and  wire  for  export  and  home 
markets. 

850.  Concrete  slates,  slabs,  and  corrugated  sheets. — A  Bristol  firm  desires 
quotations  on  concrete  slates,  slabs  and  corrugated  sheets,  and  names  of  manufac- 
turers or  shippers  of  same. 
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851.  Tinned  goods;  jewellery. — A  Newfoundland  manufacturers'  agent  asks  for 
names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tinned  meats  and  vegetables,  and  jewellery. 

852.  Wood  pulp  boards  and  middles. — A  London  manufacturing  firm  asks  to  be 
placed  in  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  supply  wood  pulp 
boards  and  middles  as  used  in  their  business. 

853.  Paper.— A  Glasgow  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  grease-proof  paper  for  packing  purposes,  writing  paper,  and  printing  paper. 

854.  Brass  caps  for  electric  lamps. — A  London  firm  is  open  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  brass  caps  for  electric  lamps,  and  invites  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

855.  Cellulose. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firms 
open  to  ship  cellulose  to  Italy. 

856.  Apples. — A  produce  importer  in  Scotland  is  in  the  market  for  apples,  par- 
ticularly the  varieties  "  FameUse  "  and  "  Mcintosh  "  Reds,  and  would  like  to  get  into 
touch  with  growers  and  exporters. 

857.  Iron  wire.— A  London  firm  is  in  the  market  for  iron  wire,  soft  for  weaving 
and  hard  for  wirework,  and  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

858.  Lathes  and  hydraulic  presses. — A  London  firm  of  motor  and  general 
engineering  contractors  desire  to  get  into  touch  immediately  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  lathes  of  all  sizes  and  also  of  hydraulic  presses. 

859.  Spruce. — A  large  importing  firm  in  Liverpool  wishes  to  obtain  quotations 
for  spruce  staves,  unplaned  spruce,  and  spruce  butter  boxes.  For-full  information  see 
page  132. 

860.  South  African  commission  house.— A  Cape  Town  agent  with  the  required 
experience  is  prepared  to  take  up  representation  of  a  Canadian  commission  or  ship- 
ping house  and  requests  correspondence.  He  desires  particularly  to  represent  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  hardware,  household  specialties,  shovels,  woodenware,  step- 
ladders,  washboards,  handles,  furniture  (chairs,  tables  and  office  desks  a  specialty). 

861.  Electric  lorries. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  is  prepared  to  place  orders  and 
accept  agency  for  Western  Cape  Province  for  electric  lorries  carrying  750  to  1,000 
pounds. 

862.  Marble  slabs;  bevelled  mirrors. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  South  African  firm 
for  prices  on  marble  blocks  suitable  for  furniture  sets;  colours,  white,  rouge;  and 
cheap  in  other  colours.  Quotations  are  desired  f.o.b.  Montreal,  and  the  firm  are  pre- 
pared to  either  purchase  on  their  own  account  or  act  as  agents,  as  preferred.  They 
also  desire  catalogues  and  prices  f.o.b.  Montreal  on  bevelled  mirrors  of  all  kinds  for 
furniture  manufacture. 

863.  South  African  agency. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents,  now 
representing  some  large  British  firms,  are  prepared  to  take  up  agencies  in  chairs, 
tables,  handles  and  woodenware;  general  hardware  and  special  household  hardware; 
sail  and  tent  ducks;  wafer  goods  of  all  kinds.  Full  particulars  f.o.b.  Canadian  port 
prices,  catalogues  and  samples  are  asked  for  in  first  communication. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India : 

Calcutta:   Director-General  of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Oonsul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
8cc,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

H.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 


China. 

J.  W.  Rosa,    6    Kiukiang  Road, 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 


Shanghai. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 


Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,    P.O.    Box  109, 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Yokohama. 


Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak,  26, 
Rotterdam.   Cable  address,  Watermill. 


W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Gable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 


E.    de    B.    Arnaud,    Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 


J.    E.    Ray,     Central  House, 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Birmingham. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  R« 

Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Gable  au 
dress,  Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,   87   Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Cable  address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street. 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  addres*. 
Sleighing,  London, 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Kdgar     Tripp,    Port    of  Spain, 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Bontum: 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


E.    J.    Wilkinson,  P.O. 
Natal. 


Box    G73,  Durban. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 
W    U  Griffith,  Secretary,    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  July  8,  1915. 
six  months'  trade  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Statistics  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to-day  deal  with  imports  and  exports 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year.  As  one  naturally  anticipated,  abnormal 
trade  conditions  have  strangely  affected  the  returns  viewed  in  the  light  of  comparison 
with  statistics  in  normal  times. 

The  total  imports  were  valued  at  £429,103,845,  which  was  £53,200,788  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  a  very  remarkable  increase  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  imports  during  the  first  half  of  last  year  were  £3,000,000  less  than  in 
the  first  half  of  1913. 

The  main  commodities  responsible  for  this  increase  were:  Grain  and  flour, 
£22,864,365;  meats,  £9,612,548;  various  foods  and  drinks,  £15,247,614;  cotton,  wool 
and  other  textile  materials,  £12,000,000;  oil-cakes,  nuts,  fats,  etc.,  £5,665,667;  and 
metals  -and  various  manufactures,  £5,501,691.  With  regard  to  articles  wholly  or 
mainly  manufactured  there  was  a  decrease  of  £13,374,755. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  statistics  that  they 
include  cost,  insurance  and  freight,  items  that  are  considerably  higher  than  they  were 
a  year  ago. 

The  exports  of  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued 
at  £183,622,888,  a  decrease  of  £71,834,723  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1914.  The 
decline  in  a  similar  period  last  year  was  £1,598,197  compared  with  1913.  The  chief 
commodities  affected  were  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured — decrease, 
£61,454,535. 

SIX  MONTHS'  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  monthly  returns  do  not  specify  the  value  of  all  commodities 
imported  from  Canada,  so  that  only  the  larger  items  can  be  quoted  here.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  values  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1914. 


Six  months 

Six  months 

Increase + 

ended 

ended 

or 

Commodities. 

June  30 

June  30 

Decrease — 

1914. 

1915. 

Wheat  

.  .   .  .£  3,973,624 

£  4,377,436  £ 

583,812  + 

....  971,678 

1,348,576 

376,898  + 

Barley  

....  274,322 

16,081 

258,241— 

Oats  

..    ..  174,350 

101,802 

72,548— 

Maize  

67,297 

67,297  + 

Butter  

32,133 

32,133  + 

Cheese  

..    ..  414,070 

889,498 

475,428  + 

Canned  salmon  

..    ..  856,473 

690,500 

165,973— 

lobsters  

..    ..  99,194 

108,053 

9,859  + 

Hewn  fir,  oak,  teak,  etc..  .. 

..   ..  84,579 

28,231 

56,348— 

Sawn   or   split  fir  

..    ..  619,262 

1,016,340 

397,078  + 

Flax  or  linseed  

..    ..  178,324 

2,860 

175,464 — 

Mechanical  wet  pulp  

.  .   .  .  50,299 

9,800 

40,499 — 

176,583 

89,041  + 
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Yo  illustrate  the  disparity  between  the  qunntitios  and  values  of  wheat  imported 
during  the  firsl  half  of  this  year  and  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  it  is 
perhaps  advisable  to  quote  the  quantities,  which  were — 1914,  9,449,229  cwts.,  and 
1915,  6,393,100  cwts. 

DEMAND  FOR  OIL-SEED  CAKE. 

Prices  of  all  kinds  of  oil-seed  cake  are  advancing  continually,  and  there  is  a 
■al  impression  that  they  will  rise  still  higher  in  the  .autumn  and  winter.  The 
following  statistics  are  quoted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  to  illustrate  the  value 
of  annual  imports  and  the  countries  of  origin.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  imports 
last  year  amounted  to  approximately  $12,700,000.  The  table  of  most  interest  to 
Canada  is  that  relating  to  "Linseed  cake."  Imports  from  Germany  were  valued  at 
$04,000,  and  those  Prom  Russia  (which,  are  likely  to  be  considerably  curtailed), 
$733,000. 


Oil-seed  cake  containing  no  dutiable  ingredient —  1913-14. 
Oil  cotton-seed  cake — 

Germany  '   £  387,908 

France   16,187 

Austria-Hungary   5,599 

Turkey,  Asiatic   6,201 

Egypt   316,939 

china  (excluding  Hong  Kong,  Macao  and  leased  territories)  ..  ..  364 

United  States   503,801 

Mexico   20,980 

Peru  i   50,677 

Brazil   25,032 

Other  foreign  countries   19,524 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £  1,353,212 


British  East  Indies   £  51,111 

Other  British  Possessions   2,700 


Total  from  British  Possessions   £  53,811 


Total                                                                            £  1,407,023 

Oil  linseed  cake —   

Russia                                                                                                      £  146,592 

Germany  t   12,788 

France   46 

Spain   15,506 

United  States   185,253 

Mexico   2,332 

Uruguay   2,226 

Argentine  Republic   16,306 

Other  foreign  countries   830 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £  381,879 


British  India   £  129,707 

Canada   112,899 

Other  British  Possessions   1,633 


Total  from  British  Possessions   £  244,239 


Total   £  626,118 


Oil  rape-seed  cake — 

Russia   f  139,711 

Other  foreign  countries   16,750 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £  156,461 


Total  from  British  Possessions   £  131 


Total   £  156,592 

Oil-seed  cake  unenumerated — 

Russia   f  44,554 

France   30,453 

Spain   34,972 

United  States   7  926 

Other  foreign  countries  \\  \\  11*505 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £  129,410 
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demand  foc  oil-seed  cake — Continued. 

British  India  

Other  British  Possessions  

Total  from  British  Possessions  

Total  

Oil-seed  cake  containing  no  dutiable  ingredient — Total  value  of 

From  foreign  countries  

From  British  Possessions  

Total  value  


Note. — A  list  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  oil-seed  cake  buyers  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  A- 
1362.) 

DEMAND  FOR  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Special  attention  should  once  more  be  drawn  to  the  demand  in  this  district  for 
iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof.  During  the  last  few  weeks  over  thirty  firms 
have  inquired  for  constructional  steel,  rods,  wire  nails,  etc.,  and  according  to  iron 
exchange  reports,  in  spite  of  the  large  orders  placed  with  United  States  firms,  buyers 
are  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies.  The  time  is  certainly  oppor- 
tune for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  send  their  representatives  into  this  district,  men 
who  have  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  their  subject. 

Although  the  following  tables  are  lengthy,  they  are  quoted  as  illustrating  the 
principal  kinds  of  manufactures  imported,  the  values  and  countries  of  origin.  Sy>ecial 
attention  should  be  paid  to  European  sources  of  supply,  some  of  which  have  now  ceased 
and  others  considerably  diminished. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  a  sample  steel  rod  has  just  been  received  from  Canada, 
that  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  one  of  the  large  steel  firms  near  Birmingham 
and  reported  upon  favourably.  Furthermore,  the  quotation  accompanying  the  sample 
was  competitive. 


Metals  and  ores,  and  manufactures  thereof —  1913-14. 
Iron  :  wrought,  in  bars,  angles,  rods,  and  sections — 

Russia                                                                                              £  2,827 

Sweden   445, 90S 

Germany   308,388 

Belgium   593,642 

France   2,000 

Other  foreign  countries  •  •  11,490 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £  1,364,255 


Total  from  British  Possessions 


Total   £  1.364,255 


Iron  or  steel  :  hoops  and  strips — 

Sweden  i  .  .  .  .     £  38,332 

Germany   330,266 

Netherlands   3,150 

Belgium   76,805 

United  States  ,  ...  157.496 

Other  foreign  countries   1.530 


Total  from  foreign  countries     £  607,579 


Total  from  British  Possessions   £  165 


Total   £  607,744 


£ 

216,747 

4,002 

£ 

220,749 

£ 

350,159 

£ 

2,020,962 

518,930 

£ 

2,539,89.2 
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demand  for  iron  AND  STEEL — Continued. 


Tubes  and  pipes  and  fittings,  wrought — 

Sweden  ,  .  .     £  17,029 

Germany   462,566 

Netherlands   2,508 

Belgium   69,526 

France   4,790 

United  States   80,900 

Other  foreign  countries   17,562 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £  654,881 


Total  from  British  Possessions  •   6,'925 


Total   £  661,806 


Ship,  bridge,  boiler,  and  other  plates  and  sheets  not  under  £-in.  thick — 


Germany   £  633,916 

Netherlands   10,456 

Belgium   272,356 

United  States   54,175 

Other  foreign  countries   2,183 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £  973,086 


Total  from  British  Possessions 


Total   £  973,086 


Wire  (including  uninsulated  electric  wire)  — 


Sweden  \  . .  £  31,109 

Germany   367,616 

Netherlands   5,386 

Belgium   117,787 

United  States   54,519 

Other  foreign  countries   1,336 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £  549,753 


Total  from  British  Possessions   £  2,770 


Total   £  552,523 


Wire  rods — 

Sweden   £  124,177 

Germany   379,085 

Belgium   144,423 

Other  foreign  countries   471 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £  648,156 


Total  from  British  Possessions 


Total   £  648,156 


Manufactures  of,  unenumerated — 

Sweden   £  43,773 

Norway   7,773 

Denmark  (including  Faroe  Isles)   6,687 

Germany   598,971 

Netherlands   24,632 

Belgium   215,050 

France   67,162 

United  States   200,277 

Other  foreign  countries   5,077 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £  1,069,402 

Canada   £  12,915 

Other  British  Possessions  


Total  from  British  Possessions   £  13,388 


Total   £  1.082,790 
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DEMAND  FOR  IRON  AND  STEEL  Concluded. 


Steel,  blooms,  billets  and  slabs — 

Sweden   £  172,573 

Germany   1,511,971 

Belgium   538,557 

France  I   32,715 

United  States   349,858 

Other  foreign  countries   23,431 


Total   £  2,629,105 


Steel,  sheet  bars  and  tin  plate  bars — 

Germany   £  1,320,515 

Belgium  •  •  315,077 

France                                                                                           .  •  58,876 

United  States   13,913 

Other  foreign  countries  


Total   £  1,708,381 


Steel,  in  bars,  angles  and  shapes,  other  than  girders,  joists,  etc. — 

Sweden   £  32,541 

Germany   219,869 

Netherlands   7,289 

Belgium                                                                                           .  540,787 

United  States   104,216 

Other  foreign  countries   5,553 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £  910,255 


Total  from  British  Possessions   £  287 


Total   £  910,542 


Steel  girders,  beams,  joists  and  pillars — 

Germany   £  407,676 

Netherlands   295 

Belgium   229,101 

France  ,   28,387 

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries  


Total   £  665,459 


STREET  CAR  RAILS. 

The  municipalities  of  Great  Britain  periodically  call  for  tenders  for  street  car 
rails,  and  as  contracts  are  frequently  placed  with  United  States  manufacturers  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  (except  it  be  that  of  cost)  why  Canada  should  not  endeavour 
to  procure  some  of  such  contracts,  particularly  as  sentiment  in  favour  of  Imperial 
trade  is  obviously  growing.  The  most  conspicuous  difficulty  to  surmount  is  that  of 
delivering  quotations  on  time.  When  tenders  are  called  for  there  is  always  a  time 
limit  for  delivery,  usually  from  two  to  four  weeks  from  date  of  issue.  Apparently  the 
one  course  open  is  for  manufacturers  of  rails  to  be  represented  in  this  country  by  a 
capable  firm  in  constant  touch  with  municipal  requirements,  as  business  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  transacted  by  cable.  Several  municipalities  state  that  they  will  be 
pleased  to  give  Canadian  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  quote  when  they  are  again 
in  the  market.  It  would  therefore  be  advisable  to  prepare  for  them.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  time  difficulty,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  following  tender  has  to-day  been 
received  from  a  municipality  near  Birmingham: — 

"  Quote  price  for  supply  and  delivery  at  station,  manganese  steel  mils 

as  per  enclosed  blue-print.  The  rails,  crossings  and  switch  points  required  are  shown 
in  solid  lines  on  the  print,  three  way  spring  boxes  to  be  attached  in  the  case  of 
switch  points. 

"Price  must  include  taking  necessary  measurements  and  preparing  a  drawing 
of  the  work.    Fishplates  must  be  supplied,  also  tie  bars,  nuts,  bolts,  drilling  bolt  and 
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bond  boles.  All  to  be  constructed  to  suit  B.S.S.  No.  1  rail."  If  the  blue-print  referred 
to  above  would  interesl  Canadian  manufacturers  it  can  be  seen  by  applying  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1362.) 

A.s  tenders  have  to  be  received  by  July  10  latest,  nothing  can  be  done  in  tho 
absence  of  a  Canadian  steel  rail  manufacturer's  representative  on  the  spot.  The 
specification  is  quoted  here  merely  as  an  illustration  of  one  municipality's  require- 
ment and  tlic  genera]  conditions  surrounding  all  such  specifications. 

An  important  municipality  in  the  midland  counties  states  that  it  will  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  Canadian  quotations  in  the  near  future,  and  as  a  guide  to  its 
requirements  manufacturers  desirous  of  submitting  tenders  should  study  the  specifi- 
cation accompanying  this  report,  copy  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The  engineer  .submitting  it  says,  "You  may  take  it  that 
tin-  specification  covers  the  requirements,  with  slight  variations,  of  most  other  muni- 
cipalities in  this  country. 

AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Tht'  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued  its  usual  return  as  to  the  produce  of  crops 
in  England  and  Waies  during  1914. 

Tho  total  production  of  wheat  straw  is  estimated  at  2,216,000  tons  in  1914,  as 
compared  with  1,964,000  tons  in  1913;  of  barley  straw,  1,357,000  tons,  as  compared 
with  1.370,000  tons;  and  of  oat  straw,  1,934,000  tons,  as  compared  with  1,851,000  tons. 

The  total  production  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  in  1914  was  7,307,036 
quarters,  an  increase  of  650,000  quarters  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  previous 
ten  years.  The  yield  per  acre  was  32-34  bushels,  or  nine-tenths  of  a  bushel  above  the 
average  of  the  previous  decade.  Wales  also  returned  a  better  crop  than  usual,  the 
yield  per  acre  being  about  a  bushel  above  the  ten-year  mean. 

Although  the  yield  per  acre  of  barley,  32-82  bushels,  was  about  a  third  of  a 
bushel  higher  than  last  year,  the  total  production,  6,173,948  quarters  was  about 
150,000  quarters  less,  owing  to  the  reduced  area  under  the  crop.  The  yield  per  acre 
was  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1909. 

The  total  production  of  oats,  9,553,727  quarters,  although  larger  than  in  1912 
and  1913,  was,  nevertheless,  a  million  quarters  below  the  average  of  the  previous 
decade.  The  yield  per  acre  was  39-61  bushels,  or  two-thirds  of  a  bushel  below  the 
average. 

The  total  production  of  beans  was  1,083,702  quarters,  or  76,000  quarters  more 
than  the  average  of  the  previous  decade,  and  the  highest  recorded  since  1907.  The 
yield  per  acre,  30-49  bushels,  was  a  bushel  above  the  average. 

The  total  production  of  peas  was  372,387  quarters,  about  50,000  quarters  less  than 
fast  year,  and  the  lowest  recorded  since  official  estimates  of  the  crops  were  first 
collected.    The  yield  per  acre,  23  bushels,  was  3§  bushels  below  the  decennial  average. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  potatoes  in  England  and  Wales  in  1914  was  6-40  tons, 
which  exceeded  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  by  one-quarter  ton,  but  was  one- 
seventh  of  a  ton  per  acre  less  than  in  1913.  Owing  to  the  increased  area  under  this 
crop,  however,  the  total  production  exceeded  that  of  1913,  which  was,  ut>  to  that  time, 
the  largest  total  crop  recorded  since  the  returns  were  first  collected.  The  production, 
2,953,109,  was  60,000  tons  greater  than  in  1913  and  310,000  tons  above  the  decennial 
average. 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  total  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  crops  for  which  estimates  are  obtained  in  each  of  the  past  three  years : — 


Crops. 


Wheat  

Barley  

Oats  

Beans   

Potatoes  

Peas.  

Turnips  and  swedes. 

Many  olds  

Hay  (all  kinds)  

Hops   


1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1,  1  44,'  »  n) 

1  n^Si  000 

1,540,000 

1,T)80,000 

1,351,000 

2,037,000 

2,930,000 

2.818,000 

240,000 

204,000 

209,000 

7,476,000 

7,605,000 

5,726,000 

80,000 

91,000 

105,000 

24,196,000 

25,314,000 

24,062,000 

9,523,000 

9,276,000 

10,138,000 

12,403,000 

15,395,000 

14,024,WO 

25,000 

13,000 

19,000 

REVEKUE  returns. 

Aii  account  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  undermen- 
tioned periods  of  the  year  ending  March  31,  1916,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  preceding  year  is  as  follows : — 

Quarter  from  April  1  to  June  30,  1915,  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  the  preceding  year. 


Customs     . .  . 

Kxcise      

Estate,  etc.,  duties.   

Stamps  

Land  tax  

House  duty  

Property  and  income  tax  (including  super-tax).  . . 

Land  value  duties  

Postal  service  

Telegraph  service  

Telephone  service  

Crown  lands  

Receipts  from  Suez  Canal  sharesand  sundry  loans 
Miscellaneous  


Net  increase. 


Totals 


Quarter 
ended  June  30. 
1915 


9,79(5,000 
13,374,000 
9,064,0d0 
1,332,000 
20,000 
290,000 
10,819,000 
40,000 
3,240,000 
780,000 
1,580,000 
1 10,000 
6,472 
845,664 


51,297,136 


Quarter 
ended  June  30. 
1914. 


8,573,000 
8,530,000 
7,971,000 
2.096,000 
30,000 
210,000 
5,939,000 
40,000 
4,030,000 
790,000 
1,5S0,000 
120,000 
8,300 
583,377 


40,500,077 


1,223,000 
4,844,000 
1,093,000 


80,000 
4,880,000 


262,287 

12,382,287 
10,790,  159 


764,000 
10,000 


71)0,000 
10,000 

10,000 
1,828 


1,585,820 


CONDITION    OK   CIIKKSK    \!  UUvKT. 

Messrs.  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  their  report  of  June  25,  state: — 
"  The  market  is  a  shade  firmer  on  spot,  and  there  is  a  good  inquiry  lor  finest 
New  Zealand  white  at  from  94s.  up  to  90s.,  with  coloured  ;it  from  92s.  up  I  »  94s. 
During  the  last  few  days  c.i.f.  values  for  Canadian  choose  have  advanced  nhoul 
to  4s.  per  cwt.  from  the  bottom,  and  quotations  range  from  95s.  to  ^7>.  lor  finest 
Westerns,  and  at  83s.  6d.  to  85s.  for  other  descriptions,  whilst  tine  cheese  are  quoted 
at  about  Sis.  to  S:is.  Spot  values  range  from  !)2s.  to  5)4s.  tor  tinest  white,  and  from 
90s.  to  02s.  for  coloured,  with  anything  secondary  at  about   Is.  per  cwt.  less.  There 
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are  not  many  forward  offers  for  States  cheese,  and  it  is  reported  that  American 
buyers  have  taken  the  bulk  of  the  June  make,  and  do  not  seem  inclined  to  offer  at 
the  moment.    The  spot  market  here  is  quiet,  and  values  range  from  86s.  up  to  92s. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  RECEIVED. 

During  the  week  eighteen  inquiries  have  been  received  for  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
mai/.e,  peas,  beans,  middlings,  eggs,  poultry  and  wooden  goods.  Particular  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  inquiries  regarding  cereals  and  eggs.  (For  names  and  addresses  see 
Trade  Inquiries  at  the  end  of  Weekly  Bulletin.) 

« 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  July  6,  1915. 

FAVOURABLE  PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  POULTRY. 

The  approach  of  the  time  when  the  preparation  must  be  undertaken  of  poultry 
destined  for  export  shipment  during  the  autumn  and  winter  has  been  considered  an 
advantageous  opportunity  for  obtaining  the  views  of  a  number  of  the  principal  Lon- 
don poultry  dealers  and  importers  regarding  the  prospects  for  Canadian  poultry  in 
this  market. 

The  practically  unanimous  verdict  is  that  the  outlook  is  exceedingly  favourable 
and  that  Canadian  poultry  will  be  welcomed  as  helping  to  make  good  the  absence  of 
supplies  from  usual  sources,  which  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

Poultry  is  to  a  great  extent  a  luxury,  and  in  common  with  other  luxuries  the 
price  has  not  advanced  to  the  same  extent  as  the  cost  of  many  other  articles  of  food 
in  more  general  consumption,  but  present  quotations  are  from  25  to  30  per  cent  above 
the  normal,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  prices  are  practically  certain  to  remain 
high  over  the  coming  season. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  FOR  HOSPITALS. 

One  special  reason  for  this  is  the  great  suitability  of .  chickens  and  eggs  for 
invalids,  and  the  heavy  demand  of  the  hospitals  and  other  institutions  where  the 
wounded  are  being  nursed  more  than  offsets  any  decreased  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
public  on  the  ground  of  economy. 

In  this  connection  poultry  dealers  report  that  large  gifts  of  both  eggs  and  poultry 
are  being  made  to  hospitals  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  in  many  districts 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  local  institutions  are  also  strongly  urging  breeders  and 
farmers  to  give  their  requirements  in  poultry  and  eggs  precedence  over  commercial 
demand,  with  the  result  that  the  home  supplies,  as  well  as  foreign,  are  considerably 
curtailed. 

REQUIREMENTS  AS  TO  PACKING. 

Certain  Canadian  shippers  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  particular  require- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom,  because  the  trade  has  been  in  existence  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  some  years  ago  attained  fair  dimensions.    It  is  true  that  for  several 
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years  previous  to  the  war  the  business  had  fallen  away  to  such  an  extent  that  it  almost 
ceased,  but  latterly  frequent  shipments  have  been  made — aggregating  for  the  eleven 
months  ending  February  last,  according  to  the  Canadian  official  figures,  $62,791. 

All  the  same  several  dealers  have  pointed  out  that  a  closer  adherence  by  some 
shippers  to  the  views  of  this  market  concerning  preparation,  grading,  and  packing, 
would  increase  the  selling  value  of  the  birds.  The  attached  extracts  from  letters  which 
a  number  of  the  firms  have  kindly  furnished,  as  embodying  their  personal  opinions, 
contain  suggestions  about  these  matters,  but  a  widely-made  suggestion  relating  to 
chickens  is  that  they  should  be  packed  in  dozens — six  on  the  top  and  six  on  the  bottom 
layer — properly  graded,  the  weight  to  range  from  30  to  40  pounds  up  to  48  pounds, 
the  larger  birds  which  have  frequently  been  included  in  Canadian  parcels  being  less 
suitable  for  this  trade.  In  any  case  where  these  larger  birds  are  shipped  they  should  be 
packed  separately  from  the  smaller  chicken.  It  is  also  advantageous  not  to  break  the 
breastbone. 

OPINIONS  EXPRESSED. 

1.  "  At  the  present  time  English  poultry  is  scarce,  and  likely  to  be  scarce  for  some 
time  to  come,  probably  eight  or  ten  months,  and  I  feel  sure  you  would  be  doing  the 
right  thing  to  instruct  our  Canadian  friends  to  produce  and  market,  in  England,  this 
merchandise  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  certainly  consider  that  the  outlook  is  most 
favourable,  and  the  prices  would  certainly  be  very  remunerative. 

"'With  reference  to  our  conversation,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to 
point  out  one  or  two  advantages,  which  if  carried  out  correctly  would  lead  to  busi- 
ness results  with  Canada.  I  mention  particularly  being  carried  out  correctly,  as  some 
years  ago  we  had  great  difficulty  with  the  Russian  exporters  in  teaching  them  that 
what  they  say  a  box  contains  must  be  absolutely  correctly  described,  for  instance: 
Ten  chickens  and  two  old  hens,  or  ten  chickens  and  two  starved  fowls,  described  as 
twelve  best  chicken. 

a  Firstly,  the  chicken  must  be  unbreasted,  this  means  that  the  breast  bone  must 
not  be  broken. 

"  Secondly,  the  size  (and  the  most  suitable  size  for  sale  in  England  is  2f  pounds) 
but  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  shipment  of  all  one  size,  the  following  weights  are  advis- 
able, in  each  instance  I  mean  for  twelve  chickens,  i.e.,  24  pounds,  27  pounds,  30 
pounds,  33  pounds,  36  pounds,  39  pounds,  and  42  pounds. 

"  Thirdly,  packing.  They  must  be  packed  twelve  in  a  box,  each  chicken  wrapped 
in  a  separate  piece  of  grease-proof  paper  and  laid  in  the  box  and  then  frozen,  and 
when  frozen  thoroughly  nailed  up,  so  keeping  the  air  away  from  the  chicken  during 
transport. 

"  We  handle  three  qualities.  The  first  quality  are  fatted  chicken,  which  means 
they  are  fatted  on  the  Surrey  principle,  and  the  next  are  corn-fed,  which  means  that 
the  chicken  are  just  as  good  quality  as  those  fatted,  but  are  fed  on  corn  instead  of 
being  fed  on  soft  food,  and  thirdly  we  have  dry  picked  chicken,  the  dry  picked  are  of 
good  quality  but  inferior  to  either  the  fatted  or  corn-fed. 

"  What  I  must  ask  you  to  impress  on  your  exporters  is  that  the  chicken  must 
be  upbreasted  and  that  they  must  be  very  particular  with  the  grading  and  packing. 

"When  you  are  sending  your  correspondence  to  Canada,  might  I  suggest  that 
you  ask  one  or  two  shippers  to  send  me  a  sample  consignment  of  various  sizes.  I 
should  then  be  able  to  advise  or  judge  if  any  alteration  in  packing,  grading,  or  select- 
ing, would  be  necessary." 

2.  "  We  are  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  outlook  for  next  winter  and  spring  for  Cana- 
dian poultry  is  very  good  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  high  price  of  eggs  this 
spring  and  early  summer,  the  bulk  of  which  have  been  sold  for  consumption.  Wo 
should  say  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  usual  quantity  of  eggs  have  been  set  (for 
chicks),  another  factor  being  the  very  high  price  of  corn  has  induced  farmers  to  sell 
even  the  tale  wheat  and  in  many  cases  to  practically  clear  it  all. 
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"  Wr  feel  sure  you  would  l>o  well  advised  to  tell  your  people  to  provide  all  they 
ran  tor  our  market. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  put  the  name  of  our  firm  before  the  poultry  merchants  and  packers." 

3.  We  arc  of  opinion  that  prices  or  poultry  will  be  maintained  for  some  con- 
siderable  time,  as  there  are  no  Russian  supplies,  and  all  Chinese  poultry  is  cleared, 
also  no  Canadian  or  American  chickens  being  left. 

"The  ni"-i  suitable  sixes  in  demand  are  from  30  pounds  to  40  pounds  (12  in 
case).  Over  these  weights  very  slow  sale  and  prices  fall  in  proportion.  The  average 
price-  tor  American  and  Canadian  chickens  on  this  market  are  from  lid.  to  Is.  per 
pound." 

1.  *'  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  prospects  for  Canadian  poultry  will  be  good  and 
of  an  encouraging  nature.  We  cannot  speak  as  yet  respecting  price,  but  will  doubt- 
less be  of  a  fair  average  character. 

"  We  should  advise  that  the  chickens  be  packed  in  dozens,  six  top  layer  and  six 
hot  loin  layer,  graded  of  course  from  30  to  48  pounds  per  box  net,  with  special  marks 
on  box  as  to  quality. 

"  The  supply  of  English  poultry  as  yet  is  very  and  unusually  small. 

"  Wo  shall  be  glad  to  be  put  into  touch  with  one  or  two  probable  shippers." 

.">.  The  greatly  diminished  supplies  of  poultry  from  usual  sources  (through  the 
way)  has  enhanced  prices  here  considerably,  and  the  outlook  seems  to  be  that  the 
high  prices  will  continue — the  more  so  as  appearances  are  that  home  supplies  will  be 
less,  our  rearers  and  feeders  doing  smaller  quantities  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
price  of  feeding  stuffs,  labour,  etc. 

"We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  shipments  from  Canadian  shippers  and  can  only 
think  prospects  are  exceedingly  good." 

6.  "  We  handled  a  parcel  of  Canadian  ducks  for  a  firm  in  Liverpool.  We  con- 
sider they  realized  a  very  fair  price  for  what  they  were,  being  ducks  rather  too  old 
for  London  markets.    What  they  require  in  London  is  ducklings  and  chickens. 

"  The  packing  is  the  chief  item.  Grading  in  dozens  as  near  same  weight  as 
possible.  What  we  chiefly  notice  with  Canadian  chickens  is  that  small  and  large  are 
packed  together,  but  there  are  buyers  for  all  sizes,  so  if  carefully  graded  the  trade 
would  be  quite  as  keen  as  for  any  other  country's  goods,  and  quality  that  I  have  seen 
has  been  satisfactory. 

"  I  should  strongly  advise  every  poultry  shipper  to  make  special  efforts  to  obtain 
all  the  supplies  possible  for  next  season. 

"  We  would  undertake  to  handle  and  sell  at  the  best  prices  obtainable,  or  on  their 
instructions  if  preferred." 

The  addresses  of  the  above  and  other  importers  can  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A  1373). 


IMPORTS    OF    DEAD  POULTRY. 

A  reproduction  of  the  official  imports  of  dead  poultry  during  the  past  three  years 
confirms  the  difficulties  with  which  importers  are  confronted. 

In  Russia — the  chief  contributor — the  preparation  of  frozen  poultry  must  be 
greatly  interfered  with  by  the  war  which  also  affects  both  France  and  Italy,  which 
ordinarily  supply  large  quantities,  while  trade  with  Austria,  another  considerable 
source  of  supply,  is  prohibited. 

While  the  returns  are  complete  for  the  years  1912  and  1913,  so  far  only  unrevised 
figures  for  1914  have  been  issued,  which  do  not  give  separate  details  for  all  countries, 
Canada  being  included  temporarily  among  "  Other  countries." 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  poultry, 
dead,  during  the  years  1912,  1913,  and  1914:— 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

j  rom. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity. 


Value. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

123,063 

342,275 

119,944 

344,665 

114,921 . 

356,824 

2,3  «7 

10,856 

1,888 

9,300 

35,644 

158,3!!!) 

31,175 

142,256 

15,600 

72,233 

21,526 

81,343 

19,683 

77,296 

28,296 

97,641 

26,674 

96,733 

5,825 

21,353 

5,870 

13,731 

20,025 

51,715 

23,094 

78,823 

54,242 

211.429 

38,221 

149,355 

3,252 

11,974 

4,087 

17,973 

2,955 

11,046 

350 

1,533 

185 

698 

397 

1,640 

49,032 

175,498 

246,282 

806,786 

278,465 

954,540 

223,599 

77f,263 

The  position  is  shown  up-to-date  by  the  following  figures,  which  cover  the  five 
months  ending  May  31,  in  comparison  with  a  similar  period  in  1913  and  1911. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  poultry,  dead,  during  the  first  five  months 
of  1913,  1914,  and  1915 :— 


From. 


Russia  

Fiance   

Austria-Hungary. 
United  States. . . . 
Other  countries.  . 

Total  


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

cwts. 



lbs. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

79,340 
5,937 
8,775 
54,172 
18,695 

219,380 
25,92(5 
31,202 

211,427 
60,016 

111,116 

3,635 
5,825 

345,562 
18,875 
21,353 
120,499 
110,643 

7,604 
4,143 

24,765 
20,443 

30,704 
34,448 

52,2fi3 
42,258 

229.093 
147,009 

166,919 

547,951 

185,728 

616,932 

106,268 

421,970 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  JVy  5,  1915. 

IRISH  PIG  BREEDING  INDUSTRY. 

On  April  27,  1915,  there  was  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a 
report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Irish  Pig  Breeding  Industry.  This 
committee  was  appointed  on  the  5th  of  October,  1914,  by  the  Depaitment  i  f  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  and  was  instructed  t>  inqiiri  into 
"the  present  state  of  the  pig  breeding  industry  in  Ireland,  witli  special  reference  to 
the  causes,  which  contributed  to  the  recent  decrease  in  the  number  of  pigs  in  Ireland; 
and  to  submit  recommendations/' 
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Sittings  tor  the  purpose  of  taking-  evidence  were  held  at  Dublin  and  provincial 
centres  in  Minister,  Connaught,  Leinster,  and  Ulster.  In  all,  25  public  sittings  were 
held  and  lit  w  itnesses  examined. 

PR KSKN'T  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

In  section  1  of  their  report,  the  committee  state  that  the  numbers  of  pigs  in 
Inland  for  each  year  back  to  1851  remained  fairly  constant,  the  average  approximat' 

ne  and  one-quarter  million.  In  1911,  the  number  of  pigs  rose  to  1,415,119 — a 
P'tal  only  exceeded  once  since  these  statistics  were  collected,  in  1882,  when  a  total 
of  L,450,128  was  reached.  In  1912  the  figure  fell  to  1,323,957,  and  in  1913  a  further 
and  more  considerable  shrinkage  reduced  the  number  to  1,060,360.  The  inquiry,  oi» 
which  the  report  was  based,  dealt  with  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  abnormal 
drop  of  nearly  20  per  cent  between  June,  1912,  and  June,  1913. 

Pigs  produced  in  Ireland  are  thus  disposed  of:  (1)  Those  handled  by  the  Irish 
bacon  curers,  and  those  killed  for  home  consumption;  and  (2)  those  shipped  alive 
to  English  and  Scotch  markets.  In  1910,  the  last  season  free  from  any  abnormal 
conditions,  1,458,000  pigs  were  killed  in  Ireland  and  324,000  exported  alive.  The 
average  annual  value  of  the  pig  industry  in  Ireland  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
over  eight  million  pounds  sterling.  The  bacon  curing  industry  in  Ireland  is  carried 
on  by  at  least  fifty  different  firms,  employing  about  three  thousand  hands.  On  an 
average  over  one  and  one-quarter  million  pigs  are  handled  annually  by  Irish  curing 
firms,  and  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  cured  bacon  and  hams  are  exported,  the 
balance  being  disposed  of  at  home. 

AMERICAN  AND   CANADIAN  COMPETITION. 

The  quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  exported  annually  from  Ireland  amounts 
approximately  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  weight  imported  to  the  markets  in  Great 
Britain;  yet  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  a  pork-raising  and  bacon-export- 
ing country,  a  considerable  quantity  of  both  American  and  Danish  bacon  is  imported 
yearly  for  consumption  in  this  country.  The  imports  of  American  bacon  i  ito  Ire- 
land are,  however,  considerably  heavier  than  Danish,  and  the  former  commodity  finds 
its  larger  consumption  amongst  the  small  holders,  who  are  themselves  engaged  in 
raising  pigs. 

The  chief  countries  competing  with  Ireland  on  the  British  markets  are  Denmark, 
United  States,  and  Canada.  As  regards  bulk  of  supplies  marketed,  Denmark  now 
occupies  first  place,  though  it  has  been  only  within  the  past  three  years  that  the  value 
of  the  bacon  exports  from  that  country  has  exceeded  the  value  of  the  United  States 

shipments. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  in  1912,  when  the  shipping  of 
live  pigs  was  temporarily  suspended,  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  pigs  exported  from  Ireland. 

Pig  raising  in  Ireland  is  largely  an  industry  of  the  small  holder.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  tillage  or  mixed  farming  and  the  breeding  or  feeding 
of  pigs  go  side  by  side.  Dairying,  as  well  as  tillage,  also  provides  means  of  keeping 
pigs  profitably.  Denmark  is  a  good  example  of  this  combination.  Many  w'tnesses 
stated  that  they  considered  the  rearing  of  calves  was  more  profitable  than  the  feeding 
of  pigs,  and  that  the  small  profit  from  pig-feeding  was  in  some  cases  due  undoubtedly 
to  the  high  price  paid  for  young  pigs  or  corned  hams.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  most  consistent  profits  are  obtained  when  the  feeder  breeds  the  pigs 
he  subsequently  fattens  and  when  he  feeds  these  on  foods  chiefly  raised  on  his  own 
farm. 

In  light  of  the  claim  made  for  the  pig,  that  of  all  classes  of  farm  stock  "  it  returns 
the  highest  proportion  of  meat  for  the  food  consumed,"  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
pig  fattening  on  a  large  scale  has  not  received  greater  attention  from  stock  owners 
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in  Ireland.  From  the  evidence  given,  it  would  appear  that  pigs  are  not  fed  by  the 
labouring  classes  in  Ireland  to  the  same  extent  as  in  former  years.  The  chief  reason | 
assigned  for  this  by  many,  are  the  want  of  housing  accommodation  for  pigs  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  rural  district  cottages  and  the  disinclination  of  the  labourer's 
family  to  feed  and  look  after  the  pigs.  The  increased  value  of  the  returns  from 
poultry  and  eggs  in  recent  years  has  induced  labourers'  wives  and  families  to  take  up 
poultry  keeping  in  preference  to  the  feeding  of  pigs. 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  prospects  of  pig  feeding  in  Ireland  (the  report  adds)  must  be  gauged  by  the 
future  condition  of  the  British  market  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  bacon  and  hams. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  chief  sources  of  supply  have  been  Denmark,  United  States, 
Canada,  Holland,  and  to  a  minor  extent  a  group  of  other  countries  including  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Russia  and  Servia.  Danish  exporters  are  the  largest  suppliers  to  the  British 
market.  So  far  as  Denmark  is  concerned,  for  some  time  to  come  a  considerable  short- 
age in  the  usual  pig  supplies  from  that  country  may  be  anticipated.  From  returns 
as  well  as  from  direct  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  the  quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  has,  during  the  past  two  years,  shown 
a  tendency  to  decrease.  Several  reasons  have  been  advanced.  The  United  States  is, 
according  to  the  last  census  (1910)  not  increasing  her  pig  stocks,  while  the  human 
population  is  increasing  rapidly.  It  may  therefore  be  deduced  that  if  these  conditions 
continue,  as  seems  highly  probable,  the  'time  will  shortly  arrive  when  a  surplus  supply 
of  pork  for  export  will  no  longer  be  available,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  output  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  increasing  home  demand. 

DWINDLING  SUPPLIES  FROM  CANADA. 

Moreover  Canada,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  has  also  been  a  dwind- 
ling source  of  supply  for  a  number  of  years,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
Canada  will  again  hold  the  position  on  the  British  market,  which  she  occupied  ten 
years  ago.  Holland  supplies  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  fresh  pork  to  the  British 
markets.  But  in  common  with  Belgium,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Servia,  the  productive 
capacity  of  Holland  for  the  present  has  been  altered  by  the  war,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  any  of  these  countries  can  contribute  their  normal  supplies  to  the  British 
markets  for  some  time  to  come.  These  facts  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  a 
shrinkage  from  the  sources  already  indicated  takes  place  there  will  follow  a  serious 
shortage  in  bacon  and  pork  supplies  for  the  British  market.  How  is  this  difficulty 
to  be  met?  Clearly  the  existing  circumstances  offer  Ireland  an  opportunity  lor 
improving  her  position  on  the  market,  which  she  ought  not  to  neglect.  Pork  values 
are  likely  to  remain  high  for  a  considerable  period.  From  the  evidence  given,  the 
fattening  of  pigs  seems  to  be  receiving  more  careful  attention  than  before.  An 
increase  in  the  volume  of  Irish  supplies  would  not  depress  the  home  prices  for  pigs 
to  any  extent.  The  pig  industry  in  Ireland  is  carried  on  by  the  combination  of 
breeder,  feeder  and  curer,  all  three  being  indispensable.  Hence  for  the  development 
of  the  trade  as  a  national  asset,  co-operative  effort  between  all  three  is  evidently 
essential. 

CAUSES  OF  SHRINKAGE  IN  1913. 

By  the  terms  of  their  reference,  the  committee  investigated  specially  the  cause 
or  causes  which  led  to  the  abnormal  shrinkage  of  pig  numbers  in  Ireland  between  the 
summer  of  1912  and  the  corresponding  period  in  L913,  when  there  was  a  decrease  of 
approximately  twenty  per  cent — from  1,323,957  to  1,060,360.    The  committee  were 
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unanimous  in  reporting  thai  the  chief  causes  of  the  shrinkage  were  the  concurrently 
l<  \\  prices  of  pork  and  the  high  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  during  the  closing  months  of 
1911  and  the  opening  Four  months  of  1912.  Other  factors  which  contributed  were 
the  difficult;  in  obtaining  Labour,  the  conditions  of  marketing,  want  of  competition 
alleged  among  buyers,  the  greater  profitableness  of  store  cattle  raising  and  poultry 
ke  ping,  i lie  lack  of  pig-houses  attached  to  rural  district  cottages,  and  the  effect  of 
sanitary  restrictions  in  towns. 

The  report  deals  also  with  the  subsiding  of  breeds,  and  states  that  the  two  breeds 
which  were  then  subsided  under  tin1  County  Live  Stock  Schemes  were  the  large  York 
and  the  large  White  Ulster. 

Dealing  with  feeding  experiments,  the  committee  report  that  an  experiment  in 
the  value  of  potatoes  in  fattening  pigs  was  suggested  by  tests  carried  out  in  Denmark 
and  was  designed  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  potatoes  required  to  produce  the  same 
vveighl  of  pork  n>  a  ecu-tain  quantity  of  meal.  The  results  corroborated  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree  those  obtained  by  the  Danish  authorities,  and.  showed  that  in  a  mixed 
feeding  ration  4  pounds  of  potatoes  were  approximately  equivalent  to  1  pound  of 
meal:  in  other  words,  20  cwts.  of  potatoes  will  in  such  a  ration  produce  1  cwt.  of 
.  No  experiments  had  been  undertaken  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  determine  the 
p  3sibility  of  feeding  and  fattening  pigs  on  forage  crops. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Summing  up  their  report,  the  committee  arrived  at  several  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  With  respect  to  feeding,  the  committee  stated  that  the  evidence 
conclusively  showed  that  those  farmers  who  regularly  breed  and  feed  a  certain 
number  of  pigs  obtain  the  best  results.  The  committee  therefore  strongly  advised 
pig  keepers  to  discontinue  the  present  practice  of  giving  up  pig  breeding  and  feed- 
ing when  pork  prices  are  low,  and  again  commencing  when  the  value  of  pork  is 
high.  Thus  Irish  curers  were  handicapped  in  maintaining  the  position  of  Irish 
bacon  and  hams  on  the  British  market.  As  home-grown  foods  suitable  for  pig- 
seding  can  usually  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  imported  foods,  farmers  should 
devote  as  large  an  area  of  land  as  possible  to  the  production  of  home-grown  crops. 
Barley  especially  might  be  more  widely  grown  for  this  purpose.  The  area  of 
potatoes  and  oats  grown  for  feeding  pigs  might  also  be  increased  with  advantage. 
Farmers  should  adopt  the  system  of  fattening  two  or  even  three  lots  of  pigs  in  the 
year  by  bringing  them  up  to  11  and  \\  cwts.  in  four  months  from  weaning  time. 
The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  raw  meals  as  against  cooked  meals  require  to 
be  brought  more  directly  and  more  prominently  under  the  notice  of  pig  feeders. 
The  system  of  feeding  raw  meal  greatly  reduces  the  labour.  Results  indicated  that 
pigs  may  be  profitably  fed  on  rations  composed  of  uncooked  meals  with  raw  potatoes 
or  pulped  turnips  or  mangels.  The  committee  add  that  experiments  might  be  made 
a  5  to  the  value  of  forage  crops,  such  as  vetches,  rape,  clover,  etc. 

THE  PIG  BREEDING  SCHEME. 

The  committee  made  three  recommendations  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  pure- 
bred pigs  (a)  the  price  paid  by  the  Department  to  breeders  for  suitable  boars  should 
be  increased;  (b)  the  maximum  value  of  the  premium  fixed  by  the  Department's 
scheme  should  be  raised  in  order  that  county  committees  might  at  their  discretion 
offer  a  higher  premium  to  selected  applicants;  (c)  the  county  committees  should  be 
given  power  to  sanction  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  service  fee. 

The  number  of  pure-bred  herds  should  be  increased,  and  a  conference  on  that 
subject  was  recommended.  The  Department  might  also  import  annually  a  limited 
number  of  high-class  pure-bred  boars  from  the  most  reliable  herds  in  England.  In 
order  to  facilitate  improvement  and  to  prevent  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  Irish 
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pig's  through  the  use  of  inferior  boars,  the  committee  state  that  parliamentary  power 
should  be  obtained  to  permit  only  such  boars  as  are  registered  after  inspection  to 
stand  at  a  service  fee  in  Ireland. 

conclusion. 

The  committee  point  out  that  many  feeders  appear  to  be  unaware  that  light 
pigs  are  in  demand  for  curing  purposes  and  generally  fetch  the  highest  prices  during 
October,  November,  and  December,  when  small  hams  are  required  for  the  Con- 
tinental and  Christmas  trade,  and  that  heavier  pigs  are  more  in  demand  during  the 
summer  months,  when  supplies  of  these  are  small. 

The  committee  report  themselves  as  satisfied  that  curers  compete  with  each 
other  for  supplies. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  state  that  owing  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
pig  industry,  which  brings  in  a  gross  return  of  over  eight  million  pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  they  consider  the  Department  should  make  provision  for  an  increased 
central  expenditure  on  the  improvement  of  swine,  in  order  that  effect  might  be 
given  to  the  committee's  recommendations  relating  to  the  conducting  of  experiments 
and  the  purchase  of  pure-bred  pigs. 

SCOTTISH  FARMING. 

The  first  part  of  the  agricultural  statistics  for  Scotland  for  the  year  1914  has 
just  been  issued.  It  shows  that  the  total  number  of  holdings  exceeding  one  acre  was 
77,150,  a  decrease  of  238  as  compared  with  1913. 

DECREASE  IN   CEREAL  CROPS. 

The  returns  indicate  that  the  area  under  cereal  crops  in  Scotland  last  year  was 
the  smallest  on  record.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  (including  bere)  were  grown  alto- 
gether on  an  area  of  1,174,210  acres,  a  decrease  of  16,738  acres,  or  1-4  per  cent  when 
compared  with  the  acreage  in  1913,  and  of  32,358,  or  2-7  per  cent  when  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  area  under  oats  was  in  1914  the  smallest 
recorded  in  these  returns.  It  amounted  to  919,580  acres,  a  decrease  of  18,336  acres 
or  2  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  area  in  1913,  which  was  itself  the  lowTest  then  on 
record. 

INCREASED  ACREAGE  UNDER  POTATOES. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increased  acreage  under  potatoes  in  1914  com- 
pared with  1913,  the  area  being  respectively  152,318  acres  and  149,080  acres,  an 
increase  of  3,238  acres  or  2-17  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years, 
1904  to  1913,  there  was  an  increase  of  9,716  acres,  or  6-81  per  cent.  The  area  last 
year  was  the  largest  for  25  years,  the  nearest  to  it  within  that  period  being  14!>,T<iS 
acres  returned  in  1912.    The  highest  county  acreage  was  in  Forfar. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Small  fruit  was  grown  in  1914  on  a  total  area  of  7,271  acres,  an  increase  of  136 
acres  on  the  year,  whilst  the  area  of  land  under  orchards  was  1,473  acres,  an  increase 
of  200  acres  compared  with  1913. 

LAND  UNDER  GRASS. 

The  total  area  under  rotation  grass  and  clover  in  1914  was  1,481,909  acres,  an 
increase  of  7,857  acres  or  0-53  per  cent  compared  with  1913.  Though  the  area  was 
greater  than  in  1913  or  1912,  it  was  less  than  in  any  year  before  that,  and  fell  short 
of  the  average  of  the  10  years,  1904  to  1913  by  50,000  acres,  or  3:1  per  cent.  There 
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was  a  substantial  diminution  of  1,00S  acres  in  the  extent  of  land  returned  as  bare 
tallow,  whilst  the  total  area  under  permanent  grass  amounted  last  year  to  1,490,694 
acres,  a  reduction  of  5,271  acres  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  total  area 
returned  in  L914  as  mountain  and  heath  land  used  for  grazing  amounted  to  9,147,559 
acres,  an  increase  of  29,653  acres. 

CULTIVATED  AREA  SMALLER. 

The  report  mentions  that  the  most  noticeable  and  serious  feature  of  the  statistics 
is  the  continued  shrinkage  in  the  area  of  cultivated  land  in  Scotland.  In  addition, 
the  area  returned  under  woods  and  plantations  showed  a  decrease  of  16,289  acres. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

With  regard  to  live  stock,  the  report  gives  the  total  number  of  horses  in  the  coun- 
try  in  1914  as  209,360,  which  indicated,  when  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  an 
apparent  increase  of  4,919.  An  examination  of  the  figures,  however,  divulged  some 
rather  important  variations  from  1913  by  way  of  decreases  as  well  as  increases.  The 
most  notable  diminution  in  numbers  was  in  those  horses  used  for  agricultural  pur- 

I  .  including  mares  for  breeding,  which  fell  from  138,018  in  1913  to  135,523  last 

year,  a  fall  of  2,495.  The  reduction  was  fairly  general  throughout  the  country,  and 
an  exceptionally  large  decrease  (537)  occurred  in  Scotland.  In  1914  the  total  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  Scotland  was  1,214,974,  a  decrease  of  31,936.  In  the  years  1912  and 
1913,  the  total  number  of  sheep  showed  decreases,  but  the  return  for  last  year  indi- 
cates that  that  movement  was  arrested.  The  number  of  sheep  in  1914  was  7,025,820, 
an  increase  of  224,694  on  the  previous  year,  but  the  total  falls  short  by  92,428  of  the 
average  of  the  past  ten  years.  A  substantial  increase  has  also  to  be  recorded  in  the 
total  number  of  pigs,  the  figures  for  1913  and  1914  being  respectively  131,753  and 
152,768,  an  increase  of  over  21,000  or  about  16  per  cent  on  the  year,  and  of  nearly 
11,000  or  fully  7£  per  cent  over  the  ten  years  average.  The  total  for  1914,  though 
less  than  in  1912  and  1911,  was  greater  than  in  any  other  year  since  1895. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Glasgow  Evening  News  of  July  7,  1915, 
noting  the  shrinkage  of  the  area  under  cultivation  in  Scotland: — 

"  It  is  regrettable  to  have  to  read  to-day  of  the  continued  shrinkage  of  the  area  of 
cultivated  soil  in  Scotland.  Yet  that  is  what  the  agricultural  statistics  for  1914  show. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  desirable  that  quite  the  contrary  tendency 
should  prevail.  Now  that  the  organization  of  national  resources  is  being  taken  in 
hand  in  earnest,  something  ought  to  be  done  without  delay  to  set  matters  upon  a 
better  footing." 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  June  11,  1915. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS. 

The  figures  of  import  into  British  South  Africa  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  which  have  just  been  distributed  by  the  customs  statistical  office,  show  a 
decrease  in  trade  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1914  of  £3,741,934,  which  is 
divided  as  follows:  Total  British  Empire,  £2,243,724  less,  and  total  foreign  coun- 
tries, £1,498,210  less. 
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The  trade  of  Canada,  as  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1914,  is  £42,865  less, 
and  this  difference  is  more  than  accounted  for  on  one  line  only — motor  cars  and 
parts;  this  year's  imports  from  Canada  for  the  period  ended  March  31,  being  £736 
only,  which  is  £51,693  less  than  1914.  On  printing  paper,  the  imports  from  Canada 
are  valued  at  £6,303,  which  is  a  decline  of  £5,712  as  compared  with  1914.  The 
imports  from  Canada  increased  on  several  lines,  such  as  flour,  wheat,  wood  and  timber 
unmanufactured. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1915  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  distinguishing  principal 
countries  of  origin,  will  probably  be  of  interest: — 


Country  of  Origin. 


United  Kingdom   

Canada,  Dominion  of  

India  

Ceylon  

Australia,  Commonwealth . 

Austria-Hungary  

Belgium  

Belgian  Congo  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Holland  

Dutch  East  India  Islands. 

Italy  

Norway  

Portugal  

Russia  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

J  apan  

United  States  

Brazil  


Total  :  British  South  Africa. 


1915. 

Proportion 

Proportion 

of 

1914. 

of 

Total. 

Total. 

£ 

% 

£ 

% 

3,403,5U 

606 

5,303,675 

567 

155,725 

2-8 

198,140 

21 

232,028 

41 

256,431 

2-7 

43,674 

•8 

48,588 

■5 

167,759 
2,572 

30 

332,214 

3  6 

42,612 
185,065 

•5 

8,624 

•2 

20 

62,339 

11 

47,948 

5 

23,274 

•4 

33  309 

•5 

82,316 

1-5 

148,012 

15 

40,047 

•7 

856,252 

9  1 

92,433 

17 

166,859 

18 

75,193 

13 

54,104 

■6 

39,436 

'7 

89,049 

10 

41,998 

'7 

72,341 

•8 

8,964 

•2 

7,488 

1 

3,307 

■i 

9,689 

1 

62,432 

11 

151,633 

16 

45,356 

•8 

54,536 

•6 

31,837 

•6 

27,843 

•3 

770,999 

13  7 

872,336 

9  3 

83,562 

1-5 

110,407 

12 

GENERAL  TRADE. 


As  an  indication  of  the  general  trend  of  the  import  trade,  the  following  table 
will  show  a  comparison  of  the  trade  in  certain  commodities  for  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  1914  and  1915: — 


First  Quarter. 


Clothing  

Drugs  and  Chemicals  

Grain  and  Flour  

Hardware  and  Cutlery   

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures 

Leather  Goods  

Machinery  

Vehicles  and  Motor  Cars  

Wood  and  Timber  


£ 

373,551 
221,598 
322,903 
175,318 
149,675 
249,327 
396,083 
88,267 
92,4">  7 
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I  be  figures  under  these  headings  clearly  indicate  that  merchants,  during  this 
period,  were  making  every  endeavour  to  carry  on  trade  on  the  smallest  possible  stock 
and  of  course  to  a  certain  extent  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  helped  to  keep  the 
figures  down. 

BUSINESS  AS  USUAL. 

rhe  preliminary  figures  for  the  month  of  May  show  a  decided  improvement  on 
imports  into  the  Union  and  as  shown  below,  imports  increased  in  two  ports,  Cape 
Town  and  Durban. 

IMPORTS. 


1915. 
£ 

697,310 
587,345 
226,670 
816,725 
205,029 
10,648 

1914. 

Cape  Town  

Port  Elizabeth   >  

£ 

441,717 
617,675 
254,883 
782,776 
411,935 
36,766 
50,763 

<;.  r.  o  

Totals  

2,543,727 

2,596,515 

FORESTRY  AND  RAILWAYS  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours  Magazine  has  published  an  article 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  O'Connor  and  the  following  extracts  should  be  of  interest  to  the  lum- 
ber trade  of  Canada  and  in  a  particular  way  should  be  of  special  value  to  British 
Columbia  manufacturers  of  creosoted  railway  sleepers. 

AFFORESTATION  TO  SUPPLY  RAILWAY  SLEEPERS. 

The  first  afforestation  scheme  for  railway  purposes  was  commenced  about  1S76 
or  1877  at  Worcester,  the  object  being  the  supply  of  fuel  for  the  railway  engines. 
With  the  development  of  the  main  line  of  railways  and  the  discovery  of  coal  in 
Cape  Colony,  the  above  plantation  was  taken  over  by  the  Department  of  Woods  and 
Forests. 

In  1897  repeated  attention  was  drawn  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  price  of 
timber,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  railway  administration  to  experiment  in  the  grow- 
ing of  certain  Eucalypti  at  Yerkeerde  Vlei,  near  Touws  River.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  proved  that,  in  this  particular  neighbourhood,  timber  growing  would 

not  be  a  success. 

After  a  delay  of  several  years,  it  was,  in  1902,  definitely  decided  to  establish 
plantations  with  the  object  of  the  production  of  timber  for  railway  sleepers,  and  to 
this  end  a  sum  of  £10,000  was  voted  as  the  first  annual  instalment.  The  work  was 
undertaken  by  the  Forest  Department. 

With  this  sum,  four  plantations  were  established.  One  in  the  Caledon  Division, 
one  in  the  Cape  Division,  one  in  the  Stellenbosch  Division,  and  one  in  the  Tulbagh 
Valley.  With  the  exception  of  the  one  in  Stellenbosch  Division,  all  have  been  a 
success.  Two  more  were  established  in  1903,  and  since  then  six  others.  In  addition, 
several  of  the  areas  of  successful  plantations  have  been  from  time  to  time  extended 
by  the  acquisition  of  suitable  adjoining  areas. 

To  the  end  of  March,  1914,  the  total  area  under  trees,  the  property  of  the  South 
African  railways,  was  18,475  acres,  with  an  area  still  to  be  planted  of  37,927  acres. 
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The  total  expenditure  on  railway  sleeper  plantations  to  the  end  of  March,  1914,  was 
£186,515  5s.  9d.,  an  average  cost  per  acre  of  £10  Is.  lOd.  The  total  revenue  received 
since  1902  to  the  above  date  was  £6,644  18s.  2d. 

Of  the  18,475  acres  actually  planted  with  trees,  53  par  cent  approximately  is 
planted  with  Eucalpytis  Various,  25  ner  cent  with  various  pines,  principally  Cluster 
Pine  (Pinus  Pinaster),  5  per  cent  with  Cypresses  Various,  and  2  per  cent  with  Black-' 
wood,  Acacia  Melanoxylon.  Included  in  the  Cypress  group  is  the  Clanwilliam  Cedar,' 
Widdringtonia  Juniperoides  (Endl.)  ;  this  timber  is  extremely  valuable,  averaging  39) 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  dry,  almost  equal  in  strength  to  teak,  his  a  p  ea  ant,  spicy, 
cedar-like  odour,  and  is  extremely  durable. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  MARKET  FOR  RAILWAY  TIES. 

It  has  been  shown  that  to  March,  1914,  the  Railway  Administration  owned  56,402 
acres  of  land  for  railway  sleeper  plantation  purposes;  from  this  area  the  following 
deductions  can  reasonably  be  made: — 

1.  Port  Durnford  plantation,  7,244  acres,  by  reason  of  the  operations  at  this 
centre  being  purely  experimental;  and 

2.  An  allowance  of  25  per  cent  of  the  remaining  area  to  be  made  for  implantable 
areas,  viz.,  roads,  paddocks,  swamps,  etc.,  thus  leaving  an  approximate  net  area  of 
36,868-5  acres  actually  available  for  tree  planting. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  statement  in  which  future  possible  results  may  figure,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  estimate,  (1)  the  average  annual  rate  of  growth  for  the  trees 
planted,  and  (2)  period  required  for  timber  to  reach  maturity,  in  other  words,  the 
rotation  of  the  crop.  It  is  also  assumed,  in  view  of  the  timber  being  required  for 
technical  purposes,  that  approximate  regular  supplies  will  be  required  annually,  hence 
a  system  of  equalized  annual  working  will  be  adopted. 

The  average  or  mean  annual  rate  of  growth  for  all  species  may  fairly  be  esti- 
mated at  200  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  annum,  and  the  period  required  for  this  to  reach 
maturity  may  be  calculated  at  fifty  years,  that  is,  trees  planted  in  1902  will  be  har- 
vested in  1952. 

Having  now  estimated  what  quantity  of  timber  is  being  produced  per  acre  per 
annum,  for  the  ultimate  production  of  sleepers,  it  becomes  necessary  to  estimate 
roughly  what  quantities  of  sleepers  will  be  required  annually  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  fifty-year  period. 

The  existing  mileage  of  railways  is  8,486  Government  and  496  private.  Allowing 
for  an  average  annual  increase  of  at  least  1  per  cent  on  the  present  mileage,  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years  we  will  have  8,^82  plus  4,500  miles,  or  a  total  of  13,482  miles. 
There  are  approximately  2,112  sleepers  to  the  mile,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  15  per  cent 
renewal  every  year  provision  must  be  made  for  an  annual  minimum  supply  of  four, 
271,097  sleepers  of  approximately  2-5  cubic  feet  each,  or  an  annual  production  at 
the  end  of  this  fifty  year  period  of  10,677,743  cubic  feet  of  manufactured  timber. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  36,868  acres  producing  200  cubic  feet  per  acre  per 
annum  for  fifty  years,  there  will  be  a  considerable  shortage,  and  there  is  ample  scope 
for  further  development  in  this  direction. 

The  above  figures  show  the  possibilities  of  the  South  African  market  for  rail- 
way ties  and  just  as  soon  as  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  creosoted  Canadian  sleeper 
is  suitable  for  South  Africa,  business  should  result. 

SHARP  RISE  IN  TIMBER. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  South  African  Mining  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  Johannesburg  on  June  5,  which  gives  a  statement  of  local  conditions  in  tlu 
mining  centre  of  South  Africa  for  the  first  week  in  June. 

"  Baltic  deals  at  ninopenee  show  practically  a  50  per  cent  rise  since  the  war 
started,  as  some  'cut'  prices  occurred  last  July  at  (id.  per  foot.    The  explanation  for 
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the  rise  is  an  easy  one,  as  the  Baltic  sea  is  closed  by  the  Germans  for  deals,  which 
have  been  declared  contraband  of  war,  and  Archangel  in  the  White  sea  has  been  closed 
throughout  the  European  winter.  It  should  now  be  open  again,  or  soon  will  be,  as 
•Canadian  ice-breakers  are  on  the  spot  to  get  and  keep  a  clear  passage.  The  price 
of  Oregon  deals  for  all  lengths  is  8^d.  per  foot,  which  indicates  little,  except  that  it 
gives  i  he  idea  that  more  cargoes  are  expected  from  America  than  from  Europe  in 
the  aear  future,  On  the  face  of  this  quick  advance,  it  may  check  what  little  activity 
there  has  been  in  buildings  lately.  But  for  the  carpenters'  work  in  a  thousand 
pounds'  house  it  will  probably  not  make  such  a  great  difference.  In  such  a  house,  the 
woodwork  completed  would  cost  about  a  third1 — say  £350- — and  10  per  cent  on  that 
amounl  which,  taken  roughly,  is  the  extra  represented,  and  totals  £35,  which  is  not 
sntlieient  to  make  or  mar  a  job.  Prices,  standard  rates  and  standard  sizes:  Deals, 
Baltic,  9  by  3  up  to  17  ft.,  9d. ;  above  9|d.  Deals,  Oregon,  8%d.;  flooring,  4d. ;  ceil- 
ing. 2Sd.;  Oregon  pine,  3s.  9d.  per  cubic  foot;  Oregon  pine,  pitch  pine  logs  up 
to  tO  feet  lengths,  3s.  9d. ;  Jarrah,  7s.  6d. ;  teak,  small  planks,  14s.  9d. ;  large,  15s. 
6d.  e.f. ;  clear  pine,  \  in.  by  12  in.,  6|d. ;  clear  pine,  1  in.  by  12  in.,  7|d. ;  poplar,  \ 
in.  by  12  in.,  6£d-;  poplar,  1  in.  by  12  in.,  7£d.;  shelving,  selected  pine,  5id,  per  ~k 
in.  by  12  in.;  mouldings,  cornice,  4  in.,  l^d.,  5  in.,  2|d. ;  architraves,  same  price  as 
cornice;  windows,  Johannesburg  make,  4  lights  size  of  glass  15  by  30,  11  in.,  29s.; 
If  in.,  34s.;  casement  sashes  (Johannesburg  make),  4  lights,  glass  7  in.  by  9  in.,  3s. 
6d.  each ;  6  lights,  glass  7  in.  by  9  in.,  4s.  6d. ;  8  lights,  8  in.  by  10  in.  glass,  8s.  (all 
U  in.) ;  fanlights,  3  ft.  by  1  ft.  6  in.,  7s.  9d. ;  doors,  6  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  1|  in., 
12s.  6d.;  1£  in.,  14s.;  If  in.,  18s.  each;  door  frames,  6  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.,  14s.; 
door  frames,  fanlight,  20s. ;  7  ft.  by  3  in.,  19s.  6d.,  and  26s.  respectively. 


TRINIDAD. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent 
(Mr.  Edgar  Tripp). 

Port  of  Spain,  June  24,  1915. 

REPORT  OF  COLLECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS. 

The  statistics  of  trade  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1914,  were  published 
in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  585  and  commented  upon  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Barbados.  The  report  of  the  Collector  of  Customs,  however,  which  usually 
accompanies  the  statistics  has  only  now  been  issued,  and  a  few  remarks  regarding 
the  latter  may  therefore  be  of  interest. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  THE  COLONY. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  occurred 
when  the  colony  was  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  drought  in  the  immediately 
preceding  years,  and  the  first  effect  of  the  war  was  a  grave  set-back  in  financial  and 
commercial  matters.  The  purchase  and  even  selling  of  exchange  ceased,  together 
with  credit  of  all  description.  But  the  measures  adopted  in  the  Home  Country  soon 
resulted  in  the  return  of  confidence  in  Trinidad  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  since  the  first  few  weeks  the  colony  may  be  said  to  have  suffered  very  little. 
There  was  the  uncertainty  also  for  the  first  few  months  as  to  the  attacks  of  hostile 
warships  known  to  be  in  these  seas.  Of  even  this  uncertainty  the  colony  is  n- 
relieved.  The  share  of  public  contribution  to  the  British  army  (£40,000  worth  of 
raw  cacao)  and  some  £15,000,  which  was  the  cost  of  local  defence,  have  been  met  by 
an  extra  tax  on  the  luxury  of  spirits,  and  3d.  an  acre  on  land. 
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SET-BACK  TO  ASPHALT  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  true  that  the  asphalt  industry  received  a  serious  set-back,  owing  to  the 
financial  dislocation  in  its  principal  market,  the  United  States,  and  the  total  cessation 
of  shipments  to  Europe.  The  exports  in  consequence  fell  off  by  79,963  tons,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  duties  and  royalty  amounting  to  £20,182  and  £6,731 
respectively.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  United  States  market  at 
the  time  of  writing  is  showing  substantial  signs  of  improvement,  and  more  than  one 
shipment  has  recently  been  made  to  Europe,  so  that  it  is  now  hoped  the  ultimate  loss 
under  this  head  will  not  be  so  serious  as  at  first  feared. 

RISE  IN  PRICES  OF  SUGAR  AND  CACAO. 

On  the  other  hand  the  phenomenal  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and  the  consider- 
able increase  in  the  value  of  cacao,  coming  together  with  a  record  crop  of  the  latter, 
more  than  compensated  for  the  above  decline  in  exports. 

DECREASE  IN  RE-EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  transit  and  re-export  trade  suffered  to  the  extent  of  nearly  50  per  cent, 
accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  total  exports  were  less  than  during  the  three  previous 
years.  But  exclusive  of  transit  and  re-exjport  goods,  local  produce  was  estimated  at 
£2,484,576,  as  against  £2,344,366  in  1913.  The  transit  trade  may  be  expected  to 
recover,  and  then  it  is  hoped  that  the  opportunities,  which  have  been  so  fully  availed 
of  elsewhere,  will  not  be  overlooked  by  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers. 

SUGAR  AND  CACAO  STATISTICS. 

Among  exports,  the  most  striking  figures  are  those  relating  to  sugar,  of  which 
£318,228  value  was  shipped  to  Canada,  against  £134,939  in  1913.  There  was  a  falling 
off  of  about  £4,000  in  cacao,  but  on  the  whole  the  market  in  this  important  itPem 
appears  to  be  improving. 

INCREASE  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

The  import  duties  collected  were  £351,307,  being  £11,352  more  than  the  previous 
year,  affording  evidence  of  prosperity,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  return  of  the 
imports  for  local  consumption  per  capita  of  the  population,  6-61  against  5-92  in 
1913.  Flour  was  responsible  for  the  increase  of  the  total  Canadian  imports  from 
£256,435  to  £325,374,  but  manufactures  generally  were  disappointing.  As  remarked 
by  the  Collector  of  Customs:  "With  the  exception  of  flour,  fish,  oats,  etc.,  the  prefer- 
ential tariff  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  desired  effect  of  transferring  to  any 
appreciable  extent  the  trade  in  the  majority  of  the  preferential  articles  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  ....  Canada  has  so  far  made  no  progress  in  supplying  the 
colony  with  the  manufactured  articles  on  which  she  has  been  granted  a  preference, 
while  the  preference  has  had  little  or  no  effect  in  increasing  the  trade  in  these  articles 
with  the  mother  country." 
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IMPORTS    INTO  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

The  preference  on  the  articles  in  the  following  list  is  2  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
except  on  flour,  which  is  1  per  cent  per  barrel  of  196  pounds: — 


Hags.  Trunks,  &c  

Baskets  

Bi&ouits  and  Bread    

Hoots  and  Shoes  

Brooms  and  Brushes  

Butter    

Caoutchouc  and  (iutta  Peicha  Manufactures  

Carriages,    Carts    and    Wagons,     including  Motor 

Vehicles  

Cattle  Food  

Cement. .  

Cheese  

Calcium  Carbide    

Cordage  and  Twine   .... 

Fish,  all  kinds  

Flour— 

Wheaten  

Indian  Meal   

Glass  and  Glassware  

Grain — 

Oats  

Beans  and  Peas  

Other  Cereal  Foods  


Hay   ...   

Jams  and  Jellies — Canned  Fruit  

Lard  

Meats,  all  kinds  

Metal  Manufactures— Nails,  Spikes,  Rivets,  &c. 

Milk,  Condensed  

Musical  Instruments — Pianos  and  Organs  

Paints,  Colours  and  Varnishes  

Paper  and  Manufactures  of  Paper.   

Plate  and  Plated  Ware  

Soap  

Starch   ...     

Vegetables,  all  kinds  

\Vood  and  Timber — 

Dressed  and  Undressed  

Shingles,  Shooks,  Staves,  &c  

Wood  Manufactures — 

Furniture,  Doors,  Sashes  and  Blinds  


Total' 


United 
Kingdom. 


£ 

1,572 
203 

5,330 
23.029 

1,577 
12,024 

2,097 

14,785 
722 
6,508 
800 
07 
8,131 
19,130 

31 


4,072 

000 
7,428 
2,874 


2,100 
141 

7,079 
22,712 
31,810 

3,797 

9,423 
12,901 

1,418 
34,430 
35 

2,012 

651 
1,218 

0,400 


249,215 


Canada. 


484 


41 

27 
998 
423 
8 

2,443 
2,457 
1,074 
101 
052 
1,471 
01,440 

185,401 


33,844 
114 
088 
907 
33 


249 
180 
1,114 

1,178 
1,209 
80 
1,298 


2,S70 

12,854 
254 

4,841 

317,819 


Other 
Countries 


701 
134 

3,H86 
25,133 
300 
20,040 

4,173 

17,707 
21,335 
13,078 
9,323 
275 
3,580 
8,900 

08,792 
5,300 
6,157 

4,551 
15,130 
1,278 
703 
1,233 
51,104 
71.302 
9,048 
8.828 
1,157 
2,202 
8,130 
1,007 
1,770 
2,343 
24,872 

70.138 
0,324 

23,551 

521,175 


I  r  is  somewhat  strange  to  report  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  the 
nea  -sary  proofs  of  origin  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  were  not  forth- 
coming, and  consequently  only  £139,072  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  £311,462  from 
Canada  of  the  foregoing  trade  were  admitted  .at  the  preferential  rate  of  duty. 

TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  WITH  GERMANY. 

According  to  statistics,  the  trade  with  Germany  for  1914  was  £35,940,  but  this 
apparently  does  not  represent  the  true  value.  For,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Collector 
of  Customs,  this  amount  does  not  cover  considerable  imports  of  German  goods 
obtained  through  British  houses,  who  find  it  more  profitable  to  act  as  "  agents  for 
the  manufacturers  of  cheap  classes  of  German,  Austrian  and  Swiss  goods  to  the 
detriment  of  the  home  manufacturer." 
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Meanwhile,  up  to  the  date  of  writing,  the  prospects  of  the  colony  have  not 
diminished.  The  sugar  crop  just  harvested  is  the  largest  for  ten  years.  The  yield 
of  cacao  is  also  more  than  the  average  quantity.  The  price  of  both  is  remunerative^ 
and,  apart  from  the  war,  the  trade  outlook  for  the  future  is  good.  The  opportunity 
is  now  ottered  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to  take  advantage  of  the  markets  left 
vacant  by  Germany. 


HOLLAND. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  P.  Geleerd.) 

Rotterdam,  July  3,  1915. 

FISHERIES   OF  HOLLAND. 

The  fisheries  form  an  important  source  of  income  for  the  Netherlands,  especially 
the  herring  fishery,  which  is  very  profitable  and  has  substantially  increased  during 
the  last  number  of  years. 

The  catch  of  herring  in  1912  was  valued  at  $4,280,000  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  fisheries  of  Holland. 

In  1904  the  value  of  the  herring  catch  amounted  to  $3,121,000. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  used  in  the  sea  and  coast  fisheries  during  the  year 
1913  was  5,677,  of  which  263  were  driven  by  mechanical  power,  measuring  147,330 
tons  gross,  21,341  men  were  employed  in  these  two  industries. 

The  sea  fisheries  are  carried  on  principally  in  the  North  Sea  east  of  the  Shetland 
Isles  and  Scotland.  Ymuidenfi,  the  outer  port  of  Amsterdam,  is  the  chief  place  where 
the  trawl  fish  is  landed  and  marketed.  Vlaardingen,  Maassluis  and  Schevenigen  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  important  fishing  harbours. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  THE  FISHERIES. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  entire  fishing  fleet  immediately  sped  homeward, 
abandoning  operations  in  consequence  of  a  false  rumour  that  Holland  was  to  be 
involved  in  the  conflict. 

A  part  of  the  crew  was  called  up  for  military  service,  the  danger  at  sea  increased, 
and  an  order  was  issued  prohibiting  fishing  in  various  parts  of  the  North  Sea,  all  of 
which  factors  combined  to  bring  the  sea  and  coast  fisheries  to  a  standstill.  There 
was  every  appearance  that  they  would  not  be  resumed  for  some  time  to  conn1. 

August  was  therefore  a  lost  month.  The  trawl  fleet  lay  idle  for  one  month  and 
a  half,  which  caused  a  decrease  in  the  fish  supply  at  Ymuiden  computed  at  $270,000. 

RESUMPTION    OF  FISHING. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  some  firms  of  ship  owners,  assisted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  at  the  sacrifice  of  high  cost  for  covering  the  larger  risks,  made  the  first 
move  to  resume  business.  Many  ship  owners  followed  the  example,  so  that  towards 
the  end  of  September,  the  larger  part  of  the  fleet  had  put  to  sea  again,  but  fishing 
could  only  be  pursued  on  a  limited  scale  in  consequence  of  the  North  Sea  being  par- 
tially closed. 

HERRING  CATCH. 

Notwithstanding  the.  difficulties,  the  herring  fishery  yielded  comparatively  satis- 
factory returns  until  the  beginning  of  November.  On  account  of  the  North  Sea 
being  declared  a  war  zone,  however,  and  owing  to  the  tad,  that  a  t'«  w  vessels  ran  on 
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mines,  a  part  of  fche  fleet  returned  home,  and  the  fishing  ended  some  weeks  earlier 
than  in  normal  times;  early  in  December  the  herring  fleet  lay  unrigged  in  the  har- 
bours. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices,  however,  and  the  brisk  demand  for  herring  in  Germany 
and  America,  it  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  season,  that  the  financial  results  of  this 
industry  were  not  unfavourable,  the  crew  also  profiting,  as  their  wages  consist  (entirely 
or  partially)  of  a  share  in  the  returns. 

QUANTITY  OF   HERRING  CAUGHT. 

The  following  figures  show  the  quantities  of  herring  caught  during  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  1914,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months 
of  1913  :— 

1914.  1913. 


Tons.  Tons. 

September                                                                              7,341  20,926 

October                                                                                   24,461  42,425 

November                                                                            20,588  16,863 

December                                                                                 536  9,333 


The  total  herring  catch  for  the  year  1914  was  87,888  tons,  for  the  year  1913, 
139,158  tons. 

TRAWL   FISHING  SATISFACTORY. 

Trawl  fishing  with  steam  vessels  was  carried  on  in  a  normal  way  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December.  The  catches  were  good,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
a  great  number  of  foreign  trawlers,  and  as  high  prices  were  obtainable,  the  financial 
results  therefore  of  this  industry  were  satisfactory  at  the  end  of  1914. 

During  the  month  of  December  in  normal  years,  many  luggers,  which  have 
finished  the  herring  catch,  take  part  in  the  trawl  fishing,  but  in  December,  1914,  only 
a  few  luggers  were  engaged  in  this  branch  of  fishing. 

VALUE  OF  TRAWL  FISH. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  value  of  trawl  fish  sold  at  Ymuiden : — 


1914.  1913. 

August  $     33,800  $  173,800 

September   115,600  244,000 

October   264,200  256,000 


The  total  value  for  1914  was  $2,489,065;  for  1913,  $2,167,200. 

SHELLFISH. 

The  shellfish  trade  was  on  the  whole  very  unfavourable,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  conditions,  inasmuch  as  the  fishers  are  almost  entirely  dependent  with  regard  to 
the  sale  of  their  product  on  exportation  to  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France. 
Very  small  quantities  of  oysters  were  sold  to  England  and  Germany,  and  the  markets 
of  Belgium  and  France  were  closed. 

The  1914  sale  was  only  one-sixth  of  that  of  1913. 

The  exportation  of  mussels  decreased  by  two-thirds,  but  efforts  were  made  to  find 
a  larger  home  market. 

RIVER  AND  INLAND  FISHERIES. 

The  river  and  inland  fisheries  sustained  losses  chiefly  on  account  of  the  very  low 
prices,  which  ruled  during  the  latter  part  of  1914.  Prices  were  on  an  average  from 
20  to  40  per  cent  lower  than  in  normal  times.  The  exportation  of  river  fish  to  France 
and  Belgium  ceased.  England  imported  part  of  the  fish  which  was  formerly  exported 
to  other  countries,  but  this  import  trade  was  hindered  by  the  high  freight  rates. 
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SHIPMENTS  FROM  NORTH  AMERICA  TO  HOLLAND. 


The  Holland-America  Line  have  advised  their  agents  in  the  ports  of  North 
America  to  ship  only  those  parcels  of  goods  to  Holland  for  which  instructions  are 
received. 

These  goods  must  be  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust.  The  importer, 
however,  must  submit  to  the  Holland- America  Line,  at  their  office  here  or  in  Amster- 
dam, the  original  contract  with  or  an  acknowledgment  from  the  Netherlands  Oversea 
Trust  showing  their  approval  of  the  consignment  in  question. 

The  Holland-America  Line  then  inform  their  general  agents  in  New  York  by- 
letter,  or,  at  the  request  of  the  importer,  by  wire,  that  loading  can  take  place,  if  space 
is  available. 

CUBA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Cuba,  June  30,  1915. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  CUBAN  TRADE. 


The  total  trade  of  Cuba  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  as  compared  with  1912-13, 
amounted  to  $304,804,989,  divided  as  follows:— 

1913-4.  1912-13. 

Imports  $  134,008,138        $  140,132,493 

Exports   170,796,851  164,611,059 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  figures  will  show  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  value  of  imports,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  exports  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  appears  also  from  the  above  figures,  that  whereas  the  favourable  trade  balance 
in  1912-13  was  $24,478,566,  it  was  $36,788,713  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  an  increase 
of  $12,310,147. 

As  regards  imports,  the  United  States  is  the  largest  seller  to  the  Cuban  Republic. 
The  United  Kingdom  ranks  second,  Spain  third,  Germany  fourth,  France  fifth,  while 
Canada  stands  tenth  in  order.  As  regards  the  exports  from  Cuba,  the  United  States 
is  the  best  customer  of  the  republic,  the  United  Kingdom  coming  second,  Germany 
third,  France  fourth,  and  Canada  fifth. 
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The  tables  appended  below  illustrate  the  distribution  of  Cuban  trade  by  coun- 
tries of  origin  : — 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS. 


Countries.  Amount. 

Total  Imports  fiscal  year  1913-14  $  134,008,138 

United  States   71,420,042 

Argentine  Republic   1,432,274 

Canada   1,664,902 

Ecuador   55,996 

Mexico   1,353,899 

Tor  to  Rico   2,987,510 

Uruguay   1,714,298 

Germany  t   8,275,766 

Austria  ;  VV \   343,985 

Belgium   /2,636,924 

Denmark                                                                                       ..  204,802 

Spain   10,587,558 

France   8,257,297 

Holland   992,353 

Ireland  ,   1,037,363 

Italy   770,019 

Norway   1,419,925 

United  Kingdom   14,581,310 

Sweden   100,646 

Switzerland   480,082 

Turkey   69,111 

China  -.   .  .   .  .'.                                   .  118,423 

British  India   2,896,9^29 

Japan   141,789 

Canary  Islands   296,500 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS. 

Countries.  Amount. 

Total  Exports  fiscal  year  1913-14    $  170,796,851 

United  .States   ^6,936,039 

Argentine  Republic   971,820 

Brazil   51,907 

Canada   2,065,715 

Columbia   237,111 

Costa  Rica   51,604 

Chile   288,921 

Panama   128,051 

Peru  w|.  Oi  57,505 

Porto  Rico   48,585 

Uruguay   342,797 

Germany   4,436,-040 

Austria   77,684 

Belgium   561,906 

Spain                                                                                              .  1, 10*0, 427 

France   2,651,792 

Gibraltar   74,182 

Holland   374,585 

Italy                                                                                             jffj  \  91,273 

Portugal.  .   16,250 

United  Kingdom   18,242,2,23 

Japan   985,174 

Spanish  Africa   90,053 

French  Africa.   6,427 

British  Africa   81,111 

Canary  Islands   225,682 

Australia   412,643 
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MARKET  FOR  WOOLLEN  FABRICS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  Canada  exported  to  Cuba,  562  kilograms  of 
woollen  fabrics,  valued  at  $1,062,  but  no  further  shipment  is  recorded  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  glance  at  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  inserted  below  will 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  Cuban  market  for  this  trade. 


PRINCIPAL   IMPORTS   OF   WOOLLEN  FABRICS. 


Country  of  origin —  Value. 

Total  imports   %  894.511 

United  States   49,023 

Germany   32,379 

Spain   70,703 

France                                                                                                 •  342,375 

Ireland   20,8  44 

United  Kingdom   362,339 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  OF  READY-MADE  CLOTHLNG. 

On  ready-made  clothing,  there  is  also  a  small  market  to  be  found  in  Cuba, 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : — 

Country  of  origin —  Value. 

Total  imports   $  176,083 

United  States   93,867 

Germany   16,729 

France  '   51,908 


Other  wool  manufactures,  including  rugs,  figure  in  the  statistics  wTith  an  aggre- 
gate figure  of  $55,151. 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  LUMBER. 

Douglas  fir. — Samples  of  Douglas  fir  received  by  a  local  merchant,  have  been  found 
superior  to  the  United  States  long  leaf  yellow  pine.  If  tonnage  from  Vancouver  to 
Havana,  through  the  Panama  canal  could  be  secured  at  reasonable  freight  rates, 
important  orders  would  probably  follow.  The  annual  import  of  yellow  pine  into 
Cuba  amounts  to  more  than  100,000,000  feet.  This  lumber  is  usually  shipped  from 
Pensacola,  Fermandina,  Moss  Point  and  Mobile.  Excellent  wharf  accommodation 
offers  every  facility  for  the  discharge  of  vessels. 

Spruce. — A  dealer  in  Havana  claims  that  the  demand  in  Cuba  for  Canadian 
spruce  is  increasing  and  suggests  that,  with  a  freight  rate  of  $12  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  Havana,  a  profitable  business  could  be  ma-de.  The  dearth  of  this  commodity, 
however,  would  even  warrant  a  satisfactory  trade  at  freight  rates  of  $14  per  thous- 
and feet. 

DEMAND  FOR  CONDENSED  MILK. 

To  enterprising  Canadian  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk,  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Cuban  market  are  considerable. 

The  latest  figures  issued  show  the  annual  imports,  with  the  principal  countries 
of  origin,  to  be: — 


Total  imports  -   $  2.4S3.720 

United  States   725.432 

Germany   11,956 

Belgium   13,139 

Holland   61,6,29 

1  tilted  Kingdom   1,151.507 

Norway   518, SSI 


The  customs  tariff  on  condensed  milk  is  as  follows:  From  United  States,  10-4 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (reciprocity);  when  imported  from  every  other  country  includ- 
ing Canada,  13  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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BRITISH  INQUIRY  FOR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  CAPS. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  854,  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  590,  and  having  reference  to  a  United  Kingdom  inquiry  for  electric  light  caps. 
This  applicant  is  prepared  to  place  a  sample  order  of  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000 
eaps  provided  he  can  obtain  prompt  deliveries.  These  caps  have  been  obtained  in 
large  [uantitiea  from  Germany  until  lately.  In  order  to  show  the  size  of  the  electric 
light  cap  required,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  has 
I  a  ?amphi  t<>  the  Department  which  may  be  inspected  by  interested  Cana- 
dian firms  (refer  File  No.  A-810),  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  cut: — 


Electric  Light  Cap. 


I  ll'   r-ap  is  of  thin  brass  plate,  diameter  at  bottom  lfk-inch,  at  top  f-inch,  and 
ich  high;  the  top  is  filled  with  a  black  material  with  two  holes  TVinch 
rt.    The  Department  is  informed  that  the  connection  is  known  as  a  bayonet  joint, 
which  is  commonly  used  in  England  as  a  cap  on  bulbs. 


FRENCH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EGGS. 

In  response  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  Department  regarding  an  outlet  for 
Canadian  eggs  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  a  communication  has  been"  received 
from  the  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris.  It  is 
stated  that  some  of  the  principal  merchants  are  being  approached  in  an  endeavour 
to  induce  them  to  accept  trial  shipments  from  Canada.  During  the  year  1913  the 
total  imports  of  France  of  poultry  and  eggs  amounted  to  35,772  metric  tons, 
animated  at  about  Frs.  59,000,000,  or  about  $11,500,000.  The  largest  exporter  was 
Russia  with  12,159  metric  tons,  then  Turkey  with  8,552,  Italy  with  5,020,  Belgium 
with  4,969,  and  Austria  with  2,897. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  exported  in  the  same  year,  1913,  13,442  metric  tons, 
estimated  at  Frs.  23,245,000,  that  is  to  say  $4,400,000.  The  largest  importing  country 
was  Great  Britain  with  5,961  metric  tons,  then  Spain  with  3,008,  Belgium  with 
1,936,  and  Switzerland  with  1,504  metric  tons. 

From  the  four  principal  countries  from  which  France  imported  eggs,  three  are 
at  present  cut  off  from  all  communications  with  that  country:  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Belgium,  and  Italy  have  prohibited  the  export  of  eggs.  This  may  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  producers  to  supply  the  French  market  with  preserved  eggs 
which  formerly  had  to  be  imported. 
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The  following  are  the  wholesale  prices  of  eggs  on  the  Paris  market  for  the  week 
ending  June  26,  1915 : — 


(per  thousand) 
Francs. 


At  Current  Rate  of 
Exchange  :  $5.40 


Ficardy  (Xorth)  extra  quality 

i-  •>  choice  

Normandy,  extra  

m  choice  

Brie  and  Beauce  districts  

Brittany,  choice  

>.  ordinary  

Touraine  district,  choice  

i»  it        ordinary . . . 

Champagne  district,  choice... 

Central  districts  

Poitou  (West)  choice  

ii        ii  ordinary  

Auvergne  (centre).  

South,  choice   

ii  ordinary  

Foreign   


146 

to  152 

$27  OlSto  828  12 

126 

135 

23  11 

24  98 

130 

148 

24  05 

27  38 

114 

125 

21  09 

22  93 

120 

136 

22  2D 

25  16 

110 

126 

20  35 

23  11 

90 

100 

16  65 

18  50 

130 

144 

24  05 

26  64 

110 

120 

20  35 

22  20 

120 

138 

22  20 

25  53 

118 

122 

21  83 

22  57 

120 

148 

22  20 

27  38 

106 

115 

19  61 

21  27 

108 

122 

19  98 

22  57 

120 

132 

22  20 

24  42 

110 

116 

20  35 

21  45 

96 

100 

17  76 

1*  50 

A  further  communication  states  that  a  number  of  replies  to  the  inquiries  made 
have  been  received,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis. 

It  appears  that  the  French  markets,  principally  that  of  Paris,  are  supplied  to  a 
great  extent  by  foreign  eggs,  mostly  from  Eussia,  from  the  end  of  August  to  the 
end  of  February.  One  firm  in  particular,  the  name  of  which  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No. 
A-1662),  is  a  very  large  importer  from  this  source. 

Owing  to  the  war  conditions  no  consignments  were  received  last  year  from  Eussia, 
and  very  small  quantities  from  the  Orient.  The  same  state  of  affairs  is  expected 
during  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  Assurance  has  been  given  that  Canadian  exporters 
of  eggs  are  certain  to  find  satisfactory  and  interesting  results  for  considerable  quan- 
tities of  fresh  and  preserved  eggs,  provided  these  goods  reach  France  in  good  shape 
and  dry. 

According  to  the  predictions  of  several  firms  which  corroborate  one  another,  it 
appears  possible  to  sell  weekly  from  the  first  of  September  500  to  600  cases  contain- 
ing 120  dozens  each  at  the  approximate  price  of  Frs.  120  to  140  per  thousand.  As 
payment  to  be  made  in  France  follows  the  sale,  the  present  high  rates  of  exchange 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Canadian  exporters  would  probably  have 
to  figure  the  price  to  be  got  from  French  firms,  after  deducting  transportation  and 
insurance  charges  to  a  French  port,  on  the  basis  of  Frs.  5  •  75  per  dollar. 

According  to  information  received  the  expense  from  the  French  port  of  delivery 
to  Paris  would  total  about  Frs.  30  per  case  for  transportation,  customs  duty,  muni- 
cipal tax  and  petty  sale  expenses.  This  would  bring  the  net  selling  price  at  Frs.  140 
to  150  per  case  of  120  dozens. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  figures  are  approximate  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  anticipate  at  this  moment  the  position  of  the  market  two  months  hence. 

The  members  of  the  various  syndicates  dealing  in  food  products  at  the 
Halles  Controles  of  Paris,  are  under  the  control  of  the  city  corporation, 
according  to  the  Act  of  June  11,  1896,  regulating  the  sale  conditions  at 
the  central  markets  of  Paris.  According  to  the  regulations,  goods  are  sold  on  a 
commission  basis,  which  is  generally  4  per  cent  and  settlement  made  immediately 
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following  the  sale.    As  the  transactions  are  duly  recorded  by  city  officials,  fraud  is 
impossible,  and  a  memorandum  of  sale  bearing  the  certificate  of  the  city  officials  is 
orwarded  to  the  exporter  by  the  broker,  attached  to  the  account,  and  this 
Beems  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  fraud. 

A  tinn  of  brokers  who  replied  to  an  inquiry,  the  name  of  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-l@62),  stale 
thai  they  are  willing  to  consider  otters  from  Canadian  exporters  c.i.f.  French  port. 
In  that  ease  they  desire  to  have  the  weight  of  the  goods  and  what  settlement  con- 
ditions are  expected.  They  are  also  willing  to  sell  on  commission  of  4  per  cent  and 
!  i\  80  per  cen1  of  the  value  upon  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  France,  freight  prepaid. 
They  could  dispose  of  COO  to  800,000  eggs  per  week,  and  would  like  to  receive  quota- 
tions by  cable,  as  they  expect  that  they  could  begin  to  sell  in  a  month's  time. 


SICILIAN  MARKET  FOE  BOX  SH00KS. 

The  Department  has  received  a  communication  from  a  commission  house  of 
merchants  in  Catania,  Sicily,  who  wish  to  import  box  shooks  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. An  American  firm  in  Maine  has  been  partly  supplying  this  market,  but 
as  Sicily  is  a  large  exporter  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  cases,  and  as  the  supply  from 
Austria  is  also  now  greatly  curtailed,  this  should  be  a  favourable  opening  for 
Canadian  export  trade.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  lumber  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  box  -hooks  should  be  of  a  flexible  nature,  as  the  cases  are  often  over  filled- 
with  fruit.    The  dimensions  for  the  cover  and  bottom  of  these  cases  are: 

2 71 -inch  x  13|-inch  x  i6-inch, 

and  for  the  sides, 

2.7^-inch  x  11-inch  x  A  -inch. 

It  is  customary  to  ship  these  small  boards  to  Sicily  in  a  finished  state,  in  pack- 
ages of  40,  a  price  being  set  per  package.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  a  reserva- 
tion of  2  per  cent  commission  in  quoting  prices,  and  the  price  list  should  be 
accompanied  by  samples.  Any  Canadian  firm  which  may  be  interested  in  this 
proposition  will  be  supplied  with  the  name  of  the  firm  in  question  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  'No.  A-526.) 


PACKING  OF  POULTRY  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  recommendations  for  the  packing  of  poultry  for  the  United 
Kingdom  market  are  taken  from  a  letter  and  circular  received  from  a  poultry 
importing  firm  in  London,  and  are  hereby  submitted  for  the  assistance  of  Canadians 
who  are  engaged  in  the  export  of  poultry : — 

It  is  advised  that  12  chickens  be  packed  in  each  box  graded  in  different  weights, 
say : — 

12  chicken  36  lbs.  all  as  near  as  can  3    lbs.  each. 

12      "   39     "  "  34  ?! 

12      "   42      "  "  3J 

12       "   48      "  "  4 
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The  white  fleshed  chickens  sell  the  best.  Coarse,  spurry,  or  thin  fowls  should 
not  be  packed.    They  should  be  uniform  in  quality  and  well  fed. 

Any  one  who  has  not  exported  to  England  before  should  get  a  box  of  Swift  or 
Armour's  American  packed  squatted  fowls  to  see  how  to  pack  them.  These  arc  the 
best  pack,  and  the  packing  makes  often  6d.  each  difference. 

Game  must  be  let  get  quite  cold  before  packing. 

All  poultry  should  be  fasted  at  least  24  hours. 

In  plucking  be  careful  not  to  tear. 

Turkeys  should  have  3  inches  of  feathers  left  on  the  neck,  and  the  down  feathers 
left  on  the  rump,  each  side  about  2^  inches. 

Fowls  should  be  clean  picked  except  the  necks,  and  if  not  pressed  tied  down. 
Also  ducks  and  geese,  except  the  two  top  joints  of  the  wings,  on  which  the  small 
feathers  should  be  left. 

Everything  must  be  left  to  get  quite  cold  through  before  packing,  and  should  be 
packed  in  clean,  soft,  sweet,  dry  straw/ 

All  poultry  should  have  the  feet  quite  clean,  and  white-legged  fowls  always  sell 
much  better  than  yellow  or  dark-legged. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  FRANCE  FOR  CANNED  SALMON. 

The  Department  wishes  to  call  attention  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  870  appearing  in 
this  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  This  inquiry  refers  to  a  gentleman  in  France 
who  has  his  head  office  in  Paris  and  branch  houses  at  Havre,  Bordeaux  and  Mar- 
seilles, with  warehouses,  and  a  large  number  of  travellers  and  agents,  and  who 
desires  to  get  into  touch  with  some  Canadian  packer  wTho  has  not  yet  made  special 
arrangements  in  France,  or  else  could  eventually  make  a  side  arrangement  under  a 
special  brand  or  simply  for  goods  in  plain  tins,  unlabelled.  Large  quantities  of 
salmon  have  been  imported  from  United  States,  but  it  is  estimated  that  large 
quantities  of  Canadian  salmon  could  be  sold,  inasmuch  as  the  Canadian  product  is 
subject  to  the  minimum  duty  of  frs.  25  per  100  kilos.,  whereas  salmon  from  the 
United  States  has  to  pay  frs.  40  per  100  kilos.,  the  maximum  duty. 

The  type  of  goods  required  are  "Pink,  Red  and  Medium  Red,"  good  quality,  in 
cases  containing  48  one  pound  tins,  and  96  half  pound  tins,  and  while  flat  tins  are 
generally  required,  it  would  be  possible  to  sell  tall  tins,  if  the  other  kind  were  not 
available  at  the  time.  There  are  special  regulations  covering  the  importation  of 
canned  salmon,  and  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  abide  thereby,  otherwise 
goods  would  be  rejected  by  the  Customs  authorities  and  heavy  fines  would  result. 
The  regulations,  in  principle,  stipulate  that  all  tins  must  be  imprinted,  on  tic 
bottom,  with  the  word  "  Canada,"  but  this  year,  for  only  a  short  time,  on  account  of 
the  general  situation  and  the  fact  that  certain  Canadian  packers  were  not  ready, 
special  authorization  has  been  granted  by  the  French  Government  to  the  effect  that 
tins  could  be  sent  simply  with  tab  labels  for  the  tops,  mentioning  "  Canada,"  in 
cases  marked  "  Importe  du  Canada,"  with  the  understanding  that  a  certificate  of 
origin,  legalized  by  the  French  consul,  would  have  to  be  furnished. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  necessary,  within  the  means  of  possibility,  to  make 
shipments  direct  from  Canada  to  France.  Otherwise  goods,  when  coming  via  another 
European  country,  are  subject  to  an  extra  duty  of  frs.  3.60  per  100  kilos.,  which 
increases  the  price. 

Prices  would  have  to  be  given  in  francs  and  centimes,  per  case,  on  c.i.f.  terms 
Havre,  and  also  if  possible  c.i.f.  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles  via  Havre  (transhipment 
in  this  port).  If  no  steamers  run  direct  to  said  two  ports,  other  terms  regarding 
commission,  payments,  and  so  forth,  could  be  mutually  agreed  upon  afterwards. 
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It  i-  stated  that  the  present  is  an  opportunity  for  Canadians  to  gain  a  strong 
footing  in  1'  ranee. 

The  name  *>t  the  gentleman  in  question  as  well  as  the  names  of  firms  given  for 
reference  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa  (refer  Kile  No.  A-97). 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
bations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  June  23,  1915:— 


Bristol   88/  91/   per  cwi. 

Liverpool   88/  90/ 

London   90/  94/ 

Glasgow   88/  90/ 

Ituttei — Xonf  reported. 

B  icon  (side*) — 

Bristol   85/  88/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool..      .    84'  86/  m 

London                                                                 ...  85/  -88/ 

Glasgow  ;    83/  85/ 

Kacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   80/  83/ 

London  

Glasgow   76/  73/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   84/  88/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   85/  89/ 

London   88/  90'' 

Glasgow                                                                    .  -  '  .-■  *j 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London,, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  June  26,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts 

Mutton     it  it  M    ii 

Pork         i.  ..    .1 

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)     n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   n 

Beef   n 

Hams  i 

Pork   .. 

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   i> 

Margarine   m 

Cheese   h 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   n 

Milk,  cream   » 

Milk,  condensed  

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds   .. 

Eggs  

Poultry  


Gt.  Hud. 
.  Value  k 


Game 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard   .< 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   n 

Barley   >. 

Oats   „ 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


Tons. 
Cwts. 


Quantities. 


19 


151 


194,870 
112,012 
5,58(5 

11,616 


94,068 
506 
23,336 
4,867 

2,334 
6,892 


79,667 
23,342 
44.00G 

449 
20,623 
58 

575,503 
5,32 1 
29 
346 
37,858 


2,667  000 
1(59,200 
517,  son 
132,600 
27,526 
770 
1,000,600 


13,765 
630 
184 

598 
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RUSSIAN  DEMAND  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

rhe  possibilities  of  tl  e  Russian  market  for  various  kinds  of  manufactured  goods, 
which  previously  were  largely  supplied  by  Germany  and  Austria,  are  being  constantly 

I  to  the  attention  of  British  manufacturers.  An  article  on  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural  machinery  and  implements  in  Russia,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
oi  A  ly'&  Monthly  Trade  Review,  is  indicative  of  one  of  the  opportunities  now 
afforded  in  the  Russian  Empire.  Although  this  article  was  written  to  urge  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  Kingdom  to  capture  the  market  vacated  by  the  enemy  coun- 
and  1 1 1  poinl  ou1  the  immediate  opening  for  British  manufacturing  plants,  its 
contents  may  nevertheless  prove  interesting  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural machinery,  and  is  therefore  reproduced  herewith: — 

OPPORTUNITIES  OF  TRADE  EXPANSION. 

The  opportunities  for  the  expansion  of  British  trade  in  foreign  markets  afforded 
i  >  reason  of  the  war  may,  for  some  purposes,  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  first  comprising  those  of  which  advantage  should  immediately  be  taken,  the 
latt«T  consisting  of  others  which  cannot  be  utilized  for  some  time,  either  because  of 
the  necessity  for  new  plant-construction  involved  or  on  account  of  other  commercial 
considerations.  In  regard  to  the  former  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  German  and  Austrian  competition  for  the  time  being  does  not  afford  a 
guarantee  that  British  commerce  will  be  adequately  enriched  thereby.  Neutral 
nations  may  be  expected  to  quickly  secure  for  themselves  any  benefits  which  may  be 
derivable  anywhere  from  a  demand  for  the  supply  of  goods  hitherto  obtained  from  the 
countries  with  which  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  are  at  war.  In  that  respect  the 
United  States  of  America,  having  vast  resources  and  abundance  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, must  be  looked  upon  as  a  formdable  rival,  while  it  would  be  unwise  to  ignore 
the  circumstance  that  other  nations  also  may,  quite  legitimately,  seek  to  "  reap  where 
they  have  not  sown"  if  they  find  the  fields  left  open  to  them.  Consequently,  it  is  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  that  where  the  occasion  exists,  British  manufacturers 
and  traders  should  not  lose  any  time  in  placing  themselves  in  the  position  to  meet 
requirements  and  secure  the  new  business. 

RUSSIA   AN   AGRICULTURAL  COUNTRY. 

A  particularly  good  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  opening  afforded  in  Russia  for 
the  supply  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements.  Owing  to  the  widespread 
adoption  of  more  scientific  methods  of  farming  among  the  peasantry  in  all  parts  of* 
the  Russian  Empire,  as  well  as  to  local  circumstances  such  as  the  rapid  and  systematic 
colonization  of  Siberia,  the  call  for  agricultural  machinery  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing in  that  country  during  recent  years,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  continued 
expansion.  The  vast  empire,  which  has  been  appropriately  described  as  "an  organism 
unique  in  the  world's  history  " — embracing  an  area  greater  than  Alexander's  conquests 
or  that  of  the  solid  dominion  built  up  by  Home— is  still  chiefly  an  agricultural 
country.  The  vast  majority  of  her  people  draw  their  living  from  the  soil  and  must 
long  continue  to  do  so.  That  is  made  very  apparent  by  the  fact  that  while  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  comprises  only  nineteen  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  100,000,  and 
but  thirty-eight  others  with  over  50,000,  there  are  no  less  than  185,157  villages,  each 
having  a  community  of  from  one  hundred  to  a  thousand,  and  a  considerably  more 
than  half  a  million  hamlets  having  less  than  a  hundred  residents  in  each.    The  point 
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may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  following  official  figures  relating  to  the  distribution 
of  the  population  in  the  several  parts  of  the  empire  mentioned: — 

Population  of  In  Towns.  In  Country 

Districts. 

European   Russia   16,199,000  106,351,700 

Poland   2,972,400  9,803,700 

Caucasus   1,616,200  10,671,900 

Siberia   1,111,100  8,466,800 

Central   Asian   Provinces   1,464,500  9,262,500 

Total   23,363,200  144,556,600 


INCREASE   IN  IMPORTS   OF   AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

Although  no  nation  in  the  world,  save  perhaps  the  United  States  of  America, 
can  vie  with  Russia  in  lavish  wealth  of  natural  resources,  it  is  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  that  this  vast  rural  population  mainly  depends.  In  recent 
years  not  onhy  has  there  been  considerable  extension  of  the  crop-bearing  area,  but 
a  great  deal  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  intensive  forms  of  cultivation.  The 
result  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  agricultural  machinery, 
especially  of  the  more  complicated  kind  designed  especially  to  effect  labour-saving,  for 
concurrently  with  this  enlargement  of  operations  there  has  been  experienced  a  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  harvest  hands.  Unquestionably,  the  greatest 
factor  in  Russian  prosperity  is  the  harvest,  and  the  widespread  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  decade — despite  some  disappointing  seasons — is  mani- 
fested in  a  variety  of  ways.  Not  only  has  it  been  reflected  by  the  increased  buying 
power  of  the  peasants,  displayed  particularly  at  the  great  annual  fairs,  but  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  large  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  farm  buildings  in  all  districts. 

ACREAGE  AND  YIELD  OF  CROPS. 

In  this  connection  attention  may  well  be  directed  to  the  following  tables  show- 
ing, respectively,  the  acreage  and  production,  during  three  years,  of  the  principal 
crops,  premising  that  the  figures  do  not  include  Finland,  the  ten  governments  of 
Transcaucasia,  the  four  governments  of  Turkestan,  the  Maritime  Province,  Kam- 
chatka, Amur,  Sakhalin,  Irkutsk  and  Transbarkalia. 

The  acreage  of  the  respective  crops  was  as  follows: — 


Crops. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

  73,043,1712 

73,179,383 

74.990,516 

Wheat : 

  16,744,290 

17,302,427 

17.414,940 

  56,489,623 

53,433,401 

57,759,506 

  28,942,281 

28,933,058 

31,273,205 

Oats  

  47,500,698 

45,974,584 

47,513,405 

Millet  

  7,850,984 

7,751,135 

8,487,574 

  5,134,756 

5,028,585 

5,303,874 

Spelt  

  827,655 

523, 16  1 

529,573 

  3,956,577 

4,074,062 

4,233,391 

  '2,544,863 

2,583,294 

2.714,697 

1,12.8,040 

1,165,754 

  11,-275,967 

11,508,921 

11,927,905 

the  following  table 

the  yield  is  given  in  tons 

of  2,000  pounds 

Crops. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

  21,331,998 

29,178,029 

28,068,169 

Wheat : 

Winter  

  5,678,499 

7,333,161 

8.901,173 

Spring  

  9,584,137 

14,268,117 

19,537,747 

Barley  

  9,940,350 

11,235,638 

13,461,552 

Oats  

  13,732,526 

17,081,439 

19,429,75,2. 

Millet  

  1,895,111 

2,992,052 

2.787,529 

Buckwheat  

  1,191,406 

1,372,156 

1,278,483 

Spelt  

  63,008 

128,312 

1S0.022 

Corn  

  2,304,002 

2,238,237 

2,046,025 

Peas  

  789,487 

980,484 

1,005,669 

Lentils  and  beans  , 

3'81,145 

382,001 

Potatoes  

41,542,234 

39,069,499 
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In  addition  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  sugar-beet  crop  in  the  year  1913 
amounted  to  13,546,457  short  tons,  as  compared  with  11,854,437  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  thai  the  hop  crop  during  the  same  period  almost  doubled  itself. 

BRITISH   PRODUCTS  HELD  IN  ESTEEM. 

W  lien  considering  the  possibilities  afforded  in  the  immediate  future  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  trade  in  agricultural  machinery  already  carried  on  between  this  country 
and  Russia,  there  are  several  important  factors  in  the  situation  to  be  noted.  The 
first  is  that  although  Germany  has  hitherto  found  in  Russia  her  largest  market  for  this 
class  o\  goods  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  against  the  Germans  to-day  is  so  very  great 
among  all  classes  of  Russians  that  supplies  will  undoubtedly  be  obtained  from  other 
On  the  other  hand  the  British  nation  has  been  for  a  considerable  period 
regarded  with  favour — a  feeling  which,  stimulated  by  the  cordiality  of  the  reception 
rded  to  the  members  of  the  first  Duma  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the 
ei  of  Parliaments,  is  further  strengthened  by  the  alliance  in  the  war,  and 
especially  by  the  British  Navy's  part  in  clearing  the  way  for  an  outlet  to  Russian 
commerce  from  ports  on  the  Black  sea.    British  products  are  held  in  high  esteem 
ami  inasmuch  as  the  wealthy  landowners  of  Russia  exhibit  a  decided  preference  for 
i  agricultural  machinery  over  that  of  local  manufacture,  there  is  very  good 
id  for  believing  that  extension  of  trade  secured  now  will  be  permanent  in  its 
character  and  of  continuous  growth. 

EXTENDED  CREDIT  REQUIRED. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  also  that  only  an  extremely  small  portion  of  the 
R  ssian  Empire,  as  a  whole,  has  been  in  the  war  zone  and  that  the  agricultural 
industry  of  the  country  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  military 
operations  in  progress.  The  requirements  in  that  direction  will,  therefore,  not  be 
interrupted  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Consequently,  it  is  very  desirable  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  by  British  firms  in  perfecting  their  organization  for  the  effort  to  acquire 
some  of  this  business.  Indeed,  the  British  Consul  at  Batoum,  in  a  most  encouraging 
report  concerning  trade  prospects  in  the  Caucasus,  mentions  that  some  German  firms 
are  even  now — or  were  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  succeeding  in  keeping  up  their 
connections  to  some  degree  by  sending  small  consignments  to  their  more  important 
customers,  the  route  being  via  Sweden.  Of  course,  settlement  of  the  accounts  cannot 
take  place  until  after  peace  has  been  restored,  but  one  of  the  most  pronounced  char- 
acteristics of  German  trading  in  Russia  has  been  the  granting  of  extended  credit  on 
a  very  large  scale.  It  is  indisputable  that  they  have  found  the  Russians  to  be  excel- 
lent customers  and  very  good  payers.  Indeed,  the  Russian  commercial  code  is  of  a 
character  which  justifies  confidence  on  the  part  of  foreign  traders.  That  the  matter  of 
giving  credit  is  an  important  one  is  known  to  all  who  have  dealings  with  Russia,  and 
it  is  emphasized  in  a  number  of  consular  reports.  Indicative  thereof  is  the  statement 
made  by  the  British  Consul  at  Odessa  last  year  to  the  effect  that  "  thanks  to  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  having  fallen  into  line  with  their  competitors  in  the  matter 
of  giving  credit"  they  had  regained  the  prestige  lost  some  few  years  previously  and 
record  business  had  been  done. 

KINDS  OF  IMPLEMENTS  IMPORTED. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  local  production  of  certain  classes  of  agricultural 
machinery  has  been  encouraged  by  a  government  subsidy  since  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  the  demand  for  foreign  goods  of  this  class  is  constant  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  import  trade  continued  to  increase  right  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 
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These  included  large  quantities  of  machinery  for  wheat  crops,  sowers,  threshers,  loco- 
motive engines  for  threshing,  and  for  ploughing,  reapers  and  binders,  chaff-cutters, 
grinders,  etc.,  and  every  variety  of  machinery  for  tilling  the  soil.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  hand-forks  for  beet  culture  and  potato  digging;  in  Siberia 
there  is  a  large  market  for  all  kinds  of  tools  and  other  small  iron  and  steel  goods; 
and  to  Southern  and  Central  Russia,  Austria  1ms  been  supplying  considerable  quan- 
tities of  scythes  and  sickles.  The  call  for  more  efficient  self-raking  and  self-binding 
reapers  is  increasing  consistently  with  the  progress  made  by  small  farmers.  So  large 
was  the  demand  for  horse-gears  and  threshers  in  1913  that  most  makers  sold  out  the 
whole  of  their  stocks.  Combined  multiple  ploughs  and  seeders  were  also  largely 
requisitioned  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Strength  and  simplicity  of  construction 
are  the  principal  requisites,  so  far  as  the  pattern  of  the  machines  is  concerned. 

(RUSSIAN  TRADE  POINTERS. 

In  that  connection  British  enterprise  may  do  well  to  follow,  to  some  extent,  the 
lines  on  which  competitors  built  up  their  trade.  For  many  years  German  manu- 
facturers made  a  most  systematic  bid  for  the  Russian  market,  and  their  success  was, 
in  a  very  great  measure,  the  result  of  their  own  systematic  organization,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  tried  to  meet  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  people  whose  orders  they 
sought.  In  addition,  the  most  progressive  firms  sent  out  their  catalogues  and 
circulars  printed  in  the  Russian  language,  giving  Russian  prices,  weights,  and 
measures,  which  always  gave  their  offers  a  better  chance  of  being  considered  by  the 
intending  Russian  purchaser  than  those  submitted  by  firms  from  the  United  King- 
dom, who  could  only  supply  their  circulars  and  catalogues  in  a  language  which  was 
usually  unintelligible  to  the  purchaser. 

Then,  too,  they  were  aided  by  the  close  proximity  of  Germany  to  Russia,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  technical  literature  had  its  foundation  in 
the  German  text-books.  The  major  part  of  the  technical  text-books,  reference  tables, 
etc.,  published  in  Russia  are  translated  from  the  German,  and  consequently  the  litre 
kilogram,  and  the  metre  are  well  known  to  the  Russians,  whereas  the  more  compli- 
cated -English  moneys,  weights  and  measures  are  not  so  intimately  known.  In  order 
to  produce  a  revival  of  business  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia,  British 
makers  should  ascertain  what  quality  of  goods  has  been  satisfying  the  users  of 
German  products,  and  then  see  what  they  can  offer  as  near  as  possible  to  them, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  keeping  their  regular  standard  articles  before 
intending  purchasers. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  in  Russia  there  is  a  stupendous  market 
for  agricultural  machinery  which  will  well  repay  careful  investigation.  The  existing 
circumstances,  combined  with  the  necessity  for  revising,  at  the  end  of  the  Avar,  the 
commercial  treaties  between  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia,  provide  an  increased 
opening  for  British  enterprise  which  affords  additional  inducement  by  reason  of  the 
assurance  of  a  favourable  reception  and  a  manifestation  of  preference,  witli  every 
prospect  of  stability  and  continuous  growth. 
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MARKET  FOR  LUMBER  IN  PRANCE. 

In  consequence  of  an  inquiry  from  bhe  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the 
Honourable  Philippe  Roy,  General  Commissioner  for  Canada  at  Paris,  received  a 
deputation  of  lumber  agents  and  brokers  who  have  since  written  giving  the  following 
pruce  generally  used  in  France.  With  regard  to  cedar  and  hemlock  it  would 
be  well  bo  send  samples.  The  name  of  the  firm  concerned  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  (refer  File  A-935). 


Boards  

Small  boards 
Planks  

Small  plank* 
Scaffoldings 


French  measures 


centimetres. 


0-105 

0-08 

0  08 

0-065 

0  005 

0-052 

0-04 

0-04 

0-32 

0-27 

0-027 

0-032 

0-027 

0-027 

0-20 

0-16 

0-105 

0-08 


x  0  23 

x  0  22 

x  0-18 

x  0-18 

x  0-155 

x  0-125 

x  0-23 

x  0  115 

x  0*18 

x  0-23 

x  0-155 

x  0-125 

x  0-125 

x  0  10F 

x  0-20 

x  0-16 

x  0-30 

x  0-305 


Canadian 


4" 
3" 
3" 
24" 

3*" 
2" 

14" 
IV 
124" 
I0g" 
1" 

U" 

\" 

i" 

7|" 

er 

4" 

3" 


x  9" 

x  9" 

x  7" 

x  7" 

x  6" 

x  4f 

x  9" 

x  44' 

x  7" 

x  9" 

x  6" 

x  4f 

x  4f 

x  4" 

x  Tf 

x  6i' 

x  llf' 

x  12" 


French  measures . 


centimetres. 


0-08 

0-08 

0  08 

0-0R5 

0*053 

0-052 

0  04 

0-0:32 

0-32 

0-027 


0-28 

0-22 

0-155 

0-165 

0-155 

0-115 

0-155 

0-23 

0-155 

0-18 


0-032  x  0-115 
0-027  x  0-115 


0-18    x  0-18 

0-14    x  014 

0-105  x  0-28 

0-08    x  0-23 


Canadian 


3" 

X 

3" 

X 

8§" 

3" 

X 

6" 

24" 

X 

64" 

2" 

X 

6" 

2" 

X 

44' 

14" 

X 

6V 

X 
X 

9" 
6 ' 

1" 

X 

7" 

IF 
i" 

X 

4i" 

X 

4^" 

(      x  i 
54"  x  5V 
4"    x  ill' 
3"    x  9" 


A-  a  rule  the  consumption  of  boards  0.08  x  0.23  (3-inch  x  9-inch)  is  larger  than 
all  other  demands. 


VISIT  OF  BOX  SHOOK  BUYER  TO  CANADA. 

The  head  of  a  firm  who  is  probably  the  largest  buyer  of  box  shooks  in  the 
world  is  likely  to  be  in  Canada  in  September,  and  it  would  be  convenient  if  firms 
producing  or  able  to  produce  suitable  material  would  favour  the  Department  with 
their  names  and  addresses,  together  with  probable  capacity  for  submission  to  the 
gentleman  named  on  his  arrival. 


TRADE  TABLES  IN  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Several  tables  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Canadian  export  trade  arc 
published  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for 
March,  which  has  just  been  issued  and  which  will  be  supplied  to  applicants  without 
charge.  Among  the  tables  appearing  in  the  February  Monthly  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  following: — 

TRADE  OF  BERMUDA,  1913. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  trade  of  Bermuda  is  directed  to  the 
special  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  1322  to  132-6  of  the  Monthly  Report 
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for  March.  From  a  study  of  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  for  the 
year  1913  were  less  than  for  1912  but  larger  than  for  1909,  1910  or  1911,  while  from 
1909  to  1913  the  exports  fell  off  over  50  per  cent.  Of  the  total  imports  into  Ber- 
muda the  United  States  is  credited  with  supplying  about  57  per  cent,  the  United 
Kingdom  27  per  cent  and  Canada  13  per  cent,  while  90  per  cent  of  the  exports  is 
destined  for  the  United  States,  5  per  cent  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  2  per  cent 
for  Canada. 

During  the  year  1913  the  imports  were  valued  at  $2,776,798,  divided  among 
the  principal  countries  as  follows: — United  States,  $1,582,898;  United  Kingdom, 
$754,274;  Canada,  $367,404;  and  British  West  Indies,  $22,391.  An  import  is  shown 
opposite  every  item  in  the  import  classification  for  the  United  States  and  in  almost 
every  instance  for  Canada,  but  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  the  articles  imported 
are  of  greater  value  than  those  from  Canada,  except  in  the  case  of  bran,  butter, 
cheese,  fish,  flour,  hay  and  oats.  The  principal  articles  imported  from  Canada  in 
1913  were  bran,  $30,416;  butter,  $35,545;  cheese,  $22,450;  eggs,  $6,681;  fish,  pre- 
served, $23,836;  flour,  $67,014;  hay,  $19,632;  oats,  $57,923,  and  potatoes,  $28,665. 

The  total  exports  from  Bermuda  in  1913  amounted  to  $441,3»2,  as  compared 
with  $894,901  in  1909.  In  1913  the  United  States  is  credited  with  taking  goods  to 
the  value  of  $397,490;  the  United  Kingdom,  $26,460;  Canada,  $9,436,  and  British 
West  Indies,  $7,996.  The  principal  articles  exported  from  Bermuda  are  bulbs  (lily), 
$16,887;  hides  and  skins,  $20,026;  onions,  $39,546;  potatoes,  $188,841,  and  vege- 
tables, $86,573.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  export  to  the  British  Empire  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  to  which  the  people  of  Bermuda  ship  ,any  products. 
The  exports  to  Canada  in  1913  consisted  principally  of  hides  and  skins,  $3,600; 
onions,  $3,090,  and  spirits  and  wines,  $1,674. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  1914. 

On  pages  1327  to  1343  of  the  March  Monthly  will  be  found  special  statistical 
tables  respecting  the  trade  of  British  India  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1914, 
from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  are  in 
excess  of  those  previously  recorded.  From  1910  to  1914  the  imports  of  merchandise 
exclusive  of  Government  stores  and  treasure,  increased  from  £78,040,286  (£  =  $4.87) 
to  £122,165,288,  while  the  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  increased  from  £122,997,605 
to  £162,800,999.  During  the  year  1914  the  British  Empire  was  credited  with  supply- 
ing merchandise  of  a  value  of  £85,377,222  and  of  taking  from  British  India  goods 
valued  at  £61,308,972,  whereas  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  valued  at 
£36,788,066  and  the  exports  at  £101,492,027. 

The  imports  into  British  India  from  principal  countries,  according  to  order  of 
importance,  from  1910  to  1914,  is  increased  as  follows:  United  Kingdom  from  B48,- 
890,579  to  £78,388,417;  Germany  from  £4  307,357  to  £8,443,862;  Java  from  £5,296,803 
to  £7,163,318;  United  States  from  £2,452,772  to  £3,193,579;  Austria-Hungary  from 
£1,713,758  to  £2,860,279;  Belgium  from  £1,313,072  to  £2,838,542.  The  imports  from 
Canada  in  1910'  were  valued  at  £26,668  and  in  1914  they  amounted  to  only  £5,932,  pro- 
vision being  responsible  for  £4,994  of  this  amount.  From  a  study  of  table  No.  3, 
page  1331,  showing  imports  into  British  India  with  proportion  received  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  and  Germany,  it  would  appear  that  Canada  mighl 
better  her  position  in  the  Indian  market  inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  the  goods 
obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  and  especially  from  the  United 
States,  are  similar  in  character  to  the  goods  that  Canada  has  for  export.  Some  of 
the  principal  classes  of  goods  purchased  from  the  United  States  are  carriages, 
including  motor  cars,  £161,053;  drugs  and  chemicals,  £30,979;  furniture.  I'll, MS; 
grain  and  grain  products,  £18,914;  hardware  and  cutlery,  £2(16,181;  electric  appara- 
tus, £79,363;  spirits,  £40,979;  machinery,  £168,108;  iron  and  steel  wares,  B282,606j 
mineral  oils,  £1,540,122;  paper,  £20,770;  provisions,  £32,669:  cotton  goods,  £174,446, 
and  wood,  £83,734. 
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I  »rts  of  Cndian  merchandise  in  L914  amounted  to  £1 62,8-00,999,  divided 

among  principal  countries  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  £38,236,780?;  Germany, 
617,570,514;  Japan,  615,115,884-;  Tinted  States,  £14,518,894;  France,  £11,788,462; 
Belgium,  £8,043,230,  while  the  exports  to  Canada  amounted  to  £952,016,  as  com- 
pared with  6470,43d  in  1914.  The  principal  articles  exported  were  barley,  £817,592; 
retire.  61,024,402;  coir,  6604,190;  raw  cotton,  £27,361,655;  cotton  twist  fend  yarn, 
66,554,873;  hides  and  skins,  raw,  £7,815,276;  hides  and  skins,  tanned,  £2,817,666; 
raw  jute.  £20,650,929;  jute  bags,  £8,353,417;  jute  cloth,  £10,396,146;  lac,  £1,310,535; 
opium,  62,280,031;  rice,  £17,737,617;  seeds,  £17,116,959;  tea,  £9,983,372;  wheat, 
68,755,571  ;  wheat  flour,  CM1.O08,  and  raw  wool,  £1,669,646.  The  principal  exports 
to  Canada  in  1914  wore,  hides  and  skins,  £56,204;  jute  bags,  £31,316;  jute  cloth, 
6374,881;   rice,  647,615,  and  tea,  £429,167.    For  details  as  to  exports  to  the  United 

lom,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  see  table  No.  4,  page  1389  of  the  Monthly 
Report  for  March. 

TRADE  OF  CHINA,  1913. 

Special  statistical  tables  respecting  the  trade  of  China  for  the  year  1913  will 

>und  on  pages  1352  to  1365  of  the  March  Monthly  Report.  From  these  tables 
it  will  be  noted  that  from  1909  to  1913  the  imports  increased  from  430,048,606  Hk. 
taels  (Hk.  tael  =  73  cents  in  1913)  to  580,290,431  Hk.  taels,  and  the  exports  from 
388,992,814  Hk.  taels  to  403,305,546  Hk.  taels.  The  imports  into  China  from  the 
United  Kingdom  from  1909  to  1913  increased  from  68,229,788  Hk.  taels  to  96,910,944 
Hk.  taels  and  the  exports  thereto  decreased  from  19,579,097  Hk.  taels  to  16,436,413  Hk. 

3 :  the  imports  from  Germany  increased  from  15,188,966  Hk.  taels  to  28,302,403 
Hk.  taels  and  the  exports  thereto  from  7,529,464  Hk.  taels  to  17,02i5,224  Hk.  taels; 
wlii It-  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  32,606,549  Hk.  taels  to 
35.427,198  HI,',  taels  and  the  exports  thereto  from  32,446,245  Hk.  taels  to  37,650,301 
II k.  taels.    The  imports  from  Canada  in  1913*  were  valued  at  1,865,735  Hk.  taels. 

gainst  1,390,947  Hk.  taels  in  the  year  1909,  while  the  exports  to  Canada  from 
1909  to  1913  decreased  from  1,254,411  Hk.  taels  to  652,370  Hk.  taels. 

From  a  study  of  table  ~No.  2,  pages  1364  to  1361,  it  would  appear  that  China 

ps  an  excellent  field  for  the  exjpansion<  of  the  export  trade  of  Canada.  The 
imports  from  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  kerosene  oil,  are  of  such 
a  class  as  Canada  has  for  export.  Canada  should  obtain,  on  account  of  her 
geographical  position,  a  larger  share  of  the  trade  of  China  in  the  following 
articles  which  are  imported  from  the  United  States  in  ever  increasing  volume, 
viz.,  asbestos,  books,  cheese,  chemical  products,  cigarettes,  clocks,  and  watches, 
clothing,  paints  and  oils,  electrical  materials,  fish,  hosiery,  pianos,  scientific 
instruments,  leatherwares,  machinery,  match  making  materials,  medicines, 
motor  cars,  iron  and  steel  wares,  condensed  milk,  paper,  stationery,  cotton  goods, 
softwood  timber,  and  tobacco.  The  imports  of  flour  were  valued  at  10.392,892  Hk. 
taels,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  1,254,582  Hk.  taels  and  Canada  67,299  Hk. 
taels.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1913  were:  cigarettes,  785,601  Hk. 
taels;  cigars,  52,650  Hk.  taels;  fish,  24,414  Hk.  taels ;  flour,  67,299  Hk.  taels;  musical 
instruments,  27,831  Hk.  taels;  unmanufactured  leather,  18,653  Hk.  taels;  machinery, 
44,313  Hk.  taels;  medicines,  8,370  Hk.  taels;  condensed  milk,  13,587  Hk.  taels ;  print- 
ing materials,  19,628  Hk.  taels  and  cotton  goods,  750,621  Hk.  taels. 

During  the  year  1913  the  principal  articles  exported  from  China  were  as  follows: 
beancake,  24,962^,787  Hk.  taels;  beans,  23,296,876  Hk.  taels;  bristles,  4,435,336  Hk. 
taels;  cereals,  9,095,842  Hk.  taels;  coal,  6,592,078  Hk.  taels;  raw  cotton,  16,235,604 
Hk.  taels;  firecrackers,  3,199,953  Hk.  taels;  ground  nuts,  5,038,217  Hk.  taels;  meats, 
3,989,921  Hk.  taels ;  medicines,  3,789,058  Hk.  taels ;  tin  in  slabs,  10,916,906  Hk.  taels ; 
oils,  12,609,095  Hk.  taels;  paper,  3,181,543  Hk.  taels;  sesamum  seeds,  12,372,194  Hk. 
taels;  raw  silk  and  waste,  83,156,282  Hk.  taels;  silk  goods,  21,718,532  Hk.  taels; 
undressed  skins,  19,789,254  Hk.  taels;  straw  braid,  5,074,043  Hk.  taels;  tea,  33,936,- 
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769  Hk.  taels,  and  raw  wool,  6,656,445  Hk.  taels.  For  details  as  to  the  distribution 
of  these  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States  and  Canada  see  table  No.  3, 
page  1362,  of  the  March  Monthly  Report. 

TRADE  OF  EGYPT,  1913. 

On  pages  1366  to  1371  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  March  will  be  found  special 
statistics  respecting  the  trade  of  Egypt  for  the  year  1914.  The  imports  for  1914 
amounted  to  £21,724,606  (£  =  $4.94),  as  against  £27,865,195  in  1913,  while  the  exports 
amounted  to  £24,091,796  in  1914,  compared  with  £31,662,065  in  1913.  Xearly  every 
country  appears  to  have  shared  in  the  decrease  in  imports  and  exports  except  the 
United  States,  the  exports  to  that  country  showing  a  large  increase.  The  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  were  valued  at  £7,061,405,  United  States,  £1,910,- 
784;  France,  £1,639,815;  Germany,  £1,37*4,623,  and  Canada,  £9,931.  During  the 
same  year  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £10,450,171 ;  United 
States,  £2,917,415;  Germany,  £2,298,932;  France,  £1,571,073,  and  Canada,  £3,901. 
The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  were :  leatherware,  £9,313 ;  flour, 
£44,448;  mineral  oils,  £153,342;  coal,  £113,398;  wood,  £64,149,  and  machinery 
(including  automobiles),  £48,717.  The  imports  from  Canada  consisted  wholly  of 
flour  of  a  value  of  £9,931.  The  principal  exports  from  Egypt  in  1914  were :  eggs. 
£226,457;  hides  and  skins,  £264,701;  cotton  seed,  £2,298,775;  oilcake,  £322,077; 
onions,  £348,378;  sugar,  £229,711;  raw  cotton,  £18,669,861,  and  tobacco,  £296,631. 
The  principal  export  to  the  United  States  was  raw  cotton,  £2,878,651 ;  and  to  Canada, 
tobacco,  £3,629. 

TRADE  OF  ITALY,  1913. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  importers  and  exporters  is  directed 
to  the  special  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  1372  to  1383  of  the  March  Monthly  Report 
respecting  the  trade  of  Italy  for  the  year  1913.  It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to 
these  tables  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Italy  increases  steadily.  From  1909  to  1913 
the  imports  increased  from  3,111,710,000  lire  (lira  =  19-3  cents)  to  3,645,639,000  lire 
and  the  exports  from  1,866,890,000  lire  to  2,511,639,000  lire.  During  the  vo  ir  1913 
the  imports  from  Germany  exceeded  the  imports  from  any  other  country,  being  valued 
at  612,690,000  lire,  the  United  Kingdom  was  next  in  order  with  an  importation  valued 
at  591,776,000  lire,  while  the  United  States  was  a  good  third,  supplying  goods  of  a 
value  of  522,722,000  lire.  Imports  from  Canada  from  1909  to  1913  increased  from 
6,811,000  lire  to  14,432,000  lire,  an  increase  of  about  112  per  cent  in  four  years. 
Germany  was  Italy's  best  buying  customer  in  1913,  taking  Italian  products  to  the 
value  of  343,445,000  lire,  the  United  States  was  second,  taking  goods  valued  at  267,- 
892,000  lire,  while  the  United  Kingdom  was  next  in  order,  being  credited  with  receiv- 
ing goods  valued  at  260,501,000  lire.  Exports  to  Canada  from  1909  to  1913  increased 
from  1,751,000  lire  to  9,030,000  lire,  an  increase  in  four  years  of  over  415  per  cent. 

The  principal  imports  into  Italy  from  the  United  State>  in  1913  are  as  follows: 
Feathers,  2,861,000  lire;  animal  greases,  7,422,720  lire;  lard,  4,290,972  lire;  meats, 
6,993,400  lire;  cotton  seed  oil,  12,053,830  lire;  mineral  oil,  31,079,258  lire;  wheat, 
34,587,864  lire;  gums  and  resins,  4,345,550  lire;  paraffine,  4,414,901  lire:  unmanu- 
factured tobacco,  35,311,550  lire;  raw  cotton,  250,712,072  lire:  cotton  goods,  1,225,- 
040  lire;  leather  boots  and  shoes,  4,424,955  lire;  copper  ingots,  41,961,496  lire; 
scientific  instruments,  8,877,840  lire;  pig-iron,  1,899,060  lire;  tools  and  implements, 
613,141  lire;  tubes  of  iron  or  steel,  1,083,488  lire;  machinery,  9.853,625  lire;  machine 
tojls,  1,174,100  lire;  coal  and  coke,  3,226,716  lire;  phosphates,  2,589,8>88  lire;  motor 
cars,  2,209,800  lire,  and  wood,  21,633,547  lire.  The  imports  from  Canada  arc  limited 
in  number  and  confined  chiefly  to  dried  or  smoked  fish,  10,695,080  lire:  wheat,  2,126,- 
931  lire;  agricultural  machines,  147,960  lire;  asbestos,  1,27  >  21  »  lire,  and  wood 
pulp,  115,206  lire.  All  the  imports  indicated  in  the  Italian  trade  returns  as  from 
Canada  are  no  doubt  of  Canadian  origin  except  dried  or  smoked  fish.    The  Italian 
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trade  returns  show  no  imports  Prom  Newfoundland,  but  as  the  exports  of  dry  codfish 
from  Newfoundland  to  [taly  are  large  ($1,082,147  in  1913-14)  and  from  Canada  are 
much  1*'--  ($3*63,220  in  L913-14),  according  to  their  respective  trade  returns,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  thai  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  imports  of  dried  or  smoked 
fish  ore, ii ted  to  Canada  in  the  Italian  trade  returns  is  of  Newfoundland  origin. 

In  the  matter  of  exports  to  Canada,  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
cheese,  coral,  lemons,  walnuts,  wines,  olive  oil,  preserved  tomatoes,  hemp  yarn,  silk 
marble,  hats  and  caps,  and  wheat  paste.  Decreases  are  noticeable  in  the 
cases  of  oranges,  sweetmeats,  cotton  goods,  gloves,  silk  goods,  and  electric  wires  and 
For  further  information  respecting  the  classes  of  goods  exported  from  Italy, 
with  proportion  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Canada,  see  table 
No.  :>»,  page  1360,  of  the  March  Monthly. 

TRADE  OF  MALTA,  1914. 

Specia]  statistical  tables  respecting  the  trade  of  Malta  for  1914  will  be  found  on 
-  1384  to  L391  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  March.  The  imports  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1914,  are  slightly  less  than  for  1913,  but  larger  than  for  any  eir'ier  year, 
while  the  exports  are  also  less  than  for  1913  but  larger  than  for  any  earlier  ye/ar. 
The  imports  in  1914  were  valued  at  £2,510,934,  divided  among  the  principal  countries 
as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  £1,154,154;  Italy,  £261,925 ;  Russia,  £192,774;  United 
States.  £120,063,  and  Germany,  $108,413.  Imports  from  Canada  were  v  dued  at 
B1  L,920  in  1914,  as  compared  with  £3,996  in  the  previous  year  1913.  During  the  same 
period  the  exports  amounted  to  £274,045 ;  the  principal  countries  of  destination  were 
as  follows:  Austria-Hungary,  £51,887;  Netherlands,  £36,234;  United  Kingdom, 
£33,166;  Italy,  £28,135.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  £1,960,  and 
to  Canada  at  £832. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  were :  flour,  £33,168 ;  wheat, 
£26,526;  lard,  £25,976;  cotton  seed  oil,  £26,365,  and  tobacco,  £4,243.  Canada  was 
credited  with  supplying  the  following  products:  cheese,  £983;  flour,  £10,917,  and 
other  foodstuffs,  £20. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  were:  tobacco,  £160;  raw  materials, 
£12 ;  and  postal  parcels,  £1,783 ;  while  the  exports  to  Canada  consisted  of  tobacco, 
£197,  and  postal  parcels,  £635. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  II. 
Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  railways.  These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  when  received  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(refer  File  ISTo.  1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on 
which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

29031 — Sept.  15,  1915—      81  (bogie)  cast  steel  wheel  centres. 

29031 — Sept.  15,  1915 —      81  (leading  and  trailing)  cast  steel  wheel  centres. 

29031 — Sept.  15,  1915 —      41  (driving)  cast  steel  wheel  centres. 

2903-1 — Sept.  15,  1915 — 10,000  (van  and  truck)    cast    steel    wheel    centres    as  per 

drawings. 

The  departure  of  the  mails  from  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver  are  as  follows : — 

From  San  Francisco  August  3,  due  Melbourne  August  24. 
From  Vancouver  August  4,  due  Melbourne  August  28. 
From  San  Francisco  August  18,  due  Melbourne  September  15. 
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RUSSIAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Consul  General  at  Montreal  has  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment a  communication  from  a  society  of  Polish  merchants  in  Warsaw,  who  desire 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  with  a  view  to  obtaining  such  products  of 
(  anadian  industry  as  were  previously  imported  into  Russia  from  Germany.  It  has 
been  considered  advisable  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  in  order  that  those  interested  may  communicate  with  the 
society  in  question  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  closer  commercial  relations.  The 
name  and  address  of  this  society  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Eefer  File  No.  A-1052.) 


SHIPPING  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal,  trade  with  Central  America  is  taking 
on  greater  proportions,  and  it  is  expected  that  Canadian  manufacturers  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  market,  now  made  more  easy  of  access.  It  is  assumed,  therefore, 
that  the  following  reprint  from  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  containing 
suggestions  as  to  the  shipping  of  goods  to  Central  America,  and  touching  such  items 
as  packing,  box  shipments,  marine  insurance,  bills  of  exchange,  size  and  weight  of 
packages,  and  parcel  post,  will  be  illuminative  to  Canadian  exporters: — ■ 

PACKING  REQUIREMENTS. 

Manufacturers  of  textiles  in  the  United  States  now  usually  supply  the  odd 
widths  and  lengths  of  cottons  which  formerly  they  did  not  care  to  furnish.  Packing 
of  .such  goods  has  been  much  improved  as  well.  Attention  is  called  to  the  practice 
of  some  shippers  who  bind  their  bales  with  ropes.  Such  bales  invariably  come  in  bad 
condition,  as  the  sailors  evidently  appropriate  the  ropes  for  trousers  supports  or 
other  use.  The  packing  most  appreciated  by  merchants  here  is  with  straps  of  painted 
iron  or  steel,  at  least  1£  inches  wide  and  not  over  8  inches  apart.  Such  strap-  are 
readily  sold  to  blacksmiths  for  more  than  their  original  cost.  Galvanized  straps  are 
worthless  as  scrap.    Narrower  straps  are  liable  to  cut  into  the  goo<l>. 

For  these  tropical  countries,  where  there  is  great  humidity  at  times,  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  plenty  of  oiled  or  heavy  manila  paper  between  the  goods  and  the 
outside  covering.  The  writer  has  seen  a  shipment  where  in  one  bale  rust  marks  show 
on  the  edges  of  the  folds  of  all  the  bolts.    The  entire  bale  was  ruined. 

BOX  SHIPMENTS. 

Complaints  have  been  received  that  American  exporters  do  not  always  use  the 
proper  judgment  about  the  weight  of  boxes  for  shipment.  Where  the  importer  is 
paying  15  to  25  cents  per  pound  gross  weight  in  American  currency  for  duties,  port 
charges,  and  inland  freight,  this  is  an  important  item.  An  average  size  of  American 
.and  European  boxes  of  the  same  cubic  contents  shows  12  pounds  more  weighl  for  the 
former,  and  the  latter  if  anything  the  stronger  box. 

The  wood  used  for  the  European  box  seems  to  be  lighter  and  tougher,  and  if  of 
f-ineh  or  less  in  thickness  has  well-placed  battens  on  the  side>  or  ends.  A  com- 
parison was  made  on  shipments  of  beer  received  here,  where  boxes  containing  5  dozen 
half  bottles  of  American  beer  weighed  more  than  the  full  case  containing  ."> '.  dozen 
of  the  same  size  German  beer. 
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M  \KI\K  MKASlRKiWEXTS. 

Shipping  agents  bhould  not  accept  marine  measurements  of  freight  dimensions 
without  verifying  same.    A  local  wholesale  dry  goods  firm  allege  that  they  have  had 
;  •  pay  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable   sum  in   excess  of  what  should  have  been 
ted  For  freight  where  charged  on  cubic  dimensions,  because  measurements  of 
oes  were  accepted  without  question. 

INSURANCE  AND  LOSSES. 

are  frequently  opened  and  robbed  en  route.    Transhipment  across  the 
na   Lsthmus  receives  credit  for  the  most  of  this.    Possibly  through  shipments 
the  canal  will  correct  this.    Only  the  best  quality  of  goods  are  usually  taken. 
Bottled  liquors  are  most  frequently  robbed.    Perhaps  only  a  bottle  or  two  is  taken 
from  a  case,  but  because  of  the  vacant  space  the  other  bottles  are  soon  broken.  Very 
•  > ft . >m  a  whisky  case  will  arrive  here  with  nothing  in  it  but  broken  glass.  Packages 
fine  shoe  leather,  although  covered  with  heavy  wire  mesh,  frequently  have  part 
of  the  contents  missing.    A  recent  shipment  of  umbrellas  had  seven  removed,  and 
claims  against  steamship  companies  require  from  one  to  two  years  to  eifect  settle- 
.  -  i  that  insurance  against  theft  is  desirable.    A  necessary  point  in  this  connec- 
tion is  to  have  shipments  insured  to  destination  and  not  merely  to  the  Honduras 
seaport. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  time  of  ocean  transit,  even  via  the  canal,  is  much 
l(  ss  than  the  time  to  get  the  shipment  from  the  port  to  this  city.  And  at  present,  due 
to  ahnormal  conditions  of  drought  and  a  consequent  scarcity  of  animals  for  freighting, 
there  are  thousands  of  cases  of  goods  for  this  city  which  have  been  in  the  port  two 
months  or  more  without  getting  any  farther. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Honduras  imports  are  double  the  amount  of  the  exports.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
t  i  secure  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange,  so  that  merchants  frequently  purchase  drafts  on 
banks  in  western  cities  to  pay  accounts  in  New  York  and  have  to  suffer  a  considerable 
58  in  exchange.  It  might  not  be  unworthy  the  consideration  of  the  Clearing  House 
Association  of  a  less  onerous  or  a  preferential  charge  on  those  drafts  sent  in  payment 
of  foreign  exports. 

SIZE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  PACKAGES. 

This  city  is  the  distributing  centre  for  other  towns  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
mule-back  transportation.  It  is  always  desirable,  unless  specifically  ordered,  to  have 
the  packages  as  large  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  duty  on  excessive  tare  weight,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  as  250  pounds  is  considered  the  top  weight  for  a  mule  load,  where 
the  weight  of  packages  naturally  divides  around  125  pounds,  it  is  well  not  to  exceed 
that  weight  as  being  most  convenient  for  mule  back.  The  large  and  heavier  packages 
are  brought  to  this  city  by  cart  and  then  divided  if  distributed  elsewhere.  Again,  very 
small  packages  should  be  avoided  not  only  for  the  surplus  weight  but  because  there 
are  certain  fixed  port  charges  per  package,  irrespective  of  weight. 

PARCEL  POST. 

A  large  amount  of  imports  are  received  by  post,  as  inland  freight  and  other 
charges  (besides  ocean  freight)  are  thereby  avoided,  which  at  present  amount  to  3  or 
4  cents  per  pound.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  packing  of  postal 
parcels.  Pasteboard  boxes  are  no  special  protection,  as  they  invariably  come  crushed. 
It  is  better  to  roll  tightly  in  the  smallest  parcel  possible,  with  the  least  possible  excess 
weight,  where  the  nature  of  the  goods  will  at  all  permit. 
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GENERAL  SHIPPING  CONDITIONS. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  Honduras  importers  in  general  are  complaining*  of 
American  shipping  methods.  The  foregoing  is  prepared  after  an  interview  with  dozens 
of  merchants  in  a  frank  endeavour  to  find  out  what,  if  any,  are  the  points  of  possible 
improvement.  The  above  suggestions  or  complaints  are  not  applicable  to  all  exporters. 
American  shipping  methods  are  improving  daily,  and  Honduras  importers  are  quick  to 
recognize  it. 


CUSTOMS  (EXPORTATION  RESTRICTION)  ACT,  1915. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  an  Act  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  the  Exportation  of  Articles  during  the  present  war  which  was  published  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  J oumal : — 

"  1. — (1)  The  power  of  His  Majesty  under  section  one  of  the  Exportation  of  Arms 
Act,  1900,  as  amended  by  the  Customs  (Exportation  Restriction)  Act,  1914,  by  procla- 
mation to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  articles  to  any  country  or  place  named  in  the 
proclamation,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war,  include  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  any  such  country  or  place  unless  consigned 
to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  authorized  by  or  under  the  proclamation  to  receive 
such  article. 

(2)  If  any  article  to  which  any  such  proclamation  applies  is  delivered  to  any 
consignee  other  than  an  authorized  consignee  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  exported  shall 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Customs  be  deemed  to  have  been  used  in 
the  conveyance  of  prohibited  goods. 

"  2.  The  penalty  to  which  the  exporter  or  his  agent  or  the  shipper  of  any  goods 
exported  in  contravention  of  any  proclamation  or  Order  in  or  of  Council  is  liable, 
under  section  eight  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1879,  or  the  Exportation 
of  Arms  Act,  1900,  as  amended  by  any  subsequent  enactment,  including  this  Act,  shall, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war,  be  increased  from  one  hundred  pound-  i  i 
five  hundred  pounds.  Provided  that  the  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  in  lieu  of  ordering 
the  offender  to  pay  such  penalty,  order  that  he  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

"  3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Customs  (Exportation  Restriction)  Act,  1915." 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  proclamation  of  February  3,  1915,  setting  forth  the 
list  of  articles  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  certain  or  all 
destinations  were  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  579.  Certain  amend- 
ments were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  585,  591,  595  and  597.  Further 
amendments  and  additions  to  this  proclamation  have  now  been  made,  by  adopting  tin- 
following  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade: — 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

That  the  following  articles  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  d»->l  inat  ions: — 
Capsicum  and  oleo-resin  of  capsicum. 
Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.,  viz.: — 

Caffeine  and  its  salts. 
Paraldehyde. 

Theobromine-Sodium  Salicylate. 
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Cha1  the  following  articles  should  bo  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of 
which  i-  prohibited  t<>  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  possessions  and. 
protectorates : — 

Bone  ash. 
Guanos, 

Phosphates  of  metals,  manufactured. 

Phosphate  rook,  viz. : — 
Apatites.  ( 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  alumina. 
Phosphides. 

Phosphoric  acids  and  oxides. 

Stool  containing  tungsten  or  molybdenum  or  both,  and  any  tools  or  other  articles 
made  from  such  steel. 

Thai  the  heading  "  Rubber  (including  raw,  waste,  and  reclaimed  rubber,  solu- 
t  iou-  ct  uitaiiiiug  rubber,  jellies  containing  rubber,  or  any  other  preparations  contain- 
in-  rubber)  and  goods  made  wholly  of  rubber;  including  tyres  for  motor  vehicles 
and  for  cycles,  together  with  articles  or  materials  especially  adapted  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  or  repair  of  tyres"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  pro- 

ed  i"  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  possessions  and  protectorates 
should  be  deemed  to  include  balata  and  gutta-percha  and  the  following  varieties  of 
rubber,  viz.: — " Borneo,  Guayule,  Jelutong,  Palembang,  Pontianac,  and  all  other 
substances  containing  caoutchouc;"  and  that  the  words  "goods  made  wholly  or 
partly  of  rubber"  should  be  substituted  for  the  words  "goods  made  wholly  of  rubber" 
in  the  aforesaid  heading. 

That  the  heading  "rosin"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  pro- 
hibited to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas, 
other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Belgium,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, should  be  deleted. 

That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
ports  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  other  than  those  of  France, 
Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread. 

Gums,  resins,  balsams,  and  resinous  substances  of  all  kinds,  except  such  as  con- 
tain caoutchouc  (the  export  of  substances  containing  caoutchouc  being  prohibited 
to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  possessions  and  protectorates.) 

Hair,  animal,  of  all  kinds;  and  tops,  noils  and  yarns  of  animal  hair. 

That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  ports  in 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Sweden: — 
Terneplates. 

That  the  exportation  of  "  tin-plates,  including  tin  boxes  and  tin  canisters  for 
food  packing "  which  is  prohibited  to  ports  in  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden,  should  be  prohibited  also  to  ports  in  Norway. 
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REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  EXPORTS  TO  NETHERLANDS. 

The  following  proclamation  of  June  25th,  which  was  published  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Journal,  relates  to  the  exportation  of  all  articles  to  the  Netherlands  during 
the  present  war  and  is  therefore  submitted  for  the  benefit  of  Canadians  interested: — 

Whereas  by  section  1  of  the  Exportation  of  Arms  Act,  1900,  it  is  enacted  that 
We  may,  by  Proclamation,  prohibit  the  exportation  of  all  or  any  of  the  following 
articles,  namely:  Arms,  ammunition,  military  and  naval  stores  and  any  article  which 
We  shall  judge  capable  of  being  converted  into  or  made  useful  in  increasing  the 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition  or  military  or  naval  stores  to  any  country  or  place 
therein  named  whenever  We  shall  judge  such  prohibition  to  be  expedient  in  order  to 
prevent  such  arms,  ammunition  or  military  or  naval  stores  being  used  against  Our 
forces  or  against  any  forces  engaged  or  which  may  be  engaged  in  military  or  naval 
operations  in  co-operation  with  our  forces: 

And  whereas  by  section  1  of  the  Customs  (Exportation  Kestriction)  Act,  1914, 
it  is  enacted  that  the  above-recited  section  1  of  the  Exportation  of  Arms  Act,  1900, 
shall  have  effect  whilst  a  state  of  war  in  which  His  Majesty  is  engaged  exists  as  if, 
in  addition  to  the  articles  therein  mentioned,  there  were  included  all  other  articles 
of  every  description : 

And  whereas  by  section  l'of  the  Customs  (Exportation  Restriction)  Act,  1915, 
it  is  enacted  that  the  power  of  His  Majesty  under  section  1  of  the  Exportation  of 
Arms  Act,  1900,  as  amended  by  the  Customs  (Exportation  Restriction)  Act,  1914,  by 
Proclamation  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  articles  to  any  country  or  place  nama* 
in  the  Proclamation,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war,  include  the 
power  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  any  such  country  or  place  unlese 
consigned  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  authorized  by  or  under  the  Proclama- 
tion to  receive  such  article : 

Now,  therefore,  We  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Our  Privy 
Council,  in  virtue  and  in  exercise  of  the  powers  aforesaid,  to  declare,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared,  that  the  exportation  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  second  column  of  tii* 
Schedule  hereto  is  prohibited  to  the  country  named  in  the  first  column  of  the  said 
Schedule  unless  those  articles  are  consigned  to  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  third 
column  of  said  Schedule. 

Schedule. 

Country.  Articles.  Authorized  Persons. 

The  Netherlands   All  articles   The  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust 

(or,  in  the  case  of  any  pro- 
hibited or  restricted  goods 
which  are  authorized  by  license 
to  be  exported,  the  person 
named  in  the  license  as  con- 
signee). 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
an.l  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Tiechloe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  forwarded 
the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
exporters : — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


< loods . 


Classification  under  Tariff  and 
Item  No. 


A.  and  ni.s.,  viz.  : — 

Braid,  gold  and  silver,  for  trimming  raili 
fcary  or  railway  or  other  uniform  caps 
viz. : —IT'  gold  Denmark  and  similar 
silver  braid  in  lengths  not  exceeding  24 
inch,  g  inch  gold  French  and  similar  sil- 
ver braid  in  lengths  not  exceeding  28  in. 

■  1  liscuits,"  so  called,  being  miniature  loaves 
made  of  glutten  flour,  or  pressed  cakes  of 
granose 

Educational  apparatus,  viz  : — Imitation  coins 
of  gilt,  bronzed,  coppered,  cr  silvered  card- 
board. 

Tire-extinguishers,  brackets  for,  if  identifiable 
as  peculiar  to  chemical  fire-extinguishers. 

Gold  or  silver  paint  in  powder  in  a  packet 
with  tin  or  bottle  of  liquid — 

The  powder    

The  liquid  

Engineers'  machine  or  hand  tools,  viz  : — 
Boiler-tube  cleaners,  powerdriven,  cools  for 
NOTE. — The  motive  power  is  to  be  sepa- 
rately classed  according  to  kind.) 

Machinery,  n.o.e.,  viz: — 
Counting  machines,  "  Veeder,"  "  Durai-t  " 
and  similar. 

Minor  articles,  viz  :  — 

Metal  springs  for  supporting  crowns  of 
military  caps 

"  Primisize  "  for  use  on  walls,  &c.  in  con- 
junction with  distemper. 

Swimming  collars,  "Redfern"  or  similar  

Tracing  wheels.  


As  a.  &  m.s.  (482) 


As  provisions  n.o.e  (28). 


As  educational  apparatus,  &c  (441) 


As  parts  of  chemical  fire-exting- 
uishers (382). 


As  paints  and  colours  (437)  

As  liquid  medium  for  mixing  with 
metallic  paints  (207) 


As  engineers'  machine  tools  (379). 

As  machinery,  n.o.e.  (182)  

As  minor  articles,  &c.  (292) . . 

As  n.o.e.  (483)  

As  sporting  requisites  (127) 

As  artificers'  tools  (359)  


Rates  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign 
Goods. 


Free. 


20  per  cent. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free..  

2s.  the  gal. 


20  per  cent. 

Free. 
Free. 

20  per  cent. 
Free. 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 
4fd.  the  gal. 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 
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South  Africa. 

The  following  interpretations  of  the  South  African  Customs  Tariff,  together 
with  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  1914  Tariff  Book,  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Egan,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  for  the  information  of  Canadians  engaged 
in  the  export  trade  to  South  Africa : — 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF  INTERPRETATIONS. 


Article. 


Anaesthetist's  table  and  stools  

Articulators  (dentists'  appliances)  

Auramine  (dye  for  match  heads)  

"  Honugar"  crystallized  syrup  

Lantern  slides  (glass)  containing  advertising  matter. 
Linseed,  liquorice  and  chlorodyne  lozenges  (Gibson's 


Liquid  driers  

Printed  silk  linings  for  hats.,  

Rangoon  oil.  

Surgeon's  dressing  scissors  

Surgical  boots,  with  fittings  

Water  bed  (for  hospital  use)   

"Yew  Tree"  cleaner  (for  stamps  and  dies) 


Rate. 


Per  £1 00,  £20  

Per  £100,  £3  

Free  

Per  100  lb.,  4/0d. . . . 

Free  

Perlb.,  2hd.  (or  25  % 
ad  valorem,  which- 
ever duty  shall  be 
the  greater)  . 

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £11  0,  £20  

Per  hup.  Gal.,  3d  . . . 

Free  

Free  

Per  £100,  £20  

Per  £100,  £20  


No. 
in 
Tariff. 


193 
114a 
167 
45b 
179 


18 

193 
193 
34 
188a 
188a 
193 
193 


Rebate 
upon  goods,  the 
growth,  produce  or 

manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom 
or  reciprocating 
British  Colonies. 


3  %  ad  valorem. 
Whole  duty. 


^d.  per  lb.  or  3  %  ad 

valorem. 
3  %  ad  valorem. 
3  %  ad  valorem. 


3  %  ad  valorem. 
3  %  ad  valorem. 


Add  to  list  of  full  cream  milks  on  page  347  of  Tariff  Book:  "Empire"  Brand; 
"  Dairyman  "  Brand. 

Add  to  list  of  approved  disinfectants  on  page  323  of  Tariff  Book :  "  Zonzol " 
Disinfectant  Fluid,  "  Germide  "  (liquid);  "  Sanitas  Sypol "  (liquid.) 

Add  to  list  of  foreign  goods  admitted  at  the  preferential  rebate  on  page  356  of 
Tariff  Book :  Chutneys,  J.  A.  Sharwood  &  Co.'s. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

TKADE  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA. 

II.  M.  Consul-General  at  Shanghai  (Sir  E.  D.  H.  Fraser,  K.C.M.G.)  reports  that 
Shanghai  merchants  have  encountered  many  adverse  circumstances  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  revolution  of  1911-12,  the  collapse  of  the  rubber  boom,  the  failure  of 
the  native  banks,  the  second  revolution  and  considerable  over-trading  in  1913,  have 
all  tended  to  shake  the  stability  of  the  market  and,  when  news  was  received  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  last  August,  the  gravest  apprehensions  were  felt  as  to  the  results  on 
the  trade  of  the  port. 

These  apprehensions  were  to  some  extent  justified.  Merchants  have  suffered,  and 
China  has  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  general  depression  of  trade.  At  the  same  time 
the  lull  has  proved  beneficial  in  many  mays;  it  lias  prevented  the  over-trading  to  which 
the  Shanghai  market  is  somewhat  prone;  it  has  resulted  in  the  melting  down  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  superfluous  coins,  thus  improving  the  currency  situation;  the 
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business  of  the  native  banks  has  been  conducted  on  sane  and  cautious  lines  and  the 
Foreign  banks  have  had  ample  funds  at  their  disposal  and  have  encouraged  all  legitimate 
business.  The  close  of  the  Near  indeed  showed  a  sounder  tone  in  the  market  than  has 
been  experienced  for  several  years  and,  if  only  Shanghai  is  willing  to  work  slowly  and 
steadily  through  the  war  period,  there  is  every  prospect  of  great  commercial  develop- 
ment in  the  near  future. 

The  conservative  methods  of  British  merchants  have  undergone  considerable 
modification  in  the  last  few  years  under  pressure  of  severe  competition  from  commercial 
rivals.  Closer  co-operation,  a  fuller  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  interior  and  a 
m  ire  thorough  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  market  are  already  producing 
results,  and  the  conditions  of  the  trade  conducted  from  Shanghai  demonstrate 
:  the  British  merchanl  is  inclined  to  do  better  business  when  stimulated  by  pressure 
of  adverse  circumstances. 

W  bilsl  most  of  the  foreign  goods  entering  Shanghai  are  disposed  of  in  the  port 
to  native  dealers,  certain  of  the  imports  are  dealt  with  either  wholly  or  in  pari 
by  foreign  travellers  and  native  agents  in  the  hinterland.  Of  these  goods  kerosene 
oil,  cigarettes,  sugar,  soaps,  alkalis,  cotton  thread,  aniline  dyes,  needles  and  sundries 
arc  the  most  important.  This  trade  has  shown  great  vitality  in  recent  years,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  great  developments  lie  ahead  of  it.  The  opening  up  of 
undeveloped  areas,  the  introduction  of  new  lines  of  business  and  the  establishment  of 

;  communications  with  the  consumers  needed  courage,  enterprise,  imagination 
and  capital.  Some  of  the  finest  pioneer  work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  by  British 
firms,  and  they  have  already  proved  that  the  possibilities  of  the  China  market  are  not 
yet  exhausted;  their  efforts  have  met  with  brilliant  success. — {Board  of  Trade 
J  ournal.) 

GREEK  MARKET  FOR  BOX  SHOOK*. 

The  failure  of  Patras  lumber  importers  to  secure  their  expected  supplies  from 
Austria  against  the  coming  current  season,  which  opens  August  23,  threatens  to  pre- 
cipitate a  crisis  on  the  market  for  box  shooks  in  this  district.  Importers  began  some 
months  ago  to  investigate  the  American  lumber  market  in  view  of  such  a  contingency, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  placed  many  orders  on  that  market  up  to  the  end  of 
May.  They  are  trying  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  secure  supplies  from  the  United 
States. 

The  wood  used  in  making  box  shooks  is  white  spruce,  which  is  fairly  tough,  doe^ 
not  tend  to  split  when  made  into  light  shooks,  and  is  of  light  specific  gravity.  Wood 
for  this  purpose  should  not  have  a  specific  gravity  of  more  than  about  1,000  pounds 
per  cubic  metre  (35-31  cubic  feet). 

Imports  heretofore  have  been  largely  in  beams,  owing  to  a  more  favourable 
import  duty  on  this  form  of  lumber.  The  popular  dimensions  on  this  market  are : 
Length,  9  to  18  feet,  squared  from  12  by  12  inches  up  to  24  by  21  inches.  Other 
imports  have  been  in  boards.  Popular  dimensions  for  boards  are:  Length,  12  to  IS 
feet;  width,  8  to  12  inches;  thickness,  one-half  to  five-eighths  inches  net  when 
dressed. 

No  box  shooks  have  in  the  past  been  imported  to  this  market,  owing  to  unfavour- 
able import  duty  on  this  form  of  lumber.  According  to  the  Greek  tariff  of  July, 
1914,  imports  of  wood  are  subject  to  duty  as  follows:  Spruce  boards  up  to  20  milli- 
metres in  thickness,  $4.48  per  cubic  metre  (about  1,000  pounds)  ;  boards  over  20 
millimetres,  $3.78  per  cubic  metre;  spruce  beams,  $2.80  per  cubic  metre;  box  shooks. 
$6.10  per  1,000  pounds. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  duty  on  shooks  is  about  twice  that  on  beams.  In 
spite  of  this  handicap,  it  is  possible  that  American  shooks  might  under  the  circum- 
stances find  a  market  here. 
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The  cases  used  in  the  exportation  of  currants  are  of  three  sizes,  measurements 
being  outside  and  in  inches,  a  uniform  variation  of  one-half  inch  in  any  dimension 
being  allowed.    The  figures  are: — 


Size?. 

Length. 

Width. 

Depth. 

Contents, 

Cases  

221, 
19* 

m 
iii 
11 

12 
11 

9 

Pounds. 

150 
75 
50 

The  shooks  as  prepared  here  are  dressed  both  faces.  The  ends  of  the  cas  s  are 
always  set  in.  Annual  consumption  is  approximately:  Cases,  100  000;  half  cases, 
300,000;  quarter  cases,  2,200,000. 

American  firms  might  telegraph  their  terms  direct  to  this  consulate,  quoting 
beams  per  cubic  metre  (35-31  cubic  feet),  half-inch  boards  per  cubic  metre,  and 
shooks  per  thousand  cases,  indicating  size  of  case.  Quotations  should  state  whether 
terms  are  f.o.b.  New  York  or  c.i.f.  Patras.  Terms  of  payment  may  be  arranged  to 
suit  sellers.  Importers  prefer  to  have  terms  quoted  c.i.f.  Patras,  as  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  secure  freight  arrangements  from  New  York. — {United  States  Commerce 
Be  ports.) 


LABOUR   MARKET   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

According  to  The  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  high  level  of  employment 
in  April  was  fully  maintained  in  May  and  a  scarcity  of  male  labour  was  reported 
by  nearly  all  trades  owing  to  the  previously  existing  surplus  in  some  having  been 
absorbed  by  others  or  drawn  off  by  enlistments.  This  shortage  is  now  extending  to 
female  and  boy  labour  in  many  occupations.  Comparisons  with  a  year  ago  are  much 
affected  by  enlistments,  the  transfers  from  one  trade  to  another,  and  to  some  extent, 
the  substitution  of  female  for  male  labour.  In  the  iron  and  steel,  engineering,  ship- 
building, woollen,  hosiery,  boot,  saddlery,  ready-made  clothing  and  food  preparation 
trades  employment  was  very  much  better  owing  to  war  contracts.  There  was  also 
an  improvement  in  employment  among  those  now  engaged  in  the  coal  mining,  build- 
ing and  woodworking  trades.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  linen, 
lace,  printing,  pottery  and  brick  trades.  Owing  to  the  sharing  of  work  there  was  no 
total  unemployment  in  the  tinplate  trade,  but  the  whole  position  was  much  worse 
than  a  year  ago.  Trade  unions  with  a  net  membership  of  925,655  reported  11,474 
(or  1-2  per  cent)  of  their  members  as  unemployed  at  the  end  of  May,  1915,  compared 
with  1-2  per  cent  at  the  end  of  April,  1915,  and  2-3  per  cent  at  the  end  of  May,  1914. 
The  percentage  of  "insured"  workpeople  unemployed  at  the  end  of  May,  1915,  was 
0-9,  compared  with  1-1  at  the  end  of  April,  1915,  and  3-2  at  the  end  of  May,  1914.— 
(Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 


ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR   II  \ TS    VNl>  <  VPS. 


According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  Argentine  industrial  census,  there  were 
in  Buenos  Aires  86  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  These  86  firms,  which 
represent  fully  95  per  cent  of  the  hat  industry  of  the  entire  Republic,  employed  L,847 
people,  whose  combined  salaries  amounted  to  $868,143  United  States  currency.  The 
raw  material  consumed  was  valued  at  $1,201,179,  $721,934  worth  of  which  was  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  and  the  remainder  produced  locally.  The  combined 
annual  sales  of  these  86  firms  amounted  to  $3,139,187. 
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Of  the  86  Buenos  Aires  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  8  have  a 
capacity  of  150  dozen  hats  or  more  per  day,  15  to  20  firms  produce  50  dozen  hats  or 
more,  and  the  others  are  small  concerns  whose  daily  output  runs  from  2  to  50  dozen 
hats.  The  most  popular  headgear  in  Argentina  is  the  soft  felt  hat  manufactured 
locally  from  rabbit  hair  imported  from  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 
Very  limited  quantities  of  nutria  hair  are  consumed,  and  this  is  generally  obtained 
locally. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  importation 
of  hats  of  all  classes.  This  is  especially  true  for  1914  as  compared  with  1913,  as  the 
following  statement  discloses: — 


K  inds  of  hats. 

Wool  felt: 

Soft  

1913. 

1914, 

from  all 
countries . 

From 
Italy. 

From 
United 
Kingdom. 

From 
United 
States. 

From 
all 
countries. 

Dozen. 

8,876 
119 

4,435 
261 

Dozen. 

1,062 
34 

715 
4,563 
208 
33,764 

Dozen. 

2 
6 

1,110 

836 

Dozen. 

12,270 
160 

6,634 
5,900 
245 
100,314 

Dozen. 

7,656 
166 

4,951 
3, 711 
138 
54, 476 

Stiff  

Nutria: 

Soft  !  

Stiff    

Silk  

46,433 

270 

This  decline  is  generally  believed  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
domestic  production  of  hats  and  in  part  to  the  financial  depression  which  Argentina 
has  been  undergoing  during  the  past  two  years,  with  its  subsequent  retrenchment  in 
all  lines  of  commercial  activity.  Straw  hat  manufacture  has  not  assumed  as  large 
proportions  as  the  felt-hat  industry,  and  the  marked  decline  in  imports  during  1914 
is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  due  to  heavy  stocks  of  straws  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season. 

As  a  rule  imported  hats  are  sold  in  but  limited  quantities  outside  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  a  few  other  important  cities.  Provincial  retail  dealers  prefer  to  buy  in 
small  lots  of  a  varied  assortment  of  styles  and  sizes,  and  to  have  their  orders  filled 
on  short  notice — a  condition  with  which  importers  of  foreign  hats  (unless  they  carry 
large  wholesale  stocks)  are  unable  to  comply. 

Gaps  are  sold  in  very  limited  quantities,  and  no  definite  statistics  can  be 
obtained,  as  in  the  list  of  imports  they  are  grouped  under  one  heading,  which  include 
misses'  and  men's  caps  of  all  kinds.  Among  the  imported  men's  caps  those  of 
French  manufacture  predominate. 
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The  "  aforo,"  or  valuation  that  the  customhouse  places  on  imported  hats,  and 
the  Argentine  import  duties — which  in  some  instances  are  specific  and  in  others  a 
percentage  of  the  fixed  valuation — are  as  follows: — 


Hats  and  Caps. 


Wool  felt- 
Soft  

Stiff  

Nutria — 

Soft  

Stiff  

Silk  

Straw — 

Of  Italian  Pedal  or  Map; 

lina  straw.  

Of  Manila,  Rattan,  or  Bang 
kok  straw  


Official 
Valuation 
per  dozen. 


$  cts. 

3  37 

6  75 

9  65 
19  29 
38  59 


7  72 

9  65 


Duty  per 
piece. a 


$  cts. 

0  337 
0  337 

•965 
965 
1 '  930 


•257 

3  22 


Hats  and  Caps. 


Straw  —  Continued. 
Same  as  above,  but  of  a  finer 

grade   

Caps,  men's — 

Made  of  velvet  or  mixed, 
embroidered  with  silk, 

gold,  or  silver  

Same  as  above,  without 

embroidery  

Made  of  cotton,  linen,  or 

canvas  

All  other  classes  of  caps. . 


Official 
Valuation 
per  dozen. 


$  cts. 
14  47 

38  58 
9  65 

1  45 

3  85 


Duty  per 
piece,  a 


$  cts. 
0-482 


1-286 
•322 


048 
128 


a  There  is  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent  of  the  valuation  when  the  duty  amounts  to  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
valuation. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 


THE  HARDWARE  TRADE  OF  INDIA. 

According-  to  recent  official  reports  concerning  India's  hardware  trade  it  would 
appear  that  Germany  has  had  a  considerable  share,  though  less  in  value  than  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Statistics  show  that  the  United  States  and 
Austria-Hungary  have  competed  rather  closely  for  third  place.  In  1912-13  Austria- 
Hungary  was  third  and  the  United  States  fourth,  but  in  1913-14  the  relative  positions 
were  reversed. 

Enamelled  ironware  is  the  most  important  article  of  ironmongery  imported, 
and  the  Austrian  enamelled  ware,  known  as  the  "gun"  brand,  has  been  the  best 
quality  in  the  market.  A  slightly  cheaper  British  article  has  had  a  vogue,  but  the 
"  gun  "  brand  has  been  preferred,  owing  to  its  superior  shape  and  better  polish.  The 
most  popular  German  ware  was  the  "Tallyho"  brmd  of  soup-plates.  The  popular 
colour*  are  blue-white,  white-white,  and  marble-white.  The  bowls  most  largely  sold 
lange  in  sizes  from  5  to  28  cm.  (eentimetre=0.3937  inch)  in  diameter.  Kice-bowls 
are  sold  by  the  piece  as  well  as  in  sets  of  four  assorted  sizes,  viz.,  24,  2G,  28,  and 
30  cm.  in  diameter. 

A  remarkable  increase  in  the  imports  of  German  cutlery  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  few  years.  Several  makes  of  cheap  knives,  scissors,  and  razors  have  had  a  hold 
on  the  market,  but  the  qualities  most  in  demand  were  made  by  Kaufmann,  of 
Solingen,  who  also  did  a  big  business  in  assorted  scissors,  which  are  put  up  in  a 
neat  folding  box.  The  price  is  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  of  assorted  sizes.  Kaufmann's 
J\To.  11344  pointed  scissors  competed  with  the  "Popular"  scissors  manufactured  in 
Birmingham.  The  price  of  the  German  article  was  4s.  per  gross,  plus  4  per  cent 
advance,  whereas  the  price  of  the  Birmingham  scissors  was  4s.  3d.  per  gross. 
German  hollow-ground  razors  were  in  great  demand  in  the  market,  the  two  principal 
qualities  being  Kaufmann's  hollow-ground  razors  (cheaper  quality)  and  tin1  No. 
1186,  "Hammer"  brand,  real  hollow-ground,  each  kind  costing  12s.  per  dozen. 

Cutlery  is  manufactured  in  many  parts  of  India,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Poona 
all  having  cutlery  works.  Wazirabad  in  the  Punjab,  Meerut  (for  scissors),  and 
Burdwan  (for  pocket  knives)  are  also  well-knowm  centres.  In  tin's  industry  India 
should  be  able  to  take  advantage  at  once  of  the  opening  created  by  the  cessation  of 
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mports.    There  is  always  a  very  large  business  to  be  done  in  spoons  and 
I'm  spoons  are  brought  in  the  following  sorts:  Long  rice  spoons,  round  and 
(assorted),  a1  s-.  Lid.  per  gross;  small  rice  spoons,  round,  at  6s.  6d.  per  gross; 
100ns,  in  three  small  sixes  equally  assorted,  at  3s.  3d.  per  gross.  Quotations 
on  aluminium  spoons  and  forks  average,  per  gross,  as  follows:  Teaspoons,  5s.  10d.; 
dessert  spoons  and  forks,  9s.  3d.;  tablespoo'ns  and  forks,  12s.;  in  all  cases  less  10 
per  cent  discount. 

Cln-an  padlocks  have  been  imported  from  the  Continent  in  large  quantities,  the 
greatest  demand  being  for  a  lock  known  as  5/0,  a  2-|  in.  size.    Prices  range  from 
U.  7d.  per  gross  for  a  lf-inch  size  to  a  common  japanned  padlock  of  large  size  at 
d.  per  dozen.    Keys  were  imported  in  various  sizes  and  shapes  and  key-'rings 
''"in  Austria.     Imported  hinges  range  in  size  from  1^-inch  to  6  inches,  a  dozen 
Irs  or  pieces  being  packed  in  a  box. 

Iron-wire  nails  have  come  largely  from  Germany  and  Belgium.     Wire  nails 
packed   in  hundredweight  casks,  and  were  sold  in  various  assortments  from 
1  to  6  inches.    Iron  rose  nails  have  been  usually  imported  from  France  and  Sweden 
in  hundredweight  casks  in  sizes  from       to  10  inches. — (The  Ironmonger.) 

CURRENCY  DEPRECIATION  AND  THE  BRAZILIAN  TARIFF. 

All  Brazilian  duties  are  now  payable  35  per  cent  in  paper  milreis  (the  depreciated 
currency  of  the  country)  and  65  per  cent  on  a  gold  basis  at  the  fixed  rate  of  27  pence 
'  54  -?5  cents)  to  the  milreis.  The  paper  portion  of  the  duty  is  paid  in  the  ordinary 
currency  of  the  country,  while  the  gold  portion  can  be  paid  only  in  what  are  known 
as  gold  "vales,"  which  must  be  purchased  in  exchange  for  paper  at  the  Banco  do 
Brasil.  The  bank  fixes  the  rate  in  paper  at  which  it  will  sell  these  "vales,"  and  the 
effect  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  paper  milreis  on  the  amount  of  duty  payable 
depends  upon  the  price  at  which  the  "  vales  "  are  thus  sold.  For  some  years  the  bank 
has  accepted  paper  milreis  in  exchange  for  "  vales "  at  a  rate  of  16  pence  (32  -44 
cents)  per  milreis,  but  last  autumn,  after  the  serious  rise  in  exchange  set  in,  a  change 
was  made  to  15  pence  (30-42  cents).  Very  recently  another  alteration  has  been  made 
and  the  rate  is  now  14  pence  (28*39  cents).  An  importer,  therefore,  desiring  to 
purchase  gold  "  vales"  (worth  27  pence  per  milreis)  with  which  to  pay  the  gold  portion 
of  his  duties,  now  pays  for  them  in  paper  milreis  at  the  rate  of  14  pence  per  milreis, 
whereas  formerly  paper  was  accepted  at  the  rate  of  16  pence  to  the  milreis.  In  other 
words,  a  "  vale "  which  will  be  received  at  the  customhouse  as  worth  1  gold  milreis 
formerly  cost  the  importer  1$6875  (27/16  X  l$0O0)  in  paper,  and  now  costs  him  1$92<8 
(27/14  X  1$0000.) 

The  extent  to  which  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  paper  milreis  affects  the  amount 
of  duty  collected  will  vary  somewhat  in  the  case  of  specific  rates,  according  to  the 
"  razao "  (the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  a  specific  rate  calculated  on  an  official 
valuation),  and  in  the  case  of  ad  valorem  rates,  according  to  the  relation  between  the 
port  improvement  surtax  of  2  per  cent  in  gold,  which  is  a  constant  factor,  and  the  rate 
itself.  Thus  the  increase  in  duty,  calculated  in  milreis,  is  greater  in  the  case  of  specific 
rates  for  those  with  a  lower  "razao,"  and  in  the  case  of  ad  valorem  rates  for  the  lower 
rates. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

THE  SILK  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  world's  production  of  silk  in  1913  is  estimated  at  58,271,400  pounds,  or  about 
1,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1912,  caused  by  the  lessened  production  of  Western 
Europe.  In  1913  the  Far  East  produced  44,363,000  pounds;  Western  Europe,  8,800,000 
pounds,  a  falling  off  of  2,000,000  pounds;  South-eastern  Europe,  5,100,000  pounds. 

The  world's  consumption  of  silk  during  1913  amounted  to  61,380,000  pounds,  of 
which  the  United  States  alone  consumed  27,016,000  pounds,  and  the  whole  of  Europe 
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31,191,000  pounds.  The  advance  in  the  consumption  during  1913  was  due  to  the 
increased  consumption  in  the  United  States,  which  amounted  to  2,359,000  pounds.  The 
enormous  consumption  of  the  United  States,  increasing  by  4,500,000  pounds  every  three 
years  and  representing  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  exercises  an  influence  on  the  silk  market 
beside  which  all  others,  such  as  the  consumption  of  the  Old  World  or  the  amount  of 
the  crops,  seem  to  sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  It  is  no  extravagance  to  say 
that  the  two  factors  in  the  silk  trade  at  the  present  time  are  Japan,  with  its  huge  pro- 
duction and  its  highly  sensitive  market,  and  the  United  States  with  its  ever-growing 
consumption. — (Export  World.) 

DRIED  CHICORY  ROOTS  AS  HORSE  FEED. 

M,any  substitutes  for  oats  are  being  experimented  with  in  Germany.  Besides 
the  so-called  sugar  feed,  which  contains  SO  to  90  per  cent  sugar  and  10  to  20  per  cent 
cut  straw,  the  use  of  dried  sugar  beets,  called  "  beet  crumbs,"  has  become  extensive. 
According  to  the  latest  analysis  this  mixture  contains:  Proteine,  4-46  per  cent; 
fat,  0-18  per  cent;  moisture,  13-34  per  cent;  mineral  constituents,  3-44  per  cent; 
non-nitrogenous  extractive  principles,  68-07  per  cent.    There  is  62-40  per  cent  sugar. 

This  composition  totals  82  "  feed-value  "  units,  .as  against  81  units  produced  by 
the  sugar  feed.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  both  these  mix- 
tures for  fodder,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  large  amount  of  sugar  contained  in 
both  has  shown  no  bad  effects.  It  causes  the  animals  to  become  very  thirsty,  how- 
ever, and  the  heavy  consumption  of  water  may  prove  injurious  for  draught  animals, 
especially  in  the  hot  summer  months. 

The  Technical  Association  for  Chicory  and  Beet  Drying  in  Madgeburg  reports 
that  dried  chicory  roots  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  Oiats.  These  roots  are 
called  "chicory  crumbs,"  and  their  analysis  is  as  follows:  Protein,  4-S5  per  cent; 
fat,  0-85  per  cent;  moisture,  13-79  per  cent;  mineral  constituents,  non-nitrogenous 
extractive  principles,  69-73  per  cent.  There  is  4-35  per  cent  sugar.  In  this  mixture 
about  87  feet-value  units  are  figured. 

The  figures  indicate  that  chicory  roots  have  a  greater  nourishing  value  than 
sugar  beets  and  sugar  feed.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  chicory  roots,  which  contain 
greater  quantities  of  protein  and  fat  than  the  other  compositions,  furnish  a  better 
food. 

Some  time  ago  Prof.  Schmiedeberg,  a  German,  discovered  that  broiled  chicory 
was  good  for  the  digestive  organs.  Dried  chicory  use  as  fodder  would  seem  from 
recent  experiments  to  have  similar  effect,  inasmuch  as  no  digestive  troubles  have 
been  noticeable  where  the  chicory  was  used.  On  the  contrary,  cases  of  indigestion 
brought  on  by  sugar  feed,  have  been  at  once  relieved  by  the  use  of  chicory  crumbs. 
These  crumbs  are  consumed  with  evident  relish  by  horses,  and  are  fed  in  quantities 
up  to  10  pounds  daily  per  horse. 

Chicory  crumbs  are  fed  to  horses  without  having  first  been  moistened.  They 
are  not  ground  up,  as  it  is  claimed  the  horses  would  eat  too  much  of  the  feed  were 
it  ground.  Furthermore,  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  grinding  of  the  crumbs  would 
be  desirable  only  if  sugar  or  molasses  were  mixed  in.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  no  practical 
grinding  machine  has  been  found.  Those  who  claim  that  grinding  is  not  necessary 
admit  that  if  they  had  a  good  machine,  particularly  adaptable  to  the  grinding  of 
crumbs,  an  ideal  fodder  could  be  made  by  mixing  the  ground  crumbs  with  sugar  or 
molasses.  This  fodder,  which  would  be  nourishing,  appetizing,  and  digestible,  would 
be  splendid  for  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  cheap  enough 
to  compete  permanently  with  oats  as  a  standard  form  of  provender. —  (United  States 
Commerce  Reports.) 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  WANTED  IN  COLUMBIA. 

Our  consular  representative  in  Columbia  reports  that  there  would  appear  to  be 
a  most  important  future  for  machinery  of  all  kinds  there. 
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A-  regards  agricultural  machinery,  it  is  believed,  in  the  absence  of  official  figures 
on  the  subject,  that  imports  are  thus  divided:  British  imports  amount  probably  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  of  this  part  5  per  cent  is  composed  of  ploughs  and  agri- 
cultural Implements  i  rid  L5  per  cent  of  threshers  and  portable  engines.  A  further 
••  cent  is  imported  from  France  and  Germany,  and  the  remaining  60  per  cent 
is  -  pplied  by  United  Stati  firms,  whose  products  have  greatly  increased  on  account 
of  their  cheapness.  British  ploughs  and  agricultural  implements  are  not  adapted 
Fot  use  in  Columbia  on  account  of  their  weight  and  unsuitability  for  standard  use. 
They  necessarily  require  strong  traction  and  are  unsuited  to  the  country,  since  oxen 
are  used  almost  exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes  on  the  farms,  which  are  small. 
In  the  hilly  country  and  high  temperatures  (68°  to  93°  Fahr.)  which  characterize 
Columbia,  except  on  the  Savannah,  the  use  of  heavy  ploughs  and  machines  becomes 
almost  an  impossibility,  and  the  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
ground  is  stony  and  broken.  Thus  light  models  suited  to  small  farms  have  obtained 
the  preference,  and  the  importation  of  United  States  machinery,  which  fulfils  these 
conditions,  is  rapidly  increasing. —  (Commercial  Intelligence.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Weekending  July  15,  19 ) 5 . 

vv  neat. 

iiarley. 

Bushels. 

2  263 
4^836 

7  19^ 

7,429 
1,162 
6,032 
10,132 
3,375 
5,265 

15,820 

E  1  <t.\. 

Bushels. 

3  228 
132' 252 
149  667 

301,646 
111,055 

i  otais. 

K  rt  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

1 !  K   I  OK 

144,374 

Ot>,  1  U  1 

3(56,379 
66,744 
146,226 
276,647 
610,947 
73,665 

214,964 
3,173 
116,419 

Bushels. 

23  049 
49^338 
125  144 
35,' 595 
16,379 
55,012 
91,556 
46,234 
23,390 

98,677 
3,751 
39,406 

Bushels. 

.70,  UDO 

330,800 

0').J,Ot>0 

409,403 
385,931 
318,325 
378,335 
791,902 
102,320 

577,636 
41.  UG 
249,022 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G  T  Pacific 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

131,346 

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

P  >rt  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co   

248,175 
34,492 
88,817 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  ... 

Total  terminal  elevators  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

Depot  Harbour  

4,380 

2,168,364 

607,531 

67,817 

1,200,678 

4,044,390 

3,809 
127,660 

53,155 
64,600 

4,218 
4,841 

61,182 
198,019 

918 

131,469 

117,755 

9,059 

918 

259,201 

42,250 

42,250 

40,090 
72,127 
5,885 

O  LO,  UUo 

8,008 
94,990 

163,586 
322,843 

423,385 
766,929 
323,11'.) 
70.549 
22,968 

2,874,737 

Midland — 

5,331 

*  72,127 

rittm,  G.  T.  P   

5,885 
41  K  9?o 

95  425 
'  41 
63,738 

7  363 

*7,967 

31,252 

Kingston — 

7,363 
104,492 

156,223 
192,340 

26,011 

Montreal- 

300,883 
182,947 

48,362 
492,832 
246,992 

60,873 

74,190 
72,644 
50,023 

No.  2 

18,506 
26,104 
*  6,167 

3,509 
22,968 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  public  elevators   

*86,261 
44,510 

786,647 

1,726,988 

230,231 

*  86,261 
1,246,206 

7,178,328 

3,086,480 

2,452,274 

307,107 

*  Corn. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
July  15.  1915. 


(.  I  nules . 

Term  i  rials. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  2  „   

No.  3   

No.  5  ..   

Bushels. 

12,378 
559,102 
786,164 
332,160 
130,416 

rSusnels. 

4^268 
25,473 
91,283 
4,691 
1,328 

rSusnels. 

"228,537' 
143,580 
222,472 
17,952 
4,649 

Bushels. 

12,378 
791,907 
955,217 
645,915 
153,059 
5,977 

522,027 

No.  6   

Other   

348,144 

4,426 

169,457 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

2,168,364 

131,469 

786,647 

3,086,480 

323 
275,714 
85,646 
50,502 

323 
803,979 
201,160 
289,642 
99,292 
323  112 
734,766 

No.  2  ,.   

No.  3     ..  ...  

19,583 
23,593 
11,326 
30,361 
24,365 
8,527 

508,6S2 
91,921 

227,814 
68,931 

298,747 

530,893 

Other  

Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

195,346 

607,531 

117,755 

1,677 
4,605 
2,777 

1,726,988 

2,452,274 

1,677 
135,136 
77,122 
32,128 

7,023 
54,021 

No.  3  C.W    

11,794 
37.663 
7,668 
6,550 
4,142 

118,737 
36.682 
24,460 
473 
49,879 

Feed  

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  



67,817 

9,059 

230,231 

307,107 

987,525 
182,620 
14,801 

52 

44,610 

1,032,187 
182,620 
15,667 

15,732 

No.  3  C.W  

866 

Other  

15,732 

Totals,  Flax.   

1,200,678 

918 

44,610 
86,261 

1,246,206 
86,261 

4,044,390 

259,201 

2,874,737 

7,178,32S 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  iD 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Siterbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

864.  Skewers. — A  Newfoundland  dealer  in  meats,  etc.,  asks  for  names  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  skewers. 

865.  Bacon  and  hams,  eggs,  cheese  and  poultry. — A  Manchester  produce  broker 
of  twenty-years'  connection  with  the  wholesale  and  multiple  stores  trade  would  like 
to  represent,  on  a  commission  basis,  exporters  of  Canadian  bacon  and  hams,  cheese, 
eggs  and  poultry. 

866.  Plums. — A  Dutch  commission  firm  wants  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  aforesaid  produce. 

867.  Apples,  dried. — An  Amsterdam  merchant  wishes  to  be  put  into  touch  with 
a  buying  agent  in  Canada  for  the  export  of  dried  apples  to  Holland. 

868.  Whale  oil. — A  Dutch  firm  of  importers  is  willing  to  receive  offers  in  whale 

oil. 

869.  Lumber. — An  important  French  firm  desires  communication  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  lumber.  Reference  should  be  made  to  paragraph  on  page  200  for  further 
details  regarding  this  inquiry. 

870.  Canned  salmon. — A  commission  merchant  in  Paris  with  branch  lions  -  al 
Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  employing  a  number  of  travellers,  desires  sole 
agency  for  Canadian  canned  salmon,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  an  important 
business  could  now  be  built  up  in  France.    Refer  to  prragraph  on  page  L98. 

871.  Hosiery. — A  Newfoundland  wholesale  and  retail  firm  desires  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  men's,  women's  and  children's  hosiery. 

872.  Eggs. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  arrange  for  regular  shipment  of  eggs. 

873.  Eggs. — -Weekly  consignments  of  eggs  can  be  taken  by  a  firm  in  Birming- 
ham.   Quotations  invited. 

874.  Eggs. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  would  consider  quotations  on  large  quanti- 
ties. 

875.  Paper. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  paper 
used  by  a  general  printer. 

876.  Steel  rails,  railway  ties,  fishplates,  etc.  A  Sheffield  firm  is  open  to  buy 
steel  rails  for  railroads  and  street  car  tracks  and  all  kinds  of  railroad  track  equip- 
ment.   They  would  also  consider  quotations  on  railway  ties  (sleepers)  and  keys. 
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^7  7.  Chickens.    A  Leamington  firm  is  open  to  purchase  chickens. 

S7S.  Poultry.  -  Finns  in  a  position  to  export  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a 
tirni  in  Leamington. 

B79.  Poultry  and  salmon. — A  British  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from 
exporters. 

B80.  Boards.  A  firm  in  Birmingham  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on  100  to 
20  I  gross  lota  of  small  sanitary  rack  boards.  iSample  is  on  file  with  the  Department 
ot'  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Liverpool  20  gross  per 
month. 

881.  Eggs. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  inquires  for  fresh  eggs  present  shipment, 
cold  stored  and  preserved  eggs  for  fall  delivery.    Prices  to  be  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

B82.  Grain,  cattle  feeds,  peas,  beans,  etc. — Quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool  are  asked 
for  by  a  Kidderminster  firm  on  the  following:  Grain  (wheat,  oats  and  barley); 
middlings,  bran  and  all  kinds  of  cattle  feed;  peas,  beans,  maize;  oil-cake. 

>N-">.  Eggs. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  preserved  eggs.  Quotations  c.i.f. 
Liverpool. 

884.  Hardware,  house  and  office  furniture,  calcium  carbide,  cocoa  (raw),  hides 
And  skins. — A  firm  in  Trinidad  inquires  regarding  Canadian  hardware,  including 
implements,  nails,  wire,  etc.,  also  house  and  office  furniture,  calcium  carbide,  cocoa 
(raw),  and  hides  and  skins. 

Picric  acid.— A  London  inquirer  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  picric  acid. 

886.  Poultry. — A  London  firm  of  poultry  dealers  would  be  glad  to  receive  ship- 
ments from  Canadian  exporters. 

887.  Poultry. — A  London  firm  of  poultry  and  game  factors  ask  to  be  placed  in 
communication  with  a  few  probable  shippers  of  Canadian  poultry  with  a  view  to 
business. 

888.  Potash  salts. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  correspondence  with  British 
Columbia  firms  who  can  supply  potash  salts. 

889.  Eggs,  poultry,  hog  and  sheep  casings.- — A  London  firm  wishes  to  purchase 
supplies  from  Canadian  firms. 

890.  Clear  quality  silver  spruce  boards. — A  British  buyer  desires  to  buy  10 
standards  of  clear  quality  silver  spruce  boards  |-inch  thick  to  be  charged  as  f-inch. 
To  be  absolutely  true  to  size  on  arrival,  also  strictly  clear  quality  and  seasoned 
before  shipment  so  as  to  prevent  any  fear  of  discolouration  during  the  voyage. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  Cnited  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 
Eevenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Statistical  Kecord  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  Table. 
Trade  Commissioner  Service. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamshd?  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  Foreign  Countries  and  Treaties  and  Cox\  kxtioxs. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Report. 

{Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Keports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Grain  Act. 
Canada  Year  Book. 
Census  Keturns. 

Commercial  Arrangements  between  Canada  and  Foreign  Countries. 
Export  Director. 
Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wiih 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-ConsuL 


China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Pern: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Oonsul. 


Colombia: 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecnador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India : 

Calcutta:   Director-General  of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Connul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Con «ul 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c.f  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentina  Republic. 

H.  R  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian, 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Btadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak,  26, 
Rotterdam.   Cable  address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  86 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,   87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Cable  address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street. 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port     of  Spain, 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana. 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Bontums. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 

E.  J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 

United  Kingdom. 
W.  Li.  Griffith,  Secretary,    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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INDEX  TO  WEEKLY  BULLETIN. 


The  Index  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1915, 
is  being  sent  out  with  this  issue.  It  is  suggested  that  those  interested  in  Canadian 
export  should  preserve  the  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Weekly,  together  with  the 
Index  and  Supplements  in  bound  volumes,  or  some  other  form  convenient  for 
future  reference.  Back  numbers  (with  the  exception  of  those  which  may  be  out 
of  print)  as  well  as  additional  copies  of  the  Index  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Boss.) 

Melbourne,  June  IS,  1915. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  DRY  GOODS  TRADE  IN  1915. 

No  other  line  of  importations  into  Australia  has  been  so  much  affected  by  the 
war  as  that  of  dry  goods  (known  by  the  trade  term  of  drapery).  Much  tuade  has,  of 
necessity,  been  diverted  to  new  channels,  and  it  is  now  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  interest  usually  conservative  buyers  in  new  samples  of  goods  from  any  neutral 
country.  So  far  in  1915  the  countries  which  have  benefited  the  most  by  the  altered 
trading  conditions  are  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Representatives  of  American 
and  Japanese  manufacturers  were  the  first  in  the  field,  and  they  continue  their  per- 
sistent efforts  to  especially  capture  that  portion  of  the  trade  hitherto  supplied  from 
Germany  and  other  continental  countries.  There  is  now  considerable  competition 
between  the  two  countries  named  in  cotton  goods  of  every  description,  including  lines 
of  hosiery  and  underwear.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  report  that  some  Canadian  manu- 
facturers have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation,  with  the  result  that  several  well 
known  makes  of  "  made  in  Canada  "  dry  goods  are  now  being  successfully  introduced, 
by  capable  and  energetic  travellers,  into  the  principal  importing  centres  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Correspondence  received  from  other  dry  goods  manufacturers  in  the 
Dominion  indicates  that  more  than  usual  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  an  export  trading  connection.  These  inquiries 
have  inspired  this  report,  which  is  submitted  for  the  special  information  of  manufac- 
turers interested  in  Australia  as  ;i  market  for  their  goods  and  products. 

AUSTRALIAN  SEASON  BEHIND  EUROPEAN  SEASON. 

It  is  advi&able  for  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  dry  goods  to  keep 
before  them  the  fact  that  the  seasons  in  Australia  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
seasons  in  Canada.    To  put  it  plainly,  the  Australian  drapery  or  dry  goods  season 
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follows  the  similar  season  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  normal 
voir-.  Australian  buyers  operating  in  Great  Britain  and  Continental  markets  are 
able  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  purchase  larger  quantities  of  goods — particularly  of 
made  up  garments — to  supplement  their  regular  purchases,  and  make  shipment  in 
time  for  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  season.  Buyers  at  the  end  of  the  British 
and  Continental  season  are  offered  goods,  sometimes  less  than  actual  cost,  to  obviate 
unsold  stocks  of  unfashionable  materials  being  carried  forward  for  doubtful  realiza- 
tion at  a  later  period. 

THE  TIME  TO  PLACE  ORDERS  FOR  DRY  GOODS. 

Orders  for  the  autumn  and  winter  season — April  to  September — are  mainly 
placed  in  June  and  July  (chiefly  in  July)  for  goods  to  he  delivered  to  the  wholesale 
trade  in  Australia  in  January  and  February  of  the  following  year.  Deliveries  to 
retail  importing  houses  would  require  to  be  landed  in  March. 

Inversely,  orders  for  the  spring  and  summer  season — October  to  March — are 
placed  in  January  of  each  year  for  delivery  to  the  wholesale  trade  in  July  and 
August,  and  to  the  retail  trade  in  Australia  about  a  month  later. 

ORDERS  CHIEFLY  PLACED  IN  LONDON. 

Practically  all  the  wholesale  and  many  of  the  leading  retail  dry  goods  houses  in 
Australia  have  their  own  offices  established  in  London  (with  a  staff  of  buyers 
intimate  with  the  requirements  of  the  market)  to  which  the  indents  are  forwarded 
for  execution  and  by  which  payments  are  made.  When  retailers  have  no  offices  in 
London,  their  orders  are  placed  through  purchasing  agents  who  attend  to  the  buying, 
payment  and  shipping  of  the  goods  and  are  remunerated  by  a  commission  for  the 
services  rendered.  It  is  true  that  direct  shipments  are  frequently  made  by  oversea 
manufacturers  to  Australian  buyers  on  arranged  terms  of  payment,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  bulk  of  the  orders  placed  by  Australian  wholesale  and  retail  buyers  of  dry  goods 
are  sent  either  to  their  own  offices  or  to  purchasing  houses  in  London. 

ORDERS  PLACED  ON  A  C.I.F.  BASIS. 

While  heavy  hardware  is  almost  invariably  sold  upon  a  c.i.f.  basis  to  Australian 
importers,  yet  such  terms  have  been,  until  recently,  quite  an  innovation  to  the  dry 
goods  trade. 

Since  the  declaration  of  the  European  war,  and  the  consequent  disorganization 
in  the  former  sources  of  supply  the  agents  of  United  States  manufacturers  have 
been  quoting  many  of  their  lines  in  British  currency  at  a  price  which  includes  the 
cost  of  the  articles  or  materials  and  the  insurance  and  marine  freight  (that  is  the 
c.i.f.  basis)  at  Australian  port  of  destination.  The  only  extra  charge  is  that  of 
exchange,  which  is  added  by  the  collecting  bank  to  the  draft  accompanying  the  bill 
of  lading.  Canadian  manufacturers — especially  of  staple  lines  of  dry  goods — who 
are  disposed  to  take  the  extra  trouble  of  submitting  their  prices  upon  a  c.i.f.  basis 
are  assured  that  Australian  importers  will  give  their  quotations  far  more  attention 
than  would  be  given  to  those  who  do  not,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  buyers  can 
readily  compute  the  landed  cost  of  the  goods  in  their  warehouses. 

To  quote  upon  a  c.i.f.  basis,  the  several  points  to  be  considered  are  (1)  the  cost 
of  transportation  from  the  factory  to  the  seaboard,  (2)  the  cost  of  marine  insurance 
to  port  of  destination,  and  (3)  the  cost  of  marine  freight  from  Canadian  shipping 
port  to  oversea  port  at  which  the  goods  are  to  be  landed. 

While  c.i.f.  rates  are  preferable  for  heavy  dry  goods  such  as  cotton  duck,  drills, 
denims,  prints  and  cotton  (white  or  grey  calico),  it  may,  admittedly,  be  inexpedient 
to  quote  in  a  similar  way  for  many  lines  of  general  goods,  such  as  hosiery,  under- 
wear, etc. 
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It  is  absolutely  futile,  however,  for  manufacturers  or  exporters  to  expect  any 
consideration  being  given  to  prices  quoted  at  the  factory,  for  the  reason  that 
Australian  buyers  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  to 
the  seaboard.  Such  lines  as  cannot  be  quoted  upon  a  c.i.f.  basis  should  be  stated  as 
"free  on  board  steamer  "  (f.o.b.)  at  Montreal,  St.  John  or  as  the  case  may  be.  United 
States  dry  goods  are  in  many  instances  analogous  to  Canadian,  and  Australian 
buyers  have  become  accustomed  to  receiving  prices  mainly  quoted  f.o.b  steamer  New 
York,  hence  it  should  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  Canadian  goods  to  be 
quoted  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

PAYMENT  FOR  GOODS. 

As  outlined  in  preceding  paragraphs,  payment  of  goods  purchased  for  Australia 
wholesale  and  the  larger  retail  dry  goods  warehouses  is  generally  arranged  for  either 
at  London  or  by  direct  draft.  By  a  sight  draft  drawn  by  the  shippers  upon  Australian 
houses,  the  buyer  does  not  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the  goods  until  the  shipping 
documents  are  delivered  by  the  collecting  bank,  which  is  equivalent  to  "  cash  against 
documents."  Payments  for  staple  lines  of  United  States  dry  goods,  sold  under  a  c.i.f. 
basis,  is  made  upon  "  a  sight  draft  basis  "  either  upon  the  London  office  of  the  buyers 
or  direct  upon  the  Australian  importing  house.  . 

Frequently  orders  are  obtained  by  the  Australian  offices  of  New  York  export  houses 
having  the  representation  of  a  group  of  manufacturers,  in  which  case  the  manufac- 
turers are  practically  paid  cash,  and  the  term  for  the  adjustment  of  the  account  may  be 
extended  by  the  commission  house  by  arrangement  with  the  Australian  buyers. 

AVAILABLE  SHIPPING  FACILITIES  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

For  ordinary  shipments,  application  should  be  made  (^preferably)  to  the  office 
of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal,  for  the 
freight  rates  from  Montreal  and  St.  John  to  Adelaide,  Melbourne  and  Sydney — 
with  transhipment  rates  for  Fremantle,  Hobart,  Launceston,  Brisbane  and  other 
Australian  ports.  As  an  alternative  route,  for  special  or  distinctly  seasonable  goods, 
it  is  advisable  to  obtain  the  rates  ruling  by  the  Canadian-Australasian  mail  steamers 
from  Vancouver  to  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  with  transhipment  rates  to  other  Australian 
ports. 

It  is  probable  that  the  principal  offices  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (at 
Montreal,  Toronto,  etc.)  will  be  able,  in  most  instances,  to  quote  through  -  rates  of 
freight  from  factory  point  for  shipments — via  Vancouver — to  any  Australian  port. 

Both  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company's  line  of  cargo  steamers  from  Montreal 
and  St.  John  and  the  Canadian-Australasian  line  of  mail  steamer?  from  Vancouver  to 
Australian  ports  are  subsidized  by  the  Canadian  Government,  primarily,  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  trade  and  hence  deserve  the  preference  of  shippers. 

In  addition  to  the  steamship  lines  indicated,  cargo  steamers  frequently  leave 
Vancouver  for  Australian  ports,  and,  in  the  absence  of  through  rates  being  quoted 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  prospective  shippers  are  referred  to  the  office  of 
the  Canadian-Australasian  line  at  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  for  the  particulars 
they  desire.  Some  Canadian  manufacturers,  on  account  of  geographical  or  other 
reasons,  may,  under  normal  conditions  (but  unlikely  at  the  present  juncture),  find  it 
advisable  to  obtain  the  freight  rates  of  the  cargo  steamers  sailing  from  New  York 
to  Australian  ports.  This  applies,  particularly,  to  such  important  Australian  ports 
as  Fremantle  (Western  Australia),  and  Brisbane  (Quensland), at  which  the  Canadian 
steamers  do  not  call. 

The  names  of  the  three  steamship  lines  loading  at  New  York  for  Australian  ports, 
together  with  the  addresses  of  their  agents,  are: — 
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The  American  and  Australian  Steamship  Line,  agents:  Norton  Lilly  &  Co., 
Produce  Exchange,  New  York. 

Commonwealth  and  Dominion  Line,  Ltd.,  agents:  Funch  Edye  &  Co.,  Maritime 
Building,  8-10  Bridge  Street,  New  York. 

United  States  and  Australasia  Steamship  Co.,  Maritime  Buildings,  8-10  Bridge 
Street,  Now  York. 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  IN  INVOICING. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  instructions  on  pages  17  to  20,  inclusive,  of 
the  revised  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Foreign  Importers  recently  published  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  concerning  the  declarations  necessary 
on  invoices  of  all  goods  shipped  to  Australia.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  invoicing  accurately  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Australian  Customs  Department.  A  close  observance  of  the  regulations  will  not  only 
create  a  favourable  impression  to  the  buyers,  but  will  also  expedite  the  delivery  of 
the  goods  and  remove  cause  for  friction. 


INVOICING  CANADIAN  GOODS  SHIPPED  AT  NEW  YORK. 

As  the  basis  upon  which  the  Australian  customs  valuation  for  duty  is  made  is  that 
of  free  on  board  steamer  at  the  port  of  shipment  in  the  country  of  export,  it  follows 
that  the  cost  of  inland  freight  from  factory  ;point  to  ocean  port  must  be  declared  upon 
the  invoice.  In  the  case  of  the  shipment  of  Canadian  goods  at  New  York  or  any 
other  United  States  port,  however,  the  port  of  export  accepted  by  the  Australian 
customs  is  the  point  on  the  border  at  which  the  goods  pass  into  the  United  States. 
As  an  illustration,  the  distance  from  Toronto  to  New  York  is  about  537  miles,  and  as 
the  distance  from  Toronto  to  Niagara  Falls  is  82  miles,  the  cost  of  the  freight  from 
Toronto  to  Niagara  Falls  only  has  to  be  added  to  the  invoice,  which  amount  is 
made  dutiable,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  goods,  upon  passing  the  customs  entries  in 
Australia. 

INVOICING  GOODS  SHIPPED  AT  VANCOUVER. 

As  a  result  of  representations  made,  there  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  112 
(.March  19,  1906)  a  special  ruling  of  the  Australian  customs  in  regard  to  the  free  on 
board  values  of  Canadian  goods  shipped  at  Vancouver.  The  decision  was  conveyed  in 
the  following  letter  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs,  dated  Melbourne, 
January  31,  1906. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  by  direction,  to  inform  you  that  the  Minister  has 
decided  that  goods  from  the  eastern  states  of  Canada  imported  to  Australia 
via  Vancouver,  shall  be  treated  for  duty  purposes  as  if  shipped  from  New 
York,  i.e.,  duty  on  freight  charges  will  be  reckoned  only  on  charges  from  place 
of  manufacture  to  nearest  border  station  en  route  to  New  York." 

The  decision  given  on  January  31,  1906,  is  still  operative.  On  invoices  of  goods 
from  Eastern  Canada  shipped  at  Vancouver  for  Australian  ports,  it  is  imperative  to 
make  a  signed  declaration  thereon  stating  what  the  freight  would  be  from  factory 
point  to  nearest  United  States  border  railway  station  (say  from  Toronto  to  Niagara) 
as  if  the  goods  were  to  be  shipped  from  New  York.  This  concession  is  of  material 
advantage  to  Canadian  exporters,  making  shipment  at  Vancouver,  by  reducing  the 
landed  cost  of  their  goods  at  the  Australian  port  of  destination,  and  therefore  should 
in  every  instance  be  carefully  observed. 
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TRADE  DESCRIPTION   OF  IMPORTS  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 

Under  the  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  each  piece  of  goods  or  garment,  imported  into  Australia,  must  have 
attached  thereto  a  ticket  upon  which  is  recorded  a  trade  description  of  the  principal 
material  of  which  the  goods  are  made.  In  general  practice,  the  tickets  bear  the  name 
of  the  country  in  which  the  goods  are  made  (such  as  "  Produce  of  Canada,"  or  "  Made 
in  Canada  ")  and  the  name  of  the  fibrous  materials  from  which  they  are  manufactured 
giving,  where  necessary,  precedence  to  the  preponderating  fibre,  such  as  cotton  and 
wool,  wool  and  cotton,  wool  and  silk,  silk  and  wool,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  etc.,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Descriptive  tickets  on  piece  goods  are  usually  attached  by  string,  and  tickets  on 
garments  must  be  riveted  or  sewn  (not  pinned).  Underwear  and  hosiery  have  the 
constituent  fibres  chiefly  printed  on  the  article,  in  the  case  of  hosiery  the  description 
need  only  appear  on  one  of  a  pair,  but  it  is  optional  whether  tickets  or  printing  are 
used.  Only  one  glove  or  one  sock  of  each  pair  need  have  the  description  inscribed. 
The  trade  description  must  also  appear  on  the  outside  of  every  parcel  or  box  contain- 
ing the  goods.  No  dry  goods  are  allowed  to  be  passed  through  the  customs  unless 
they  are  marked  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  and  Canadian  manufacturers, 
in  their  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  buyers,  should  carefully  comply  with 
the  necessary  legal  requirements  of  the  Commonwealth  law  in  making  shipment  to 
Australia. 

COMMONWEALTH  COMMERCE   (TRADE  DESCRIPTIONS)  ACT. 

To  amplify  the  information  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  regulations  under  the  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act  of 
Australia,  in  relation  to  dry  goods,  are  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  exporters.  In  the  case  of  articles  of  apparel  the  trade  description 
shall  state  the  nature  of  the  principal  material  of  which  the  articles  are  made. 

Where  articles  of  apparel  are  manufactured  of  fibrous  material  containing 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  fibre  other  than  the  preponderating  fibre,  the  name 
of  the  preponderating  fibre  (e.g.,  "  Wool ")  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  material.  In  other  cases  the  trade  description  shall  set  out  the  names  of 
the  principal  fibres  present  in  the  material,  or  alternatively,  describe  the 
material  as  being  made  of  preponderating  fibre  "  and  other  fibres  n  (e.g.,  "  Wool 
and  Other  Fibres"). 

In  the  case  of  piece  goods  intended  for  or  commonly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  apparel  the  trade  description  shall  specify  the  names  of  the  principal  fibres 
of  which  the  material  is  composed. 

Where  the  material  does  not  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  of  fibre  other 
than  the  preponderating  fibre,  the  name  of  the  preponderating  fibre  may  be 
used  in  the  trade  description  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  material.  In  other 
cases  the  trade  description  shall  set  out  the  names  of  the  principal  fibres  present 
in  the  material,  or  alternatively  describe  the  material  as  being  made  of  the  pre- 
ponderating fibre  "and  other  fibres"  (e.g.,  "Wool  and  Other  Fibres")-  In  cases 
where  other  substance  (other  than  ordinary  dressing)  has  been  used  in  the 
preparation  or  manufacture  which  has  the  effect  of  loading  or  weighting  the 
material  the  word  "  Loaded "  or  "  Weighted "  shall  also  be  included  in  the 
trade  description. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  TRADE. 

If  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dry  goods  expect  to  establish  their  lines  .success- 
fully and  permanently  on  the  Australian  market,  they  must  send  competent  repre- 
sentatives throughout  the  principal  importing  centres  in  the  Commonwealth  at  the 
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seasonable  period  when  orders  are  being  placed.  The  same  procedure  must  be  adopted 
and  at  Least  the  same  attention  paid  to  the  oversea  trade  as  is  devoted  to  domestic 
business.  Undoubtedly  the  heavy  expense  incurred  .in  sending  a  direct  representative 
from  the  factory  precludes  many  individual  manufacturing  concerns  from  under- 
taking Australian  trade.  It  should,  however,  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for 
aanufacturers  of  non-conflicting  lines  to  combine  in  engaging  a  capable 
representative  and  keep  him  constantly  in  Australia  (or  including  New  Zealand). 

When  iris  inexpedient  to  adopt  such  a  course,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
the  services  of  energetic  and  reliable  agents  in  Australia  to  exploit  the  market  on 
behalf  of  their  principals.  When  such  representation  is  secured,  the  principal  co-opera- 
tion aanufacturers  has  to  be  maintained  far  beyond  the  rather  difficult 
initiatory  >tage  of  introducing  and  establishing  confidence  in  a  new  line  of  goods. 
To  introduce  new  makes  of  goods  requires  persistent  effort,  but  this  difficulty  is  not 
now  so  great  as  when  continental  dry  goods  were  so  freely  placed  upon  the  market. 

Much  invaluable  time  will  be  saved,  in  arranging  for  representation  in  Australia,, 
if  manufacturers  would  promptly  submit  a  definite  proposition  in  regard  to  the  terms 
which  they  are  disposed  to  offer  either  as  salary  and  travelling  expenses  or  (as  an 
alternative)  a  straight  out  commission.  The  line  offered  to  buyers  is  frequently 
judged  by  the  calibre  of  the  salesman  identified  with  it,  hence  efficient  representation 
is  essential,  and  to  secure  that  qualification  in  Australia,  as  in  Canada,  it  costs 
money. 

REPLACING  GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  DRY  GOODS. 

For  specific  information  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  Australian  importations  of 
dry  goods,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  referred  to  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  564,  in  which 
appeared  a  detailed  classification  of  the  total  imports  (from  the  latest  available 
figures)  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  Upon  reference  to  the  schedule  of  apparel  and  piece  goods,  it 
will  be  speedily  demonstrated  that  the  sources  of  supplies  of  vast  quantities  of  dry 
goods  (aggregating  several  millions  sterling)  of  great  variety  were  suddenly  cut  off 
when  war  was  declared. 

The  unique  situation  thus  created  caused  Australian  importers  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  their  requirements  from  neutral  countries  and  other  British  dominions.  Sup- 
plies of  staple  lines  of  dry  goods  were  first  sought,  and  the  fashionable  and  fancy 
trade  was  left  to  adjust  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances.  The  position  has  become 
accentuated  by  Italy  becoming  a  combatant,  as  from  that  country,  and  particularly 
since  August,  1914,  large  quantities  of  hats  and  caps,  gloves,  apparel,  piece  goods  and 
"buttons,  etc.,  were  imported.  Many  lines  regularly  stocked  in  normal  seasons  are 
now  absolutely  unobtainable.  Hence  the  exceptional  trading  opportunity  which 
presents  itself  for  aggressive  Canadian  manufacturers  to  initiate  desirable  oversea 
connections  which  should  last  far  beyond  the  termination  of  the  war. 

CANADIAN  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  products  of  Canadian  cotton  mills  were  being  mar- 
keted to  a  considerable  extent  in  Australia.  Wholesale  houses  were  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  handle  the  goods,  but  the  effort  was  spasmodic  and  the  various  lines  success- 
fully introduced  were,  for  some  reason,  dropped.  As  emphasized  in  recent  reports, 
cotton  piece  goods,  flannelettes,  drills,  denims,  ducks  and  canvas — for  tarpaulins  and 
horse  covers — are  in  big  demand.  The  requisition  of  material  for  military  tents,  and 
khaki  suitable  lor  light  summer  uniforms,  Has  caused  an  exceptional  demand  for 
these  goods.  Cotton  (calico)  for  meat  wraps,  cheap  tents,  bags,  household  purposes, 
etc.,  is  a  staple  line  for  which  a  constant  trade  is  assured.  Canadian  mills  have  excep- 
tional facilities  for  rntaking  shipment  to  Australia,  and  c.i.f.  quotations  on  staple 
lines  will  receive  sympathetic  interest  from  Australian  buyers. 
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FLANNELETTES. 

There  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  flannelettes  (cotton)  imported  into  Australia, 
chiefly  cream,  white,  pink,  mottled  and-  striped.  The  widths  stocked  are  28,  32,  and 
36  inch.  Plain  flannelette  is  principally'of  British  manufacture  while  mottled  comes 
largely  from  Holland.  Flannelette  made  in  the  United  States  recently  offered  showed 
mottled,  striped  and  some  ordinary  colours,  but  only  28  inches  in  width,  which  is  a 
great  disadvantage.  Prices  vary  according  to  the  quality  and  widths.  A  very  large 
line  of  28-inch  American  was  recently  sold  c.i.f.  Melbourne  at  6  cents  per  yard  in 
pieces  averaging  50  yards.  Oxford  flannelette,  28  inch,  for  making  shirts,  pyjamas, 
etc.,  has  recently  been  sold  at  8  cents  per  yard  c.i.f.  Holland  quoted  a  special  line  of 
32  inch  at  10!  cents  per  yard  c.i.f. 

COTTON  FLANNELS. 

There  is  an  immense  demand  for  cotton  flannels,  called  in  Australia  "swanskins" 
(the  material  having  a  cotton  twill  back  with  teased  surface),  in  widths  from  27  to 
30  inches. 

COTTON  DUCK. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  importations  of  6-ounce,  8-ounce,  10-ounce,  etc.,  cotton 
duck,  which  is  largely  manufactured  in  Canada,  there  is  a  constant  demand  in 
Australia  for  72-inch  duck,  which  is  required  for  tents,  verandah  blinds  and  other 
purposes. 

COTTON  CASSIMERES. 

The  chief  weights  and  widths  in  which  cotton  cassimeres  are  imported  are 
28-inch,  8  and  9-ounce.  These  goods  come  in  plain  and  in  stripes.  Some  recent 
importations  have  been  from  Holland  and  the  United  States, 

DENIMS. 

Owing  to  climatic  conditions,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Australian  requirements  of  blue  denim  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
The  trade  is  now  calling  for  8  and  9-ounce  chiefly,  28  inches  wide. 

CHEAP  GREY  COTTON  (CALICO). 

There  is  an  immense  demand  in  Australia,  even  in  normal  years,  for  cheap 
strong  grey  calico,  36  inches  wide,  preferably  in  80-yard  lengths.  This  material  is 
used  extensively  for  bags,  ham  and  bacon  covers  and  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
This  calico  must  be  extra  strong,  and,  admittedly,  it  generally  carries  little  profit 
to  the  manufacturer  or  to  the  Australian  importer. 

TARPAULIN  CANVAS. 

In  addition  to  the  immense  quantity  of  canvas  suitable  for  railway  truck 
tarpaulins  (referred  to  at  length  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  401)  there  is  the  recurrent 
requirements  for  stack  covers  on  farms  in  a  country  in  which  barns  are — from  a 
Canadian  standpoint — practically  unknown.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  regular 
demand  for  wagon  and  cart  covers.  Undoubtedly  a  prejudice  exists  against  cotton 
tarpaulin  canvas,  the  preference  being  for  hemp  canvas.  With  a  cheap  and  reliable 
dressing  being  made  available  for  cotton,  the  prejudice  should  be  overcome,  and 
practical  suggestions  in  this  connection  sent  will  be  passed  on  to  large  users  of 
tarpaulin  canvas. 
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WOMEN'S  cotton  underwear. 

Ladies'  ribbed  white  cotton  vests,  ordinary  and  shaped  waist,  short  and  long 
eap  qualities,  sizes  4,  5  and  6,  and  in  better  qualities,  sizes  7,  8  and  9, 
Id  ni  enormous  quantities  throughout  Australia.    In  the  better  grades,  fancy 

necks  are  preferred. 

I  ii  5'  mercerized  ribbed  silk  and  cotton  vests,  ordinary  and  shaped  waist,  short 
and  long  sleeves,  are  chiefly  sold  in  sizes  7,  8  and  9.    This  line  is  imported  in  very 

large  quantities. 

Ladies'  white  cotton  bloomers,  woven  appearance  (not  ribbed  effect),  are  now 
being  extensively  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Fleecy  lined  skirts  and  bloomers,  chiefly  in  greys  and  navy,  purchased  in  Japan 
3,  have  proved  an  attractive  and  saleable  line  this  year. 

men's  cotton  underwear. 

Men'-  In-own  cotton  shirts  and  under-pants  are  chiefly  obtained  from  England, 
although  sonic  fine  samples  of  American  goods  have  been  recently  shown  in  Australia. 

Balbriggan  shirts  and  pants,  slender,  men's  and  out  sizes,  are  in  fair  demand. 
Japanese  goods  of  this  class  keenly  compete  for  the  considerable  requirements  of  the 
trade. 

Natural  merino  underwear,  in  the  three  sizes,  are  extensively  imported.  In 
former  years,  Germany  obtained  a  large  portion  of  the  trade. 

Steel  grey  fleecy  lined  cotton  shirts  and  pants,  sizes  34  to  44  inches,  are  pur- 
chased at  one  price  for  all  sizes.  American  makes  have  hitherto  held  this  trade,  but 
the  Japanese  are  now  offering  a  somewhat  lighter  line  at  considerably  lower  prices. 

Brown  and  grey  cotton  underwear  is  one  of  the  best  men's  selling  lines. 

HOSIERY  FOR  WOMEN. 

Seamless  plain  lisle  hosiery,  sizes  9,  9^  and  10-inch,  chiefly  in  black,  white  and 
tan — with  a  small  demand  for  colours — in  a  wide  range  of  prices,  in  boxes  containing 
one  dozen,  are  now  being  extensively  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Plain  lisle  hosiery,  in  black,  white  and  tan,  with  lace  ankle,  three  designs  of  lace 
to  each  dozen,  are  in  good  demand  in  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

Seamless  plain  lisle  hosiery,  with  plain  silk  ankle,  chiefly  in  black,  white  and 
tan — and  some  colours — covering  a  wide  range  of  values,  command  a  good  trade. 
The  better  grades  of  these  goods  are  fashioned. 

Seamless  black  ribbed  hosiery — 1  inch  1  rib — is  a  special  line  which  has  a  very 
large  sale. 

Silk  hosiery,  chiefly  black,  in  cheap  and  better  grades,  is  extensively  worn. 
Artificial  silk  ankle  hosiery,  costing  from  $1.46   to   $2.92   per  dozen  net  cash 
f.o.b.  steamer,  packed  in  cartons  of  half  a  dozen  pairs  and  in  cases  containing  100 

dozen,  are  now  in  extensive  demand. 

HOSIERY  FOR  MEN. 

Men's  plain  black  cotton  socks,  9;i  to  ll|-inch,  are  imported  at  one  price  for  all 
sizes.    This  is  a  particularly  cheap  line  to  retail  at  a  cut  price. 

Men's  lisle  thread  hose  is  only  in  limited  demand. 

Men's  mottled  cotton  socks  for  cheap  trade  are  extensively  imported. 

Military  grey  cotton  socks,  in  various  sizes,  are  a  cheap  line  for  which  there  is 
a  good  demand. 

Men's  cashmere  hosiery,  for  better  class  trade — in  a  variety  of  values — are 
chiefly  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Silk  socks,  in  black  and  in  colours,  in  various  qualities,  command  a  com- 
paratively limited  demand. 
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SWEATER  COATS   FOR  WOMEN. 

While  a  considerable  trade  is  done,  especially  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  woollen  sweater  coats  for  women,  a  preference  has  recently  been 
shown  for  goods  in  silk  or  imitation  silk.  Some  coats  made  of  velour  or  soft  cloth 
material  recently  placed  on  the  market  may  only  prove  a  vagary  of  the  passing  season 
which  will  not  recur.  There  are  a  number  of  factories  in  Australia  producing  sweater 
coats,  and  oversea  makers  would  require  to  offer  special  values  to  overcome  the  high 
freights  and  customs  duties  which  protect  the  local  manufacturers  from  competition. 

SWEATER  COATS  AND  SWEATERS  FOR  MEN. 

There  is  practically  little  or  no  demand  for  men's  sweater  coats  in  Australia. 
There  is,  however,  a  constant  demand  for  men's  white  wool  sweaters  with  and  without 
high  collars — some  collars  being  rolled  down  while  others  are  of  the  military  type. 
Under  normal  conditions,  Australian  manufacturers  supply  a  fair  quality  of  soft  wool 
sweaters  at  moderate  prices,  but  hitherto  the  bulk  of  the  goods  have  come  from  th<* 
United  Kingdom. 

CHILDREN'S  KNITTED  WOOL  SUITS. 

For  the  winter  season  in  southern  Australia,  there  is  a  good  demand  for  children's 
knitted  wool  kilted  skirt  and  bloomer  skirts.  The  chief  colours  are  navy,  brown, 
grey  and  cream.   The  principal  sizes  are  18,  20,  '22  and  24  inch 

WOOL  UNDERWEAR  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Practically  all  the  wholesale  stocks  of  men's  underwear  in  Australia  are  depleted 
to-day  on  account  of  the  goods  having  been  purchased  by  the  Defence  Department  for 
the  expeditionary  forces.  Heavy  weights  are  in  small  demand,  but  medium  and  light 
underwear  is  always  saleable.  Hitherto  the  principal  supplies  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Australian  woollen  mills  also  supply  a  considerable  trade  in  these  goods. 
In  women's  woollen  underwear  the  usual  styles,  including  combination  suits,  are 
imported  in  comparatively  light  weights.  With  this  lino  is  included  a  limited  trade  in 
children's  combination  suits. 

CARPETS,  SQUARES  AND  RUGS. 

The  bulk  of  the  Australian  importations  of  carpet,  carpet  squares  and  rugs  is  of 
British  manufacture.  A  limited  trade  in  German  squares  was  being  developed  when 
supplied  became  unobtainable.  Some  indents;  are  going  forward  for  American 
axminster  carpets — chiefly  27  inch  but  some  36  inch — particularly  in  Persian  effects 
on  fawn  ground.  Samples  of  American  carpet  squares  and  rugs  are  now  being  shown 
in  Australia  and  some  orders  have  been  secured  from  wholesale  houses. 

Tapestry  squares  of  British  make  have  a  very  large  sale  and,  in  expert  opinion,  it 
is  doubtful  if  this  trade  can  be  superseded  by  other  countries. 

TABLE  COVERS  AND  CURTAINS. 

There  is  a  fair  recurrent  demand  for  table  covers  and  window  curtains  other  than 
lace.  A  limited  trade  in  chenille  curtains  and  covers  is  being  done,  but  recently  the 
demand  has  been  chiefly  for  the  materials  to  make  up  in  Australia  curtains  and 
covers,  self-coloured,  with  brocaded  centres  and  fancy  borders.  Some  of  these  lines 
have,  over  a  period  of  years,  been  obtained  from  Canada 

DRIVING  GLOVES. 

Driving  gloves  of  various  qualities  and  varieties  command  a  faiT  3ale.  For  the 
present  winter  season,  men's  fleecy  lined  leather  driving  gloves,  with  knitted  cotton 
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wrists  and  leather  gauntlet,  in  all  sizes,  were  quoted  and  sold  in  considerable  quantities 
from  $3.80  to  $5.75  per  dozen  f.o.b.  New  York.    Canadian  glove  manufacturers  may 
special  lines  suitable  for  Australia  and  the  trade  should  be  worth  investiga- 
tion. 

ladies'  lisle  gloves. 

Difficulty  is  being  ex]  <  rienced  in  obtaining  supplies  of  ladies'  lisle  gloves  in 
ordinary  and  suede  finish  2  buttons  and  up  to  IS  inches  in  length.  These  goods  are 
in  Btrong  demand  for  the  coming  summer  season,  and  oversea  manufacturers  offering 
large  quantities  at  fair  prices  should  obtain  extensive  orders  from  Australia. 

VEGETABLE  IVORY  AND  OTHER  BUTTONS. 

The  manufacture  of  vegetable  ivory  and  other  buttons  is  an  old  established  and 
extensive  industry  in  Canada  and,  hence,  the  altered  sources  of  obtaining  supplies  for 
Australia  should  be  worth  investigation.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  supplies  has 
been  made  in  Italy  from  Coronza  nuts.  A  cheaper  line  is  made  in  Japan  from  hoofs. 
The  ladies'  dress  button  trade  is  one  of  fashion  a-nd  changes  rapidly  so  that  styles 
which  are  saleable  to-day  are  soon  replaced  by  others.  Celluloid  is  entering  very 
largely  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  but  many  lines  are  made  from  vegetable 
ivory  nuts.  A  large  proportion  of  the  importations  of  pearl  buttons  are  of  Japanese 
manufacture. 

THE  CORSET  TRADE. 

Some  lines  of  Canadian  corsets  have,  by  continued  effort  and  liberal  advertising 
expenditure — in  addition  to  the  undoubted  merits  of  the  goods — been  successfully 
placed  on  the  Australian  trade.  The  result  has  mainly  been  achieved  by  the  enter- 
prise and  persistence  of  the  manufacturers  in  maintaining  thoroughly  efficient  travel- 
ling salesmen  constantly  in  this  territory. 


DRY  GOODS  INQUIRIES  INVITED. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  many  lines  of  dry  goods  imported  into  Australia  in  a 
report  of  this  limitation.  Canadian  manufacturers,  however,  are  invited  to  take  a 
particular  note  of  any  items  of  likely  interest  dwelt  upon  in  preceding  paragraphs,  or 
upon  any  line  of  dry  goods  concerning  which  no  comment  has  been  made.  If  interest 
is  aroused,  detailed  information  respecting  any  class  of  goods  will  be  furnished  on 
application. 

In  making  inquiries,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that,  in  their  own  interests  and 
to  save  invaluable  time,  manufacturers  should  be  explicit  as  to  the  class  of  goods  in 
order  that  expert  opinion  can  be  obtained  thereon. 


CLIMATIC   CONDITIONS  AN  IMPORTANT   TRADE  FACTOR. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  dry  goods  intending  to  exploit  oversea  trade  should 
keep  in  view  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country  to  which  export  is  intended.  In 
Australia  there  are  no  extremes  in  temperature  as  experienced  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, and  hence  piece  goods  and  apparel  of  medium  and  light  weights  are  in  chief 
demand.  Much  of  the  country  is  tropical  and  sub-tropical,  but  in  the  southeast  portion 
of  the  continent  in  which  is  the  greatest  population  (i-e.,  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria)  there  is  a  regular  trade  accomplished  in  winter  goods. 
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THE  FUTURE. 

While  the  Australian  markets  have  in  the  past  been  well  catered  for,  the  present 
day  disposition  of  buyers  is  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  goods  manufactured  within 
the  British  Empire.  Canadian  manufacturers  should  profit  to  the  utmost  in  this 
respect  by  constantly  studying  the  requirements  of  the  market,  and  devoting  particular 
attention  to  correspondence  received  from  this  great  distance.  In  addition  to  the  lines 
offered  being  both  suitable  for  the  trade  and  offered  at  competitive  prices,  it  is  ag<un 
emphasized  that  capable  representation  is  absolutely  essential  to  successfully  place- 
Canadian  dry  goods  upon  the  Australian  market. 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  July  5,  1915. 

THE  ANNUAL  LUMBER  MARKET  OF  NORWAY. 

This  year  the  annual  lumber  market  of  Norway,  the  so-called  St.  Hans  Lumber 
Market  or  Exchange,  which  is  held  in  Christiania  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  has  been 
very  well  attended  by  out  of  town  parties  interested  in  the  market.  This  exchange 
lasts  for  8-14  days.  During  the  days  past  the  market  has  been  rather  quiet  and  no 
business  of  any  account  has  been  done,  but  it  is  expected  that  in  the  coming  week  some 
transactions  will  occur.  How  the  prices  will  turn  out,  it  is  as  yet  difficult  to  say. 
The  forest  owners  will  try  to  keep  up  at  least  last  year's  prices,  but  the  buyers  will 
say  that  it  is  now  still  less  possible  than  at  any  previous  time  to  figure  for  the  imme- 
diate future.  Shipping  is  difficult,  the  freights  are  very  high,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  they  will  rise  still  further.  Added  to  this  steamers  and  sailing  ship?  aiv  fre- 
quently torpedoed,  which  even  if  the  cargo  is  insured  against  war  risk,  causes  the 
shippers  considerable  annoyance  and  trouble.  Besides  the  shipowners  are  not  much 
inclined  to  contract  for  shipments  of  lumber  and  pulp  to  the  countries  at  war.  The 
running  expenses  of  the  pulp  mills  are  enormous;  coal,  sulphur,  and  otherwise  every- 
thing that  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  pulp  is  three  times  as  expensive  as  before. 
Considering  this  the  pulp  prices  are  poor,  and  the  market  is  much  limited  during  the 
war.  The  Belgium  market  is  lost  and  the  sales  to  Holland  are  small.  In  France  the 
-duty  on  "News"  has  been  abolished,  which  is  now  imported  ready-made  from  Norway. 
Sweden,  etc.,  whereby  the  price  on  this  article  has  gone  up  considerably.  Many  of 
the  French  paper  mills  have  been  closed  down,  the  working  men  being  at  the  front, 
consequently  France  has  no  use  for  pulp. 

The  prices  of  cellulose  are  not  bad,  although  not  as  high  as  they  should  be,  com- 
pared with  the  expenses. 

If  now  there  sets  in  a  water  shortage,  the  work  at  the  mills  will  have  to  be 
restricted,  and  then  likely  the  prices  will  be  firmer. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP  MARKET. 

The  Norwegian  trade  paper  Farmand  writes  in  their  June  2C>  edition: — 

The  Norwegian  paper  mills  have  sold  out  the  whole  of  their  output  of  news  for 

1915 ;  the  last  prices  were  $49.33  to  $50.67  f .o.b.    There  is  a  very  strong  demand  for  all 

"kinds  of  paper  and  the  prices  are  almost  daily  advancing. 
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W  e  learn  on  very  good  authority  that  the  paper  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  doing 
far  better,  in  spite  of  the  war,  than  any  one  in  the  trade  ever  dreamed  of.  And  the 
consumption  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  must  be  very  good,  or  stocks  on  the  other  side 
>  r>  low,  for  the  British  buyers  keep  on  pressing  for  delivery  upon  their 
contracts  in  this  country.  Shipments  have  been  very  heavy,  and  there  are  no  stocks 
the  mills.  As  a  result  of  a  local  strike  in  Preston  and  difficult  dock  con- 
litions  in  Manchester,  the  steamers  of  the  regular  lines  have  been  unexpectedly  long 
[i  layed  in  England,  which  has  caused  considerable  delay  in  shipments. 

SHORTAGE  OF  WATER. 

The  terrible  drought  which  has  lasted  all  through  the  spring  and  which 
threatens  a  great  calamity  to  the  harvest,  is  also  beginning  to  be  telt  by  the  mills. 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  they  ought  to  have  a  surplus  of  water,  several  mills 
ilready  report  a  shortage. 

We  are  always  very  unwilling  to  write  about  the  water  situation,  but  in  duty 
ir  foreign  readers  we  are  bound  to  tell  them  that  the  weather  conditions  this 
havi  been  very  similar  to  those  which  prevailed  in  1904.   In  that  year  mechanical 
aenced  a1  $7.60,  and  in  the  autumn  it  reached  $17-$18.67.    We  sincerely  hope 
that  ther<  may  yet  be  enough  rain  to  save,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  harvest,  and 
-    the  mills  will  also  get  water,  but  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  drought  may 
continue  more  or  less  severely  over  the  next  two  or  three  months,  and  in  that  case 
pulp  must  become  scarce  and  extremely  dear  in  the  autumn,   as   it  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  British  papermakers  to  obtain  full  relief  from  the  Baltic.  At 
present  the  minimum  price  of  mechanical  is  $9.83. 

DEMAND  FOR  CELLULOSE. 

Cellulose  continues  in  very  strong  demand,  and  prices  have  hardened  to  $41.33 
packed  in  cellulose  for  strong,  and  $44  to  $45.33  f.o.b.  for  easy  bleaching  qualities 
packed  in  hessians.  The  advance  has  not  yet  gone  high  enough  to  compensate  the 
makers  for  the  extra  cost  due  to  the  war. 

ADVANCE  IN  PRICES. 

A  meeting  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  papermakers  was  held  last  week  in 
Christiania,  and  it  was  agreed  to  advance  the  prices  for  M.G.  sulphite,  krafts. 
sealings,  M.G.  caps,  etc.,  by  10  up  to  20  per  cent.  It  was  pointed  out,  however, 
that  with  this  advance  the  increased  cost  of  production  was  still  not  fully  accounted 
for.  Thin  printings  for  India  and  the  Far  East  are  scarce,  and  the  makers  are 
holding  out  for  rather  stiff  prices. 

All  in  all,  last  week  showed  increased  activity  in  all  sorts,  orders  coming  in  in 
abundant  quantities  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

HARVEST  PROSPECTS. 

The  crop  prospects  are  very  dark  all  over  Scandinavia.  In  Eastern  Norway  the 
drought  has  been  very  severe  on  the  grain  and  grass,  and  in  Northern  Norway  the 
farmers  are-  not  much  better  off  on  account  of  the  exceptionally  cold  weather.  So 
much  is  certain  that  the  hay  crop,  the  most  valuable  crop  of  Norway,  will  be  far 
below  the  average  this  year. 

The  reports  from  Sweden  are  very  similar  to  those  from  the  different  districts 
in  Norway,  and  from  Denmark  it  is  reported  that  the  same  kind  of  weather  has 
ruled  there  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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DIMINISHING  SUPPLY  OF  HAY. 


The  price  of  hay  in  Norway  is  now  about  four  times  as  high  as  under  regular 
circumstances,  the  farmers  who  still  have  anything  to  sell  receive  easily  about  $10 
per  160  kilogrammes  (352  pounds).  A  principal  cause  for  this  shortage  of  hay  is  that 
last  fall  there  was  exported  large  quantities  of  hay  at  what  then  was  thought  good 
prices,  but  which  nevertheless  were  only  about  half  of  what  the  prices  are  now. 

Another  principal  cause  is  that  even  now,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  there  is  not 
sufficient  pastures  on  account  of  there  having  been  no  rains,  so  the  cattle  must  still 
be  partly  stall-fed.  As  a  consequence  the  farmers,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
enormous  prices  for  hay,  are  obliged  to  kill  down  their  stock  or  part  of  it.  The 
stalls  in  the  city  slaughter  houses  of  Christiania  are  all  filled  up  with  cattle,  and 
even  the  outside  yards  are  taken  in  use  for  cattle  awaiting  their  turn.  The  cooling 
houses  are  all  filled  up. 

Under  the  circumstances  milk  is  getting  scarce  and  high  in  price.  The  con- 
densed milk  factories,  which  were  before  crowded  with  orders  for  foreign  markets  on 
previous  contracts  cannot  satisfy  the  demand  from  native  buyers,  and  are  far  behind 
with  these  latter  orders. 

If  Canada  has  any  hay  to  spare  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  there  ought  to 
be  a  market  here,  if  the  freights  are  not  prohibitive. 


The  four  milk  condensing  factories  in  Norway  which  belonged  to  the  Nestle 
and  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company  and  Fusekl  &  Company,  Ltd.,  have  been 
sold  with  their  different  brands  to  a  Norwegian  company,  which  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose,  viz. :  A/s.  De  norske  Melkefabriker,  which  will  continue  the  business 
unchanged. 


The  Norwegian  Consul  General  at  Copenhagen  reports  in  regard  to  the  Danish 
cheese  production  and  the  prices. 

During  the  last  couple  of  years  the  prices  of  cheese  have  been  so  low,  that  there 
was  sold  large  quantities  of  skimmed  milk  cheese  at  about  5  cents  per  kilogramme 
(2.2  pounds).  The  warehouses  were  quite  overfilled  and  the  larger  part  of  the  1914 
summer  production  was  of  a  less  good  quality. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  caused  large  changes.  The  production 
decreased  at  the  same  time  as  the  demand  increased  both  for  home  consumption  and 
for  export,  and  the  prices  have  now  reached  such  a  height  as  never  before.  In  the 
latter  part  of  March  the  prices  were  as  follows  compared  with  those  at  the  same  time 
in  1914: 


AMALGAMATION 


IN  OF  CONDENSED  MILK  FACTORIES. 


RISE  IN  PRICES  OF  CHEESE  SINCE  THE  WAR. 


1915. 
Ceuts. 


1914. 
Cents. 


Skimmed  milk  cheese 
15  per  cent  cheese. . 
25  "** 
50 


15 
20 
23 
33 


12 
14 
22 
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CUBA. 

Ukport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  J  my  15,  1915. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  WEALTH  IN  CUBA. 

The  loss  of  opportunities  that  confronts  Canada  in  the  export  of  bulky  merchandise 
pi  esi  n1  Lack  of  a  suitable  steamship  service  with  the  Island  of  Cuba,  is  con- 
siderable. The  European  war,  which  has  been  the  source  of  so  many  failures  and 
financial  embarrassments  among  the  majority  of  the  countries  in  the  world,  has, 
a  Cuba  a  trade  impetus  of  considerable  importance.  An  illustration  of 
the  position  of  Cuba  among  the  cane-sugar  producing  countries  can  be  estimated  by 
the  following  excerpt  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Union,  May,  1915, 
issue : — 

"  The  total  production  of  all  the  countries  of  the  'Western  Hemisphere,  according 
to  Willett  Gray's  figures,  for  the  year  1913-1914  amounted  to  4,919,814  tons.  Of  this 
total  Cuba's  contribution  amounted  to  2,597,732  tons,  or  about  52  per  cent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  the  total  cane-sugar  production  for  that  year  amounted  to 
9,773,348  tons.  Cuba  thus  produced  over  one-fourth  of  all  the  cane-sugar  consumed. 
When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  figures  quoted,  India's  share  of  2,262,600 
tons  of  locally  consumed  sugar  is  included,  it  may  be  seen  that  Cuba  produces  nearly 
35  per  cent  of  the  cane-sugar  that  is  available  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  And  this 
tremendous  production  is  accomplished  by  a  country  whose  total  area  is  less  than 
that  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania — 44,164  square  miles,  to  be  exact. 

OPENING   FOR  CANADA. 

As  the  European  beet  crop  has  suffered  a  severe  blow  through  the  war,  the  extra 
demand  for  cane  sugar  has  brought  excellent  prices  and,  naturally,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  capital  moved  by  this  staple  has  been  sent  to  Cuba.  The  prospects  of  the  sugar 
business  for  the  coming  season  are  even  brighter  and,  with  capital  plentiful,  the 
demand  for  every  commodity  that  constitutes  a  necessity  of  life  or  a  luxury  increases 
every  day.  A  most  perplexing  problem,  however,  confronts  Cuban  importers  at  the  pre- 
sent time :  How  are  they  to  replace  the  present  merchandise  formerly  imported  from 
European  countries  now  closed  to  the  trade?  Quite  a  number  of  commission  mer- 
chants making  a  specialty  of  articles  produced  in  Germany,  Belgium  and  other  coun- 
tries, have  been  forced  out  of  business  through  the  closing  of  these  markets,  while 
many  others  who  have  turned  to  the  United  States  to  substitute  their  European  con- 
nections are  so  little  satisfied  with  their  new  relations  that  some  have  even  gone  as 
far  as  to  close  their  offices  and  look  for  some  other  means  of  livelihood  until  this 
abnormal  situation  is  over.  As  an  illustration  of  the  above  statement,  the  following 
case  deserves  to  be  noted:  A  Cuban  commission  merchant  was  formerly  connected 
with  a  European  leather  manufacturer  and  succeeded  in  building  up  a  profitable  trade 
in  this  market.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  bringing  this  commodity  from  Europe 
prompted  him  to  get  in  touch  with  a  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  who  supplied 
him  with  samples,  from  which  to  secure  orders.  Upon  examining  the  leather  received, 
however,  buyers  nearly  always  found  that  the  quality  was  not  in  keeping  with  that 
of  the  samples.    This  gentleman  expressed  the  desire  to  be  introduced  to  Canadian 
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manufacturers  of  leather,  or  to  quote  his  own  words:    "In  order  to  assure  my  clients 

that  the  quality  of  the  leather  shipped  would  absolutely  be  the  same  as  the  samples 
through  which  the  orders  were  secured."  This  also  illustrates  the  excellent  reputation 
enjoyed  by  Canadian  merchants  among  their  Cuban  colleagues. 

THE  TRADE  OF  CUBA  WITH  GERMANY. 

The  table  appended  below  illustrates  the  principal  items  of  German  commerce  with 
Cuba  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  and  will  serve  to  show  the  openings  offered  by  the 
Cuban  market: — 

Articles.  Value. 

Sowers.  .                                                                                                $  20,844 

Fibres  (vegetable)   10,380 

Other  articles  on  free  list   17,526 

Chalk   15,775 

Mirrors   49,378 

Glass  cases   35,323 

Glass  bottles   45,836 

"             engraved   142,463 

Electric  lamps   83,527 

Crystal  and  glassware  n/m   145,377 

Crockery   48,942 

Poroelainware   102,676 

Jewellery  (gold)   58,568 

Gilt  and  silverplated  ware   44,663 

Wires  and  cables   10,057 

Other  cutlery  n/m   44,632 

Tools  (fine)   14,495 

Nails   16,801 

Tin  manufactures   18,592 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  n/m   139,301 

Copper  wire   27,167 

Copper  manufactures  n/m   86,568 

Lead   39,117 

Nickel  and  aluminum   11,798 

Roots  and  herbs   35,375 

Pharmaceutical  products  n/m   39,604 

Colours   11,981 

Other  colours  n/m   13,457 

Chemical  fertilizers   140,202 

Acids   14,2i39 

Salts   23,052- 

Other  chemical  products   22,968 

Other  pharmaceutical  products   16,936 

Perfumes   34,514 

Cotton  fabrics  (plain)   18,117 

All  other  manufactures  of  cotton   814,683 

Jute  bags  for  sugar   17,576 

Linen  fabrics   75,731 

Hair  brushes   11,207 

Woollen  fabrics   32,379 

Ready-made  clothes   16,729 

Ready-made  goods   16,969 

Paper  in  sheets   12,116 

Other  papers  n/m   247,444 

Engravings,  maps,  etc   74,096 

Cardboard  and  manufactures  thereof   53,34  2 

Furniture   10.091 

Boxes   97,758 

Reed  (not  manufactured)   11,043 

Leather  manufactures  n/m   4  4,671 

Pianos  and  accessories   47,703 

Other  musical  instruments   10,699 

Clocks   17,007 

Machinery  for  sugar  mills   27">,o.";t 

Machinery  supplies   SO, 870 

Electric  machinery   21,931 

Locomotives                                                                                       ..  65,756 

Other  machinery   25. "5,4 77 

Machinery  supplies   124.01  2 

Sewing  machines   14,019 

Carriages  and  supplies   110,075 

Preserved  goods   14,189 

83G11— 2 
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THE  trade  of  cuba  with  Germany. — Continued 

Articles.  Value. 

Codfish   89,741 

Condensed  milk   11,956 

Rice   2, 078,1 4  9 

Barley   344,398 

Peas   15,592 

Beans   225,853 

Potatoes   12,083 

Beer  (bottled)   17,823 

Liquors   2i6,786 

Celluloid  •   24,982 

Rubber  manufactures   19,797 

Toys   98,548 

Articles  not  in  tariff   83,560 

Other  articles  not  mentioned   707,683 


The  Cuban  import  trade  with  other  European  countries,  affected  more  or  less  by 
the  war,  will  be  treated  in  detail  in  subsequent  reports. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  FROM  SUGAR  CANE  BAGASSE. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  sugar  cane  bagasse  has  been  repeatedly  attempted 
in  Cuba,  and  the  final  results  can  be  estimated  by  the  statement  inserted  below  taken 
from  a  local  review: — 

"  In  conjunction  with  the  making  of  sugar  from  cane  at  Preston,  another  import- 
ant industry  is  being  conducted  successfully  in  the  manufacturing  of  wrapping  paper 
from  the  by-product  of  sugar  cane  bagasse  or  pulp.  The  mill  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  period  of  ten  months,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  was  only  operated  as  an 
experiment.  The  work  was  started  in  connection  with  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Wisconsin  University  laboratories  where  the  original  tests  and  experimental  work 
was  carried  on,  and  the  plant  at  Preston  is  now  in  charge  of  the  graduates  of  this 
institution.  A  staff  of  25  men  is  now  employed  in  the  mill  and  four  tons  of  paper  is 
the  daily  output.  The  facilities  and  machinery  at  present  provide  only  for  the  manu- 
facture of  several  grades  and  weights  of  wrapping  paper.  Arrangements  are  now 
under  way  and  the  required  machinery  will  be  added  for  the  manufacture  of  all  grades 
of  paper.    The  pulp  runs  about  two  tons  to  one  of  paper. 

"  The  buildings  are  of  a  sheet  metal  construction  and  are  built  fireproof.  In  the 
main  building  three  elevations  of  the  floors  are  used  in  transferring  the  pulp  to  paper. 
The  process  of  manufacture  follows: — 

"  The  bagasse  is  carried  from  the  sugar  mill  in  cars  to  the  paper  mill,  and  then 
conveyed  to  the  top  floor  of  the  paper  factory;  from  here,  it  is  shovelled  to  the  floor 
below  into  "  digester  "  tanks  where  it  is  digested  or  boiled  by  live  steam.  The  only 
difference,  noticeable  to  a  layman  in  the  manufacture  of  bagasse  paper  and  wood 
pulp  paper  is  the  process  of  digestion  or  boiling  in  order  to  soften  the  stock  to  the 
desired  point  at  which  it  can  be  beaten,  and  this  digesting  takes  the  place  of  grinding 
up  the  wood.  The  bagasse  is  transferred  from  the  digesters  to  beaters  and  beaten  into 
pulp,  when  chloride  of  lime  is  added  to  the  pulp  in  the  beaters  (of  which  there  are 
four),  and  when  beaten  to  a  sufficient  consistency  is  dropped  in  pipes  to  retaining 
tanks  on  the  floor  below.  From  the  retaining  tanks  the  pulp  is  carried  to  the  paper 
mill  or  machine  where  a  quantity  of  water  is  added  to  it  to  get  the  thin  solution.  This 
thin  solution  is  run  over  a  wire  screen  and  all  the  water  is  extracted  by  means  of 
suction.    The  paper  is  then  dried  on  the  usual  steam  drums  of  a  paper  mill. 

"  Three  weights  of  wrapping  paper  are  manufactured,  of  which  the  highest  is  80 
pounds.  In  the  case  of  making  paper  from  cane  bagasse  the  necessary  grinding  is 
done  at  the  mill  in  the  production  of  sugar,  which  eliminates  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture at  the  paper  mill. 

"  The  paper  obtained  from  cane  pulp  is  equal  to,  if  not  slightly  better,  than  the 
paper  manufactures  from  imported  kraft  stock,  and  it  can  be  produced  and  marketed 
at  a  price  considerably  lower  than  that  quoted  for  kraft  paper. 
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"  Samples  of  paper  show  various  colours  and  a  considerable  degree  of  strength. 
The  output  is  sold  in  Cuba  for  local  consumption. 

The  principal  imports  of  paper  into  Cuba  and  its  annexes  are  given  in  the  trad© 


returns  for  fiscal  year  1914  as  follows  :- 


WOOD  PULP  AND  NEWSPRINT. 

Country  of  Origin.  Kilograms.  Value. 

Total  imports     $8,427,545  $391,397 

United  States   6,214,438  299,959 

Canada   121,674  5,571 

France   1,159,193  44,597 

Sweden   881,920  36,908 


PAPEPt  IN  SHEET. 

Country  of  Origin.  Kilograms. 

Total  imports     $2,117,038 

United  States.  .   1,117,961 

Canada    32 

Germany   93,303 

Spain   66,733 

France   145,689 

WRAPPING  PAPER  AND  PAPER  BAGS. 

Country  of  Origin.  Kilograms. 

Total  imports  *   $1,523,456 

United  States   1,266,237 

Canada   16,184 

Germany..   163,202 

PAPER  (PRINTED). 

Country  of  Origin.  Kilograms. 

Total  imports  v   $206,567 

United  States   139,396 

Canada   11,384 

France  i   14,805 


Value. 

$256,903 
199,852 
7 

12,116 
15,289 
18,908 


Value. 

$104,457 
87,639- 
649 
8,434 


Value. 
$134,975 


10.7S3 
10,044 


OTHER  PAPERS  NOT  MENTIONED. 

Country  of  Origin.  Kilograms. 

Total  imports                                             ........  $11,871,078 

United  States   4,091,309 

Canada   1,061 

Germany.."   4,643,870 

Austria   47,839 

Belgium   750,755 

Spain   858,553 

France   562,396 

Holland   333,645 

Norway   521,387 


$3 


Value. 

,181,407 

510,382 
476" 

247,444 
6,070 
53,154 

231,586 
73,011 
21.S04 
25,439 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  paper  industry  in  Cuba  is  developing,  the 
demand  is  so  much  in  excess  of  the  available  supply  from  local  production  that  the 
field  remains  an  excellent  one  for  Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  .of  opening 
markets  in  Cuba. 
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TRADE  AXD  COMMERCE 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  JUNE. 


London,  July  10,  1915. 


The  main  features  of  the  June  trade  returns  of  foreign  commerce,  in  comparison 
■with  the  previous  month  of  May,  are  an  increase  of  about  four  and  a  half  million 
pounds  in  imports  and  decreases  of  under  half  a  million  pounds  in  exports,  and  of 
nearly  a  million  in  re-exports.    There  was  one  more  working  day  in  June. 

The  actual  figures  for  these  two  months  and  also  for  June,  1914,  are  as  follows : — 


June,  1915. 

Imports   £76,117,797 

Exports   33,233,568 

Re-exports   9,350,339 


May,  1915 
£71,644,966 
33,618,992 
10,243,319 


June,  1914. 
£58,281,653 
39,872,976 
8,753,434 


£118,701,704      £115,507,277  £106,908,063 


While  the  volume  of  trade,  regarded  at  least  from  the  point  of  values,  is  well 
maintained,  a  less  satisfactory  feature  is  the  constantly  growing  preponderance  of 
imports  over  exports,  to  which  special  attention  was  given,  when  dealing  with  the  May 
trade  statistics.  June  operations  have  further  augmented  this  so-called  "  adverse 
balance." 

AGGREGATE  RETURNS  FOR  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 

Coincident  with  the  issue  of  the  June  figures,  are  the  aggregate  returns  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  1915  now  made  available,  and  which  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  in  comparison  with  the  six  months  ended  June  in  the  two  preceding 
years,  supplemented  by  the  detailed  figures  for  the  same  period,  according  to  the 
classification  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade : — 

Six  months  Six  months  Six  months 

ended  ended  ended 

June,  1915.  June,  1914.  June,  1913. 

Imports  £    429,103,845  £    375,9013,057  £  378,746,000 

Exports                                            183,622,888  255,457,611  257,055,808 

Re-exports                                        51,3'23,020  59,276,416  59,055,577 

(a)  IMPORTS. 

Six  months  Six  months  (Six  months 

ended  ended  ended 

June,  1915.  June,  1914.  June,  1913. 

1.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco.  .  £    183,499,002  £    135,771,868  £  136,041,807 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured..  158,383,790  139,382,698  143,735,107 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly 

manufactured   85,667,735  99,042,490  97,416,246 

4.  Miscellaneous      and  un- 
classified  1,553,318  1,706,001  1.552.S40 


1.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco.  .  £ 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles 
mainly  unmanufactured  .  . 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured  

4.  Miscellaneous      and  un- 
classified  . 


(h)  EXPORTS — BRITISH. 

12,249,778      £      14,410,442  £  13,493,211 

25,252,091             34,157,286  33,933.581 

140,189,237           201,64.3,772  204,896, S42 

5,931,782               5,246,111  4,730,174 
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(c)  RE-EXPORTS^ — FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco..  £      12,659,574  £        S,653,931  £  7,869,56*3 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured   .  .          28,224,557  36,506,114  36,013,228 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly 

manufactured                                10,415,191  14,072,705  15,130,033 

4.  Miscellaneous      and  un- 
classified                                            2-3,698  43,666  42,753 

These  statistics  do  not  include  operations  in  bullion  and  specie,  which  are  shown 
separately  as  follows: — 


BULLION  AND  SPECIE. 


Imports. 
Exports. 


Six  months 

ended 
June,  1915. 
£  11,285,426 
9,810,913 


Six  months 

ended 
June,  1914. 

£  34,894,983 
29,778,242 


Six  months 

ended 
June,  1913. 
£  33,444,538 
25,637,720 


Reference  to  this  longer  period  affords  a  better  idea  of  the  "  adverse  balance " 
feature,  the  position  being  accentuated  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  published 
returns  do  not  include  certain  goods  which  at  the  time  of  importation  were  the  pro- 
perty of  His  Majesty's  Government  or  the  Governments  of  the  Allies,  which  must 
obviously  represent  a  considerable  sum. 


SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 


The  termination  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  repro- 
ducing the  detailed  figures,  together  with  the  sources  of  supply,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1915  in  comparison  with  1914,  of  imports  of  some  of  the  principal  articles 
which  Canada  ships  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  comparison  with  the  previous  year 
contrasts  periods  of  Complete  peace  and  complete  war,  and  as  such  indicates  the  result- 
ing dislocation  in  sources  of  supply. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  detailed  figures  of  many  manufactured  goods  and 
articles  which  Canada  exports  to  this  side  are  not  available,  because  they  are  only 
shown  in  the  revised  trade  returns  published  annually,  covering  the  whole  year,  and 
in  the  monthly  returns  are  mainly  designated  in  the  classification  "  Other  countries." 
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Imports  Into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  six  months  ended  June,  1915  and  1914. 


1915. 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

'  Quantity. 

Value. 

I.  Wheat— 

Russia  

Cwt. 
146,600 

£. 
85,201 

Cwt. 

6,083,300 
973,100 
331,200 
27,900 
13.086,312 
32,400 
5,511,260 
1,373,300 
8,590,249 
7,200 
9,449,229 
161,900 

£. 

2,334  522 
363',  644 
129,693 
7,292 
5,271,835 
13,766 
2,189,035 
571,067 
3,589,483 
3,006 
3,793,624 
64,183 

Turkey  

Chile  

26,000 
20,823,400 

10,990,766  " ' 
3,482,900 
184,400 

18,755 
13,763,539 

British  East  Indies   

Australia  

7,903,400 
2,309,108 
97,3h3 

Canada    . 

Other  countries  

Total  

2 .  Wheat  Meal  and  Flour- 

6,393,100 
144,000 

4,377,436 
96,829 

42,191,100 

28,651,651 

45,027,350 

18,331,150 

188,900 
30,240 
274,500 
49,868 
2,510,162 
54,300 
161,800 
1,831,30* 
104,190 

93,907 
12.395 

117,256 
38,751 
1,305,514 
19,013 
84,012 

971,678 
67,837 

France   

66,800 

34,866 

Other  countries  

Total  

3.  Barley- 
Russia  

4,064,358 
6,800 
1,800 

1,657,360 
65,300 

3,152,728 
4,445 
1,300 

1,348,576 
56,287 

5,862,418 

4,598,202 

6,265,328 

2,710,303 

9,000 

2,987 

907,300 
649,400 
040,400 
1,347,200 
95,000 
949,000 
696,600 

284,351 
197,428 
237,742 
030,070 
30,648 
274,322 
260,745 

United  States  

British  India  

Canada   .. 

Other  countries  

Total  

4.  Oats— 

190,500 
3,194,485 
208,100 
34,900 
706,100 

85,630 
1,473,144 
94,454 
16,081 
310,423 

4,343,085 

1,982,719 

5,844,900 

1,915,906 

857,600 
2,378,700 

300,600 
76,200 

560,515 
3,518,100 

553,800 

607,000 

8,852,515 

248,461 
712,243 
85,84'", 
21,804 
172,200 
902.433 
174,350 
183,050 

2,561,053 

Rouniania  

Turkey  

Argentina  '   

Other  countries   

Total  

£.  Peas- 

4,320,900 
4,062,700 
182,800 
670,200 

9.236,600 

2,477,702 
2,106,658 
101,802 
359,622 

5,045,784 

134,C00 
82.840 
2,230 
308,921 

587,691 

48,291 
30,908 
2.442 
234,327 

315,968 

Canada   

Other  countries  

Total   

259,370 
770 
320,347 

580,487 

171,812 
871 
264,790 

437,473 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  six  months  ended  June,  1915  and  1911. 

Continued. 


6.  Maize- 
Russia.   

Rou  mania  

United  States  

Argentina  

Canada  

Other  countries  . . 

Total  


10. 


Bacon — 

Denmark  

United  States  . 

Canada   ... 

Other  countries 


Total , 


8.  Hams — 

United  States . . 
Canada  ...... 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Poultry  (dead) — 

Russia  

France  

Austria-Hungary 
United  States. . .  . 
Other  countries  . . 


Total 


Butter- 
Russia  

Sweden  

Denmark  

Netherlands. ...... 

France  .   

United  States .... 

Argentina  

Victoria  

New  South  Wales 

Queensland  

New  Zealand  

Canada  

Other  countries  . . . 


1915. 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 
1,000 


Value. 


1,288,500 
16,941,500 
148,000 
929,400 


19,308,400 


1,225,044 
1,709,770 
464,783 
56,144 

3,455,741 


650,400 
61,161 
26  L 


711,822 


7,604 
4,181 


52,801 
42,297 


106,883 


Total 


11. 


Cheese — 

Netherlands. . . . 

Italy   

United  States.. 
Australia  . .  , 
New  Zealand  . . . 

Canada  

Other  countries 


Total 


217,581 
72,499 
815,038 
34,419 
156,665 
22,890 
61,683 
78,483 
151,892 
102,040 
270,003 

5,715 
37,766 

2,032,674 


335 


553,463 
6,577,353 
67,297 
376,966 


7,575,414 


5,002,292 
5,822,309 
1,689,891 
201,302 

12,715,794 


2,203,208 
211,747 
1,116 


2,416,071 


24,765 
20,674 


231,751 
147,841 


425,031 


07. 

5a 

2S0, 
20 
517, 
208, 
7. 


518 
137 
218 
IMS 
793 
117 
437 


1,181,408 


1,415,245 
509,361 

5,904,371 
238,282 

1,027,655 
132  443 
407,563 
528,356 

1,023,495 
684,532 

1,893,121 
32,133 
250,794 

14,047,351 


318,805 
L99,089 
L,  156,109 
93,498 
2,27\o:« 
889,498 
30,703 


1914. 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 

363,100 
3,186,700 

206,125 
7,263,300 


686,457 
11,705,682 


1,355,007 
814,388 
137,107 

295,585 

2,602,087 


443,331 
32,083 
4,093 


479,507 


113,236 
4,004 
5,825 
33,597 
35,335 


191,997 


303,229 
182,773 
918,941 
69,382 
77,47:: 
6,825 
31,103 
155,393 
82,172 
91,687 
275,51  1 


14,301 


2,208,793 


4,965,795 


137,848 
58,082 
9,517 
18,155 
609,907 
132,349 
10,11 -J 


'.181,970 


Value. 


108,841 
885,972 
61,595 
2,018,397 


198,350 
3,273,155 


4,781,850 
2,721,606 
468,044 
923,191 

8,894,691 


1.546,183 
114,846 
14.2S0 


1,675,309 


352,194 
20,934 
21,353 
132,040 
113,701 


640,222 


1,639,685 
1,085,223 
5,549,711 
423,618 
476,124 
32,973 
170,053 
856, 426 
445  084 
486,375 
1,569,267 


84,339 
12,818,878 


364,106 
107,212 
:>!>,:<:?;> 
57.  :>6'.» 
,961,408 
414,070 
57.233 


3,080,932 
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[MPORTS  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  six  months  ended  June,  1915  and  1914. 

Continued. 


1915. 

1914. 

<  Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

12.  Eggs- 
Denmark   

Cwt. 

741,766 
1,269,839 

£ 

379,869 
789,398 

Cwt. 

4,015,594 
1,655,609 
397,326 
782,659 
438,918 
714,454 
886,098 
1,382,328 

£ 

1,547,576 
863,480 
172,997 
371,557 
220,464 
347,106 
3H6,286 
503,705 

Italy  

535,357 
1,470 
4,768 

370,591 
418 
3,455 

Total  

13.  Canned  Salmon — 

Canada  

14.  Canned  Lobster — 

Newfoundland  

Total  

15.  Wood  and  Timber  (hewn)— 

1,999,918 

860,496 

4,553,118 

2,404,227 

10,272,986 

4,393,171 

Cwt. 

295,986 
170,285 
28,904 

907,676 
690,500 
88,651 

Cwt. 

312,799 
277,143 
12.289 

836,244 
856,473 
37,074 

•±VO,  Li  O 

602,231 

1,729,791 

13,017 
741 
1,354 

108,053 
6,052 
10, 781 

9,818 
434 
125 

99,194 
5,630 
897 

15,112 

124,886 

10,377 

105,721 

Loads. 

1,485 
3,456 
15,513 

4,203 
11,537 
51,581 

Loads. 

69,905 
17,936 
12,948 
19,486 
104,200 
14,802 
12,435 
20,743 

208,401 
46,432 
34,279 
79,822 

555,148 

287;  565 
84,579 

223,929 

16.  Wood   and  Timber    (sawn  or 

split),  Fir — 

United  States  

Other  countries  

17.  Wood  and  Timber    (sawn  or 

split,    planed    or  dressed), 
unenumerated — 

Total   .-. 

71,496 
17,588 
5,241 
5,054 

423,868 
340,508 
28,231 
68,724 

119,833 

928,652 

271,555 

1,520,155 

65,105 
450,287 

903  801 

104,262 
237,385 
3,736 

267,215 
1,943,538 
889  742 
502'  146 
1,016,340 
27,677 

547,324 
328,093 

48  161 
171^924 
194,636 

15,678 

1,509,367 
880,017 
177  374 
698,299 
619,262 
62,124 

1,064,576 

4,646,658 

1,305,816 

3,946,443 

7,899 
7,993 
6,767 

65,472 
36.691 
32,649 

8,857 
19,911 
24,172 

61,502 
71,509 
78,348 

22,659 

134,812 

52,940 

211,359 
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GftEAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  July  12,  1915. 

PIGSKINS  FROM  CANADA. 

An  opportunity  occurs  at  present  for  the  export  of  pigskins  from  Canada  to 
this  market.  -Buyers  of  these  skins  have  'been  accustomed  to  depend  upon  a  few 
tanners  in  Ayrshire  (Scotland)  for  supplies  and  also  upon  importations  from 
Austria,  but  the  latter  have  now  ceased. 

There  is  a  particularly  heavy  demand  for  pigskins  at  the  present  time,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  large  quantities  are  being  used  by  saddlery  makers,  whose  output 
has  been  considerably  increased  by  the  demands  of  the  British  and  Allied  armies, for 
saddlery  and  military  accoutrements.  Another  factor  which  is  contributing  to  an 
increased  demand  for  pigskins  is  the  abnormal  advance  in  the  values  of  cattle  hides. 
Pigskins  are  now  being  used  in  a  much  larger  degree  as  a  substitute  for  heavier 
leathers  for  various  purposes.  In  addition  to  this,  pigskins  continue  to  be  bought 
for  the  usual  purposes  of  making  bags,  purses,  cases,  leggings  and  also  for  covering 
furniture  and  bookbinding. 

Since  the  war  began,  values  have  increased  between  25  and  33  per  cent,  and  the 
present  tendency  of  the  market  is  that  still  further  advances  will  take  place.  It 
would  accordingly  be  interesting  to  learn  if  Canadian  firms  may  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  trade  either  in  shipping  the  tanned  or  the  raw  skin. 

HORSE  HIDES. 

While  previous  to  the  war  horse  hides  were  to  some  extent  tanned  and  dressed 
in  England  by  certain  firms,  who  laid  themselves  out  for  this  trade,  buyers  of  horse 
hides  have  hitherto  been  more  or  less  dependent  upon  German  tanners,  who  had 
better  facilities  for  obtaining  supplies  of  the  raw  skins  from  the  continental  horse 
abattoirs  and  therefore  made  a  speciality  of  tanning  and  dressing  this  particular  class 
of  hide  for  the  export  markets.  Horse  hides  are  used  for  boot  uppers,  and  razor 
strops  are  also  made  from  this  class  of  leather. 

Canadian  firms  able  to  export  either  the  raw  hide  or  the  finished  leather  should 
now  find  an  acceptable  market  in  England. 

SHORT  ENGLISH  APPLE  CROP. 

In  the  early  days  of  June  there  was  an  abundance  of  blossom  in  English  apple 
orchards  and  all  indications  pointed  to  a  full  crop  of  apples.  The  protracted 
drought,  however,  which  lasted  throughout  the  latter  part  of  May  and  through  the 
whole  of  June,  has  had  a  most  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  trees  and  has  caused  a 
good  deal  of  fruit  to  fall  prematurely.  This,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
under  the  continued  hot  dry  temperature,  apple  suckers  and  other  insect  post  -  have 
multiplied,  has  caused  a  modification  of  the  prospects  as  existing  a  few  weeks  ago. 

While  the  prospects  vary  according  to  the  location  of  the  fruit  growing  districts, 
it  is  now  almost  certain  that  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  drought  the  yield  of  apples 
this  year  will  be  distinctly  below  the  average.  One  estimate  places  the  yield  of 
"early"  apples  at  one-third  of  a  crop  and  of  "late"  apples  at  one-half  of  a  crop. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 
PICK  AND  SHOVEL  HANDLES. 


lish  manufacturers  of  picks  and  shovels  are  busy  producing  these  tools  for 
military  qs6j  for  which  they  have  received  large  orders  from  the  British  and  Allied 
G      mments.    This  output,  in  conjunction  with  the  normal  requirements  of  trade, 
is  incidentally  creating  a  larger  demand  for  the  wood  handles,  and,  in  this  connec- 
opportunity  presents'  itself   to   Canadian   manufacturers  to  supply  these 

handles. 

The  trade  to  be  done  in  this  line  has  been  constantly  referred  to  in  previous 

rts  and  in  correspondence  with  individual  Canadian  firms,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  information  which  has  been  furnished  in  the  past  as  to  the  requirements 
of  this  market  and  the  names  of  importers  may  now  prove  tq  be  of  service. 

The  spade  and  shovel  handles  are  required  in  ash  in  the  usual  "D"  and  "T" 
shapes  in  lengths  of  from  28  to  32  inches.     Pick   handles   should  be  made  from 

ory  in  lengths  of  30,  32  and  more  particularly  36  inches. 

POSITION  OF  ENGLISH  LEATHER  MARKET. 

I  lertain  quantities  of  Canadian  leather  continue  to  reach  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  importers  complain  that  the  heavy  freight  rates  coupled  with  the  high  cost  of 
the  leather  itself  is  handicapping  its  larger  sale  in  competition  with  supplies  from 
other  sources. 

The  present  conditions  of  the  English  leather  market  is  summed  up  by  the 
Economist,  which  comments  as  follows  in  its  issue  of  July  10: — 

"  The  leather  position  remains  as  strong  as  ever,  and  all  sole  leather  suitable 
for  military  work  sells  as  fast  as  produced.  In  some  cases  prices  have  again 
advanced,  and  contractors  are  insistent  that  the  Government  shall  exercise  some 
form  of  control  over  the  prices  of  hides  and  leather.  A  feature  of  recent  business 
has  been  the  increased  export  of  the  lighter  varieties  of  sole  bends  to  France,  and 
this  has  had  the  effect  of  again  hardening  prices. 

"  Shoulders  and  bellies  are  both  advancing,  and  tanners  are  not  inclined  to 
book  ahead  at  to-day's  figures.  Values  of  American  sole  leather  have  also  stiffened, 
and  best  hemlock  bends  are  now  offering  from  37  to  39  cents  per  pound." 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  MATCHES. 

A  survey  of  the  world's  supply  and  demand  for  matches  has  just  been  issued  from 
Swedish  sources  and  in  view  of  the  attention  that  has  been  drawn  to  this  subject  in 
former  issues  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  particulars  may  prove  of  interest 
to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  period  from  1907  to  1912  is  stated  to  have  been  a  very  unfavourable  one, 
except,  perhaps  to  the  Scandinavian  makers.  This  unfavourable  position  was  brought 
about  by  two  causes,  viz. :  the  lower  markets  and  the  greatly  increased  production  of 
matches  in  different  Countries.  It  is  asserted  that  during  the  period  under  review, 
most  of  the  Finnish,  Russian,  German,  Belgium  and  United  States  factories  have 
worked  on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  and  in  some  cases  even  at  a  loss.  More 
especially  does  this  apply  to  the  Belgian  match  industry,  which,  it  is  declared,  has 
had  to  compete  with  ruinous  prices. 

COUNTRIES  WHICH  MAKE  MATCHES. 

The  present  position  of  the  match  industry  as  applied  to  the  international  supply 
and  demand  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 'Sweden  holds  her  former  lead  and  has 
almost  monopolized  several  of  the  most  important  export  markets  such  as  British 
and  Dutch  India.    Norway  holds  second  place  for  the  output  of  matches  and  the 
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third  place  can  probably  be  claimed  by  Austria-Hungary,  which  country,  before  the 
war,  had  a  fairly  important  export  trade  to  the  Balkan  States  and  also  to  markets 
in  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  very  little  headway  as  a  match  exporting 
country,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  keep  up  the  quality  at  the  same  level  as 
that  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  matches.  Furthermore,  German  manufacturers  have 
found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  abnormally  low  prices  of  really  cheap  matches 
such  as  are  produced  by  the  Japanese. 

In  regard  to  France,  a  match  monopoly  exists  in  that  country  but  as  the  largest 
factories  are  in  the  area  at  present  occupied  by  the  Germans,  France  is  compelled  for 
the  time  being  to  import  matches.  The  same  situation  also  applies  to  Belgium. 
In  both  Russia  and  the  United  States  an  extensive  match  industry  is  carried  on  and 
is  protected  in  both  cases  by  high  tariffs  but  manufacturers  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete to  any  appreciable  extent  on  the  international  market. 

The  export  of  matches  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture  is  mostly  confined  to 
certain  countries  such  as  Australia  where  advantage  is  derived  from  a  preferential 
tariff. 

MARKETS  WITH  POSSIBILITIES. 

Russia  and  the  United  States  have  hitherto  presented  no  opportunity  for 
Scandinavian  matches  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  home  industries,  but  since  the  last 
tariff  reduction  came  into  effect  in  the  United  States,  the  export  of  matches  to  that 
country  is  increasing. 

In  the  Levant,  Austria  has  hitherto  predominated,  but  owing  to  the  war  new 
(Possibilities  have  been  opened  up  there.  Excellent  markets  for  matches  are  offered  by 
British  and  Dutch  India  and  the  possibilities  for  further  increasing  the  trade  are 
distinctly  good. 

South  America  is  regarded  as  a  somewhat  inferior  market  in  view  of  the  large 
production  of  a  domestically  made  match  of  low  grade,  which  is  protected  by  high 
tariffs. 

JAPANESE  COMPETITION  IN  MATCHES. 

The  Japanese  match  manufacturers  mainly  control  the  Chinese  market  and  on 
several  important  Asiatic  markets  keen  Japanese  competition  has  to  be  met. 

The  inception  of  the  Japanese  match  industry  dates  back  to  about  1870  and  the 
industry  made  particularly "  rapid  strides  during  the  two  last  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  At  one  time  Japanese-made  matches  seriously  threatened  the  trade  in 
the  higher  quality  of  European  matches  on  the  Indian  market,  but  this  competition 
has  been  successfully  withstood. 

In  British  India,  the  Japanese  competition  has  almost,  and  in  Dutch  India, 
entirely  vanished,  and  also  in  other  European  colonies  in  Asia,  Japanese  matches 
have  lost  much  ground.  On  the  other  hand  matches  from  Japan  almost  entirely 
monopolize  the  Chinese  market.  Japan  has  also  succeeded  in  securing  a  share,  though 
not  a' very  large  one,  of  the  Californian  trade  since  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  the 
same  way  as  Scandinavian  matches  have  begun  to  make  some  inroad  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

The  war  has  tended  to  open  out  new  opportunities  for  an  extended  market  for 
the  Scandinavian  match  industry  in  Germany  and  perhaps  even  more  so  in  France 
arid  in  the  United  States.  The  entire  cessation  of  the  Belgian  export  trade  has 
naturally  not  been  without  its  influence  on  the  supply  and  demand  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

REQUIREMENTS    OF    CANADIAN  HAY. 

It  can  now  be  stated  with  a  degree  of  certainty  that  the  hay  crop  in  England  this 
year  will  be  a  short  one  and  providing  suitable  shipping  freights  are  to  be  obtained, 
hay  from  Canada  will  be  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
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The  long  prolonged  drought  has  had  a  most  unfavourable  effect  upou  the  crop 
and  under  the  Influence  of  continuous  sunshine  the  grass  became  withered  and 
browned,  bo  that  the  rainfalls,  which  occurred  in  the  last  days  of  June  came  too  late 
to  do  any  material  good. 

Whilst  the  prospects  in  some  parts  of  England  are  better  than  in  others,  it  can 
now  be  Mated  that  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  will  not  be  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop  of  rotation  grasses  and  only  half  a  crop  of  meadow  hay. 

With  anything  like  reasonable  freight  rates  offering  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  demands  which  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  English  farmers  for  hay  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  there  is  every  prospect  that  Canadian  hay  will  be  in  much  demand  this  year 
ami  it  is  understood  that  some  English  importers  are  already  entering  into  preliminary 
negotiations  with  Canadian  exporters. 

DEMAND  FOR  TIMBER  AND  WOOD  GOODS. 

Inquiries  continue  to  be  obtained  for  Canadian  timber  and  wood  goods.  One 
class  of  timber  required  is  birch  squares,  which  are  used  in  the  making  of  table  legs 
and  similar  articles.  The  squares  should  range  from  2  inches  up  to  5  inches  in  mul- 
tiples of  J-inch,  the  lengths  varying  from  27  inches  upwards.  Birch  boards  are  also 
in  demand  in  narrow  thicknesses  of  1  inch  and  11  inches,  with  widths  of  from  4  to  6 
inches  and  in  various  lengths. 

A  large  demand  also  exists  in  the  English  textile  districts  for  cloth  rolling  boards. 
The  boards  should  be  made  from  softwood  and  the  sizes  in  demand  vary  from  18 
inches  to  34  inches  long,  7  inches  to  8  inches  wide  and  in  thicknesses  of  from  -i-inch 
to  f-inch. 

An  opportunity  also  presents  itself  for  the  introduction  from  Canada  of  wood 
casings  for  covering  the  transmission  wires  in  connection  with  electric  lighting.  The 
rasing  required  should  be  made  from  soft  timber  such  as  basswood  or  white  pine  and 
shipped  in  random  lengths. 

Canadian  firms  which  are  able  to  oifer  any  of  the  above  commodities  for  export 
are  invited  to  communicate,  stating  their  lowest  c.i.f.  price  for  delivery  to  English 
port. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bicker  dike.) 

Manchester,  July  8,  1915. 

WINTER  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Some  particulars  have  been  recently  published  in  regard  to  the  winter  service  of 
the  Manchester  Liners,  Ltd.,  to  and  from  Halifax  and  St.  John,  and  this  port.  Nine- 
teen steamers  left  Manchester  for  Halifax  and  St.  John,  ten  of  which  returned  from 
St.  John  with  Canadian  cargoes — nine  going  to  Philadelphia.  Of  these  nine,  five 
steamers  carried  deals  from  St.  John. 
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Wheat   bushels 

Apples   barrels 

Lard   packages 

Dfals,  boards,  etc   pieces 

Maple  flooring   bundles 

Asbestos  fibre   bags 

Nails   ...  kegs  and  bags 

Aluminum  ingots   bundles 

Cheese   boxes 

Pit  props   pieces 

Eggs   cases 

Canned  apples   n 


1914-15. 


10  Steamers. 


,153,505 
39,325 
89,752 
510,371 
11,131 
26,209 
29,297 
12,000 
8,360 
2,122 
1,996 
6.050 


1913-14. 


12  Steamers. 


1,307,119 
15,691 
50,746 
479,050 
26,534 
12,420 
70 
None 
426 
None 
None 
None 


1912-13 


15  Steamers. 


1,441,728 
19,291 
112,416 
704,976 
19,820 
3,260 
None 
None 
4,656 
None 
None 
None 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 


The  prevailing  high  prices  of  poultry  and  eggs  are  mainly  due  to  the  shortage 
of  supplies,  caused  by  decreased  imports  since  the  war  started.  In  order  to  conserve 
her  supplies  of  food,  Kussia  has  prohibited  the  export  of  poultry,  dead  or  alive,  and 
in  normal  times  Russia  sends  large  quantities  of  poultry  to  Great  Britain.  This 
prohibition  may  also  be  extended  to  eggs. 


IMPORTS  OF  EGGS. 


The  Customs  House  returns  for  the  eight  weeks  ending  May  22  show  that  eggs 
imported  in  the  same  period  of  1914  were  in  volume  2,943,928  great  hundreds,  and 
this  year  1,035,131  great  hundreds,  or  a  reduction  of  more  than  229  millions  of  eggs. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  eight  weeks  referred  to  of  the  present  year,  15,906  tons  fewer 
eggs  were  received  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  representing  a  falling 
off  of  64-84  per  cent. 

DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  EGGS. 


As  a  consequence,  a  large  demand  for  Canadian  eggs  has  arisen  in  this  district, 
and  several  trade  inquiries  have  recently  'been  forwarded  to  the  Department.  Prince 
Edward  Island  eggs  are  well  liked  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  fair  quantities  have 
been  imported  but  mostly  from  the  port  of  Boston. 


APPLE  IMPORTS. 


Comparing  the  imports  of  apples  at  Manchester  during  the  past  season  with  the 
two  previous  years,  the  receipts  more  than  doubled,  the  total  number  of  barrels 
imported  being  220,432.  This  large  increase  was  in  part  measure  due  fco  the  fact 
that  owing  to  the  war  Hamburg,  which  received  163,068  barrels  last  season  and 
261,009  in  the  previous  season,  had  no  imports  at  all. 
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PORTS  OF  SHIPMENT  FOR  APPLES. 

The  following  particulars  as  to  Manchester's  imports  of  apples  during  the  season 
just  closed  should  be  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  exporter: — 
Ports  of  Shipment 

Boston  

Halifax .  . 
Montreal. .  . . 
Portland .  . 
St.  John  .  .  . 
New  York.  .  . 


220,432 


Barrels  received. 
101,664 
62,781 
30,435 
15,930 
5,787 
3,835 


GRAIN"  FROM  CANADA. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  navigation  the  following  cargoes  of  grain  I 
have  reached  Manchester  direct  from  the  port  of  Montreal : —  J 


Wheat.  Oats. 

Bush.  Tons. 

June  1.    ss.  Manchester  Merchant                                          160,000  .... 

"    9.    ss.  Manchester  Spinner                                            145,000  .... 

"  10.    ss.  Glenfoyle     2,000 

"  19.    ss.  Manchester  Citizen                                               176,997  • 

"  26.    ss.  Millicent  Knight   207,659 

"  30.    ss.  Manchester  Shipper                                              177,280  .... 

July  1.    ss.  Ducat                                                                   184,800  — rrr-r 


STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  AT  MANCHESTER. 


The  stocks  of  grain  on  hand  in  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  grain  elevator  for  the 
past  two  weeks  were  as  follows: — 


July  3,  1915. 

July  26, 1915.  i 

at  

Tons. 

37,519 
2,728 
3,288 

Tons. 

34,417 
3,351 
2,606 



42,535  1 

1      40,374  ' 

,i 

LIVERPOOL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 


A  statement  received  from  the  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Limited^  gives: 

the  following  figures :— 


1915. 

1914. 

J une  30. 

May  31. 

June  30. 

Wheat- 

Centals. 

1,569,586 
27,328 
4.250 
1,595,971 

3,197,141 

Centals. 

694,507 
30,217 
8,326, 
1,019,246 

1,752,856 

Centals. 

River  Plate  

Total  wheat      

1,415,846 

Barley    

59,466 
250,602 
415,412 

56,514 
125, 2<4 
721,098 

33,798 
92,742 
383,581 

Oats   

Indian  corn  
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UNITED  KINGDOM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EGGS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow, 
I'l-ado  Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  in  which  is  enclosed  the  following  statement  of  the 
quantities  of  eggs  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,  L915,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1913  and  1914,  taken  from  the  Trade  and 
N  vigation  lie  turns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  decrease  in  the  importations  for 
this  period  as  compared  with  1914  is  some  5,719,868  great  hundreds: — 


Eggs  from 

Six  months  ended  June  30. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Germany                                                  a  m 

France-                                                n  n 

Italy                                                        „  „ 

Total                                          ii  „ 

3,932,744 
1,857,690 
269,829 
594,851 
457,353 
519,888 
639,122 
1,349,780 

4,015,594 
1,655,609 
397,326 
782,659 
438,918 
714,454 
886,098 
1,382,328 

741,766 
1,269,839 

535,357 
1,470 
4,768 

1,999,918 

9,621,260 

10,272,986 

4,553,118 

The  market  prices  for  the  week  ended  July  5,  as  per  report  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  Scotland,  were  as  follows: — 


Home  Produce —  s.  d. 

Country,  per  dozen,  first  quality   1  7 

second  quality   1  6 

Irish,         per  120  first  quality   14  0 

"    120  second  quality   13  6 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce — 

American,  per  120  first  quality   11  8- 

"  "120  second  quality  

Canadian,  per  1.2'0  first  quality   12  6 

"  "    120  second  quality  

Danish        "    120  first  quality   15  0 

"  "    120  second  quality   14  6 

Egyptian     "    120  first  quality   .. 

"  "    120  second  quality  

Russian        "    120  first  quality   12  6 

"  "120  second  quality   12  0 


It  will  be  noticed  that  some  Russian  eggs  are  being  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  it  is  considered,  while  present  conditions  exist,  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  receive  any  large  quantities  from  this  source. 


MARKET  FOR  EGGS  IN  FRANCE. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  600  an  article  was  published  dealing  with  the  French 
requirements  for  eggs.  By  way  of  further  reference  to  this  subject,  a  communication 
from  a  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  in  eggs  at  Paris  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris.  It  is 
stated  that  under  normal  conditions  Paris  receives  few  eggs  from  abroad  (Russia, 
Galicia,  and  Bulgaria,  mostly)  except  from  September  to  January,  sometimes  during 
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February,  that  is  to  say  during  five  months.  French  production  is  as  a  rule  sufficient 
during  the  other  seven  months.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  last  season  was  null  for 
good  reasons. 

With  regard  to  quality,  it  is  expressly  recommended  to  ship  only  eggs  which  have 
been  carefully  examined  before  departure,  as  the  goods  are  not  only  counted  but  tested 
in  Paris  by  the  special  service  of  representatives  of  the  Prefecture  (accounting- 
testers)  and  any  doubtful  egg  is  put  aside  and  deducted  from  the  product  of  the  sale, 
that  is  to  say  charged  against  the  shipper.  Consequently,  the  interest  of  the  latter  is 
to  send  only  perfect  eggs. 

The  following  comparative  table  will  indicate  the  course  of  average  prices  cal- 
culated on  the  whole  since  September,  1913.  Prices  are  based  on  a  thousand,  the 
following  expenses  to  be  deducted: — 

Transport  and  carting  (from  sea-board). 


Customs  duty  Frs.  6.00  per  100  kilos,  gross. 

Municipal  tax  "  4.20    "         "  net. 

Storage  "  1-00    "         "  net. 

Handling  "  0.15    "    case  of  1,440  eggs. 

Caretaking  "  0.05  " 

Commission  "  3-50    "    100  francs. 


Wastage  ascertained. 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  THE  AVERAGE  PRICES. 


Months. 

Years. 

French. 

Foreign. 

Years. 

French. 

Foreign. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

1913 

117 "69 

9182 

1914 

115-2(5 

None. 

1913 

138  45 

109  72 

1914 

114-12 

1913 

157-78 

112  33 

1914 

162  00 

15113 

155  18 

118  93 

1914 

169  19 

January  . .  

1914 

159  93 

120  75 

1915 

143  05 

February      

1914 

115  65 

108  50 

1915 

144  52 

1914 

94  33 

108  50 

1915 

97  98 

1914 

92  33 

108  50 

1915 

92  22 

May  

1914 

93  29 

108  50 

1915 

95  31 

1914 

102-89 

108  50 

1915 

125-06 

July  

1914 

103  22 

108  50 

1915 

125-06 

it 

August  

1914 

114  69 

108  50 

1915 

125  06 

The  whole  problem  seems  to  centre  around  the  question  of  when  will  Eussia  be 
?ble  to  again  commence  her  shipments.  But  as  the  time  is  close  when  she  begins  her 
shipments  (September)  it  is  probable  that  the  next  season  will  be  like  the  previous 
one,  null. 

A  further  communication  states  that  the  question  of  prices  can  vary  according 
to  the  quality  and  weight  of  the  eggs.  The  rates  vary  actually  from  110  to  120  francs 
per  thousand  In  order  to  consider  profitably  a  firm  offer  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  indispensable  information,  for  instance  the  weight  per  thousand  of  the  eggs, 
the  mode  of  packing,  quality,  terms  of  payment,  and  the  delivery  c.i.f.  Paris.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  French  market  will  be  short  of  fresh  and  preserved  eggs 
next  September.    Until  then  the  question  can  be  studied. 
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PACKING  OF  POULTRY  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

With  further  reference  to  an  article  on  the  packing  of  poultry  for  the  United 
Kingdom  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin,  No.  600,  a  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  from  a  firm  in  London,  which  amplifies  what  was  stated  in  the  previous 
Bulletin.  Its  contents  are  therefore  reproduced  with  the  end  in  view  of  offering 
additional  assistance  to  'Canadian  exporters,  in  shipping  poultry  to  Great  Britain. 
The  Inter  states  that  a  special  effort  should  be  made  to  get  together  as  many  turkeys  as 
possible,  for  no  doubt,  considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  this  line 
from  Italy  and  France  for  the  London  markets.  Arrivals  should  take  place  in  Eng- 
land early  in  December.  It  is  intimated  that  last  Christmas,  fairly  large  quantities  of 
poultry  arrived  from  Canada  and  were  sold  in  London  and  Birmingham  but  prices  were 
generally  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  poultry  being  wrongly  prepared  for  the  London 
markets.  All  the  feathers  were  left  on  the  fowl  and  this  condition  proved  a  hindrance 
to  selling.  The  quality  of  others,  after  being  picked,  however,  was  quite  satisfactory. 
It  is  further  advised  that  all  poultry  should  be  fasted  for  24  hours  before  killing. 
In  packing,  moreover,  hens  and  cocks  should  be  kept  separate  and  graded,  say  twelve 
10-pound  turkeys,  12  pounds,  and  so  on. 


OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  FRANCE. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  897,  appearing  in  this  issue  of 
the  'Weekly  Bulletin,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Hon.  Philippe 
Roy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris.  The  house  making  this  inquiry  have 
offices  both  in  London  and  Paris,  and  are  anxious  to  extend  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  lumber  and  foodstuffs.  The  articles  in  which  this  firm  are  particularly 
interested  are :  soft  spruce  for  the  manufacture  of  matches ;  pine  for  construction  work, 
either  red  or  white;  split  logs  for  fuel,  such  as  oak  or  beech;  preserved  butter  in  labelled 
boxes  of  |  pound  and  one  pound  net;  pork  and  beef  sausages,  about  25  centimetres  long 
by  30  in  diameter  (4/5  x  114/5).  If  Canadian  exporters  are  interested  in  exporting 
any  of  the  above  articles,  and  wish  to  do  business  with  the  firm  in  question,  its  name 
and  address  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  No.  935.) 


SHORTAGE  OF  COLLIERY  SUPPLIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  leading  British  colliery,  the  name  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1040)  states 
that  they  are  having  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  of  material,  and  they  send  a 
list  of  commodities  as  being  among  their  requirements.  The  subject  is  also  referred 
to  in  Trade  Inquiry  No.  899,  to  be  found  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  colliery  stores  required: — Merchant  bar  iron,  merchant 
bar  steel,  merchant  bar  angles  and  tees,  tram  and  other  plates  (all  sizes  up  to  8£  feet 
x  4J  feet  x  t^-inch  and  up  to  f-inch,  sketch  plates,  bent  and  cut  to  template;  plain 
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iron  sheets,  iron  sheets,  painted  and  galvanized;  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  iron  washers,  gun 
metal  wheel  valves  (with  interchangeable  seats),  gun  metal  main  cocks,  steam  pressure 
gauges,  asbestos  washers,  vulvanized  fibre  goods,  chalk  packing,  hemp  hydraulic  pack- 
ing, india-rubber  hose,  balata  belting,  steel  mandrils,  steel  sledges,  steel  wedges,  steel 
navvy  picks,  steel  platelayers'  beaters,  hickory  helves,  truck  coupling  poles,  navvy 
shovels,  stokers'  square  shovels,  galvanized  signal  pulleys,  padlocks  (galvanized  iron), 
iron  tacks,  galvanized  iron  stable  buckets,  currycombs,  masons'  gloves,  tinman's  solder, 
sheet  lead,  lead  piping,  black  iron  buckets,  iron  screws,  brass  screws,  rainwater 
troughing,  iron  pipes,  etc. ;  T  hinges,  Suffolk  latches,  tin  jacks,  butt  hinges,  tower  bolts, 
plate  locks,  rim  locks,  safety  lamp  glasses,  girders,  I;  channels,  new  perfect  steel 
rails;  steel  sleepers;  nails:  horse,  dog,  Iplate,  various;  tool  steel,  steel  castings,  steel 
springs,  steel  files,  rasps  and  saws,  wrought  tubes  and  fittings,  brattice  cloth,  cotton 
rope  waste,  cotton  rope  (white),  manila  rope,  hemp  engine  yarn,  tar  scaffolding  rope, 
tarred  marline,  mutton  cloths,  oils,  tallow,  grease,  chains,  paints,  drysalteries,  etc.; 
timber,  log;  timber,  scantling;  hay,  oats,  beans,  barley,  maize,  wire  winding  ropes, 
wire  hauling  ropes,  wire  guide  ropes,  galvanized  telegraph  wire,  galvanized  signal 
strand,  galvanized  lapping  wire,  pitwood,  electric  cable,  copper  wire,  stranded  bare 
crpper  wire,  fusible  wire,  electric  lamps,  insulators,  carbons  for  arc  lamps,  sundry 
electrical  fittings. 


TRADE  INQUIRY  FROM  FRANCE. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris,  has  forwarded  to 
the  Department,  a  communication  from  a  French  house  of  merchants  (see  Trade 
Inquiry  No.  898,  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin),  who  wish  to  be  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  coal  and  preferably  with  Canadian  owners  of  coal 
mines  direct.  This  house'  is  in  a  position,  as  indicated  in  the  letter,  to  place  largo 
quantities  of  Canadian  coal  in  France,  and  to  act  as  distributing  agents  of  this  pro- 
duct in  Spain  and  Italy. 

This  company  moreover  being  approached  with  a  view  to  supplying  20,000  tons  of 
news  print,  believe  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  import  woodpulp  and  not  the  manufac- 
tured news  print.  The  firm  therefore  are  seeking  to  open  up  communications  with 
Canadian  export  houses  of  this  commodity  with  the  end  in  view  of  supplying  this 
market  with  the  Canadian  product.  It  is  stated,  that  the  firm  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  steamers  on  time-charter. 

They  also  desire  to  offer  their  services  for  the  transportation  of  Canadian  cattle, 
and  if  the  occasion  should  require  it,  to  help  in  the  disposing  of  these  cattle,  which 
may  be  shipped  to  any  French  port,  and  there  received  through  their  agency.  One  or 
two  large  steamers,  it  is  alleged,  could  be  put  at  once  into  service  for  this  trade.  Cana- 
dian exporting  houses,  which  may  be  interested  in  the  shipping  of  coal,  woodpulp,  or 
live  cattle,  can  obtain  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  in  question,  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Kefer  to  File  No.  935 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  C  anadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  June  30,  1915 : — 

Cheese- 
Bristol                      .   90/  93/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   88/  90/ 

London   90/  93/ 

Glasgow                                                               .  .  -  88/  n 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (*ide9) — 

Bristol   85/  88/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   83/  85/ 

London.....  :   84/  88/ 

Glasgow  ,   83/  84/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool     79/  82/ 

London  

Glasgow    78/  79/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   84/  88/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool.   82/  88/ 

London   84/  88/ 

Glasgow   .... 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  July  3,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


Animals,  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts 

Mutton     M  ii      it 

Pork        ii  ti  it   ii 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)    

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon     » 

Beef  ,   „ 

Hams   t 

Pork   H 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   ti 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  thanbysalting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    ii 

Margarine       n 

Cheese   <■ 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   » 

Milk,  cream   H 

Milk,  condensed...     ..  .   . 

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds. 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game      M 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  , 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   .  « 

Barley    

Oats   n 

Peas     ii 

Beans   „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  , 


Fruit,  raw — 

Apples  

Pears     n 

Hay  .    ...   Tons. 

Hops      Cwts. 


34 


33 


198,776 
89,524 
7,730 

10,699 


96,732 
191 
18,192 
5,663 

2,542 
12,763 


92,760 
28,313 
53,906 

601 
21,403 
31 

522,951 
1,527 
361 
550 
42,813 


2,118  800 
17;t.L>0() 
204,700 
222,000 
22,350 
800 
1,177,400 


7,263 
251 
149 

1,211 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  TENDERS  FOR  LEAD  SEALS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  England,  has  inquired  of  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at 
london,  it'  Canadian  manufacturers  are  in  a  position  to  supply  lead  seals,  which  are 
regularly  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department  in  South 
Africa,  and  desires  to  be  furnished  with  prices,  for  comparison  with  the  quotations  now 
offered  in  London.  In  view  of  the  direct  Canadian  service  to  South  Africa,  it  might 
be  advantageous  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  submit  quotations  alternately  c.i.f. 
Cape  Town  and  East  London.  An  indent  similar  to  those,  which  will  probably  be 
subsequently  tendered,  and  which  was  recently  closed  in  London,  called  for  4,000,000 
lead  seals,  not  to  be  threaded;  weight  12-4  ounces;  seals  to  be  made  exactly  to  sample 
and  to  be  put  up  in  bags  of  1,000  seals,  50  bags  to  a  cask.  Samples  of  these  seals  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  department  by  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  and  may  be  inspected  there 
on  application.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  of  lead  seals  can  quote  suitable  prices,  it 
may  be  possible  to  arrange  for  Canadian  exporters  to  be  allowed  to  quote  for  future 
orders.  Accordingly  manufacturers  who  may  be  interested  in  this  proposition,  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  the  Department  concerning  the  possibility  of  their  submit- 
ting tenders,  should  satisfactory  arrangements  be  concluded.  (Refer  to  File  No. 
1723). 


BRITISH  MARKET  FOR  COD  AND  SALMON. 

A  communication  from  a  firm  of  fish  dealers,  which  indicates  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  salted  cod  and  salmon,  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  trade  commissioner  at  London. 
The  letter  states  that  the  demand  for  salted  codfish  (that  is  to  say  dry  salted)  as  well 
as  salted  salmon  in  brine,  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  is  very  limited.  A 
slight  increase  in  the  inquiry  for  cod  has  occurred,  but  there  has  been  no  noticeable 
increase  in  the  inquiry  for  salted  salmon.  The  latter  is  not  eaten  in  the  raw  state, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  smoked  before  being  used.  For  small  salted  salmon  there 
is  scarcely  any  demand,  but  a  moderate  trade  is  done  in  the  larger  split  salmon, 
specially  the  large  Red  Spring  salmon  (mild  cured). 

With  regard  to  the  salted  cod,  the  present  price  in  England  on  sale  now  is  35s. 
per  cwt.,  which  is  about  4d.  per  lb. 

There  is  scarcely  any  demand  for  wet  pickled  cod  except  during  Lent,  and  even 
then  the  demand  is  inconsiderable.  English  buyers  prefer  fresh  cod  which  can  always 
be  bought  at  less  than  6d.  per  pound  even  under  the  present  restricted  fishing. 

With  regard  to  frozen  salmon.  The  market  is  practically  bare,  but  as  there  are 
large  supplies  of  Scotch  and  Irish  fresh  salmon  coming  forward,  at  about  Is.  per 
pound,  the  absence  of  frozen  salmon  is  not  much  felt,  but  fresh  salmon  will  not 
remain  at  this  price  much  longer,  and  the  demand  for  Canadian  salmon  will  prob- 
ably expand  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  new  season's  fish  is  available.  It  is  anticipated 
that  fresh  trawl  fish  in  the  autumn  will  be  extremely  dear,  as  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  the  fishing  restrictions  caused  by  the  war  being  removed.  It  is  only  reasonable 
therefore  to  expect  that  with  fresh  fish  very  dear,  and  with  meat  high  in  price,  a 
substantial  and  nourishing  food  like  Canadian  salmon  should  grow  in  public  favour, 
even  1  hough  fresh  salmon  may  be  out  of  season.    We  think  there  is  an  excellent 
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opportunity  to  sell  this  salmon  during  the  winter  as  "  Canadian  salmon,"  and  if  the 
trade  is  once  thoroughly  established  and  the  public  get  to  know  it  as  Canadian 
salmon  instead  of  having  it  passed  off,  as  is  frequently  the  case  now.  as  fresh  salmon, 
theie  will  be  a  steady  and  permanent  development. 

The  kinds  that  give  the  best  satisfaction  to  the  consumers  appears  to  be  first, 
Red  Spring  salmon  (gutted)  and  second,  the  Steelhead.  Loggie  brand  Atlantic 
salmon,  of  course,  is  extra  good,  and  fetches  the  top  prices  at  present,  but  it  is 
believed  that  Red  Spring  will  in  time  prove  a  formidable  competitor  to  this  brand. 

If  the  packers  in  Canada  prepare  themselves  for  an  improved  demand  this 
winter,  they  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  results. 


FRENCH  LUMBER  REQUIREMENTS. 

As  a  result  of  an  interview  concerning  Canadian  timber,  the  following  kinds 
and  sizes  of  lumber  especially  required  by  the  joinery  trade  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  department  by  the  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Canadian  General  Commissioner  at  Paris: 


Thickness 

Width 

Thickness 

Width 

Metres. 

Metres. 

Metres. 

Metres. 

0  10 

X 

0  23 

011 

From  0 '  16  to  0 "  30  and  more. 

0-08 

X 

023 

010 

0  034 

X 

023 

0-08 

0  027 

X 

023 

0  054 

0  027 

X 

032 

0  041 

0  018 

X 

023 

0  034 

0  013 

X 

023 

0  027 

0  027 

X 

0  105 

0  018 

0  027 

X 

0  115 

0  013 

0  034 

X 

0  105 

0  034 

X 

0115 

0  065 

X 

0  15 

The  lengths  may  vary  from  3  to  7  metres  and  niu  e  by  fractions  of  feet. 

0  065 

z 

0  165 

0  065 

X 

018 

(I  metre  =  39' 370113  inches.) 


In  oak,  all  the  widths  are  admitted;  the  average  width  must  be  at  least  0.23. 
The  widths  from  0.08  to  0.12  are  also  admitted  for  the  floor  friezes  of  0.027 
thickness. 

For  the  lengths,  they  may  vary  from  2  metres  to  5  metres  and  more  by  fractions 
of  0.25  x  0.25. 

It  is  necessary  that  samples  be  sent  as  well  as  fixed  prices  on  board  railway  or 
bo;at  at  Paris. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

In  the  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  588,  dated  May  3  last,  a  paragraph  appeared  on 
page  1059  asking  for  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cloth  and  other 
army  supplies  for  shipment  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  A  further  application  lias 
now  reached  the  Department  as  follows: — 

Marine  boiler  tubes. 

Guns,  rifles  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  all  manner  of  explosives. 
Handkerchiefs,  towels,  bed  sheets. 
Ladies'  stockings  in  wool  and  cotton. 

Blue  grey  ("  Horixon  "  colour)  regulation  military  cloth. 
Khaki  cloth  and  twills. 
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Navy  blue  cloth  for  covering  seats  of  railway  carriages. 
Cardigan  waistcoats  or  woollen  guernseys. 
Ditto  in  wool  and  cotton. 
Woollen  flannelettes. 

60,0$)  woollen  blankets  for  hospitals,  2.15  m  x  2.95,  weight  3,600  grammes. 

Corduroy  velvet  for  trousers  (very  cheap). 

Regulation  French  military  boots  and  "resting"  boots. 

Leather  and  hides. 

JTc  spital  goods.    Antiseptic.    Oxygenated  water.    Iodine,  etc. 

I  od  tuffs,  rhieory,  beans,  rice,  preserves  and  potted  meats,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.   Aiso  tish  in  tins,  etc.,  flour,  vermicelli,  macaroni. 

In  all  eases  where  large  orders  are  concerned,  bankers'  guarantee  in  London 
will  be  given,  if  required.  Stock  available  and  maximum  deliveries  per  week,  dating 
from  receipt  of  order,  should  be  indicated. 

The  Industrial  League  has  as  its  president  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  with  a  long 
list  of  highly  important  British  names,  and  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
is  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  920.  The  address  of  the  Association  is  14  Southampton 
Buildings.  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  OUTLOOK  IN  ROUMANIA. 

The  present  war  having  brought  about  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  imports 
into  Boumania  from  Germany,  Austria  and  France,  both  American  and  English 
industries  are  considering  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  Boumanian  market.  Among 
the  trade  journals  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  urging  the  present  establish- 
ment of  British  agencies  in  Boumania,  for  trade  purposes,  is  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade 
Review,  which  publishes  a  recent  article  on  the  commercial  outlook  in  Boumania. 
This  article  especially  notes  the  British  opening  for  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  is  an  opportune  time  for 
providing  the  Boumanian  people,  and  through  them  the  other  Balkan  countries,  with 
those  products  which  continental  Europe  has  formerly  sent  to  the  near  East.  As 
Canadian  firms  are  exporting  to  other  markets  many  of  the  commodities  required  by 
the  Boumanians,  a  remunerative  Canadian  export  trade  could  possibly  be  established 
with  this  country.  The  following  article  is  therefore  reprinted  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  and  manufacturers  : — 

ROUMANIA  AN  AGRICULTURAL  COUNTRY. 

In  considering  Boumania  as  a  field  for  business  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  entire  population  are  peasant  proprietors,  which 
means  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  7,000,000  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  of  one  kind  or  another.  That,  naturally,  shapes  the  trend  of 
commerce  both  outward  and  inward.  Quite  nine-tenths  of  the  country's  exports  are 
made  up  of  cereals,  flour,  vegetables  and  fruit,  animals  and  animal  products  and 
forest  products,  cereals  accounting  for  over  seven-tenths.  In  passing,  we  may  say  that 
the  chief  produce  consists  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  rye  and  rape-seed  and  linseed.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  the  land  gives  fine  crops  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  of  all 
kinds,  much  of  which  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  especially  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Bussia. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  progressive  industry.  But  pastoral  pursuits  are  decidedly  on 
the  decline,  the  head  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  having  all  diminished.  Con- 
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sequently  there  is  little  export  of  cattle  and  meat,  and  that  of  hides  and  wool  has 
almost  ceased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  leather  and  leather  goods  is  on  the 
rise,  amounting  to  something  over  £600,000,  as  against  about  £70,000  worth  of  hides 
exported.   These  leather  imports  are  well  worth  our  study. 

THE  COMING  IMPORTANCE  OF  BRAILA. 

Petroleum  production  ranks  next  to  agriculture  as  the  stand-by  of  Roumania. 
This  industry  is  being  carefully  developed.  Special  accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided at  the  port  of  Braila  for  loading  ocean-going  tank  steamers  with  petroleum. 
The  capital  invested  is  close  on  £15,000,000.  Gold,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
manganese,  sulphur,  saltpetre  and  salt  are  among  the  minerals  found.  Mining  is  little 
developed,  apart  from  salt  mines,  which  are  a  government  monopoly. 

MACHINERY  AND  METALS  REQUIRED. 

Manufacturing  industries,  as  is  the  case  with  mining,  are  little  developed,  though 
milling  is  well  advanced,  and  there  are  some  fine  sawmills  and  joiners'  shops. 
Roumania's  demands  for  metals  and  machinery  are  already  large  and  are  increasing 
every  year.  Of  metals  and  metal  manufactures,  the  imports  are  worth  about  £250,000 
annually,  of  which  we  supply  most  of  the  unwrought  and  wrought  copper,  iron  and 
steel  and  tin,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  hardware,  which  comes  chiefly  from  Germany 
and  Austria.  The  imports  of  machinery  amount  to  close  upon  £1,300,000,  of  which  we 
supply  only  about  £250,000,  plus  a  small  but  growing  trade  in  motor  cars  and  cycles. 
Most  of  the  agricultural  machinery  is  of  American  make,  so  are  the  sewing  machines 
and  the  typewriters.  In  agriculture  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  bigger  impression, 
for  we  could  easily  supply  the  kind  of  implements  and  machinery  required.  It  is 
worth  while  trying,  seeing  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  and  the  great  progress  that 
is  being  made  with  it. 

Education  is  very  backward  generally  speaking,  though  much  attention  is  being 
paid  to  technical  instruction.  There  are  thus  fourteen  agricultural  schools,  eleven 
commercial  schools  and  several  domestic-economy  schools  for  girls.  Some  means 
ought  to  be  adopted  for  bringing  British  machinery  and  appliances  before  the  teach* 
ing  staffs  and  the  pupils,  by  which  method  the  actual  farmers,  miners,  and  others 
engaged  in  industries  could  be  effectually  approached. 

NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

Of  late  years  money  has  been  accumulating  as  the  result  of  successful  agricultural 
activity,  and  this  is  gradually  being  invested  in  other  directions.  Both  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  will  be  influenced  in  this  way,  so  more  machinery  will  be  required, 
and  this  must  come  from  abroad.  There  is  no  reason  why  British  mining  and  tech- 
nical appliances  should  not  secure  preference,  if  only  the  merits  of  the  machinery 
and  tools  are  made  more  generally  known. 

There  are  already  quite  a  number  of  small  manufactories  in  the  country,  producing 
small  goods  for  local  consumption,  and  of  course  these  will  multiply  with  the  material 
progress  of  the  people.  Sugar-beet,  for  instance,  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention, 
the  crops  proving  extremely  remunerative.  The  roots  are  treated  in  local  refineries, 
but  although  these  are  now  numerous  and  large,  the  output  as  yel  does  no1  satisfy  the 
native  market.  In  this  matter  of  sugar,  it  is  found  that  supply  creates  the  demand; 
apparently  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  there  will  be  any  surplus  for  export.  Mean- 
while, this  sugar  manufacture  is  giving  rise  to  many  other  enterprises,  which  pro- 
motes inquiries  for  sweet-making,  biscuit-baking  and  kindred  appliances*  All  this 
means  use  of  additional  machine  tools  and  implements. 
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TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 

There  is  a  certain  amounl  of  spinning  and  weaving  carried  on,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent,    [mports  of  cotton  and  woollen  yarns  and  textiles  are  heavy,  much  of 
being  supplied  by  Greal  Britain.    We  also  take  a  leading  part  in  the  trade  in 
and  jute  manufactures,  also  in  other  bags  and  sacks.   Here,  as  in  other  countries, 
ria  has  made  Mivmums  efforts  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  jute  and  coarse  textile 
market-.    These  efforts  have  been  rewarded  by  a  measure  of  success,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  manufacturers,  though  the  increased  demands  have  not  made 
this  much  felt.     Here  is  another  chance  for  expansion.    Cotton  goods  find  their 
principal  outlet  among  the  peasant  classes,  so  strong  and  cheap  products  are  favoured. 

11-.  on  the  ether  hand,  are  mostly  required  by  the  professional  and  well-to-do 
classes,  so  good-quality  materials  sell  with  a  certain  amount  of  freedom.  Silk  and 
fancy  goods  are  also  in  demand. 

THE   TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  timber  trade  is  the  third  most  important  industry  of  Roumania.  The 
forests  are  extensive,  contain  valuable  timber,  and  are  carefully  exploited.  Timber 
is  exported  in  the  rough,  dressed,  and  in  a  manufactured  state  to  the  average  value  of 
over  £1,200,000  annually.  Some  of  the  saw-mills  are  large  and  well  equipped.  Their 
number  is  increasing  and  greater  expense  is  being  incurred  in  equipment.  Timber- 
working  appliances,  laths  and  tools,  are  also  wanted  for  the  joinery  and  carpentry 
shops  which  are  being  established.  While  more  woodwork  is  being  exported,  there 
is  a  flourishing  important  trade  of  certain  timber  products,  especially  the  choicer 
kind  of  cabinet  work  and  furniture,  the  value  reaching  about  £400,000  a  year.  Part 
of  this  comes  from  England,  but  France  and  Austria  were  more  favoured  in  these 
lines. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  is  decidedly  favourable.  When  once  the  present  crisis  is  over 
Roumania  is  likely  to  forge  ahead,  for  side  by  side  with  the  attention  being  paid  to 
agriculture  and  forestry,  there  is  a  marked  advance  in  industry,  commerce  and  the 
polite  arts.  The  people  have  much  of  the  Latin  vivacity  combined  with  the  stubborn 
characteristics  of  the  Balkan  races,  so  that  with  the  gradual  spread  of  education 
energies  are  being  directed  to  practical  ends.  In  Bucharest  and  the  other  cities  there 
is  an  intense  social  and  intellectual  activity,  quite  on  a  par  with  the  more  central 
countries  of  Eurape.  This  makes  for  progress  and  expansion  of  commercial  exchange. 
In  rural  districts  there  is  much  that  is  very  primitive,  but  business  and  banking  are 
organized  on  a  sound  footing,  so  that  trading  is  facilitated.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
of  transport  will  doubtless  be  smoothed  away  as  soon  as  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus 
are  opened,  for  this  will  give  a  spurt  to  the  already  busy  ocean  traffic  in  the  three 
largest  Roumanian  ports. 

In  the  main,  the  7,000,000  of  Roumanians  to-day  demand  cheap  goods,  and  this 
naturally  applies  specially  to  such  lines  as  textiles  and  tools,  and  to  some  extent  to 
agricultural  machinery.  Numerically  and  economically,  the  importance  of  the 
wealthy  classes  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  which  means  that  there  is  an  all-round  rise 
in  the  average  price  of  imports,  and  the  demands  for  the  more  expensive  is  bound  to 
keep  on  growing.  This  does  not  apply  alone  to  luxuries,  but  to  industrial  machinery, 
cycles  and  motor  vehicles  as  well.  Indeed,  with  the  opening  up  of  Roumania  and  the 
neighbouring  states  by  means  of  good  roads,  there  is  a  very  bright  future  for  the 
trade  in  horseless  vehicles,  including  both  automobiles  and  motorcycles. 

Publicity  either  in  the  public  press  or  by  means  of  show-rooms  is  certainly 
advisable  in  order  to  counteract  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  distance.    One  point  in 
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our  favour  is  that  we  already  possess  a  not  inconsiderable  re-export  trade  with  the 
country,  which  testifies  to  the  soundness  of  our  business  relations. 

With  the  opening  for  free  traffic  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  importance  of  the  Black 
Sea  port  of  Braila  is  evident.  This  town  has  a  large,  highly  industrial  population, 
and  the  establishment  of  permanent  British  store  and  show-rooms  would  bring  a 
livelier  intercourse  in  trade  and  commerce  between  Roumania  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 


THE  LORD  ROBERTS'  MEMORIAL  WORKSHOPS. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  has  addressed 
to  the  Department  a  communication  re  the  Lord  Roberts  Memorial  Workshops  in 
London,  with  branches  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  This  establishment  is  manu- 
facturers of  British-made  toys.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  last  August,  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  England  has  been  instrumental  in  inducing  several  British  firms 
to  engage  more  actively  in  the  toy  industry,  and  among  all  the  houses  at  present 
engaged  in  the  toy  trade  in  England  perhaps  none  are  more  deserving  of  support 
than  the  one  above  mentioned,  incorporated  as  it  was  to  supply  work  for  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors.  As  Canadian  firms  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  from  England 
toys  which  were  formerly  imported  from  Germany,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  importers.  The  catalogue  of  this  firm  may 
be  seen  at  the  Department,  and  its  address  obtained  on  application.  (Refer  to  File 
No.  779.) 


NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  VEHICLE  SUPPLIES. 

The  Hon.  Sir  George  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  is  in  receipt  of 
a  communication  from  a  responsible  source,  which  states  that  the  carriage  builders 
of*  New  Zealand  are  receiving  great  quantities  of  literature,  such  as  letters,  leaflets 
and  booklets  from  the  United  States  manufacturers  of  supplies  for  the  vehicle 
industry.  It  is  suggested  that  manufacturers  in  Canada  should  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  New  Zealand  with  those  vehicle  supplies  which  the  war  has  cut  off  from 
usual  sources.  The  following  abbreviated  list  of  firms  who  are  in  the  vehicle  industry 
in  New  Zealand  is  herewith  appended.  A  more  detailed  list  may  be  seen  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  A-17381.) 


Acme  Coach  Building  Co.,  Hamilton. 

Anderson  &  Son,  Dannevirke. 

Andrews,  W.  A.,  Nelson. 

Anstice,  H.,  Levin. 

Armstrong,  J.  D.,  Wanganui 

Arthur  Bros.,  Winton. 

Asplin,  W.  T.,  Pio  Bio,  Te  Kuiti. 

Bacon,  W.,  Dunedin. 

Baker  &  Brown,  Ashburton. 

Balme  &  Co.,  Nelson. 

Barker,  A.  G.,  coachbuilder,  Dargaville. 

Barnes,  J.,  Dunedin. 

Barr,  S.,  Onehunga. 

Bath  &  Sons,  J.,  Invercargill. 

Baucke  &  Co.,  Pahiatua. 

Belk,  Jno.  A.,  Feilding. 

Bellamy,  W.  H.,  New  Brighton. 

Bensemann  &  Co.,  Blenheim. 

Bett  &  Co.,  J.,  Palmerston  N. 

Black,  R.,  Petone. 


Gibb,  Walter,  Severn  st.,  Oamaru. 
Gilmour.   Joll  &  Williams,   Symond  st.,  Auck- 
land. 

Graham  &  Kebbs,  Gisborne. 
Graham  &  Kemnard,  Milton. 
Grant,  G.,  Hamilton. 
Grant  &  Riley,  Ohakune. 
Greaves,  S.  H.,  Wanganui. 
Griffin,  J.  W.,  Hawera. 
Hall,  F.,  Palmerston. 
Harding,  W.  A.,  Masterton. 
Harris,  C.  W.,  Christchurch. 
Harrison  &  Gash,  Newmarket. 
Hill,  — ,  Eketahuna. 
Hill,  J.,  Auckland. 
Holdaway,  C.   N.,  Levin. 
Honnor,  H.,  New  Plymouth. 
Home  &  Co.,  Box  39,  Woodville. 
Horton,  C.  F.,  Northcote. 
Horton,  E.  F.,  Birkenhead. 
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Blank.  C,  Ilokitika. 
Bl&toh,  Q„  Opotiki. 
Blyth  J.  D.,  Re>id  &  Gray,  Oamaru. 
Rohan.  M.  St..  Hill  St.,  Wellington. 
Boon  &  Co.,  102  Lower  High  St.,  Christchurch. 
Booth,  W.  H.,  Waipukarau. 
lioyd  \   Brennan.  Wanganul. 
Brabner  &  Sons,  Christchurch. 
Kr.ivshnw  £   Co.,  Stratford. 
Brown,  W.  A.,  Palmerston  N. 
Buchanan.  Jno.  W.,  Wairoa. 
Burrows  &  Shanks,  Kaitangata, 
Butcher,  Fredk.,  Hastings. 
I       ...  v.  M.  C..  Now  Plymouth. 
Oambell,  A.,  Lawrence. 
Cankey  &  Turnbull,  Taihape. 
Carson.  F.,  Waipawa. 
Casey  &  Hoonan,  Eltham. 
Childs,  H.  &  Sons,  Ashburton. 
Clark  &  Sons,  Balclutha. 
Collett,  Saml.  H.,  Gore. 
Collett,  W.  A.,  Taumarunui. 
Collett  &  Son,  Danneville  and  Taumarunui, 
Collins  &  Eddy,  Thames. 
Cottle,  G.  S.f  Greymouth. 
Cottle,  J.  L.,  Dunedin. 
Cousins  &  Atkin,  Auckland. 
Crawley  Ridley  &  Co.,  Wellington. 
Cummins,  G.,  Marton. 
Dash,  G.,  Waimate. 
Davies,  Third  &  Mitchell,  Gisborne. 
Dodge,  E.  B.,  Hastings. 
Douglas,  H.,  Motueka. 
Douglas.  J.,  Hampden. 
Duane  &  Hanton,  Otahuhu. 
Elder,  R.,  Mosgiel. 
Elder,  J.,  Temuka. 
Ewington,  J.  C,  Master  ton. 
Faulkner,  G.,  Napier. 
Ferguson,  J.,  Cambridge. 
Ferguson  &  Co.,  Timaru. 
Fitchett,  J.,  32  Otura  Rd.,  Wellington, 
Flynn,  D.   &  Co.,  Auckland. 
Francis,  J.  W.,  Te  Atatu,  Waitemata. 
Fuller,  T.  G.,  Greytown. 
Galloway  &  Sons,  Dunedin. 


H  or  ton  &  Bates,  Napier. 

Hurrell,   W.,   Lower  Hutt. 

Hutchins,  A.,  Riddiford  st.,  Wellington. 

Jefcoate,  H.   J.  Invercargill. 

Jenkin©on,  W.,  New  Plymouth. 

Killing,  J.  IS.,  Rangiora. 

Lamb,  P.  K.  &  Co.,  Timaru. 

Lambert  &  Bushy,  Kaiapoi. 

Leach,  R.  B.,  Masterton. 

Lindsay,  D.  Devonport. 

Lindsay,  J.,  Dargaville. 

May  Bros.,  Cromwell. 

McAllister,  J.  B.,  Tapanui. 

McCartney,  J.,  Mataura. 

McDougall,  W.,  Waikouaiti. 

McGuire,  Bate  &  Parkinson,  Cor.  Stafford  and 

Nevel  strs.,  Hokitika. 
Mclntyre  Bros.,  Westport. 
Milligan,  J.  T.,  Green  Island. 
Millwood  Bros.,  Pahiatua. 
Munt,  W.,  Queens  Chambers,  Wellington, 
Murphy,  W.,  Arrowtown. 
Nesbitt,  J.  A.  &  Co.,  Invercargill. 
Newton,  J.,  Caversham,  Dunedin. 
O'Reilly,  Chas.,  Akaroa. 
O'Sullivan,  J.,  Auckland. 
Pankhurst,  W.  R.,  River  ton. 
Papps,  J.  F.,  Richmond. 
Percy,  J.,  Alexandra. 
Petrie,  D.  &  J.,  Spreydon. 
Potter,  W.,  Auckland. 
Reid  &  Gray,  Dunedin. 
Richards,  F.,  Waitara. 
Richmond,  H.,  Foxton. 
Roberts,  J.,  Box  2,  Awanui,  N.  Auckland. 
Smith  &  Woodman,  Whangarei. 
Spiers,  W.  M.,  Karori. 
Spurdle  Bros.  &  Allen,  Inglewood. 
Stevens,  W.  H.,  Carterton. 
Stevens  &  Sons,  Christchurch. 
Sutherland,  J.,  Geraldine. 
Thomas  &  Pooch,  North  Road,  Mt.  Albert. 
Wallace,  D.  McL.,  Te  Aroha. 
Whelan,  T.,  Roxburgh. 
Wilkinson,  E.,  Auckland. 
Wilson,  D.,  Rentoul  st.,  Wellington. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba  which 
appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  580,  584,  587,  592,  and  597,  the  following  notes 
taken  from  the  report  of  Enrique  B.  Margarite,  S.  en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street, 
Havana,  for  the  week  ended  July  16,  1915,  may  be  reproduced : — 

Fish  in  128  pound  drums. — The  same  active  demand  which  was  in  evidence  for 
haddock  still  continues,  while  the  request  for  codfish  and  hake  has  not  improved.  The 
arrivals  of  haddock  have  been  readily  absorbed.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  7£  cents  per 
pound,  haddock  at  6|  to  7  cents,  and  hake  at  5  cents  per  pound.   Becent  importations 

have  been  as  follows : — 

Drums. 

July  12,  per  ss.  Morro  Castle   50 

"    13,        "      Limon   283 

"    14,       "     Metapan   20 

Codfish  in  cases. — On  July  12,  300  cases  of  codfish  arrived  on  the  ss.  El  Monte, 
and  on  July  13  the  ss.  Limon  brought  in  269  cases.  The  market  for  Norwegian  codfish 
has  been  quiet,  but  steady.    Improvement  in  demand  is  expected  and  prices  show  an 
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upward  tendency.  Arrivals  of  other  kinds  of  cod  than  the  variety  just  referred  to, 
consisting  of  well  known  brands,  have  been  easily  sold.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at 
$11.50,  and  from  other  sources  of  supply  at  $7.50  to  $10.75  per  case. 

Herrings. — Although  the  demand  for  this  commodity  is  rather  small,  the  quota- 
tion of  $1.50  per  large  box  remains  unchanged,  as  there  are  very  few  stocks  in  the 
market. 

Gouda  Cheese, — The  ss.  Sloterdijk  arrived  on  July  13  with  2,779  cases  of  Gouda 
cheese,  while  on  July  24,  55  cases  were  imported  on  the  ss.  Metapan..  These  ship- 
ments were  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  market  was  exhausted  of  Gouda  cheese. 
A  large  part  of  the  above  arrival  has  been  readily  sold,  though  prices  declined,  as 
holders  were  obliged  to  lower  their  quotations  in  order  to  continue  disposing  of  the 
goods.    Farmers7  cheese  is  therefore  only  quoted  at  30  to  34  cents  per  pound. 

Potatoes. — Recent  importations  of  potatoes  are  as  follows: — 

July  9,  per  ss.  Henry  M.   Flager.  .    .  .    597  barrels  from  Key  West,  Fla. 

"   12,       "  Morro  Castle                  1,700           "  New  York. 

"   12,       "  Henry  M.  Flager  ....    804           "  Kev  West,  Fla. 

„   13(       «  «  ....  777 

"  14,  "  "                 ....  815 

"  14,  "  Limon   ..    ..1,900  lbs.,     50  "  Boston,  Mass. 

"  14,  "       Havana..   827  "  New  York. 

"  14,  "       Metapan   4,809  " 

"  15,  "  Henry  M.  Flager  ....    814  "  Key  West,  Fla. 

A  very  active  demand  has  prevailed  for  potatoes.  The  above  entrances  produced 
a  descent  in  the  price  for  barrels,  which  declined  to  $2.75  until  a  good  proportion  was 
sold,  when  the  price  again  advanced.  Potatoes  are  quoted  at  $2|  per  barrel  and  11 
cents  per  pound  in  bags. 

Exchanges. — New  York,  3  d/s,  &  per  cent  premium;  London,  s/d  at  $4.79  per 
pound. 


METHODS  OF  TRADING  WITH  ALGERIA. 

The  progressive  and  superior  business  methods  of  Germany  have  constantly 
obtained  large  orders  for  her  manufacturing  concerns,  even  in  the  smaller  foreign 
markets  such  as  Algeria,  where  she  has  exported  considerable  quantities  of  goods. 
Though  Canada  has  not  carried  on  any  extensive  trade  with  this  possession  of  France 
in  Africa,  yet  with  the  present  dislocation  of  the  trade  of  Germany,  there  is  now 
found  in  Algeria  a  much  larger  market  for  Canadian  products  and  manufactures. 
The  following  article,  which  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Export  World,  shows  the  require- 
ments to  be  observed  in  doing  business  with  Algeria,  and  although  written  with  the 
interest  of  the  British  exporting  houses  in  view,  it  is  at  the  same  time  applicable  not 
only  to  Canadian  export  trade  with  Algeria  but  also  with  any  of  the  French  posses- 
sions.   The  extract  is  reproduced  herewith: — 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

All  correspondence  must  be  in  French.  Few  of  the  local  houses  understand  any 
language  but  French,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  go  to  the  trouble,  expense,  and 
loss  of  time  caused  by  having  their  letters  translated. 

INVOICES. 

Invoices  also  must  be  in  French  and  must  be  fully  detailed.  In  the  last  few 
days  I  have  seen  two  invoices,  both  from  British  firms.    The  contrast  was  illuminat- 
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ing.  The  former  was  from  a  firm  closely  in  touch  with  German  methods;  it  was  in 
French,  with  the  price-  in  French  currency  and  with  the  fullest  possible  detail.  The 
latter  was  in  English,  blurred  from  the  copybook,  and  by  no  means  easy  to  read; 
prices  were  in  English  and  no  details  were  given.  As  a  result  it  was  brought  to 
the  Consulate  Eor  translation,  thus  causing  considerable  annoyance  and  a  certain 
amount  of  delay  to  the  importer,  who  will  doubtless  send  his  next  order  elsewhere. 
Why  should  not  the  former  be  the  typical  English  invoice  instead  of  the  latter? 

CATALOGUES. 

l'>.\  far  the  greater  number  of  British  catalogues  sent  here  are  in  English,  and 
consequently  go  straight  into  the  wastepaper  basket.  It  would  be  a  small  matter  for 
the  big  British  firms  to  prepare  French  editions  of  their  catalogues,  but  it  is  out  of 
the  question  for  the  Algerian  shopkeeper  to  translate  a  dozen  or  so  different  cata- 
logues, or  rather,  as  he  probably  knows  no  English,  to  have  them  translated.  Eor 
the  moment  English  catalogues  would  perhaps  be  better  than  none  at  all,  but  if  such 
are  sent  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  purely  emergency  measure,  and  they  must  be 
followed  by  French  editions  with  the  least  possible  delay.  In  such  cases  I  would 
suggest  that  a  slip  with  the  following  note  in  bold  type  should  be  affixed  to  the  outer 
cover  of  the  catalogue:  "Catalogue  en  anglais  envoy e  a  titre  provisoire,  un  catalogue 
en  francais  suivra  des  qu'il  pourra  etre  prepare."  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that 
the  catalogues  which  serve  for  Algeria  will  serve  equally  well  for  the  whole  of 
France  and  for  other  French  colonies. 

PRICES. 

Prices  must  be  quoted  to  include  customs  duty  and  the  other  charges  at  this 
end.  This  is  regularly  done  by  German  firms.  The  purchaser  then  knows  at  once 
what  any  article  is  going  to  cost.  The  English  quotation  at  the  best  includes  only 
the  freight  to  Algiers,  and  the  buyer  has  then  to  ascertain  the  extra  expenses  he  will 
have  to  meet  at  this  end,  and  with  the  complicated  French  tariff  that  generally  means 
he  must  consult  a  clearing  agent.  Information  of  the  French  customs  tariff  (which 
applies  equally  to  Algeria)  is  readily  obtainable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it 
would  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  exporter  to  work  out  the  duty  sufficiently 
closely  for  him  to  be  able  to  quote  an  inclusive  price. 

One  of  the  leading  clearing  agents  in  Algeria  informs  me  that  German  goods 
are  regularly  sent  to  a  forwarding  agent  here,  with  full  specifications  of  the  contents 
of  the  packages  (for  customs  purposes).  When  cleared  the  goods  are  delivered  free 
to  the  consignee's  warehouse,  if  in  Algiers,  or  forwarded  by  sea  or  rail  if  required; 
but  all  charges  for  duty,  clearing,  and  re-forwarding  are  always  paid  by  the  shippers. 

CURRENCY  AND  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Local  currency  (francs)  and  weights  and  measures  (metric)  must  always  be 
employed.  No  Algerian  will  bother  to  grapple  with  the  complicated  and  apparently 
illogical  English  system. 

These  are  the  most  important  points  that  must  be  observed  before  British  goods 
have  any  chance  of  even  being  considered.  I  regret  to  say  there  are  other  points 
almost  equally  important  in  which  British  methods  compare  unfavourably  with 
German.    As  examples  I  would  mention  the  two  following: — 

ALTERATIONS. 

German  firms  are  always  ready  to  make- even  the  most  trivial- alterations  in  order 
to  meet  their  customers'  ideas.    This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  machinery 
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trade,  and  I  am  assured  that  they  will  make  almost  any  alteration  asked  for  without 
any  guarantee  that  the  machine  will  not  be  left  on  their  hands  should  the  result  not 
be  satisfactory. 

PACKING. 

The  German  packing  is  exemplary.  This  applies  to  all  classes  of  goods,  but  it  is 
of  most  interest  in  the  case  of  glass  (electric)  lamp  shades  and  similar  fragile 
objects.  One  importer  of  these  goods  tells  me  that  this  fact  alone  has  forced  him  to 
patronize  German  firms.  All  breakages  are  at  his  risk,  and  whereas  he  has  found  as 
much  as  30  and  40  per  cent  of  breakage  in  consignments  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
similar  goods  sent  from  Germany  have  only  1  or  2  per  cent. 

The  Algerian  attitude  in  this  matter  is  well  illustrated  by  the  remarks  made  the 
other  day  by  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Algiers  with  whom  I  was  discussing 
the  chances  of  British  traders  supplanting  Germany  in  this  market.  After  express- 
ing his  cordial  sympathy  with  my  efforts  for  this  end,  he  said :  "  We  know  quite  well 
that  our  customers  will  willingly  pay  a  little  more  if  we  can  only  say  to  them  '  it  is 
English,'  but  the  British  must  adapt  themselves  to  our  requirements  as  to  French 
language,  currency,  etc.,  and  you  are  simply  wasting  your  time  if  they  will  not  rise 
to  the  occasion.  Even  if  we  had  the  time  to  convert  the  complicated  English  measures 
and  currency  we  should  always  be  afraid  of  making  some  mistake.  Moreover,  it  is 
one  thing  for  a  manufacturer  to  translate  one  catalogue,  but  it  is  quite  another 
matter  for  the  retailer  to  translate  all  the  catalogues  sent  to  him." 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS. 

One  other  point  occurs  to  me  in  this  regard,  that  is  the  excellence  of  the  German 
arrangements  for  pushing  their  goods,  particularly  by  sending  out  keen  travellers.  I 
think  that  the  overwhelming  success  of  the  German  firms  in  some  lines  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  this. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN  BRAZIL. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Para  (Mr.  G.  B.  Michell)  reports  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
failure  of  the  projected  Brazilian  loan,  the  European  war  has  hardly  affected  Para. 
Although  reduced  in  volume  and  value  trade  is  being  carried  on  upon  more  sound 
lines  than  heretofore  and  if  drastic  changes,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  export  duties, 
the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  import  duties,  with  the  accompanying  simplification 
and  acceleration  of  custom-house  formalities  could  be  realized,  the  immense  natural 
riches  and  unique  advantages  possessed  by  the  Amazon  Valley  might  make  the  Nor- 
thern States  of  Brazil  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  the  world. 

As  for  the  replacing  of  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  goods  by  articles  of 
British  manufacture,  this  will  follow  automatically,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the 
present  cessation  of  communications  with  German  ports.  A  considerable  stock  of 
German,  Austrian  and  Hungarian  goods  imported  before  the  war  still  remains,  and  in 
so  far  as  they  suit  the  native  taste  and  purse — which  British  articles  do  not — they 
will  recover  their  popularity  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  Meanwhile,  American  trade 
is  profiting  by  the  opportunity,  probably  to  a  greater  degree  than  British.  No  one 
denies  that  the  British  goods  are  superior  and,  in  the  long  run,  cheaper.  Any  one 
who  possesses  a  British  article  is  proud  of  it.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  when  a  merchant  has  to  import  an  article  he  has  to  think  of  (1)  its  weight,  includ- 
ing packing,  both  on  account  of  the  freight  and  because  the  import  duties  are 
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generally  payable  on  the  basis  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  package;  (2)  the  terms  of 
payment,  long  or  short  credit;  (3)  the  finish  and  appearance  of  the  article,  a  showy 
appearance  appealing  to  southern  races  more  than  lasting  qualities;  and  (4)  careful 
but  lighl  packing,  as  much  of  the  merchandise  imported  has  to  be  forwarded  to  great 
distances  into  the  interior,  where  weight  has  again  to  be  considered  and  the  arrival 
of  the  wares  in  good  condition  is  also  essential. 

Very  few  travellers  for  British  firms  pass  through  Para.  The  travellers  who  have 
passed  through  claim  that  they  can  hold  their  own  against  foreign  competition  and  also 
that  in  spite  of  the  severe  depression  in  trade  and  lack  of  money  in  the  Amazon 
Valley  there  is  a  good  market  and  plenty  of  money  to  be  made  in  a  sound  business 
way. 

It  is  futile  for  British  firms  to  send  circulars  and  catalogues  to  the  British  con- 
sulate, especially  in  Spanish,  instead  of  in  Portuguese,  without  any  further  effort  to 
learn  the  true  conditions  of  the  market  or  to  obtain  a  personal  interest  in  the  intro- 
duction of  wares  such  as  is  taken  by  an  agent  or  traveller.  At  present  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  goods  is  ordered  by  Para  importers  directly  from  the  manufacturers. 
Orders  are  nearly  always  sent  either  through  local  agents  or  to  export  firms  in  Europe, 
who  purchase  the  goods  wherever  they  can  to  the  best  advantage  and  have  them 
shipped  from  the  most  convenient  port.  British  manufacturers  and  exporters  who 
wish  to  secure  openings  in  the  Amazon,  but  do  not  want  to  send  their  own  travellers, 
would  do  well  to  get  into  touch  with  export  firms  who  have  trade  relations  with  the 
Amazon  markets. 

The  first  effect  of  the  war  was  to  transfer  orders  from  the  markets  of  Europe  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  the  imports  from  which  country  show  practically  no  change 
in  the  monthly  average  throughout  the  year,  while  those  from  every  other  country 
declined  to  about  half  what  they  were  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  As  the 
year  would  have  been  marked  by  a  serious  decrease,  even  if  the  general  monthly 
average  of  the  earlier  months  had  been  maintained,  it  is  evident  that  the  American 
level  was  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  other  sources  of  supply.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  however,  the  balance  has  swung  back  again,  and  now  goods  are 
being  brought  from  and  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  before.  Though  some  of 
the  classes  of  goods  which  were  formerly  sold  by  German  firms,  such  for  instance  as 
cheap  hardware,  were,  at  first,  obtained  from  America,  they  are  now  being  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

SWEDISH  LACK  OF  MATERIAL  FOR  MATCHWOOD. 

The  Swedish  match  industry  has  considerable  di Acuity  in  getting  suitable 
material,  especially  asp  wood,  which  in  normal  times  is  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  Bussia.  The  price  of  potassium  chlorate,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  industry,  has  also  greatly  advanced.  The  situation  has  led  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  asp  timber  growths  in  the  Province  of  Jamtland.  The  steamship  companies  and 
railways  have  reduced  their  rates  in  order  to  facilitate  the  needs  of  the  manufacturers. 

It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  get  the  necessary  chemicals.  Before  the  war  broke 
out  practically  all  the  potassium  chlorate  was  imported  from  Germany,  thus  making 
the  Swedish  match  manufacturers  dependent  upon  this  source  of  supply.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  the  Swedish  Government  it  was  arranged  to  permit  the  raw  product 
to  be  exported,  but  at  present  the  German  Government  forbids  the  exportation  of  the 
prepared  article. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

OUTLOOK  IN  ARGENTINA  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Ploughing  is  now  general  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  being  done  under 
favourable  climatic  conditions.    Seeding  is  also  well  advanced  in  the  north.  Com- 
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plaints  have  been  received  by  the  Rosario  grain  centre  that  in  numerous  colonies  20 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  wheat  sown  is  not  germinating,  and  investigations  are  to  be 
made  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

Congress  has  sanctioned  a  law  authorizing  the  government  to  spend  $1,500,000 
paper  in  the  acquisition  of  seed  wheat  for  supplying  farmers  in  those  districts  where 
the  crop  was  lost. 

The  new  flour  mill  of  the  Cia.  Molinos,  Harineros  y  Elevadores  de  Granos,  in 
Cordoba,  is  being  rapidly  pushed  ahead.  The  greater  part  of  the  machinery  is  being 
taken  out  of  one  of  their  mills  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  is  shut  down  on  account  of  the 
decrease  in  the  export  trade,  and  also  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
machinery  from  Europe  at  the  present  time. 

Erom  a  report  just  received  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it  is  seen  that 
Argentina  imports  70  per  cent  of  her  agricultural  implements  from  the  United  States, 
25  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  5  from  other  countries. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  give  imports  of  agricul- 
tural implements  at  $418,596  gold,  a  decrease  of  $601,744  gold  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1914.  The  value  of  agricultural  exports  was  $97,174,330  gold, 
an  increase  of  $37,474,343. 

The  exports  of  wheat  to  date  amount  to  2,076,487  long  tons,  compared  with  747,031 
and  2,380,495  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  1914  and  1913. 

The  flour  exports  amount  to  48,542  long  tons,  compared  with  38,506  last  year; 
the  increase  is  due  to  shipments  to  Europe,  as  exports  to  Brazil  show  a  considerable 
decline.    The  exports  of  wheat  to  Brazil  amount  to  150,000  tons. 

Rates  of  freight  by  steamer  to  Europe  continue  very  high,  65s.  per  metric  ton. 

Australia  continues  to  take  to  Argentine  wheat,  a  6,000-ton  steamer  having  just 
been  chartered  at  70s.  per  metric  ton. 

The  past  week  has  been  remarkable  for  one  of  the  severest  and  most  prolonuvd 
frosts  experienced  for  many  years.  Snow  has  fallen  in  districts  where  it  has  seldom 
or  never  been  seen  before.  The  frost  has  been  most  far-reaching,  penetrating  even  to 
the  subtropical  districts. 

In  general  it  has  been  beneficial  in  the  agricultural  regions  following  the  recent 
rains,  enabling  rural  labour  to  be  carried  out  under  satisfactory  conditions.  It  has 
also  had  the  good  effect  of  rendering  passable  many  of  the  roads  to  the  railway 
stations. — (  Weekly  Northwestern  Miller.) 

BRITISH  DEMAND  FOR  NAILS,  WIRE  AND  HOOP  IRON. 

Statistics  of  the  imports  into  the  Swansea  district,  of  wire  nails,  galvanized  wire 
(not  barbed),  and  hoop  iron,  are  not  available,  but  local  hardware  dealers  estimate 
the  annual  consumption  at  a  large  amount. 

Difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  sufficient  quantities  of  these  goods  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  orders  cannot  be  filled  promptly  on  account  of  this  shortage.  Tbey 
are  not  manufactured  in  this  district,  and  though  only  small  quantities  are  being 
imported  from  the  United  States,  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  American  exporters 
would  probably  yield  beneficial  results. 

Wire  nails  of  various  sizes  are  desired,  such  as  round  ones  from  1  to  6  inches  in 
length,  of  gauges  from  0  to  14,  varying  with  the  lengths.  The  greatest  shortage  seema 
to  be  in  the  sizes  1  and  1^-inch  by  12  and  13  gauge,  as  well  as  in  oval  wire  nails,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  1  to  6  inches,  and  wire  lath  nails,  1  inch  by  14  gauge.  The  delivered 
wholesale  price  is  on  a  $2.07  to  $2.31  basis. 

The  galvanized  fencing  wire  desired  includes:  Black  annealed  solid  drawn  wire, 
0  to  8  gauge;  bright  solid  drawn  wire  and  galvanized  fencing  wire  strand,  No.  4  by  7 
ply.  The  prices,  delivered  to  warehouse,  as  given  on  May  17.  were:  Blaek  annealed, 
$71.78  per  ton;  bright  solid  drawn,  $73:  galvanized  strand.  $99.76.  The  long  ton  of 
2,240  pounds  is  used. 

83611—4 
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The  hoop  iron  of  which  a  Large  quantity  is  used  annually  by  the  tin  plate  expor- 
ters, is  usually  bought  in  hundredweight  bundles  (112  pounds),  the  sizes  principally 
used  being  1  |  inches  bj  L9  gauge,  U  inches  by  19  gauge,  and  £  to  1  inch  in  width  by 
from  22  to  30  gauge.  Most  of  this  iron  had  been  imported,  before  the  war,  from 
Belgium. 

rhe  Bristol  city  line  runs  from  New  York  to  Swansea,  and  as  freight  rates  can 
be  obtained  only  at  the  New  York  office  for  such  shipments  prospective  exporters 
should  take  pains  to  quote  c.i.f.  prices  and  should  be  particularly  careful  to  send  their 
quotations  in  English  currency.  Shipments  can  also  be  made  by  way  of  London, 
Liverpool,  or  Cardiff.  A  new  line  of  steamers  has  recently  been  organized  by  Furnace 
Withy  &  Co.,  (Ltd.),  of  Cardiff,  for  shipment  between  the  United  States  and  Cardiff. 
The  sailings  of  this  line  have  not  been  published,  as  the  company  has  not  yet  tried 
out  the  plan  sufficiently  long  to  determine  the  amount  of  available  trade. — (United 
States  Commerce  Reports.) 

AFRICAN  TOY  AND  SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 

Among  the  numerous  object-lessons  provided  by  the  British  Industries  Fair, 
held  last  month  in  London,  not  the  least  instructive  was  the  exhibition  of  toys  and 
games  in  illustrating  the  capacity  of  British  manufacturers  to  supply  soundly- 
constructed  articles  at  competitive  prices.  Toys  of  all  descriptions — constructional, 
educational,  mechanical,  in  wood  and  metal,  etc.,  as  well  as  sports  goods — toys  to 
suit  all  pockets  and  all  markets  were  displayed,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory features  of  the  Fair  was  the  concrete  evidence  that  British  makers  were 
covering  new  ground,  particularly  in  the  cheaper  lines  formerly  monopolized  by 
Germany,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  well  in  view  a  high  standard  of  production. 

All  this  is  of  special  interest  to  buyers  in  Africa  in  view  of  the  present  position 
of  the  trade  on  the  Continent.  Take  the  South  African  market  as  an  instance.  The 
trade  returns  tell  us  that  despite  a  decline  in  the  total  importation  of  toys  from 
£27,165  in  1913  to  £25,794  in  1914,  the  share  of  the  trade  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom  increased,  if  only  by  a  small  amount.  Actual  figures  were  £20,574  last 
year,  against  £20,248  in  1913.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  were  of  British  manufacture,  while  it  should  also  be  noted  that  America's 
share  fell  from  £2,891  in  1913  to  £2,762  last  year,  and  Germany's  from  £44,395  to 
£17,477.  The  latter  trade  is  now,  of  course,  entirely  suspended,  so  that  the  present 
activities  of  British  manufacturers  are  of  particular  interest  to  African  buyers,  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  price,  but  in  design  and  ingenuity  of  production.  For  instance, 
we  know  of  many  British  firms  who  have  laid  down  entirely  new  plant  to  cope  with 
this  new  trade,  and  buyers  can,  therefore,  be  assured  of  securing  suitable  goods  in 
every  way.  It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  mention  particular 
instances;  we  merely  desire  to  point  out,  first  to  manufacturers,  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  still  a  larger  share  in  Africa's  toy  trade,  and  of  bringing  their 
goods  to  the  notice  of  buyers,  and  secondly,  to  those  buyers  in  Africa,  the  choice 
selection,  the  range,  and  competitive  goods  of  the  best  make  which  they  can  now 
secure  from  British  manufacturers  who  are  laying  themselves  out  for  the  trade. 

With  regard  to  sporting  goods  in  South  Africa  it  is  true — and  natural — that  the 
trade  declined  last  year  compared  with  that  during  1915,  the  values  being  £81,804 
and  £92,079  respectively,  and  that  the  share  of  each  participating  country  declined  in 
company.  But  while  the  trade  of,  say,  America  dropped  by  about  54  per  cent,  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  fell  only  20  per  cent,  and  at  that  level  accounted  for  the 
bulk  of  the  total  imports.  With  conditions  within  the  Union  returning  to  the 
normal  and  the  conquest  of  German  Southwest  Africa  practically  complete,  imports 
-viil  likewise  readjust  themselves,  while  the  expanding  markets  offered  by  other  parts 
,7.c  j\iVjcai  if  0f  lesser  importance,  are  each  worth  the  best  of  cultivation,  and  should 
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by  no  means  be  neglected.  The  point  is  that  the  people  of  the  Continent  will  be 
more  inclined,  with  the  resumption  of  their  normal  mode  of  living,  to  spend  money 
on  luxuries,  and  particularly  any  line  in  either  toys  and  games  or  sports  of  a 
"patriotic"  or  Imperial  nature,  either  in  construction  or  working,  should  make  a 
strong  appeal.  A  serious  competitor  is  out  of  the  running,  and  the  market  must  ho 
satisfied,  and  with  British  manufacturers  eager  for  the  trade,  there  is  no  reason  why. 
with  the  appointment  of  agents  in  the  territory,  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom 
should  not  forge  ahead  still  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. — (The 
African  World.) 

EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  ON  AUSTRALIAN  SHOE  INDUSTRY. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  in  its  report  on  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
shows  that  while  the  number  of  factories  has  increased  since  1909,  the  increase  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  absorb  the  increased  consumption,  with  the  result  that  the  imports 
have  risen  from  7-6  per  cent  of  the  local  requirements  in  1909  to  13-8  per  cent  in 
1913.  Apparently  the  greatly  increased  consumption  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
immigration,  and  the  local  manufacturers  have  not  yet  extended  sufficiently  to  keep 
up  with  that  increase.  The  commission  has  not  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
labour,  which  was  so  pronounced  two  years  ago,  and  it  was,  perhaps  this  fact  which 
prevented  the  launching  out  of  sufficient  capital  for  the  equipment  of  factories  to 
enable  the  people  to  be  shod  fully  by  local  manufacture.  Comparing  1909  and  1913, 
the  people  spent  in  the  latter  year  £903,000  more  on  locally  produced  boots  and  £381,- 
000  more  on  imported  boots.  In  the  total  they  spent  £1,281,000  more,  and  of  this  the 
Australian  trade  captured  70  per  cent  and  the  imported  trade  30  per  cent. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  statements  are  declared  to  be  not  as  con- 
tradictory as  might  be  thought.  The  boot  trade  was  at  the  outset  of  the  period  in 
almost  complete  command  of  the  Australian  market,  and  the  actual  figure  of  imports 
being  very  low  and  the  actual  figure  of  local  production  very  high,  a  small  amount 
of  additional  money  spent  upon  the  former  represents  a  high  percentage  upon  it, 
while  even  three  times  the  same  amount  of  actual  money  spent  upon  local  production 
is  a  low  percentage  when  taken  over  the  large  figure  (in  this  case  £3,089,000),  which 
is  the  starting  point.  Viewed  in  the  practical  business  aspect,  the  Australian  trade 
is  seen  to  have  added  to  its  output  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  increased  amount  of 
money  the  people  were  prepared  to  spend  on  boots  and  to  have  produced,  in  the  total, 
boots  to  the  value  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  that  sum.  One  of  the  features  entitling 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry  to  special  consideration  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  raw  material  is  produced  in  Australia. 

It  is  shown  that  72  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  1913  came  from  the  United  King- 
dom under  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  The  United  States  supplied  14  per  cent  of  the 
imports  under  a  duty  of  35  per  cent.  Upon  review  of  a  large  number  of  well-prepared 
statements  the  cost  of  importing  is  given  as  10  per  cent.  This,  with  the  statutory 
addition  of  10  per  cent  for  landed  values,  made  the  total  protection  43  per  cent  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  48£  per  cent  for  the  United  States.  Against  this,  however, 
it  is  added,  is  to  be  placed  the  disadvantage  of  the  local  manufacturers  in  having  to 
bear  the  burden  of  duties  upon  materials  used  in  the  local  manufacture,  whether  these 
duties  express  themselves  in  an  enhanced  price  for  such  articles  when  locally  produced 
or  are  actually  paid  at  the  custom  house  upon  imports.  This  can  not,  however,  it  is 
stated,  be  definitely  fixed. 

Only  five  applications  were  made  in  Victoria  for  increases  of  duties  on  boots  and 
shoes.  So  far  as  the  New  South  Wales  manufacturers  were  concerned,  the  commission 
entertained  little  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  lukewarmness  existed  as  to  the  statement 
made  by  their  association  and  that  made  by  the  Victorian  association.  The  Victorian 
Boot  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  commissioners  state,  numbers  15  manufacturers 
in  all,  and  on  questions  being  put  to  representative  witnesses  in  this  trade  as  to  why 
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BO  small  a  number  had  assisted  the  commission  in  the  most  direct  way,  if  they  really 
desired  increase  of  duty,  the  answer  was  given  either  that  they  probably  thought  the 
filling  up  of  the  forms  of  application,  involving  as  they  did  the  disclosure  of  the 
actual  condition  of  their  business  in  point  of  prosperity  or  otherwise,  was  a  deterrent, 
or,  as  it  was  sometimes  put,  "  It  was  too  much  trouble/' 

The  percentage  (13-8)  of  imports  to  the  total  consumption  of  Australia  suggested 
that  it  was  only  in  some  special  lines  the  Australian  manufacturer  was  unable  to 
compete,  ami  this  view  was  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  a  great  number  of  witnesses. 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  local  industry  supplying  any  large  portion 
of  the  requirements  in  infants'  shoes,  poplin,  or  other  evening  shoes  for  women,  and 
slippers. 

The  commission  devoted  special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  tendency  of 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  the 
direction  of  specialization,  little  or  no  effort  to  attain  that  end  has  been  made  in 
Australia.  While  the  commission  was  informed  that  importations  were  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  methods  of  specialization,  observed  by  our  competitors,  the  only  explana- 
tions offered  why  these  methods  are  not  followed  in  Australia  was  that  specialization 
is  only  possible  in  more  populous  countries  and  that  its  absence  here  is  due  to  retailers 
desiring  to  get  a  variety  from  the  same  factory. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 


,  MARKET  FOR  HARDWOOD  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  consumptive  demand  for  hardwoods  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  those  suit- 
able for  motor-body  building,  continues  active.  So  far  as  the  cabinet-making  industry 
is  concerned  there  is  some  slackening  off  to  record,  due  mainly  owing  to  the  lack  of 
skilled  labour  to  manufacture  furniture.  Many  retail  timber  merchants  have  ceased 
buying  until  the  'beginning  of  next  month  owing  to  stock-taking  operations.  It  is 
quite  a  custom  with  many  firms  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  to  balance  up  at  the  end 
of  J une,  because  of  the  long  days  in  which  to  take  stock  after  business  hours.  Taking 
the  position  of  the  market,  therefore,  as  a  whole  there  is  nothing  much  to  complain 
about,  and  the  prospect  is  far  from  discouraging.  Prices  remain  very  firm,  as,  indeed, 
they  must  do  until  such  times  as  lower  freights  become  an  actuality.  There  is  certainly 
no  room  for  shippers  to  cut  their  free-on-cars-at-the-mills  prices,  because  even  now 
these  are  at  a  low  limit.  The  bulk  of  the  high  prices  on  c.i.f.  purchases  are  secured 
by  the  steamship  companies. 

A  little  pause  is  noticeable  in  buying  on  c.i.f.  and  ex-quay  terms.  To  what  extent 
this  is  due  to  the  inability  of  shippers  to  quote,  or  the  disinclination  of  buyers  to 
complete  contracts,  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  This  much,  however,  can  safely  be  said, 
that  the  fresh  stock  lists  with  prices  attached,  recently  to  hand  from  shippers,  show,  if 
anything,  advanced  quotations. 

Arrivals  so  far  as  lumber  is  concerned  are  moderate,  despite  the  fact  that  one  or 
two  steamers  have  just  reached  this  port  with  fair  quantities  on  board. 

Low  quality  black  walnut  lumber  is  in  better  supply,  and  these  fresh  arrivals  will 
appeal  with  interest  to  cabinet-makers.  Meantime,  there  is  nothing  special  to  report 
regarding  prime  planks  except  that  stocks  are  very  meagre  indeed  and  prices  high, 

There  is  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  try  and  push  up  the  prices 
still  further  of  wagon  oak  planks;  whether  they  will  realize  their  objective  or  not  we 
cannot  say.    Prices  are  now  on  a  very  high  level  indeed. 

As  illustrating  the  cost  of  fresh  supplies  of  Japanese  oak,  it  is  reported  that  present 
freight  rates  are  4s.  per  cubic  foot  calliper  measure. 

Clean,  sizable,  white  ash  logs  command  much  attention  in  this  market  at  satis- 
factory prices.    Prime  ash  planks  are  scarce  and  dear. 

Prime  Quebec  birch  planks  and  lumber  are  in  excellent  demand.  Prices  have  had 
to  be  advanced  owing  to  higher  ocean  freights.    (The  Timber  Trades  Journal.) 
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PRODUCTION   OF   WOOD   PULP   IN  ARGENTINA. 

As  the  result  of  experiments  carried  out  by  a  Swedish  paper  expert,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  Argentina  produces  a  tree  in  abundance  which  provides  excellent 
raw  material,  better  even  in  quality  than  that  usually  employed  in  making  paper  pulp 
in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States.   This  tree  is  the  Araucaria  imbricata. 

With  a  view  to  confirming  independently  the  report  of  the  Swedish  expert,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  commissioned  two  Government  engineers  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  properties  of  the  Araucaria  imbricata.  These  gentlemen  recently 
presented  their  report,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  Territory  of  Neuquen  this 
tree  is  found  over  an  area  of  more  than  1,000,000  hectares  (2,470,000  acres).  Three 
and  one-half  average  trees  suffice  to  produce  1  ton  of  pulp.  Where  news  print  paper 
is  concerned,  two  and  one-half  trees  will  provide  1  ton  of  puljp. 

The  average  value  of  paper  and  cardboard  imported  into  Argentina  during  each 
of  the  years  190-9  to  1914  is  given  as  $5,000,000  gold  ($4,8-25,000  United  States 
currency),  while  in  the  same  years  the  wood-pulp  imports  varied  between  $460,000  and 
$960,000  gold  (between  $443,900  and  $926,400  United  States  currency).  The  principal 
countries  of  origin  of  these  imports  have  been  the  United  States,  Canada,  Norway. 
Sweden,  Finland  and  Germany. 

The  report  suggests  the  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  Neuquen  River  for  the 
production  of  energy  required  by  local  factories  which  might  be  established  to 
develop  the  industry,  and  gives  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  equipping 
an  up-to-date  paper  factory  in  the  territory.  The  figure  is  placed  at  $2,230,000  m/n 
($946,850  United  States  currency).  We  understand  that  a  syndicate  is  in  course 
of  being  formed  to  exploit  the  industry  on  the  basis  of  a  concession  from  the  National 
Government  of  forest  lands  to  the  extent  of  10,000  hectares  (24,700  acres). — United 
States  Commerce  Reports. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF  CUBA  IN  1914. 

The  Gaceta  Oficial  (Havana)  of  19th  May  publishes  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  at  the  opening  of  the  new  session  of  the  Cuban  Congress,  from  which 
the  following  particulars  are  extracted : — 

In  spite  of  the  serious  difficulties  which  have  arisen,  both  economically  and 
financially,  in  Cuba  owing  to  the  European  war  its  effect  has  not  been  so  keenly  felt 
as  in  most  countries  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Thanks  to  the  energy  and  decision 
of  the  producing  classes  and  to  the  advantageous  prices  realized  for  sugar  which  thus 
stimulated  the  principal  industry,  there  would,  said  the  President,  be  comparatively 
little  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  financial  troubles  which  have  arisen  owing  to  the 
decreased  imports  and  the  consequent  falling-off  in  Customs  revenues,  as  well  as  the 
depression  which  has  affected  the  various  industries.  The  conflict  which  has  disturbed 
the  entire  world  since  last  August  is  followed  with  profound  interest  by  Cuban 
citizens,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  belligerents  are  in  intimate  commercial  relations 
with  Cuba. 

Apart  from  the  effect  of  the  war,  however,  conditions  have  not  been  as  favour- 
able as  could  be  desired.  The  sugar  harvest  was  retarded  considerably,  through  the 
abundant  rains  which  fell  in  November,  December  and  January.  Consequently,  the 
working  population,  especially  the  rural,  who  practically  depend  for  their  existence 
on  their  work  in  the  sugar  plantations,  remained  inactive  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  lack  of  money  prevented  the  life  and  business  animation  usual  to  harvest 
time.  The  Treasury  has  suffered,  as  is  natural,  from  circumstances  so  adverse;  as 
revenue  is  mainly  raised  by  indirect  taxes,  such  as  customs  dues  and  the  tuxes  on 
alcoholic  liquors,  etc.,  the  lack  of  money  among  the  working  population  has  especially 
affected  the  State  receipts. 
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The  Lmporl  statistics  explain  the  shortage  of  customs  revenue.  During  the  year 
I'.M  1  the  value  of  the  merchandise  imported,  excluding  specie,  was  118,202,963  dols., 
as  against  1.40,132,493  dels,  in  1913,  a  difference  of  21,929,530  dols.  In  the  period 
July-December,  191  I,  the  import  trade  amounted  to  58,213,559  dols.,  of  which 
Germany's  share  was  1,459,949  dols.,  as  against  4,70.1,596  dols.  in  the  corresponding 
beriod  of  L913,  while  France  sent  goods  to  the  value  of  1,654,110  dols.,  as  compared 
with  3,959,60]  dols.  in  July-December,  1913. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  observe  that  as  regards  exports,  owing  to  the  high 
prices  [etched  by  sugar  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  and  to  the  general  development 
in  production,  there  was  a  considerable  increase.  In  1914  the  value  of  exports 
amounted  to  174,535,447  dols.,  as  compared  with  164,611,059  dols.,  an  increase  of 
9,924,388  dols.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  exports  amounted  to  69,578,487  dols., 
as  againsl  65,172,681  dols.  in  the  period  July-December,  1913. — (Board  of  Trade 
Journal.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Weekending  July  22,  1915. 

TV  I  1  r  ,  1.  L  . 

Oats. 

JJil  I  1C  V  • 

Bushels. 

2  416 

1^29(5 
5,599 
3[930 
2,390 
5,135 
7,085 
6,33i 
2,873 

4,147 

Flax. 

Bushels. 

3  228 
124^503 
153  445 

294,081 
107,202 

J.  UGtlln. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

66  477 
139[  727 

74  794 
421J38 

00,102 
138,091 
294,555 
497.707 

74,339 

120,969 
3,174 
143,452 

Bushels. 

15,434 
25,' 281 
58,857 
44,' 263 
4,590 
63,417 
97,489 
61,804 
20,858 

73,871 
3,750 
111,624 

Bushels. 

87  555 
290^807 

9Q9  fiQ^ 

469,931 
367,163 
313,845 
399,129 
700,059 
98,070 

445,115 
42,483 
352,637 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

134,215 

Port  Arthur — 

246,128 
35,559 
95,682 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  ... 
Total  terminal  elevators  

1,879 

2,041,125 

581,238 

43,083 

1,194,043 

3,859,489 

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

1,695 
61,517 

22,179 
54,635 

4,218 
4,879 

28.092 
121,949 

918 

63,212 

76,814 

9,097 

918 

150,041 

42,250 

33,259 

42,250 

36  594 
]5',541 
5,885 
545  078 
13,526 
50,932 

63,630 
311,861 

322,222 
546,253 
202,484 
56.833 
22,968 

Midland— 

3,335 

*  15,541 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

71,97i 
'  41 

38,480 

5,885 
450,946 

2,173 

19  9>8 
*13,'485 

12,452 

Kingston — 

6,063 
46,905 

57,567 
247,815 

17,111 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

236,367 
65,683 

35,362 
461,248 
149,347 

48,324 

50,493 
19,322 
40,^73 

12,564 
*  5,000 

3,509 
22,968 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  public  elevators  

*34,020 

32,552 

2,236,057 

495,322 

1,544,485 

129,672 

*  34,026 
1,227,513 

6,245,587 

2,599,659 

2,202,537 

181,852 

*  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
July  22,  1915. 


trades . 

lerrmnals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

12,378 
417,454 
811,098 
377,024 
137,939 

Bushels. 

11,497 
39,333 
4,691 
1,328 

Bushels. 

"235,068" 
78,886 
37,741 
4,725 

Bushels. 

12,378 
654,459 
901,481 
454,098 
147,355 
1,328 

428,560 

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

No.  6  „   

Other   

285,232 

4,426- 

138,902 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

2,041,125 

63,212 

495,322 

2,599,659 

323 
189,919 
99,992 
66,828 

323 
730,561 
228,281 
258,940- 
106,871 
283,204 
594^357 

No.  2   

No.  3     „    ..  .  

5,136 
22,780' 
11,326 
21,872- 
13,454 

2,246 

535,506 
105,509 
180,786 
84,999 
269,750 
367,935 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed   .   

No.  2   

224,176 

Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

581,238 

76,814 

1,544,485 

2,202,537 

1,677 
4,643 
2,777 

l,b77 
49,376 
50,528 
28,739 
10,086 
41,446 

No.  3  C.W  

9,868 
11.332 
6,629 
9,613 
5,641 

34,865 
36.419 
22,110 
473 

35,805 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed   

Flax — 

No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  



43,083 

9,097 

129,672 

181,852 

978,159 
188,756 
14,508 

52 

32,552 

1,010,763 
188,756 
15,374 

12,620 

No.  3  C.W  

866 

Other   

12,620 

Totals,  Flax  

1,194,043 

918 

32,552 
34,026 

1,227,513 
34,026 

3,859,489 

150,041 

2,236,057 

6,245,5S7 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  thee* 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

891 —  Brass  sheets  and  rods,  also  calcium  carbide. — A  London  firm  desires  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brass  sheets  and  rods,  and  also  of  calcium 
carbide,  who  can  quote  for  shipment  to  Australia. 

892 —  Eggs. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  shippers  of  eggs. 

893 —  Montreal  potash.— A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducers of  Montreal  potash. 

894 —  Agency. — A  London  merchant  is  willing  to  undertake  the  sales  agency  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  textiles;  also  other  lines  of  a  non-technical  character. 

895 —  Frozen  salmon. — A  London  fish  salesman  having  a  large  market  for  Canadian 
frozen  salmon,  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  exporters  in  the  Dominion. 

896—  Timber. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  with  a  house  in  London  require 
the  following  commodities:  soft  spruce  for  the  manufacture  of  matches;  pine  for  con- 
struction, either  red  or  white. 

897 —  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  with  a  house  in  Paris  require  the 
following  commodities: — Preserved  butter  in  labelled  boxes  of  \  pound  and  1  pound 
net;  pork  and  beef  sausages,  about  25  centimetres  long  by  30  in  diameter  (of  the 
same  type  as  sold  by  Messrs.  Morrison  Armour  &  Co.).  See  page  2>60  for  further 
particulars. 

898 —  Coal,  cattle,  paper  and  woodpulp.— A  French  firm  desires  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  coal,  live  cattle,  paper  and  woodpulp.  For  further 
particulars  see  page  No.  261. 

899 —  Colliery  supplies. — A  well  known  concern  in  South  'Wales  desires  to  obtain 
supplies  from  Canadian  exporters.   For  further  particulars  see  page  No.  260. 

900 —  Fruit  growers. — A  'Welsh  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  fruit 
growers  and  fruit  growers'  associations. 

<K)1 — Potatoes. — A  Cienfuegos  commission  merchant  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes.    Bank  references. 

9j02  -Codfish. — A  commission  merchant  in  Cienfuegos  inquires  for  the  names  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  codfish.    Bank  references. 

903— Preserved  fruits.— A  Cienfuegos  broker  is  prepared  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  preserved  fruits.    Bank  references. 
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I  A  Santiago  de  Cuba  commission  merchant  inquires  for  the  names  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  codfish,  hake,  haddock,  herring,  stockfish,  canned  salmon, 
potatoes,  hay  and  oats.    Goods  to  be  sold  on  a  commission  basis. 

Codfish.    A  leading  firm  in  Havana  is  prepared  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  codfish  in  large  scale. 

9  ■'<    Potatoes  and  oats. — A  commission  merchant  in  Havana  is  open  to  represent 

Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes  and  oats.  Good  references  offered. 

907    A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Barcelona,  Sipain,  invites  correspond- 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  the  following  commodities:  electric  supplies,  lard, 
grense,  paraffine  and  stearine,  machinery  and  implements  for  agriculture,  leather 
i  1  all  kinds,  barley,  chemical  fertilizers,  engineering  supplies,  machinery  for  manu- 
facture of  concrete,  coal  and  pulp  for  paper  manufacture.    Good  references  offered. 

90S — Salted  codfish. — A  firm  in  Scotland  who  handle  large  quantities  of  dried 
salted  codfish  and  other  fish  are  open  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  shippers. 

909 —  Cascara  bark. — A  Liverjpool  firm  desires  addresses  of  British  Columbia 

shippers  of  Cascara  bark. 

910 —  Frozen  salmon. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  fish  salesmen  ask  to  be  placed  in 
communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  frozen  salmon. 

911 —  Cement  coated  wire  nails. — A  London  firm  are  open  to  purchase  supplies 
of  cement  coated  wire  nails  and  desire  the  names  of  manufacturers  who  are  in  a 
position  to  supply  them. 

912 —  Salted  fish. — A  Glasgow  firm  who  are  in  the  market  for  a  quantity  of  salted 

fish  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  producers. 

913 —  Salted  codfish. — A  firm  of  fish  curers  and  importers  of  Hull,  are  open  to 
receive  offers  of  salted  codfish  from  Canadian  producers. 

914 —  Minerals. — A  Lancashire  chemical  manufacturing  firm  wishes  to  hear  from 
Canadian  galvanizers  and  others,  who  can  offer  flux  skimmings,  lime  ashes,  and  spelter, 
of  which  they  seek  supplies. 

915 —  Aluminum. — A  Liverpool  firm  who  are  large  buyers  of  granulated  aluminum 
and  also  ingot  and  bar  aluminum  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firms  who  can 
supply  same. 

916 —  Celluloid. — A  Yorkshire  manufacturing  company  who  seek  supplies  of 
celluloid  asks  for  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  that  article. 

917 —  Turkeys. — A  London  firm  of  poultry  importers,  anticipating  a  large  demand 
for  Canadian  turkeys,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers. 

918 —  Canned  goods,  etc. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  commission  agents  who  claim  an 
extensive  connection  with  buyers,  would  like  to  secure  the  agencies  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  shippers,  seeking  export  trade.  They  specially  suggested  canned  goods, 
but  are  prepared  to  handle  any  lines  saleable  in  this  market. 

919 —  Hosiery. — A  London  firm  who  are  open  to  purchase  supplies  of  hoisery, 
cotton  and  worsted  wishes  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
who  can  fill  orders. 

920—  Woollen  goods,   military  boots  and  foodstuffs. — A  London  association 

desires  quotations,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  seen  on  page  266. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information  : — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada.. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — 'Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  J aneiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  GeneraL 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India : 

Calcutta:   Director-General  of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Pern: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Oonsul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-CensuL 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  (Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.   J.   Egan,   Norwich   Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.   de  B.  Arnaud,   Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Aadrcss,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26.  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar   Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas*. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN   HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  August  9,  1915.  No.  602. 

RUSSIA. 

Eeport  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just) 

The  following  article  taken  from  a  leading  Russian  paper  has  impressed  the 
Canadian  Special  Commissioner  as  so  powerful  and  complete  a  statement  of  the 
Russo-Gerrnan  trade  position  that  it  is  forwarded  as  an  interim  report : — 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

Dr.  L  M.  Goldstein,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Moscow  University,  has  con- 
tributed recently  an  interesting  article,  of  which  a  translation  follows,  to  the  Bussky 
Slovo,  the  largest  paper  in  Russia,  published  in  Moscow,  in  which  he  sets  out  the 
history  of  the  movement  for  the  calculated  economic  enslavement  of  Russia  which 
Germany  has  engineered  for  years.  Dr.  Goldstein  has  added  a  series  of  graphic  dia- 
grams which  show  the  German  proportion  in  value  and  in  volume  of  the  total  importa- 
tion into  Russia  of  a  multitude  of  imported  articles,  as  against  that  supplied  from 
all  other  countries.  This  is  a  realistic  presentation  of  a  subject  in  which  Canada, 
with  the  other  allied  countries,  is  interested,  and  the  permission  of  the  author  to 
reproduce  the  article  has  been  secured  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  who  is 
at  present  visiting  Russia.  The  interest  of  Dr.  Goldstein's  statement  will  be  increased 
when  it  is  stated  that  he  has  been  for  years  a  member  of  the  Chancellery  for  prepar- 
ing treaties  of  commerce  under  the  Imperial  Ministries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Finance  in  Petrograd. 

Dr.  Goldstein  visited  Canada  two  years  ago  at  the  request  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, and  carried  away  an  enduring  regard  for  the  practical  working  of  free 
British  institutions  in  the  overseas  dominions  of  the  Crown. 

THE  GERMAN  YOKE. 

The  traditional  friendship  of  Germany  for  Russia,  about  which  the  German 
official  press  has  written  so  much,  when  demanding  every  manner  of  political  and 
economic  concession  on  the  part  of  Russia,  has  an  interesting  history. 

During  the  era  of  Napoleon  I,  Russia  saved  Germany  from  complete  ruin  and 
subjugation.  In  the  time  of  Xapoleon  III.,  Russia  need  only  have  moved  a  few 
army  corps  to  the  German  frontier — and  the  Franco-Prussian  war  would  not  have 
given  Germany  two  new  provinces,  of  such  great  importance  in  the  economic 
development  and  supremacy  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  the  least  important  in  the  question 
of  the  progress  of  German  power  was  the  levied  contribution  of  five  milliards  from 
France. 

German  gratefulness  for  these  services,  which  made  Germany  a  Great  Power, 
was  very  original. 

Following  Bismarck's  maxim,  "  Russia  must  always  be  kept  busy  in  Asia," 
German  politicians  always  endeavoured  to  thrust  Russia  face  to  face  with  various 
Asiatic  complications,  and  as  we  had  our  hands  full  in  the  Far  East,  we  were 
naturally  unable  to  evince  much  energy  in  the  West. 

Russians  have  to  thank  the  agitation  of  William  IT.,  against  the  Yellow  Peril, 
for  the  war  with  Japan. 
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The  hopes  of  German  diplomacy,  that  Japan  would  be  the  ally  of  Germany  and 
immediately  attack  Russia  in  the  rear,  are  partly  responsible  for  the  impudence  with 
which  Germany  threw  US  the  glove  in  the  present  war. 

If  the  hopes  oi  Germany  regarding  the  assistance  of  Japan  and  the  neutrality  of 
England  had  been  realized— Germany  might  have  been  in  the  position  to  dictate 
another  commercial  treaty  to  Russia. 

Of  what  nature  this  new  treaty  would  have  been  can  be  very  clearly  seen  from 
the  following  particulars  concerning  that  role  which  was  beginning  to  be  played  in 
onr  import-,  hy  exports  from  Germany. 

r>y  taking  advantage  of  the  war  with  Japan,  so  disadvantageous  to  Russia,  which 
made  a  tariff  war  impossible  on  our  part,  Germany  dictated  the  terms  of  the  last 
Russo-German  Commercial  Treaty,  with  the  view  of  quickly  making  of  Russia  an 
economic  German  colony. 

IMPORTS  FROM  GERMANY  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

How  rapidly  Germany  occupied  our  markets  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
data  of  official  comparisons  of  our  foreign  trade: — 

Imports  into  Russia  from  (or  through) 


Germany  England 

Years.  In  per  cent  of  the  Total  Import. 

1898-1902   34.6  18.6 

1903-1907   37.2  14-8 

1908-1912   41.6  13.4 

1912   45.4  12.2 

1913   47.5  12.6 

1914.  Jan.-June   49.6  13.3 


Helped  by  the  export  premiums  of  her  own  syndicates,  the  skillful  handling  and 
regulation  of  her  railway  tariffs,  and  numerous  other  measures,  Germany  grasped 
therefore  nearly  half  of  the  entire  imports  into  Russia.  England's  share,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  still  exceeded  the  half  of  imports  from 
Germany,  diminished  rapidly,  and  went  down  to  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  German 
imports. 

No  matter  how  interesting  these  general  figures,  characteristic  of  the  part 
played  by  Germany  in  Russian  imports,  they  but  insufficiently  show  the  immense 
activity  of  Germany  in  Russian  economic  life. 

A  clear  picture  of  the  enormous  importance  of  the  German  peril  in  Russia 
may  be  only  obtained  after  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  part  played  by  Germany 
in  the  import  into  Russia  of  various  products. 

IMPORTS  INTO  RUSSIA. 

With  this  object  in  view  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  statistical  data  of 
Russia's  foreign  trade  for  1912  and  1913,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of 
imports  into  Russia  from  Germany  (or  through  Germany)  and  from  other  countries. 

Several  hundred  important  products  imported  into  Russia,  dealt  with  by  us, 
will  give,  we  believe,  even  to  the  reader  unacquainted  with  this  question,  a  fairly 
vivid  picture  as  to  how  Germany  burrowed  into  Russian  economic  life,  and  firmly 
established  herself  at  the  same  time,  as  agent  for  our  trade  with  other  nations,  in 
which  capacity  she  gained  enormous  advantages. 

The  following  table,  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  diagrams  submitted  and 
which  were  too  numerous  to  reproduce,  will  show  the  imports  into  Russia  from 
Germany,  indicating  which  of  the  products  coming  from  Germany  (or  through 
Germany)  could  be  made  in  Russia,  and  which  of  them  could  be  imported  from 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Japan,  United 
States,  and  other  countries.  The  total  imports  into  Russia  are  also  shown,  as  well  as 
the  percentage  and  value  of  imports  from  Germany  and  the  percentage  and  quantity 
of  imports  into  Russia  from  countries  other  than  Germany : — 
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JAPAN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

Yokohama,  July  3,  1915. 

the  foreign  trade  of  japan. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  was 
yen  589,082,000,  including  yen  300,664,000  of  exports  and  yen  288,418,000  of  imports, 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  being  yen  12,246,000.  When  compared  with  the 
same  interval  in  1914,  the  exports  mark  a  loss  of  yen  10,968,000  and  the  imports  a 
loss  of  yen  93,968,000,  making  a  total  decrease  of  yen  104,936,000.  The  principal 
exports  which  show  an  increase  over  those  of  the  same  period  in  1914,  are  rice,  tea, 
copper,  habutaye,  camphor  and  fish  oil.  The  rest  with  few  exceptions,  all  decreased. 
The  export  trade  with  England,  British  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Dutch  India, 
Russia,  Asiatic  Russia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Australia  and  Argentine  increased,  but 
the  trade  with  other  countries  decreased.  Japanese  trade  especially  fell  off  with  China 
and  the  United  States,  and  gained  most  with  Russia  and  England.  In  short,  however, 
the  export  trade  was  generally  inactive  during  the  last  half  year.  As  to  the  import 
trade,  every  staple  product  fell,  except  wool,  hemp  and  oil  cake.  The  great  diminution 
in  the  volume  of  iron  and  raw  cotton,  of  which  the  importation  is  usually  very  great, 
was  especially  noticeable.  The  import  trade  with  all  countries  fell  off,  except  with 
China  and  the  Kwantung  Province.  The  imports  from  India  and  England  especially 
decreased,  owing  to  a  sudden  falling  off  in  the  demand  of  Japan  for  raw  cotton  from 
the  former,  and  for  iron  and  textiles  from  the  latter  country. 

paper  industry  in  japan. 

Up  to  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  paper  manufacturing  industry  in  Japan  was 
producing  poor  results,  but  the  revision  of  the  tariff  at  that  time  resulted  in  increased 
activity  by  various  paper  mill  companies,  and  some  of  these  enlarged  their  works 
and  several  new  concerns  were  started. 

Many  of  these  mills  however,  engaged  only  in  the  production  of  inferior  printing 
paper,  wrapping  paper  and  news  paper,  and  the  production  of  better  grade  paper  was 
comparatively  small.  The  result  was  that  the  market  was  always  flooded  with  paper 
of  poor  quality,  and  that  good  quality  could  only  be  obtained  with  difficulty  in  the 
country. 

The  outbreak  of  war  dealt  a  heavy  blow  on  the  import  of  pulp  and  German  and 
Austrian  paper  manufactures,  and  these  circumstances  tended  to  encourage  greatly 
the  local  market,  especially  as  there  was  a  general  scarcity  of  paper  in  the  Far  East.  A 
considerable  number  of  export  orders  were  placed  in  Japan,  news  paper  being  exported 
even  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  contracts  are  being  placed  with  Japanese  manufacturers 
even  for  the  better  grade  papers. 

One  large  mill,  the  Noda  Paper  Mill,  has  recently  reconstructed  its  machinery 
and  is  now  producing  good  quality  paper  and  curtailing  its  output  of  cheaper  kinds. 

The  Fuji  Paper  Mill  at  Osaka  is  also  desirous  of  producing  good  quality  paper 
but  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  water  for  bleaching  purposes  contains  salt. 

ocean  navigation  subsidies. 

The  following  arrangement  passed  the  Japanese  Diet  during  last  session  and  was 
published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  21mt  of  June,  1915. 
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Contracts  may  be  concluded  for  the  grant  of  subsidies  within  the  limits  of  the 
amounts  mentioned  below  for  four  years,  that  is,  from  1916  (financial  year)  to  1919 
(financial  year")  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ocean  Navigation  Subsidy 
Law,  In  aid  of  navigation  on  the  European  North  and  South  American  and  Austra- 
lian lines. 


European  Line — 

1916   £184,970 

191"   179,070 

191S   172,500 

1919   160,230 

North  American  Line — 

1916   301,050 

1917   286,050 

191S   272,550 

1919  .  .   256,140 

South  American  Line — 

1916   30,370 

1917  4   29,730 

1915   29,080 

1919                                                                                            .  .  .  27,500 

Australian  Line — 

1916   17,740 

1917   16,360 

1918   17,300 

1919   19,240 


Contracts  may  also  be  concluded  for  the  grant  of  subsidies  within  the  limits  of 
£28,000  on  the  South  Sea  line,  £10,000  on  the  Dairen  line,  and  £25,150  on  the  Japan 
Sea  line  in  the  fiscal  years  of  1916  and  1917  subject  to  the  following  conditions: — 

TONNAGE  AND  SPEED  OF  VESSELS. 

On  the  South  Seas  Java  line  there  must  be  four  vessels  of  over  3,000  tons  gross 
with  a  maximum  speed  of  11  knots  per  hour. 

On  the  Darien  line  there  must  be  four  vessels  of  over  2,000  tons  gross  with  a 
maximum  speed  of  14  knots  per  hour. 

On  the  Vladivostock  direct  line  there  must  be  one  vessel  of  over  2,000  tons  gross 
with  a  maximum  speed  of  14  knots  per  hour. 

On  the  Vladivostock  "  calling  via  ports  "  line  there  must  be  one  vessel  of  over 
1,400  tons  gross  with  a  maximum  speed  of  11  knots  per  hour. 

On  the  Karafuto  line  there  must  be  two  vessels  of  over  700  tons  gross  with  a 
maximum  speed  of  10  knots  per  hour. 

NUMBER  OF  JOURNEYS  EACH  YEAR. 

The  journey  on  the  Java  line  should  be  four  weekly  at  least,  that  is,  over  16 
journeys  in  one  year. 

The  journey  on  the  Dairen  line  should  be  once  every  two  weeks  at  least,  that  is, 
over  104  journeys  in  one  year. 

The  journey  on  the  Vladivostock  direct  line  should  be  weekly  at  least,  that  is, 
over  48  journeys  in  one  year,  but  navigation  during  the  winter  season  may  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  journey  on  the  Vladivostock  "calling  via  ports"  line  should  be  monthly  at 
least,  that  is,  over  24  journeys  in  one  year.  The  navigation  during  the  winter  season 
may  be  suspended. 

The  journey  on  the  Karafuto  line  should  be  five  journeys  monthly  at  least,  that 
is,  over  40  journeys  in  one  year.  The  navigation  during  the  winter  season  may  be 
suspended. 
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IRON   AND  STEEL   VESSELS  REQUIRED. 

The  vessels  to  be  used  on  the  Java  line  should  be  exclusively  built  of  iron  01 
steel. 

The  vessels  to  be  used  on  service  on  the  Vladivostock  lines  and  Karafuto  line 
should  be  exclusively  of  iron  or  steel,  not  more  than  20  years  old. 

The  vessels  to  be  used  on  service  on  the  Dairen  line  should  be  exclusively  of  iron 
or  steel,  not  more  than  23  years  old. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS. 

When  it  is  deemed  necessary,  the  government  may  order  an  addition  to,  or  change 
in,  the  ports  of  call. 

Passenger  and  freight  rates  shall  be  fixed  with  the  government's  sanction. 

When  it  is  deemed  necessary,  the  government  may  cause  passenger  and  freight 
rates  to  be  lowered,  specifying  the  different  classes. 

Mails  are  to  be  carried  by  the  vessels  free  of  charge. 

The  government  by  issuing  the  necessary  orders  may  purchase  or  charter  the 
vessels  on  the  above  lines  at  a  proper  remuneration. 

The  government  may  make  the  subsidized  companies  carry  not  more  than  three 
apprentices  on  board  each  vessel  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 

In  times  of  emergency,  the  government  may  use  the  vessels  and  crews  on  service 
on  those  lines,  but  in  this  case,  such  expenses  shall  be  duly  paid  for. 

REDUCTION  OF  SUBSIDIES. 

Subsidies  shall  be  granted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  decree.  In 
case  the  number  of  journeys  is  reduced  or  the  mileage  is  shortened  consequent  upon 
the  failure  to  visit  the  regular  ports  of  call,  the  subsidies  to  be  granted  shall  be 
reduced  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  decree. 

In  case  the  vessels  to  be  used  do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  above 
conditions  either  under  the  government's  sanction  or  under  inevitable  circumstance, 
such  subsidies  may  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  decree. 

A  security  corresponding  in  value  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  subsidy  shall 
be  deposited. 

THE  IMPOSING  OF  FINES. 

In  case  the  number  of  journeys  is  reduced  without  adequate  reasons,  or  proper 
vessels  are  not  used  on  the  service,  or  repairing  or  repletion  is  not  attended  to,  or 
the  time  schedule  is  delayed  or  altered,  or  the  contract  is  not  fulfilled  both  in 
taking  in  or  discharging  mails,  or  the  regular  ports  of  call  are  omitted,  or  otherwise 
it  is  found  that  acts  have  been  performed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Decree,  a 
fine  shall  be  imposed  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case  per  day,  per  less  than  twelve 
hours,  or  per  each  journey. 

CANCELLATION  OF  SUBSIDY. 

In  case  the  contractor  has  shifted  his  obligations  to  another  party  without  the 
Government's  sanction,  or  has  not  carried  out  the  navigations  as  provided  for  in  the 
Decree  in  the  period  of  one  year,  such  contract  shall  be  cancelled  and  the  grant  of 
subsidies  stopped.  Further,  the  subsidy  due  for  the  navigation  carried  out  during 
that  year  shall  be  refunded,  and  the  security  shall  be  confiscated.  The  designation  of 
the  term  of  one  year  in  the  above  paragraph  means  one  whole  year,  that  is,  from 
April  1  to  March  31. 

THE  CHINA  LINE. 

In  aid  of  navigation  on  the  China  line  a  contract  may  be  concluded  for  the  grant 
of  subsidies  within  the  limits  of  £53,800  each  fiscal  year  from  101 G  to  1917,  subject 
to  the  conditions  as  stated  below. 

83949—2 
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Iron  or  steel  vessels  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  over  27,000  tons  shall  be  pro- 
vided,  together  with  proper  cargo  discharging  facilities  at  places  appointed  by  the 
Government. 

Navigation  shall  be  carried  out  on  Shanghai-Hankow  line,  Hankow  Ichang  line, 
Hunan  Line,  and  such  other  lines  as  are  fixed  by  the  Government. 

The  number  of  journey.-,  terminal  points  and  ports  of  call  shall  be  as  determined 
by  the  Government,  and  also  the  time  schedule  shall  be  as  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  there  shall  not  be  less  than  nine  journeys  monthly  on  the  Shanghai-Hankow 
line,  with  not  less  than  six  in  winter  time,  and  six  journeys  monthly  on  the  Hankow- 
Ichang  line,  with  not  less  than  four  in  winter  time.  ( 

The  qualifications  of  the  vessels  to  be  put  on  service  on  each  line  shall  be  so 
determined  by  the  Government.    Vessels  of  over  2,000  tons  gross  with  a  maximum 

i  of  11  knots  shall  be  used  on  the  Shanghai-Hankow  line,  and  those  of  over  1,500 
tons  gross  with  maximum  speed  of  10  knots  per  hour  on  the  Hankow-Ichang  line. 

SHANGHAI,  NORTH  CHINA,  AND  MAINLAND-HOKKAIDO  LINES. 

In  aid  of  navigation  on  the  above  lines,  a  contract  may  be  concluded  subject  to 
the  following  conditions  for  the  grant  of  subsidies  within  the  limits  of  £21,500  on  the 
Shanghai  line,  £11,700  on  the  North  China  line,  and  £5,000  on  the  Mainland-Hokkaido 
line  for  the  fiscal  years  1916  and  1917,  and  £10,750,  £4,710,  and  £2,490,  respectively, 
for  the  year  1918. 

On  the  Shanghai  line  there  shall  be  two  vessels  of  over  3,000  tons  gross  with  a 
maximum  speed  of  14  knots  per  hour,  while  on  the  subsidiary  lines  there  shall  be  two 
vessels  of  over  2,500  tons  gross  with  maximum  speed  of  14  knots  per  hour,  and  in 
addition  three  subsidiary  steamers. 

TONNAGE  AND  SPEED  OF  VESSELS. 

On  the  North  China  line  there  shall  be  four  vessels  of  over  1,500  tons  gross  with 
a  maximum  speed  of  12  knots  per  hour,  while  on  the  subsidiary  line  there  shall  be 
three  vessels. 

On  the  Mainland-Hokkaido  line  there  shall  be  two  vessels  of  over  700  tons  gross 
with  a  maximum  speed  of  10  knots  per  hour. 

On  the  Shanghai  line,  journeys  shall  be  weekly  at  least,  that  is,  52  journeys  in 
one  year,  while  on  the  subsidiary  lines  there  shall  be  two  journeys  each  week  and  104 
journeys  in  one  year. 

On  the  North  China  line,  journeys  shall  be  weekly  at  least,  that  is,  over  47  jour- 
neys in  one  year,  while  on  the  subsidiary  lines  they  shall  be  fortnightly  at  least,  that 
is,  34  journeys  in  one  year,  but  navigation  during  the  winter  season  may  be  sus- 
pended. 

On  the  Mainland-Hokkaido  line  the  journeys  shall  be  daily  at  least,  that  is,  365 
journeys  in  one  year. 

The  vessels  to  be  put  on  service  on  the  Shanghai  line,  its  subsidiary  lines  and 
North  China  line  are  all  to  be  of  iron  or  steel  and  not  more  than  twenty  years  old. 

The  vessels  to  be  put  on  service  on  the  Mainland-Hokkaido  line  are  all  to  be 
exclusively  of  iron  or  steel. 

(N.B.) — The  regulations  with  regard  to  Government  control,  mails,  etc.,  on  the 
European,  American,  and  Australian  lines  apply  also  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  other 
lines. 

DYEING  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  598,  there  was  published  a  translation  of  a  Bill,  intro- 
duced into  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Japan,  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and 
chemicals.  The  text  of  this  new  law,  however,  which  has  recently  been  published  in 
the  Official  Gazette,  indicates  that  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  law,  as  outlined 
in  the  above  Bulletin.    The  text  of  the  law  is  altered  in  the  important  particular  that 
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Article  5  ("In  case  of  a  company  which,  carrying  on  another  line  of  business, 
engages  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  chemicals  according  to  the  law,  as  an 
auxiliary  venture,  the  stipulations  of  the  two  preceding  articles  shall  apply")  is 
deleted.  The  Bill  is  now  amended  to  the  effect  that  no  subsidy  shall  be  granted  to 
any  company  which  does  not  engage  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and 
medicines.  In  consequence  of  this  excision,  gas  companies  and  coke  manufacturers, 
who  were  about  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  medicines  as  subsidiary 
work,  are  guaranteed  no  protection  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 


ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Bertram  8.  Well.) 

Buenos  Ames,  June  20,  1915. 

TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Few  countries  outside  of  Europe  have  been  more  affected,  commercially,  by  the 
European  war  than  Argentina.  August  1st  found  this  republic  in  the  midst  of  a 
commercial  and  financial  crisis,  brought  on  by  over-trading,  speculation  in  land  and 
the  abuse  of  credit.  European  conditions  were  then  blamed  for  what  was  in  reality 
an  internal  disorder.  The  more  conscientious  observers,  however,  knew  better;  to 
them  it  was  apparent  that  the  disorganization  of  the  world's  markets  was  not  aggra- 
vating the  situation  of  the  republic,  but  had  come  at  an  opportune  moment  to  help 
it  to  re-establish  itself  after  the  long  period  of  depression  through  which  it  had 
passed.  The  trade  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  have  just  been 
published,  and  while  a  remarkable  falling-off  in  the  value  of  goods  imported  is  shown, 
the  increase  in  values  of  agricultural  products  exported  is  equally  marked.  Imports 
have  decreased  to  the  extent  of  $45,800,000  (48  per  cent)  as  compared  with  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year,  and  exports  increased  by  $35,316,208  (28  per  cent).  The  total 
value  of  the  importations  for  the  quarter  under  review  (excluding  bullion)  is 
$49,267,625,  and  that  of  the  exportations,  $157,265,324,  thus  showing  a  balance  of 
trade  for  the  period  of  $107,967,699  in  favour  of  the  republic. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

To  appreciate  properly  the  significance  of  this  figure,  it  is  desirable  to  consider 
it  in  its  relation  to  the  balance  of  trade  for  previous  years.  The  following  figures 
show  the  trade  balances  for  the  years  1906-1915,  inclusive: — 


Year.  Imports.  Exports.  Balance  of  trade. 

1906   269,970,000  292,253,000  +22,283,000 

1907   285,860,000  296,204,000  +10,343,000 

1908   272,972,000  366,005,000  +93,032,605 

1909   302,756,000  397,350,000  +94,594,000 

1910   351,770,000  372,626,00.0  +20,855,000 

1911   366,810,000  324,697,000  —42,113,000 

1912   384,883,000  480,391,000  +95,537,000 

1913   421,352,000  483,504,000  +62,152,000 

1914   271,817,000  349,254,000  +77,437,000 

1915.  1st  quarter   49,227,000  157,265,000  +107,967,000 


Tiie  amount  of  gold  held  in  the  "  Caja  de  Conversion"  (National  Conversion 
Fund)  has  been  steadily  rising  as  a  result  of  increased  exportation,  and  this  week 
reached  the  total  of  $304,770,000,  being  $90,000,000  more  than  at  the  same  week  last 
year,  and  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  is  now  just  fifteen  mill  ions  short  of 
the  thousand  million  dollar  mark. 

83949— 2£ 
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TR  IDE  AND  COMMERCE 
com  M  ERCIAL  FAILURES. 


Another  indication  of  the  increasing  ability  of  commercial  conditions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  appended  figured  relating  to  commercial  failures.  For  the  first  four 
months  of  the  present  year  the  figures   as   regards   liabilities    are   65,918,307  m/n 

|28,  1,000  Can.);  Hgains1  $101,677,200  m/n  (43,129,000  Can.)  for  the  same  period 

of  last  year.  Commercial  men  seem  to  consider  that  the  weeding  out  of  the  undesir- 
able elements  from  business  life,  which  the  financial  stringency  of  last  year  brought 
about,  is  now  nearing  completion,  and  that  those  firms  which  have  been  able  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  last  two  years  are  at  present  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 


1913  1914  1915 

Liabilities.  Liabilities.  Liabilities. 

January  m/n      4,415,524  O'O  16,874,852  18  15,339,688  17  m/n 

February   6,0'2i3,50'6  77  30,908,0(23  53  20,197,371  0>0m/n 

March   S, 937,596  95  29,204,429  87  '20,086,789  50  m/n 

April   18,618,866  40  24,689,794  70  10,294,458  70  m/n 


Totals  $  37,995,494  12    $101,677,200  28     $  65,918;307  37  m/n 


CAUSES  OF  DECREASED  IMPORTATION. 

How  much  of  the  decrease  in  importation  of  some  48  per  cent  is  attributable  to 
the  working-off  of  stocks,  and  how  much  to  reduced  consumption,  can  only  be  known 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  merchants  themselves.  The  reasons  for  some  of 
the  decreases,  however,  are  easily  apparent.  Railway  and  tramway  construction  has 
been  almost  entirely  suspended,  accounting  for  a  falling-off  of  $8,429,839  under  the 
heading  of  "  locomotion  "  in  the  table  appended  below,  many  houses  moreover  in  the 
capital  are  unoccupied  and  the  building  trade  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  which  would 
be  largely  responsible  for  the  decrease  of  four  and  a  half  millions  under  the  heading 
of  "  stones,  cement  and  glassware,"  and  four  and  a  half  millions  "  building  material " 
and  one  and  a  half  millions  "  electrical  materials."  Large  stocks  of  lumber  were  held 
and  the  working-off  of  these,  together  with  the  stoppage  of  building  operations, 
accounts  for  the  heavy  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  lumber  imported. 

REDUCED  CONSUMPTION. 

A  year  ago  the  President  of  the  Republic  stated  that  the  individual  would  have 
to  do  what  the  State  had  already  commenced  to  do — economize.  Although  the  list  of 
decreases  by  classes  does  not  bring  out  the  fact  very  clearly,  importing  merchants  say 
that  their  reduced  turn-overs  are  due  to  the  buyer  limiting  his  purchases  to  necessities, 
and  doing  without  luxuries.  A  large  importer  of  valves  and  plumbers'  supplies 
declares  that  his  sales  for  the  present  year  are  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year ;  whereas 
soft  goods  houses  know  that  most  of  their  customers  now  buy  one  article  of  clothing, 
where  formerly  they  bought  two. 
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DECREASE  IN  IMPORTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  Argentina  by  classes,  indicating  the 
decrease  of  the  first  quarter  of  1915  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 


1.  Quarter 

Quarter 

Decreases. 

1  Q1  1 

1915. 

,  .   $  2,540,196 

$ 

1,599,416 

$  940,780 

6,911,362 

4,999,870 

1,911,392 

21,055,803 

12,625,964 

8,429,839 

3,980,612 

2,816,602 

1,164,010 

588,253 

404,181 

184,000 

2,090,930 

905,412. 

1,185,51$ 

O  ETiO  A    o  a  o 

l,39b,Uy  7 

l,lo'o,  lad 

918,748 

430,187 

488,561 

12,162,289 

4,313,761 

7,848,525 

2,733,819 

1,242,>079 

1,491,740 

1,020,340 

418,596 

601,744 

9,712,094 

1,692,831 

8,019,26*3 

Stones,  earthenware,  crystals.  . 

9,563,212 

4,895,174 

4,668,038 

Building  materials  

7,146,059 

2,489,654 

4,656,405 

21,556,779 

863,280 

1,693,499 

3,132,743 

982,717 

2,150,026 

Mineral   and  lubricating  oils .  .  . 

4,566,411 

5,484,328 

Totals  

$  95,162,179 

$ 

49,297,625 

$  45,854,554 

EFFECT  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

The  effect  which  the  European  situation  has  had  on  the  commerce  of  Argentina 
now  becomes  plainly  discernible,  and  will  probably  become  more  pronounced  as  time 
goes  on.  While  England,  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  positions,  Germany,  Austria  and  Belgium  have  ceased  to  be  important  factors  in 
the  supplying  of  the  Republic's  need  for  manufactured  goods. 

During  the  first  quarters  of  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  the  countries  mentioned  con- 
tributed towards  the  total  import  trade  of  Argentina  in  the  following  proportions: — 

First  First  First 

Quarter  Quarter  Quarter 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


United  Kingdom   30*2  32-7  37 '2 

United  States   13  *8  12-4  15-2 

France   93  93  52 

Italy   9-0  9-0  11"8 

Germany   19-5  17 -8  5  6 

Belgium   4*8  5*5  0 -1 

Austria   2  -1  1  -0  0*2 


Canada  has  sold  goods  to  the  Republic  to  the  value  of  $207,109,  as  against  $260,144 
for  the  same  quarter  of  last  year. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  United  States  manufacturers  have  improved  their  'position  in 
this  market,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  manufacturers  should  not  be  able 
to  do  the  same.  With  an  increasing  demand  in  sight,  and  local  stocks  almost  exhausted, 
Argentine  importing  firms  are  beginning  to  resume  buying  operations,  and  as  things 
are  at  present,  their  choice  of  markets  is  practically  limited  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  North  American  continent. 

Inquiries  have  been  recently  received  for  commodities,  which  heretofore  havo 
been  purchased  almost  exclusively  in  Europe.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned 
cheese,  explosives,  and  certain  classes  of  furniture.  A  largo  contract  for  wood  pulp, 
which  formerly  went  to  Scandinavia  has  also  been  placed  in  Canada. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


When  trade  is  Black,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  time  to  make  new  connections, 
and  Canadian   manufacturers,  who  desire  to  establish  an  export  trade  with  this 
iblic  could  hardly  have  a  better  opportunity  than  that  afforded  by  the  present 
ttion.    While  Large  sales  cannot  be  looked  for  as  an  immediate  result,  connections 
may  now  bo  formed  which  will  doubtless  prove  profitable  later  on. 

EXPORTATION. 

The  wealth  of  Argentina  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  quantities  of  natural 
products  the  country  is  able  to  export  and  the  prices  obtainable  for  them  abroad. 
Since  Augusl  last,  prices  for  wool  and  hides  have  risen  considerably,  and  grain  and 
meat  prices  are  being  maintained  at  a  level  quite  satisfactary  to  tha  exporter. 
Although  a1  one  time  fears  were  expressed  regarding  the  amount  of  tonnage  which 
would  ho  available  to  carry  away  the  harvest,  sufficient  tonnage  is  now  on  hand.  Dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  year  a  record  was  created  in  the  value  of  products 
exported,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table: — 

Exports,  First 
Quarter  of  Year. 


$  Gold. 

1906   86,143,099 

1907   96,946,217 

1908   115,627,832 

1909   140,231,340 

1910   115,266,121 

1911   105,246,342 

1912   96,419,493 

1913..   154,894,362 

1914   121,949,116 

1915  ~   157,265,324 


An  interesting  feature  about  the  export  returns  is  the  inclusion  of  a  new  head- 
ing, "  woollen  blankets."  These  have  been  exported  to  France  and  England  to  the 
value  of  $257,000  during  the  quarter.  Horses  have  been  purchased  and  exported  for 
remount  purposes  to  the  value  of  $1,224,400,  whereas  previously  the  exportation  of 
equine  stock  has  been  a  negligible  quantity. 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS. 

First  Quarter,    First  Quarter,      Increases  or 


1914.  1915.  Decreases. 

$  Gold.  $  Gold.  $  Gold. 

Live  stock   1,242,261  1,865,045  +  622,784 

Frozen  beef   8,958,805  7,333,600  —  1,625,205 

Frozen  mutton   1,308,291  788,638  —  519,653 

Raw  hides  (sheep)   1,401,040  1,685,029  +  283,989 

Salted  hides   6,467,036  7,230,885  +  763,849 

Dried  hides   3,051,017  4,753,255  +  1,703,228 

Wool   27,569,286  25,191,198  —  2,378,188 

Lard   547,598  836,786  +  289,188 

Tallow   2,380,525  2,336,583  —  43,942 

Oats   4,910,443  12,203,503  +  7,293,070 

Barley  '   4,570,052  11,715,744  +  7,145,692 

Rye                                          ..  194,225  37,556  —  178,125 

Linseed   22,619,250  12,473,870  —10,145,380 

Maize   8,332,935  17,963,734  +  9,630,799 

Wheat   19,996,906  49,995,244  +29,998,338 

Sugar   582  1,127,090  +  1,126,508 

Flour   1,564,212  1,913,888  +  349,766 

Quebracho  extract   1,039,504  2,936,653  +  1,896,849 

Woollen  blankets..    .-     257,259  +  257,259 

Woollen  fabrics     421,261  +  421,261 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.G.,  July  20,  1915. 

REVISED  TRADE   RETURNS   OF  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  now  published  under  the  title,  "  Annual  Statement  of 
the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions, 
1914/'  a  revision  of  the  returns  which  were  published  in  the  January  accounts  of  trade 
navigation,  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  more  comprehensive  and  elaborate  tables, 
bearing  particularly  upon  the  origin  and  countries  of  consignment  of  all  articles  of 
which  separate  returns  are  kept. 

The  preliminary  statement  was  dealt  with  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  575  in  as 
thorough  a  manner  as  was  then  possible  at  the  time  of  publication  last  J anuary,  and 
although  the  revised  figures  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  those  originally 
issued,  it  is  of  interest  to  now  reproduce  the  corrected  statistics  which  are  as 
follows : — 

Imports — 

From  Foreign  Countries   £508,833,541 

From    British    Possessions    (including  Protec- 
torates)  187,801,572 

  £696,635,113 

Exports  (Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom)  — 

To  Foreign  Countries   £259,091,819 

To    British     Possessions     (including  Protec- 
torates)  171,629,498 

  430,721,357 

Exports  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise)  — 

To  Foreign  Countries   83,216,430 

To     British     Possessions     (including  Protec- 
torates)  12,217,736 

  95,474,166 

Total  aggregate  trade  for  the  year  1914   £1,222,830,636 


Owing  to  the  particular  importance  of  the  food  supply  of  this  country,  the 
detailed  figures  of  imports  of  the  chief  commodities,  falling  under  this  heading,  are 
kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  the  publication  of  the  quantities,  values,  and 
chief  countries  of  origin  in  the  monthly  trade  returns,  and  as  a  large  proportion  of 
Canada's  chief  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  come  under  this  category,  the  totals 
(unrevised)  for  the  year  1914  of  many  of  the  principal  items  were  already  reported 
last  January,  and  as  the  variation  from  the  corrected  results  is  so  trifling,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the  figures. 

In  these  monthly  accounts  a  considerable  number  of  articles  which  Canada  ships 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  are  merged  in  the  general  descriptions  "  Other  Countries" 
or  "  Other  British  Possessions,"  separate  results  being  issued  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Annual  Revised  statement  now  available,  and  as  the  list  includes  several  products 
in  wjiich  trade  attains  considerable  volume,  the  principal  items  are  reproduced  below 
in  tabular  form,  the  results  being  shown  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  L913. 
Even  in  the  elaborate  final  statement  there  is  no  separata  indication  of  several 
articles  which  Great  Brtain  imports  from  Canada,  in  which  the  trolums  of  trade  is 
insignificant. 
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It  seems,  bowever,  possible  that  owing  to  the  present  dislocation  of  trade, 
Canada  will,  during  the  current  year,  ship  to  this  country  considerable  quantities  of 
certain  articles,  partly  manufactures,  for  which  separata  returns  have  ne/er  pre- 
viouslj  been  kept,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  authorities  will  find  it 

lienl  to  alter  their  customary  methods  of  recorl,  <^o  as  to  enable  the  actual  figures 
of  these  transactions  to  become  available. 

Table  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  certain  commodities  imported  into 
the  1'nited  Kingdom  Prom  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  1914,  detailed  figures  of 
which  have  only  become  available  with  the  publication  of  the  revised  annual  trade 
returns,  in  comparison  with  the  year  1913. 


CANADIAN   IMPORTS  INTO  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


1913 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity- 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

150,773 

73,961 

202,258 

92,147 

Bladders  and  casings  

367,359  lbs. 

14,244 

326,509  lbs. 

14,029' 

1,012  No. 

172,443 

9  No. 

2,800 

150 

200 

Acetone  .. .  .... 

7,830 

26,308 

4,939 

14,515 

Chemicals,  unenumerated  

29,711 

30,192 

201,171 

113,674 

101,536 

58,399 

Grain  offals  

7,260 

1,814 

Drugs,  unenumerated  

6,306 

5,005 

Eggs  

1,950  Gt. 

957 

361,173  Gt. 

233,514 

Hnds. 

Hnds. 

13,081 

15,853 

14,749 

17,974 

Fruit,  apples  

1,264,223 

730,036 

1,041,568 

606,904 

'*  pears  

35,813 

32,169 

8,120 

8,128 

dried,  unenumerated  

2,507 

4,322 

4,365 

8,352 

37,960  tons. 

161,274 

5,433  tons. 

22,436 

14,196 

93,164 

239 

268 

14,352 

11,270 

83,130 

229,227 

51,981 

137,717 

50,515 

295,457 

46,807 

294,218 

11,019 

57,689 

6,682 

56,971 

2,242  tons. 

67,826 

1,967  tons. 

60,714 

Copper,  regulus  and  precipitate  .  . 

1,704  " 

57,110 

4,074  " 

116,648 

11,542  " 

8,657 

1,101  " 

3,794 

624  " 

1,722 

Metals,    manufactures    of,  unenu- 

533  " 

12,915 

414  " 

10,511 

144  " 

1,225 

101  'c 

1,232 

990  " 

10,949 

415  " 

3,921 

962  " 

18,514 

1,319  " 

25,526 

Ores,  unenumerated  

1,302  " 

22,601 

1,488  " 

38,596 

5,574  " 

248,148 

8,631  " 

374,756 

1,383 

8,957 

1,225 

7,611 

1,688  No. 

16,906 

1,113  No. 

11,769 

Oil,  hsh  

3,713  tons. 

71,779 

747  tons. 

15,250 

2,265 

3,756 

3,347 

6,821 

15,233  tons. 

112,899 

7,121  tons. 

55,820 

Painters'  colour  and  pigments,  un- 

enumerated  

2,519 

14,498 

2,787 

21.783 

766 

479 

1,573 

1,389 

millboard   and   wood  pulp 

225,615 

104,161 

169,802 

78,718 

AVood  pulp,  mechanical,  wet.  .    .  . 

69,090  tons. 

156,276 

110,331  tons. 

259,702 

57  " 

1,200 

167  " 

2,912 

360 

•  1,533 

2,256 

9,097 

6,217 

21,111 

6,410 

19.548 

1,277,673  qrs. 

2,792,955 

113,372  qrs. 

252,164 

2,911  No. 

3,703 

255  No. 

455 

Undressed  skins  and  furs  unenu- 

merated and  undressed .... 

1,844,563  No. 

468,679 

814,059  No. 

19S.386 

Manufactures  of  skins  and  furs.  . 

281 

381 

Furniture  and  cabinetware  

3,911 

2,357 

Woodware  and  wood  turnery .  . 

52,654 

40,391 

724,019  lbs. 

25,684 

Fl  ,520  lbs. 

2,335 

1,941  tons. 

20,024 

1,439  tons. 

17,93* 
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BRITISH  CROPS. 

The  London  Times  has  resumed  its  system  of  publishing  monthly  reports  of  the 
condition  of  the  British  crops,  based  upon  the  information  received  from  a  large 
number  of  correspondents  located  in  all  sections  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  report  dated  July  1,  which  is  published  in  the  issue  of  the  19th  inst.,  dis- 
closes a  rather  unsatisfactory  position  with  a  discouraging  outlook,  but  the  break  of 
the  drought  and  the  resulting  beneficial  rainfall  enjoyed  in  most  sections  of  the 
country  in  the  intervening  fortnight  must  have  materially  improved  prospects  in 
many  directions. 

Practically  all  crops  suffered,  first  from  a  cold,  wet  and  prolonged  winter,  and, 
later,  from  protracted  drought  and  cold  nights,  and  all  are  below  the  average,  more 
particularly  those  planted  in  the  spring. 

The  situation  is  concisely  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  connection  with  which 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  100  represents  "  perfect  healthfulness,  and  exemption 
from  injury,  with  average  growth  and  development  for  the  time  of  year,"  conditions 
which  seldom  or  ever  prevail. 

Condition  of  crops  on  July  1,  1915,  over  Great  Britain,  compared  with  previous 
years  at  the  same  date,  and  the  ten  years'  average : — 

Swedes 

Wheat.      Barley.        Oats.         Beans.     Potatoes.  and 


Turnips. 

1915   91-7  80-6  78-6  84 -5  87*  Deferred. 

1914   95*1  90-2  86-  94-  88  '1  84*2 

1913   89-2  83*3  81-  88  '  88'  78-75 

1912   89-63  90-  82-2  87*  93*2  93-2 

1911    91-67  85-  81-7  86 '4  91-  79 -2 

1910   92-1  9-2-5  90-8  93 '3  95'  93  "2 


Aver.    1905-1914       92-96  89*53         86 -5  90 -3  91-83      87 '0 


Swedes  and  turnips. — With  reference  to  the  swedes  and  turnips,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  majority  of  the  Times  correspondents  declared  it  impracticable,  up  to  the  1st 
July,  to  offer  any  definite  opinion. 

Hay  and  grass. — It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  past  that  the  yield  would  be  a 
light  one.  At  the  time  when  the  Times  information  was  collected,  reports  anticipated 
crops  not  exceeding  66  to  75  per  cent,  and  although  the  more  favourable  weather  con- 
ditions must  have  improved  the  actual  yield  in  many  districts,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  returns  will  be  disappointing.  Meadow  hay  has  been  short,  but  clover  and  sain- 
foin have  turned  out  better  than  at  one  time  expected. 

Hops.— The  supplementary  table  on  the  state  of  hops  on  the  1st  July,  1915,  in 
comparison  with  the  five  previous  years  as  below,  shows  that  the  outlook  for  a  satis- 
factory yield  of  hops  is  also  very  doubtful. 

STATE  OF  HOPS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN'. 

1910.  1911.        1912.  1913.  1914.  1915. 


Kent                                  97-7  93  86*25  84-4  83  77-5 

Sussex                                93-7  79  6  86  83 '5  S6  79-4 

Hereford                          104-0  67-3  83  72 '7  S8  58  5 

Worcester   ....  ....  ....  ....  72 -5 


INCREASING  SHORTAGE  OF  FISH. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  issued  the  returns  showing  the  total 
quantity  and  value  of  fish  landed  during  the  month  of  June,  and  also  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  June  figures  indicate  a  further  decrease  in  the  catch,  the  total  of  wet  fish 
aggregating  only  420,058  cwts.,  against  1,052,192  in  June,  1914,  although  the  rapid 
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increase  in  prices  brings  up  the  value  of  the  decreased  yield  to  £590,242,  in  compar- 
18011  with  6687,197.    The  figures  for  the  six  months  are: — 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

1915.  1915.  1914.  1914. 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

3,G93,333  3,362,272  5,051,125  4,075,666 

RELAPSE  IN  PRICE  OF  CHEESE. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  cheese  market  has  been  a  sharp  setback  in  prices  amount- 
in  L2s.  to  1  Is.  per  cwt.  from  the  record  figures  of  last  month.  The  position  is 
cessation  of  the  heavy  Government  orders,  which  were  really  responsible 
for  the  abnormal  quotations  and  the  recent  large  arrivals  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  the  total  imports  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  three  weeks  ter- 
minating with  the  middle  of  July  amounting  to  261,354  cwts.,  as  against  161,889  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1914. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  War  Office  will  be  buying  again  later  on,  but  in  the 
meantime  prices  are  too  high  to  be  attractive  to  the  retail  trade. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  July  21,  1915. 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  FOOTWEAR. 

Attention  has  been  frequently  drawn  in  former  issues  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  to 
the  opportunity,  which  now  exists  for  the  export  of  Canadian-made  footwear  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  there  is  a  distinct  shortage  of  civilian  footwear  is  apparent 
from  the  opinions  expressed  on  all  sides  and  also  from  the  advancing  retail  prices  now 
asked  from  the  public.  The  shortage  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  English  manufac- 
turers are  fully  engaged  (and  are  likely  to  continue  so)  on  orders  for  military  boots 
for  all  of  the  allied  forces. 

Merchant  warehouses,  which  usually  are  so  well  stocked  with  boots  and  shoes  are, 
in  many  cases,  considerably  depleted  of  supplies.  The  effect  upon  prices  to  the  public 
has  been  most  marked  and  is  likely  to  become  even  more  serious  as  time  goes  on. 

It  is  understood  that  in  addition  to  the  present  output  for  the  British  Army,  the 
Italian,  Russian  and  Serbian  Governments  are  about  to  place  orders  with  an  English 
syndicate  for  4,500,000  pairs  of  army  boots  to  be  divided  among  different  manu- 
facturers. It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  whilst  the  output  of  English  manufacturers  is 
diverted  to  military  boots,  little  attention  can  be  given  to  civilian  requirements. 

The  retail  price  of  footwear  to  the  public  is  already  high  and  the  present  tendency 
of  the  market  is  that  in  view  of  the  great  output  for  war  purposes,  values  will  continue 
their  upward  movement. 

SHORTACE  OF  GLASS  BOTTLE'S. 

The  war  has  been  the  means  of  curtailing  the  supply  of  glass  bottles  and  buyers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  feeling  the  shortage  acutely.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
-that  all  kinds  of  glass  bottles  and  glass  goods  are  ,  produced  extensively  in  England, 
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buyers  have  been  accustomed  to  depend  upon  Belgium,  Germany  and  certain  other 
sources  for  supplies.  The  shortage,  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  interruption  to 
imports,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  whereas  in  the  first  six  months  of  1913 
and  1914  the  total  imports  of  glass  bottles  amounted  to  983,179  gross  and  976,941 
gross  respectively,  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  they  had  dropped  to  only 
.258,919  gross.  Another  factor,  which  is  contributing  to  the  scarcity  and  incidentally 
restricting  a  greater  output  by  manufacturers  in  England  itself,  is  the  number  of 
skilled  men,  who  have  enlisted  in  the  army. 

Bottles  for  medicinal  use  and  for  packing  proprietary  articles  are  in  particular 
request,  and  should  any  Canadian  manufacturers  consider  that  in  view  of  these 
circumstances,  they  might  be  in  a  ^position  to  compete  in  this  market,  they  are  invited 
to  communicate  and  will  be  placed  into  touch  with  firms  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies. 

IROX  AND  STEEL  SHORTAGE. 

Consumers  of  iron  and  steel  are  viewing  with  much  concern  the  future  prospects 
of  securing  adequate  supplies  to  meet  their  requirements.  The  European  war  has 
materially  altered  the  position  in  this  and  other  allied  trades.  The  munitions  of  war 
now  being  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  are  absorbing  enormous  quantities  of  iron 
and  steel  and  are  thus  curtailing  the  supplies  available  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
position  in  the  near  future  is  likely  to  become  more  serious,  as  the  Government 
demands  for  high  tensile  and  tested  steel  and  other  equally  needed  material,  are 
rapidly  increasing. 

One  local  merchant  has  already  communicated  with  some  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers in  Canada,  to  ascertain  what  can  be  obtained  from  that  source,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  Canadian  firms  may  be  able  to  offer  in  such  lines  as 
steel  wire  rods,  copper  rods  or  brass  rods  for  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Tenta- 
tive offers  should  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  quotations  covering  c.i.f.  delivery 
to  English  port. 

LARGE  IMPORTS  OF  HOG  PRODUCTS. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  beginning 
of  this  year  has  been  the  large  increase  recorded  in  the  shipments  of  hog  products  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  increased  trade  is  attributable  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  present  situation  of  the  international  supply  and  demand  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  war.  Apart  from  the  large  contracts  that  have  been  placed 
by  the  British  and  French  Governments  for  supplies  of  hog  products  for  army  con- 
sumption, which,  in  themselves,  have  greatly  benefited  the  sales  of  the  leading  packers, 
the  war  has  contributed  in  other  ways  to  increasing  the  exports  of  Canadian  and 
United  States  products  to  this  country.  In  the  first  place  no  shipments  of  Siberian 
bacon  are  available  and  the  Dutch  supplies  are  now  almost  exclusively  finding  their 
way  to  Germany.  Considerable  shipments  of  Danish  hog  products  are  also  being 
shipped  to  the  same  country.  Another  cause,  which  is  restricting  production  in 
Denmark  is  the  scarcity  of  feeding-stuffs. 

A  further  reason  for  the  greatly  increased  shipments  of  hog  products  from 
North  America  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  that  in  view  of  the  disabilities  of  shipping 
to  enemy  countries,  exporters  are  now  sending  forward  more  liberal  supplies  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  consumption. 
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HOG  PRODUCTS  MOM  NORTH  AMERICA. 

F..r  the  hr>t  six  months  of  the  present  year,  the  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  from 
Canada  and  the  United  Stat.es  into  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  as  follows,  and 
for  purposes  of  comparison  the  imports  for  the  similar  periods  of  1914  and  1913  are 
also  appended; — 


Bacon. 

Hams. 

Six  Months  ended  June  30. 

Six  Months  ended  June  30. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Cwts. 

47,415 
361,481 

2,556 

Denmark  

Other  Countries  

Cwts. 

464,783 
1,709,770 
1,225,044 
56,144 

Cwts. 

137,107 
814,388 
1,355,007 

295,585 

Cwts. 

132,130 
933,823 
1,113,387 
207,607 

Cwts. 

61,161 
650,400 
No  fig 
26  L 

Cwts. 

32,082 
443,331 
ures  given. 
4,0b3 

3.455,741 

2,602,087 

2,386,947 

711,822 

479,507 

411,452 

The  imports  of  lard  from  the  United  States. have  also  greatly  increased  as  large 
quantities  are  now  being  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  would  in  the  usual  course 
of  events  have  gone  to  Germany.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  the 
I  ted  States  has  shipped  1,365,417  cwts.  of  lard  to  this  market,  contrasted  with  only 
'•■  6,944  cwts.  in  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Small  quantities  of  lard  also  reach  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Canada,  but  no  separate  enumeration  is  given  in  the  trade 
returns  showing  the  imports  thereof. 


MOTOR  PLOUGHS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORK. 

Close  attention  is  being  paid  by  English  engineers  to  the  development  of  the 
motor  plough  as  a  practical  implement  for  agricultural  work,  and  the  progress  made 
in  this  direction  is  very  clearly  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  ploughs  now  being 
made  with  the  pioneer  implements  of  a  few  years  ago.  For  some  time  past  there 
has  been  an  increasing  need  for  an  efficient  mechanical  plough  capable  of  doing 
similar  work  to  that  done  by  horse-drawn  implements,  and  various  machines  have 
been  introduced  for  this  purpose. 

As  this  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance  to  agriculturists  and  other 
people  in  Canada,  short  descriptions  of  the  types  of  motor  ploughs  now  being  made 
I  \  some  English  firms  are  herewith  given. 

One  firm,  who  were  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  trade,  are  now  making  a  plough 
whose  working  power  is  obtained  from  a  single-cylinder  motor,  automatically  con- 
trolled by  means  of  a  sensitive  governor,  giving  a  constant  engine  speed,  whether 
running  light  or  under  load.  The  operator  has  only  to  turn  on  the  fuel  and  oil  taps, 
start  the  engine,  and  control  the  running  of  the  machine  by  means  of  one  lever 
actuating  the  friction  clutch.  The  standard  machine  is  equipped  to  use  petrol  or 
benzol. 

The  plough  is  built  on  the  lines  of  a  horse  plough,  and  is  sufficiently  powerful 
to  do  the  work  of  three  or  four  horses,  and  as  it  does  not  require  rest,  it  may  replace 
more  than  this  number. 
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MOTOR  VERSUS  HORSE  POWER. 

The  work  is  similar  to  that  done  by  implements  drawn  by  animals,  but  it  has 
several  advantages  over  animals,  such  as,  for  instance,  its  constant  readiness  for 
work,  its  capacity  for  continuous  work  without  fatigue  and  absence  of  padding  of 
the  subsoil  from  hoof  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  machine  is  not  expected  to 
do  work  requiring  more  power  than  an  animal  plough  or  to  operate  on  land  in  a 
condition  unfit  for  animal  power. 

The  depth  of  work  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  condition,  but 
if  the  land  is  too  strong  for  two  furrows,  one  can  quickly  be  detached  and  the  machine 
worked  as  a  single  furrow  plough.  The  depth  is  varied  by  the  vertical  adjustment  of 
each  wheel  and  a  maximum  travel  of  9  inches  can  be  obtained.  The  machine  set  to 
cut  two  furrows  8i  inches  or  one  furrow  9  to  10  inches  wide,  and  the  furrow  width 
is,  within  limits,  adjustable.  At  the  end  of  the  furrow  the  frame  is  raised  at  both 
the  front  and  back  ends  by  the  hand  levers  and  the  weight  of  the  back  end  is  carried 
on  the  castor  furrow  wheel;  the  ploughs  are  then  clear  of  the  ground.  It  is  then 
swung  round  by  the  hand;  the  swinging  is  facilitated  by  a  simple  device  for  driving 
the  outer  wheel  independently  of  the  inner  one. 

VARIED  USES  FOR  MOTOR  POWER. 

The  machine  can  be  used  in  situations  where  horses  are  unsuitable,  such  as  for 
cultivating,  hoeing  and  scuffling  between  trees  in  orchards,  vineyards,  hop  gardens, 
rubber,  coffee,  cocoa  and  similar  plantations,  and  generally  for  cultivating  between 
rows  of  growing  crops. 

It  can  also  be  used  for  harrowing.  The  light  harrow  flats  cover  a  width  of  9  feet 
and  in  a  recent  trial  of  the  machine,  satisfactory  harrowing  was  done  at  the  rate  of 
1£  to  2  acres  an  hour. 

By  means  of  special  attachments,  the  machine  can  also  be  adapted  for  driving 
small  mills,  pumps,  grinding  machines,  chaff  cutters  and  other  farm  machinery.  At 
a  trial  the  engine  was  found  capable  of  driving  a  mill  and  a  chaff-cutter  together, 
grinding  672  pounds  of  oats  and  cutting  one  load  (15  cwts.)  of  hay  and  one  load  of 
straw  in  1  hour  and  20  minutes. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  net  price  of  this  plough,  not  including 
charges  for  extra  parts  or  packing,  is  approximately  $770  f.o.r.  at  Leeds. 

OTHER  TYPES  OF   MOTOR  PLOUGHS. 

A  number  of  the  leading  English  agricultural  engineering  firms  have  taken  up  the 
making  of  these  motor  ploughs  in  recent  years  and  noticeable  progress  has  been  made. 

One  firm  is  producing  a  20  B.H.P.  four-cycle  semi-Diesel  engine  in  connection 
with  which  any  kind  of  crude  or  residual  oil  fuel  can  be  used.  The  lubrication  is 
automatic  and  no  electric  or  other  ignition  gear  is  used,  a  lamp  being  employed  for 
a  few  minutes  only  before  starting  work  to  heat  up  the  igniting  bulb,  after  which 
the  hot  bulb  is  kept  automatically  at  the  required  temperature  by  the  internal  heat 
of  combustion.  The  engine  is  mounted  on  light  steel  channel  girders,  which  also 
support  the  fuel  and  water  tanks,  cooler,  silencer  and  exhaust  pipes. 

Another  firm  are  making  a  crude-oil  engine  which  develops  50  B.TT.P.  when  run- 
ning at  210  revolutions  per  minute.  The  fuel  and  water  are  supplied  by  separate 
pumps,  the  stroke  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  governor  and  by  this  rneana  the  charge 
is  automatically  varied  in  accordance  with  the  load.  The  engine  is  started  by  com- 
pressed air  but  it  can  be  arranged  to  start  on  petrol  when  so  desired. 

Motor  ploughs  combining  similar  interesting  and  important  features  arc  now 
also  being  made  by  other  English  engineering  firms. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  BiclcerdiJce.) 

Manchester,  July  23,  1915. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE  TRADE. 

Tho  twenty-first  annual  review  of  the  Imported  Dairy  Producs  Trada  for  the* 
y<  ;ir  ended  June  30,  1915,  has  just  been  issued.  A  resume  of  the  more  important 
features  of  this  review  should  be  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  producer  of  butter  and 
cheese. 

DECREASE  IN  BUTTER  IMPORT. 

Several  unusual  and  interesting  features  are  shown  in  the  report,  and  conspic- 
uous among  these  is  the  enormous  decrease  in  the  total  import  of  butter,  which  was 
only  190,390  tons  against  213,434  tons  in  1914.  This  reduction  of  23,044  tons  or 
10-8  per  cent  in  one  year  is  the  greatest  on  record.  The  total  was  32,400  tons  below 
the  year  1911,  when  arrivals  reached  the  maximum  of  222,790  tons.  The  import  was 
the  smallest  in  thirteen  years. 

HIGH  PRICES  OF  BUTTER. 

As  a  direct  effect  of  this  decreased  import,  the  average  prices  realized  was  unpre- 
cedently  high.  The  range  in  quotations  for  the  past  twelve  months  was  also  abnor- 
mal, extending  from  102  shillings  per  cwt.  in  July,  1914,  up  to  158  shillings  in  May, 
1915,  with  rapid  fluctuations  month  by  month. 

HIGH  PRICES  WORLD  W7IDE. 

What  is  also  peculiar  about  the  high  price  of  butter  is  that  this  high  price  was- 
not  confined  to  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  was  also  found  throughout 
Europe,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  high  prices  in  this  country  had  their  origin  chiefly 
in  the  uncertainty  and  irregularity  of  arrivals  of  dairy  produce  from  the  British 
Dominions  in  the  southern  ocean,  and  also  from  belligerent  and  neutral  countries  such 
as  Russia,  France,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

RUSSIAN  BUTTER. 

The  effects  of  the  dislocation  in  the  shipping  of  butter  referred  to  above  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  France.  Owing  to  the  geographical  position  of 
Russia,  more  than  half  of  the  shortage  was  due  to  that  country,  whose  exports  of 
Siberian  and  Finnish  butter  to  British  markets  show  a  reduction  of  14,519  tons.  A 
Canadian  ice-breaker  kept  the  port  of  Archangel  open  successfully  for  some  months 
longer  than  usual,  and  but  for  an  unfortunate  accident  to  this  vessel,  which  mishap  led 
to  the  port  being  suddenly  frozen  up,  it  is  possible  that  Siberian  butter  would  have 
continued  to  arrive  all  through  the  winter. 

FRENCH  BUTTER. 

With  regard  to  France,  a  different  state  of  affairs  existed.  French  butter  shipped 
to  this  country  showed  an  increase  of  6,323  tons  (55  per  cent)  over  the  previous  year, 
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and  the  price  of  French  butter  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  relatively 
lower  than  any  other  variety  in  our  markets.  Owing  to  the  war,  the  British  market 
became  almost  the  only  outlet  for  the  surplus  produce  of  Normandy  and  Brittany. 

AUSTRALIAN  BUTTER. 

Unsatisfactory  climatic  conditions  in  the  Commonwealth  caused  a  shortage  in  the 
quantity  of  Australian  butter  sent  to  this  country.  Victoria  alone  was  6,537  tons 
below  1914.  Queensland  fell  below  the  previous  year  by  732  tons,  and  South  Australia 
sent  only  two  tons  against  238  tons  the  year  before.  New  South  Wales  alone  increased 
her  export  by  3,277  tons.  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  had  a  fairly  good  year,  the 
total  export  being  17,920  tons,  which  was  the  largest  total  on  record. 

MARGARINE. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected,  that  the  excessively  high  prices  of  butter  would 
be  very  favourable  to  the  margarine  industry,  and  in  fact  a  greatly  increased  con- 
sumption of  margarine  has  occurred  during  the  past  season.  The  profits  of  the  trade 
have  not  however,  corresponded  with  the  increased  amount  sold. 

TWO  CLASSES  OF  MARGARINE'. 

There  are  now  two  distinct  kinds  of  margarine  on  our  markets,  viz.,  that  in  which 
animal  fats  form  the  base  and  known  as  oleo  margarine,  and  the  vegetable  variety,  of 
which  cocoanut  oil  is  the  principal  ingredient,  sold  as  nut  butter.  As  all  animal  fats 
have  increased  in  price  oleo  margarine  has  steadily  advanced,  until  the  best  quality 
retails  at  10  pence  to  1  shilling  >per  lb.  The  price  of  vegetable  margarine  on  the  other 
hand  has  been  kept  down  by  keen  competition  to  6  pence  per  pound. 

COMPETITION  OF  MARGARINE  WITH  BUTTER. 

Pure  butter  meets  with  no  competition  from  this  source,  but  like  many  other 
commodities  such  as  meat,  fruit,  cheese,  etc.,  sells  at  prices  varying  more  or  less 
according  to  its  quality.  The  past  season  has  incidentally  proved  that  there  are 
enough  consumers  of  the  best  quality  of  butter  in  this  country  to  pay  for  about  250,000 
tons  a  year  (including  the  home  product)  at  the  highest  prices  on  record. 

CHEESE  PRICES. 

Notwithstanding  the  substantial  increase  in  the  imiport  of  cheese — chiefly  from 
the  United  States — prices  have  advanced  even  more  markedly,  than  in  the  case  of 
butter,  showing  that  though  interruptions  in  the  shipping  of  cheese  were  just  as  pre- 
valent, there  was  a  greater  world's  output  of  cheese  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
that  there  were  ample  outlets  for  it  all.  The  war  naturally  caused  as  great  a  dis- 
location in  the  cheese  trade  as  in  that  of  butter,  but  the  rise  in  the  average  prices  of 
cheese  for  the  past  season  was  greater  than  in  the  case  of  butter.  The  increases  were 
as  follows : — 

Butter.  Cheese. 
Australian   17*6  per  cent. 

New  Zealand   17 -3        11  Canadian..   ..       22  -6  per  cent. 

Danish   14-8        •«  New  Zealand  .      2S  "2 

Siberian   17 -9  " 

French   6  "5 

IMPORTS  OF  CHEESE. 

The  reduction  in  the  imports  of  butter  has  been  counterbalanced  to  some  extent 
by  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  cheese,  which  were  12,425  tons  over  those  of  the 
previous  year,  the  total  for  the  year  being  131,320  tons,  the  largest  supply  for  the  past 
twelve  years. 
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CANADIAN  CHEESE. 

Canadan  imports  for  the  past  year  have  shown  an  increase  of  1,429  tons,  and 
Ni '\\  Zealand  declined  by  l.-*Ml  tons  and  Australian  by  19  tons.  Prices  have  advanced 
to  record  figures,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  active  and  steady  demand  which  has  been 
oaused  by  the  fad  thai  cheese  has  been  made  a  daily  ration  in  the  new  armies  raised 
in  tlu1  United  Kingdom.  With  this  strong  support  removed  at  the  end  of  May,  the 
market  quickly  toll  back,  and  the  season  finished  with  a  dropping  toadeacy  in  the 
values  ol  all  descriptions. 

QUALITY  OF  CANADIAN  CHEESE. 

The  review  states  that  "Canadian  cheese  has  passed  through  most  of  the  diffi- 
lti(  -  of  manufacture  and  troubles  arising  from  lack  of  cold  storage  at  present 
being  experienced  by  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  has  so  firmly  established  itself 
in  the  good  opinion  of  consumers  in  this  country  that  criticism  is  now  uncalled  for." 

IMPORTS  OF  COLONIAL  CHEESE  FOR  FfVE  YEARS. 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


Australia. 
617 

93 
.2138 
1,067 
1,048 


Canada. 
76,457 
72,690 
66,4,24 
60,763 
6,2,192 


New 
Zealand. 
20,256 
24,993 
29,489 
33,856 
32,515 


Total 
British. 

97,3>30 
97,775 
96,151 
95,686 
95,755 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  CHEESE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


Switzer- 

U.S. 

Other 

Total 

Holland. 

Italy. 

land. 

America. 

Countries. 

Foreign. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1911..  .. 

11,284 

4,,  09  2 

547 

7,045 

1,166 

24,134 

1912..  .. 

11,137 

3,957 

612 

2,470 

887 

19,063 

1913..  .. 

14,044 

4,897 

606 

842 

856 

21,245 

1914..  .. 

14,882 

5,455 

641 

1,169 

1,062 

23,209 

1915..  .. 

14,940 

4,599 

263 

15,106 

657 

35,565 

AVERAGE   WHOLESALE   PRICES    OF   CHEESE    ( LONDON). 

Five 

1911. 

1912. 

1913'. 

1914. 

1915. 

Years 

Average. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Canadian 

  59-8 

71  -5 

64  -3 

68  -3 

83  -8 

69  -8 

Xew  Zealand..    ..  59*1 

69  -10 

62-6 

66  -0 

84  -7 

68  -5 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  EGGS  IN  FRANCE. 

In  the  Weekly  Bulletins,  Nos.  600  and  601,  there  were  published  articles  on  the 
French  Eequirements  for  Eggs,  in  both  of  which  it  was  pointed  out,  that  the  syndi- 
cates dealing  in  food  products  at  the  Halles  Controles  of  Paris  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  city  corporation,  and  therefore  it  was  expressly  recommended  that  only 
eggs,  which  had  been  carefully  examined  before  departure  should  be  shipped  from 
Canada,  as  the  goods  were  not  only  counted  but  also  tested  in  Paris,  by  the  special 
service  of  representatives  of  the  prefecture  (accounting-testers)  and  any  doubtful 
egg  was  put  aside  and  deducted  from  the  product  of  the  sale,  that  is  to  say,  charged 
against  the  shipper.    With  further  reference  to  the-  market  for  eggs  in  France,  the 
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trade  customs,  concerning  the  wholesale  sale  of  eggs  in  the  Paris  Halles,  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  department  by  the  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General  for 
Canada.  As  these  trade  customs  cancel  all  previous  agreements,  having  been  signed 
in  the  presence  of  the  special  police  commissioner  of  the  Halles  on  March  5,  1912,  and 
as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  exporters  to  comply  with  these  regulations,  they 
are  therefore  reproduced  herewith: — 

Article  1. — The  purchasers  will  always  have  the  privilege  to  have  verified  by  the 
service  of  Accounting-Testers,  commissioned  agents  by  the  Prefecture  de  Police 
(Police  Department),  the  eggs  purchased  from  the  wholesale  dealers  of  the  Central 
Market  and  the  licensed  wholesale  merchants  established  within  the  area  of  the 
Halles  and  selling  butter,  eggs  and  cheese  exclusively. 

Article  2. — The  work  of  the  Accounting-Testers  will  be  executed  free  from  the 
intervention  and  influence  of  the  sellers  or  buyers  and  their  employees.  It  will 
consist  in : 

Checking  the  contents  of  the  cases; 

Determining  the  wastage,  that  is  to  say  the  number  of  eggs  broken,  rotten, 
stained,  frozen,  preserved  in  lime,  and,  if  need  be,  of  small  eggs; 

Also  calculating,  according  to  the  basis  determined  by  Article  4,  the  number  of 
eggs  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  buyer. 

It  is  formally  prohibited  for  the  Accounting-Testers  to  express,  even  if  they 
should  be  so  solicited,  opinions  of  any  kind  on  the  goods  which  they  are  required  to 
examine.  They  are,  however,  authorized  to  point  out  to  the  buyers'  the  cases  whose 
immediate  sale  seems  to  them  advisable. 

Article  3. — The  amount  of  wastage  will  be  reimbursed  in  cash  by  the  sellers. 

Article  )+. — In  calculating  the  wastage,  the  number  of  missing  eggs  or  the  surplus 
will  be  in  the  first  place  reckoned. 

The  wastage  will  be  entitled  to  the  following  reductions: — 

1.  The  total  number  of  broken  eggs  lost; 

2.  Three-fourths  of  the  number  of  stained  eggs; 

3.  The  total  number  of  rotten  eggs; 

4.  Half  of  the  number  of  frozen  eggs,  preserved  in  lime  or  small.  (The  eggs 
going  through  a  ring  38  millimetres  in  diameter  are  considered  as  small.) 

Article  5. — Will  be  entitled  to  the  reduction  for  eggs  going  through  a  ring,  the 
cases  bearing  either  on  the  crate,  or  the  labels  affixed  by  the  shippers  or  the  sellers, 
one  of  the  customary  formula  to  indicate  that  the  eggs  have  been  the  object  of  a 
selection,  as  for  example:  extra,  large,  choice,  first  choice,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eggs  contained  in  crates  bearing  no  inuication  of  this 
nature  will  be  considered  "all-comers,"  sold  as  such,  and  will  not  consequently  be 
subject  to  any  reduction  for  the  small  eggs. 

Article  6. — The  sale  of  any  one  crate  can  be  cancelled  as  a  right  provided  that 
the  buyer  notifies  the  seller  of  the  cancellation  through  the  accountant  required  t<» 
supply  to  the  latter  on  account  of  the  wastage,  every  time  that  this  agent  will  have 
ascertained  in  each  crate: 

Either  one-fourth  of  stained  and  rotten  eggs, 
Or  one- tenth  of  eggs  preserved  in  lime. 

The  Accounting-Tester  will  inform  the  buyer  of  the  results. 

Moreover,  this  cancellation  will  be  effected  only  so  far  as  the  crate  will  have 
been  returned  two  days  after  the  sale,  before  10  a.m.,  and  a  maximum  of  one  franc 
per  crate  will  be  due  by  the  seller  for  each  crate  returned,  for  cartage  expenses  to  be 
reimbursed  to  the  buyer. 

83040—.°, 
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An\  crate  whose  sale  has  been  cancelled,  will  be  sold  again  with  full  knowledge 
nnd  cannot  be  again  the  cause  of  a  new  cancellation. 

Tli,'  eggs  sold  as  number  2  or  "without  claim"  can  never  be  subject  to  cancella- 
tion. 

•  Article  7.  The  expenses  of  examination,  including  counting,  testing  and,  if 
need  be,  passing  through  a  ring,  arc  fixed  at  one  franc  per  thousand,  and  are  in  every 
Cflse  to  be  charged  to  the  buyers. 

I  ej  can  be  modified  and  the  handling  expenses  fixed  without  the  intervention 
of  the  representatives  of  the  sellers,  who  have  signed  the  present  agreement. 

Article  S. — The  Accounting-Testers  must  refuse  any  work  in  which  the  buyer 
would  take  part,  retrain  from  looking  after  any  crate,  which  would  not  come  from 
the  Central  Markets  or  the  warehouses  described  in  Article  1,  and  finally  refuse  to 
ascertain  the  wastage  in  any  crate,  which  would  not  be  intact,  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  tlu  ir  superior  officers  to  these  irregularities. 

Article  9. — Any  buyer  who  will  have  renounced  voluntarily,  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  the  examination  specified  in  the  present  convention,  will  be  entitled  to  a 
bonus  as  a  compensation  for  the  wastage. 

This  bonus  will  be  fixed  as  follows  per  jobbing  lot,  as  regards  the  sales  made  by 
the  commission  brokers : — 

Upon  French  eaas: 

From  the  1st  January  to  the  31st  May  .  . 
From  the  1st  June  to  the  31st  December 

Upon  foreign  eggs: 

For  the  whole  year  3  per  cent. 

It  will  be  subject  to  a  mutual  agreement  in  the  case  of  sales  effected  by  whole- 
sale dealers  mentioned  in  Article  1. 

Article  10. — The  stipulations  of  Article  9  do  not  apply  to  preserved  eggs  in 
lime,  for  which  the  conditions  of  sale  and  control  will  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  deal. 


2  per  cent. 

3  per  cent. 


BUYING  AGENTS  FOR  ALLIED  GOVERNMENTS. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  the  purchasing  agents  for  military  purposes  of  the  Allied 
Governments  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  575,  and  an  amended  list  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  590,  for  the  information  of  Canadian  firms.  As  some  doubt  may 
exist  as  to  whether  this  latter  list  still  holds  good,  it  has  been  considered  advisable 
to  reproduce  a  similar  list  with  any  necessary  amendments,  as  follows: — 

International  Purchasing  Commission,  India  House,  Kingsway,  London. 

French — 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  56  McGill  street,  Montreal. 
(  apt.  Lafouilloux,  Hotel  Brevort,  New  York. 

Direction  de  l'lntendance,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre,  Bordeaux,  France. 
M.  De  la  Chaume,  28  Broadway,  Westminster,  London. 

Russian — 

Messrs.  S.  Ruperti  and  Alexsieff,  care  Military  Attache,  Russian  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  NAVAL  DOCKYARD. 

The  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sets  of  tender  forms,  specifications  and  draw- 
ings yet  received,  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  from  Australia,  arc 
those  forwarded  by- Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  machinery 
(electrical,  etc.)  and  equipment  required  for  the  Commonwealth  Naval  Dockyard  at 
Cockatoo  Island,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  The  tender  forms  may  be  inspected  by  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
to  File  No.  1747).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  the  tenders 
close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined,  thus: — 


SECTION  A. 

(Tenders  closing  October  25,  1915.) 

Three  (3)  1,000  K.W.D.C.  geared  turbine  generator  sets  as  per  plans,  viz. : — 

Item  No.     1.  Boilers. 

"  2.  Mechanical  stokers. 

"  3.  Economizers. 

"  4.  Feed  pumps. 

"  5.  Superheaters. 

"  6.  Piping  and  valves. 

"  7.  Coal  and  ash  conveyor  . 

8.  Crane. 

"  9.  1,000  K.W.D.C.  geared  turbo  sets. 

"  10.  225  K.W.D.C.  generator. 

"  11.  Kotary  balancers. 

"  12.  Main  switchboard  and  cables. 

"  13.  Condensers. 


SECTION  B. 

(Tenders  closing  October  25,  1915.) 

Three  (3)  500  K.W.  triple  expansion  reciprocating  sets. 

Two  (2)  750  K.V.A.  mixed  pre  sur.3  exhamt  tur"  i  .e  alternators,  viz. — 


Item  No. 

1. 

Boilers. 

a 

2. 

Mechanical  stokers. 

n 

o. 

Economizer.-. 

a 

4. 

Feed  pumps. 

a 

5. 

Superheaters. 

u 

6. 

Piping  and  valves. 

u 

7. 

Coal  and  ash  conveyors. 

u 

8. 

Crane. 

a 

9. 

500  K.W.  reciprocating  sets. 

u 

in. 

750  K.V.A.  mixed  pressure  turbines. 

a 

11. 

225  K.W.  generator. 

a 

12. 

Rotary  balancers. 

a 

13. 

Switchboard  and  cables. 

(( 

1  1. 

( 'ondensers. 
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SECTION  0. 


(Tenders  closing  October  25,  1915.) 

Three  (3)  500  K.W.  triple  expansion  reciprocating  sets. 

1  wo  (,2)  750  K.W.D.C.  mixed  pressure  exhaust  turbine  generators,  viz. — 

Item  .\o.     J.  Boilers. 

2.  Mechanical  stokers. 

3.  Economizers. 

4.  Feed  pumps. 
"          5.  Superheaters. 

6.  Piping  and  valves. 

7.  Coal  and  ash  conveyors. 

8.  Crane. 

9.  -"'DO  K.W.D.C.  reciprocating  sets. 

LO.  750  K.W.  mixed  pressure  geared  turbines. 
"         11.  225  K.W.  generator. 

12.  Rotary  balancers. 

13.  Switchboard  and  cables. 

14.  Condensers. 


section  d. 


(Tenders  closing  October  25,  1915). 

Five  (5)  600  K.W.D.C.  Diesel  Engine  Sets,  viz.— 
Item  No.     1.  600  K.W.D.C.  Diesel  sets. 

2.  225  K.W.D.C.  Diesel  sets. 
"  3.  Kotary  balancers. 

"  4.  Switchboard  and  cables. 


LIST  I  >V    MA<  BINE  TOOLS   FOR  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT  OF  DOCKYARD. 

(Tenders  closing  October  27,  1915.) 

Machine  Shop — 


Item  ~No. 

1. 

Turbine  boring  machine. 

u 

2. 

Vertical  and  horizontal  planing  machine. 

a 

3. 

Horizontal    boring,    tapping,    studding,  drilling 
machine. 

a 

4. 

Horizontal,  drilling,  tapping  and  studding  machine. 

a 

5. 

High  speed  turbine  rotor  lathe. 

u 

6. 

Shafting  lathe,  heavy  double-ended. 

a 

7. 

Heavy  duty  lathes  (2). 

a 

8. 

High  class  lathe,  high  speed. 

« 

9. 

High  class  lathe,  high  speed. 

a 

10. 

Vertical  boring  mill. 

a 

11. 

Vertical  turning  and  boiring  mill. 

u 

12. 

Vertical  boring  and  turning  mill. 

Ci 

13. 

Face  plate  lathe. 

a 

14. 

Cylindrical  grinding  machine. 

u 

15. 

Broaching  machine. 

a 

16. 

Horizontal  planing  machines  (2). 

c< 

17. 

Horizontal  planing  machine. 

« 

18. 

Horizontal  planing  machine. 

19. 

Slotting  machine. 

ti 

20. 

Vertical  shaping  machine. 
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LIST  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS  FOR  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT  OF  DOCKYARD  Continued. 

Machine  Shop — 

Item  "No.'  21.  Shaping-  machines  (2). 

"         22.  Gear  generating  machine. 

23.  Bevel  gear  cutting  machine. 

24.  Thread  milling  machine. 
"        25.  Band  saw. 

26.  Vertical  grinder. 

27.  Double  headed  disc  grinder. 
"        28.  Cylindrical  grinder. 

"         29.  Boring  and  facing  machine. 
"         30.  Vacuum  cleaning  plant. 
Brass  Finishers'  Shop — 

Item  No.   31.  Brass  finishers'  turret  lathe. 

"         32.  Brass  finishers'  surfacing  and  boring  lathe. 

33.  Brass  finishers'  surfacing  and  boring  lathe. 
"        34.  Duplex  cock  turning  lathe. 
"        35.  Screw  cutting  lathe. 

36.  Screw  cutting  lathe. 

37.  Grinding  machine. 
"        38.  High  speed  shaper. 

39.  Boring  and  facing  machine. 

40.  Boring  and  facing  machine. 

41.  Boring  and  facing  machine. 

42.  Horizontal  drilling  machine. 

43.  Condenser  ferrule  making  machine. 

44.  Double-headed  disc  grinder. 

45.  Kibbon  grinder. 

T'         46.  Automatic  screwing  machine. 
Tool  Shop — 

Item  No.  47.  Sliding,  surfacing  and  screw  cutting  lathes. 
"         48.  Sliding,  surfacing  and  screw  cutting  lathes. 
"        49.  High  class  horizontal  planing  machine. 
"         50.  Universal  milling  machine. 
"         51.  Die  sinker. 
"         52.  High  class  shaping  machine. 

53.  Kadial  drill. 
"         54.  Thread  milling  machine. 
"         55.  Grinding  machine. 
"         56.  Hydraulic  press. 

57.  Hydraulic  vertical  plate  bending  machine. 

58.  Hydraulic  riveting  machine. 

59.  Hydraulic  joggling  machine 
"         60.  High  speed  friction  saw. 

"         61.  Hydraulic  portable  riveting  machine. 
"         62.  Man-hole  cutting  machine. 
"        63.  Large  hydraulic  press. 

64.  Set  rolls. 
"        65.  Multiple  spindle  drilling  machine. 
Bolt  Shop- 
Item  No.   66.  Automatic  screwing  machine. 
"         67.  Automatic  screwing  machine. 
"        68.  Drop  hammer. 
"        <'»!'.  Nut  facing  machine. 
"         70.  Multiple  head  tapping  machine. 
71.  Hot  press  nut  machine. 
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¥1    OF    MACHINE  TOOLS   FOR   ENGINEERING   DEPARTMENT  OF  DOCKYARD — Continued. 

Turbine  Shop  I  Blading  Room)  — 

[ten]  N<».  72.  Packing  piece  eutting-off  machine. 

7-'!.  Made  tipping  machine. 

7  1.  Horizontal  multiple-blade  drilling  machine. 
( "oppersmith  Shop — 

Item  No.  75.  Pipe  screwing  machine. 

7»l.  l'ipe  screwing  machine. 

77.  l'ipe  screwing  machine. 

7s.  l'ipe  bending  machine. 

7i>.  Punching  and  shearing  machine. 

80.  Circular  saw. 

81.  Hack  saw. 
Pattern  Shop — 

Item  No.  82.  Disc  grinder. 
Electrical  Shop — 

Item  No.  101.  31 -inch  lathe. 

102.  6-inch  lathe. 

103.  Pipe  cutting  machine. 

104.  Shaping  machine. 

105.  Pipe  screwing  machine. 

106.  Combined  wet  and  dry  grinding  machine. 

107.  Punching  and  shearing  machine. 

108.  Radial  drilling  machine. 

109.  Universal  milling  machine. 
"       110.  Coil  winding  machine. 

111.  Armature  coil  taping  machine. 

112.  Vacuum  drying  and  impregnating  plant. 
Platers'  Shop- 
Item  No.  120.  Hydraulic  joggling  machine. 

"       121.  Hydraulic  man-hole  punching  machine. 
"       122.  Notching  machines  (2). 

"       123.  Double  punching  machines  with  side  shears. 

"       124.  Bulb  angle  and  double  bar  shear  and  beam  bending  machine. 

"       125.  Plate  slitting  shears. 

126.  Band  saw. 
"       127.  Plate  straightening  rolls. 

128.  Horizontal  drills  (2). 

129.  Punching  and  shearing  machine. 
"  130.  Punching  and  shearing  machine. 
"       131.  Double  tool  grinders  (4). 

"       132.  Pneumatic  hammer. 

"       133.  Bevelling  machine. 

"       134.  Hydraulic  frame  benders  (2). 

135.  Punching  and  shearing  machines  (3). 
"       136.  Radial  countersink  drilling  machines  (3). 

137.  Bulb  angle  and  double  bar  shears  and  beam  bending  machine. 
"       13*8.  Plate  slitting  shears. 

139.  Horizontal  drills  (2). 

140.  Band  saw. 

141.  Plate  bending  rolls  (1). 
"       142.  Manhole  punch. 

"  143.  Plate  joggling  machine. 
"       144.  Plate  flanging  machine. 
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LIST  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS  FOR  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT  OF  DOCKYARD  Continued. 

Fitting  Shop — 

Item  No.  149.  Planing  machine. 

"       150.  Planing  machine. 

"       151.  Slotting  machine. 

"       152.  Double  headed  shaping  machine. 

"       153.  Universal  miller. 

"       154.  High  speed  sensitive  pin  drills  (2). 

"       155.  High  speed  boring  and  surfacing  machine. 

"       156.  High  speed  boring  and  surfacing  machine. 

"       157.  High  speed  radial  drilling  machine. 

"       158.  High  speed  radial  drilling  machine. 

159.  Variable  speed  combination  turret  lathe. 

"       160.  Variable  speed  hexagon  turret  lathe. 

"       161.  Variable  speed  gap  lathe. 

"       162.  Hollow  spindle1  friction  capstan  lathe. 

"       163.  Variable  speed  hollow  spindle  flat  turret  lathe. 

"       164.  Double  grinder. 

"       165.  Side  disc  grinder. 
166.  Band  saw. 
Plumbers'  Shop — 

Item  No.  168.  Single  head  pipe  screwing  machine. 

"       169.  Single  head  pipe  screwing  machine. 

"       170.  Pipe  flange  face  grinder. 
Joiners'  Shop — 

Item  No.  172.  Automatic  knife  grinding  machine. 

"       173.  Pendulum  saw. 

"       174.  Perkins  or  other  hand  trimmer. 

"       175.  Planing  machine. 
Shipwrights'  Shop — 

Item  No.  177.  Electric  deck  planing  machine. 

"       178.  Planing  machine. 

"       179.  Boring  machine. 

"       181.  Steam  hammers  (2) 

"       182.  Steam  hammer. 

"       183.  Steam  olivers. 

"       184.  Forge  steam  hammer. 
Sailmakers'  Loft — 

Item  No.  185.  Sailmakers'  sewing  machine. 

"       186.  Sailmakers'  sewing  machine. 

"       187.  Grmnett  sewing  machine. 

"       188.  Cop  winder. 

Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Navy  Contracts,  Navy  Office,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

The  departure  of  mails,  by  which  tenders  can  be  submitted  within  the  contract 
time,  from  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver,  are  as  follows: — 

From  San  Francisco,  September  28  due  at  Melbourne  October  19. 
From  Vancouver,  September  2!),  due  at  Melbourne  October  2-°>. 


N.B. — There  is  no  duty  on  naval  supplies 
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RUSSIAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  FURS. 

Mr.  C.  E\  Just,  Special  Trade  Commissioner  to  Russia,  has  written  the  Depart- 
from  Moscow,  with  reference, to  the  opening  for  Canadian  furs  in  Russia.  The 
president  of  the  Fur  Division  of  the  Moscow  Society  for  Commerce  and  Industry, 
which  is  the  chief  market  in  Russia,  informed  Mr.  Just  that  determined  efforts  were 
being  made  by  the  local  fur  trade  to  free  themselves  from  the  Leipzig  market,  and 
cease  all  dealings  with  the  German  fur  people.  Whereas  Leipzig  hitherto  had  taken 
largely  tlu'  Russian  raw  fur  and  resold  the  finished  goods  to  the  Russian  market  as 
well  as  other  Eurs  purchased  in  London,  New  York,  etc.,  Moscow  in  future  wished  to  do 
more  of  the  finishing  processes  herself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavor  to  come  into 
direct  contact  with  London,  New  York  and  other  important  fur  producing  and  fur 
importing  centres. 

It  is  thought  that  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  people  should  prove  of 
si  1 1 1  tlu  Canadian  fur  trade,  especially  as  the  society  in  question  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  and  answer  any  questions  which  Canadians,  who  are  interested,  may  like 
to  put  to  them.    Moscow  can  already  supply  finished  furs,  such  as  squirrel,  squirrel 
.  -  rmine,  marten,  i.e.  stone  and  baum  marten,  (the  Canadian  marten  being  known 
as  the  Canadian  sable),  white  hares  and  Persian  lamb.    They  would  now  like  to  be 
informed  what  classes  of  treated  and  finished  furs  the  Canadian  fur  industry  is  in  a 
position  to  supply.   Canadian  firms  therefore,  who  are  interested  in  the  export  industry 
Furs,  and  who  wish  to  embrace  this  opportunity  are  invited  to  open  up  correspond- 
ence with  the  president  of  the  Fur  Division  of  the  Moscow  Society  for  Commerce  and 
Industry. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  CATTLE  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Honourable  Philippe  Roy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris,  has 
forwarded  to  the  department  an  -article  from  the  Paris  J ournal  giving  an  account  of 
the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  "  Cosnier "  Bill, 
recently  adopted  by  that  Chamber,  the  object  of  which  was  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  into  France  to  the  extent  of  100,000  head  of  cattle.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  in  normal  times  the  production  of  cattle  in  France  was 
sufficient  for  its  consumption.  If  then  meat  reached  at  present  a  high  price  it  was  due 
to  the  increase  of  consumption  in  view  of  the  increased  supply  for  the  army,  where 
the  soldiers  consume  much  more  than  in  ordinary  times. 

For  the  two  million  men,  who  were  at  the  front,  1,109  tons  were  required  daily. 
To  meet  the  consumption  of  the  next  three  months,  100,000  heads  of  cattle  would  thus 
be  lacking,  which  would  permit  the  awaiting  of  frozen  meat. 

The  national  herd  could  probably  meet  consumption,  but  everything  must  be  done 
to  bring  back  the  price  of  meat  to  a  normal  level  within  the  means  of  the  working 
classes,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  reconstitution  of  the  herd  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Although  the  conventions  with  England  assured  to  France  the  supply  of  20,000 
tons  of  frozen  meat,  it  was  still  necessary  to  find  30',0O0  to  40,000  heads  of  cattle  to 
feed  the  army.  The  15,000  bulls  bought  on  the  hoof  in  America  and  which  had 
recently  arrived  in  France,  gained  3<7  kilos  per  head  during  the  voyage,  indicating  that 
the  animals  travelled  under  very  satisfactory  conditions.    It  was  intimated  that  if  the 
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increase  in  the  cost  of  meat  was  to  be  stopped,  a  contribution  in  foreign  animals  was 
necessary  and  that  at  present  whilst  respecting  the  rights  of  the  breeding  industry, 
the  first  thought  must  be  to  avoid  the  crisis  of  dear  meat. 

This  contract  for  100,000  heads,  regarding  which  the  authorization  of  the  Upper 
House  is  now  being  sought,  will  be  in  all  probability  executed  during  the  next  few 
months.  Mr.  Roy  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  is  but  a  beginning  of  what  will 
follow,  and  that  the  French  Government,  owing  to  the  large  reduction,  which  is  going 
to  take  place  in  the  French  herd,  during  the  war,  will  continue  for  several  years  to 
import  foreign  cattle.  When  transportation  rates,  moreover,  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions, the  Government  of  France  will  probably  import  lean  bulls,  which  will  be 
fattened  in  French  pastures,  and  the  Commissioner  General  predicts  that  in  the  next 
four  or  five  years  150,000  or  200,000  heads  of  Canadian  cattle  will  be  imported  into 
France. 

In  connection  with  the  import  into  France  of  Canadian  cattle,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  1,021  heads  of  Canadian  cattle  have  already  arrived  at  Saint  Nazaire,  all  of 
which  have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  The  French  Government 
and  the  Parliamentary  Agricultural  Committee  were  both  represented  at  the  (port  of 
Saint  Nazaire,  where  the  Canadian  cattle  arrived,  and  everyone  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  the  animals  imported  from  Canada,  and  especially  of  the  favour- 
able conditions  under  which  the  transportation  of  these  animals  was  carried  out. 
The  general  appreciation  of  this  group  of  experts  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the 
official  report  of  the  President  of  the  Syndicate  of  Auction  Traders  at  the  Villete 
Stock  Yards  to  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Committee. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  this  report,  which  shows  the  favourable  light  in 
which  Canadian  cattle  are  regarded  in  France: — 

"  The  Parliamentary  Committee  ordered  at  Saint  Nazaire,  after  landing,  the 
slaughter  of  four  animals,  two  Canadian  and  two  American,  which  gave  the  following 
results : — 


Kind. 

Live 
Weight. 

Net 
Weight. 

Age. 

Leather 
Weight. 

Tallow 
Weight. 

Yield. 

Observations. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

610 

380 

3 

41 

25 

62% 

Meat  of  choice  quality. 

i.  cow  

475 

284 

31 

20 

60'; 

No  waste. 

American  bull  

726 

440 

7 

02 

26 

60% 

First  class  meat,  but 

much  too  fat  for  con- 

sumption. 

648 

380 

7 

54 

25 

51% 

"  The  hides  of  the  Canadian  cattle  are  not  branded  and  have  a  value  of  at  leasl 
15  frs.  over  those  of  the  American  cattle." 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  value  of  the  hind  quarter  of  the  Canadian  cattle  amounts 
in  Paris  to  120  frs.,  and  the  hind  quarter  of  the  American  cattle  to  100  to  105  frs." 

"  The  animals,  which  were  very  well  fed  on  board,  do  not  appear  to'  have  suffered 
in  any  way  from  the  voyage;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  they  have  gained 
weight  during  the  trip  across  the  ocean." 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


EXPORT  OF  LUMBER  AND  WOOLLEN  GOODS  TO  ITALY. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  586,  dated  March  20,  page  746,  a  paragraph  appeared 

ring  to  a  communication  from  the  British  Consul  General  at  Milan  with  regard 
I  '  l  l  unity  for  the  export  of  Canadian  timber  to  Italy.  It  was  therein  stated 
that  Austria-Hungary  has  prohibited  the  export  of  timber,  and  Roumania  is  not  in  a 

ion  1 i 1  export  on  account  of  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles.  These  two  countries 
have  hitherto  accounted  for  a  large  portion  of  the  timber  imported  into  Italy. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  596,  June  28,  page  1590,,  .a  further  communication  is 
referred  to  pointing  out  that  owing  to  the  present  disturbed  conditions  supply  of 
lumber  to  Italy  has  been  interrupted.  Particulars  were  given  of  the  size  of  lumber 
required  and  the  name  of  the  firm  making  the  application  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    File  A-1661. 

A  letter  received  from  this  firm  again  refers  to  the  importation  of  lumber  and 
states  that  replies  are  requested  from  Canadian  lumber  merchants.  In  addition,  the 
firm  state?  that  in  Italy  there  are  requirements  for  woollen  blankets,  as  described  in 
Trade  Enquiry  No.  923.  The  number  of  blankets  required  for  one  particular  firm  is 
40,000,  and  if  Canadian  makers  are  able  to  supply  the  goods  the  opportunity  appears 
to  be  open.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  have  in  view 
the  fact,  that  no  direct  line  of  steamers  is  in  operation  between  Canada  and  Italy. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  July  7,  1915 : — 

Cheese— 


Bristol   89/  92/  per  cwt>. 

Liverpool   86/  89/ 

London   88/  90/ 

Glasgow  ,  ...  87/  88/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   84/  87/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool..    81/  88/  n 

London   83/  88/  » 

Glasgow     -  88/  h 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   79/  82/ 

London  

Glasgow     78/  79/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   84/  88/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   80/  88/  m 

London   82/  86/  n 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  July  10,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts 

Mutton     it  M  i   . .    ii 

Pork         it  ti  H    ii 

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   h 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon  

Beef   ii 


Hams     

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted    

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 


Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes- 
Butter   

Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums 

Milk,  cream  

Milk,  condensed  

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game    , 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard     M 

Corn,  (J rain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley   ,< 

Oats    H 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples     ii 

Pears   M 

Hay  Tons. 

Hops      Cwts. 


Quantities. 


248 
193 


1  (55,143 
184,308 
1,215 

22,209 


89,952 
807 
21,665 
6,367 

2,590 
27,478 


87,474 
28,797 
63,97? 

308 
21,871 
296 
406,443 
5,C22 
90 
286 
36,169 


2,565,300 
131,200 
191,200 
277,600 
25,3*9 

3,730 

1,337,100 


19,54:") 
1,182 
251 
573 


1915. 


37 


180 


fc469,537 
*94,095 
373 

8,^46 


148,040 
1,440 
54,102 
1,663 

1,912 
73,350 


58,363 
32,957 
112,386 

94 
17,698 
67 

212,089 
157 


102,372 


2,138,400 
246,200 
98,900 
354,400 
5,;i60 
14,740 
613,700 


L3.837 
127 
20 
3,864 


'Including  certain  Importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  w  hich  could  not  l>t>  given  at 
the  time. 
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TENDERS  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  TELEPHONE  CABLE. 

render  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
Department  of  the  New  Zealand  Government.  The  tender  forms  have  come  to  hand 
and  may  be  inspected  by  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  1746.)  Particulars  of  the  require- 
ment-, together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  the  office  of  the  Chairman 
Public  Service  Stores  Tender  Board,  Wellington,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — ■ 
Air-space  paper-insulated  lead-covered  telephone  cable — 

Pairs.  Miles. 

26    20 

  3 

52    18 

>   3 

  13 

Air-space  paper-insulated  lead-covered,  armoured  and  served  telephone  cable- 
Pairs.  Miles. 

ll    1 

2-6    15 

5.2    11 

Tn    1 

104   7 

The  tenders  for  the  above  copper  wire  close  not  later  than  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
mber  1,  1915,  for  the  supply  and  delivery  c.i.f.  and  e  main  ports,  New  Zealand. 
Canadian  firm  tenders,  and  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 
is  notified  by  cable,  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  keep  the  vdate  open  for  receiving 
tenders  until  the  mail  arrives  from  Canada. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Vic- 
torian and  New  South  Wales  Railways.  These  tender  forms,  etc.,  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together 
with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  28,918 — Sept.    8 — Transformers  and  relays  for  point  indication  for  automatic  signalling 
(5  years  supplies). 

Xo.  28,951        "       8 — Electric  point  and  lock  detectors  (5  years  supplies)  (as  per  drawings). 
No.  29,067        "     15—20,000  mantles  (700  CP.)  for  Lux  lamps. 

No.  28,350        "     29 — 1  combined  chain  cutter  and  hollow  chisel  mortising  and  boring  machine. 
No.  29,004        "     29 — 1  Batch  concrete  mixer  with  patrol  motor  and  accessories. 
No.  29,080        "     29 —  5,000  fuse  blocks  (as  per  drawing). 

29 —  5,000  spare  porcelain  bases. 
29 — 10,000  spare  fuse  clips. 
*o.  29,012 — Oct.    13 —  5,800  Imperial  gallons  lubricating  oils. 

13 — 3  tons  lubricating  grease  for  electrical  equipment. 
No.  29,102 — Oct.    6 — 574  yards  Saxony  Brussels  carpets. 

758  Saxony  Brussels  rugs. 
6  Saxony  Wilton  carpets. 
72  Saxony  Wilton  rugs. 
6  Victorian  Axminster  carpets. 
No.  29,113  2  12-inch  Gap  lathes,  tools  and  accessories. 

No.  29,130  20  "V"  double-side  tipping  wagons. 
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The  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver  are  indicated  thus  :— 
From  San  Francisco,  August  1;  due  Melbourne,  September  21. 
From  Vancouver,  September  1;  due  Melbourne,  September  25. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  indents  placed  with  the  Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales  in  London  by  the  New  South  Wales  Railways : — 

Estimated 
Value. 

No   37/15 — June  11 — 17,000  lettered  towels   £528    0  0 

"        5,000  yards  duster  material   145    0  0 

"  1  cwt.  graphited  "Castle"  metalling-  packing   6    6  0 

600  prismatic  gauge  glass  plates   112  10  U 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  are  given  thus: — 
From  Vancouver,  August  4;  due  Melbourne,  August  28. 
From  San  Francisco,  August  18;  due  Melbourne,  September  15. 
From  San  Francisco,  August  31;  due  Melbourne,  September  21. 
From  Vancouver,  September  1 ;  due  Melbourne,  September  25. 


THE  WHEAT  SUPPLY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

An  article  which  should  prove  of  interest  to  Canadians,  is  one  appearing  in  the 
Bakery  number  of  The  Weekly  Northwestern  Miller.  This  article  deals  with  the 
wheat  supply  of  the  world  and  touches  such  items  as  the  advancing  markets  in  this 
product,  the  quiet  demand  in  evidence,  the  heavier  world  shipments,  the  market  out- 
look for  the  world,  and  the  prospects  for  this  year's  harvest  of  wheat.  As  Canada 
produces  wheat  to  such  a  considerable  extent,  and  as  Canadians  are  at  present  so 
intensely  interested  in  the  wheat  harvest  of  Canada  for  this  year,  it  was  thought  that 
this  article  would  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  commercial  situation  of  the 
world  as  regards  this  season's  wheat  crops,  thereby  enabling  Canadians  to  compare  the 
position  of  Canada  with  that  of  other  countries  in  this  important  agricultural  product. 


IMPROVEMENT  IX  WHEAT  PRICES. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  a  further  improvement  in  prices,  which  in  the 
case  of  La  Plata  and  Indian  ranges  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  qr.  The  improvement 
is  partly  due  to  the  advance  in  the  LTnited  States  and  reports  of  unfavourable  harvest 
weather  in  that  country.  Indian  government  quotations  having  advanced  on  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  wheat  for  shipment  on  the  other  side  also  influenced  the 
market,  and  Karachi  steamers  on  this  side  of  the  Suez  canal  were  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  Later  the  demand  became  sluggish  on  heavier  shipments,  especially  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  for  orders,  and  buyers  are  again  showing  a  decided  policy 
of  reserve. 

The  indisposition  to  buy  is  largely  due  to  the  increased  supplies,  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  Indian  shipments  this  week  were  586,000  qrs.,  against  88.000 
in  the  previous  week.  This  might  have  been  expected  to  reduce  Indian  quotations, 
but  the  other  circumstances  previously  noted  were  an  effective  preventive. 

As  regards  the  supply  outlook  for  the  campaign  there  is  no  material  alteration, 
but  the  preliminary  report  on  the  area  sown  with  winter  wheat  in  Russia,  and  the 
estimate  of  the  probable  yield,  have  attracted  some  attention.    Under  war  conditions 
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it  was  naturally  expected  that  the  acreage  would  show  some  diminution,  but  the 
minarj  statement  indicates  an  increase  of  no  less  than  5,300,000  acres. 
This  would  indicate  that  in  Russia  the  draft  for  military  purposes  has  not  been 

equal  to  expectations,  and  the  high  prices  current  and  prospective  of  wheat  have 
traged  the  biussian  tanner  to  take  advantage  of  every  possibility  of  increasing 

rhe  area.    In  addition,  the  government  has  rendered  considerable  assistance,  and  to 

this  some  measure  of  the  success  must  be  ascribed. 

Till'.  WI1KAT  SUPPLY  OF  INDIA. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  quantities  to  come  forward  from  India  during  the 
coming  weeks  will  ho  considerable,  and  the  fact  noted  a  week  ago  of  3,000,000  qrs. 
decrease  in   the  production  lias,  apparently,    had    no    further  effect  on  the  actual 

•ion.  The  shipments  ti»  Europe  last  week  were  265,000  qrs.  in  excess  of  the 
estimate  of  requirements,  and  415,000  above  the  previous  week.  The  increase  in  the 
quantity  en  passage,  however,  was  small,  so  far  as  the  whole  of  Europe  is  concerned, 
bill  th  it  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  255,000  qrs.    The  supply  position  is,  there- 

again  bearish,  and  hopes  that  in  due  course  the  re-opening  of  the  Dardanelles 
w  ill  admit  of  shipments  from  Russia  and  Roumania. 

GREAT  BRITAIN }  FRANCE,  AND  GERMANY. 

In  Great  Britain  the  wheat  crop  looks  fairly  well  all  around,  but  the  beneficial 
rainfall  has  not  extended  to  the  whole  area,  and  in  places  more  moisture  is  needed. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  given  its  usual  belated  final  estimate  of  the  1914  crop 
as  7,370,000  qrs.  for  England  and  Wales,  an  increase  of  650,000  qrs.  compared  with 
the  average  for  the  previous  10  years. 

In  France,  after  a  spell  of  unsettled  weather  with  some  heavy  rains,  the  weather 
is  cloudy  in  parts,  but  generally  dry,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  further 
rainfalls  for  some  time.  The  outlook,  on  the  whole,  remains  fairly  promising,  but  it 
is  feared  that  in  some  sections  damage  has  accrued  from  excessive  moisture.  It  is 
not  yet  clear  whether  the  new  crop  will  or  will  not  be  requisitioned  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  Germany,  abundant  rains  have  removed  the  fears  about  the  crops,  and  official 
reports  are  now  optimistic,  the  area  sown  being  alleged  as  equal  to  last  year.  In 
Austria  the  wheat  condition  is  above  an  average,  and  rye  is  developing  well.  In 
Hungary,  winter  wheat  is  in  very  good  condition,  and  the  area  of  autumn-sown 
crops  is  about  an  average. 

SWITZERLAND,  ITALY  AND  RUSSIA. 

In  Switzerland  the  condition  is  excellent,  the  spring  season  having  seldom  been 
so  favourable,  and  recent  estimates  give  an  increase  of  15-4  per  cent  in  the  crop. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  howrever,  heavy  rains  have  undoubtedly  compromised  the 
situation. 

In  Italy  the  weather  has  been  of  late  rather  unfavourable  for  maturing  and 
harvesting  the  crop,  and  in  the  Riviera  there  was  serious  damage  from  floods.  The 
Agricultural  Institute  gives  the  yield  as  19-3  per  cent  above  last  year.  In  Spain 
the  yield  of  wheat  is  good;  the  sheaves  are  heavy  in  weight,  but  there  are  apprehen- 
sions of  bad  weather,  and  the  harvest  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  Bulgaria  the  area  sown  is  considerably  larger,  owing  to  the  war,  and  the 
harvest  nromises  to  be  exceptionally  abundant.  In  Roumania  the  acreage  is  greatly 
increased,  and  the  yield  will  probably  be  double  of  that  of  last  year. 

In  Russia  there  are  prospects  of  a  fine  harvest,  and  prisoners  of  war  are  being 
largely  utilized  as  harvesters.  Their  labour  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  there  are 
said  to  be  about  120,000  employed  in  the  work  of  agriculture.    Reports  of  winter 
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wheat  are  favourable,  and  rye  is  above  the  average.  The  weather  in  European 
Russia  has  been  rather  cool,  with  heavy  rains  in  parts,  but  there  are  sections  which 
still  need  moisture.  The  International  Agricultural  Institute  gives  the  yield  of 
wheat  as  82,056,000  quintals,  which  is  40  3  per  cent  above  last  year. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  HARVEST. 

In  North  Africa  the  harvest  is  in  progress  under  fairly  favourable  conditions. 
The  outlook  in  Egypt  is  good,  and  there  has  been  a  ministerial  decision  authorizing 
the  exportation  of  wheat  without  limit  or  restriction,  but  a  record  is  to  be  kept  in 
order  to  preclude  any  ultimate  shortage  in  the  country. 

Bombay,  India,  cables  that  the  monsoon  proceeds  favourably,  with  rain  in  all 
districts.  During  the  past  week  36  inches  have  fallen  at  Bombay.  It  is  expected 
that  the  monsoon  will  this  week  be  normal.  The  International  Agricultural  Institute 
gives  the  crop  as  23  per  cent  above  last  year. 

Showery  weather  continues  in  Victoria  and  in  the  Riverina  district  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  will  further  improve  the  position.  In  South  Australia  the 
season  is  exceptionally  good,  and  agricultural  areas  have  greatly  benefited  by  the 
rain.    In  Queensland,  however,  there  are  only  patchy  thunderstorms. 

In  Argentina  the  good  weather  has  enabled  the  sowings  of  wheat  to  be  continued 
under  most  favourable  conditions.  A  new  estimate  of  the  1914-15  crop  gives  it  as 
47-9  per  cent  above  that  in  the  previous  season. 


THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  OF  JAPAN. 

The  war  has  not  only  been  deleterious  to  t\3  t:al3  of  Eo.r>?3a-.i  ail  W33terii 
countries,  causing  a  shrinkage  in  total  imparts  and  exports,  but  it  has  also  caused  a 
falling-off  of  trade  returns  in  the  far  east.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  report  of 
H.  A.  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama,  on  the  subject  of  the  textile  trade  of  Japan, 
which  has  been  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  though  the  war  unfavourably  effected  this  industry,  it  is  not 
responsible  for  the  marked  decrease  in  the  imports  of  cotton  textiles.  It  has  rather 
been  the  development,  that  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  output 
of  cottons  in  Japan,  that  lias  tended  to  close  the  market  for  foreign  trade  in  this 
industry.  As  Canadian  firms  are  probably  interested  in  the  development  of  ilie  far 
east,  it  may  be  illuminating  to  point  out  the  commercial  situation  of  Japan,  as 
regards  this  important  textile  industry,  and  therefore  the  above  mentioned  article 
is  herewith  reproduced  : — 

COTTON  AND  COTTON  GOODS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Japan  in  1914  was  £22,353,600,  a 
decrease  of  £1,493,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  Indian  contribution  made  a  small  advance,  but  otherwise  all  the  supplying 
countries  lost  ground.  That  it  was  the  war  which  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
falling-off  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  July,  1914,  the  figures  for  the  9even 
months  showed  an  advance  of  467  tons  and  £303,S{)0  over  the  correspond i ng  period  of 
the  preceding  year.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  price  of  cotton  fell 
considerably,  both  in  Indian  and  American,  but  the  hands  of  cotton  men  were  so  tied 
that  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  offered  itself.  Later 
on,  however,  they  received  liberal  financial  assistance  which  enabled  them  to  cover 
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their  requirements.  The  eollapsc  of  exchange  arrangements  bstvveea  London  and 
New  Fork  rendered  the  -fit lenient  of  purchase  accounts  in  America  far  from  easy, 
but  by  buying  silk  bills  in  Japan  and  sending  them  to  New  York,  funds  were  obtained 
wherewith  to  pay  for  A.merican  cotton.  Exchange  with  India  was  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  arrange,  but  the  problem  was  at  last  solved,  and  from  November  onwards 
ordinary  conditions  prevailed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  country  of  origin  and  the  quantity  and  the  value 
of  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  1013  and  1914: — 


1913.  1914. 

Country.  Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

India   238,361  14,601,900  246,587  14,847,800 

lniL.1  States   102,385  6,555,800  81,525  5,509,100 

China   34,241  1,684,900  24,818  1,199,500 

Egypt   7,410  636,500  6,876  584,400 

Other  countries  ..   ..  16,548  367,500  9.2SS  212,800 


Total   398,945  23,846,600  369,094  22,353,600 


[MPORTS  OF  COTTON  YARNS  AND  COTTON  THREADS. 

I  lotton  yarns,  which  were  at  one  time  one  of  the  leading  imports  into  Japan,  are 
»w  quite  negligible  owing  to  the  development  of  the  local  spinning  industry.  Sow- 
ing cotton  is  still  imported  to  a  considerable  extent  and  the  figures  for  1914  were 

about  £25,000. 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  TEXTILES. 

The  imports  of  cotton  textiles  in  1914  amounted  to  only  24,733,000  square  yards, 

id  at  £536,900',  as  compared  with  50,157,500  square  yards,  valued  at  £1,029,400 
in  the  previous  year.  This  falling-off  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  war  because  orders 
'for  most  classes  of  cotton  goods  for  Japan  are  placed  in  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  for  shipment  between  June  and  August.  The  main  reason  is  the  ajreat 
development  that  has  taken  place,  year  by  year,  not  only  in  the  quantity  but  in  the 
quality  of  the  output  of  cottons  in  Japan.  Lancashire  must,  therefore,  prepare-  to 
lose  certain  pairts  of  this  trade,  even  though  improvements  may  be  possible  in  other 
sections.  Cotton  Italians  and  Venetians,  umbrella  cloths,  cotton  velvets,  white 
shirtings  and  Victoria  lawns  are  the  only  promising  lines  left,  but  the  importation 
of  velvets  and  Italians  was  overdone  in  1913,  and  large  stocks  had  to  be  carried  over 
into  1914  so  that  even  in  these  directions  the  falling-off  was  considerable. 

Unfortunately  orders  were  not  booked  at  all  plentifully  during  the  early  months 
of  1915,  so  that  the  prospects  are  none  too  promising,  but  perhaps  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  trade  if  the  lull  in  imports  affords  an  opportunity  of  clearing  off  some  of 
the  stocks  which  have  been  lying  in  importers'  go-downs  for  a  long  time  past. 

The  only  effect  of  the  war  on  the  cotton  textile  trade,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  firms  connected  therewith,  was  a  slight  speculative  advance  in  prices  of  about  5 
per  cent  at  the  time  when  uncertainty  existed  as  to  whether  future  supplies  would  be 
forthcoming.  Most  of  the  cotton  contracts  were  based  on  old  arrangements  and  con- 
tained no  provision  as  to  war  risks.  The  Japanese  buyers  united  together  and  took 
a  firm  stand,  so  that  in  the  end  the  importers  had  to  give  way  and  bear  the  cost  of 
the  risk  themselves. 

EXPORTS   OF   COTTON  YARN. 

There  was  again  a  large  advance  in  the  export  of  cotton  yarn,  and  although  for  a 
brief  time  the  cotton  spinners  were  afraid  that  the  war  might  upset  their  business, 
thus  making  them  appeal  to  the  government  for  assistance,  things  turned  out  quite 
well  for  them,  and  the  spinning  companies  have  nearly  all  been  able  to  pay  good 
dividends,  while  their  shares  stand  higher  than  they  did  a  year  previously.  The 
export  figures  for  1914  were  220,387,900  pounds,  valued  at  £8,019,100,  as  compared 
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with  181,401,000  pounds,  worth  £7,247,600  in  1913.  As  usual,  practically  the  whole 
amount  went  to  China,  Hong-Kong  and  the  Kwantung  Province  of  China.  Of  the 
balance  India  and  the  Philippines  took  £100,000  each.  The  bulk  of  the  exports  was 
in  yarns  under  20's,  and  there  was  only  a  trifling  advance  in  the  finer  counts. 


COTTON  SPINNING  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Cotton  Spinners'  Asso- 
ciation, gives  an  indication  of  the  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  industry 
during  the  past  year,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  companies  being  due  to  certain 
amalgamations : — 


Olose  of 

Close  of 

1913. 

1914. 

Number 

41 

38 

Spindles — 

.2,241,162 

2,369,550 

44,392 

27,673 

Total  

2i,285,554 

2,397,223 

Working-  days  per  month  

.27  -8 

26 

•1 

m  -3 

22 

•3 

Average  count  for — 

Ring  spindles  

21  -6 

21 

•3 

Mule  spindles  

42  -2 

26 

•7 

Average    daily    out-turn   of   one  ring 

Ozs. 

13  -8 

14 

■1 

Monthly    production    in    December  in 

bales  of  400  lbs.  each  

140,000 

140,2'28 

Operatives — 

Male  

Number 

21,295 

22,453 

Female  

92,740 

92,350 

Daily  wage — 

Male  

Sen 

49  -21 

49 

•34 

Female  

312-34 

31 

•80 

Cost  of  coal  per  I0,00'0  lbs  

Yen 

31  -86 

30 

•40 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  TEXTILES. 

The  total  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton  textiles  was  not  very  large,  the  figures 
being  £3,430,600  in  1913  and  £3,556,700  in  1914,  but  the  gain  would  have  been  much 
greater  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  period  of  uncertainty  which  followed  on  the  outbreak 
of  war. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Cotton  Spinners'  Association, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  output  of  the  leading  cotton  manufacturing  companies: — 

Close  of  1913.       Close  of  1914. 

Companies  Number.  17  15 

Looms  ,                           "  23,940  25,106 

Working  days  per  month                         "  27  26.3 

hours  per  day                           "  13.19  13.23 

Production  for  12  months  Yards.        416,725,000  454,901,674 

Average  per  loom  per  day                        "  57.30  57.40 

Operatives — 

Male  Number.  3,406  3,416 

Female                                              "  22,897  21.993 

Wages — 

Male  Sen.  53  2  52  1 

Female  "  37-7  37  0 


IMPORTS  OF  WQOL  AND  WOOL  TOPS. 

The  imports  of  raw  wool  in  1914  amounted  to  8,196,304  pounds  of  lops,  valued  at 
£979,400,  and  12,635,649  pounds  of  other  wool,  valued  at  E529,800.  These  figures 
showed  a  small  decrease  as  compared  with  1{)1.°>,  but  the  position  would  have  been 
different  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  early  *tsmv>  of  tlio  war  t<>  make  arrangements 
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as  regards  financing  shipments  from  Australia.  The  prohibition  of  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  also  had  a  greal  effect.  A  remarkable  feature  was  the  increase  in  the 
imports  of  raw  wool  from  China  from  L,025,986  pounds  in  1913  to  4,572,833  pounds  in 
r.'l  I.  the  values  being  629,600  and  6135,700  respectively. 

The  mousseline  mills,  which  are  the  chief  purchasers  of  tops,  had  over-estimated 
tin'  demand,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  found  themselves  in  considerable 
difficulties.  The  woollen  mills  were  also  none  too  well  situated,  but  the  war  proved 
extremely  beneficial  to  them  as  they  secured  very  good  orders  from  the  Russian 
Government,  and  their  lvquirements  of  wool  will  be  considerable  for  some  time  to 
come. 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  YARNS. 

This  is  one  of  the  lines  which  has  been  very  seriously  affected  by  the  war.  Up  to 
the  end  of  July  the  imports  amounted  to  2,311,734  pounds,  valued  at  £318,100,  or 
1.7  15,804  pounds  and  £241,600  less  than  for  the  corresponding*  period  of  1913.  By  the 
oloo  of  the  year  the  falling-off  amounted  to  no  less  than  4,140,400  pounds,  valued  at 
E597.K|!|.  This  is  only  natural,  for  these  goods  come  almost  entirely  from  Germany, 
A.ustria-Hungary  and  France,  the  United  Kingdom's  share  in  1913  being  a  trifling  5£ 
per  cent.  After  war  was  -declared  'the  only  supplies  forthcoming  were  those  already 
en  route1,  and  many  of  these  were  temporarily  held  up  in  interned  ships. 

The  result  of  the  cessation  of  imports  is  that  Ja'pan  is  trying  to  increase  home 
production,  and  mills  are  working  at  full  pressure,  but  there  are  some  qualities  such 
as  serge  yarns  which  it  is  said  cannot  be  spun  satisfactorily  in  Japan.  A  rather 
remarkable  feature  has  been  a  small  export  of  woollen  yarns  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS. 

'fhe  statistics  with  regard  to  imports  of  woollen  piece-goods  do  not  show  any 
great  falling-off,  and  the  fact  that  even  after  July  a  large  amount  of  German  goods 
was  received  is  shown  by  the  following  table: — 


January  to  July.  Total  for  year. 

Country.                              1913.             .1914.  1913.  1914. 

United  Kingdom  £    379,70>0      £    360,0'00  £    845,800      £  692,900 

Germany                                           61,10'0            71,700  163,000  148,800 

Netherlands                                      12,400            11,300  2-5,100  31,400 

Other   countries                                18,450            2>4,150  35,900  52,100 


Total   471,650  467,150        1,069,800  925,2-00 


Business  was  not  satisfactory  on  the  whole  as,  on  account  of  the  general  depression, 
men  of  the  class  who  wear  foreign  clothes  had  to  cut  down  their  expenses  and  economize 
in  <  lothing.  The  result  has  been  that  importers  carried  over  considerable  stocks,  but 
the  prospects  for  the  future  seem  promising.  The  Japanese  manufacturers  will  all  be 
busy  with  Kussian  orders,  and  as  they  have  been  unable  to  'purchase  special  kinds  of 
yarns,  the  competition  from  them  will  not  be  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  orders 
submitted  for  delivery  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  have  to  a  large  extent  been  refused 
by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  who,  being  very  busy,  have  asked  high  prices  and 
long  deliveries.  This  should  mean  that  arrivals  during  the  coming  season  will  be 
small  and  there  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  clear  stocks  which  have  been  congesting 
the  market,  thus  bringing  about  a  much  healthier  state  of  affairs. 

EXPORTS  OF  DRAWN  WORK. 

The  exports  of  -drawn  work  showed  a  slight  recovery  as  compared  with  1913,  but 
they  remained  a  long  way  behind  the  1912  figures,  and  it  looks  as  though  America, 
which  is  the  chief  market  for  this  class  of  work,  had  definitely  taken  to  purchasing 
very  much  cheaper  qualities  than  in  the  past.    The  material  used  is  now  generally 
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Japanese  cotton,  and  the  imports  of  linen  and  unions  from  Belfast  have  dropped  from 
3,500,000  square  yards  in  1912  to  1,355,000  square  yards  in  1914.  The  falling-ofT 
in  linens  is  naturally  ascribable  to  the  change  in  American  taste,  but  H.M.  Commercial 
Attache  is  informed  by  leading  firms  in  this  trade  that  the  reason  why  'they  have  been 
compelled  to  use  Japanese  cottons  instead  of  British  union  is  that  they  are  frequently 
disappointed  in  'the  date  of  arrival  of  the  goods.  As  this  is  a  seasonal  trade  it  means 
that  the  goods,  if  late,  have  to  be  carried  over  to  the  ensuing  year,  with  consequent 
heavy  charges  for  storage  and  interest. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  proclamation  of  February  3,  1915,  setting  forth  the 
list  of  articles  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  certain  or  all 
destinations  were  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  579.  Certain  amend- 
ments were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  585,  591,  595,  597  and  600.  Further 
amendments  and  additions  to  this  proclamation  have  now  been  made,  by  adopting  the 
following  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade : — 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

That  the  headings  "  jute  yarns  "  and  "  jute  piece  goods  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Seas,  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports), 
Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal,  should  be  deleted,  and  that  the  exportation  of  "  jute 
yarns  "  and  "  jute  piece  goods  and  bags  and  sacks  made  of  jute,"  should  be  prohibited 
to  all  destinations. 

That  the  heading  "  bags  and  sacks  of  all  kinds  (not  including  paper  bags)"  in 
the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except 
Baltic  ports),  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal,  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted 
therefor  the  heading  "  bags  and  sacks  of  all  kinds  (not  including  bags  and  sacks  made 
of  jute,  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations,  and  not.  including 
paper  bags)." 

That  the  exportation  of  "  tin  plates,  including  tin  boxes  and  tin  canisters  for  food 
packing,"  which  is  at  present  prohibited  to  ports  in  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Seas,  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  port-). 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
ports  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  those  of  France, 
Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Cassava  powder  and  tapioca. 
Mandioca  or  tapioca  flour. 
Rattans. 

Sago  and  sago  meal  and  flour. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

PHE  LABOUR   MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette, 
the  increasing  number  of  enlistments  and  the  active  demand  for  labour  owing  to  the 
rements  of  the  Allied  Forces  have  brought  about  a  shortage  of  labour  in  many 

-tries,  ami  there  is  now  very  little  unemployment,  except  in  a  few  luxury  and 
ether  trades  which  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  war.  Transference  from  one 
trade  to  another  and  the  substitution  of  female  for  male  labour  are  extending. 

Fhe  eeal  mining  industry  continued  to  be  very  active,  and  the  reduced  staff  of 
worked  a  larger  proportion  of  the  possible  number  of  shifts.  In  iron  and  lead 
mining,  employment  was  good.  Shale  mines  were  working  practically  full  time,  but 
employment  at  tin  mines  was  only  moderate.  At  quarries  it  was  fairly  good,  except 
in  Wales,  where  the  lessened  demand  for  slate  caused  slackness. 

Employment  in  the  pig-iron  and  iron  and  steel  industries  continued  good,  and 
the  high  pressure  of  recent  months  was  maintained  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuild- 
ing trades.  There  was  a  further  improvement  in  the  tinplate  trade,  and  the  other 
mi  tal  trades  were  very  active,  with  much  overtime  on  Government  orders. 

There  was  some  decline  in  cotton  weaving,  and  the  spinning  branch  was  affected 
by  the  shortage  of  male  labour.  Employment  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades  was 
less  brisk  than  in  May,  owing  to  the  completion  of  some  Government  contracts.  The 
hosiery  trade  was  increasingly  active,  and  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  calico- 
printing,  dyeing  and  finishing  trades.    The  other  textile  trades  showed  little  change. 

There  was  still  great  activity  on  Government  contracts  in  the  leather,  heavy  boot 
and  ready-made  tailoring  trades.  The  improvement  in  the  bespoke  tailoring  trade  was 
not  maintained,  and  there  was  a  decline  in  the  shirt  and  collar  trade.  The  felt  hat 
trade  improved,  but  the  silk  branch  continued  depressed.  In  the  other  clothing  trades 
employment  was  fairly  good  on  the  whole,  and  showed  little  change. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  enlistments  from  the  building  trades,  the  number  unemployed 
was  low,  although  building  operations  continued  to  be  restricted.  The  furnishing 
trades  continued  fairly  good,  and  there  was  some  improvement  with  mill-sawyers. 
The  coach-building  trades  were  busy,  and  overtime  on  Government  work  was  general. 

Employment  with  letterpress  printers  remained  quiet,  except  in  London,  where  it 
improved  and  was  fairly  good.  Lithographic  printers,  bookbinders  and  papermakers 
continued  to  be  fairly  well  employed. 

The  food-preparation  trades  continued  busy,  but  the  fishing  industry  was  still 
restricted  by  the  war.  In  agriculture  the  shortage  of  labour  so  noticeable  in  recent 
months  was  less  marked  in  the  northern  counties  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 

Dock  labourers  in  London  and  Liverpool  continued  very  fully  employed ;  at  other 
centres  employment  was  good  except  on  the  east  coast  and  in  Ireland.  The  shortage 
of  seamen  for  merchant  vessels  continued. 

Comparisons  with  a  year  ago  are  much  affected  by  the  special  circumstances 
arising  out  of  the  war.  Employment  in  the  iron  and  steel,  engineering,  shipbuilding, 
woollen,  iute,  hosiery,  boot,  leather,  ready-made  tailoring  and  food-preparation  trades 
was  much  better  than  in  June,  1914.  There  was  a  great  depletion  of  staff  in  the 
mining  and  building  industries,  owing  to  enlistments,  but  those  remaining  were  more 
fully  employed.  There  was  also  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  lace.  silk, 
carpet,  bleaching,  dveing,  finishing,  glass,  nottery,  brick  and  cement  trades;  but  the 
average  earnings  of  those  still  in  these  trades  were  higher  than  a  year  ago.  On  the 
othpr  hand,  there  wa,s  a  decline  in  the  cotton  weaving  and  linen  trades,  and  the 
number  of  tinnln+e  mills  in  operation  was  much  less  than  in  June.  1014. — (The  Board 
of  Trade  Journal.) 
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LUMBER  TRADE  AND  AFFORESTATION  IN  CHINA. 

Thje  receipts  of  lumber  for  all  China  increased  about  40,000,00G  feet  in  1914,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  valuation  advancing  fron  $2,878,819  to 
$3,297,517  for  those  years.  In  addition  to  this  lumber,  which  is  classified  for  customs 
statistical  purposes  as  "  softwood,"  a  considerable  quantity  of  hardwood  from  Japan, 
Manila,  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East  was  imported,  amounting  to  3,537,052  feet 
for  1914,  an  increase  of  approximately  1,000,000  feet  over  1913.  The  valuation 
placed  on  the  hardwood  imports  was  $795,693  in  1913  and  $1,050,478  in  1914. 

Most  of  the  imports  classified  as  "  softwood  "■  represent  Oregon  pine  or  Douglas 
fir,  although  California  redwood  is  also  utilized  in  the  Chinese  markets. 

Out  of  a  total  of  100,000,000  feet  of  lumber  imported  into  Shanghai  during 
1914,  about  50  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States.  The  exact  figures  for  1910, 
1913,  and  1914  are:— 

Average  value 

Year.  Feet.  Value.        per  1,000  feet. 

1910   24,509,857        $333,127  $13  59 

1913   48,387,651  972,749  20-10 

1914   49,899,759  757,478  15-18 

The  North  China  Daily  News  (British),  of  Shanghai,  publishes  correspondence 
in  its  issue  for  June  4,  1915,  in  which  the  writer  describes  the  work  of  reforestation 
on  the  slopes  of  Purple  Mountain,  just  outside  the  walls  of  Nanking,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Joseph  Bailie,  who  has  had  the  support  of  influential  Chinese  and 
the  University  of  Nanking.  Many  of  the  hills  and  mountains  in  the  province  have 
been  studied  in  connection  with  this  enterprise,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  forest 
planting  and,  if  conditions  prove  favourable,  to  recommend  the  general  lines  for 
undertaking  similar  work. 

The  work  on  Purple  Mountain  was  undertaken  originally  by  Prof.  Bailie  a-  a 
means  of  giving  needed  succour  to  sufferers  from  famine,  and  has  given  employmenl 
to  thousands.  It  has  also  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  course  in 
forestry  in  the  University  of  Nanking. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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BRITISH   IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODICE. 


The  Canadian  Sigh  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following-  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  May.  l'.U  I  and  l!Hf>,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 




Butter. 

Ch  eksk. 

Eggs. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 



Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Russia  

73,254 

16,834 

114 

_ 

1,086,843 

2,407 

27,864 

8,654 

22 

_ 

40,658 

20,880 

1,496 

1,790 

26 

33 

Denmark  

149,526 

129, 179 

16 

50 

271,605 

276,810 

28 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

_ 

23 

_ 

8,430 

Netherlands  

16,871 

3,516 

23,014 

7,398 

149,873 

66,145 

39 

_ 

28 

_ 

924 

15,999 

38,706 

1,556 

661 

94,076 

_ 

1,050 

533 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,846 

97 

Italy  

64 

- 

11,257 

7,439 

88,968 

•  _ 

_ 

_ 

62,488 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17,931 

Turkey,  Asiatic  

Egypt   

- 

22,775 

218,980 

1 

: 

: 

14,3L6 

223 

4,013 

113 

41,639 

12 

9,200 

Argentine  Republic  

2,879 

7,376 

2 

1 

290 

100 

64 

Australia : — 

South  Australia  

61 

913 

1,347 

1,288 

Xpw  South  Wales   ... 

8,468 

13,352 

Queensland  

16,215 

25,252 

1,683 

New  Zealand  

11,445 

23,586 

68,279 

50,215 

950 

7,482 

19,611 

4,512 

325,421 

274,579 

115,951 

127,579 

1,851,128 

620,223 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

Norway  (London)   

1,344 

325,421 

274,579 

115,951 

127,579 

1,851,128 

618,879 

THE  WOOD  PULP  INDUSTRY  OF  SWEDEN. 

In  the  production  of  wood  pulp  the  situation  in  the  grinding  mills  in  the  middle 
and  southern  parts  of  Sweden  is  unchanged  o«n  the  whole.  During  the  first  part  of 
.May  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  purchases,  but  during  the  last  fortnight  the 
demand  has  increased,  and  some  sales  have  been  made  for  prompt  delivery  at 
unchanged  prices — about  $23  to  $24  per  metric  ton  (2,204-6  tons),  net  f.o.b.  Gothen- 
burg, for  dry  pulp,  and  about  $9  to  $10  net  f.o.b.  Gothenburg,  for  wet  pulp;  all 
inclusive  of  the  usual  agent's  commission. 

The  situation,  however,  is  less  favourable  for  the  grinding  mills  situated  in  Norr- 
land  because  the  lack  of  tonnage  in  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  the  enormously  enhanced 
freight  rates  from  there,  had  an  adverse  effect  on  such  a  relatively  cheap  raw  mate- 
rial as  wet  pulp.  Inasmuch  as  the  grinding  mills  in  Norrland  represent  more  than 
three-fourths  of  Sweden's  wet  pulp  for  expart,  and  material  of  this  nature  cannot 
stand  storing  during  the  warm  season  without  being  damaged,  the  mill  owners  in 
Xorrland  are  naturally  very  anxious. 
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Since  the  British  government  issued  an  export  prohibition  for  coal  the  palp 
purchases  in  England  have  been  especially  brisk,  and  the  paper  mills  there  are 
anxious  to  get  as  much  Swedish  pulp  as  possible  on  current  contracts,  but  the  lack 
of  tonnage  is  a  serious  feature.  In  order  to  facilitate,  if  possible,  the  export  of  pulp 
to  England  the  English  paper  manufacturers'  association  has  pointed  out,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  British  Government  Board  of  Trade,  how  the  whole  English  paper 
industry  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Scandinavian  wood-pulp  factories  for  its 
raw  material,  and  that  it  is  therefore  important  that  these  factories  be  kept  going. 
The  English  paper  manufacturers  have  therefore  requested  that  export  license  for 
coal  be  granted  the  Scandinavian  wood  pulp  factories  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
requirements  without  delay. 

The  need  of  chemical  as  well  as  mechanical  wood  pulp  is  also  very  great  in  the 
French  market,  and  there  has  been  success  even  in  delivering  some  shipments  from 
the  Baltic  to  Xantes  and  Rouen.  The  French  paper  mills,  however,  to  a  great  extent 
stand  in  need  of  necessary  workmen,  and  they  must  therefore  limit  the  manufacture. 
In  consequence,  the  home  paper  industry  in  France  cannojt  cover  the  needs  of  the 
country,  and  the  French  government  has  until  further  notice  reversed  the  duty  on 
newspaper  and  ordinary  printing  paper. 

The  American  market,  contrary  to  expectations,  has  been  varr  qua:  of  late. 
One  can  notice,  however,  from  the  latest  communications,  that  tais  mirca:  has 
improved  considerably,  and  nearly  all  paper  mills  report  no,w  that  they  are  getting 
many  orders.  Any  increase  of  the  import  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  Xearly  the  whole  import  requirements  must  be  covered  from  Sweden 
and  Xorway. 

The  sulphate  market  is  comparatively  quiet,  but  the  supply  of  sulphate  pulp  for 
prompt  delivery  is  small,  and  what  is  in  the  market  can  easily  find  buyers  at  fixed 
prices.  Xo  large  purchases  have  been  made  of  late,  either  of  sulphite,  sulphate,  or 
grinding  pulp,  for  delivery  in  1916  or  1017. — {U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.  I 

UNITED  STATES   PRODUCTION"  OF  LUMBER. 

A  revised  report  upon  the  production  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  during 
1913  has  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bulletin 
contains  reports  from  21.394  mills  which  produced  35,357.009,000  board  feet  during 
1913,  as  compared  with  39,158,414,000  feet  reported  by  29,645  mills  in  1912. 

The  reported  production  of  4,592.055,000  feet  in  Washington  in  1913  was  the 
largest  ever  recorded  for  that  state  or  any  other  state.  The  largest  production 
previously  reported  by  one  state  was  that  of  4,311.240,000  feet  in  1890,  by  Michigan. 

Of  the  total  reported  production  of  lumber,  softwoods  contributed  30,302.549,000 
feet  board  measure  in  1913,  as  against  30,526,416,000  feet  in  1912,  and  28,902,353,000 
feet  in  1911. 

An  analysis  of  production  by  classes  of  sawmills  shows  that  mills  having  an 
annual  production  of  less  than  50,000  feet  may  be  ignored  in  a  comparative  report. 
Such  mifls  would  probably  not  produce  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  production.  Mills  producing  10,000,000  feet  and  over  annually  accounted  for 
60-5  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  and  other  mills  accounted  as  follows: — 
5.000.000  feet  to  10,000,000  feet  annual  production  11-2  per  cent  of  the  total; 
1,000,000  feet  to  5,000,000  annual  production  16-5  per  cent  of  the  total;  500,000  feet 
to  1,000,000  feet  annual  production  5-3  per  cent  of  the  total;  50,000  feet  to  500,000 
feet  annual  production  6-5  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  for 
purposes  of  comparison  it  is  feasible  to  include  in  an  annual  report  only  those  mills 
which  produce  1,000,000  feet  and  upwards  annually. 

The  production  of  yellow  pine  during  1913  amounted  to  14,839,363,000  feet.  :i< 
compared  with  14,737,052.000  feet  during  1912,  and  12.S96.706.000  feet  during  I  'll. 
Yellow  pine  was  cut  from  a  number  of  species  growing  ea^t  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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1  r.«  greatesl  production  of  yellow  pine  was  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  followed  by 
Mississippi,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Las  fir  yields  more  lumber  annually  than  any  other  single  species  in  the 
:  States  The  output  during  L913  was  5,556,090,000  feet  as  compared  with 
5. 175,123,000  feet  in  1912  and  5,054,243,000  feet  in  1911.  The  greatest  production 
is  In  Washington,  amounting  to  65-1  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  Douglas 
Br.  Oregon  came  nexl  with  30-2  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  between 
l  alitornia.  Idaho,  Montana  and  a  number  of  other  states,  each  producing  a  very 
small  proportion. 

The  production  of  oak  amounted  to  3,211,718,000  feet  during  1913,  as  compared 
with  3,318,952,000  feet  in  1912  and  3,098,444,000  feet  in  1911. 

The  production  of  white  pine  amounted  to  2,568,686,000  feet  during  1913,  as 
with  3,13-8,277,000  feet  during  1912  and  3,230,584,000  feet  during  1911. 

Other  classes  of  lumber,  the  production  of  which  amounted  to  over  1,000,000,000 
leel  during  1913  were  as  Follows :— Hemlock,  2,319,982,000  feet;  Western  pine,  1,258,- 
52*3,000  feet;  cypress,  1,097,247,000  feet;  spruce,  1,046,816,000  feet.— (Canada 
Lumberman.) 

MARKET  FOR  MACHINERY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of  Switzerland  has  there  existed  such  pro- 
mi  se  for  independent  commercial  progress  as  at  present.  The  state  of  war,  involving 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  is  responsible  for  much  optimism  here. 

Many  Swiss  firms  which  have  been  dependent  upon  European  representatives  in 
surrounding  countries  for  products  coming  from  the  Orient,  England,  and  America, 
look  forward  to  independence  when  seeking  to  supply  their  own  demands 
through  importation.  They  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  will  be  mutually 
advantageous  for  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  and  Swiss  buyers  to  estab- 
lish direct  connections. 

Increasing  demands  are  now  being  made  upon  foreign  representatives  in  Swit- 
zerland for  American  goods,  and  indications  are  that  they  will  continue  to  grow. 
One  importer  of  American  machines  and  machine  tools  states  that  his  firm  is  receiv- 
ing many  substantial  orders  for  American  products,  whereas  goods  manufactured 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  wrere  formerly  in  demand.  He  believes  that  during  the 
war  and  for  sometime  afterwards  orders  will  be  placed  in  Switzerland  for  machinery 
and  tools  which  have  previously  been  given  direct  to  factories  in  surrounding  coun- 
tries. 

Prominent  firms  in  Switzerland  representing  American  manufacturers  of  mach- 
inery and  machine  tools,  upon  being  interviewed,  stated: — 

"  American  experts,  or  Swiss  experts  trained  in  America,  should  be  sent  over  to 
assist  in  the  sale,  and  especially  in  the  installation  and  operation  of  machines.  They 
should  provide  their  customers  with  full  particulars  for  tooling  and  operating 
the  machines  to  their  utmost  capacity.  They  could  study  the  wants  and  take  special 
notice  of  the  various  requirements  of  the  countries  they  visit. 

"  The  experts  should  be  paid  by  the  American  firms,  unless  special  agreement  is 
made  with  the  agent  to  pay  him  for  special  work  or  in  case  of  a  longer  stay. 

"  The  American  manufacturer  should  have  neat,  original  catalogues  containing 
full  descriptions  of  the  machines,  with  drawings  and  line  cuts.  Specifications  should 
be  made  of  the  equipment  included,  in  quoting  the  price  of  every  machine,  the  horse- 
power required,  the  space  to  be  occupied,  the  weights,  gross  and  net,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  boxes  for  shipment.  The  weights  and  measures  should  be  given  in  metric 
terms 

"  Any  change  made  in  the  construction  or  original  design  of  the  machine  or 
mechanism  should  be  shown,  giving  full  particulars,  with  sectional  drawings  accom- 
panying the  specifications,  and  information  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  change  should 
be  stated  plainly. 
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"  The  invoice  should  bear  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  cases,  giving  weights, 
dimensions  of  boxes,  shipping  line,  and  name  of  the  forwarding  agent.  Special  care 
should  be  given  to  the  boxing  of  the  machines.  If  possible,  instructions  should  be 
obtained  from  high-standing  firms  who  have  had  years  of  exp3ri3i33  ii  packing 
machinery. 

"  American  manufacturers  should  allow  a  liberal  discount  to  their  agents  and 
full  protection  in  referring  every  inquiry  to  tha  r3  3p33t'i73  r3pr33  3.itativ3.  This 
applies  also  to  small  tools,  measuring  instruments,  etc. 

u  The  greatest  chances  of  success  for  American  manufact-irsrs  will  b3  in  the 
originality  and  especially  in  the  high  quality  of  their  goods,  which  have  heretofore 
been  their  chief  characteristics." — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  ITALY. 

The  May  "  Bulletin  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy  "  contains  a 
precis  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Italian  press  on  the  subject  of  United 
Kingdom  trade  with  Italy.  It  is  stated  that  the  Italian  market  offers  an  excellent 
opening  for  manufactured  goods  which  only  two  countries  are  able  to  supply — the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany — and,  in  view  of  the  obstacles  in  the  latter's  way, 
sales  will  be  easier  for  the  former.  German  penetration  in  Italy  represented  a  mas- 
terpiece of  ability  and  patience.  German  firms  endeavoured  to  adapt  their  goods  to 
the  needs  of  the  market,  and  also  their  prices  and  terms;  they  used  more  especially 
the  efficacious  arm  of  cheapness,  to  which  they  united  the  *not  less  efficacious  one  of 
easy  methods  of  payment,  not  cmly  for  the  articles  of  direct  consumption,  but  also  in 
the  larger  field  of  instruments  of  production.  Italian  manufacturers  desirous  of 
widening  out  or  perfecting  their  plant  obtained  not  only  unusual  credit  terms  from 
German  firms,  but  also  practical  assistance  in  the  mounting  and  working  of 
machinery. 

In  1913  Germany  was  already  reaping  the  fruits  of  her  methods;  in  1895  she 
held  a  modest  position  amo'ng  the  nations  exporting  to  Italy ;  in  1913,  one  year  before 
the  war,  she  had  attained  absolute  pre-eminence  with  total  sales  valued  at  603,000,- 
000  lire,  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  behind  with  a  total  of  only  591,000,000  lire. 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  British  merchants  at  once  thought  of  capturing  neutral 
markets,  and  amo*ngst  these  the  Italian  market,  where  Germany's  hold  seemed  to  be 
relaxing.  The  incitement  came  at  the  right  moment,  but  attempts  on  the  part  of 
British  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  not,  so  far,  been  very  successful,  because 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  over  their  spirit  of  conservatism,  which  leads  them  to 
persist  i'n  commercial  customs  which  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  Italian  market. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


About  29  lire  —  £1  at  current  rate  of  exchange. 
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BRITISH  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  tfie  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meal  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  May.  L914  and  L915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

60 
276 
167 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

585 
937 
40,167 
490 

Cwts. 

630 

4,801 
540 

22 

471 

1,657 

1  Vmnirk 

53 
8,768 

4,964 

289 
18 

2 

6,080 

100 

67,487 

Chile  

25,802 
6,917 
143^973 

15,240 
2,483 
46^516 

118,110 
628,371 

21,318 
296,459 

±,uoz 

508 
30,019 
36,416 
45,'.»29 
74,721 
7,415 

3 

Australia : — 

5,518 
26,005 
10,129 
66,243 
41,421 

390 
44,435 
36,674 
6,621 
250,432 

27 
62,109 
92,996 
9,026 
156,690 

New  South  Wales  

New  Zealand  

Deduct  to  correct  :  — 

896,400 

584,274 

524,372 

390,053 

48,262 

8,121 

88 

1,243 

Argentine  Republic  

82 

55 
267 

44 

9,033 

215 

Total  

896,274 

573,998 

524,157 

389,731 

48,262 

8,033 

CEMENT  TRADE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


Whether  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  good  proportion  of  the  orders 
for  Portland  cement  which  Australia  was  accustomed  to  place  in  Europe  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  appears  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  rates  of  ocean  freight  from 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  those  from  England  and  Scandinavia. 

The  demand  for  cement  by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  for  public  works, 
and  by  private  contractors  for  construction  purposes,  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  the  local  production,  although  large,  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  it. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  local  manufacturers  of  cement 
keep  pace  with  the  demand,  as  the  industry  requires  the  investment  of  fairly  large 
ital  and  the  installation  of  special  machinery  which  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Interstate  Commission,  which  has  just  completed  its 
investigation  of  the  industry  in  Australia,  that  for  the  calendar  year  ending  Decem- 
ber  SML,  1913 — the  last  year  for  which  full  statistics  are  available — 200,000  tons  were 
produced  in  Australia,  while  125,000  tons  were  imported.  The  average  wholesale 
price  per  cask  of  400  pounds  was  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  with  duties  paid,  duties  during  that 
period  being  9d.  (18  cents)  per  112  pounds  for  cement  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Is.  (24  cents)  per  112  pounds  for  that   from   other   countries.    Imports  were 
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derived  as  follows,  in  tons:  United  Kingdom,  31,000;  New  Zealand,  2,700;  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Belgium,  81,000;  Scandinavia,  9,000;  United  States,  400. 

The  local  production  was  divided  among  five  factories — two  in  New  South 
Wales  with  a  capacity  of  about  145,000  tons,  two  in  Victoria  with  a  capacity  of 
about  38,000  tons,  and  one  in  South  Australia  with  a  capacity  of  about  17,000  tons. 

As  a  rule  cement  is  not  shipped  from  one  state  to  another,  owing  to  the  very 
high  rates  of  local  freight,  so  that  states  which  have  no  factories,  such  as  Queens- 
land, Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  are  likely  to  look  abroad  to  satisfy  their 
requirements.  The  imports  of  the  states  named  were,  in  1913,  about  46,000  tons. 
Moreover,  any  deficiency  of  supplies  in  the  other  states  is  as  likely  to  be  met  by 
importations  as  by  shipments  from  a  producing  neighbouring  state.  It  is  reasonable 
to  infer,  therefore,  that  for  some  time  to  come  Australia  will  continue  to  import 
considerable  quantities  of  cement.  Two  new  companies,  one  in  Queensland  and  one 
in  New  South  Wales,  each  with  a  capacity  of  about  30,000  tons,  were  in  contem- 
plation, but  their  plans  seem  to  have  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  war. 

The  failure  of  the  Australian  factories  to  increase  their  output,  the  cutting  off 
of  shipments  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  which  had  furnished  nearly  65 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  demand  promptly 
from  other  sources,  caused  a  scarcity  of  cement  in  Australia  during  the  last  half  of 
1914,  and  prices  rose  to  a  figure  not  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  high  ocean  freights. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  as  high  as  22s.  6d.  ($5.48)  per  cask  has  been  reached,  the 
present  duties  being  Is.  (24  cents)  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Is.  6d.  (-';<!  cents) 
per  112  pounds  from  other  countries.  The  placing  of  forward  contracts  in  .Scandi- 
navia and  Japan  have,  however,  brought  prices  for  future  delivery  down  to  from 
$4.38  to  $4.87  per  cask.  Freights  from  Norway  and  Sweden  are  said  to  be  from 
35s.  to  40s.  ($8.52  to  $9.73)  per  ton.  At  similar  rates  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  American  cement  could  readily  be  sold  in  this  market  at  competitive  prices. 

As  especially  high  grades  of  English  cement  are  bringing  even  higher  prices 
than  those  above  mentioned,  the  American  cement  should  be  preferred  to  the  Japanese, 
the  quality  of  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested  in  this  market. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Interstate  Commission  has  concluded  that,  the  local 
factories  having  a  high  natural  protection  in  the  form  of  heavy  ocean  freights,  the 
duties  might  well  be  reduced  to  6d.  (12  cents)  per  112  pounds  on  cement  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  Is.  (24  cents)  on  that  from  other  countries. 

The  following  calculation  may  be  of  interest  and  serve  as  a  guide: — 

Per  2,240  pounds. 


Cost  on  board  per  400  pounds,  $1.38   $7  73 

Freig-ht,  at  40s.  per  2,240  pounds   9  73 

Insurance   25 


$17  71 

Shipping  charges,  21  per  cent   44 


$18  15 

Duties,  Is.  6d.  per  112  pounds  (at  4-865)   730 


$25  45 

Or  $4.55  per  400  pounds. 

— (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Weekending  July  29,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William — 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

75,789 
101,730 

76,723 
ot\  not 

83,409 
93,867 

1  or  IK  A 

72,174 

173,693 
2,625 
ioo,yoi 

Bushels. 

8,257 
20,336 
67,057 
41,456 
348 
48,122 

Oo,OlZ 

56,997 
27,294 

63,844 
3,751 
oU,  oOo 

Bushels. 

2,416 
1,159 
1,140 
3, 931 
2,554 

O,  JoU 

541 
3,927 

Bushels. 

3,228 
126,121 
157,609 

Bushels. 

89,690 
249,346 
302,529 
427,308 
374,366 
255,209 
345,391 
393,475 
103,395 

505,596 
41,273 
316,569 

288,055 
107,990 

L*1    ..  *■  A^T^Il-            XT1  1  „  .   

J  08, 183 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

OKO  AA"7 

ZoZ,  007 
34,897 
97,852 

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

')  1  oo 

I,  loo 

1,667,472 

476,427 

44,306 

1  OA.";  njo 

1 ,  Juo,  y42 

3,394,147 

1,150 
37,504 

6,000 
48,699 

2,814 
2,291 

918 

9,964 
89,412 

OO,  004 

54,699 

5,105 

918 

99,376 

AO  OKf\ 

<iZ,  zou 
26,859 

42,250 

28.190 
17,886 

5,885 
529,424 

4,812 
78,932 

14,780 
332,084 

286,091 
623,679 
107,686 
43,215 

2,114,914 

ALialanu — 

1,331 

*17,886 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

5,885 
468, 134 

Port  McNicol  

59,117 
41 

67,980 

2,173 

*4,771 

10,952 

Kingston — 

1,527 
111,211 

13,253 
207,799 

13,074 

Montreal — 

236,630 
137,409 

35,362 
428,479 
69,717 
35,706 

14,099 
34,802 
37,969 

No.  2 

22,989 

3,509 

*4,000 

Halifax,  N.S   

618,755 

1,344,396 

102,117 

(  *26,657 
I  22,989 

2,324,881 

1,875,522 

151,528 

(  *26,657 
I  1,238,849 

5,608,437 

*  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
July  29,  1915. 


Qrades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

12,378 
346,769 
567,457 
326,916 
160,939 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

12,378 

506,935 
826,268 
417,026 
166,923 
1,328 

394,023 

160,166 
247,313 
70,623 
4,068 

No.  2  „   

11,498 
19,487 
1,916 
1,328 

No.  3  „   

No.  5   

No.  6   

Other   

253,013 

4,425 

136,585 

Totals,  Wheat  

1,667,472 

38,654 

618,755 


2,324,881 

323 
674,130 
190,175 
208,976 
85,667 
234,997 
481,254 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  



323 
197,779 
80,348 
51,684 

No.  2  i-  

No.  3  H  

5,136 
17,268 

5,738 
19,976 

4,320 

2,261 

471,215 
92,559 

151,554 
65,691 

230,677 

332,700 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

Other  

Totals,  Oats   

146,293 

476,427 

54,699 

1,344,396 

1,875,522 

Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

1,677 

651 
2,777 

1,«>77 

16,263 
63,707 
26,310 
6,232 
37,339 

151,528 

No.  3  C.W  



15,612 
9,810 
4,554 
5,759 
8,571 



44,306 

No.  4  C.W  

51,120 
21,756 
473 
28,768 

102,117 

Feed   

Rejected  

Other  

Totals,  Barley  

5,105 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

985,186 
192,410 
13,616 

52 

22,989 

'  1,008,227 
192,410 
1  [,  182 

14,730 

No.  3  C.W  

866 

Other  

14,730 

Totals,  Flax  

1,205,942 

918 

22,989 
26,657 

1,229,849 
26,657 

Corn  

3,394,147 

99,376 

2,114,914 

5,608,437 
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TR  LDJS   IND  COMMERCE 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

921 —  Agency. — An  established  South  African  commission  house  with  offices  in 
principal  centres,  is  prepared  to  take  up  agencies  in  galvanized  wire,  wire  nails  and 
other  iron  and  steel  goods.  Also  paper  (grease-proof),  wrapping  and  cap,  and  glass  for 
windows. 

922 —  Machinery. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  dealers  with  organization  covering  every 
district  in  Western  Province  is  prepared  to  purchase,  if  suitable,  or  handle  as  agency, 
agricultural,  dairy,  irrigation  or  lighting  machinery  and  prepared  to  handle  on  com- 
mission any  article  suitable  for  farm  or  farm  house.  On  some  lines  would  purchase 
outright. 

923 —  Woollen  blankets. — An  Italian  firm,  which  gives  references  to  three  Italian 
banks,  desires  quotations  for  blankets,  metres  160  x  230  and  3,400-3,600  drams  for  each 
blanket;  metres  160  x  210  and  3,000  drams  for  each  blanket.  The  former  type  must 
be  woven  with  twisted  warp,  the  latter  type  with  simple  warp.  All  blankets  must 
be  of  grey  colour,  delivery  in  September  next.    Price  c.i.f.  at  Genoa. 

A  further  inquiry  is  for  30,000  blankets  of  the  type  of  metres  160  x  230  and  10,000 
metres  160  x  210.  Payment  on  delivery  of  the  goods  at  Genoa,  but  if  seller  desires 
other  terms  of  payment  buyer  is  disposed  to  discuss  them. 

A  further  statement  is  made  that  perforated  wood  cellulose  and  pulp  are  desired. 
See  page  332  for  further  particulars. 

924 —  Dry  goods. — The  Australian  branch  of  a  New  York  export  house,  thoroughly 
established  in  the  Commonwealth,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  representation  of  large 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  (1)  cotton  and  knitted  underwear  in  summer  weights, 
(2)  mixed  cotton  and  wool  underwear  in  winter  weights,  (3)  hosiery  of  cotton,  lisle, 
silk  and  aritficial  silk,  etc.,  and  (4)  other  lines  of  dry  goods,  staples  and  sundries. 
Capable  travelling  salesmen  employed. 

<>25 — jjry  goods.— One  of  the  largest  Australian  firms  of  wholesale  dry  goods 
importers,  with  warehouses  at  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Launceston  and 
Perth  (and  a  buying  office  in  London)  is  desirous  of  securing  samples  and  price  lists 
of  staple  lines  of  Canadian  cottons,  denims,  underwear,  hosiery,  gloves  and  other  dry 
jr.v.ds.  Staple  lines  preferable  to  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Melbourne  and  Sydney  and  other 
goods  f.o.b.  steamer  at  Canadian  shipping  port. 
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92-6 — Representative. — A  British  subject  in  Jamaica,  B.W.L,  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  following,  viz.:  Dry  goods  in  all  its  lines  (with  the 
exception  of  goods  made  for  winter  use)  boots  and  shoes,  hats  for  men  and  women  in 
straw  and  felt,  caps,  belts  for  men  and  women,  suspenders,  haberdashery,  etc.,  etc., 
provisions,  flour,  corn  meal,  fish,  stuffs,  beer,  condensed  milk,  butter,  cheese,  con- 
fectionery, etc.,  etc. 

927 —  Flour. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
agency  for  some  Canadian  flour  milling  company  for  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies, 
including  the  French  Islands. 

928 —  Desiccated  codfish,  etc. — A  firm  in  Marseille,  France,  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  consignments  of  Canadian  desiccated  codfish,  without  head  or  tail,  salt  and 
canned  salmon  and  canned  lobster. 

929 —  Spruce  timber,  wood  pulp,  etc. — A  Liverpool  firm  desires  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  Canadian  shippers  of  spruce  timber  for  pulp  making,  and  are  also 
open  to  represent  exporters  of  wood  pulp,  tallow,  -potash,  sulphur,  and  other  minerals. 

930 —  Parabolic  mirrors.— A  London  firm  of  engineers  wishes  to  receive  catalogues 
and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  parabolic  mirrors,  silvered  glass  for 
search-lights. 

931 —  Plate,  nickel,  tin,  etc. — An  English  firm  desires  to  communicate  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  export  the  following: — (1)  Circles  <>f  first 
class  Siemens-Martin  black  plate,  twice  pickled,  and  close  annealed  for  deep  pressures 
(from  50  to  75  tons,  in  different  sizes).  (2)  Oxides  of  cobalt  (black),  nickel  (black), 
tin  (white),  zirconium,  etc.,  -pure  qualities,  in  quantity  of  about  500  each. 

932 —  Spruce  timber  for  pulp  making,  tallow,  potashes,  sulphur  and  other 

minerals. — A  produce  brokerage  firm  at  Liverpool  wishes  to  get  into  communication 
with  exporters  of  the  above  from  Canada. 

933—  Typewriters. — A  firm  in  Florence,  Italy,  asks  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  typewriters. 

934 —  Woodenware  and  brushes. — A  London  firm  would  be  pleased  to  receive  from 
Canadian  manufacturers,  catalogues  and  quotations  of  kitchen  woodenware,  including 
trays,  also  crumb  brushes  and  hat  and  clothes  brushes  with  metal  ring  attached. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Oonsulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India : 

Calcutta:  Director-General  of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Censul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.    R.    Poussette,    278    Balcarce,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
\<i dress,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,   Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.   de   B.   Arnaud,   Sun   Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Audress,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British   West  Indies. 

Edgar   Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


K     J.  Wil 

Natal. 


:inson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 


CANADIAN   HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in, the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN 

Keport  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.) 

London,  July  28,  1915. 

IMPORTS  OF  PITWOOD. 

The  coal-mining  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  dependent  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  pitwood.  In  the  year  1914  there  were  imported  2,476,854  loads  of  50  stacked 
cubic  feet  each  (equivalent  to  967,517  cords).  The  total  value  of  the  importation  was 
$15,644,860,  averaging  $16.17  per  cord  at  the  British  port  of  entry.  The  imports  came 
chiefly  from  Russia  and  France  which  supplied  respectively  3*5 -8  per  cent  and  29-8 
per  cent  of  the  total;  other  nations  contributed  in  the  following  proportion:  Sweden 
12-3  per  cent,  Portugal  11-9  per  cent,  Norway  5-4  per  cent,  Spain  3-9  per  cent. 
Amongst  a  small  total  shipped  from  other  countries  is  2,485  cords  from  Newfound- 
land. 

The  reported  imports  given  above  include  only  the  round  or  hewn  timber  imported 
especially  for  pitwood.  Very  large  quantities  of  sawn  pitchpine  in  sizes  Irom  4  inches 
by  4  inches  up  are  used  for  timbering  in  the  colleries. 

THE  COLLERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

There  are  over  3,922  colleries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  located  in  six  important 
coal  fields:  South  Wales,  Midland,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Northern,  and  Scottish. 

These  coal  fields  with  the  exception  of  South  Wales,  draw  their  -pitwood  chiefly 
through  ports  on  the  East  Coast  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  Grimsby,  Hull,  Sunderland,  Tyne,  Keith  and  Granton.  These  ports  are 
both  closer  to  the  European  sources  of  pitwood,  and  farther  from  Canada  than  are 
Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Newport — the  chief  ports  of  the  South  Wales  coal  field,  and  for 
this  reason  trade  may  be  possible  with  the  South  Wales  coal  field,  which  is  impossible 
with  the  other  coal  fields.  Props  for  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  fields  are  occasion- 
ally imported  through  Manchester. 

Two  important  classes  of  round  wood  are  used  in  South  Wales  colleries,  cogwood 
and  propwood. 

Cogwood  is  two  feet  and  up  in  length,  three  inches  and  up  in  diameter.  Any 
rough  wood  will  do.  It  is  used  for  building  crib  supports  where  props  will  not  stand 
the  pressure.  The  price  in  normal  times,  $3.75  per  ton  weight  (c.i.f.  Welsh  port)  pre- 
vents any  possibility  of  shipping  this  material  from  Canada. 

classes  of  props  used. 

Two  classes  of  props  arc  used  in  the  Welsh  coal  fields,  the  lialtie  and  Pinaster 
or  Maritime  pine  from  France,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Maritime  pine  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  Welsh  trade.  It  correspor.ds  some- 
what to  Canadian  jack  pine  in  appearance  and  texture.     It  is  rough  and  ar  a-ent'y 
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is  cut  from  tree  tops  and  from  tapped  trees.  The  sizes  are  larger  in  this  timber  than 
in  the  Baltic,  averaging  >i\  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  These  props  are  now  cut  in 
France  hy  women.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  peel  them.  The  price  is  in 
normal  times  L5s.  to  20s.  a  ton  I'.o.b.  French  port,  and  the  freight  to  Wales  is  in  normal 
times  about  5s.  per  ton.  About  three  tons  is  considered  equal  to  one  cord.  On  this 
price  is  $10.80  to  $14.40  per  cord  and  the  delivered  price  is  $14.40  to 
*1S  pei  cord.  During  the  war  the  price  due  both  to  difficulty  in  cutting  the  timber  and 
to  higher  freights  has  been  over  $20  per  cord  delivered. 

The  term  Baltic  in  this  trade  applies  to  all  spruce  props  from  Scandinavia  and 
Russia.  These  props  are  peeled  and  are  usually  quite  straight,  and  come  in  sorted 
sues  2j  inches  to  6  inches  to-p  diameter.  These  props  in  normal  times  sell  for  40s. 
a  fathom  of  216  stacked  cubic  feet  f.o.b.  Baltic  port  and  the  normal  freight  to  Wales 
is  30s.  a  fathom.  On  this  basis  the  f.o.b.  price  is  $5.6-9  per  cord,  and  the  delivered 
price  is  $8.76  per  cord.  During  the  war  this  supply  has  been  seriously  curtailed  and 
the  price  has  risen  to  as  much  as  $13  per  cord  c.i.f.  Welsh  port. 

OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  SHIPPERS  OF  LUMBER. 

The  two  classes  are  not  used  interchangeably.  Some  colliery  operators  use  both, 
and  some  use  only  the  one,  preferring  the  Baltic  to  the  Maritime  pine  or  vice  versa. 
The  only  chance  for  Canadian  shippers  Lies  in  competing  with  the  Baltic.  Operators 
in  the  Welsh  coal  held  wil-1  now  accept  Canadian  white  or  black  spruce,  balsam  fir  or 
jack  pine  props  if  they  can  be  delivered  to  the  usual  ports  for  the  same  prices  as  the 
Baltic. 

The  lengths  used  in  the  Welsh  coal  field  are  feet,  7|  feet,  9  feet,  and  13  feet. 
Any  timber  greater  in  diameter  than  2^  inches  at  the  small  end  will  be  accepted. 
Canadian  timber  should  be  peeled  to  save  freight  space.  The  Baltic  timber  is  not 
peeled  quite  clean;  the  bark  appears  to  have  been  shaven  off  with  a  sharp  spud 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  inner  bark,  to  which  no  exception  is  taken.  The  ends  of  the 
props  should  be  cut  off  square  with  a  saw,  otherwise  the  prop  penetrates  the  gallery 
roof. 

THE  PROP  AND  PITWOOD  INDUSTRY. 

The  prop  and  pitwood  business  is  handled  by  merchants  many  of  whom  own 
ships,  buy  the  props  free  on  board,  pay  the  shipper  by  sight  draft,  arrange  for  the 
transport,  and  deliver  the  props  to  the  colliery  trucks1  at  the  coal  shipping  port. 
Any  one  interested  in  the  trade  in  the  Welsh  field  should  take  it  up  with  the  pitwood 
importers  and  merchants,  a  list  of  whom  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Commerce.    (Refer  to  File  No.  A  976.) 

IMPORTS  OF  PITWOOD  FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  shippers  favourably  situated  in  Eastern  Canada  can 
compete  this  year.  Within  the  past  few  months  25,000  fathoms  of  pitwood  (about 
42,18*8  cords)  have  been  imported  from  Newfoundland  by  one  firm  that  is  paying 
attention  to  a  Transatlantic  supply. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  WELSH  FIRM. 

This  firm  is  prepared  to  contract  for  a  cargo  of  1,200  fathoms  or  2,025  cords  of 
peeled  props,  f.o.b.  their  vessel  in  any  ice  free  Nova  Scotian  or  New  Brunswick  port, 
for  October  to  December  loading  at  a  free  on  board  price  of  35  shillings  a  fathom, 
or  approximately  $4.98  per  cord.  The  props  should  be  cut  according  to  the  following 
specifications : — 
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Top  diameter:  2^  inches  to  5  inches.  Length:  6i  feet,  1\  feet,  9  feet. 
Spruce,  balsam  and  for  jackpine,  bark  to  be  removed. 

The  name  of  this  firm  is  on  file  with  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce.  (Refer 
to  File  No.  A  976.) 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  CANADA. 

Such  props  as  Canada  would  produce  sell  in  normal  times  for  about  $8.75  per 
cord  c.i.f.  Welsh  port.  If  freight  in  props  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  Welsh 
ports  were  based  on  30  shillings  per  cord,  practically  nothing  would  be  left  for  the 
shipper. 

Those  who  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  exhaustion  of  European  forests 
will  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  timber  trade  from  Canada,  should  remember  that 
Northern  European  forest  countries  after  supporting  a  fairly  dense  population  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  after  engaging  in  a  large  timber  export  trade  for  200  years, 
can  still  sell  peeled  pit  props  f.o.b.  for  $5.68  per  cord.  European  forests  have  been 
much  better  protected  from  fire  than  the  forests  of  Canada,  and  as  a  result  are  still 
productive  and  capable  of  supporting  a  very  great  export  trade.  If  the  necessities 
arising  from  the  war  caused  the  Baltic  countries  to  impose  an  export  duty  and  severe 
competition  as  regards  Atlantic  freight  rates  reduced  the  cost  of  delivery  the  position 
would  be  modified  in  favour  of  Canada;  but  under  present  conditions  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  permanent  opening  for  Canada  in  the  pitwood  trade. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  July  27,  1915. 

ANNUAL   STATEMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries 
and  British  possessions,  1914-15,  has  been  now  issued,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  in 
some  measure  to  compute  the  progress  or  retrogression  made  by  Canada  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  in  her  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  may  be  well  to  state  at 
the  outset,  however,  that  several  factors  prevent  the  formation  of  a  reliable  estimate 
of  either  volume  or  value,  such  as  would  be  possible  under  normal  trade  conditions. 
The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  remarkable  advance  in  the  values  of  some  com- 
modities, especially  foodstuffs;  the  second  factor  relates  to  volume  as  well  as  value, 
and  is  comprised  in  the  following  introductory  note  to  the  annual  statement : — 

"  The  accounts  of  goods  imported  do  not  include  certain  goods  which,  at  the 
time  of  importation,  were  the  property  of  His  Majesty's  Government  or  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Allies." 

The  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  British  Possessions  were  valued 
at  £696,635,113,  being  £72,099,626  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Imports  from 
foreign  countries  only  were  £68,385,303  less,  and  from  British  Possessions  £3,714,323 
less. 

The  total  exports  of  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  Unite;!  Kingdom  ^to 
foreign  countries  and  British  Possessions  were  valued  at  £430.72 1 ,35 7  co  Qpared  with 
£525,245,289  in  1913-14:  being  a  decrease  <>t*  e94,523,032.  The  exnorts  to  foreign 
countries  were  £70.846,622  less,  and  to  British  Possessions  C23.677.310  less  than  in 
the  previous  year. 
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(  ^NADIAN    MERCHANDISE   SHOWING   AN  INCREASE. 

The  following  are  the  chief  commodities  imported  from  Canada  showing  an 
increase  in  value  compared  with  1914-15: — 

Commodities. 

Asbestos,  raw  

Butter  

Chemical  manufactures  (unenumerated)  

Wheat  r.  

Peas  

Rolled  oats  

Eggs  

Canned  salmon  

"  lobsters  

Bacon  

Beef  (preserved)  

Zinc  (crude  in  cakes)  

Ores  (unenumerated);:  , 

Animal  oil  ~!  

Pulp  (mechanical  wet)  

Poultry  (dead)  

Hewn  fir,  spruce,  etc  

Oak  7.  


1914-15. 

Increase. 

£ 

£ 

92,147 

18,186 

18.496 

13,974 

30,192 

481 

13,717,995 

4,914,046 

7,599 

1,667 

230,842 

48,158 

233,514 

232,657 

1,116,368 

216,300 

332,459 

23,508 

1,224,462 

361,323 

44,759 

39,081 

25,526 

7,012 

38,596 

15,995 

6,831 

3,075 

259,702 

103,426 

,9,097 

7,564 

96,456 

23,220 

100,792 

16,356 

MERCHANDISE   SHOWING  A  DECREASE. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  commodities  showing  a  decrease  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year: — 


1914-15. 

Decrease. 

Commodities. 

£ 

£ 

4,025,950 

12,677 

596,650 

236,191 

Oats  

634,728 

115,965 

Rye  

3,111 

52,142 

64,773 

1,789,383 

472,400 

13,102 

12,748 

58,399 

55,275 

5,005 

1,201 

606,904 

123,132 

8,128 

24,011 

36,127 

6,831 

22,436 

138,838 

268 

92,896 

11,270 

.3,082 

137,717 

91,510 

294,218 

1,239 

56,971 

718 

60,714 

7,112 

217,814 

118,880 

3,921 

7,028 

7,611 

1,346 

11,769 

5,137 

15,250 

56,529 

55,820 

57.079 

78,718 

25,443- 

19,548 

1,563 

252,164 

2,504,791 

198,386 

270,373 

2,579,992 

499,836 

Timber  (unenumerated)  

232,616 

66,829 

Furniture  wood   (including  woodware  and  wood 

40,391 

12.263 

2,335 

23,329 

REPORT  ON  THE  WORLD'S  ZINC  SUPPLIES. 

The  Financial  Times  of  July  26  contains  the  following  notes  on  zinc,  compiled 
by  Messrs.  Rudolf  Wolff  Kreuger  &  Co. : — 

"  We  compile  statistics  every  year  of  the  production  of  virgin  and  secondary 
spelters;  the  last  available  statistics  that  we  have  before  us  are  these  for  1913,  because, 
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naturally,  for  1914,  after  five  months  of  the  great  European  war,  no  enemy  returns 
were  available.  Examining-  our  figures  for  1913  we  find  the  total  Europ  an  output 
was  661,325  tons,  Australia  gave  us  3,666  .tons  and  the  United  Stat  s  508,549  tons. 
Out  of  the  European  total  we  must  now  cancel  the  Belgian,  bilesian,  Lx -  JN.  r.  - 
ern  French,  Austrian  and  Polish  productions;  these  amount  together  to  570,152  tens 
per  annum.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  onus  of  supplying  the  allies  with  spelter 
falls  upon  the  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  Spain,  Australia  an  1  the  United  States. 
Our  own  producers  have  probably  slightly  increased  their  output  during  the  p±*.3ti  : 
year,  but  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labour  and  the  lack  of  furnace  capacity  we  have 
not  made  anything  like  the  advance  that  we  should  have  done.  The  Dutch  produc- 
tion has  certainly  fallen  off,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  the  ores  into 
Holland.  (Holland  itself  produces  no  zinc  ores.)  The  Spanish  production  most 
likely  remains  unchanged.  Australia  has  undoubtedly  developed  and  may  send  us 
1,000  to  1,500  tons  more  this  year.  To  make  up  for  the  bulk  of  the  shortage,  we  have 
to  look  to  the  United  States  of  America.  In  this  respect  it  is  therefore  interesting  to 
study  the  figures  compiled  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  These  statistics 
have  already  been  considered  very  reliable  and  when  it  is  intimated  therefore  that 
the  United  States  of  America  during  1915  may  be  in.  a  position  to  furnish  about 
560,000  tons  of  spelter,  this  is  interesting,  as  it  provides  for  an  increase  on  their  1913 
total  of  something  like  250,000  tons. 

"  Were  the  consumption  of  spelter  to  take  normal  course,  even  this  increase  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands. 
The  price  of  spelter,  however,  has  risen  now  to  a  level,-  which  practically  precludes 
any  consumption  save  that  for  war  purposes.  This  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  we 
forecasted  in  many  of  our  previous  reports;  that  it  was  distasteful  to  those  con- 
sumers, who  were  going  to  be  squeezed  out  of  business,  we  fully  understand,  but  it 
was  a  situation  that  had  to  be  faced.  The  requirements  of  the  European  war  upon 
spelter  are  monthly  increasing,  and  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  consumption  for  war 
purposes  will  grow  larger  and  larger.  We  think,  however,  that  the  smelting  capacity 
among  the  Allies  and  neutral  countries  will  also  increase,  and  with  all  normal  peace 
trade  suppressed,  the  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  will  be  found  again. 

"  Much  has  also  been  written  about  the  German  control  of  the  vast  zinciferous 
resources  of  our  colonies.  Most  of  the  observations  made  upon  this  subject  we 
entirely  concur  with;  we  have  often  made  allusion  to  the  same  thing  before,  and  we 
think  it  is  pitiable  to  find  a  situation  created  like  the  present  one,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  German  houses  have  been  always  able  to  contract  for  our  output  of  colonial  con- 
centrates to  the  detriment  of  the  British  buyer. 

"  Our  summary  of  the  whole  position  is  this:  The  spelter  market  may  have  ben-, 
and  probably  has  been  to  a  certain  extent,  exploited,  but  the  situation  at  which  w*s 
have  arrived  was  inevitable,  when  German  houses  establish  the  control  of  the  British 
zinciferous  reserves,  and  made  full  arrangements  for  treating  the  same.  We  consume 
alone  in  the  United  Kingdom  something  between  170,000  and  200,000  tons  of  spelter 
per  annum,  and  we  actually  produce  about  60,000  tons.  At  all  events,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  recent  action  has  removed  any  likelihood  of 
a  shortnge  in  the  large  supply  needed  for  munitions." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr,  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  July  13,  1915. 

TIMBER  MARKET  REPORT. 

rhe  report  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  recently  issued,  states  that  business 
during  the  last  quarter  has  become  more  difficult.  The  extraordinary  freights  now 
ruling  have  made  prices  so  high,  that  buyers  are  adopting  a  hand-to-mouth  system  of 
buying.  Many  buyers  had  considerable  stocks  purchased,  when  freights  were  on  a 
much  lower  scale,  and  are  therefore  satisfied  to  wait  developments,  rather  than  con- 
tract at  present  high  figures.  The  usual  channels  of  consumption  are  quite  disor- 
ganized, many  of  the  shipyards  and  engineering  works  being  commandeered  for  special 
government  work,  and  in  other  cases — notably  the  building  trade — the  high  prices  for 
wages  and  materials  have  brought  operations  almost"  to  a  standstill.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  kinds  of  wood  which  have  been  in  demand  for  war  purposes,  have  been 
eagerly  sought  for  at  high  prices.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  speaking  generally,  that 
as  the  year  goes  on,  consumption  will  fall  off,  owing  to  high  prices  and  the  government 
demand  for  men  and  munitions. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

Shipbuilding  has  had  a  peculiar  experience,  and  the  tonnage  launched  this  year 
only  amounted  to  138,973  tons  as  against  267,677  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  make  any  accurate  comparison,  for  while  the  tonnage 
launched  is  so  low,  the  activity  on  the  Clyde  with  war  work  has  been  considerable. 

DECREASED  DEMAND  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Wagon  builders  are  busy,  chiefly  with  war  munitions,  and  the  inquiry  from  this 
branch  outside  of  current  contracts,  is  small.  House  building  for  the  reasons  already 
stated  is  slow  and  cabinetmakers  also  report  a  scarcity  of  orders. 

SITUATION  IN  THE  STOCKS  OF  QUEBEC  WOOD. 

(Jnebec  Yellow  Pine  Waney  Boardwood. — The  stock  is  being  gradually  reduced 
which  is  entirely  in  merchants'  hands.  No  imports  have  yet  come  forward  this  season. 
Quotations  are  3s.  to  5s.  .per  cubic  foot,  according  to  specification. 

Quebec  lied  Pine. — The  stock  of  timber  is  nil  and  very  little  inquiry.  The  stock 
of  deals  is  small  and  prices  fairly  firm. 

'J'lehec  Oak. — Stocks  are  reduced  and  values  rule  firm,  the  inquiry  being  chiefly 
for  first-class  quality.  Quotations  are:  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot,  according  to 
quality  and  specification. 

Birch. — The  stock  of  logs  is  almost  nil  while  the  stock  of  planks  and  boards  is 
very  much  reduced.  Values  are  very  firm.  First-class  parcels  of  logs  and  planks  of 
good  specification  are  in  demand.  Quotations  are:  Logs,  2s.  to  3s.  Planks,  Is.  Sd.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot. 
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Quebec  Yellow  Fine  Veals,  etc. — The  stock  of  all  grades  is  light  and  largely  in 
merchants'  hands.  The  demand  can  only  be  described  as  moderate.  The  better  grades 
of  both  deals  and  sidings  are  slow  of  sale.  A  portion  of  this  season's  import,  chiefly 
narrow  deals,  have  already  found  their  way  into  store. 

Quebec  Spruce  deals. — The  stock  is  reduced  and  the  inquiry  remains  good.  Values 
are  high,  quotations  being  9-inch  and  up,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  8-inch  and  under,  Is.  lOd. 
to  2s.  Id.,  all  per  cubic  foot. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  THE  CLYDE  VALLEY. 

The  authorities  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Agriculture  College  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  out  experiments  in  fruit  culture  in  the  Clyde  Valley.  An  agree- 
ment has  been  come  to  with  a  farmer  at  Middleton,  Nemphlar,  by  which  the  various 
fields  comprising  his  farm  will  be  cropped  generally  according  to  the  usual  practice 
of  the  district,  but  such  alterations  in  cultivation,  manuring,  and  times  or  system  of 
planting  as  appear  desirable  will  be  introduced  from  time  to  time.  Accurate  records 
of  all  work  will  be  kept.  A  field  of  about  two  acres  in  extent  is  to  be  entirely  reserved 
for  demonstration  and  experimental  work  by  the  college  staff. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

A  demonstration  was  held  at  the  farm  when  the  principal  of  the  Agriculture 
College  explained  the  working  arrangement,  which  had  been  come  to  with  the  view 
of  doing  something  by  way  of  experiment  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fruit  farmers.  One  of  their  objects,  for  instance,  would  be  to  see  how  far  they  could 
replace  farmyard  manure  with  artificials.  He  did  not  think  that  in  fruit  culture, 
they  could  replace  farmyard  manure  altogether,  but  if,  in  these  days  of  restricted 
supply,  they  could  show  that  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained  with  a  moderate 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  supplemented  by  artificials,  it  would  be  a  great  step 
forward.  The  principal  thought  the  book-keeping  part  of  their  scheme  would  be  of 
much  importance,  as  through  their  time,  labour,  and  material  sheets  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  show  which  were  the  most  profitable  crops  to  grow. 

OBJECTS   OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  lecturer  in  horticulture  then  explained  the  purposes  of  the  college  in  reserv- 
ing the  two-acre  field  for  demonstration  and  experimental  work.  One-half  of  it  would, 
he  remarked,  be  used  as  a  model  demonstration  fruit  plantation,  in  which  various 
varieties  of  apple,  pear,  plum  and  damson  trees  would  be  grown,  "  middled  "  with 
currants  and  gooseberries.  The  plantation  would  not  only  provide  valuable  experience 
of  varieties  and  the  distance  apart  of  planting  but  would  also  afford  an  opportunity 
for  conducting  a  manurial  experiment.  Another  section  would  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  influence  and  suitability  of  various  kinds  and  stocks  for  apples,  pears  and  plums. 
The  third  section  of  the  two-acre  field  would  be  used  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  pruning 
verses  non-pruning  newly  planted  trees  and  bushes.  Plot  one  would  be  pruned  after 
planting,  plot  two  would  be  pruned  one  year  after  planting  and  plot  three  would  be 
left  unpruned.  The  fourth  section  would  be  used  for  trials  of  raspberries  and  bramble 
berries,  and  the  fifth  section  would  be  for  miscellaneous  experiments  and  trials,  includ- 
ing August  planting  verses  spring  planting  of  strawberries,  planting  strawberries  ill 
single,  double  and  triple  rows,  and  trials  of  new  varieties  of  strawberries. 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood). 

Barbados,  July  27,  1915. 

THE  TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1914. 

total  trade  of  Jamaica  last  year  aggregated  £5,470,353.  This  was  an 
tse  over  tin1  previous  year  of  £202,700,  but  did  not  reach  the  figures  of  1911  or 
1912.  There  has  been,  however,  a  steady  improvement,  the  trade  having  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  imports  last  year  were  somewhat  less;  but  the 
exports,  which  find  their  principal  market  in  the  United  States  and  were  not  so 
much  affected  by  the  war  as  the  imports,  reached  the  highest  figure  since  1911.  The 
general  direction  of  the  trade  of  Jamaica  for  1914  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 


THE  TRADE  OF  JAMAICA. 

Countries.                                                         Total  Imports.  Total  Exports. 

United  Kingdom   f   986,218  £  529,804 

Canada   208,884  208,517 

Newfoundland   14,920  864 

United  States   1,221,151  1,769,464 

Germany  and  Austria   47,763  76,620 

Russia   19,027  19,076 

Denmark  .'   7,252  1,722 

France   3,853  129,015 

Holland   8,544  49,695 

Norway  and  Sweden   6,348  956 

Other  countries   41,860  118,800 

Totals   £2,565,820  £2,904,533 


IMPORT  OF  FOODSTUFF. 

A  less  quantity  of  foodstuffs  of  nearly  every  sort  was  imported  last  year,  except 
in  a  few  minor  items.  In  some  cases  the  falling  off  was  considerable,  as  in  biscuit, 
butter,  cheese,  corn,  dried  codfish,  flour,  herring,  meal,  condensed  milk,  rice,  and 
refined  sugar.  There  were  less  fresh  vegetables,  peas  and  beans  required,  the  import 
amounting  to  only  £15,158.  Of  this,  about  £5,040  were  in  potatoes,  half  of  which 
were  from  Canada  and  the  other  half  from  the  United  States.  Of  other  fresh 
vegetables,  the  import  was  £3,113,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  the  United  States, 
as  also  did  nearly  all  the  canned  vegetables.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  peas  and 
beans  came  from  Canada. 

LESS  FLOUR  IMPORTED. 

As  stated  above,  there  was  a  general  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  foodstuffs, 
and  this  also  occurred  in  the  case  of  flour,  which  fell  off  75,446  barrels — approxi- 
mately 10,000  barrels  less  from  Canada  and  65,000  less  from  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  have  been  supplying  about  four-fifths  of  the  demand  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  though  tlie  trade  with  Canada  has  made  some  increase,  it  seems  to 
have  gone  back  in  the  last  two  years.  The  first  year  in  which  any  considerable 
quantity  of  Canadian  flour  came  in,  was  1910,  the  import  for  that  year  amounting 
to  26,892  barrels.     It   continued   to   increase  till  1912,  when   51,122   barrels  were 
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imported.  A  decline  then  set  in,  the  figures  for  1913  and  1914:  being  33,850  and 
22,419  barrels  respectively.  This  last  is  the  smallest  quantity  from  Canada  in  the 
last  five  years.  The  large  volume  of  general  trade  that  has  grown  up  between 
Jamaica  and  the  United  States  gives  an  advantage  to  the  flour  dealers  of  thai 
country,  as  they  have  frequent  and  rapid  transport  facilities.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, as  if  a  much  larger  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  could  be  sold  on  the  island,  if 
sufficient  attention  was  given  to  the  pushing  of  the  trade. 

THE  FISH  TRADE. 

Iii  recent  years  the  value  of  the  importation  of  fish  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  £200,000.  In  1912  this  rose  to  £240,000,  which  is  probably  the  highest  figure  which 
has  ever  been  reached.  Since  then,  the  importation  has  gone  back  to  its  average  figure, 
and  last  year  valued  £204,304.  Less  codfish  appears  to  be  coming  in,  in  the  last  few 
years,  though  the  statistical  value  remains  about  the  same.  Canada  supplies  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  fish  imported,  and  maintains  her  relative  position  without  much 
change  from  year  to  year.  The  details  of  the  total  import  in  the  years  1913  and  1914 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  table: — 


TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  FISH. 


Fish. 

1913. 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

340 
19,392 
134,345 

12 

12,032 
42,802 
701 
10,132 
1,703 
43 

£ 

242 
17,974 

iv.t,i;74 

10 

11.&27 
39,51. 

391 
13,343 
1,310 
48 

10,139,251 

435 

8,912 
4  ,862 
84,115 
4,093 
500 
703 

Dried  and  salted    Lbs. 

Pickled  and  smoked  . . .  ) 

8,113,557 

Brls.  3 

11,002 
40,531 
40,801 
5,709 
426 
755 

Herrings,  pickled    „ 

Mackerel,  pickled    Brl.s. 

Salmon,  smoked                                         .  .  Lbs. 

Totals   

221,022 

204,304 

IMPORTS  OF  LUMBER. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  white  pine  and  spruce,  pitch  pine 
and  shingles  being  imported  into  Jamaica  each  year.  The  val-ue  of  the  import 
amounted  to  £103,442  last  year.  If  to  this  be  added  some  manufactures  of  wood, 
including  furniture,  amounting  to  £18,231,  the  total  value  of  wood  and  manufactures 
of  wood  would  amount  to  £121,673.  Over  four-fifths  of  this  total — to  be  exact,  £106,- 
308 — came  from  the  United  States,  and  from  Canada  only  £2,954  in  white  pine  and 
spruce,  and  £610  in  manufactures  of  wood.  Even  the  shingles  required,  amounting  to 
£1,283,  came  from  the  United  States  and  are  chiefly  of  cypress.  In  shooks,  staves  and 
hoops,  the  value  of  the  import  was  £31,900,  but  the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years 
shows  the  import  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £36,000.  Of  these,  Canada  supplied  last 
year  £324,  and  in  the  previous  year  only  £(5S.    Canadian  firms  in  the  lumber  trade 
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should  make'  some  effort  to  obtain  a  better  share  of  this  large  annual  import.  The 
following  table  gives  in  detail  the  import  of  lumber  for  the  last  two  years: — 


\  miety. 

1913. 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

^   od  manufacturers  

£ 

14,820 
10,530 
42,907 
80,195 
17,560 
5,417 
85 

177,514 

£ 

8,572 
9,059 
31,900 
03,512 
0,740 
1,279 
5 

121,073 

Wixxl  furniture. .  

Hoops  and  shooks  

Pitch  pine    Ft. 

White  pine                                  ,             ...  „ 

Shingles      No. 

Totals  

12.313,590 
2,341,355 
2,080,190 
85,500 

9,073,178 
899,518 
511,450 
5,000 

THE  TRADE  IN  CONDENSED  MILK. 

As  bas  been  pointed  out  in  other  reports  on  Jamaica,  the  quantity  of  condensed 
milk  required  to  be  imported  is  considerable.  Last  year,  in  spite  of  the  war,  17,225 
cases  were  imported  from  Germany;  this  was  probably  in  the  early  .part  oi  the  year. 
Most  of  the  milk  has  been  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  probably  Anglo- 
-  iss,  which  is  the  popular  milk  throughout  all?  the  West  Indies.  It  is  noticeable 
that  though  the  total  number  of  cases  imported  has  fallen  off  for  the  year  under 
notice,  the  statistical  value  is  proportionately  higher,  being  assessed  >at  21s.  per  case, 
while  in  former  years  it  was  18s.  and  18s.  6d.  and  even  as  low  as  16s.  6d.  Milk  is 
admitted  duty  free.  Several  inquiries  have  come  to  this  office  within  the  last  few 
years  with  reference  to  a  West  Indian  market  for  Canadian  condensed  milk,  and 
much  correspondence  has  ensued.  It  is  true  that  some  Canadian  condensed  milk  is 
being  sold  throughout  these  islands.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  in  reply  to 
these  inquiries  that  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  milk  for  this  climate  that  will  retain 
its  quality,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  advertise  any  Canadian  brand,  as 
the  foreign  milks  now  being  sold  are  well  known  and  well  suited  to  the  market.  The 
question  of  price  requires  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  a  time  to  sell  Canadian  mil-k  at  a  small  margin,  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
buyers  with  it.  Trinidad  imports  £44,396;  Jamaica,  £53,721;  British  Guiana,  £12,601; 
and  Barbados,  £3,131 ;  and  the  total  import  for  all  the  British  West  Indies  would  exceed 
£100,000  annually — a  trade  of  considerable  volume  and  worth  trying  for. 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  GOODS. 

The  value  of  the  import  of  leather  and  leather  goods  amounted  to  £96,349  for  the 
year  1914.  There  is  also  a  considerable  annual  export  of  hides  and  prepared  leather, 
valuing  £24,840.  The  leather  exported  was  distributed  principally  among  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  but  the  largest  bulk  of  hides  went  to  Canada.  Practically  nothing  in 
the  way  of  leather  goods  is  imported  from  Canada.  Of  a  total  import  of  boots  and 
valuing  £-86,378  the  United  States  supplied  £58,037,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
£26,951.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  styles  of  footwear  made  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  much  in  common,  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  no 
boots  supplied  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  seems  to  show  a  lack  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  share  in  this  trade. 
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INCREASE  IN  THE  IMPORTS  OF  COAL. 

The  average  yearly  import  of  coal  is  about  60,000  tons.  Last  year,  however, 
91,711  tons  were  imported.  The  reason  for  this  increase  is  not  now  apparent,  as  the 
customs  returns  do  not  show  the  number  of  tons  supplied  for  bunkering  ships.  Coal 
being  on  the  free  list  in  Jamaica,  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  required  to  show  the  export 
as  in  colonies  where  a  drawback  of  duty  is  allowed.  The  colony  has  been  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  making  Kingston  a  port  of  call  for  steamers  passing  through  the  canal-, 
and  this  increase  in  the  import  of  coal  may  be  the  first  indication  that  the  hopes  of 
the  colony  are  meeting  with  some  success.  Though  over  £400,000  of  coal  are  imported 
each  year  into  the  British  West  Indies,  up  to  the  present  time  none  has  been  imported 
from  Canada.  Soft  coal  for  stoves  throughout  most  of  the  islands  commands  a  high 
price,  and  in  Barbados  this  soft  coal  is  never  under  $12  per  ton;  at  the  present  time 
the  price  is  $14. 

IMPORTS  OF  HARDWARE. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  590  will  be  found  an  article  on  the  hardware  trade  of 
the  'West  Indies,  in  which  the  total  import  in  1913  of  all  lines  of  hardware  was  shown 
to  be  not  far  short  of  £1,200,000  annually.  Of  this  .the  im<port  into  Jamaica  was 
£427,248,  which  however  declined  somewhat  last  year.  It  would  appear  desirable  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  principal  items  of  this  import,  in  the  interest  of  Cana- 
dian firms  manufacturing  hardware.  Ammunitions,  firearms,  and  explosives  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  £3,310,  coming  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  The  large  demand  for  motor  cars,  vehicles,  and  carriages  of  various 
kinds  is  referred  to  in  another  paragraph.  Cutlery,  chiefly  British,  is  estimated  at 
£4,9G9,  but  in  other  years  this  figure  has  been  higher.  The  import  of  printing  presses 
was  over  £5,000;  railway  hardware  over  £20,000.  Sewing  machines  to  the  value  of 
£4,471  were  imported,  a  great  many  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  Agricul- 
tural implements  to  the  value  of  £10,659,  and  agricultural  machinery  of  other  kinds, 
which  includes  a  large  quantity  of  mill  machinery,  to  the  value  of  £57,812  were 
imported;  railway  machinery  is  valued  at  £2,771;  wire  and  wire  fencing  at  £21,000; 
nails,  screws  and  rivets,  £5,158  ;  hardware  unenumerated,  £45,822;  plated  ware,  £3,161; 
saddlery  and  harness,  £6,759. 

MOTOR  CARS  AND  CARRIAGES. 

The  demand  for  vehicles  of  all  kinds  is  increasing.  Last  year  the  value  of  the 
import  was  £63,726.  Of  this  amount  motor  cars  stood  for  £51,721 — £40,000  of  which 
came  from  the  United  States.  Canada  contributed  £4,920  and  the  United  Kingdom 
£3,859.  Nearly  all  the  bicycles  and  motor  cycles  with  their  parts  came  fro)n  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  total  amount  from  Canada  in  all  classes  of  vehicles  was 
£5,080. 

OTHER  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIANS. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  Canada  is  not  supplying  as  many  brooms  and  brushes 
to  Jamaica  relatively  as  to  the  other  West  Indian  Islands.  There  is  also  quite  a 
good  market  for  the  extension  of  Canadian  business  in  carriages  and  motor  cars,  as 
a  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  to  improving  the  roads  and  making  them 
attractive  to  tourists,  moreover  the  import  of  vehicles  of  pleasure  is  on  the  increase. 
A  large  quantity  of  galvanized  roofing  and  wire  is  being  imported,  and  also  printing 
paper  and  stationery  of  all  kinds,  the  value  of  which  is  not  far  from  £50,000, 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  paints,  colours  and  varnishes  do  not  appear  to  give  as 
much  attention  to  pushing  the  sale  of  their  goods  in  this  Colony  as  they  do  in  some 
of  the  others,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  sale  of  cordage  and  twine.  The  require- 
ments of  the  Colony  for  paints  and  colours  amount  to  an  average  of  about  £15,000 
a  year. 
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TRADE  W ITH  GERMANY. 

The  trade  with  Germany  for  the  year  fell  off  over  £50,000.    The  imports  from 
thai  country  prior  to  the  war  was  valued  at  £1(5,881,  made  up  of  £26,652  in  -fioc1- 
stuffs,  and  fc:>0.±.,!>  in  wholly  and  partly  manufactured  goods.    As  this  trade  li  s  been 
:!  off,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  principal  articles  imported  last  year. 

Butter  substitutes   £  1,516 

China,  glass  and  earthenware   2,341 

Chemicals  \   '145 

Cotton  goods   2,062 

Cutlery   453 

Haberdashery    2,956 

Hardware  and  machinery   3,422 

Kail  way  machinery   '589 

Chemical  manures   390 

Sewing  machines   722 

Musical  instruments   633 

Condensed  milk   18,086 

Matches   '901 

Paper  and  stationery   1,628 

Perfumery   353 

Wines  and  spirits   2,037 

Toys  and  games   149 

Wood  manufactures..   631 

VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  IMPORTED  FROM  CANADA. 

Article.                                                                         1913.  1914. 

Books,  printed  and  not  printed                                         £       480  £  448 

Butter                                                                                       4,320  4,310 

Motor  cars  and  parts                                                               3,854  4,920 

Cheese                                                                                    1,425  957 

Fish                                                                                       166,471  149,148 

Flour                                                                                       31,261  24,101 

Medicine  and  drugs..                                                            1,145  1,325 

Oats                                                                        .   .  .             4,022  11,136 

Paints  and  colours                                                                   790  405 

Paper,  writing  and  other                                                              613  1,476 

Potatoes                                                                                 5,216  2,494 

Stationery,  other  than  paper                                                   942  412 

Wood,  furniture  of                                                                     336  223 

hoops  and  shooks                                                           68  325 

"      white  pine                                                                     9,464  2,954 


THE  EXPORTS  OF  THE  COLONY. 


The  exports  valued  higher  for  1914  than  for  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  colony 
except  1911,  which  exceeded  it  by  only  £43,534.  This  difference  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  large  sugar  crop  of  that  year. 

THE  DIRECTION  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  Governor's  report  on  the  condition  of  the  colony  for  the  previous  year, 
attention  was  called  to  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  various  crops  and  the  changes  that 
were  taking  place  from  year  to  year  in  the  cultivation.  The  situation  was  summarized 
as  follows :  "  The  cultivation  of  bananas,  coconuts  and  minor  itefms  is  increasing 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  staples,  and  the  peasantry  are  rapidly  abandoning  the  pro- 
duction of  native  foodstuffs.  The  general  increase  in  tilled  lands  within  the  past 
forty  years  has  been  very  considerable,  having  risen  from  123,428  acres  in  1873-1874 
to  i'tj4,656  in  1913-14,  while  the  pastoral  industry  has  also  made  some  progress,  the 
number  of  acres  in  guinea  grass  having  increased  from  119,642  to  153,718,  and  in 
commons  from  312,693  to  521,754  in  the  same  period.  The  result  of  this  access  of 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  the  exports  have  increased  practically 
TOO  per  cent,  while  the  population  has  increased  by  about  three-fifths." 
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THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

Though  the  island  produces  but  a  moiety  of  the  sugar  of  former  years,  and  the 
acreage  set  out  in  cane  is  not  apparently  extending,  there  is  nevertheless  a  deter- 
mination apparent  to  force  the  cultivation  and  obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  for 
export.  It  is  fully  realized  that  the  high  price  now  quoted  for  sugar  will  be  main- 
tained for  a  few  years,  and  that  for  the  next  decade  at  least  the  price  of  sugar  will 
not  fall  below  the  point  at  which  the  cultivation  will  be  remunerative.  Throughout 
the  West  Indies  the  favoured  position  of  the  sugar  industry,  occasioned  by  the  war, 
is  apparently  fully  understood,  and  a  very  much  larger  export  may  be  looked  for 
from  most  of  the  sugar  islands.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  average  export 
were  to  double  itself  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

THE  FRUIT  INDUSTRY. 

The  fruit  industry  continues  to  expand,  and  this  in  Jamaica  has  come  to  mean 
the  cultivation  of  bananas.  The  quantity  exported  last  year  was  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year  both  in  quality  and  value.  There  was  also  a  greater  number  of  cocoa- 
nuts  exported,  though  they  had  not  quite  so  high  a  money  value  as  in  the  previous 
year.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  statement  below  that  there  were  fewer  oranges 
exported,  but  there  has  been  something  wrong  with  the  orange  industry  for  some 
years,  and  in  a  recent  report  the  statement  was  made  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
whole  industry  should  very  considerably  decline,  in  order  to  be  revived  on  a  better 
basis  as  to  varieties  and  general  conditions  of  cultivation.  The  details  of  the  fruit 
and  other  principal  exports  for  1914  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table: — 


THE  PRINCIPAL  EXTORTS  OF  JAMAICA. 


855,916 

57,334 

72,299 

29,124,100 

79,747 

183,530 

32,235 

483,943 

16,201,772 

38,952 

14,740,550 

•  18,979 

550,347 

 gins. 

161,877 

31,071 

77,383 

86,310 

1,113,420 

163,354 

307,992 

 lbs. 

86,437 

leaf  

26,500 

52,743 

 lbs. 

14,577 
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CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  July  2,  1915. 

RUSSIAN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RAILWAYS. 

The  Russian  Government  has  drawn  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
line  through  the  southern  regions  of  Siberia  to  connect  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
l\uiiu'  oivan.  After  the  completion  of  this  railway  line,  Russia  will  have  two 
trunk  Lines  linking  European  Russia  with  Siberia. 

The  British  Minister  in  Peking  reports  that  the  Amur  railway  is  to  be  pushed 
forward,  and  the  sum  of  1,000,000  roubles  (about  £105,000)  of  Government  funds 
will  be  expended  in  the  current  year  on  the  Verkhneudinsk-Kiakhta  railway.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Harbin  press,  an  inter-departmental  conference  has  been  held  in  the 
Department  of  Railway  Affairs  at  Petrograd,  to  consider  the  extension  of  Urga,  of 
the  projected  railway  from  Verkhneudinsk  to  Kiakhta.  It  is  understood  that  an 
affirmative  decision  was  reached.  The  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  altered  economic 
p  -it ion  of  Russia  in  Mongolia  and  the  Far  East.  The  fall  of  the  German  fortress 
cf  Tsingtao  and  the  expulsion  of  German  trade  from  almost  all  the  Far  Eastern 

.  furnishes  Russian  industry  and  trade  with  an  abundant  opportunity  to  acquire 
various  markets  in  China. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  A  SINOiRUSSIA- JAPANESE  COMPANY. 

To  secure  a  closer  connection  between  Russia,  Japan,  and  China,  it  is  proposed 
to  organize  a  Sino-Russia-Japanese  company,  the  principal  object  of  which  will  be 
the  co-ordination  of  the  contemplated  reciprocal  commercial  relations  between  these 
three  countries.  The  inter-departmental  conference  above  referred  to  also  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  delimitation  of  the  spheres  of  economic  influence  of 
Russia  and  Japan,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  delimitation  is  capable 
cf  realization.  The  same  conclusion  has  been  reached  on  the  Japanese  side.  In  a 
further  extract  from  the  Harbin  press,  it  is  stated  that  the  Russian  Government  has 
granted  to  the  Siberian  Trading  Bank  the  right  to  issue  in  Mongolia  money  coined 
in  the  Russian  mint.  On  one  side  of  the  coins  the  value  will  be  impressed  in  the 
Russian  language,  and  a  corresponding  impression  in  Mongolian  will  be  made  on 
the  reverse  side.  For  exchange  purposes  the  money  will  be  equal  to  the  Russian 
rouble  (par  value,  2s.  ljd.).  This  new  money,  which  it  was  intended  to  bring  into 
use  in  March,  will  be  the  legal  tender  of  Mongolia.  A  monetary  reform  of  this  kind, 
its  initiators  and  the .  Mongolian  Government  say,  will  regularize  financial  dealings 
in  Mongolia  and  destroy  the  influence  which  Germany  has  acquired  by  means  of  its 
Hamburg  silver. 

THE  PORT  OF  VLADIVOSTOK. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  United  States  Consul  the  contractor  who  has  in 
hand  the  work  on  the  permanent  port  improvements  of  Vladivostok  had  no  replies 
from  American  firms,  and  has  had  to  purchase  in  Japan  cranes  and  other  machinery 
most  urgently  needed,  amounting  to  $175,000.  He  will  still  require  $500,000  worth 
of  machinery.  Among  appropriations  for  1915  confirmed  by  imperial  order  were 
70,700  roubles  ($36,410)  to  deepen  the  approaches  to  Nicolaevsk,  and  1,700,000 
roubles  ($805,500)  for  Vladivostok  harbour. 
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The  Russian  Government  made  preparation  to  export  through  Vladivostok 
350,000  tons  of  wheat  from  the  Omsk,  Siberia  district.  Vladivostok  had  no  facilities 
for  handling  such  an  amount  of  cargo,  but  as  it  was  the  only  port  from  which  the 
shipment  could  be  made,  temporary  moorings  and  storehouses  were  constructed.  All 
temporary  moorings  are  connected  with  the  railway  by  spurs.  Warehouses  covering 
100,000  square  feet  have  been  finished  in  45  days.  This  has  increased  the  warehouse 
capacity  of  the  port  by  100,000  tons  per  month. 

THE  KARA  SEA  ROUTE. 

The  United  States  Consul  General  at  Moscow,  in  a  report  to  his  government, 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  states  that  the 
discontinuance  of  trade  relations  with  Europe  has  injured  the  agricultural  industry 
of  Siberia.  It  has  always  been  a  country  of  exports,  which  grew  as  the  railways 
developed.  The  chief  exports  are  grain  and  grain  products,  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  timber. 

To  facilitate  the  exportation  of  goods  from  Siberia,  the  local  organizations  are 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  northern  sea  route.  Representatives  of  the  Siberian 
Association  for  shipping,  trade,  and  industry  have  gone  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Yenesi  river  to  organize  the  exportation  of  cedar  wood. 

The  association  is  also  organizing  large  purchases  of  raw  material  such  as  hides, 
flax,  and  hemp,  in  the  districts  of  Minusinsk  and  Atchinsk,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately £103,000.  All  this  material  will  probably  be  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
by  the  northern  route  this  year. 

The  Bourses  are  founding  great  hopes  on  the  northern  route  for  the  exports  of 
Siberian  grain.  Tse  Irkutsk  Bourse  committee  states  that  Siberia  is  choking  under 
the  abundance  of  grain,  and  is  suffering  from  the  absence  of  foreign  markets,  and 
this  insufficient  connection  with  foreign  markets  hinders  the  economic  development 
of  the  country  and  its  population. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  markets  where  there  exists  a  considerable  demand 
for  grain.  In  case  the  northern  route  from  Siberia  is  established,  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  Siberian  grain  will  be  shipped  direct  to  London,  and  the  question  of  the 
realization  of  the  Siberian  crop  will  probably  be  solved. 

The  opening  of  navigation  on  the  northern  route  will  facilitate  the  direct 
importation  of  European  goods,  as  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  alone  is  unable  to 
distribute  goods  throughout  Siberia. 

The  development  of  this  trade  route  should  be  of  special  interest  to  Canadian 
shippers,  as  the  Kara  Sea  route  for  Russia  very  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  route  for  Canada. 

CHINESE  TEA  INDUSTRY. 

The  first  pickings  of  the  new  season's  tea  are  now  upon  the  market.  This,  in  con- 
junction with  the  fact  that  tea  represents  the  second  Largest  item  of  foreign  export 
in  China,  following  after  silk  in  this  respect,  and  that  there  is  now  an  added  interest 
and  increased  demand  for  tea  as  a  beverage,  on  account  of  the  diminished  consumption 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  various  countries,  notably  Russia,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  may  be  given  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  appearance  of  this 
report,  at  a  time  when  the  new  season's  crop  is  about  to  go  forward  to  the  various 
importing  countries. 

THE  TEA  TRADE  DURING  LAST  SEASON. 

To  understand  clearly  the  position  of  the  China  tea  trade  at  the  beginning  of 
this  season,  it  is  well  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  trade  conditions  which  character- 
ized the  market,  during  the  season  of  1914.    In  seeking  this  information,  it  has  been 
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accessary  to  refer  to  the  various  trade  circulars  and  market  reports,  which  have 
appeared  during  the  year,  and  aleo  to  special  reports,  which  have  been  made  by  experts 
and  others,  whose  connection  with  the  trade  and  familiarity  with  the  various  foreign 
markets  give  weight  to  their  conclusions. 

[1  Is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  season's  crop  of  tea  appears  first  in 
I  [ankow  market  about  the  beginning  of  May.   Therefore  the  season  of  1914  opened 
without  any  knowledge  of  war  conditions,  as  were  subsequently  revealed,  and  the  pur- 
of  the  firsl  crop  proceeded  without  any  reference  to  that  event.    This  will  partly 
account  for  the  slump  in  prices,  following  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
ral  disturbed  condition  of  trade  and  shipping,  which  was  followed  by  a  gradual 
prices,  as  the  season  advanced  and  the  sea  routes  once  again  became  safe. 

BLACK  AND  GREEN  TEAS. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  clearer  'Understanding  of  this  report,  and  in 
.  asure  to  make  plain  the  strangely  sounding  names  of  the  various  grades  of  China 
tea,  the  different  brands  of  black  and  green  tea  will  be  treated  separately,  in  order  of 
their  relative  importance  in  the  trade. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SEASON. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  months  after  the  opening  of  the  market  at  Hankow, 
business  quietly  proceeded  in  its  normal  channels,  and  while  competition  was 
extremely  keen  and  native  teamen  were  selling  at  prices  which  barely  covered  costs, 
shippers  were  making  sales,  which  left  little  or  no  margin  of  profit.  There  was  not, 
however,  much  damage  done  on  either  side.  This  state  of  things  continued  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  August,  when  there  set  in  a  period  of  acute  anxiety  to 
shippers,  brought  about  by  the  dislocation  of  the  shipping  business  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  freight  at  any  price,  the  heavy  premiums  charged  for  war  risks,  and  the 
restriction  of  banking  facilities.  Private  paper  was  almost  unsaleable  and  bank 
credits  were  alone  acceptable.  The  continental  markets  were  closed  and  4,000,000 
pounds  of  black  tea  destined  for  those  markets  were  mostly  held  up  in  ports  of  transit, 
while  some  3,000,000  pounds  for  Russia  were,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles, 
reshipped  to  Vladivostok  for  further  transmission  by  Siberian  railway. 

IMPROVEMENT  AFTER  AUGUST. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  however,  conditions  improved,  and  since  then  busi- 
ness has  proceeded  steadily  and  surely.  The  general  outcome  of  the  season  may  be 
said  to  be,  that  native  dealers  have  come  out  of  their  black  tea  commitments  without 
loss  on  the  whole,  a  result  brought  about  by  the  maintenance  of  excessive  prices 
throughout  the  season.  The  advance  moreover  in  the  values  of  common  black  leaf  in 
London,  has  made  it  possible  to  say,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  that  the  year  has  been  a 
most  fortunate  one  for  exporters  of  both  black  and  green  teas.  The  home  demand  for 
the  former  article  still  continues,  and  the  import  of  China  Congous,  which  is  just 
double  that  of  1913,  is  not  found  to  be  sufficient. 

UNFAMILIAR  NAMES  GIVEN  TO  CHINA  TEAS. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  many  of  the  names  by  which  China  teas  are  known 
to  the  trade  are  derived  from  the  districts  in  which  they  are  produced.  A  list  was 
formerly  made  of  those  localities,  which  furnished  its  quota  and  peculiar  product, 
totaling  45  for  black,  and  9  for  green  tea. 

The  area  of  the  tea-growing  district  of  China  is  about  470,000  square  miles. 
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BLACK  TEA  QUALITIES. 

Black  tea  is  generally  treated  by  the  Chinese  customs  indiscriminately  as  Con- 
gous, but  there  are  the  Southern  Congous  of  Foochow  which  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  the  northern  districts,  of  which  the  market  is  Hankow,  and  these  again 
are  subject  to  very  distinct  subdivision,  which  formerly  amounted  in  all  to  the  num- 
ber quoted  above.  Other  qualities  of  black  tea  are  classed  in  the  trade  under  such 
familiar  names  at  Oolongs,  Souchongs,  Ponchongs,  Flowery  Pekoe,  Orange  Pekoe, 
Scented  Caper,  etc.  These  latter  are  fancy  and  high-priced  teas,  and  are  mostly  used 
for  blending  purposes. 

EXPORTS  OF  BLACK  TEA. 

The  total  exports  of  black  tea  for  the  five  years  1910-14,  as  furnished  by  Chinese 
customs  returns,  were  as  follows: — 


1910  piculs.  633,525  =  84,470,000  lbs. 

1911   "  734,180  =  97,870,667  " 

1912   «  648,543  =  84,472,400  " 

1913   "  547,708  =  73,027,733  " 

1914   "  613,295  =  81,772,666  " 


The  figures  of  exports  for  1914,  which  follow,  will  serve  to  indicate  what  coun- 
tries are  the  greatest  consumers  of  China  black  tea,  and  a  comparison  of  the  trade 
figures  for  the  above  period  of  five  years  has  shown  that  the  proportion  of  each  coun- 
try's imports  have  been  practically  the  same  year  by  year  during  that  time. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHINA  TEA. 


Piculs.  Lbs. 

Hong  Kong  and  Macao   88,423  =  11,787,733 

The  Near  East,  India,  Persia,  and  The  Levant  .  .   .  .  16,483  2,197,733 

Great  Britain   115,079  15,343,867 

European  countries   61,307  8,174,267 

Russia   240,837  32,111,600 

Japan.  Korea  and  the  Philippines   5,501  733,467 

United  States   70,501  9,400,133 

Canada   6,506  867,466 

Central  and  South  America   321  42,800 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   7,706  1,027,467 

South  Africa   631  84,133 


613,295  81,772,666 


The  two  countries — Russia  and  Great  Britain — are  thus  shown  to  consume 
annually  considerably  more  of  China  black  teas  than  all  other  nations  combined. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  black  tea  in  the  form  of  bricks  is  also  annually 
exported.    Eussia  is  the  only  market  for  tea  in  this  form. 

DECREASE  IN   THE  PRODUCTION  OF  TEA. 

A  study  of  the  above  figures  for  the  five  years  reveals  the  fact  that  the  exports  of 
China  black  tea  increased  by  nearly  9,000,000  pounds  in  1914  over  the  figures  for  the 
previous  year,  but  it  wiM  also  be  observed  that  the  figures  did  not  reach  those  of  any 
of  the  other  three  years.  The  reason  for  this  does  not  lie  in  any  lessened  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  consumers  in  other  countries,  but  rather  to  decreased  production,  due 
to  imperfect  methods  of  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  themselves. 

While  it  is  true  that  China  has  been  partially  ousted  from  the  British  home 
trade,  and  that  her  teas  are  rapidly  being  supplanted  in  the  groat  markets  of  Russia, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the  products  of  other  countries,  and  that  the  per 
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capita  consumption  in  the  United  Kingston  has  now  dwindled  down  to  about  3  per 
penl  of  the  total  supplies,  "yet  the  way  in  which  the  China  trade  has  gone  back," 
as  -  ys  a  Ceylon  authority,  "  is  not  at  all  conclusive  proof  that  there  can  be-no  import- 
ant recovery  umlcr  changed  conditions  and  methods."  This  assertion  would  seem  to 
receive"  a  measure  of  support  from  the  fact  that  a  new  method  of  treating  the  leaf, 
"now  in  an  experimental  state,  gives  some  promise  of  the  early  rehabilitation  of  China 
tea  in  the  favour  of  the  British  public,  next  to  China  the  greatest  consumer  of  tea  of 
all  countries. 

How  far  the  improvement  in  exports  during  last  year  have  been  the  result  of  the 
changes  in  methods  above  referred  to,  it  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  prove.  Other  factors 
have  without  doubt  also  contributed  to  the  increased  production.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ern incut  and  local  Chinese  officials  have  been  well  aware  of  the  gradual  diminution 
oi  the  trade  within  recent  years,  and  their  efforts  to  improve  matters  may  be  now 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  increased  demand  at  higher  prices  may  have  also 
stimulated  the  planters  to  more  careful  methods  this  year.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of 
interest  to  watch  the  returns  of  the  total  crop  of  1915,  after  all  the  pickings  have  been 
feathered  in. 

GREEN   TEA  QUALITIES. 

Reverting  again  to  the  peculiar  names,  which  characterize  China  teas,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  green  teas  do  not  differ  from  black  in  this  respect. 

A  full  consignment  of  green  tea  consists  of  several  grades  of  leaf,  of  different 
make  and  flavour,  and  well  known  as  gunpowders,  imperials,  young  Hysons,  Hyson 
skin  and  Twankays.  The  derivation  of  some  of  these  distinctive  names  is  not  without 
its  interest.  Dr.  Wells  Williams  tells  us  that  "  Gunpowder  and  Imperial  are  foreign- 
made  terms:  the  teas  are  known  as  Seaou  Chu  (small  leaf)  and  Ta  Chu  (large  leaf) 
amongst  native  traders."  The  first  is  said  to  resemble  shot  in  appearance.  The  native 
equivalents  for  Imperial  are  "  Sore  Crab's  Eyes,  Sesamum  Seeds  and  Pearls."  Hyson 
is  a  corruption  of  Yu-Tsien,  before  the  rains  and  of  Hi  Chun,  meaning  "  flourishing 
spring."  Young  Hyson  explains  itself,  whilst  Twankay  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  a 
district. 

GREEN  TEA,  DURING  LAST  SEASON. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  the  season,  there  was  a  large  American  demand,  and 
natives  realized  fairly  full  prices,  but  a  reaction  set  in  on  the  declaration  of  war  and 
a  new  range  of  values,  some  Tls.  5  per  picul  lower  than  that  previously  ruling,  was 
soon  established.  This  decline  was  partly  recovered  as  the  season  advanced,  but  at 
the  close,  consignments  might  be  picked  up  pretty  cheaply.  (A  picul  represents  133-J 
pounds;  a  tael  equals  60  cents  in  Canadian  currency). 

HOOCHOWS  AND  PINGSUEYS. 

The  market  for  Hoochows  was  opened  on  June  6  with  the  purchases  of  ten  lots 
at  tls.  34  per  picul,  approximately  7-i  to  10'  per  cent  higher  sterling  cost  than  in  1913. 
The  quantity  packed  was  over  52,000  half-chests  of  abnormally  large  size,  containing 
from  80  to  105  pounds  net  weight  of  tea:  this  against  26,000  half-chests  of  ordinary 
size  in  the  previous  year.  As  with  the  country  teas,  the  crop  was  passable  as  to  cup 
quality,  but  insufficient  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  make.  The  Pingsuey  market 
was  opened  at  Tls.  30£  per  picul,  or  7-|-  per  cent  higher  than  the  previous  season's 
opening.  Cup  quality  was  found  to  be  much  as  usual,  but  the  dry  leaf,  in  only  too 
many  instances,  was  ragged  and  rough  in  the  extreme. 

INSPECTION  UNDER  THE  UNITED  STATES  PURE  FOOD  LAWS. 

Opinion  on  this  side  was  somewhat  divided  on  the  matter  that  many  of  the  teas 
were  so  coloured  as  to  'make  questionable  their  admission  into  the  United  States,  but 
the  United  States  inspectors  seem  to  have  found  very  little  with  which  to  find  fault. 
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In  the  fiscal  year  1912,  there  were  appealed  200  rejections,  representing  41,436 
packages;  in  1913,  165  rejections  representing  24,867  packages,  and  in  1914,  only  111 
rejections  representing  15,240  packages.  But  practicably  all  rejections  were  "  appealed  " 
and  possibly  four-fifths  successfully.  Of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  in 
1914  out  of  10,648,521  pounds  of  Pingsuey  examined,  10,512,769  pounds  were  passed 
and  of  2,458,608  pounds  of  country  tea,  1,904,021  pounds  were  passed,  and  of  these 
there  were  only  95,769  pounds  Pingsuey  rejected  on  account  of  colour  and  550,171 
pounds  country  teas.  The  teas  chiefly  in  fault  were  the  five  lines  of  country  gun- 
powders costing  tls.  50  per  picul  and  upwards.  Hoochows,  as  is  very  well  known  to 
the  trade,  are  nothing  but  the  earliest  pickings  of  Pingsuey  leaf  from  plants  that 
grow  at  a  considerable  altitude.  Being  young  and  succulent,  the  leaf  naturally  lends 
itself  very  readily  to  the  rolling  manufacture.  Hence  it  is  that  four-fifths  of  a 
Hoochow  chop  is  of  shotty  gunpowder  make.  In  this  connection  reference  may  be 
made  to  a  New  York  trade  journal  which  admirably  describes  the  peculiarities  of 
these  teas : — 

"  Hoochows  are  light  liquoring,  sweet  flavoured  teas  of  handsome  appearance. 
They  are  the  first  China  greens  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  spring  and  are  usually 
made  up  in  invoices  containing  seven  or  eight  lines  of  Gunpowder,  two  of  Imperial, 
and  so'metimes  one  line  of  Young  Hyson.  They  are  always  packed  in  half-chests. 
Pingsueys  are  similar  in  character  to  Hoochows,  but  a  poorer  draw.  They  are  made 
up  in  invoices  of  similar  proportion  but  packed  in  boxes.  The  only  excuse  for  Ping- 
sueys is  looks  and  price,  as  they  are  not  teas  to  drink  but  to  sell,  and  as  sellers  they 
are  a  decided  success,  being  in  demand  in  every  stall  in  the  Union,  while  most  other 
teas  are  restricted  to  particular  sections.  The  reason  why  '  pings  '  sell  is  because  a 
twenty-three  cent  gunpowder  is  as  handsome  as  a  thirty-three  cent  Moyune  gun- 
powder. The  dealer  wants  to  see  what  he  is  buying,  but  as  a  rule  has  not  the  time 
to  go  into  the  merits  of  cup  quality." 

HYSONS. 

The  market  opened  altogether  too  high  for  Hysons,  although  prices  were  about 
tls.  10  per  picul  lower  than  last  season.  The  teas  were  of  a  fair  cup  quality,  but  of 
large  ugly  make,  and  not  worth  the  fancy  prices  of  tls.  60  to  tls.  80  freely  paid  for 
them  by  Persian  and  Parsee  buyers.  But  when  it  was  found  that  the  Batoum  route 
was  closed,  prices  at  once  fell  and  purchases  were  made  at  a  reduction  of  tls.  20 
tjo  tls.  30  per  picul  on  earlier  ruling  currencies.  These  teas  were  repacked  into  boxes 
of  5  kilos,  gross  weight,  or  7\  pounds  net,  and  forwarded  through  Siberia  by  parcels 
post.  Teamen  lost  very  heavily,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  Hysons  should  cost  more 
to-day  than  they  did  thirty  years  ago,  when  tls.  50  was  a  high  price  and  the  teas 
immeasurably  superior  in  make.    Some  values  were  later  obtained  at  tls.  25  to  35. 

CHUN  MEES. 

The  opening  prices  for  Chun  Mees  were  also  on  far  too  high  a  basis.  Any  teas 
of  quality  readily  brought  tls.  80  per  picul'  and  upwards.  Reaction  came  when  the 
usual  export  route  was  closed  and  prices  fell  very  seriously;  in  fact  as  good  value  was 
to  be  obtained  at  tls.  60  as  at  tls.  90  a  month  earlier.  Early  exports  must  have  lost  very 
heavily.  This  past  season  will  be  remembered  for  the  special  continental  demand  for 
glazed  small  leaf  Chun  Mee,  which  seem  to  have  had  a  special  attraction  for  the 
North  Africa  trade.    For  Batoum,  anything  in  the  way  of  glaze  is  not  desired. 

sow  MEES. 

Throughout  the  season  there  has  been  a  good  demand  for  Sow  Mees.  Good  value 
was  to  be  had  in  early  purchases  of  points  at  tls.  25  to  tls.  32,  the  liquor  of  the  higher 
costing  teas  being  very  desirable,  and  tls.  18  was  not  an  unreasonable  range  for  teas 
of  a  lower  grade.   Later  on  common  Sow  Mees  foil  to  a  low  point,  and  heavy  purchases 
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were  made  at  tls.  LO  to  L2  per  picul  at  ex.  2s.  3d.  and  2s.  4d.,  which  found  a  quick 
and  profitable  turnover  in  London. 

WT.NCllOWS  AM)  SHANGHAI  PACKS. 

The  supply  of  Wonchows  and  Shanghai  packs  was  altogether  disappointing  as  to 
Imtli  make  ami  quality,  and  producers  must  have  been  heavy  losers.  At  the  best  of 
times  these  teas  arc  in  bu1  small  demand,  though  in  1913  Wenchow  gunpowders  were 
of  particularly  good  make. 

EXPORTS  OF  GREEN  TEAS. 

Total  exports  of  green  tea  in  each  of  the  five  years  1910-14  were  as  follows: — 


Picul.  Lbs. 

1910   296,083  =  39,477,733 

1911    299,237  39,898,267 

L912   310,157  41,354,267 

1013    277,343  36,979,067 

1914    266,738  35,565,067 


The  distribution  of  China  green  teas  to  the  various  importing  countries  is  quite 
from  that  of  black.  Of  the  former,  Great  Britain  consumes  extremely  little, 
while  of  China  black  teas,  England  with  Russia  annually  take  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States,  which  is  a  small  consumer  of 
black,  is  the  best  customer  of  China  for  green  teas.  Canada,  per  capita,  is  also  a 
large  consumer  of  China  green  teas. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  amounts  imported  by  the  various  countries 
during  1914:— 

•  Piculs.  Lbs. 


Hong  Kong  and  Macao   3,372  =  449,600 

The  Near  East,  India,  Persia  and  The  Levant   28,323  3,776,400 

Great  Britain   14,939  1,991,867 

European  countries   43,093  5,745,733 

Russia   62,681  8,357,467 

Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Phillipines   5,937  791,600 

Canada   9,504  1,267,200 

United  States   98,889  13,185,200 


266,738  35,565,067 


SIBERIAN  PARCEL  POST  SYSTEM. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  tea  export  trade  in  1914  was  the  development  of 
the  Siberian  parcel  post  system  of  making  shipments  by  post.  The  popularity  of 
this  mode  of  shipment  has  been  due  to  the  general  congestion  of  traffic  on  Siberian 
railways  on  account  of  the  war,  and  the  comparative  regularity  of  the  regular  post 
trains.  Tea  has  been  going  forward  by  parcel  post,  packed  in  boxes  of  5  kilos,  gross 
weight,  or  7}  pounds  of  tea,  and  many  hundreds  of  tons  destined  for  Central  Russia 
and  Russian  Turkestan  have  been,  and  are  now  being,  shipped  in  this  way. 

PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  THE  TEA  INDUSTRY. 

The  last  advices  from  Hankow  are  that  the  demand  for  tea,  practically  all  of 
which  is  required  for  the  Russian  market,  is,  if  possible,  greater  than  previously. 
It  matters  not  from  what  district  teas  come  to  hand,  for  there  is  no  preference 
shown  for  any  special  kind  of  tea.  Although  common  grades  have  been  principally 
dealt  in,  nearly  every  variety  is  snapped  up  as  soon  as  shown.  Even  more  than  this, 
thousands  of  packages  have  changed  hands  without  ever  having  been  seen  by  the 
buyers.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  demand  nor  price  can  increase  the  size  of  the 
first  crop,  which  already  has  been  gathered,  but  there  wilL  probably  be  an  effect  upon 
the  second  and  third  crops. 

Every  Chinese  connected  with  tea  is  scoring  very  heavily,  and  such  profits  as 
are  now  obtaining  are  almost  unknown  in  the  experience  of  the  leading  dealers  in 
the  tea  trade.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  review  of  the  tea  market  for  the  season  1914- 
15,  a  firm  in  Calcutta  observe  that  the  uncertainty  and  general  economic  dislocation 
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that  exist  throughout  the  world,  preclude  any  definite  forecast  of  what  the  future 
may  hold  for  the  tea  industry.  The  increase  in  duty,  which  has  already  been  levied, 
and  which  will  become  more  burdensome  if  tea  be  still  further  exploited  as  a  medium 
of  taxation,  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  incidence  of  demand,  but  a  continuance  of 
Government  orders  on  a  scale  such  as  has  existed  for  the  past  six  months  may,  to  a 
great  extent,  counteract  this.  The  inability  of  Russia  to  fill  her  normal  requirements 
during  the  past  season  may  lead  to  exceptionally  heavy  purchases  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  coming  period,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  vodka 
throughout  the  Russian  Empire  will  stimulate  the  consumption  of  tea.  W.hile, 
therefore,  it  may  be  out  of  place  to  forecast  a  season  of  prosperity  for  any  industry 
under  the  distressing  conditions  that  prevail,  tea  producers  have,  perhaps,  less  cause 
for  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  future  than  the  majority  of  industrial  enterprises. 
Statistically  the  position  in  the  tea  industry  is  one  of  strength,  and,  provided  nothing 
arises  to  prevent  free  transportation  between  the  countries  of  production  and 
consumption,  this  position  should  remain  as  it  now  is. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  TEA. 

The  chairman  of  the  London  Tea  Brokers'  Association,  in  the  course  of  an 
article  in  the  Standard  on  the  future  of  tea  after  the  war,  writes : — 

"  In  the  great  international  redistribution  of  business  and  trade  which  is  now 
proceeding,  and  which  in  many  directions  must  develop  when  the  war  is  over,  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  business  and  trade  in  tea?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the 
question  more  definitely  than  to  say,  that  the  present  factor  in  the  position  may 
give  grounds  for  deductions  of  high  importance  to  the  trade,  and  the  changed 
position  after  the  war  may  produce  developments  which  the  tea  growers  of  the 
Orient  and  the  dealers  and  the  public  at  home  may  consider  even  now  with  interest. 

"  One  only  recalls  on  one  occasion  the  prices  of  tea  to-day  being  even  approached 
in  this  country,  and  that  was  in  1879.  After  the  imposition  of  the  new  duty,  it 
appears  as  if  the  price  of  tea,  which  touches  almost  every  household  in  this  country, 
would  substantially  decline;  but  the  past  few  months  have  shown  such  an  extra- 
ordinary demand,  mainly  for  home  consumption,  that  prices  have  risen,  and  are  now 
at  their  highest  point  for  36  years. 

"  The  war,  of  course,  has  much  to  do  with  this.  The  difficulty  of  handling  tea, 
among  other  things,  owing  to  shortage  of  labour,  the  increased  freight  and  insurance 
rates,  the  congestion  at  the  ports,  the  uncertainty  of  delivery  by  the  railways  inland, 
all  these  factors  have  sent  prices  up.  Demand,  or  lack  of  demand,  is  not  so  vital  a 
factor  in  the  tea  trade  as  in,  say,  brewing.  The  bushes  grow  and  the  crops  are  pro- 
duced whether  the  demand  be  great  or  small.  Tea  is  a  commodity  bought  and  sold 
for  cash.  It  will  not  keep.  It  must  be  consumed.  The  supply  cannot  be  automatic- 
ally restricted,  as  is  the  case,  say,  with  beer. 

FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

"  After  the  war  there  are  several  factors  which  must  emerge.  First,  the  British 
and  French  armies — and  the  latter  for  the  first  time — are  consuming  enormous 
quantities  of  tea.  Those  who  return  will  have  contracted  the  tea  habit.  In  France, 
which  is  a  coffee  and  wine-drinking  nation,  this  must  have  a  material  effect.  Even 
now,  in  London,  offers  are  being  made  on  behalf  of  the  French  authorities  for  tea, 
and  much  has  been  bought  by  their  agents  here. 

"  Secondly,  there  is  the  very  important  case  of  Russia.  At  present  she  is  second 
among  the  tea-drinkers  of  the  world  (omitting  China  and  Japan);  but,  considering 
her  population,  which  is  thrice  that  of  the  British  Isles,  the  consumption  per  head 
is  not  comparab>  with  ours.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  high  price, 
owing  to  the  high  duties,  doubtless  explain  this.  Vodka  lias  been  prohibited,  There 
is  a  possibility— a  high  possibility — of  tea  becoming  the  national  drink  of  the 
Muscovite  Empire,  and  in  such  a  case,  an  increased  demand  for  tea  may  follow. 
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■•  As  far,  thru,  as  one  can  judge,  the  probabilities  of  the  tea  industry  are: — (a) 
H  al  there  will  be  a  slightly  increased  demand  in  the  British  Isles,    (b)  That  there 
will  be  an  appreciably  greater  demand  for  tea  in  France,    (c)  That  there  will  be  a 
largi   additional  demand  in  Russia.    If  such   should  happen,  these  factors  might 
etfed  "ii  i lu1  direction  of  cargoes,  freight  rates,  and  buying  in  "futures;'7 
is  too  misty  at  this  point  in  the  general  redistribution  of  trade  to 
with  any  definiteness  what  changes  will  accrue.    The  figures  now  being 
a  stocks  in  this  country  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  they  do  not  reflect 
ac   irately  the  position  from  a  variety  of  reasons   known   to  brokers  and  dealers. 

ssibly  50,000,000  pounds  here,  and  it  is  understood  Kussia  has  a  large 
pproximately  reckoned  at  70,000,000  pounds.    The  general  outlook,  while  it 
is  problematical,  has  many  features,  however,  which  tend  to  make  one  optimistic  as 
world's  trade  in  tea,  and  the  possible  coming  changes  are  of  intense  interest 
within  the  purlieu  of  Mincing  Lane." 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

.Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  July  12,  1915. 

INCREASE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  imports  from  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1915,  amount  to 
£685,874,  as  against  £465,116  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  £120,758  or  $603,790. 
This  is  the  largest  advance  for  one  year  in  the  history  of  trading  with  New  Zealand. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  wherein  the  principal  advances  consist,  but  these 
details  are  not  yet  available. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  increase  in  imports  from  Canada  for  the  last 
five  years: — 


1909-  10   £200,818  =  $1,004,090 

1910-  11   281,725=  1,408,625 

1911-  12   301,338=  1,506,690 

1912-  13    416,861=  2,084,305 

1913-  14   465,116=  2,325,580 

1914-  15   585,874=  2,929,370 

Increase  1915  over  1914   120,758=  603,790 


EASTERN  CANADIAN  TONNAGE. 

The  vessels,  which  leave  Montreal  in  the  summer  and  St.  John,  N.B.,  in  the 
winter,  have  maintained  the  service  very  satisfactorily.  For  the  year  1913-14  the  total 
tonnage  was  30,485  tons,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  1914-15,  up  to  the  15th 
March,  1915,  the  tonnage  was  39,533  tons,  an  increase  of  9,048  tons  for  the  fiscal  year 
1915  over  the  corresponding  period  1914. 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  NEW  ZEALAND  TRADE. 

The  war  has  affected  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  only  to  the  extent  of  creating  a 
-h'Ttage  in  ocean  shipping.  Money  is  very  plentiful,  and  the  exports  largely  exceed 
the  imports  as  the  following  figures  demonstrate : — 


i9l4-15. 

Exports   £27,465,803 

Imports   19,805,057 


Excess  of  exports   £  7,660,746 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  unusual  excess  of  exports  arises  largely  from  the 
fact  that  orders  cannot  be  filled  with  that  freedom  which  obtained  previous  to  the  war. 

An  analysis  of  the  principal  imports  into  New  Zealand  for  January  and  February, 
1914  and  1915,  and  for  February,  1915,  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

DECREASE  IX  IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. 

Jan.  and  Feb.,    Jan.  and  Feb., 


Soft  Goods — 

Feb.,  1915. 

1915. 

1914. 

£82  319 

£164  347 

17  312 

43  276 

59  345 

13  517 

28  740 

^7  7  1  £ 
3  1,  1  ID 

71  264 

1  ^0  490 

165  788 

30  323 

59  734 

113,170 

XI  ei  I  U  \  V  a  1  c  

8  752 

23.784 

35,140 

14  625 

37  467 

44  376 

-IE  £9i 

40  156 

76  800 

Fencing  wire  

4,849 

14^743 

22^89 

1,847 

4,516 

10,978 

17,218 

39,950 

55,621 

Nails  

3,616 

10,631 

11,490 

Tools  

4,700 

16,055 

29,487 

Miscellaneous — 

China  and  earthenware  

6,548 

15,430 

26,252 

Glass  and  glassware  

8,216 

22,409 

39,328 

Furniture    

2,283 

6,532 

12,101 

Leather                          .  . .  . 

7,083 

14,764 

26,012 

"  manufactures  

5,925 

11,233 

18,497 

Motor  vehicles  

.    .  .  40,736 

87,639 

140,838 

Paints,  etc  

9,830 

26,154 

35,150 

9,649 

18,777 

Stationery  

5,821 

16,144 

24,374 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawn. 

.   .  .  19,155 

44,101 

61,226 

DECREASE   IN   IMPORTS   FOR   THE  YEAR. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  the  total  imports  into  New  Zealand  were:  £21,835,154; 
for  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  the  imports  were:  £19,805,057,  a  reduction  of  £2,030,097 
for  the  year.  There  has  been  a  curtailment  of  orders  since  the  war  started,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  lack  of  shipping*  facilities.  Many  lines  of  goods, 
especially  metal  goods,  are  in  short  supply.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  a  quote  for 
nails,  barbed  wire,  and  fencing-  wire  for  some  weeks. 

DEMAND  FOR  WHEAT  AND  OATS. 

Threshing  has  not  yet  been  completed.  The  returns  up  to  the  middle  of  June 
show  6,487,824  bushels.  This  is  about  1,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  government 
estimate.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  a  demand  for  quotations  up  to  1,000  ton 
lots,  for  No.  2  Hard.  Expert  grain  merchants  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  outside  wheat  for  some  time  to  come. 

As  to  oats,  the  threshing,  up  to  the  same  date,  produced  6,431,995  bushels;  com- 
pared with  the  estimated  yield  of  11,436,300  bushels,  it  disclosed  a  serious  shortage. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  stocks  unthreshed,  or  because  a  considerable 
quantity  has  been  diverted  to  chaff  making.  If  Canadian  exporters  of  both  wheat  and 
oats  would  forward  c.i.f.  and  e.  prices  an  endeavour  would  be  made  to  put  them 
at  once  in  touch  with  possible  importers  of  these  products. 

COPPER  WIRE. 

Tenders  have  been  invited  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  for  copper  wire  in 
large  quantities.  Specifications  and  forms  of  tender  may  be  secured  on  application 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Cemmerce,  Ottawa.  Further  details  concerning  these  tenders 
were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin,  No.  602,  under  the  heading  "  Tender  for  New 
Zealand  Telephone  Cable." 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  MAY. 
No.  1. — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


1  m ports  for  Consumption. 


Dutiable  ^nods 

Free  goods  .... 


Total  imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  


Fotal  imports  ... 


Duty  collected 


Exports. 


Canadian  produce — 

The  mine   

The  fisheries  

The  forest  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products  

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous  

Totals,  Canadian  produce  . . 

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise . 

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exports  

Aggregate  trade  


Imports  by  Countries. 

Australia  

British  Africa  

ii     East  Indies  

ii  Guiana  

M     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland     

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom  , 

Other  British  

Argentine  Republic    . .   

Belgium  

France     

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  

United  States  

Dther  foreign  


Exports  by  Countries. 


Australia  

British  Africa    

.i     East  Indies  

ii  Guiana  

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  ,  

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Other  British    

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  

United  States  

Other  foreign  


Twelve  Months  Ended  May. 


1912. 


35 1, 248, 340 
191,551,817 


545,800,157 
23,148,971 


568,949,128 


92,447,283 


42.74),  541 
10,911,218 
41,410,417 
47,667,186 
120,582,287 
36,714,641 
113,585 


306,144,875 
16,816,023 
322,960,898 
9,074,881 


332,035,779 


900,984,907 


413,814 
370,752 
5,469,818 
5,193,486 
6,004,600 
1,825,540 
1,480,419 
118,712,926 
1,025,099 
3,077,711 
3,688,076 
12,367,213 
11,621,463 
2,619,896 
2,915,117 
373,169,480 
18,993,712 


4 
4 
1 

160 


3 
3 
2 

3 
1 

127 


,019. 
,676. 
316. 
585. 
643, 
361, 
,473. 
,682. 
783, 
,153. 
804, 
,017. 
,698. 
766, 
530, 
,531, 
989, 


953 
494 
640 
662 
854 
190 
859 
116 
584 
836 
068 
688 
870 
041 
483 
649 
792 


1913. 


447,654,460 
231,960,058 


679.614,518 
5,561,266 


685,175,784 


116,634,539 


57,564,202 
16,959,846 
43,800,484 
45,367,289 
149,261,676 
45,580,569 
101,369 


358,635,445 
23,137,248 


3S1,772,693 
15.586,556 


397,3,V.),249 


1,082,535,033 


515,361 
339,410 
7,272,788 
3,369,657 
5,376,057 
2,087,804 
3,350,095 
143,297,922 
1,539,841 
3,954,129 
4,165,547 
15,498,736 
14,443,010 
3,118,750 
3,163,299 
445,361,942 
28,321.436 


4,103,167 
3,642,994 
499,229 
644,368 
4.460,741 
4,925,343 
1,712,223 

180,262,873 
1,211,202 
2,078,149 
4,788,166 
2,814.924 
3,599,735 
3,181,516 
1,308,411 

167,512,106 
10,614,102 


1914. 


389,869.910 
201,471,052 


591,340,962 
15,378,272 


606,719,234 


102,452,842 


59,055,009 
20,321,688 
43,054,053 
54,435,705 
192,324,071 
60,054,891 
200,877 


429,446,294 
24,192,626 


453,63<S,920 
23,742,195 


477,381,115 


1,084,100,319 


662,695 
507,342 
6,695,360 
3,485,561 
4,744,021 
1,770,783 
3,249,481 
124,956,831 
1,770,371 
2,536,741 
4,415,090 
13,894,141 
14,3G2,290 
2,724,880 
2,6C8,994 
391,421,432 
26,973,221 


5,033,717 
4,231,923 
732,309 
662,199 
5,095,820 
4,589,051 
2,013,761 

216,187,627 
1,968,674 
2,000,099 
4,921,856 
3,752,839 
4,534,407 
5,459,376 
1,475,287 

204,223,480 
10,498,690 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuff  s  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  mfrs.  of  

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  cars,  etc. 

Cement    

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons  

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  granitewa 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods  

Fish.*  


Flax,  hem]),  jute  and  mfrs.  of  

Fruits  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Glass    

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  mfrs.  of   

Grease  (  

Gunpowdei  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  India-rubber  and  mfrs.  of 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  mfrs.  of  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total.  


Brass  and  mfrs.  of  

Copper  and  mfrs.  of   

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of.. 

Tin  and  mfrs.  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils  

Oilcloth   .. 

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings, 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  mfrs.  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons  

Seeds   

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  mfrs.  of  , 

Soap  

Spirits  and  wines   

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

Tea  

Tobacco  

Vegetables   , 

Watches  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of  

Wool  and  mfrs.  of  


Total  value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
Imported  : — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Total  imports,  merchandise, 
<!oin  and  bullion   


Total  Imports 


Twelve  Months  Ended  May. 


1914. 


1,273,570 
2,320,873 
6,778,943 
9,359,165 
3,123,241 

18,559,743 
282,562 

48,498,758 
2,764,750 
2,339,639 
4,150,680 

36,185,288 
560,414 

14,856,171 
3,031,817 
8,476,343 
4,826,948 
2,153,049 
8,180,673 

17,305,715 
3,370,368 
4,920,356 
2,663,681 
1,653,440 
1,096,367 
1,246,138 
8,510,331 
5,354,585 
8,411,180 
8,219,202 
135,915,945 


1915. 


4,092,930 
6,010,8«0| 
108,797,403 
5,871,195 
2,143,236 

16,762,178 
2,135,761 
1,815,828 
2,004,155: 
7,683,982 
2,92(5,756, 

10,251,751 
1,901,412 
1,653,283 

13,581,646 
9,064.813 
1,271,393 
6,987,027 ; 

18,282,440 
♦1,532,337! 
6,760,133 
3,428,935 
1,459,581 

23,659,063 

29,496,288 


,869,910 
,471,052 


389,869, 
201 


591,340,962 
15,378,272 


Total. 


;  From  United    From  United 
Kingdom.  States. 


573,189 
1,046,965 
5,592,429 

14,264,354 
1,901,027 
7,420.687 
110,341 

37,402,124 
1,992,065 
1,764,341 
3,435,401 

26,990,495 
359,762 

12,650,793 
1,738,805 
5,576,165 
3,017,795 
1,622,471 
6,449,382 

14,851,670 
2,041,953 
3,037,911 
1,638,782 
2,095,156 
914,721 
1,138,062 
7,456,988 
3,656,732 

13,779,611 
6,590,833 

78,606,086 


2,890,323 
3,254,932 

59,758,759 
4,479,844 
1,289,363 

12,3(53,068 
1,164,861 
1,026,605 
1,440,604 
5,258,904 
1,(518,222 
5,733,550 
1,630,842 
2,487,038 
6,753,584 
7,873,460 
1,174,311 
1,844,01  > 

18,990,847 
7,561,950 
5,594,988 
2,851,289 
821,770 

12,413,809 

25,045,187 


263,892,168 
172,24(5,1 


436,139,167 
132,349,976 


606,719 


568. 189,143 


204,535 
83,102 
1,181,513 
469,852 
238  760 
284,480 
24,242 
149,319 
828,361 
156,025 
370,082 
11,861,667 
267,952 
2,192,853 
1,038,256 
631,27(5 
1,162,762 
181,334 
3,609,978 
565,204 
357,515 
562,170 
736,  HI 
41,663 
13,909 
357,171 
1,905.866 
1,412,180 
747,152 
1,050,971 
4,494,497 


191,236 
2t»,5 
6,104,:S07 

985,966 
70,291 

425,856 

S41,232 

328,/ 

363,539 
1,1  18,171 
1,220,491 

329,531 

635,560 

339, 134 
2,363,591 
2,3:8,335 

115,5 
2,518,? 

539,712 
2,932,040 

43(5,752 

132,105 
91,715 

276,30] 
18,24(5,651 


62,737,305 
21,888,830 


84,626,135 
2,(i 


84w62S,' 
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No.  3.— Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported. 

Twelve  Months  Ended  May. 

101-1 

1915. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

Animals,  living — Total  

Cattle  

$ 

10,570,52/ 

% 

14,503, 73^ 

% 

1,872, 92( 

$ 

)  12,482,082 

8,540,721 
816,70 
126,737 

8,815,62: 
2,271,062 
285,45c 

8,704,375 
>  387,350 
278,838 

7,422,254 

Horses  

;  1,862,19: 

Sheep  

Breadstuffs— Total  ,  

Barley  

157,690,911 

117,872,381 

92,3S0,27c 

6,267,36£ 
1,679,452 
2,250,981 
13,505,117 
522,248 
112,842,505 
19,984,514 
3,928,118 
736,204 

2,870,162 
916,732 
1,873,641 
9,282,142 
217,700 
74,227,732 
26,610,870 
4,778,410 
818,159 

2,202,87: 
47,752 
1,418,094 
3,548,034 
211,402 
66,554,711 
17,921,051 
107,898 
213,147 

159,119 
751,471 
24,266 
1115  584 
2,715 
4, 106,692 
'204^000 
3,681,017 
484,012 

Oats  

Oatmeal.   

Wheat  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  

Fish— Total  

19,821,822 

19,510,937 

5,637,311 

8,294,348 

Cod,  etc.,  dry  salted..  

Salmon,  canned  

Fruits— Total  

4,592,610 
2,950.720 
6,299.891 

4,055,365 
3,015,501 
5,109,034 

53,989 
1,199,811 
4,193,263 

1,349,730 
860^354 
17,270 

4,420,891 

3,665,914 

3,160,559 

213,323 

Hay  

3,323,521 
5,515,568 
1,802,821 
9,004,047 

2,719,100 
2,848,336 
2,597,389 
7,441,096 

2,524,864 
1,354,489 
78,608 
'  6,749 

58,737 
1,448,169 
425,148 
7,419,446 

Leather  and  mfrs.  of — Total  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

3,809,239 

11,663,995 

5,450,362 

3,330,345 

2,904,738 

5,455,089 

2,959,494 

2,310,029 

69,289,572 

77,813,224 

31,720,183 

30,221,882 

1,954,310 
2,851,367 
9,616,134 
12,943,151 
11,908,009 
5,488,774 
41,013,199 
13, 192,683 
1,090,446 

2,260,359 
2,194,892 
7,550,448 
15,620,073 
26,866,783 
5,480,560 
io,o/o,y<  0 
15,969,354 
697,018 

876,919 
559,073 
1,039,383 
97,432 
17,914,896 
1,768,006 
o,ZZb,Ulz 
616,427 
71,451 

1,130,502 
1,412,903 
6,519,065 

15,522,641 
3,250,590 
3,698,316 
4,973,547 

13,343,400 
30,053 

Copper  

o  :i  

25,140,337 

45,683,098 

38,191,571 

6,187,550 

309,190 
18,342,052 
4,325,654 
25,902,284 
2,924,135 
1,075,217 

628,576 
19,952,534 
16,099,294 
8,986,354 
3,838,378 
779,844 

150,694 
19,698,185 
14,149,879 

oVU,  14U 

354,434 
23,383 

256,188 
27,329 
1,919,517 
8,112,631 
3,382,732 

631,444 

Whisky  

Logs  

50,458,696 

52,944,513 

11,880,464 

38,929,345 

631,420 
1,420,127 
6,493,894 
1,883,672 
19,690,758 
2,031,230 

538^423 
7,197,506 
6,567,510 

1,056,699 
1,138,779 
6,572,466 
2,025,160 
19,201,136 
3,118,633 
533,893 
6,632,333 
9,314,161 

17,060 
1,042,323 
6,126,887 
27,257 
1,566,249 
190 
521,463 

1,039,168 
'  82,439 
407,656 
1,978,947 
16,439,880 
3,082,973 
5,665 
6,632,333 
7,547,948 

n       spruce  and  other                .  . 

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

1,390.461 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported  : 

429,446,294 
24,192,626 

432,432,505 
52,501,074 

210,349,933 
24,311,660 

171,315,132 
15,091,666 

453,638,^20 
23,742,195 

484,933,579 
34,186,626 

234,661,593 
1,145 

186,406,798 
33,825,226 

477*881,115 

519,060,205 

234,662,738 

220,232,024 
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WAR  SUPPLIES  FROM  CANADA. 

Very  general  interest  is  being  taken  by  producers  and  manufacturers  as  to  war 
supplies  provided  by  Canada,  mainly  as  regards  the  British  Government  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  as  regards  the  Governments  of  the  Allies.  The  question  as  to  whether 
as  much  is  being  supplied  from  Canada  as  can  reasonably  be  provided  is  being 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  assertions  vary  according  to  the  sources  of  the  information 
or  the  strength  of  the  imagination  of  the  parties  thereto. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  a  statement  of  what  has  been  supplied  by  Can- 
ada in  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Allied  Governments  through  direct  agency 
of  the  Government  of  Canada.  Reliable  statistics  are  available  and  the  information 
can  be  fairly  accurately  given.  For  the  large  quantity  of  materials,  directly  or 
indirectly  meant  for  war  purposes,  which  are  purchased  in  Canada  outside  of  direct 
Government  contract,  greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in  coming  even  at  approximate 
values.  The  Department  is  taking  steps  to  get  information  in  regard  to  this  branch 
of  supply,  but  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  private  parties  and  corporations  that  arc 
interested  renders  the  task  somewhat  difficult. 

As  to  what  is  being  contracted  for  by  the  Governments  concerned  with  companies 
or  private  dealers,  accurate  information  is  possessed  by  the  -purchasing  authorities  of 
each  Government,  but  it  is  difficult  for  the  Canadian  Government  to  possess  itself  of 
these  from  the  Governments  concerned.  As  to  indirect  supplies,  there  is  a  large 
margin  with  reference  to  which  it  seems  impossibl-e  to  get  any  information. 

We  publish  herewith  a  statement  of  contracts  and  purchases  made  in  Canada  by 
the  British  Government  to  date.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  shown  in  the  table  has  already 
been  despatched  and  paid  for.  A  larger  part  probably  is  still  under  contract  for  delivery 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  contract. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  detailed  value  of  orders  executed  or  under  execution  for 
the  British  Government  in  reference  to  war  supplies  amounts  to  about  £46,000,000, 
distributed  over  a  very  considerable  area. 


PURCHASES  IX  CANADA. 


Article. 

Acetone  

Sulphuric  (oleum)  

Ammunition  (small  arms)  

Bayonets  

Cartridges — 

Complete  rounds  

4.5  Howitzer  

18  pr.  Shrapnel  

18  pr.  without  fuse  

18  pr.  H.E  

18  pr.  H.E.  without  fuse  

13  pr.  H.E.  without  fuse  

Cartridge  cases — 

4.5  Howitzer  

18  pr.  Q.F  

Cordite — 

No.  8  

Fuses — 

T.  and  P.  No.  80  

No.  ..  100  

Rifles — 

M.  L.  E.  for  .Mk.  VII  ) 

Mk.  III.  "Ross"  Mk.  VII  J 


Value. 
£109,625 
105,500 
879,500 
114,583 


Remarks. 


5,497 
8,101 
3,325, 
2,100, 
5,167, 
2,700, 


,800 
,200 
,000 
000 
700 
000 


(200,000  rounds  ordered, 
price  not  yet  fixed.) 


(100,000  ordered,  price 
not  yet  fixed.) 


61,640 
80,400 

7S0.000 

2,712,500 
750,000  (Estimated) 

593,750 
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PURCHASES  IN  CANADA. — Continued. 


A i  tide. 

Shells— 

1  •  5  In.  Howitzer  Empty  Lyddite. 

60  pr.  Lyddite  

IS  pr.  H.  E  

IS  pr.  Shrapnel  

1">  pr.  Shrapnel  

T.  N.  T  


Value. 

2,310,000 
1,020,000 
198,438 
863,500 
166,000 


Remarks. 


(Orders  placed  in  Canada 
at  $  per  lb.  but  no  quan- 
tities defined.) 


Harness — 

Po'e  draught.  6-horse  team. 

Double  wheel  

Head  collars  

Traces  

Saddlery — 

Complete  sets  

Accoutrements  

Bandoliers  

Mess  tins  

Water  bottles  

Stock  pots  (aluminium)  

Sleepers  

Crossing-  timbers  

Picketing  pegs  

Picketing  posts  

Helves  (pick-axe)  

Shovels  

Miscellaneous  tools  

Field  forces  

Ammunition  boxes  

Barbed  wire  

Brushes  

Candles  

Matches  

Nails  

Tetanus  antitoxin  


£37,636,636 

£300,000 
394,500 
16.000 
49,218 

85,000 
158,438 
12,500 

13,405 
96,875 
4,500 


£1,015,656 


114,780 


7,660 
416 
11,250 
3,333 


10,291 
7,700 

1,717 

24,305 
1,500 
9,948 
4,500 
8,300 
943 
6,142 


22,659 


( Prices  not  yet  stated  ) 


19,708 


55,638 


£1,228,441 


Bags — 

Oat  

Boot  laces  

Buttons — 

Zinc  

Clothing — 

Great  coats  

Jackets.  ...   

Trousers  

Coats — 

Sheep  lined  

Flannel — 

White  

Hosiery — 

Cap  comforters  

Cardigans  

Cholera  belts  

Drawers,  cotton  

Drawers,  woollen  

Mitts,  woollen  

Mitts,  leather  

Socks,  worsted  

Socks,  lumbermen's  .  .  . 

Socks,  long,  warm  thick. 

Under  vests  

Shirts,  flannel  

Mess  tin  covers  

Rubber  boots  

Shoepacks  


£  81,649 
8,840 

2,890 

180,242 
521,501 
316,200 

48,271 

27,000 

29,472 
191,770 
3,640 
40,920 
245,902 
3,059 
15,020  approx. 
43,392 
3,020  approx. 
6,040 
31,117 
289,413 
18,220 
7,377 
143 


£2,133,098 
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purchases  in  Canada. — Concluded. 


Article.  Value.  Remarks. 

Bacon   £639,954 

Cheese   573,879 

Flour   404,103 

Fowl,  roast   5,789 

Hay   261,560  Bought  through  H.C.  of 

Canada. 

549,276  ( 4,000  tons  weekly  for  five 
months,  cost  only  esti- 
mated.) 

Oats   892,360  Portion  bought  through 


H.  C.  of  Canada. 
780,815  (4,000  tons  weekly  for  five 


months,  cost  only  esti- 
mated. ) 

Jam   13,372 

Preserved  meat   433,687 

Vegetables,  dried   124,704 


£4,679,499 


£  2,655 
57,250 
6,523 
3,750 

67,400 
6,290 
41,250 


£185,118 


Summary — ■ 

Munitions   £37,636,636 

Leather    goods,    timber   and  miscellaneous 

stores   1,228,441 

Clothing  and  textiles   2,133,098 

Food  and  forage   4,679,499 

Wagons,  etc   185,119 


£45,862  792 


DEMAND  FOR  SILVER  SPRUCE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  further  reference  to  the  report  of  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan,  Special  Timber 
Commissioner,  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  595,  and  dealing  with  the  demand 
for  silver  spruce  in  Great  Britain,  which  wood  is  used  in  the  construction  of  aero- 
planes for  the  Allies.    Mr.  MacMillan  again  writes  as  follows : — 

"  In  a  previous  report  attention  was  drawn  to  the  market  which  the  manufacture 
of  aeroplanes  for  war  service  is  providing  for  clear  silver  spruce.  During  the  past 
two  months  both  the  demand  and  the  price  have  increased.  It  is  evident  that  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts,  a  large  supply  of  clear  silver  spruce  will  be  required  to  increase 
and  maintain  the  aerial  navies  of  the  Allies.  No  other  timber  has  been  found  suit- 
able for  aeroplane  work,  and  the  supplies  must  be  drawn  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"The  waste  in  manufacture  due  to  splitting  the  timber  to  produce  absolutely 
straight-grained  pieces  without  any  defect,  is  so  great  that  great  quantities  must  be 
purchased. 

"  The  difficulty  in  filling  the  requirements  is  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the 
specifications  for  size.  Buyers  are  now  accepting  three  inches  and  up  in  thickness, 
six  inches  and  up  in  width,  eighteen  feet  and  up  in  length.  Timber  affected  by 
check  should  not  be  shipped.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  timber  is  actually 
spruce;  at  least  one  shipment  has  come  forward  from  the  United  Sine-  containing 
a  fair  proportion  of  balsam,  a  timber  quite  unsuitable  for  aeroplanes. 


Cables,  D.  3  

Kitchens,  travelling 

Rod,  metal  

Runners  

Wagons,  horse — 

G.  S.  "  Bain  "  . 

Spares  

G.  S.  Limbered  . 
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"As  clear  silver  spruce  can  be  procured  only  in  the  Pacific  and  is  essential  to 
aeroplane  construction,  the  aeroplane  manufacturers  must  continue  to  buy,  regardless 
of  the  freight  rates.  Thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  a  standard  is  now  being  offered  for 
August  and  September  shipments  of  fifty  standards  or  more. 

"  As  soon  as  the  war  is  over  the  price  of  this  timber  will  drop  at  least  to  a  point 
near  the  former  level;  it  would  therefore  pay  any  one  in  a  position  to  secure  suitable 
spruce  logs  during  this  summer  and  autumn  to  do  so,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
presenl  unnaturally  high  prices  for  the  clear  lumber. 

'•  Buyers  have  suggested  that  if  space  cannot  be  secured  for  shipment  direct  by 
liners  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  timber  might  be  forwarded  by  rail  to  Montreal  and 
shipped  from  there." 

A  list  of  firms  desirous  of  buying  this  timber  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.    (Eefer  to  File  No.  A  1499.) 


NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOE  CAST  CHILLED  PLOUGH  SHARES. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  indicating  the  name  of  a  firm  in 
that  country  which  is  in  need  of  cast  chil-led  ploughshares.  The  firm  in  question 
has  branch  offices  in  six  of  the  more  important  towns  in  New  Zealand,  and  has 
forwarded  direct  to  the  Department  a  sample  of  the  ploughshare  which  they  wish 
to  import.  It  is  understood  that  this  class  of  work  is  not  usually  made  in  an  ordinary 
foundry,  as  it  requires  special  workmen,  and  also  special  alloy  in  the  metal  to  stand 
the  chilling  process.  The  ploughshare,  moreover,  is  chilled  on  one  side  only.  Many 
thousands  of  these  articles,  however,  are  used  in  New  Zealand  annually,  and  Cana- 
dian firms  could  probably  do  a  very  substantial  business  in  this  line,  provided  they 
have  the  necessary  equipment  to  manufacture  this  cast  chilled  ploughshare  and  also 
wish  to  open  up  communications  with  a  view  to  establishing  an  export  trade  in  this 
commodity.  The  sample  of  the  ploughshare  which  has  been  received  may  be  seen 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  firm  in  question  obtained  on  application.    (Eefer  to  File  No.  1749.) 


INQUIRY  FOR  CANADIAN  GOODS  FROM  FRANCE. 

Attention  is  directed  to  Trade  Inquiry,  No.  959  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  from,  a  French  House,  carrying  on  a  general  export  and  import 
business  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais,  whose  manager  has  written  Hon.  Philippe  Roy, 
Commissioner  General  for  Canada  at  Paris,  requesting  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  or  exporters,  who  would  supply  him  firsthand  with  various  articles 
and  goods.  The  number  of  articles  required  is  very  extensive  and  Canadian  firms  will 
probably  notice  in  the  list,  which  is  herewith  reproduced,  not  a  few  items  in  which 
they  are  interested  and  which  they  might  profitably  export  to  the  country  of  one  of 
our  allies. 

The  following  is  the  list: — 

Galvanized  barbed  wire — steel  or  iron  wire — steel,  brass,  copper  wire,  telephone 
and  telegraph  wires;  galvanized  steel  wire  cables;  bags  for  earth,  coal,  sugar,  second- 
hand bags  in  good  state,  jute  sack-cloth  also  in  hemp  and  flax;  woollen  thread  on  the 
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cop  or  cone,  to  be  woven,  combed,  washed  and  crude  wool;  cotton  thread  on  the  cop 
or  cone,  crude  and  cotton  down;  unbleached  cotton  and  flax  fabric,  blue  or  khaki; 
flax  or  cotton  duck,  waterproof  or  not,  khaki,  unbleached  or  azure  blue,  preferably  for 
soldier  bags  and  tents;  military  boots,  fine  quality  for  civilians,  women  and  children, 
slippers ;  cutlery,  dressing  and  surgical  articles,  surgeons  and  nurses  cases ;  cold  storage 
and  canned  meat,  hams,  bacon,  corned  beef,  etc;  flax  cable  thread,  sewing  machine 
thread,  white,  blue-black,  khaki  and  red;  hemp  thread,  black,  cream,  red  and  yellow 
for  machinery  and  shoemaker,  saddlery,  etc. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  in  question  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  No.  935.) 


OPENING  FOR  KNITTED  GOODS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  report  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Melbourne,  on  the  dry  goods  situation  in  Australia,  published  in  the  Weekly  Bul- 
letin, No.  601,  the  department  wishes  to  call  attention  to  Trade  Inquiry,  No.  935, 
appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  letter  containing  this  inquiry,  which  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  department,  in  the  interest  of  two  Australian  firms,  points  out 
the  lines  of  hosiery,  which  are  in  greatest  demand  in  the  Australian  market.  The 
varieties  asked  for  are  womens'  and  mens'  cotton,  lisle,  and  cotton  and  imitation  silk, 
ranging  from  3s.  (72  cents)  to  16s.  ($3.84)  f.o.b.  Mens'  shirts  and  pants  in  fleecy  and 
brown  cotton  and  perhaps  a  few  of  cotton  mesh  could  also  be  handled.  The  Austra- 
lian firms,  who  are  interested,  suggest  that  manufacturers  send  a  case  of  samples  to 
Australia,  the  smaller  ones  to  be  forwarded  preferably  by  parcel  post.  In  each 
instance,  however,  invoices  in  duplicate  should  be  transmitted  and  the  sample  dis- 
count clearly  shown,  in  order  to  avoid  any  delay  with  the  Custom  House  authorities. 
The  samples  should  also  be  accompanied  by  all  the  information  deemed  necessary  by 
the  exporting  concerns.  It  might  be  stated  that  the  Australian  firms  in  question  have 
branches  or  agencies  in  all  the  more  important  commercial  centres  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Canadian  manufacturers,  who  may  desire  to  open  up  communications,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  an  export  trade  in  the  above  mentioned  commodities,  will  receive 
additional  information  by  applying  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  No.  789). 


CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  of  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  September.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies: — 

Australia. 

To  Sydney — Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Makura, 
September  1;  from  Victoria,  Malcnra,  September  1. 
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Fiji. 

I'  Suva  Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Makura, 
September  I;  from  Victoria,  Makura,  'September  1. 

Great  Britain. 

To  Gl'asgoy  Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Machaon,  about  September  1 
(Panama  route). 

To  Liverpool — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Machaon,  about  September  1 
(Panama  route). 

I  London — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Machaon,  about  September  1 
{  Panama  route). 

Hawaii. 

To  Honolulu — Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,. 
Makura,  September  1;  from  Victoria,  Makura,  September  1. 

New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland — Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line :  From  Vancouver,. 
Maleura,  September  1;  from  Victoria,  Makura,  September  1. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market: 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  July  14,  1915 : — 

Cheese- 


Bristol   86/  85)/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   84'  86  > 

London   84/  88/ 

Glasgow   84/  86/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol     84'  87/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   37/  88/ 

London   84/  88/ 

Glasgow     86/  87/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol                                                                                          -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool  '   79/  82/ 

London  

Glasgow   78/  79/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   83'  87/    per  cwt.. 

Liverpool   75/  85/  ,« 

London   82  86'  n 

Glasgow   -  -/  tib 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  July  17,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses     


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Mutton  .1  M   

Pork 

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen) 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon  

Beef  


Cwt. 


Hams      H 

Pork     „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  » 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter      H 

Margarine   h 

Cheese       « 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   » 

Milk,  cream     •. 

Milk,  condensed...   

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds   „ 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game     

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   .    M 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   „ 

Barley  

Oats   „ 

Peas  :   ,i 

Beans     M 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   „ 


Fruit,  raw — 
Apples. . 
Pears.  . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


54 


107,181 
87,003 
4,100 

11,941 


96,153 
825 
17,694 
6,050 

3,242 
13,712 


S!t,625 
28,7*4 
47,185 

475 
21,028 
770 
385,483 
1,303 
18 
2,081 
28,154 


2,562,100 
154,600 
247,400 
138,400 
39,640 
9,770 
825,700 


9,483 
11,717 

342 
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MARKET  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS  AND  LUMBER  IN  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

In  Weekly  Bulletins,  Nos.  565  and  574,  there  were  printed  under  the  heading 
of  Notes  on  Foreign  Trade,  shorl  articles  dealing  with  the  trade  of  the  Canary  Islands 
with  respecl  to  box  shooks.  It  was  stated  in  these  paragraphs  that  this  import  trade 
w  as  very  considerable,  the  value  of  *the  box  shooks  and  crates  imported,  amounting  to 
£130,000,  cos1  and  freight,  Canary  Islands,  for  the  year  1913.  Whereas  formerly, 
however,  the  timber  used  in  this  connection  was  imported  principally  from  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  a  small  amount  from  Austria  and  Portugal,  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports  now  seems  to  think  that  with  the  increase  in  prices  for  European 
supplies  of  box  shooks,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  present  is  an  opportune  time  for 
American  producers  of  box  shooks  to  open  up  a  remunerative  business  connection  in 
the  Canary  market.  If  this  assumption  is  applicable  to  United  States  industry,  it  is 
equally  pertinent  to  Canadian  trade,  and  accordingly  the  following  article  dealing 
with  the  pre3en1  market  for  box  shooks  and  lumber  in  the  Canary  Islands,  taken  from 
the  above  mentioned  source,  is  suggestive  to  Canadian  exporters. 

INCREASE  IN  PRICES  OF  BOX  SHOOKS. 

With  an  annual  importation  approximating  10,000,000  boxes  and  crates,  the 
Canary  Islands  are  one  of  the  important  shook  markets  of  the  world.  This  great 
quantity  of  packing  material  has  heretofore  come  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
American  manufacturers  have  so  far  been  unable  to  meet  the  low  prices  of  the  Gote- 
borg  shippers.  Within  the  past  two  months,  however,  the  prices  of  the  European 
suppliers  of  shooks  for  packing  bananas,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes  have  rapidly  risen, 
and  c.i.f.  quotations  now  average  25  per  cent  higher  than  formerly. 

This  should  mean  that  the  Canary  market  is  open  on  a  profitable  basis  to 
American  producers  of  box  shooks.  So  marked  has  been  the  recent  advance  in  prices 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  and  so  uncertain  the  deliveries  that  the  largest  fruit 
exporters  and  the  largest  wholesaler  of  shooks  and  packing  materials  in  Teneriffe 
have  asked  for  information  concerning  possible  American  producers  who  could  supply 
their  needs.  High  prices  induced  one  wholesaler  of  shooks  to  import  shooks  from 
Portugal,  but  he  has  since  reported  the  wood  shipped  from  Portugal  to  be  too  hard, 
liable  to  split  when  the  shook  is  assembled,  and  generally  giving  poor  satisfaction. 
He  is  now  anxious  to  secure  samples  from  American  producers  of  shooks. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ON  THIS  TRADE'. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  should  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  manu- 
facturers on  the  Pacific  slope,  as  the  freight  rates  around  Cape  Horn  had  practically 
cut  off  this  shook-producing  section  of  the  United  States  from  all  competition  here. 
With  the  canal  in  operation,  it  has  been  suggested  by  local  buyers  that  sailing  vessels 
(carrying  cargoes  of  shooks  and  sawdust,  together  with  ship  timber  and  other  lumber) 
could  name  advantageous  c.i.f.  figures  in  Canary  ports.  Eastern  producers  of  shooks 
should  note  that  present  supplies  usually  arrive  in  comparatively  small  quantities, 
and  space  might  be  found  on  board  colliers  bringing  coal  to  the  Canary  Islands,  of 
which  the  number  from  New  York,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS  AND  CRATES. 

Dimensions  for  the  big  buyers  vary  slightly,  but  the  different  buyers  maintain 
their  own  standard  sizes  and  base  their  freight  arrangements1  on  them.  Specifica- 
tions of  the  most  used  sizes  of  crates  and  boxes  are  herewith  given: — 
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Banana  crates,  28-inch  size,  $110.98  per  thousand,  c.i.f. ;  eight  pieces,  10  to  16 
by  3  by  |  inches;  2  pieces,  14  by  2  by  tg  inches;  8  pieces.  28  by  2  by  t7s  inches;  and 
4=  pieces,  28  by  3  by  t7s  inches. 

Banana  crates,  28-inch  size,  $102.80  per  thousand,  c.i.f. :  Eight  pieces,  10  to  16 
by  3  by  §  inches;  2  pieces.  14  by  3  by  t5g  inches;  8  pieces.  28  by  2  by  f  inches;  and 
4  pieces  29  by  2  by  §  inches. 

Banana  crates,  doubles,  $129.57  per  thousand,  c.i.f. :  Four  pieces,  16  to  10  by  3 
by  |  inches;  4  pieces,  22<  to  28  by  3  by  |  inches;  6  pieces,  14  by  3  by  I  inches,  and  16 
pieces,  26  by  2  by  §  inches. 

Tomato  boxes,  7-inch  size,  price  per  thousand  boxes,  c.i.f..  $57.86 :  100  pieces  in 
bundles,  16  by  6  by  A  inches ;  100  pieces  in  bundles,  16  by  4  by  t3s  inches ;  50  pieces  in 
bundles,  16  by  7  by  |  inches;  50  pieces  in  bundles,  9-J  by  7  by  is  inches;  100  pieces 
in  bundles,  29£  by  11  by  t7<j  inches. 

Tomato  boxes,  61-inch  size,  price  per  thousand  boxes,  c.i.f.  $57.30;  100  pieces  in 
bundles,  16  by  5  by  iij  inches;  100  pieces  in  bundles,  16  by  4|  by  t3<t  inches;  50  pieces 
in  bundles,  16  by  6|  by  \  inches;  100  pieces  in  bundles,  28|  by  \\  by  t7s  inches. 

Potato  boxes,  $155.75  per  thousand:  Two  sides,  29  by  7  by  t7<t  inches,  in  1  piece; 
2  tops  and  bottoms,  29  by  16 J  by  §  inches,  in  3  pieces;  2  ends,  15§  by  7  by  f  inches, 
in  1  piece. 

The  customary  terms  of  settlement  for  shooks  is  cash  with  a  2  per  cent  discount 
against  shipping  documents.  Shooks  purchased  in  thousand  lots,  are  plainly 
marked  as  to  dimensions  or  with  the  private  marks  prescribed  by  the  individual 
firms,  and  are  tied  with  strong  wire  for  transhipment. 

SAMPLES  ARE  REQUIRED. 

For  the  shook  trade  it  is  indispensable  that  samples  made  up  on  specification 
should  be  sent  to  buyers;  only  actual  experience  will  show  the  advantages  to  accrue 
from  buying  these  materials  in  America.  Also  it  should  be  remembered  that  great 
quantities  of  shooks  are  being  produced  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  that  these  will 
be  thrown  on  the  market,  after  the  war  has  ended  and  at  very  low  prices.  The 
present  exporting  season  is  about  finished,  and  the  next  crop  will  be  at  its  height  in 
December.  This  should  allow  time  for  American  producers  to  get  in  touch  with 
purchasers  in  this  district  and  to  forward  samples  prepared  according  to  specifica- 
tions received  direct  from  the  buyers  themselves. 

SAWDUST  USED  IN  PACKING. 

Until  this  year  all  tomatoes  were  packed  in'  "  turba  "  or  peat  dust,  a  light,  friable 
and  absorbent  material  imported  from  Germany.  The  war  has  cut  this  off  absolutely, 
and  recently  cork  dust  from  Spain  has  been  tried.  It  is  both  expensive  and  unsatis- 
factory, and  ordinary  sawdust  is  now  being  extensively  used.  Sawdust,  so  far,  has 
been  shipped  here  in  bags  weighing  approximately  100  pounds,  and  has  been  found 
to  take  excellently  well  the  place  of  the  "  turba,"  which  previously  sold  here  for  $10 
to  $11  per  ton.  The  supply  now  on  hand  is  limited,  and  shipments  from  the  United 
States  are  wanted  by  dealers  here. 

SHIP  TIMBER  AND  BUILDING  LUMBER. 

Coal  barges  are  made  in  TenerifTe  and  Las  Palmas  the  year  round  for  use  in 
the  rapidly  growing  bunker-coal  trade.  Timber  for  coal-barge  making  has  greatly 
increased  in  c.i.f.  prices  during  the  past  two  months,  and  the  big  coal  companies — 
three  in  number — which  build  their  own  barges  would  like  to  hear  from  American 
firms  with  quotations  for  deliveries  here.  As  a  number  of  colliers  have  been  chartered 
to  bring  cargoes  to  the  Canaries  from  the  United  States,  lumber  could  perhaps  be 
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shipped  above  decks,  as  has  been  the  usual  custom  with  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
oaigoes  of  Like  character. 

Likewise,  lumber  i>  being  sought  at  present  for  the  construction  of  small  houses 
for  labourers  in  the  cities  of  Teneriffe  and  Las  P almas.  This  is  now  being  under- 
taken by  building  and  loan  associations,  which  have  made  their  appearance  in  these 
islands  recently  and  are  making  remarkable  progress. 


TENDERS  FOR  SHEET  STEEL  AND  STEEL  BANDS. 

Hon.  Phillipe  Roy,  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris,  has  forwarded  to 
ih-1  Department  communications  from  the  Engineer  of  Equipment  and  Traction  of 
the  Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee  Railway,  with  reference  to  the  probability  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  being  in  a  position  to  tender  for  600  tons  of  sheet  steel,  classes  C,  D, 
and  1\.  for  current  uses,  and  200  tons  of  sheet  steel,  classes  A  and  B,  for  boilers.  Net 
prices  are  requested  per  100  kilos  for  each  of  these' classes  of  sheet  and  by  thickness, 
the  prices  quoted  to  mean  goods  delivered  free  of  all  transportation  charges,  customs 
duty  or  other  expenses,  and  loaded  on  cars  in  a  station  of  the  above  mentioned  rail- 
way system.  A  table,  indicating  the  maximum  simultaneous  dimensions  (length  and 
width)  which  the  Canadian  plant  can  roll  in  various  thicknesses  is  also  asked  for, 

her  with  the  delays  of  delivery,  which  the  company  would  undertake  to  observe. 

The  Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee  Railway  Company  has  also  the  intention  of  enter- 
ing into  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  1,500  to  1,800  tons  of  steel  bands,  classes  B  and 
C,  for  locomotives,  tenders,  passenger  and  freight  cars,  which  it  will  require  during  a 
period  of  six  months.  The  deliveries  of  this  item  are  asked  to  be  made  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee  Railway  Company  on  the  dates  indicated  by 
them,  and  according  to  the  special  orders,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the  sellers  two 
months  in  advance  and  which  will  indicate  the  types  and  number  of  steel  bands  to  be 
supplied.  Specifications  and  drawings  for  these  tenders  when  received,  may  be 
inspected  at  the  department  by  Canadian  firms,  who  may  desire  to  do  so.  The  date 
originally  fixed  for  the  closing  of  the  tenders  was  July  31,  but  as  the  P.L.M.  Co.  has 
apparently  not  received  sufficient  proposals  to  meet  its  requirements,  the  time  will  in 
all  probability  be  extended,  in  order  to  allow  Canadian  firms  to  compete.  Further 
advices  are  being  awaited  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at 
Paris  and  any  additional  information  will  be  referred  to  interested  manufacturing 
companies,  after  its  transmission  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  to  File  No.  1750). 


PLUMBAGO  FROM  CEYLON. 

Inquiries  have  been  addressed  to  the  department  from  one  of  the  Western  Boards 
of  Trade,  with  reference  to  the  deposits  of  plumbago  in  Ceylon  and  its.  export  to 
various  countries.  An  article  appearing  in  the  current  number  of  the  Anglo-Swedish 
Trade  Journal,  deals  with  this  subject  and  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadians,  who 
have  been  seeking  information,  along  the  lines  outlined  above. 

The  most  important  source  of  plumbago  in  the  British  Empire  is  Ceylon,  whence 
over  a  quarter  of  the  world's  supplies  are  derived.  There  are  about  430  plumbago 
mines  in  Ceylon,  the  chief  mining  centres  being  situated  in  the  southern,  western, 
Sabarafamuwa,  central  and  northwestern  provinces.     During  the  last  two  years 
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Ceylon  producers  have  felt  the  competition  of  Madagascar  plumbago,  the  output  of 
which  has  largely  increased,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  they  have  been  met  by 
a  serious  situation  following  on  the  restriction  of  exports  of  plumbago  from  Ceylon 
to  foreign  countries. 

PLUMBAGO  TRADE  OF  CEYLON. 


The  following  table  of  exports  of  plumbago  from  Ceylon  in  1913  will  serve  to 

show  the  extent  and  the  general  direction  of  the  trade  in  normal  times : — 

To  Cwt  £ 

United  Kingdom   106,954  113,014 

United  States   289,218  305,607 

Germany..   .•   123,559  130,561 

Belgium   39,367  41,598 

Other  countries   11,709  12,373 

570,807  603,153 


Relief  would  be  afforded  to  Ceylon  producers  if  the  existing  demand  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  Ceylon  plumbago  could  be  increased. 

The  demand  for  Ceylon  plumbago  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  likely  to  be 
reduced  under  present  circumstances,  so  that  in  order  to  keep  the  total  Ceylon  exports 
at  the  same  figures  as  in  1913  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  a  market  for  the  171,635  cwt. 
of  Ceylon  plumbago  hitherto  exported  to  other  countries,  chiefly  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium. As  the  imports  of  plumbago  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  in 
1913  amounted  to  281,380  cwt.,  it  is  clear  .that  the  whole  of  the  residue  of  Ceylon 
plumbago  could  be  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  has  now  been  arranged  that  plumbago  may  be  exported  from  Ceylon  to  the 
United  States  under  suitable  guarantee  against  re-export  to  enemy  countries. 


USES  OF  PLUMBAGO. 


The  chief  use  of  plumbago  is  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  and  furnaces  which 
resist  the  effects  of  great  variations  in  temperature.  The  best  crucibles  are  made  from 
a  flake  plumbago,  which  breaks  up  easily  along  the  cleavage  planes.  Compact  plum- 
bago, finely  powdered  for  the  purpose,  is  used  for  crucibles  of  inferior  quality.  These 
have  not  the  same  elasticity  as  the  crucibles  made  from  the  flake  plumbago,  and 
when  subjected  to  great  heat,  develop  fine  cracks  which  prevent  their  use  a  second 
time.  The  inferior  crucibles  are  preferred  for  use  at  the  very  high  temperature 
required  for  steel  casting,  on  account  of  their  lower  cost,  since  under  these  conditions 
even  the  best  crucibles  cannot  be  used  a  second  time. 

.  Another  important  use  for  plumbago  is  in  the  manufacture  of  blacklead  pencils, 
for  which  powdered  plumbago,  moulded  to  the  required  shape,  is  used. 

Compact  plumbago  and  inferior  flake  plumbago  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
stove  polishes. 

Plumbago  is  used  as  a  facing  for  moulds  in  foundries  so  that  the  castings  may 
separate  easily.    Sometimes  the  mould  itself  is  constructed  of  plumbago. 

Finally,  plumbago  is  of  great  value  as  a  lubricant  for  machinery,  especially  in 
cases  where  the  pressure  on  the  bearings  is  very  great  and  the  movement  slow. 
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i:\PORTs  OF    I'l.l  .MliAiio    FROjVI  CEYLON. 

rhe  following  table,  showing  (he  exports  of  plumbago  from  Ceylon  for  the  years 
L913,  L914,  has  been  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
[rade  ami  Commerce,  and  is  presented  herewith: — 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  EXPORTS  OF  PLUMBAGO  FROM  CEYLON. 

Years  ended  December  31. 


Classification  and  Countries 


Plumbago — 

To  United  Kingdom  

British  Colonies — 

British  India  

Burma  

Canada     

Maldive  Islands  

New  South  Wales  

(  M  her  British  Possessions  in  Asia 

Straits  Settlements  

Victoria  ,  

Foreign  Countries — 

Austria  

Belgium  

China  

France   

Germany   

Holland   

India  (except  British)  

Italy  

Japan  

Java  

Russia-in- Europe  

Sumatra  

Sweden  

United  States  


Total 


1012. 


Cwt. 
107,594 

750 
122 
1,414 


456 
10 


5,224 


200 
57,563 


2,214 
162,886 
29(5 
22 
1 

4,407 
23 
700 


513 
310,255 


1913. 


Quantity.     Value.     Quantity  Value 


Rs. 
1,371,823 

9,563 
1,555 
18,029 


5,814 
127 


66,606 

2,550 
r33,928 


28,229 
2,076,796 
3,774 
281 
13 

56,1}<9 
293 
8,925 


6,541 
3,955,751 


651,650  8,346,787 


Cwt. 
10K,954 

550 
117 
1,208 


101 
10 


4,505 


289,218 


570,807 


Rs. 
1,695,220 

8,718 
1,854 
19,147 


1,601 
159 


71,404 


39,367 

623,967 

22 

349 

2,435 

38,595 

123,559 

1,958,410 

156 

2,472 

20 

317 

412 

6,531 

2,151 

34,093 

22 

349 

4,584,104 
9,047,290 


1914 


Quantity .  Value 


Cwt. 
{2,712 

1,159 
93 


1 

100 
10 

4« 

6,369 

700 
17,305 


2,479 
62,952 
491 

'ioi 

1,243 
70 
78 
1 

105 
138,545 


284,562 


Rs. 

788,044 

17,327 
1,390 

15 
1,495 
159 
718 
95,216 

10,465 
258,710 

37,061 
941,133 
73  340 

1.510 
18,583 
1,046 
1,166 
15 
1,570 
2,071,248 


4,254,201 


Note:— Rupee  =  32"4c.     Cwt.  =112  lb. 


CANADIAN  CROP  BULLETIN. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  office  gives  the  following  report 
on  the  condition  of  field  crops  throughout  Canada  on  August  1,  as  summarized  from 
telegrams  despatched  from  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms  and  Stations,  in 
accordance  with  arrangements  made  between  the  Departments  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
and  Agriculture. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Beneficial  rains  fell  frequently  from  the  2nd  to  the  22nd. 
Having  now  the  necessary  heat,  all  farm  crops  have  made  wonderful  growth  and  give 
promise  of  a  yield  10  per  cent  above  the  average.  A  few  sections  of  Prince  county, 
owing  to  excessive  moisture  on  low  lands,  have  light  crops. 

Nova  Scotia. — Telegrams  from  Kentville,  River  John,  Antigonish  and  Central 
Clarence,  report  an  abundance  of  moisture  during  July.  Hay  is  yielding  a  bumper 
crop,  but  the  showery  weather  interferes  with  its  curing.  Grain,  hoed  crops  and 
pastures  are  doing  well. 
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New  Brunswick. — Fredericton  reports  an  abnormally  heavy  precipitation  during 
12  days.  The  remainder  of  the  month  was  fine  with  extra  growing  weather;  crops 
that  are  not  drowned  are  doing  well.  The  hay  crop  is  not  quite  an  average  one;  the 
crop  is  about  half  harvested.  Potatoes  occupy  a  smaller  area,  and  there  has  been 
considerable  rotting  of  sod.  Turnips  are  thrifty;  and  grain  crops  on  well-drained 
land  are  looking  extra  well.  The  pastures  are  good  and  the  milk  flow  is  larger  than 
last  season.  From  Hartland  hay  is  reported  as  only  a  half  crop;  pastures  are  good 
and  wheat  looks  very  well.  Other  grains  are  short  and  late ;  potatoes  and  turnips  are 
excellent;  corn  and  beans  are  late.  Anagance  reports  a  heavy  hay  crop  and  that 
grain  and  roots  are  looking  fine. 

Quebec. — Excellent  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  grain  crops  have  been  received 
from  Shawville,  Lennoxville,  Knowlton,  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere  and  Baie  St.  Paul ; 
but  at  Cap  Rouge  drought  has  prevailed  and  if  the  warm  weather  continues  without 
precipitation  the  grain  it  is  feared  will  ripen  prematurely  with  diminished  yield. 
The  hay  crop  was  poor  at  Shawville  and  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere ;  but  a  good  average 
at  Lennoxville,  Knowlton  and  Cap  Rouge.  At  Baie  St.  Paul  the  crop  was  small,  but 
the  quality  good.    Corn  is  reported  as  backward  but  fairly  good. 

Ontario. — From  Essex  county  it  is  reported  that  to  the  north  excessive  rains 
have  damaged  corn  and  hoed  crops;  in  the  south  there  is  no  damage  and  there  is 
promise  of  splendid  crops.  Wheat  and  barley  are  all  harvested.  Oats  are  a  splendid 
crop  and  are  now  being  harvested.  From  Gait,  in  Waterloo  county,  exceptionally 
heavy  rainfalls  are  reported,  and  hay  and  wheat  are  being  harvested  under  difficulties. 
Barley  and  hoed  crops  never  looked  better.  Oats  are  heavy  but  show  considerable 
smut.  Brooklin,  Ontario  county,  reports  showery  weather  all  the  month  and  no 
damage.  Fall  wheat,  well  ripened,  is  being  harvested.  Barley  is  an  average  and  oats 
are  a  full  crop.  Corn  and  root  crops  are  doing  well.  Pasture  is  good,  but  hay  is 
light  and  injured  by  rain.  In  Eastern  Ontario  the  grain  crops  have  filled  very  well 
and  promise  better  than  an  average  yield.  The  hay  crop  has  turned  out  to  be  better 
than  was  expected  in  June.  Corn  and  roots  and  all  hoed  crops  have  made  good 
growth  during  July,  especially  corn,  which  has  made  a  remarkable  growth,  due  to  the 
showers  of  the  earlier  part  and  the  high  temperature  which  prevailed  during  the  whole 
of  the  month. 

Manitoba. — From  Brandon  the  report  is  that  July  has  been  favourable  and  that 
there  has  been  enough  rain  to  ensure  good  filling  of  the  grain.  Cool  weather  has 
made  a  rank  growth  and  delayed  maturity.  Wheat  cutting  will  begin  about  August 
15,  or  two  weeks  later  than  last  year. 

Saskatchewan. — From  Indian  Head  it  is  reported  that  the  crops  have  improved 
greatly  during  July  with  a  good  rainfall  fro'm  the  1st  to  the  15th.  Fallow  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  on  properly  prepared  land  are  up  to  the  average;  stubble  crops  are 
late.  A  severe  wind  and  hail  storm  on  the  22nd  did  great  damage  to  grain  20  miles 
north  of  the  district.  The  oat  crop  is  satisfactory.  Warm  weather  is  required  tc 
bring  all  crops  ahead.  At  Lloydminster  continued  rains  have  kept  the  grain  crops 
growing  and  have  somewhat  retarded  the  harvest.  Hoed  crops  and  later  grains  have 
come  along  fine  and  good  weather  now  should  bring  a  bumper.  At  Ivindersley  the 
prospects  for  a  bountiful  harvest  surpass  all  expectations.  Wheat  and  oats  have 
headed  and  partly  filled.  Only  a  very  early  frost  can  injure  them.  Flax  though  not 
so  well  advanced  is  good.  All  roots  and  vegetables  promise  heavy  crops.  Harvesting 
should  be  general  by  August  20.  At  Rosthern  the  conditions  reported  in  June  con- 
tinued until  July  15,  when  heavy  rains  set  in.  Grain  crops  and  vegetables  arc  now 
very  favourable,  the  grain  yield  promising  to  be  superior  to  last  year,  but  below 
average.  Rains  came  too  late  for  the  hay  crop,  which  is  almost  negligible.  Potatoes 
and  root  crops  are  in  good  condition.  The  Scott  Station  reports  the  weather  as  con- 
tinuously cool  and  showery  with  grain  crops  growing  exceptionally  tall  and  rank. 
Warmer  weather  is  necessary  to  hasten  maturity  and  barley  filling.  Out-  are  heading 
out.    Excellent  yields  of  hay  and  small  fruits  have  been  harvested. 
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Alberta.    Edmonton  reports  weather  was  cold  and  wet  until  the  lGth.  Since 
then  ii  has  been  ideal,  grain  crops  advancing  rapidly,  roots  and  hoed  crops  are  excel- 
Lenl  and  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  is  being  gathered.    At  Lacombe  the  weather  conditions 
during  the  la>t  half  of  July  have  been  favourable.    All  early  sown  crops  are  fully 
headed  and  with  ami inuanee  of  present  weather,  the  harvest  should  begin  the  last 
in  August.    Straw  is  heavy  and  the  grain  yield  promises  to  be  good.  From 
McLeod  is  reported  too  much  rain  all  the  month.    Crops  are  very  heavy  but  are  from 
two  to  three  weeks  late.    From  Lethbridge  it  is  reported  that  many  rainy  days  during 
July  have  been  unfavourable  for  grain,  but  not  for  hay.    In  some  localities,  partic- 
ularly near  the  foothills,  apprehension  is  felt  as  to  whether  the  grain  will  mature 
the  Erost.    Hot  weather  is  needed  there.   In  the  greater  part  of  South  Alberta 
3  are  safe  with  normal  weather  from  now  on.    Hail  has  occurred  in  several 
localities.    A  report  covering  a  wider  area  states  that  the  crops  in  Southern  and 
southeastern  Alberta  are  fair  to  good.    At  Lethbridge,  McLeod  and  Pincher  Creek 
are  good,  but  excessive  rains  have  injured  many  fields,  and  summer  fallowing  is 
uished.    From  Lethbridge  and  McLeod  to  Calgary  the  crops  are  excellent;  from 
Li  thbridge  to  Medicine  Hat  they  are  good.    Hail  has  damaged  parts  of  districts  from 
To  per  cent.    Prom  Maple  Creek  to  Gull  Lake  and  Shaunavon  the  crops  are 
Uent;  from  Shaunavon  to  Assiniboia  they  are  fair  to  good;  it  has  been  too  wet. 
From  Swift  Current  to  Pambrum  and  from  Swift  Current  to  Abbey  the  crops  are 
excellent.    Prom  Prelate  to  Empress  they  will  not  ripen  evenly.    Cutting  will  be 
general  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

British  Columbia. — At  Agassiz,  July  has  been  hot  and  dry,  but  there  was  plenty 
oisture  in  the  ground,  and  the  hot  weather  made  for  the  best  development  of 
corn,  mangolds  and  grain.  A  large  quantity  of  grain  has  been  cut  and  some  thresh- 
ing has  been  done.  At  Invermere,  intermittent  rain  has  fallen  on  eighteen  days, 
-ring  irrigation  unnecessary..  Much  of  the  early  cut  hay  is  damaged.  There  is  a 
promise  of  a  heavy  second  cut  of  alfalfa  and  clover.  Cereals  are  ripening  well;  oats 
and  peas  have  improved;  roots  have  made  rapid  growth;  corn  is  very  backward.  At 
Sidney,  Vancouver  Island,  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  has  been  gathered  in  good  condition. 
An  excellent  crop  of  autumn  sown  cereals  has  been  harvested.  A  good  crop  of  oats 
is  uow  being  harvested.  Roots,  forage  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 


PANAMA  CANAL  SHIPPING  METHODS. 

In  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  568.  586,,  and  596,  articles  appeared  with  reference  to 
the  traffic  which  passed  through  the  Panama  canal  during  the  months  of  operation. 
The  financial  arrangements  made  by  shippers  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of 
the  canal  are  not  generally  known  in  Canada,  which  is  increasing  its  patronage  of 
the  new  waterway.  The  following  information  published  in  the  Monetary  Times 
shows  that  for  a  steamship  owner  or  agent  to  send  a  vessel  through  the  canal  is  a 
very  simple  matter.  Practically  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  a  deposit  with  the 
government  to  cover  the  vessel's  canal  expenses.  The  government  will  attend  to 
everything  else  and  return  the  change  as  soon  as  the  vessel  has  cleared  from  the  canal'. 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  money  may  be  advanced  to  cover  canal  charges. 
The  simplest  and  most  direct,  and  the  one  usually  followed,  is  to  make  a  deposit 
with*  an  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  (there  is  one  in  every  large  port  of 
the  United  States).  The  assistant  treasurer  will,  on  request,  telegraph  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  Panama  canal  which  will  cable  notice  of  the  placing  of  the  deposit 
to  the  canal  authorities  on  the  isthmus,  who  then  make  all  arrangements  to  give  the 
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vessel  the  quickest  despatch  through  the  canal  as  soon  as  it  presents  itself  at  either 
port  of  entry. 

The  method  outlined  above  is  equally  easy  for  an  owner  or  agent  in  a  foreign 
country.  He  can  simply  direct  his  bank,  which  will  have  connections  with  a  bank 
or  banks  in  the  United  States,  to  have  a  deposit  placed  with  the  assistant  treasurer, 
say,  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  This  done,  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness is  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Another  method  which  may  be  followed  in  making  the  deposit,  but  which  is  more 
complicated,  is  to  deposit  certain  high-grade  bonds  with  the  assistant  auditor  of  the 
Panama  canal  in  Washington  as  security  and  to  make  payment  by  draft.  Drafts  to 
the  accepted  value  of  the  bonds  will  then  be  accepted  for  conversion  into  cash,  the 
value  of  the  drafts  being  secured  to  the  government  by  its  tenure  of  the  bonds.  This 
arrangement  is  supposed  to  be  especially  convenient  for  companies  having  frequent 
sailings  through  the  canal. 

A  third  method  is  to  make  payment  in  cash  to  the  collector  on  the  isthmus.  The 
probabilities  are  that  this  method  will  not  be  used  often,  except  in  cases  of  yachts 
and  other  small  vessels,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  and  risk  of  carrying"  credit, 
to  apply  on  future  bills. 

By  whichever  method  the  advance  payment  is  made,  it  should  be  amply  sufficient 
to  cover  the  estimated  tolls  as  well  as  any  other  probable  expenses,  such  as  for  fuel, 
supplies,  cable  messages,  etc.  Whatever  balance  is  due  the  depositor  after  the 
vessel's  expenses  have  been  paid  will  be  refunded  him,  by  check  on  the  treasurer  of 
fhe  United  States,  directly  after  the  vessel  has  cleared  from  the  canal.  If  the 
depositor  expressly  requests  it,  any  balance  due  him  will  be  left  to  his  credit,  to 
apply  on  future  bills. 

Some  owners  or  agents  who  may  have  been  unaware  of  the  simple  and  prompt 
method  by  which  their  business  with  the  canal  can  be  handled,  have  employed  local 
agents  on  the  isthmus  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  vessels,  or  have  arranged 
•  with  local  banks  to  pay  their  bills.  Such  arrangements  are  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable.  The  one  thing  important  is  to  provide  the  money  to  pay  the  ship's  bills. 
That  is  done  most  expeditiously  through  the  government's  arrangements,  as  outlined 
above,  and  .when  it  has  been  done  the  canal  organization  handles  the  ship's  business 
with  a  minimum  of  delay.  The  introduction  of  a  third  party  in  the  transaction 
tends  to  complicate  the  situation  and  actually  to  delay  the  transit  of  the  ship,  by 
interfering  with  the  usual  methods  of  handling  business  by  the  canal  authorities  in 
connection  therewith. 

When  the  ship  enters  the  harbour  of  either  of  the  terminal  ports  it  is  boarded 
by  officers  of  the  canal  who  examine  its  bill  of  health  and  clearance,  see  that  its 
certificate  of  canal  measurement  is  properly  made  out,  and  ascertain  any  of  the 
vessel's  needs  in  the  matters  of  fuel,  supplies,  extra  men  to  handle  the  lines  during 
.the  passage  of  the  locks,  etc.  These  matters  are  immediately  reported  to  the  captain 
of  the  port,  who  gives  the  necessary  orders  to  insure  proper  attendance  on  the  vessel's 
needs  and  directs  its  start  through  the  canal  whenever  it  is  ready. 

In  all  stages  of  its  transit  of  the  canal  the  vessel  must  have  on  board  a  govern- 
ment pilot.  There  is  no  charge  for  pilotage  on  vessels  going  directly  through  the 
canal  without  stopping  to  discharge  cargo  or  passengers  at  the  terminal  ports.  The 
pilot  is  on  board  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  is  required  to  confer  with  the  master 
of  the  vessel,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  advice  as  to  the  handling 
of  the  vessel  in  the  various  reaches,  but  the  master,  who  is  best  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  his  vessel  and  her  ways  of  answering  the  helm,  is  responsible  for  the 
navigation  of  the  vessel,  except  when  she  is  passing  through  the  locks. 

The  handling  of  a  vessel  during  its  transit  of  the  canal  is  like  the  handling  of 
a  railway  train  on  its  "run."  The  course  is  equipped  with  nil  requisite  signals, 
facilities  for  mooring,  like  sidings,  and  a  system  of  eonnnunirat  ion  between  points 
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along  the  line,  which  includes  a  Bpecial  telephone  system  connecting  all  the  important 
points  of  control  in  series. 

&s  soon  as  the  vessel  -tarts  on  its  transit  of  the  canal,  the  captain  of  the  port  at 

point  of  entrance  telephones  its  starting  to  the  other  stations  along  the  course. 
A.S  the  vessel  arrives  and  departs  from  each  of  these  points,  the  fact  is  telephoned 
along  the  line,  so  that  there  is  exact  knowledge  at  each  station  all  the  time  of  the 
status  of  traffic,  and  complete  co-operation  from  the  several  points  of  control. 

The  transit  of  the  canal  requires  about  10  hours,  of  which  approximately  3  hours 
are  spenl  in  the  leeks.  In  the  sea-level  channels  and  Gaillard  (formerly  "  Culebra  ") 
Oul  the  speed  of  vessels  is  limited  to  6  knots;  through  Gatun  jake  they  may  make 
L0,  L2  and  L5  knots,  according  to  the  width  of  the  channel.  A  vessel  may  clear  from 
the  canal  port  at  which  it  enters  and,  after  passing  through  the  last  of  the  locks, 
put  direct  to  sea  without  further  stop. 

The  handling  of  a  vessel  all  through  the  canal,  except  in  the  locks,  is  essentially 
me  as  its  handling  through  any  charted  channel  where  observance  of  signals, 
ranges  and  turns  is  necessary.    The  canal  channel  throughout   is   very  accurately 
charted,  fully  equipped  with  aids  to  navigation,  and  governed  by  explicit  rules  with 
which  the  pilots,  of  course,  are  thoroughly  familiar. 

In  the  locks,  the  vessel  is  under  the  control  of  the  lock-operating  force.  As  the 
vessel  approaches  the  locks,  the  operator  in  charge  at  the  control  house  indicates  by 
an  electrically  operated  signal  at  the  outer  end  of  the  approach  wall  if  the  vessel 
-hall  enter  the  locks,  and  if  so,  on  which  side;  or  if  it  shall  keep  back  or  moor  along- 
side the  approach  wall.  If  everything  is  ready  for  the  transit  of  the  locks,  the  vessel 
approaches  the  centre  approach  wall,  which  is  a  pier  extending  about  a  thousand  feet 
from  the  locks  proper,  lines  are  thrown  out,  and  connections  are  made  with  the 
electric  towing  locomotives  on  the  approach  wall. 

The  vessel  then  moves  forward  slowly  until  it  is  in  the  entrance  chamber,  when 
lines  are  thrown  out  of  the  other  side  and  connections  are  made  with  towing  loco- 
motives on  the  side  wall.  Six  locomotives  are  used  for  the  larger  vessels,  three  on 
each  wall  of  the  lock  chamber.  Two  keep  forward  of  the  vessel,  pulling  and  holding 
her  head  to  the  centre  of  the  chamber;  two  aft,  holding  the  vessel  in  check;  and  two 
slightly  forward  of  amidships,  which  do  most  of  the  towing  of  the  vessel  through  the 
chamber.  The  locomotives  are  powerful  affairs,  secured  against  slipping  by  the 
engagement  of  cogs  with  a  rack  running  along  the  centre  of  the  track,  and  equipped 
with  a  slip  drum  and  towing  windlass,  which  allow  the  prompt  paying  out  and  taking 
in  of  hawser  as  required.  No  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  maintaining  absolute 
control  over  the  vessels. 

From  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  Balboa,  on  the 
Pacific  side,  the  distance  by  water,  around  South  America,  is  10,500  nautical  miles. 
Through  the  canal  that  distance  is  reduced  to  less  than  44  miles. 

The  difference  in  length  of  these  routes,  10,456  miles,  represents  the  maximum 
distance  that  can  be  saved  to  a  vessel  by  use  of  the  canal.  This  maximum  is  more 
interesting  geographically  than  commercially,  because  vessels  bound  for  the  Pacific 
coast  by  way  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  would  not  skirt  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  of 
South  America,  but  would  strike  across  the  Caribbean,  if  from  the  United  States, 
or  the  central  Atlantic,  if  from  Europe,  and  proceed  by  the  most  direct  route  con- 
sistent with  commercial  advantage.  But  the  saving  is  not  purely  hypothetical.  The 
tug  "  Reliance."  once  employed  in  the  Atlantic  entrance  of  the  canal,  was  transferred 
to  the  Pacific  entrance  by  way  of  Magellan.  The  voyage  required  126  days,  and  the 
"  Reliance  "  has  since  several  times  made  the  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  one  day 
in  passing  back  and  forth  between  Colon  and  Balboa  by  way  of  the  canal. 

What  counts  in  the  commercial  value  of  the  canal  is  not  the  distance  that  could 
be  saved  but  the  distances  that  are  saved  by  vessels  substituting  the  canal  route  for 
the  earlier  'round-the-continent  route  in  regular  trade. 
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Fundamentally,  the  saving  to  a  vessel'  by  the  use  of  the  canal  in  place  of  a  longer 
route  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  voyage  over  the  longer  route  and  the 
cost  over  the  canal  route,  in  which  latter  must  be  included  the  canal  tolls.  The 
actual  cost  per  day  at  sea  on  any  route  is  affected  by  various  factors,  chief  among 
which  are  the  cost  of  fuel  and  of  supplies  which  must  be  taken  aboard  en  route; 
these  factors,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  description  of  facilities  for  vessels  at  the 
canal,  and  the  broader  influences  of  weather,  conditions  at  sea,  and  connections  with 
secondary  trade  areas,  are  generally  favourable  to  the  canal  in  comparison  with 
alternate  routes.  The  advantage  of  quicker  delivery  of  goods  is  in  most  cases  an 
appreciable  consideration. 

For  a  specific  voyage  between  two  ports,  by  way  of  the  canal  or  by  an  alternate 
route,  the  cost  will  vary  in  any  number  of  vessels  according  to  their  individual 
expenses  of  operation.  All  cases  can  not  be  covered  by  exact  formula.  The  following 
typical  instances  are,  however,  illustrative  of  general  conditions: — 

With  reference  to  the  trade  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Ear  East,  the  voyage  of  the  "  Penrith  Castle,"  which  passed  through  the  canal  on 
October  22-23  en  route  from  Galveston  to  Yokohama  with  a  cargo  of  3,270  tons  of 
raw  cotton,  is  typical. 

By  using  the  Panama  canal,  this  vessel  saved  at  least  5,280  miles  of  travel 
between  these  ports.  The  distance  via  the  canal,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Great  Circle 
is  9,294  miles;  via  the  Suez  canal  and  the  most  direct  sailing,  about  14,575  miles. 
On  a  speed  of  10  knots  this  means  a  saving  of  22  days  on  the  outward  voyage  alone. 

The  "Penrith  Castle"  is  361  feet  long,  42-6  feet  in  the  beam,  17-6  feet  in  mean 
draft,  has  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  2,337  by  the  rules  of  measurement  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  and  is  propelled  by  a  three-cylinder  triple-expansion  engine, 
with  24,  40,  and  67-inch  cylinders  and  45-inch  stroke.  The  crew  numbers  28  officers 
and  men.    Its  operating  expenses  may  be  approximated  at  $230  per  day  on  this  route. 

The  saving  of  22  days  at  sea  amounts,  accordingly,  to  a  saving  of  $5,060.  The 
tolls  collected  at  the  canal— $4,101.60  (at  $1.20  per  ton  on  3,418  tons,  including  111 
tons  of  deck  load) — should  not  be  deducted  from  the  saving,  as  an  equivalent 
amount  would  have  been  collected  at  the  Suez  canal. 

If  the  vessel  had  elected  to  go  by  way  of  the  -Strait  of  Magellan,  it  would  have 
had  to  travel  approximately  15,071  miles,  or  5,777  miles  farther  than  by  the  canal 
route,  and  the  cost,  on  the  basis  followed  above,  would  have  exceeded  the  cost  by  the 
canal,  including  tolls,  vby  $1,553.40.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  would  have 
increased  the  voyage  about  7,700  miles  over  the  canal  voyage  and  would  have  cost  at 
least  $3,258.40  more  than  the  use  of  the  canal  route. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

market  for  agricultural  machinery  in  india. 

Having  laboured  for  years  to  educate  the  agricultural  masses  in  the  adoption  and 
use  of  modern  agricultural  implements  and  principles,  the  government  of  the  pro- 
gressive Native  State  of  Mysore  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  slowness  of  the 
average  Indian  ryot,  or  small  farmer,  to  embrace  up-to-date  devices  and  ideas  in 
husbandry  is  due  not  so  much  to  a  preference  for  antiquated  methods  as  to  his  finan- 
cial inability  to  acquire  the  improved  utensils.  'With  a  view  to  rendering  modern 
agricultural  implements  procurable  by  the  farmers  at  a  minimum  cost,  the  govern- 
ment has  for  the  past  two  years  been  carrying  stocks  of  such  commodities,  constructed 
along  the  most  economical  lines,  which  have  been  supplied  expeditiously  and  at  fair 
prices  to  those  able  to  purchase  them. 
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However,  to  an  exceedingly  large  majority  of  Indian  farmers,  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cienl  ready  cash  to  acquire  even  the  most  simple  of  modern  implements  constituted 
an  unsurmountable  barrier  to  their  possession.  To  overcome  this  obstacle  the  gov- 
ernment has  now  inaugurated  a  system  whereby  farmers  can  purchase  agricultural 
implements,  machinery,  and  accessories  on  the  small  installment  plan.  While  the 
government  defines  its  scheme  as  based  "  on  the  hire-purchase  system,"  it  differs  there- 
in >m  in  thai  the  farmer  is  not  permitted  to  return  articles  that  have  been  sold  to  him 
if  be  should  subsequently  decide  that  they  are  not  needed. 

The  new  system  provides  for  the  supplying  of  the  agriculturist  with  such  imple- 
ment- or  machinery  as  he  requires,  upon  his  selecting  the  same  and  sending  in  his 
order  direct,  or  through  the  chief  of  his  subdistrict,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  is  an  implement  depot  attached  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  carrying  an 
adequate  stock  of  farming  requisites,  such  as  ploughs,  shares,  and  other  articles  for 
which  there  is  a  steady  demand.  These  are  therefore  procurable  at  short  notice. 
Bui  in  the  case  of  agricultural  machinery  of  a  more  complicated  and  expensive  char- 

.  such  as  must  be  procured  in  the  United  States,  from  four  to  five  months  are 
ii<  cessary,  owing  to  the  present  abnormal  shipping  conditions  resulting  from  the  war. 
In  addition  to  supplying  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  the  government  of 
Mysore,  through  its  Department  of  Agriculture,  undertakes  the  setting  up  of  mach- 
inery and  the  instruction  of  farmers  in  its  use.  * 

A  preponderance  of  the  agricultural  implements  and  machines  now  supplied  in 
this  connection  is  either  imported  outright  from  the  United  States  or  constructed 
Locally,  the  essential  parts  being  of  American  make.  A  small  residue  is  of  Canadian 
manufacture. 

The  implements  most  in  demand  by  the  agriculturists  of  Mysore  are  all-metal 
and  combination  wood-and  metal  ploughs,  with  one  or  two  handles,  designed  to  be  drawn 
by  Uillocks  and  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  from  $3.24  to  $9.73; 
disc  harrows,  at  from  $10.54  to  $32.44;  adjustable,  rectangular,  iron  lever  harrows,  in 
two  sections,  at  $16. 22^;  unadjustable  diamond  harrows,  at  $12.97;  spring-tooth  cul- 
tivators, at  $32.44;  six-shovel  cultivators,  at  $4.22;  threshing  machines,  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  ragi,  rice,  etc.,  from  their  husks,  at  from  $113.55  to  $133.02;  winnowing 
machines,  for  cleaning  grain,  at  $25.96;  fodder  choppers,  at  $14.92  ;  sugar-cane  mills, 
bullock  power,  with  capacities  of  from  350  to  400  pounds  per  hour,  at  $53.53 ;  and 
chain  pumps,  at  from  $26.40  to  $33.54. 

The  foregoing  implements  and  machines  are  described  in  detail  in  an  illustrated 
handbook  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Mysore  State. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  new  departure  by  the  government  of  Mysore 
will  stimulate  a  wider  interest  on  the  part  of  Indian  farmers  in  modern  agricultural 
appliances.  When  it  is  considere-d  that  the  State  has  an  area  of  29,426  square  miles, 
with  a  total  population  of  5,806,193,  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  in  the 
world,  and  that  there  is  a  growing  preference  for  American  goods  among  the 
enlightened  classes  of  the  country,  the  opportunity  here  presented  would  seem  likely 
to  be  singularly  attractive  to  American  manufacturers  in  this  line. —  (U.  S.  Commerce 
Reports.) 

IRISH  AGRICULTURE  AND  LIVE  STOCK. 

A  return  relating  to  crops,  live  stock  and  agriculture  generally  in  Ireland  during 
1914,  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland,  states  that  the  area  sown  with  wheat  during  that  year  was 
37,000  acres,  as  compared  with  34,000  acres  in  1913,  the  total  yield  of  grain  being 
758,000  cwt.  against  694,000  cwt.  Sal-es  of  the  new  grain  commenced  in  the  second 
week  of  September,  and  the  average  price  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  9s.  5£d.  per  cwt, 
as  against  7s.  5|d.  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  The  average  price  for  the 
whole  year  was  8s.  8|  per  cwt,  as  compared  with  7s.  5-Jd.  in  1913.    The  area  sowm  with 
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oats  was  reduced  from  1,049,000  acres  in  1913  to  1,029,000  in  1914,  and  the  total  yield 
of  the  grain  from  18,887,000  cwt.  to  18,082,000  cwt.  The  average  price  for  the  year 
was  7s.  lid.  per  cwt.  as  compared  with  6s.  The  potato  crop  at  3,446,000  tons  was  also 
smaller  when  compared  with  that  secured  in  1913,  which  amounted  to  3,739.000  tons, 
while  the  price  realized  was  considerably  lower,  reaching  an  average  for  the  year  of 
only  3s.  4jd.  per  cwt.  as  compared  with  3s.  9fd.  in  1913. 

With  regard  to  live  stock,  the  report  states  that  the  prices  of  fat  cattle  were  low 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  high  later,  with  the  result  that  the  average  for 
the  twelve  months  worked  out  at  63s.  6d.  per  cwt,  as  against  62is.  5d.  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  prices  for  store  cattle  were  higher,  while  those  for  fat  sheep  were  the  same 
over  the  whole  year  at  70s.  5d.  per  cwt.,  dead  weight.  Lambs  were  somewhat  dearer, 
as  were  also  store  sheep.  The  number  of  pigs  cured  by  the  principal  Irish  bacon 
curers  during  the  year  was  1,277,000,  as  compared  with  1,181,000  in  1913.  The  num- 
bers exported  alive  decreased  from  200,000  in  1913  to  148,000  in  1914.  The  average 
price  per  cwt.  of  pork,  which  in  1913  reached  63s.  7d.  (the  highest  average  recorded 
since  the  statistics  were  first  compiled  in  1881),  decreased  to  59s.  9d.  in  1914.  The 
average  price  per  cwt.  for  the  first  seven  months  was  59s.  9d.  as  against  64s.  6d.  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1913;  the  average  for  the  last  five  months  was  also  59s.  9d., 
as  against  62s.  6d.  for  the  last  five  months  of  1913.  Butter  and  eggs  were  both  higher 
in  price  during  the  past  year  as  against  the  preceding  twelve  months,  while  the  value 
of  Irish  wool  exceeded  all  records  at  Is.  0|d.  per  pound,  against  Is.  per  pound  in  1913. 
—  {The  Financial  Times.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioners  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  May,  1913,  1914  and 
1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Germany  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

France   

l  \  u  s  t  ro  -Hun  gar  y 
I  In i ted  States. . . 
Canada   


Deduct  to  correct,  April  1915 
France. .  


1013 


1914 


1915 


Cwt. 
1,851 

""233' 


3 

2,62] 
1.23S 


Cwt. 


SOS 


333 


is  i 


Cwt. 

68 
74 
2,197 
133 

'  21.180 


170 


6,946 


3,110 


23,482 


SHORTAGE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  drought  in  Australia  during  the  past  year  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  butter,  wheat,  oats,  chaff,  fodder,  flour,  bran,  pollard,  chickwheat, 
and  sugar. 

]n  order  to  prevent  speculators  from  taking  advantage  of  consumers  through  con- 
trolling the  market  and  advancing  prices  the  government  of  New  South  Wales  has 
through  its  "Necessary  Commodities  Commission"  fixed  the  prices  at  which  such 
commodities  will  be  sold,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  In  some  instances  the  producers 
have  strongly  protested,  taking  the  position  that  in  fixing  prices  the  increased  cost  cf 
production  in  consequence  of  the  drought  has  not  been  duly  considered,  further  insisl 
ing  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  not  been  given  proper  weight  as  a  deter- 
mining factor. 
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No  doubt  fixing  the  price  has  to  an  extent  interfered  with  the  importation  of 
Buch  commodities  Prom  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  If  the  importers  were  per- 
mitted to  supply  the  demand  with  imported  stocks  sold  at  a  reasonable  profit,  imports 
would  increase,  [nstead,  the  imported  article  in  many  instances  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  market  at  prices  fixed  by  the  commission,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  short- 
age here  ami  the  imported  products  would  readily  sell  if  they  could  be  retailed  at 
small  profit. 

This  i>  especially  true  of  butter.  This  week  11,000  boxes  were  received  from 
I'alit'ontia.  Wholesale  dealers  are  permitted  to  sell  this  butter  only  to  ship  stores, 
restaurant,  bakeries,  etc.,  for  their  own  consumption,  at  a  small  profit,  but  it  cannot 
»old  over  the  counter  to  private  consumers  at  a  price  exceeding  that  established  by 
the  commission.  Sinee  no  dealer  is  willing  to  sell  it  at  a  loss,  it  is  not  possibb  for  St 
to  reach  housekeepers,  who  would  prove  very  willing  customers. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  butter  market.  There  are  no 
available  stocks  in  cold  storage,  and  the  output  on  the  north  and  south  coasts  is  suffi- 
cient to  fill  only  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  requirements. 

Housewives  on  applying  to  the  local  grocer  for  supplies  are  politely  told  that 
butter  is  unobtainable,  but  that  "the  day  after  to-morrow"  madam's  wants  might  be 
attended  to  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

Naturally  manufacturers  are  feeling  the  scarcity  very  severely,  and  the  trade  in 
butter  substitutes  is  flourishing.  Lard  is  meeting  with  a  phenomenal  demand,  and 
holders  are  finding  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  best  brands  at  up  to  Is.  (24J  cents) 
per  pound.  The  margarine  trade  has  also  received  a  fillip,  and  so  great  is  the  inquiry 
that  in  some  instances  orders  have  to  be  held  over  from  day  to  day.  The  best  mar- 
garine is  bringing  from  Hid.  to  Is.  (28  to  2l4£  cents)  per  pound. 

Fairly  large  quantities  of  American  and  New  Zealand  butter  have  been  imported 
into  Sydney,  but  this  produce  cannot  be  sold  to  the  retail  trade,  although  permission 
has  been  granted  to  the  importers  to  sell  to  manufacturers  and  hospitals  so  long  as 
the  profits  secured  on  the  transactions  are  legitimate.  Locally  produced  butter  must 
he  sold  at  the  proclaimed  price  of  Is.  4d.  (32f  cents)  per  pound,  but  those  merchants 
win.  hold  American  butter  cannot  afford  to  sell  it  under  Is.  10|d.  (45  cents)  per  pound. 
Further  shipments  are  now  on  the  water  from  America,  but,  owing  to  advancing  f.o.b. 
values,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  more  New  Zealand  butter  will  make  its  way  to  this  mar- 
ket. Quotations  received  yesterday  from  Auckland  indicated  that  the  best  price  at 
which  choice  butter  could  be  bought  was  Is.  8d.  (40J  cents)  per  pound  f.o.b.,  which 
would  mean  about  Is.  Hid.  (4l-£-  cents),  duty  paid,  Sydney. — (U.  S.  Commerce 
Reports.) 

JAPANESE  FISHING  INDUSTRY. 

Japan  is  said  to  be  the  leading  fishing  nation,  not  in  the  actual  value  of  its  fish 
products,  for  in  that  respect  several  other  nations  excel  it,  but  in  the  number  of 
persons  who  make  their  living  by  fishing,  in  the  proportion  of  fishers  to  the  rest  of 
the  population,  in  the  relative  importance  of  fisheries  in  the  domestic  economy,  in  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  people  in  devising  fishing  apparatus,  in  preparing  fish  and 
in  the  zeal  shown  by  the  government  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  fishing  popula- 
tion. 

The  islands  comprising  Japan  stretch  diagonally  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
between  two  and  three  thousand  miles,  giving  a  great  range  of  climate,  and  con- 
sequently of  waters  from  almost  tropical  to  almost  arctic.  The  islands  are  for  the 
most  part  long  and  narrow  and  at  no  part  is  the  interior  too  far  from  the  sea  to 
allow  of  the  easy  transportation  of  fresh  fish.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  in 
many  places  are  deep  parts  of  the  sea  in  which  breed  inexhaustible  supplies  of  deep 
sea  fish,  while  the  bank  and  top  feeding  sorts  swarm  about  the  shores  in  countless 
schools. 
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It  is  estimated  that  one  person  in  twenty  in  the  entire  empire  is  more  or  less 
of  a  fisherman,  and  fish  appear  in  some  form  on  the  table  of  every  Japanese  family 
daily,  if  not  at  every  meal.  The  annual  value  of  water  products  is  in  excess  of 
$30,000,000.  Half  a  million  boats  are  engaged  in  fishing,  of  which  18,000  are  more 
than  thirty  feet.  Almost  a  million  men  are  professional  fishermen,  and  1,400,000 
more  give  part  of  their  time  to  fishing  and  the  rest  to  farming  or  other  pursuits. 
Only  about  200,000  men  are,  it  appears,  so  employed  in  the  United  States. 

A  thousand  species  of  fish  have  already  been  identified  in  Japanese  waters,  and 
almost  every  one  of  them  is  edible.  One  of  the  commonest,  most  wholesome  and  most 
sought  after  is  the  shark,  which  the  western  people  have  never  learned  to  eat.  but 
which  a  fishery  expert  of  this  government  who  has  visited  Japan  pronounces  excellent. 
Dogfish,  the  common  member  of  the  shark  family  along  the  north  Atlantic  coast, 
would  never  be  permitted  to  go  uncaught  in  Japan.  Even  the  octopus  is  a  table 
delicacy  there. 

Much  fish  is  eaten  raw  by  the  Japanese,  a  fact  that  is  said  to  be  much  more 
easily  understood  by  Americans  after  they  have  tried  raw  mackerel  or  other  fish  dipped 
in  the  delicious  sauces  the  Japanese  employ  in  his  relation. 

The  prominence  of  Japanese  fisheries  is  due  to  the  encouragement  of  the  govern- 
ment. Officials  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  Europe  to  study  the 
methods  in  vogue,  and  there  is  at  Tokio  an  imperial  fisheries  institute,  a  school  with 
which  no  other  in  the  world  can  compare. — (Canadian  Fisherman.) 


BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  Mve  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  May,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Cal 

ves. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

29 

17 

299 

134 

33 

5 

WELSH  MARKET  FOR  UNDERWEAR. 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  American  goods  manufactured  from 
wool  and  cotton  have  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  during  the  past  few  years. 

In  1911  the  total  value  of  the  woollen  goods  retailed  in  the  Kingdom  was  $52,840 ; 
in  1912.  $78,783;  and  in  1913.  $116,698. 

Values  of  imported  cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds  increased  from  $1,4'86.253 
in  1911  to  $1,976,183  in  1912,  and  $2,017,534  in  1913. 

The  woollen  underwear  used  in  Wales,  however,  is  almost  wholly  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  practically  none  being  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  main 
manufacturing  centres  are  at  Nottingham  and  at  Leicester,  England,  and  at  Hawick, 
Scotland.  No  underwear  is  made  in  Wales.  The  only  woollen  goods  coming  from 
this  section  are  made  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  consist  of  cheap  heavy  shirts,  used 
by  labourers,  and  at  present  to  some  extent  by  privates  at  the  front. 

The  British  woollen  mills  are  busy  on  Government  orders.  One  dealer  estimates 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  yarn  available  has  been  taken  by  the  Government.  This  tends 
not  only  to  delay  deliveries  to  jobbers,  but  also  to  increase  the  price. 
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It  is  believed  that  conditions  are  now  more  favourable  for  the  introduction  of 
American  underwear  khan  they  have  been  for  many  years,  and  though  most  orders 
for  the  coming*  tall  and  winter  have  been  placed,  preparations  may  be  made  for  the 
next  summer  season. 

Official  statistics  of  the  use  of  these  goods  in  this  section  are  not  available,  but 
as  the  total  estimated  population  included  in  the  consular  district  is  1.580,000  and 
the  consumption  Ls  normal,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  trade. 

S  mi  American  cotton  wear  is  already  on  this  market,  but  in  comparison  with 
the  total  the  amount  sold  is  insignificant.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  local  trade 
is  in  woollen  goods. 

Son        .  \\   underwear,  mostly  fleece  lining,  had  been  bought  indirectly  from 
Austria  before  the  war.    German  yarn  had  also  been  used,  mostly  in  thick  garments, 
lesale  price  of  which  has  increased  from  $6.20  to  $9.37  per  dozen.  The 
Ian  and  German  goods  combined,  however,  were  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total 

sold. 

One  firm  states  that  it  used  to  handle  large  quantities  of  drab  merino  goods,  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  but  that  of  late  this  demand  has  completely  fallen  off. 

Wholesale  prices  for  men's  underwear  vary  from  24  shillings  ($5.84)  to  178 
shillings  ($43.31)  per  dozen,  depending  entirely  on  quality,  the  most  popular  being 
th  »se  Prom  $5.S4  to  $14.60  per  dozen,  particularly  those  bought  at  $11.68  per  dozen. 
Goods  costing  about  $6.08  per  dozen  usually  retail  at  60  cents  per  garment.  As  a 
whole,  prices  are  now  25  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war.   For  instance. 

winter  drawers,  which  had  been  bought  for  $17.52  per  dozen,  now  cost  $20.44. 
The  vests  cost  $1.46  per  dozen  less  than  the  drawers. — (U.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 

THE  WORLD'S  RUBBER  PRODUCTION. 

The  world's  rubber  production  in  1915  is  not  likely,  says  India  Rubber  World, 
to  exceed  that  of  1914.  Last  year's  figures  were  approximately  as  follows:  Planta- 
tion, 71,977  tons;  Brazil,  37,000  tons;  rest,  12,000  tons;  total,  120,177  tons.  Per- 
centage of  increase,  11-5  per  cent.  For  1915  the  estimate  in  question  is:  Plantation, 
85,000  tons;  Brazil,  30,000  tons;  rest.  5,000  tons.  Total,  120.000  tons.  Percentage 
of  decrease,  -08  per  cent.  There  are,  however,  so  many  elements  of  uncertainty  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  crude  rubber  that  an  estimate,  however  carefully 
compiled,  may  well  prove  to  be  wide  of  the  mark  by  as  much  as  15,000  tons.  For 
example,  in  view  of  the  enormous  area  planted  with  rubber  in  the  Middle  East 
during  1910,  and  therefore  now  coming  into  bearing,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  very  big 
increase  in  the  plantation  out-turn  this  year.  The  above  authority  gives  the  surplus 
as  rather  more  than  13,000  tons,  but  it  may  quite  easily  run  into  20,000  tons  or  more. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  unknown  factor.  Brazil.  Notwithstanding  an  extra- 
ordinarily fluctuating  market,  South  America  during  the  past  eight  years  has  been 
a  wonderfully  uniform  producer.  Neither  the  high  prices  of  the  boom  period  nor 
the  subsequent  slump  seems  to  have  had  much  influence  upon  the  out-turn  of  Brazil. 
For  1910,  when  prices  were  at  the  high  water  mark,  the  total  production  of  Para 
rubber  was  40,800  tons,  and  in  1913,  when  the  price  pendulum  swung  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  the  total  crop  was  39,370  tons.  Brazil  is  the  most  disconcerting  and 
illogical  factor  in  the  crude  rubber  position,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  to  produce  more 
in  a  time  of  adverse  market  conditions,  as  less.  One  would  suppose  that  if  any- 
thing were  calculated  to  upset  the  Amazonian  industry  it  is  the  present  European 
Conflagration.  It  might  reduce  the  production  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  but  the 
odds  are  that  it  will  not.  The  above  estimate  indicates  a  falling  off  of  7,1)00  tons 
from  this  source,  but  while  the  crop  is  just  as  likely  to  be  equal  to  ifodt  o£  1914, 
nobody  would  be  surprised  if  it  were  10,000:  tons  less.  As  to  the  production  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  substantial  reduction,  and  that  is.  all  one 
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can  say  about  it.  However,  it  may  be  generally  conceded  that  although  individual 
items  in  the  foregoing  estimate  may  prove  wide  of  the  mark,  the  total,  much  on  a 
par  with  that  of  1914,  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  probabilities. — (The  Indian 
Trade  Journal.) 

OPENING  FOR  RUBBER  TffiES  IX  BRAZIL. 

Although  crude  rubber  constitutes  the  second  great  export  product  of  Brazil, 
there  are  no  automobile  tire  factories  here,  and  the  country  is  entirely  dependent  on 
foreign  tires  to  supply  its  large  number  of  motor  cars. 

English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Belgian  makes  have  dominated  the  Bra- 
zilian market.  This  has  been  due  not  so  much  to  the  excellence  of  the  European  pro- 
duct as  to  skill  in  marketing  it,  to  the  establishment  of  good  local  connections,  and 
granting  favourable  credit  terms  to  reputable  local  dealers.  The  European  factories 
even  went  so  far  as  to  make  tires  in  the  standard  American  sizes,  which  were  much 
used  on  American  automobiles  in  Brazil. 

Despite  a  loss  of  nearly  $10,000  in  its  sales  of  automobile  tires  to  Brazil  during 
1914,  the  United  States  maintained  its  proportionate  share  of  the  year's  trade,  but 
this  share  is  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total.  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  suffered  severe 
losses  during  the  year  as  compared  with  their  trade  in  1913,  but  Belgium  and  Great 
Britain  made  substantial  trade  advances.  These  facts  are  graphically  shown  in  the 
following  summary: — 

Imported  from 
United  States. .  .  . 

Belgium  , 

France  

Germany  

Italy  

United  Kingdom.. 
All  other  countries 

$746,195  $477,086 


1913. 

1914. 

$  24,363 

$  15,714 

57,608 

79,638 

375,662 

188,247 

160,740 

74,131 

59,187 

11,416 

63,333 

100,965 

5,302 

6,975 

The  duty  on  automobile  tires  during  1914  was  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On 
December  31,  1914,  the  Brazilian  Congress  enacted  a  law  whereby  an  import  duty  of 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  assessed  on  all  automobile  tires  not  made  of  the  grade 
of  rubber  known  as  "  fine  Para  "  and  entering  the  country  after  March  31,  1915.  This 
law  remained  technically  in  force  some  days,  but  the  customs  officials  were  unable  to 
enforce  its  provisions  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  origin  of  the  rubber. 

Recently  new  rulings  have  improved,  if  they  have  not  altogether  relieved  the 
situation.  These  rulings  require  that  importers,  besides  paying  the  former  rate  of  duty 
(5  per  cent  ad  valorem),  shall  sign  a  promise  (called  termo  de  responsibilidade)  to  pay 
the  difference  in  duties  in  the  event  Congress  should  fail  to  repeal  the  "fine  Para  " 
law. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  Aug.  5,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William — 
C.  P.  R  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

59,772 
114,434 

85,083 
375,340 

58,101 

90,137 
228,481 
108,569 

38,008 

129,695 
3,091 
73,106 

1,363,817 

Bushels. 

17,944 
22,518 
52,133 
34,608 
174 
53,496 
88,007 
55,858 
35,078 

62,621 
3,646 
78,615 

Bushels. 

3,751 
4,355 
1,298 
6,696 
6,774 
3,783 
6,242 
10,192 

Bushels. 

3,228 
124,062 
15*,537 

Bushels. 

84,695 
265,369 
297,351 
416,644 
335,381 
255,757 
322,730 
313,163 

73,086 

462,798 
42,677 
256,620 

G.  T.  Pacific  

270.332 
108,341 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

138,544 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

16,379 

254,103 
35,940 
101,328 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

3,571 

504,998 

63,041 

1,194,415 

3,126,271 

1,150 
36,205 

6,000 
46,840 

2,814 
1,006 

918 

9,964 
84,969 

37,355 

52,840 

3,820 

918 

94,933 

42,250 

42,250 

1,160 
5,885 
737,683 
812 
52,946 

104,630 
82,862 

119,098 
563,043 
77,382 
31,815 

Midland — 

n,i6o 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   ,  

5,885 
393,808 

341,702 
41 
47,094 

2,173 

*771 

5,852 

Kingston — 

104,630 
28,594 

44,786 

9,482 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

83,736 
202,946 
3,156 
3,509 

35,362 
327,223 
54,641 
26,306 

9,885 
19,585 

22,989 

*2,000 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

726,970 

1,024,551 

41,125 

/  22,989 
I  *3,931 

1,819,566 

2,128,142 

1,582,389 

107,986 

/  *3,931 
\  1,218,322 

5,040,770 

•  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
August  5,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

12,378 
181,541 
479,746 
265,402 
168,024 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

12,378 
511,245 
763,503 
348,319 
169,776 
1,328 

321,603 

329,704 
272,259 
(53,406 
1,149 

No.  3 

11,498 
19,511 
593 
1,328 

256,726 

4,425 

60,452 

Oats— 

No.  1  C.W  

1,363,817 

37,355 

726,970 

2,128,142 

323 
220,564 
93,733 
52,489 

323 
415,171 
220,071 
191,319 
69,666 
195,072 
490,767 

5,140 
17,268 

3,874 
19,975 

4,321 

2,262 

189,467 
109,070 
134,956 
49,691 
190,751 
350,616 

137,889 

Barley- 
No.  3  Extra  C.W  

504,998 

52,840 

1,024,551 

1,582,389 

1,677 

l,b77 

18,339 
19,785 
20,595 
6,885 
40,705 

18,339 
17,196 
4,000 
6,885 
16,621 

446 
16,595 

24,084 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

63,041 

3,820 

41,125 

107,986 

972,488 
193,517 
13,616 

53 

22,989 

995,530 
193,517 
14,481 

14,794 

No.  3  C.W  

865 

14,794 

Corn  

1,194,415 

918 

22,989 
3,931 

1,218,322 
3,931 

3,126,271 

94,933 

1,819,566 

5,040,770 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  thefl* 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Eeferen.ce  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

935 —  Knitted  goods. — A  firm  in  Australia  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  knitted 
goods.    For  further  particulars  see  page  301  of  this  issue. 

936 —  Ready-made  houses,  lime,  cement,  lumber,  iron,  structural  iron  and 
steel  for  factories,  houses,  bridges,  electrical  and  steam  machinery,  machine  tools, 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements. — An  engineer  in  Paris  with  connections 

throughout  France,  invites  correspondence  from  manufacturers  or  producers  of  above 
articles,  and  manufacturers  of  supplies  for  railroads,  tramways,  mines  and  quarries, 
contractors,  factories. 

937 —  Cedar  wood. — A  dealer  in  Paris  is  open  to  buy  cedar  wood  for  pencils. 

938 —  Tarpaulin,  rubber  clothing. — A  dealer  in  Central  France  invites  quotations 
on  above  articles. 

&3'9 — Sulphate  of  copper,  ready-made  clothing. — An  agent  in  Nimes,  France, 
desires  prices  and.  catalogue  of  clothes. 

940 —  Brass  sheets. — Quotations  on  these  are  wanted  by  a  Paris  dealer. 

941—  Mechanical  ploughs  (steam,  electric,  gas  and  petrol),  reaping  machines 
(propelled  by  same  means),  harrows,  motors. — The  Agriculture  Committee  of 

important  Paris  organization  invites  correspondence  from  manufacturers  of  above, 
motors  to  be  of  2  to  12  h.p.  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes. 

942 —  Pressed  steel  plates,  rolled  sheet  copper. — A  Bordeaux  concern  is  open  to 
buy  steel  plates,  pressed  steel  plates  for  boilers,  rolled  copper  in  sheets. 

943—  Brass  bands— A  Paris  firm  is  in  the  market  to  buy  15,000  kilos  (33,000 
pounds)  of  brass  in  bands,  70  per  cent  copper,  30  per  cent  zinc,  50  to  70  m/m  Ions? 
OV  to  2J")  and  22  and  32  thick. 

944 —  Hjops,  malt,  wco&pulp. — An  agent  in  Italy  is  willing  to  represent  Canadian 
producers  or  exporters  of  above  products. 

945 —  Mild  steel  cornices  and  sheets. — A  Paris  firm  is  in  the  market  for  steel 

cornices  50  x  50  x  5,  60  x  60'  x  6,  70  x  70  x  7  centimetres;  steel  sheets  (1,000  or  2,000) 
3  to  10  m/m. 

946 —  Agency. — An  established  firm  of  forwarding  agents  in  Lyon  will  accept  to 
represent  exporters  in  southwestern  France  and  Marseille. 
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947 —  Cheese,  butter,  flax. — A  firm  in  Algeria  invites  correspondence  from 
exporters  of  cheese,  tinned  butter,  and  flax. 

948 —  Condensed  and  powdered  skim  milk. — An  importer  in  Paris  invites  corre- 
spondence from  producers  of  above. 

949 —  Foodstuffs. — An  importer  in  Paris  is  willing  to  accept  agency  of  Canadian 
producers  of  all  foodstuffs. 

950 —  Bags  for  wrapping  lard,  frozen  and.  canned  salmon,  canned  vegetables. — 
A  large  concern  in  Paris  is  open  to  buy  these  products  from  producers. 

951 —  Hams,  dry  vegetables. — A  Paris  broker  desires  to  receive  quotations  on 
above. 

952 —  Frozen  meat. — A  dealer  in  Paris  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  packers. 

953 —  Paper. — A  Paris  firm  invites  correspondence  and  quotations  from  manu- 
facturers of  writing,  blotting  and  packing  paper. 

954 —  Buff  paper. — A  concern  in  Paris  wishes  to  receive  quotations  and  samples 
of  unsized  buff  paper  in  rolls. 

955 —  Woollen  sweaters. — A  Paris  dealer  is  open  to  buy  some. 

956 —  Brass  in  bands. — A  manufacturer  in  Grenoble  desires  to  purchase  long 
bands  of  brass  for  manufacture  of  buttons,  hooks,  etc. 

957 —  Black  woollens,  buckram,  flannel. — A  dealer  in  Lyon  wants  quotations  and 
samples  of  black  woollens,  buckram  for  tailor  made  garments,  hygienic  flannel. 

958 —  Leather. — A  Paris  agent  wants  prices  and  samples  of  "  demi  vache " 
leather  tanned  in  oak  bark. 

959 —  Iron  wire  and  textile. — A  French  agent  and  importer  desires  quotations 
for  all  kinds  of  wire  and  cutlery,  also  for  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics;  military  boots 
and  canned  meats.    For  further  particulars  see  page  No.  390. 

960 —  Minerals  and  ores. — A  company  in  London  who  are  buyers  of  minerals, 
ores,  and  similar  products,  ask  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  pro- 
ducers and  shippers. 

961 —  Iron  and  steel  products, — A  London  firm  of  iron  and  steel  and  metal 
merchants  and  agents,  who  claim  an  old  established  connection,  wish  to  secure  the 
representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  products,  bolts  and  nuts, 
boop  iron,  and  similar  lines. 

962 —  Sheepskin  coats  and  meats. — A  Loudon  linn  acting  upon  behalf  of  Italian 
friends,  wish  to  obtain  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  shoe])  lined  coats, 
and  also  of  dressed  and  canned  moats,  for  shipment  to  Italy. 

963 —  Rolling  stock  and  railway  material. — A  London  firm  of  engineers  reports 
that  its  Petrograd  agent  is  in  a  position  to  secure  orders  for  rolling  stock  and  rail- 
way material,  and  would  be  glad  to  correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
locomotives,  passenger  and  freight  cars,  etc.,  open  to  consideration  representation  in 
Russia. 

964 —  Meters  and  phonographs. — A  Swiss  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  electric,  water  and  gas  meters,  and  also  of  phonographs. 

965 —  Skewers. — A  Manchester  lirm  desire  the  addresses  ()f  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  wooden  meal  gkewera 
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966-   Steel  rails,  wire  rods,  etc. — A  firm  in  London  engaged  in  colonial  and 

foreign  agency  business  is  desirous  of  securing  the  agency  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  steel  rails,  steel  wire  rods,  and  hrass  and  copper  wire. 

'•"'7  Apples.  A  Birmingham  importer  of  apples  is  open  to  receive  quotations 
For  russets,  baldwins  and  spys. 

968  Apples. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  golden  russets  and 
baldwins. 

969  Apples,  turkeys  and  eggs. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  receive  quota- 
tions. 

970  Apples. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  russets,  baldwins  and  spys. 

''71  Steel,  wire  and  coppered  wire. — A  Walsall  firm  is  open  to  receive  quota- 
tions. 

i>72 — Iron. — A  Walsall  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  bar  iron  of  every 
description. 

973 — Steel  tramway  rails,  wire.— A  London  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations 
on  steel  tramway  rails,  also  open  to  purchase  fish-plates,  and  to  receive  quotations  for 
capper  trolley  wire  and  bonds. 

!>74 — Peeled  props.— A  Welsh  firm  is  prepared  to  contract  for  a  cargo  of  1,200 
fathoms  or  2,02-5  cords  of  peeled  props  f.o.b.  their  vessel  in  any  ice  free  Nova  Scotian 
or  New  Brunswick  port,  for  October  to  December  loading  at  a  free  on  board  price  of 
35  -hillings  a  fathom,  or  approximately  $4.98  per  cord.  The  props  should  be  cut 
according  to  the  following  specifications: — Top  diameter,  2|-inch  to  5-inch;  length, 
6|  tret,  7i  feet,  9  feet.  Spruce,  balsam  and  for  jackpine,  bark  to  be  removed.  For 
further  particulars  see  page  No.  362. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wi^fc 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil :  Netherlands : 

Behia,  British  Consul.  Amsterdam,  British  Consul 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagot.  British  Consul  General 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India : 

Calcutta:   Director-General  of  Com 
mercial  Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 
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Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul 

Pern: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  Genera) 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 
Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,   Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.   de  B.   Arnaud,   Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 


Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Holland. 

Acting  Trade    Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watcrmill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar   Tripp,   Port   of   Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sonlums. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson, 
Natal. 


P.O.  Box  673,  Durban. 


CANADIAN   HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griflilh.  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 
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[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  August  23,  1915.  No.  604 


HANDBOOK  FOR  EXPORT  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  Supplement,  which  was  sent  out  with  the  last 
number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  No.  603,  entitled  Handbook  for  Export  to  South 
America.  This  report,  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Pousette,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Buenos  Aires,  covers  an  extensive  field  of  personal  survey,  with  a  view 
to  the  possibilities  in  South  America  for  Canadian  export  trade.  As  is  pointed 
out  in  the  introduction  to  this  supplement  by  Mr.  R.  Grigg,  Commissioner  of 
Commerce,  the  data,  which  this  handbook  contains,  has  been  prepared  and 
published,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  Canadians,  desirous  of 
opening  up  or  extending  their  trade  with  the  countries  concerned. 

A  copy  of  this  Supplement  has  been  sent  to  all  those  whose  names  are  on 
the  regular  mailing  list  for  the  Weekly   Bulletin.     Additional   copies  may   be  I 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

RUSSIA. 

Eeport  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just) 

Petrograd,  July  14,  1915. 
PETROGRAD  DISTRICT. 

(Continued  from  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  596.) 

The  requirements  of  the  Petrograd  district  in  imported  articles,  cover  a  wide 
range  of  manufacturers  and  of  natural  products.  Many  of  these,  probably,  lie  outside 
the  ability  of  Canada  to  supply.  For  immediate  purposes,  however,  the  subjoined  list 
in  Appendix  A  covers  roughly  the  classes  of  Canadian  products,  in  which  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  securing  trade. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  Petrograd  district  for  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements  is  less  than  in  Central  and  Southern  Russia.  In  the  Baltic  provinces, 
however,  with  Riga  and  Libau  as  ports  of  entry,  and  where  intensive  farming  is  wide- 
spread, the  market  is  comparatively  large.  Here  Germany  has  been  in  control,  and 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  war,  good  opportunities  should  therefore  exist  for  Canada 
in  that  district.  Sickles  and  scythes  are  in  almost  general  use  in  Northern  Russia, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  crops  are  harvested  with  these  implements.  The  trade 
was,  however,  chiefly  in  Austrian  hands  prior  to  the  war.  American  and  Knglish 
goods  are  also  imported,  the  former  retailing  at  50  cents  per  sickle,  while  the  English 
and  Austrian  varieties  are  cheaper.  Specimen  samples  have  been  obtained  and  will 
be  open  for  inspection  when  received  at  the  Department. 
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MOTOR  CARS  AMD  LORRIES. 

Motor  cars  have  been  sold  in  over-increasing  numbers  in  the  past,  despite  the  bad 
roads  outside  of  the  towns,  which  are  not  unlike  the  Canadian  prairie  trails.  The 
replacing  of  woarn-out  and  command'eered  cars  alone  should  represent  a  large  trade. 
There  is  a  good  future  also,  it  is  understood,  before  the  improved  cheap  car  as  run- 
about for  general  urban  and  rural  intercommunications,  e.g.,  for  the  use  of  managers 
and  foremen,  between  town  offices  and  outlying  factories  in  industrial  districts.  A 
20-h.p.  car  costing  $1,100  delivered  will  probably  be  the  most  serviceable  and  popular 
type.  It  is  recognized  that  the  greater  expense  of  the  upkeep  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  lower  initial  cost.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  such  a  car  that  spares  be  pro- 
vided, in  order  that  the  owner  can  keep  his  car  uninterruptedly  on  the  road.  An  ideal 
car  of  the  better  type,  and  of  20  to  40-h.p.  would  be  one  to  retail  at  $2,260.  A  well- 
known  German  firm  did  large  business  in  this  model.  They  were  generally  sold  on 
two  years'  credit,  with  interest  added  at  8  per  cent.  The  agent's  commission  for  cars 
has  been  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  according  to  the  class  and  general  character  of  the 
car.  It  is  said  that  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  push  a  popular  American 
cheap  car  with  the  assistance  of  the  American  agricultural  machinery  agents,  through- 
out Russia.  Motor  lorries  in  Petrograd  and  other  centres  are  coming  much  into 
favour.  A  lower  set  and  more  compact  type  of  car  is  however  required,  than  the  Ger- 
man kind  now  in  use,  in  order  to  secure  better  loading  and  unloading  facilities.  Price 
should  range  from  $2,300  to  $3,500  delivered. 

RAILWAY  STOCK  AND  LOCOMOTIVES. 

Nominally  the  importation  of  all  material  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
railways  is  prohibited.  Purchases  outside  Russia  must  be  authorized  by  an  order  of 
the  administration.  The  present  relaxation  of  the  general  rule,  however,  is  rendered 
imperative  owing  to  the  shortage  of  rolling  stock,  e.g.,  stee'l  rails  and  fastenings,  which 
the  Russian  car  shops  are  unable  to  supply.  One  authority  puts  the  requirements  of 
the  private  and  state  railways  from  1913  to  1917  inclusive,  at  a  minimum  of  at  least 
145,000  wagons  and  trucks.  This  is  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  native  works. 
The  belief  is  that  the  future  will  witness  some  modifications  in  favour  of  allied  coun- 
tries, contracting  for  such  materials.  Petrograd  is  the  only  place  where  business 
matters  of  this  character  can  be  transacted  whether  for  private  or  state  lines. 

BOILERS,  OIL  MOTORS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES,  LIFTS. 

For  boilers  of  special  types  there  is  probably  a  market.  The  Russian  competition 
in  other  kinds,  however,  monopolizes  the  demand.  The  openings  in  oil  motors  and 
gasoline  engines  in  the  north  have  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  keen  competition 
between  the  German,  French  and  Swedish  firms,  Germany  securing  the  greater  part 
of  the  business.  In  lifts  (elevators),  for  business  and  apartment  blocks,  the  United 
•States  and  Germany  have  been  to  the  fore. 

MACHINERY. 

For  Canadian  specialities  in  machinery  for  saw  mills,  flour  mills,  and  wood- 
cutting, there  are  undeniably  openings.  Nothing  but  the  highest  class  of  machinery 
can  hope  for  success.  The  personal  presence  on  the  spot  of  responsible  experts  of  the 
firms  concerned  is  equally  essential.  Demonstration  is  also  to  be  thought  of,  as  it  is 
useless  to  expect  to  sell  machinery  of  this  class  from  an  illustrated  catalogue.  Price 
is  not  the  determining  factor  so  much  as  the  possession  of  the  suitable 
article,  and  especially  of  facilities  to  meet  the  local  customs.  The  business  is  fairly 
concentrated  in  Petrograd  where  the  purchasing  commission  houses  for  the  dealers 
and  users  in  the  interior  have  their  headquarters,  as  well  as  the  contractors,  great 
industrial  concerns  and  mining  corporations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  government  spend- 
ing department,  which  are  the  largest  customers  in  most  lines  in  Russia.  Negotia- 
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ticms  can  therefore  be  most  conveniently  carried  out  and  the  settlements  effected  in 
Petrograd.  In  saw-mills  and  wood-working  machines,  Sweden  has  been  the  provider 
next  in  importance  to  Germany.  In  flour-mill  equipment,  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden.  In  mining  machinery,  Great  Britain.  It  is  stated  that  the  change  now 
proceeding  in  the  character  of  the  mining  in  the  Urals,  i.e.,  from  surface  workings 
to  deep  mining,  is  necessitating  the  employment  of  totally  new  classes  of  machinery. 
Certain  Canadian  specialities  like  rock  drills,  etc.,  in  this  regard  therefore  should 
now  have  an  opportunity.  The  great  Russian  corporations,  like  the  DemidofT  Heirs, 
the  ShouvalofT,  and  the  many  foreign  owned  mining  companies  are  controlled  from 
Petrograd. 

GRAIN  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  AND  APPLIANCES. 

In  this  connection  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  actively  to  assist  in 
promoting  both  the  interest  of  the  grain  trade  and  of  the  peasantry,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  terminal  country  elevators,  should  be  of  practical  interest  to  Canadians. 

A  series  of  110  elevators,  large  and  small,  have  been  planned  for  South  East 
Russia  alone.  Contracts  have  been  let  and  others  are  pending.  The  details  of  the 
equipment  can  be  seen  in  a  museum  which  has  been  opened  in  Petrograd  by  the  State 
Bank  making  the  advances,  where  working  models,  and  the  various  appliances  can 
be  studied  and  inspected.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  elevator  equipment  would  pro- 
bably require  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  suggestion  of  an  assembling  shop  or 
auxiliary  works,  which  has  already  been  outlined  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  59'6,  in  order 
to  participate  in  contracts.  In  fact  the  more  the  question  of  the  import  of  machines 
and  machinery  from  Canada  into  Russia  is  studied,  the  more  does  the  necessity  of 
some  such  procedure  become  apparent. 

ELECTRIC   POWER  LIGHTING. 

The  practical  monopoly  of  Germany  in  the  electric  lighting  industry  in  the  past 
suggests  openings  for  Canadian  and  British  interests  in  the  future.  Canadian  enter- 
prise in  other  countries  has  attracted  Russian  attention  and  questions  have  been 
repeatedly  asked  as  to  the  possibility  of  Canada's  intervention,  in  a  number  of 
electrical  power  and  traction  schemes,  whicji  are  more  than  overdue  not  only  for 
Petrograd  but  also  for  other  important  centres  of  European  Russia. 

CHEMICALS. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  development  of  Russian  manufacturing  industries,  the 
import  in  heavy  chemicals  is  more  or  less  limited  to  the  crude  and  more  elementary 
products.  The  value  of  chemicals  annually  produced  in  Russia  is  estimated  at  150 
million  roubles.  A  large  producing  industry,  particularly  in  the  central  Volga  dis- 
trict, provides  the  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of  the  more  essential  bulk 
chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  soda  and  caustic  soda.  Three-fifths  of  the  Russian 
imports  of  chemicals  previous  to  the  war  came  from  Germany.  Among  the  most 
important  are  glauber  and  strassfurt  salt,  sulphur,  cream  of  tartar,  heavy  spar 
sulphur  compounds  of  sodium,  citric  acid,  salt  and  quinine.  For  the  suggested  list  of 
Canada's  chemicals,  the  demand  is  certainly  large  in  the  Petrograd  district. 

In  regard  to  carbide  of  calcium,  it  is  at  present  rather  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  arrangements  of  the  combine  of  producers  of  this  article  would  permit  its  exporta- 
tion to  Russia  from  Canada.  There  is,  however,  a  large  demand  for  it.  Coal  tar 
products  and  pitch,  carbolic  acid,  creosote  and  even  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  wanted, 
the  last  named  more  in  the  north  district  than  elsewhere.  Pr  >baibly  -hipping  facilities 
would  determine  the  possibility  of  competition  of  our  productions  fnun  "Nova  Seotia. 
But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Kist  Asiatic  Sp-mi-hip  Company,  and  the 
Russian-American  Company  cull  nt  Halifax. 

In  ease  our  Cape  Breton  iron  works  produce  boric  slag,  that  artirlo  tiudw  I  ViV"i* 

sale  in  the  Baltic  province  as  n  fertiliser, 
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DRUGS. 

In  practically  all  drugs  and  medicinal  preparations  of  the  European  pharmacopeia! 
d<  penda  on  outside  supplies.    Nearly  90  per  cent,  according  to  the  London 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  come  from  Germany.  The  articles  given  in  Appendix  B  find  a 
ready  sale  and  have  been  imported  hitherto  entirely  from  Germany. 

The  making  up  of  prescriptions  and  the  compounding  of  drugs  is  in  the  hands  of 
apothecaries,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  chemists,  and  whose  prices,  though 
fixed  by  (he  administration,  are  high.  Chemists  are  more  numerous  than  apothe- 
caries.  Chemists  trade  in  simple  drugs,  patent  medicines,  cosmetics,  etc.  The  sale 
of  patent  medicines  is  largely  on  the  increase  partly  owing  to  the  greater  cost  of 
medicine  made  from  doctors'  prescriptions  and  partly  through  ene  getic  advertising. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  patent  medicines  known  to  Canada  rnd  Great  Britain  for  a 
quarto  r  of  a  century  and  which  is  of  Canadian  origin  was  not,  how;ve~,  introduced 
into  Russia  until  recently.  All  such  preparations  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Phar- 
maceutical  Board  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  before  they  can  be  publicly  offered 
for  sale. 

TANNING  MATERIALS. 

there  are  very  important  openings  for  tanning  materials.  The  chief  supply  has, 
as  usual,  been  handled  by  Germany.  Canadian  hemlock,  birch  bark  and  chestnut 
extracts  should  do  well.  Oak  bock,  valonia,  galls  and  other  substances  in  use  can  also 
be  confidently  disposed  of.  Russian  tanneries  producing  leather  footwear  require 
mainly  decolorized  extracts  for  a  speedy  process  of  tanning,  which  enables  them  to  turn 
out  a  cheap  leather.   Hemlock  extract  in  this  connection  is  said  to  be  not  suitable. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES. 

Leather. — A  reference  to  the  statistics,  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  602,  sup- 
plied in  the  Russian  report,  shows  how  important  the  Russian  market  is  for  leather  of 
almost  every  class,  with  the  exception,  in  normal  times,,  of  cow  leather  for  making  the 
rough  peasant  boots.  At  present,  and  probably  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  even  this 
latter  kind  will  find  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Rus- 
sian boot  and  shoe  factories  are  permanently  in  the  market  for  leather  for  uppers. 
The  chief  demand  is  for  box  calf  and  chrome,  in  different  qualities,  patent  leather, 
glace  kid  and  now  also  for  vegetable  tanned  sole  leather.  American  "  cheorean  "  is 
also  popular.  Canadian  leather  manufacturers  can  probably  build  up  a  steady  and 
satisfactory  trade,  if  they  copy  continental  and  American  firms  in  supplying  stan- 
dardized selections  as  regards  the  quality  and  material  and  in  supplying  moreover  the 
market  with  trimmed  and  attractive  looking  skins.  Calf  skins  have  been  imported 
from  Germany  valuing  $4,000,000  in  one  year,  and  in  1913  the  price  of  the  German 
article,  including  duty,  was  28  cents  per  square  foot,  a  credit  of  60  days  being  allowed 
to  regular  customers.  Slides  for  carriages,  furniture,  valises,  cases  and  portmanteaus 
are  always  wanted. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — The  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  are  substantial  and  as  they  are 
mainly  derived  from  Austria  (ladies)  and  from  Germany,  the  desirability  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  supply  in  the  future,  is  obvious.  American  footwear  of  the  better  class 
had  already  been  successfully  introduced  before  the  war,  by  the  characteristic  method 
of  special  shops.  These  imported  goods  are  generally  the  expensive,  fashionable  kind 
and  find  a  sale  among  customers  to  whom  price  is  not  a  serious  consideration.  The 
Russian  town  dweller  of  the  female  sex  is  usually  very  neatly  shod,  and  a  stylish  well 
made  boot  or  shoe,  despite  a  high  cost,  is  growing  in  request.  The  cheaper  goods  are 
produced  in  Russia,  and  Petrograd  has  easily  the  largest  boot  and  shoe  factories  in 
the  country.  The  general  inclemency  of  the  climate  makes  a  good  article  acceptable 
and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  American  shoe  had  not  only  come  to  stay,  but 
would  gradually  become  an  important  trade  in  the  aggregate,  although  it  was  an 
article  for  the  well-to-do  persons  rather  than  for  the  masses.  The  Russian  practice  of 
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wearing  rubbers  for  never  less  than  eight  months  in  the  year  calls  for  light  footwear. 
Samples  of  the  Warsaw  and  Vienna  makes  of  the  best  qualities  of  shoes  retailing  at 
10.50  roubles,  and  of  boots  from  14  to  15  roubles  per  pair  have  been  obtained  for  the 
information  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  These  prices  are  but  slightly  over  those  of 
peace  times.  Competing  with  the  American  shoe  is  notably  the  German  "  Standard  " 
make  selling  at  $7.20  per  pair.   American  lasts  are  somewhat  in  vogue. 

ARTICLES  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

Fresh  Apples. — The  production  of  alimentary  products  in  Eussia  is  so  vast  and 
varied  that  there  is  little  which  Canada  can  additionally  offer.  For  the  local  trade 
of  Petrograd,  apples  of  the  finest  quality  form  an  interesting  exception.  Hitherto, 
these,  as  indeed  all  other  foreign  fruit,  reached  Kussia  via  Hamburg,  and  were  bought 
at  the  fruit  auctions  by  the  buyers  of  the  Russian  fruit  importers  stationed  there. 
Jt  is  stated  that  Germany  gets  annually  a  commission  on  a  total  of  nearly  40  millions 
of  roubles  worth  of  fruit  destined  for  Russia.  It  would  seem  time  that  this  were 
changed.  Boxed  apples  are  the  only  kind  which  are  wanted  by  the  Petrograd  trade, 
and  of  these  some  150,000  cases  are  taken  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia annually.  The  dealers  are  anxious  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  Canadian 
growers.  Canned  "  gallon  "  apples  was  also  considered  an  article  that  should  find  a 
market,  as  well  as  evaporated  apples.  Of  canned  fish,  there  is  already  probably  enough 
and  to  spare,  but  one  of  the  largest  provision  dealers  in  Petrograd  in  pink  salmon,  has 
become  interested  in  the  Canadian  products.  It  is  believed  also  that  this  article 
might  be  made  a  popular  alternative  to  the  canned  variety  of  sardine,  which  is  con- 
sumed in  great  quantities  in  Petrograd,  and  there  are  further  possibilities  for  this 
article  in  connection  with  military  contracts. 

A  CANADIAN  FORWARDING  AGENCY  FOR  RUSSIAN  TRADE. 

British  trade  with  Russia  has  undoubtedly  suffered  both  materially  and  in  pres- 
tige from  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  foreign  forwarding  business  of  Russia  has 
been  allowed  to  drift  into  foreign  hands,  mainly  German,  who  have  practically  con- 
trolled the  position.  It  has  been  attended  with  disagreeable  surprises  since  the  war 
began.  Any  development  of  Canadian  trade  with  Russia  should  be  free  from  such 
influences,  and  should  be  in  Canadian  hands.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  Canadian  for- 
warding agencies  lies  the  instrument  for  this  purpose.  A  fusion  of  these  interests  in 
Russia  for  Canadian  purposes  must  be  a  sine  qua  non,  if  successful  results  are  to  be 
reached.  And  if  with  the  usual  forwarding  business,  there  could  be  continued  bank- 
ing facilities  with  the  joint  support  of  the  twenty-seven  Canadian  chartered  banks, 
up  to  a  modest  limit,  the  means  for  financing,  a  respectable  volume  of  trade  in  the 
aggregate  with  Russia,  on  the  lines  of  the  extended  credit,  which  that  market  calls 
for  could  be  automatically  provided.  In  this  way  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  promoting  trade  with  Russia  would  probably  be  solved.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  an  inexpensive  organization  at  three  or  four  selected  points  in  Russia 
could  be  built  up  on  these  lines  without  delay,  with  the  co-operation  of  existing 
trustworthy  British  elements  possessing  long  local  experience. 

MOSCOW  AND  CENTRAL  RUSSIA. 

Central  Russia,  with  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Czar,  as  its  focal  point, 
is  at  once  the  richest  and  the  most  thickly  populated  part  (93-73  to  the  square  mile) 
of  the  Empire.  This  region  contains  eighteen"  governments  covering  an  area  of  480,000 
square  miles,  less  than  one-half  of  the  Petrograd  district,  but  with  more  than  twice 
the  population,  viz.,  45,000,000.  It  is  roughly  two-fifths  of  the  total  area  of  European 
Russia  and  stretches  from  Minsk  in  the  west  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  of  Central 
Asia,  a  distance  of  1,500  miles.  A  closer  idea  may  be  obtained  if  Central  Russia  is 
compared  to  an  area  equal  to  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Denmark,  and  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.   As  may  be  expected, 
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the  Large  towns  are  both  Larger  and  nwiv  numerous  than  elsewhere  in  Russia.  Mos- 
cow bad,  in  l'.U:.\  a  population  of  1,017,000,  and  there  were  also  at  least  ten  cities 
with  populations  ranging  from  40,000  to  80,000;  ten  of  from  100,000  to  170,000,  and 
one  each  of  L90jOOOO  and  of  225,000  inhabitants.  Railway  communications  are,  for 
Ru&fiii  .  relatively  wel]  developed  here  and  to  the  south,  but,  compared  with  Canada, 
the  mileage  is  relatively  small.  In  1914,  Russia  had  32£  miles  of  railway  per  100,000 
inhabitants,  or  one  mile  for  every  3,125  of  the  population,  against  Canada's  one  mile 
.  ■  r \  200  of  her  inhabitants.  Russia,  however,  is  beginning  to  realize  the  economic 
significance  of  railway  expansion,  and  from  other  points  of  view  the  lessons  of  the 
present  war  may  be  expected  to  accelerate  railway  development. 

MOSCOW  AS  A  BUSINESS  CENTRE. 

As  a  place  of  business  Moscow  occupies  a  unique  position.  The  interests  located 
there  control  and  serve  the  enormous  area  of  which  the  city  forms  literally  the  geo- 
graphical  centre  in  all  matters  of  supply  and  demand  for  a  mainly  agricultural  country, 
and  it  is  through  the  Moscow  merchants  and  agency  houses,  that  foreign  imports  are 
brought  most  directly  before  the  consumers.  With  characteristic  enterprise  the  Mos- 
cow merchants  have  also  organized  and  may  be  'said  to  control  the  Siberian  trade. 
Many  of  the  most  successful  of  her  citizens  are  Siberian  born,  who  find  it  desirable 
to  reside  in  Moscow  to  direct  the  financing  and  the  purchasing  end  of  their  business 
operations.  Finally,  industrial  Russia  may  be  said  to  centre  in  this  city,  where  the 
Moscow  Manufacturers'  Association  alone  forms  almost  a  party  in  the  State  and 
exi  r<  ises  a  potent  influence  on  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  Russian  textile  industries,  which  centre  mainly  here,  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try, and  many  other  manufactures,  which  are  financed  with  local  capital.  It  was  Mos- 
cow's initiative  also  that  started  cotton-growing  in  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia, 
which  now  supplies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  raw  material  of  the  country's  cotton 
trade.  The  air  of  business  which  pervades  this  strange  but  fascinating  city  is  attrac- 
tive to  a  westerner.  Business  men  are  more  accessible  than  elsewhere.  They  seem  to 
have  a  grip  of  affairs  and  they  pursue  definite  methods  in  their  dealings,  which  lead 
to  quick  decision  and  execution.  These  qualities  coupled  with  a  strong  local  patriot- 
ism and  self-confidence  form  the  driving  power  of  Moscow's  citizens,  which  cannot 
fail  to  secure  for  the  city  an  ever-increasing  influence  in  the  political  and  economic 
development  of  Russia. 

GERMAN  INFLUENCE  IN  MOSCOW. 

The  dissimilarity  of  the  Petrograd  and  Moscow  markets  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  Broadly,  Petrograd  disposes  of  a  higher  class  of  article  at  corresponding  prices. 
Moscow's  clients  belong  to  the  peasant  class,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  towns, 
whose  wants  are  restricted,  if  not  primitive,  and  who  are  in  the  stage  when  new  wants 
and  habits  are  forming.  This  does  not  necessarily  lessen  the  range  and  variety  of 
the  articles  desired,  but  rather  the  contrary.  The  attractiveness  of  the  articles,  how- 
ever, rather  than  the  quality  appeals,  and  cheapness  is  an  all-determining  factor.  This 
attitude  has  been  cleverly  grasped  and  exploited  by  the  German  trader,  and  in  this 
connection,  nowhere  as  in  Moscow  is  the  evidence  of  the  German  adaptibility,  and  of 
their  German  trade  "  penetration  "  of  Russia  more  apparent.  Moscow's  stores  were, 
and  are  still,  full  of  German  goods.  Large  numbers  of  these  stores  are  obviously  Ger- 
man, while  the  representatives  of  German  houses  in  the  district  must  be  numbered 
by  thousands.  Many  of  the  more  important  of  them  are,  for  the  moment,  eager  to  take 
up  British  and  other  agencies,  but  probably  only  to  sidetrack  them  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, when  the  war  is  over,  and  the  return  of  the  German  becomes  possible.  In 
Moscow's  best  departmental  store,  the  largest  in  Russia,  which  was  founded  by  Scots- 
men in  the  forties  of  last  century,  and  is  still  conducted  under  British  management, 
probably  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  goods  on  sale  have  been  of  German  manufacture. 
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The  range  of  retail  prices  paid  and  the  quality  which  satisfies  even  the  good  class  in 
Moscow  precludes  the  nearest  corresponding  English  goods  from  competing.  This 
establishment  was  visited  with  one  of  the  directors,  and  a  number  of  samples  were 
secured,  which  it  is  hoped  "may  be  of  value  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  firm  is 
open  to  buy  Canadian  boots  and  shoes,  brush  goods,  wringers  and  washing  machines, 
lawn  mowers,  handles,  tools,  moulded  glassware,  enamelled  ironware,  kitchen  utensils 
of  wood,  kitchen  ranges,  gas  cooking  stoves  for  flats,  hand  bags,  grip  frames  and 
fittings,  nickeled  bath  fittings,  office  requisites  and  filing  cabinets,  cornice  poles  and 
plates,  curtain  rods,  electrical  fittings  and  lamps,  novelties,  soda  fountains  and  freezing 
machines,  certain  canned  vegetables,  canned  "  gallon  "  apples  and  evaporated  apples. 
Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  London  or  Liverpool. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  openings  for  Canada  in  the  Moscow  district,  the 
substance  of  two  typical  interviews  will  doubtless  be  suggestive.  The  first  of  these 
was  with  the  manager  of  one  of  the  oldest  British  trading  houses  in  Russia,  the  second 
with  a  highly  respected  Canadian  gentleman  who,  for  years  has  been  in  charge  of 
important  Canadian  machinery  interests  in  Russia. 

The  former  said  that,  generally  speaking,  Russian  trade  might  bo  summpd  up 
in  a  word  "giving  facilities.''  It  was  not'necesarily  a  cut  tr.de.  The  Russian  had 
his  peculiarities  and  these  had  to  be  met.  He  was  too  indolent  mentally  to  work  out 
things  himself  and  would  rather  say,  "  T  will  pay  you  so  much  for  an  article  if  you 
will  deliver  it  to  my  door." 

The  question  of  finance  was,  of  course,  difficult,  but  what  was  being  stated  as  to 
the  length  of  credits  necessary  was  much  exaggerated,  or  at  all  events,  exceptional, 
unless  perhaps  for  certain  classes  of  agricultural  machinery.  As  long  as  the  "right 
agent  was  provided  he  would  select  the  right  customer  for  business  on  satisfactory 
terms — allowing,  however,  always  for  the  market.  Taking  a  list  of  articles,  his 
observations  were,  briefly,  as  follows: — 

Provisions. — The  Moscow  district  was  self-supporting  and  anything  Canadian 
that  might  be  imported  would  never  be  for  the  masses,  but  for  the  few  thousands  of 
the  better  classes: — it  would  be  a  luxury. 

Chemicals. — Anything  of  this  kind  would  be  marketable  if  the  prices  of  the 
Canadian  articles  could  meet  competition.  Chemicals  were  wanted  and  the  com- 
petition of  Germany  could  not  be  in  future  what  it  had  been  in  the  past. 

Metals. — The  same  remarks  apply  here. 

Leather. — All  kinds  would  probably  find  a  ready  market.  Leather  belting  and 
balata  belting  were  also  probable  articles  of  import. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — For  the  townspeople.  The  quality  in  demand  is  lighter  in 
make  than  the  English,  and  even  lighter  possibly  than  the  American.  Rubbers  are 
worn  here  for  8  to  9  months  in  the  year.    Stock  should  be  carried  here  or  England. 

Hardware— There  is  a  market  for  all  kinds  of  hardware,  but  stock  must  be 
carried. 

Pulleys,  split. — Moscow  provides  a  market  for  this  commodity. 
Organs  and  Pianos.— ~No  opening  at  present  is  in  evidence. 
Asbestos  Goods. — A  market  is  present. 

News  and  printing  paper.— There  is  probably  a  better  market  in  South  Russia, 
say  in  Odessa,  in  competition  with  Finland,  which  could  not  possibly  supply  the  total 
requirements.  The  quality  of  the  paper  used  here  requires  improving,  and  a  good 
line  once  introduced  and  approved  would  be  difficult  to  oust.  People  read  more; 
education  is  spreading.  The  natural  increase  of  the  population  moreover  is  a  market 
in  itself.  The  consumption  of  paper  increases  30  per  cent  annually.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  wrapping  and  packing  paper.    Writing  papeT  also  of  an'  improved 

eharaeter  is  niueh  needed. 
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Typ\  writers. — A  good  machine  but  cheaper  than  the  standard  makes  is  likely  to 
d<  well.     Probably  one  retailing-  at  the  price  of  the  "Empire"  should  have  good 

prospects. 

Radiators. — Although  radiators  are  now  coming  from  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
there  is  a  market  for  Canadian  radiators. 

Tools  and  axes. — The  Russian  single  handed  axe — not 'the  Canadian  variety — 
d  for  all  purposes.    Sickles  and  scythes  have  hitherto  come  from  Austria. 

— Must  be  light.    This  should  be  a  large  article  for  popular  use., 

suitable  for  the  cooking  stoves  used,  and  wood  firing. 

A&  ,  ultural  machinery. — This  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  the  light  type 
lin  >.\  -upplied  by  the  States  and  Canada,  is  what  is  required.   Motor  ploughs 
are  new,  but  promising,  particularly  in  the  South  East  and  in  Siberia. 

The  firm  in  question  handles  as  exports  sugar  and  molasses,  fusel  oil,  refuse 
from  vodka  distilleries  for  commercial  uses,  spirits,  potatoes,  flour,  dextrine,  hemp  and 
flax,  bristles,  carpet,  wools. 

The  Canadian  gentleman,  above  referred  to,  considered  the  list  of  articles  a 
useful  one  for  Russian  needs,  provided  Canada  could  produce  them  for  export. 
Hitherto  Canadians  have  not  aspired  to  do  this  but  had  been  content  with  the  local 
market,  except  in  a  very  few  lines,  like  agricultural  machinery,  etc.  There  was  no 
question  but  that  the  Russian  market  was  a  large  one  potentially.  The  difficulties  in 
Russia  in  regard  to  the  recovery  of  debts  were  great  and  required  to  be  remedied, 
and  the  transfer  of  a  business  to  another  person,  a  course  resorted  to  by  unscrupulous 
:  tiers,  practically  fraudulent,  was  a  real  danger.  Canadians  must  go  to  work, 
however,  in  a  special  way  just  as  the  Germans  have  done,  for  if  they  did  so,  they 
would  probably  achieve  similar  results.  The  principle  of  firms  combining  in  groups 
or  syndicates  in  order  to  work  the  Russian  market  was  a  good  one,  but  those  who 
wanted  to  make  a  success,  must  come  over  and  investigate  for  themselves.  Doing 
business  direct  from  Canada  was  of  little  avail.  In  any  case  catalogues  in  Russian, 
and  in  the  weights  and  measures  and  currency  of  the  country  were  indispensable. 
The  English  threshers,  as  against  American  and  Canadian,  were  so  far  the  best  for 
Russian  conditions.  Portable  engines  were  wanted  and  a  prominent  Canadian  firm 
was  attempting  something  in  this  line  and  in  threshers  the  results  of  which  effort 
had  yet  to  be  seen  and  gauged.  Scythes  and  sickles,  mainly  Austrian,  were  important 
articles  for  Northern  Russia,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  crops  were  reaped  with 
them.  Canadian  boots  and  shoes  should  sell  well  for  town  wear.  Prices  are  about 
double  the  Canadian  retail  prices — a  $4  .article  selling  for  15  roubles  and  a  $5  for 
20  roubles.  News  and  printing  paper  should  be  able  to  compete  in  South  'Russia 
with  the  Finnish  product.  If  Canada  could  turn  out  the  Russian  kind  of  door 
furniture,  handles  and  locks,  and  other  similar  ^articles  this  might  be  a  substantial 
business.  Canadian  nuts  and  hinges  should  also  sell.  Eor  metal  laths  and  for  steel 
ceiling  plates,  there  should  be  a  future,  but  this  trade  would  require  to  be  pushed 
with  intelligence  and  persistence.  These  materials  had  been  employed  with  effect 
in  a  Samara  house  and  Had  given  full  satisfaction.  The  enamelled  ware  in  use  was 
all  German  and  Austrian,  of  good  quality.  The  Canadian  must  be  equally  good  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sale.    The  same  competition  would  not  now  have  to  be  faced. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  many  others,  that 
the  Russian  will  resume  business  with  German  firms,  if  the  same  conditions  are  offered 
as  previous  to  the  war.  The  mass  of  the  people  do  not  appreciate  the  difference 
between  a  German  and  other  foreigners.  The  Russian  country  merchant  is  influenced 
by  price  and  buys  from  the  man,  who  on  the  whole,  is  cheaper.  The  tariff  is  not 
likely  to  be  modified,  but  the  reduction  of  duty  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  to 
Canada  as  an  advantage  over  German  competition.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  nation  will  be  reduced  after  the  war.    Trade  credits  have,  he 
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thinks,  been  exaggerated.  With  the  best  and  most  reliable  people,  who  must  be  sought 
out,  a  reasonable  length  of  credit  can  generally  be  arranged.  At  present,  cash  pay- 
ments are  very  general,  and  this  will  not  be  without  its  effect  when  general  business 
is  resumed. 

RUSSIAN  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  use  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  in  the  Moscow  district  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  an  increasing  rate.  This  feature  is  common  to  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia.  It  has  been  promoted  and  stimulated  by  every  sort  of  government 
encouragement,  educational  and  financial,  while  the  county  councils,  the  Zemstvos 
and  Co-operative  Associations  have  also  done  their  share.  A  progressive  increase  may 
therefore  be  looked  for.  The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements 
is,  as  it  should  be,  the  greatest  single  manufacturing  industry  of  Russia,  and  the  local 
works  turn  out  successfully  almost  every  modern  implement  and  machine  now  on  the 
market.  But  notwithstanding  the  constant  multiplication  of  the  works  the  industry 
is  quite  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  constantly  growing  demand. 

IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  have  steadily  risen  for  years,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  were  of  the  average  value  of  50  million  roubles  annually.  They  were 
less  than  20  million  roubles  in  1905.  In  fact,  the  imports  are  a  little  less  than  the 
total  value  of  the  home  production  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines.  That 
the  character  of  these  imports  is  changing  can  be  traced  at  the  same  time  in  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  total  weight  of  these  imports,  coupled  with  higher  values.  This  falling 
off  shows  conclusively  that  the  market  in  Russia  is  becoming  increasingly  one  for  the 
highest  types  of  foreign  agricultural  machinery,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  stability  of  the  trade. 

Moscow  is  the  leading  centre  for  the  agricultural  machinery  trade,  and  the  lead- 
ing American  and  Canadian  manufacturers  have  their  headquarters  here. 

FLOUR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Of  late  a  large  demand  has  arisen  for  flour  milling  machinery,  of  the  best  types, 
for  the  numerous  mills,  that  are  springing  up,  especially  in  Siberia,  and  as  Russian 
works  are  only  able  to  turn  out  the  stone  mills,  the  trade  is  worth  cultivating. 
Hitherto  Germany  and  Switzerland  sent  machinery  of  the  roller  process  class,  and 
did  the  bulk  of  the  business,  Great  Britain,  however,  sharing  to  some  extent. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMPETITION. 

The  American  combine  for  harvesting  machinery,  known  as  the  International 
Harvester  Company  have  opened  huge  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  which, 
for  the  arrangement  of  shops,  the  equipment,  and  the  methods  of  manufacture  are 
quite  remarkable.  When  in  full  working  order,  probably  in  three  or  four  years'  time, 
the  output,  it  is  estimated,  will  take  care  of  one-sixth  of  Russian  annual  requirements 
in  harvesting  machines.  Backed  by  enormous  capital,  the  company  is  able  to  adopt 
methods  of  business  which,  it  is  thought,  may  prove  a  serious  competition  both  to  the 
older  native  works  and  also  to  foreign  importers  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada.  The  company  became  entitled  to  the  government  bonus  of  1  rouble  per  pood 
(36  pounds)  in  complicated  agricultural  machinery  made  in  Russia,  which  bonus 
came  into  force  in  1913,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  bonus  earned  in  1914  must  have 
been  about  one  million  roubles  ($500,000).  '  This  sum  at,  say,  30  roubles  per  machine 
represents  an  output  of  35,000  harvesters  alone. 
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Thfi  position  of  the  works  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cost  of  auxiliary  material, 
oak  iron,  nr.,  is  not  as  good  as  might  be  desired  but  there  are  compensations  in  the 
BUpplv  of  labour  ami  shipping  facilities.  The  company  is  allowed  to  import  from 
various  American  works  concerned  the  more  essential  parts  of  these  machines,  and 
the  works  in  this  wav  are  to  a  CDasiderable  e^t3:it  assembling1  works. 

CANADIAN  AUXILIARY  WORKS. 

In  view  of  the  possibilities  for  Canadian  agricultural  and  other  machinery  in 
the  Russian  market,  and  in  view  also  of  safeguarding  the  existing  trade,  it  seems 
thai  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  auxiliary  or  assembling  works  in  Russia,  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Canadian  machinery  interests  and  their  financial 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Russian  Government  is  seriously  con- 
sidering ways  and  means  for  encouraging  the  setting  up  of  additional  works  of  the 
type  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  referred  to,  and  any  undertaking  of 
this  kind  from  Canada,  would  doubtless  receive  such  liberal  treatment  as  to  make  the 
investment  a  satisfactory  proposition. 

FURS. 

Moscow  is  the  chief  fur  centre  for  Russia,  and  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a 
gradual  transfer  of  the  business  of  subsidiary  fur  markets,  like  the  Irbit  and  the 
Xijni  Novgorod  fairs,  to  Moscow.  Canadian  fur  dealers  will  probably  be  interested 
to  learn  of  the  movement,  which  has  been  initiated  by  the  fur  section  of  the  Moscow 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  to  render  the  Russian  fur  industry  in  future 
independent  of  the  Leipzig  market,  reference  to  which  was  made  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
Xo.  602.  Leipzig  has  hitherto  taken  largely  the  Russian  raw  furs;  has  treated  and 
finished  them  and  resold  the  finished  product  again  to  Moscow.  In  future,  Moscow 
purposes  to  do  more  of  the  finishing  process  herself  and  is  endeavouring  also  to  get 
into  touch  with  London,  New  York  and  other  important  fur  producing  and  fur 
importing  centres,  for  the  purpose  of  direct  business  dealings.  The  president  of  this 
n  desires  it  to  be  known  that  his  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian 
fur  interests  and  will  gladly  furnish  information  that  may  prove  of  material  interest 
and  tend  to  forward  the  objects  which  the  Chamber  has  in  view.  Moscow  can  supply 
finished  furs  such  as  squirrel,  squirrel  tails,  ermine,  marten,  stone  and  baum  marten, 
hares,  Persian  lamb,  etc.   Russia,  as  is  well  known  is  a  very  large  buyer  of  fur  goods. 

THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  INTERMEDIARY  FIRMS. 

The  banks  are  greatly  interested  in  the  determination  of  Canada  to  enter  the 
Russian  market.  The  directors  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  grouping 
of  suitable  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  trade  in  Russia  was  a  course  best  adapted  to 
success.  They  were  equally  agreed  that  such  undertakings  would  prove  in  the  good 
intermediary  houses  here  the  most  effective  instrument  for  pushing  business  through- 
out Central  Russia.  On  the  whole,  this  method  was  to  be  preferred  to  intermittent 
efforts  to  get  into  touch  with  the  big  firms,  which  might  buy  once  in  a  while,  but 
which  would  be  more  likely  to  buy  regularly,  if  the  selling  firms  interested  were  in 
the  hands  of  regular  agency  houses.  These  intermediary  firms  are  quite  characteristic 
of  Moscow  trade;  they  facilitate  business  and  are  able  to  adjust  differences  and  over- 
come difficulties  with  customers  to  a  degree,  of  which  their  principals  have  little  con- 
ception. The  banks  promise  every  assistance  in  suggesting  suitable  houses  and  in 
giving  helpful  advice  whenever  needed.  A  certain  number  of  firms  of  this  character 
have  been  collected  at  the  various  centres  visited. 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

That  Russian  business  circles  are  feeling  their  way  towards  a  closer  relation  with 
allied  countries  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  various  organizations  such  as  the  Russo- 
British,  the  Russo-Italian  and  the  Russo-French  Chambers  of  Commerce.    These  have- 
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been  followed  by  the  formation  in  June  of  a  Russo- American  Chamber  in  Moscow 
under  influential  auspices;  on  this  occasion,  it  is  understood,  steps  were  also  taken 
that  will  ensure  the  creation  of  a  strong  Russo-American  banking  institution.  Rus- 
sian economists  and  commercial  circles  instinctively  feel  that  in  the  United  States  may 
be  found  that  support  of  which  they  stand  so  much  in  need,  and  which  must  be  forth- 
coming, if  the  development  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  seriously  arrested.  The  posi- 
tion of  Germany,  whatever  the  result  of  the  war,  will  probably  never  be  the  same  again 
in  Russia,  owing  to  (1)  her  economic  exhaustion,  (2)  her  inability  to  rely  upon  the 
foreign  money  markets  to  finance  her  foreign  trade  on  the  old  system;  and  (3)  the 
burdens  of  heavy  taxation  will  impair  her  power  of  competition.  With  so  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  civilized  world  flowing  into  the  United  States  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war,  that  country  is  in  a  position  to  give  this  support  and  seems  marked  out  to  fill  in 
a  part  of  the  void  caused  by  Germany's  eclipse.  Moreover,  her  citizens  have  the  will, 
the  practical  experience  and  enterprise  as  well  as  the  means  for  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  thus  to  redress  the  balance  upon  lines  which  are  likely  to  be  generally 
beneficial.  In  this  event,  Canada  may  expect  to  benefit  indirectly  owing  to  her  trans- 
atlantic position  and  to  her  internal  conditions,  which  offer  to  Russians  the  best 
opportunities  still  available  for  emigration  and  settlement  in  a  country  which  is  under 
the  flag  of  the  B.ritish  Empire,  to-day  Russia's  best  friend  and  ally. 
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M  U'inXKIlY  MANUFACTURES. 


Agricultural  machinery. 

"  implements. 
Threshers. 

Tractors,  steam  and  gasoline. 

Cream  separators. 

Binder  twine. 

Automobiles. 

Mo.  or  lorries. 

"  accessories. 
Ro.ling  stock. 

Pressed  steel  frame  (cars). 
Locomotives. 

Steel  rails  and  fastenings. 
Bo  ts  and  nuts. 
Boilers. 
Oil  motors. 


Marine  gasoline  engines. 
Hoists. 

Machinery — .Saw  mills. 

Flour  mills. 
Mining  (rock  drills). 
Oil  well  drilling. 
Woodworking. 

Electrical  power  and  lighting. 

Switches. 

Switchboards. 

Transformers. 
Stumping  machines. 
Wringing  " 
Washing  " 
Grain  elevator  equipment. 
Steel  pipes  for  oil-well  pipe  lines. 


CHEMICALS. 


Ca rbide  of  calcium. 
Acetate  of  lime. 
Acetone. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia. 

"  soda. 
Patent  medicines. 


Coal  tar  products — 
Pitch. 

Carbolic  acid. 
Creosote. 
Druprs. 

Tanning  extracts. 


ARTICLES  OF  CONSU3H  PTION. 


Fresh  apples  in  cases.  Stock  fish. 

Canned  apples.  Flour  (Finland). 

Evaporated  apples  in  rings.  Cnseitei 
"               "       sun-dried,  whole  or  in  quar-  Lard, 

ters.  Abba toir  products — 
Canned  vegetables.  Oil,  tallow,  stearins. 

"       fish,  pink  salmon.  Casings. 
Cod  fish. 
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MIm  ELLAXKors  MANUFACTURES. 


Leather  for  uppers,  Chrome — Patent. 

Carriage  leather. 

Harness  " 

Leather  belting-. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Belting — Balata. 

Duck. 

Brooms  and  brush  goods. 
Ceilings,  metal  and  steel. 
Expanded  metal  (buildings). 
Metal  laths. 
Enamelled  ware. 

Hardware — Builders',  furniture,  carriage,  locks. 

Safes  and  steel  doors. 

Fittings,  steam,  water,  gas. 

Pulleys,  wood  split.  ' 

Electrical  fittings  and  lamps. 

Office  requisites. 


Filing  cabinets. 
Organs  (pipe). 
Pianos. 
Paints. 

Asbestos  goods. 

News  and  printing  paper. 

Rubber  footwear. 

"  overshoes. 
Corsets. 
Radiators. 
Typewriters. 
Sewing  machines. 
Furs. 

Glue,  'fish  glue,  liquid  glue. 
Handles  for  tools. 
Tools,  axes,  etc. 
Skates. 


METALS,  ETC. 


Aluminium  and  aluminium  castings. 

Billets,  blooms,  rods,  bars. 

Wire  nails. 

Nickel. 

Graphite. 


Babbit  metal. 
Wire  of  all  kinds. 
Barbed  wire. 
Cobalt 
Corunuum. 
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IMPORTS  OF  CHEMICALS  INTO  RUSSIA. 


Acetanilid. 

Acds,  Aceto-Salicylic. 

Carbolic,  Citric,  Oxalic. 

Pyrogallic,  Salicylic  powder 

Salicylic  Crystals  Tart. 

Crystals  and  Pulv. 

Argent  viv.  (Spanish). 

Argent  Nitras  Crystals. 

Fused. 

Aspirin. 

Auri  Chlor. 

Bals.  Copaibse  filtered. 

Opt.  B.  P.  and  Peruv. 

Bismuth  Carb.  Salicylas  and  Subnit. 

Caffein  Pur,  and  Citras  B.  P. 

Cassia-Fistula. 

Cassa  Lignea  Quill. 

Carmine  Pur. 

Caroyph. 

Chloral  hydrate. 

Cocaine. 

Codeia  Crystals. 

Hydroch.,  Phosp.  and  Sulph. 

Cremor  Tart,  pulv. 

Essence  Bergamot,  etc. 

Guarana. 

Hydrarg.  Creta  Ammon. 
Oxid.  Rub.,  Perchlor. 
Subchlor. 

Alcohol,  absolute. 


Aloes,  cap.  opt. 
Agar-agar. 

Ammon.  Bromid.  Carb.  Iolid. 

Antimon. 

Antipirin. 

Hydroquinone. 

Ichthyol  Ammon. 

Iodine  dry  and  re-sublimed. 

Litharge  Lichen. 

Magnes.  Carb.  Levis. 

Menthol. 

Morphia  Acet,  Mur. 

Sulphate  crystals. 

Musk,  China  and  artificial. 

Opium,  Tky.,  Pulv.  B.  P. 

Persian  Opt. 

Oss  Sepise. 

Phenatecine. 

Piperazine. 

Plumb  Acet.  and  Carb. 
Potass  Chlor.  crystals. 
Pulv.  Iodide,  Permang. 
Crystals  Pav. 
Protargol. 
Spermaceti. 
Strychnine  Crystals. 
Sulphonal. 
Vaseline. 

Synthetic  Oils,  etc. 


The  above  chemicals  in  Appendix  B  Tvere  taken  from  a  list  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  duly  8,  1915. 

THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BELGIAN  CONGO. 

As  the  Belgian  Congo  is  in  direct  touch  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  many 
lines  of  import,  it  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  give  some  date  on  the  economic 
development  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  which  is  taken  from  the  Statistical  Year  Book 
of  Belgium  for  1913,  recently  published. 


THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  COLONY. 

The  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  the  fiscal  year  1913, 
amounted  respectively  to  40,419,100  francs,  and  to  50,933,064  francs. 

The  principal  receipts  were  derived  from  direct  and  personal  taxation  (10,142,000 
francs),  customs  duties  (8,261,500  francs),  transport  dues  (3,785,000  francs),  and  the 
mineral  output  (3,780,000  francs).  Taxation  on  rubber  and  rubber  plantations  yielded 
2,250,000  francs ;  that  on  ivory  2,110,000'  francs.  The  most  important  items  of  expendi- 
ture are  those  for  the  general  internal  administration  of  the  colony  (25,295,747  francs), 
and  for  the  administration  of  finances  and  mines  (6,488,795  francs).  The  outlay  on 
agriculture  amounted,  for  that  year,  to  1,003,300  francs;  and  that  on  industry,  com- 
merce, and  immigration  in  all  to  988,671  francs. 


PRODUCTION. 

Apart  from  plants  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  their  own  use,  the  more  important 
of  which  are  tapioca,  sweet  potatoes,  sorghum,  bananas  and  ground  nuts,  palm  oil  and 
copal.  The  Government  encourages  the  cultivation  of  rubber,  cocoa,  cotton  and 
coffee. 

The  output  of  gold  and  copper  is  also  constantly  increasing.  The  Kilo  mines 
yielded,  in  1912,  740  kgs.  of  gold  and  those  of  Moto,  245  kgs. 

commerce. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Belgian  Congo  for  the  period  1S96-1912  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: — 

THE  SPECIAL  TRADE  OF  THE  BELGIAN  CONGO. 

Imports.  Exports. 

Years.                                                                            Francs.  Francs. 

1896-1900  (yearly  average)                                          21,508,728  35,202,947 

1901-1905               "                                                          21,099,780  .  52,015,706 

1906-1910               "                                                          26,443,836  56,662,785 

1910                                                                                 36,846,508  66,602,295 

1911                                                                                  48,632,877  54,052,426 

1012                                                                                 54,232,878  59,926,399 


THE  GENERAL  TRADE  OF  THE  BELGIAN  CONGO. 

Imports.  Exports. 

Years.                                                                         Francs.  Francs. 

1896-1900  (yearly  average)                                          24,711.700  29,771,839 

1901-1905               41                                                          35,188,780  61.512.0SO 

1906-1910               "                                                          33,574,203  76.960.3SS 
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The  most  important  trade  of  the  Congo  is  that  done  with  the  home  country: 
in  L912  the  imports  from  Belgium  amounted  to  35,866,354  francs,  and  the  exports  to 
Bel-iam  to  5US:U92  franes. 

The  Bpecial  trad  '  for,  L913  and  1912  according  to  information  given  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  was  as  follows: — 


r  1 1 1:  l-'OKKKJN   TRADE  OF  THE  BELGIAN  CONGO. 


1911 

1912. 

Description  of  Imports — . 

Francs. 

Francs. 

459,597-72 

779,490-52 

Drinks  and  foodstuffs 

11,011,990.35 

11,145,888-93 

Raw  or  semi-prepared 

material  

2,315,232-15 

3,241,681.48 

Manufactured  goods.  . 

34,896,056-97 

39,065,817-35 

Totals  

48,682,877-19 

54,232,878-28 

1911. 

1912. 

Description  of  Exports — 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Drinks  and  foodstuffs. 

919,521.93 

1,132,890-70 

Raw  or  semi-prepared 

48,278,406-99 

54,218,434.58 

Manufactured  goods  .  . 

1,735,447-56 

1,252,852-65 

3,119,050-01 

3,322,221-39 

5,062,426-49 

59,926,399-32 

The  principal  exports  in  1912  were:  rubber  (34,796,103  francs),  copal  (6,384,862 
francs),  ivory  (6,075,550  francs),  copper  ore  (4,112,400  francs),  gold  ore  (3,322,221 
francs),  palm  nuts  (2,770,880  francs),  palm  oil  (1,252,853  francs),  and  cocoa  (1,115,- 
O01  francs). 

SHIPPING. 

During  1912,  268  ships  (817,661  tons)  entered  the  ports  of  Boma  and  Banana, 
and  269  (820,161  tons)  cleared  these  ports. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT  CHARGES. 

An  interesting  statement  has  been  received  at  this  office  giving  particulars  of  the 
comparative  port  charges  in  the  Union  including  wharfage  and  landing.  The  charges 
at  Durban  do  not  include  the  landing,  as  this  is  performed  by  private  enterprise. 

1.  The  first  comparison  deals  with  cargo,  which  is  landed  and  forwarded  direct 
by  rail  to  Bloemfontein  and  stations  north  thereof,  and  is  as  follows : — 


Value  per  Harbour  Ton. 

Cape  Town. 

Port  Elizabeth. 

East  London. 

Dm 

•ban. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

d. 

£50  

4  0 

4  % 

2  0 

2 

6 

£40  

4  0 

4  0 

2  0 

2 

0 

£30  

4  0 

3  0 

1  6 

1 

6 

4  0 

3  7| 

1  3 

1 

3 

£20  

4  0 

3  6 

1  0 

1 

0 

£15  

4  0 

3  4£ 

0  9 

0 

0 

£10  

4  0 

3  3 

0  (> 

0 

6 

£  5  

4  0 

3  14 

0  3 

0 

3 
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2.  For  cargo  landed  and  forwarded  direct  by  rail  to  stations  in  the  Cape  Pro- 
vince the  comparison  is  as  follows: — 


Value  per  Harbour  Ton. 

Cape  Town. 

Port  Elizabeth. 

...... 

East  London. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£50. 

8 

9 

7  9 

8  6 

£40 

7 

H 

7  0 

7  0 

6 

3 

6  3 

5  6 

£25 

5 

7h 

5  lOi 

4  9 

£20 

5 

0" 

5  ft" 

4  0 

£15 

4 

4 

5  H 

3  3 

£10 

3 

(| 

4  9 

2  6 

£  5 

3 

4  4h 

1  9 

3.  When  cargo  is  landed  and  delivered  to  town  stores  the  charges  are  as  follows : — 


Value  per  Harbour  Ton. 

Cape 

Town. 

Port  Elizabeth. 

East  London. 

Durban. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

£50  

9 

9 

8  V; 

11 

3 

10  0 

£40  

8 

(5 

8  0 

9 

9 

8  0 

£30  

7 

3 

7  3 

8 

3 

6  0 

£25  

6 

7h 

6  10* 

7 

6 

5  0 

£20  

r> 

0" 

6  (>" 

(> 

9 

4  0 

£15  

5 

4i 

6  1* 

i; 

0 

3  0 

£10  

4 

9" 

5  9" 

5 

3 

2  0 

£5  '  

4 

\h 

5  4i 

4 

G 

1  0 

4.  On  goods  which  are  landed  and  delivered  to  town  stores,  and  subsequently- 
forwarded  by  rail  to  Bloenifontein  and  stations  north  thereof  the  comparison  is  as 
follows : — 


Value  per  Harbour  Ton. 

Cape 

Town. 

Port  Eh 

zabeth. 

East  London. 

Dm 

•ban. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  <]. 

s. 

d. 

£50  

9 

9 

5 

3 

5  3 

2 

6 

£40  

8 

0 

5 

0 

4  9 

2 

0 

£30  

7 

3 

4 

9 

4  3 

1 

() 

£25  

<i 

n  i 

4 

n 

4  0 

1 

3 

£20  

<> 

o" 

4 

6" 

3  9 

1 

0 

£15  

5 

4k 

4 

4.!, 

3' 

3  6 

0 

9 

£10  

4 

9 

4 

3  3 

0 

(5 

£5  

4 

H 

4 

U 

3  0 

0 

3 

SOUTH    AFRICAN    PRODUCE   TRADE  REVIEWED. 

From  time  to  time  reports  have  been  made  showing  the  figures  of  export  in  South 
African  produce  and  the  conditions  governing  any  one  article  have  been  reported  onj 
as  the  war  conditions,  howevor.  have  altered  many  sources  of  supply,  it  will  probably 
be  of  interest  to  review  in  detail  the  trade  of  1014  in  South  African  wool,  skins, 
ostrich  feathers,  buchu  and  everlasting  flowers. 
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INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  WOOL. 

Looking  back  upon  the  trade  during  the  year  1914,  two  distinct  divisions  present 
themselves,  the  seven  months  before  the  war  and  the  remaining  period.  The  year 
commenced  with  a  slow  but  steady  improvement  from  the  somewhat  depressed  state 
ai  the  close  of  the  year  before,  and  this  improvement  continued,  notwithstanding  some 
embarrassment  caused  by  the  great  strikes  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  March,  and 
in  -May  prices  of  combing  grease  were  higher  than  for  some  years  previously.  At  that 
time,  there  was  very  little  South  African  wool  undisposed  of,  and  the  improvements 
found  this  market  bare,  except  for  some  short  Malmesbury  wool,  which  rose  from 
4ftd.  to  5ld.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  6|d.  to  7$d.  about  June.  Coarse  and 
coloured  moved  in  about  the  same  figures.  Then  the  great  war  broke  out,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  form  the  least  idea  of  what  would  happen.  The  South  African  Govern- 
ment, realizing  that  the  farmer  in  any  case  must  be  enabled  to  obtain  money  for  his 

ice,  devised  a  scheme  of  advances  for  wool  stored,  and  eventually  for  wool  shipped 
und<  r  certain  guarantees,  and  this  did  much  towards  allaying  undue  anxiety.  Mean- 
while the  financial  uncertainty  had  been  removed  by  the  energetic  steps  taken  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the  Empire,  and  when  the  banks  here 
w<  re  allowed  to  revert  to  their  routine  in  buying  and  selling  bills  of  exchange,  trade 
soon  mastered  the  situation  and  wool  was  readily  purchased,  as  it  arrived  on  the 
market.  When  the  South  African  season  opened,  the  situation  in  England  was  that 
wool  suitable  for  army  clothing  had  gone  up  15  to  20  per  cent  in  price,  whereas  fine 
long  wools  had  suffered  a  decline  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  and  wasty  and  inferior 
wools  were  neglected  and  very  difficult  of  sale.  A  further  difficulty  for  buyers  here 
was  that  at  the  beginning  of  November  freight  was  almost  unobtainable,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  steamers.  Under  these  circumstances  the  country  fairs  at  Caledon, 
Swellendam,  Heidelberg,  Riversdale  and  Mossel  Bay  were  held  and  resulted  in  aver- 
age prices  of  from  7^d.  per  pound  to  8d.  per  pound,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
about  lOid.  the  year  before.  Towards  the  end  of  November  the  fine  Bokkeveld  wools 
sold  at  about  7 Id.  per  pound.  For  the  short  Malmesbury,  the  season  opened  at  prices 
of  4 Ad.  to  5d.  per  pound,  and  at  about  these  rates,  the  whole  of  the  winter  clip  was  dis- 
posed of.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  reports  from  England  became  worse.  It  was 
predicted  that  when  the  Australian  clip  reached  the  market,  the  demand  could  not 

>ly  assimilate  the  supply  and  prices  would  have  to  go  down.  Instead  of  this,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  1915,  the  demand  has  constantly  grown,  and  the 
result  of  this  is  that  at  present  60's  tops  have  reached  the  enormous  price  of  34d.  per 
pound  in  Bradford. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  wool  brought  for  sale,  it  has  been  a  good  average,  and, 
generally  speaking,  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  way  the  clips  were  got  up. 


EXPORTS   OF   WtOOL    FROM    THE  UNION. 


The  following  are  details  of  the  exports  of  wool  from  the  Union : — 

1911   132,207,029  1b.  £  3, 899, 828 

1912   161,974,684  "  4,780,594 

  .   .   176,971,865  "  5,719,288 

1914   133,981,317  "  4,238,205 

The  exports  for  the  first  three  months  of  1915  were  only  75,638,429  pounds, 
£2,081,039;  against  79,435,903  pounds,  £2,522,327  in  1914;  but  considerable  quantities 
may  have  been  held  over  beyond  March  31. 

The  exports  from  Cape  Town  were: — 

1912   22,993  bales. 

1913   .  .        24,622  " 

1914   ..        19,491  " 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  SKINS. 

The  export  trade  in  skins  has  suffered  with  everything  else  through  the  war. 
Goatskins  kept  their  price  up  to  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  prices  for  light 
skins,  which  form  the  largest  part  of  the  export,  receded  by  Id.  per  pound,  whereas 
heavy  skins  over  3  pound  each,  well  maintained  their  value. 

Merino  sheepskins  advanced  from  4f  d.  for  long  Karoo  skins  to  6|d.  each,  and 
heavy  Cape  skins  from  2s.  7d.  each  to  3s.  2d.  each.  Then  the  trade  was  dislocated 
by  the  war  and  for  a  time  there  were  very  few  buyers,  as  the  English  market  appeared 
to  have  come  to  a  standstill.  Gradually  confidence  returned,  and  in  October  light 
goatskins  were  fetching  9id.  per  pound,  Karoo  long  wool  4Jd.,  and  large  Cape  sheep- 
skins 2s.  each.  In  November  prices  had  gone  up  to  10^d.,  5£d.,  and  2s.  6d.  respec- 
tively, and  the  year  closed  firm  with  Capes  at  2s.  7d.  each. 

The  following  are  details  of  the  exports  from  the  Union : — 

1912— 

Sheepskins   29,029,147  1b.  £724,196 

Goatskins   8,126,360  "  291,695 

1913— 

Sheepskins...   .:   32,196,400  "  889,611 

Goatskins   9,104,691  "  325,936 

1914— 

Sheepskins   30,353,731  "  753,273 

Goatskins   7,941,096  "  270,170 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS. 

In  South  Africa  the  year  1914  opened  with  prices  for  top  lines:  super  whites, 
£14  to  £15 ;  long  blacks,  £4  to  £6 ;  long  drabs,  £2  to  £3.  In  March  these  prices  stood 
at :  super  whites,  £11  to  £15 ;  long  black,  £2  to  £3  10s. ;  long  drabs,  £1  10s.  to  £2  10s. 
In  May  these  prices  were  further  reduced  as  the  South  African  prices  were  much 
higher  than  London  value. 

The  collapse  of  the  market  after  the  war  commenced  was  a  disastrous  blow  to 
shippers,  and  for  a  considerable  time  feathers  were  absolutely  unsaleable.  Farmers 
found  that  the  lucerne  lands  they  had  cultivated  for  their  birds  gave  better  returns 
by  selling  the  hay,  and  an  immense  number  of  birds  were  killed  or  sent  adrift  on  the 
ordinary  veld.  Ostrich  meat  became  an  article  of  diet  in  many  country  districts,  and 
a  large  quantity  was  turned  into  biltong.  There  is  now  a  new  article  of  export  offer- 
ing in  the  shape  of  ostrich  skins. 

It  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the  year  that  business  took  place  to  any 
extent,  and  dealings  from  that  time  were  almost  exclusively  in  unsorted  parcels. 
Early  in  January,  1915,  prices  were  for  whites  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  pound;  feminas 
from  10s.  to  20s.  per  pound ;  spadonas  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  pound ;  short  feathers  from 
3s.  to  5s.  per  pound.  As  time  went  on  and  reports  from  the  home  market  improved, 
competition  here  increased  and  prices  advanced.  In  May  quotations  here  were  as 
follows:  — 

Whites,  from  20s.  to  55s.  per  lb. 
Feminas,  from  15  s.  to  40s.  per  lb. 
Spadonas,  from  10.3.  to  15s  per  lb. 
Short  feathers,  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  lb. 


The  following  are  details  of  the  exports  from  the  Union: — 


1908   673,814  1b.  £1.738,389 

1909    788,262  "  2,091,280 

1910   741,078  "  2,272,846 

1911    826,992  "  2,253,140 

1912   999,704  "  2.609.63S 

1913    1,023.307  "  2.953,587 

1914   755,325  H  1.342,717 


In  1915,  exports  for  the  first  three  months  amounted  to  287,663  pounds,  £106,087; 
against  302,017  pounds,  £095,727,  in  the  same  period  in  1014. 
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The  real  decrease  in  production  will  only  show  in  the  exports  of  .1916,  as  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  accumulation  of  old  stocks  to  be  disposed  of. 

Bi  cnr  LEAVES. 

The  demand  for  this  article  has  been  quiet  during  the  whole  year.  Oval  and  long 
leaves  were  difficult  of  sale,  and  the  production  of  round  leaves  decreased  considerably 
as  collectors  found  a  difficulty  in  making  any  profit,  the  Government  tax  being  2s. 
Od.  per  pound,  and  the  price  in  Cape  Town,  bags  included,  3s.  per  pound.  The  follow- 
ing are  details  of  the  exports  from  the  Union: — 


1909   260,126  lb.  £  9,666 

1910   273,325  *  24,428 

1911   212,082  "  29,647 

1912   223,021  "  38,264 

1913   163,812  "  32,071 

1914   149,113  "  27,558 


During  the  throe  first  months  in  1915  exports  amounted  to  89,811  pounds,' £13,844; 
against  100,013  pounds;  £18,747,  during  the  same  period  in  1914. 

EVERLASTING  FLOWERS. 

This  business  is  declining  every  year,  and  exports  again  show  a  considerable 
decrease.  Germany,  the  best  market  for  this  article,  having  taken  only  28,452  pounds 
in  1914,  against  52,509  pounds  in  1913. 

Exports  from  Cape  Province. 


Per  cent. 

1906   185,215  1b.  £13,616 

1907   338,384  "  26,249 

1908   282,828  "  17,648 

1909    258,277  "  17,816 

1910   ,127,718  "  7,47-8 

1911    95,387  44  5,245 

1912   80,984  "  4,,9'0il 

1913    65,688  "  4,064 

1914   36,566)  "  2,408 


In  the  first  three  months  of  1915  exports  amounted  to  5,889  pounds,  £383; 
against  29,954  pounds,  £1,841,  during  the  first  three  months  in  1914. 

MEAT  EXPORT. 

Since  1912,  when  the  United  States  of  America  made  its  first  special  efforts  to 
secure  Argentine  meat,  considerable  work  has  been  done  to  organize  South  Africa 
as  a  source  of  supply  to  Great  Britain,  and  during  the  past  few  weeks  there  have 
been  many  cables  and  newspaper  references  to  shipments  from  Natal  for  the  English 
market.  During  the  past  four  months  the  total  quantity  of  South  African  grown 
meat  exported  was  224,000  pounds,  at  an  average  price  of  rather  less  than  11  cents 
per  pound  .at  port  of  shipment.  Previous  exports  were  small,  as  this  year's  exports 
are  three  times  as  much  as  during  the  same  period  of  1914.  The  trade  as  yet  is  a 
very  small  one,  but  the  outlook  is  so  good  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  meat 
export  from  South  Africa  will  be  a  very  large  trade  within  a  few  ye,ars. 

At  present  the  supply  of  stock  for  the  home  demand  is  such  that  the  importation 
of  frozen  meat  has  ceased  entirely.  There  are  large  reserves  of  oxen  in  the  country, 
but  sheep  for  slaughter  purposes  are  scarce  owing  to  the  drought,  but  under  normal 
conditions,  mutton  could  be  spared  for  export  in  the  summer  months. 

The  agricultural  organizations  throughout  the  country  are  active,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  some  shipments  will  be  made  from  Cape  Province  as  well  as  Natal. 
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For  a  successful  export  of  this  kind,  cold  storage  in  quantity  is  required,  but  for 
some  time  to  come,  at  least  during  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  the  shipping 
facilities  are  understood  to  be  adequate. 

The  last  report  from  the  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
in  London  on  the  meat  shipments  is  published,  and  it  says : — 

"  South  African  beef  has  been  on  s,ale  at  Smithfield  each  day  for  the  past  week. 
The  quality  has  been  fairly  uniform  throughout.  Here  and  there  has  been  a  quarter 
somewhat  above  the  average,  but  even  the  best  could  not  be  classed  higher  than 
Australian  seconds;  whilst  as  regards  the  greater  portion  of  the  consignment,  it  is 
much  below  the  quality  that  Australia  would  think  of  shipping  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  So  much  I  have  from  expert  authorities  and  from  newspaper  reports.  I 
gather  that  these  facts  are  fairly  well  known  and  recognized  by  South  African 
farmers  themselves.  A  fine  commercial  field  awaits  our  people  in  respect  of  meat 
export,  and  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  on  this  side  that  they  intend  attempting, 
perhaps  slowly,  but  nevertheless  surely,  to  enter  in  and  possess  it.  As  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  get-up  of  the  meat,  and  the 
refrigeration  has  been  most  carefully  carried  out  by  the  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
who,  by  the  way,  are  watching  the  result  of  the  experiment  with  very  close  interest. 
The  meat  unwraps  in  a  nice  bright  condition,  and  there  are  no  such  blemishes  of 
butchering  as  seriously  disfigured  the  shipment  of  last  year.  As  regards  price,  I 
imagine  the  shippers  will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  enterprise.  As  much  as  7^d.  per 
pound  was  obtained  for  hindquarters  at  yesterday's  sale,  and  there  is  still  a  possi- 
bility of  even  this  point  being  exceeded/' 

The  complaints  in  the  first  shipment  were  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  sent  during 
the  worst  part  of  the  year  for  exporting  meat,  as  the  farmers  in  this  country  do  not 
stall  feed  their  stock  during  the  winter  months  but  simply  turn  them  out  on  to  the 
veld,  where  they  feed  on  what  they  can  pick  up. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING. 

The  South  African  Mining  Journal,  in  its  issue  of  June  10,  devotes  several 
pages  to  a  special  financial  and  banking  supplement,  and  the  following  extracts  from 
this  article  should  be  of  interest  : — 

THE  YEAR  IN  STATISTICS. 

Several  changes  of  interest  during  the  year  1914  will  be  noted  from  the  statistics 
relating  to  banking  operations  in  South  Africa  quoted  hereunder.  Two  features 
which  are  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  banking  position  within  the 
Union  at  the  31st  December  last  are  the  increase  of  £1,460,378  in  the  deposits  and 
the  decrease  of  £3,426/340,  in  the  advances,  as  compared  with  the  figures  at  the  end 
-of  1913. 

The  deposits  held  by  the  banks  have  increased  during  the  year  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union  except  the  Orange  Free  State,  where  a  decrease  of  over  £270,000  is  shown. 
The  advances  have,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  in  all  provinces  except  Niital. 
The  amount  of  the  deposit  liabilities  of  the  South  African  banks  inside  and  outside 
of  the  Union  shows  an  increase  of  £162,717  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  Decem- 
ber 31.  1913,  and  the  proportion  of  cash  held  to  deposit  liabilities  is  17  per  cent,  as 
against  16£  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

CAUSES  OF  DECREASE. 

The  decrease  of  £1,500,000  shown  between  1904  and  1905  was  due  to  the  closing 
down  of  the  Robinson  Bank  Between  then  and  1909  the  decreases  were  caused  by 
withdrawals  from  the  reserve  funds  to  meet  losses  caused  by  b  id  debt-  and  depreciation 
of  securities.    In  1910  there  was  a  continuance  of  the  withdrawal-  from  the  reserves, 
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and  also  a  reduoti  m  of  £260,000  in  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital.  The  latter  decrease 
consisted  of  two  amounts,  viz.,  £100,000,  representing  the  capital  of  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Ltd.,  and  £160,000  written  off  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands  Bank.  The 
increase  in  paid-up  capital  and  decrease  in  reserve  funds  during  1912  was  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  Bank  of  Africa,  Ltd.,  by  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd. 
The  reserve  of  the  former  institution  stood  at  £500,000,  while  its  paid-up  capital  was 
£1,000,000.  The  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  purchased  the  business  of  the 
Bank  of  Africa  in  the  early  part  of  1912  for  £1,250,000  and  increased  its  paid-up  capital 
by  the  amount  of  the  purchase  price,  and  added  £250,000  to  its  reserve  fund. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Rkport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  July  24,  1915. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ENCLISH  LEATHER  MARKET. 

In  view  of  the  information  which  has  frequently  been  published  in  former  issues 
of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  calling  the  attention  of  Canadian  tanners  to  the  opportunities 
for  trade  which  now  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  report  of  the  Leeds  Leather  Fair 
held  on  July  21  is  quoted  in  extenso  in  confirmation  of  the  particulars  previously 
given. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  there  has 
been  a  greatly  increased  importation  of  hides  and  leather  (the  increased  value  is 
approximately  $20,000,000  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year),  the  values  of 
English  market  hides  are  attaining  abnormal  proportions. 

The  report  reads  as  follows: — 

ACUTE  SHORTAGE  OF  LEATHER. 

"  The  requirements  of  the  war  are  tremendous  and  comparatively  speaking  there 
is  a  famine  in  leather.  Sole  leather  tanners  have  never  known  anything  like  the 
present  conditions  and  the  serious  shortage  of  labour  is  adding  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation.  The  supplies  of  stout  army  bends  are,  and  have  been  for  months  past, 
very  limited,  and  but  for  the  regulations  entered  into  with  the  Government,  which 
put  a  maximum  charge  on  the  selling  prices,  the  stocks  coming  through  would  have 
commanded  extraordinary  figures.  There  was  little  spot  leather  on  offer  and  the  few 
lots  available  were  easily  disposed  of. 

"  For  the  medium  and  light  substances  of  bends  a  healthy  demand  exists,  and 
though  these  compare  unfavourably  with  those  of  army  substance  in  respect  to  values, 
they  are  fetching  more  money  than  at  the  date  of  the  last  fair.  Pinned  shoulders  and 
bellies  are  not  attracting  much  attention  and  the  business  done  was  not  large.  Much 
of  the  offal  coming  from  the  tan  yards  is  being  used  for  dressing  purposes,  and  for 
that  work  it  is  worth  much  more  money. 

"Tanners  of  hides  for  accoutrement  purposes  are  practically  inundated  with 
orders  and.  at  most  of  the  yards  all  supplies  for  months  ahead  are  sold  at  extreme 
prices. 
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"  Business  passing  in  rough  and  dressed  leathers  for  boot  work  is  not  important. 
After  a  fluctuating  period,  the  market  in  East  India  kips  is  somewhat  steadier  again 
with  a  tendency  in  favour  of  buyers.  The  shipments  have  been  large  and  if  these  con- 
tinue the  near  future  may  witness  a  big  decline  in  quotations.  That,  however,  is  not 
thought  probable.  Dressers  of  waxed  and  russet  kip  butts  are  busy  on  army  account. 
Full  chrome  butts  and  sides  are  selling  with  much  freedom  but  the  demand  for  the 
cheaper  grades  of  box  leather  is  not  good." 


GitEAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  BicherdiJce.) 

Manchester,  July  59,  1915. 

WAR  AND  SHIPPING. 

A  statistical  summary  of  vessels  totally  lost,  broken  up,  condemned,  etc.,  in 
1914,  has  been  recently  published  by  Lloyd's  Register. 

MERCANTILE  AND  MARINE  LOSSES. 

The  report  shows  that,  during  the  year  1914,  the  gross  reduction  in  the  effective 
mercantile  marine  of  the  world  amounted  to  766  vessels  of  1,055,112  tons  excluding 
all  ships  of  less  than  100  tons. 

STEAMERS  AND  SAILING  VESSELS. 

Of  this  total  491  vessels  of  870,662  tons  were  steamers,  and  275  of  184,450  tons 
were  sailing  vessels.  These  figures,  as  regards  sailing  vessels,  are  virtually  the  same 
as  those  for  the  year  1913.  But  as  regards  steamers,  they  are  nearly  338,000  tons 
higher  than  for  the  previous  year. 

LOSSES  DUE  TO  THE'  WAR. 

This  increase  is  doubtless  accounted  for  by  losses  due  to  war  operations.  During 
the  last  five  months  of  1914  162  vessels  of  372,277  tons  were  sunk  by  warships  or  by 
mines.  Excluding  such  war  losses,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  lost  through  wreck,  breaking 
up,  etc.,  during  1914  is  actually  lower  by  34,195  tons  than  that  lost  during  1913. 

six  years'  losses. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  lost,  etc.,  in  the  year 
1914,  and  also  during  the  previous  five  years : — 


Year. 

No. 

Steamers. 

No. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Tons  (gross). 

Tons  (net). 

383 

645,670 

483 

293,562 

1910  

42L 

6(57,440 

442 

280,250 

427 

619,752 

4GL 

265,091 

379 

572,745 

341 

176,220 

371 

533.002 

2D4 

184,028 

4!)  1 

870,662 

275 

184,450 
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I  UK  NATIONALITY  OF  VESSELS  SUNK  BY  THE  WAR. 

Tin'  number  ami  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  various  countries  sunk  by 
war-hips  or  by  mines  during  1914  are  as  follows: — 


No. 

Tonnage. 

British  

  101 

229,171) 

  5 

13.097 

8,2(36 

German  

  13 

07.041 

G>9 

  8 

11,902 

Swedish   

  8 

9,875 

Danish  

11,140 

Dutch  

  5 

11,571 

PERCENTAGE  OF  LOSSES. 

The  return  has  been  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  a  comparison  to  be 
made  between  the  percentage  of  loss  suffered  by  each  of  tha  principal  m3rehant 
the  world.  These  percentages  include  war  losses,  and  it  forms  but  a  very 
moderate  percentage  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  country.  While  the  United 
Kingdom  has  lost  2-2  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  and  2-43  per  cent  of  the  vessels  owned, 
the  "  neutral  "  countries  mentioned  in  the  above  tables  have  lost  2-37  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage,  and  2-62  per  cent  of  the  vessels  owned  by  them. 

SIX  MONTHS  OF  GERMAN  BLOCKADE. 

The  Admiralty  have  also  furnished  complete  and  detailed  information  as  to  the 
results  of  the  so-called  blockade,  and  these  details  are  tabulated  thus: — 


Total  number  of  sailings  and  arrivals  ■   31,385 

British  merchant  ships  sunk   98 

Percentage  of  loss   0-31 

Officers  and  men  lost   505 

Neutral  ships  sunk   95 


Every  ship  sunk  is  insured  and  the  cost  is  represented  in  the  freight — which  the 
community  eventually  pays — and  the  loss  is  thus  made  good  to  the  shipowner.  Ship- 
ping is  one  of  the  prosperous  industries  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain.  Ships 
are  at  a  premium.  Those  that  are  still  afloat  are  worth  about  twice  what  they  were 
before  the  war.    Those  that  are  'sunk  are  £aid  for  by  insurance. 

new  SHIPS. 

Lloyd's  Register  has  recently  issued  its  quarterly  returns  of  new  vessels  in  hand 
in  British  yards  at  the  end  of  June.    The  facts  which  it  contains  are  remarkable. 

fl  is  indicated  Lj  -  at,  excluding  warships,  442  \essels  of  l,50l»,925  tons  gross — all 
but  1,900  tons  steel  steamers — were  under  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
close  of  the  quarter.  The  total  tonnage  is  nearly  81,000  tons  less  than  what  was  in 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  previous  quarter,  but  only  about  215,000  tons  less  than  the 
tonnage  building  twelve  months  ago,  before  war  was  declared. 

COMPARISON  OF  LOSSES  WITH  NEW  TONNAGE. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  on  the  one  hand,  a  million  and  a  half  tons  are  building, 
and  in  six  months  German  submarines,  with  the  assistance  of  cruisers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period,  and  of  mi;nes,  have  sunk  just  under  212,000  tons.  There  is  con- 
Be<  uently  a  considerable  balance  on  the  right  side,  and  the  British  mercantile 
marine  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition  owing  to  our  command  of  the  sea. 
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HAY  FOR  HIS  MAJESTY'S  FORCES. 

In  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  595  and  596,  reports,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  by  Mr.  Claude  Dyer,  x\cting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Leeds,  were 
printed,  dealing  with  the  prospects  for  the  hay  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was 
there  pointed  out  that  one  important  factor  in  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  hay, 
which  will  make  itself  increasingly  felt  as  the  year  advances,  is  the  requirements  of 
the  War  Office.  Horses  employed  in  army  work  have  to  be  fed  with  hay  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  it  was  estimated  by  the  Times  that  the  requirements  of  the  military 
authorities  amount  to  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  average  yield.  Farmers,  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Dyer,  had  been  notified  that  all  hay  of  a  quality  suitable  for  baling  for 
srmy  use  must  be  reserved  for  military  purposes,  and  they  had  been  asked  by  the 
authorities  to  prepare  a  return  showing  how  much  of  such  hay  they  had  in  their 
possession.  As  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  an  apprehension  in  some  districts  was 
apparently  felt  lest  there  should  not  be  an  adequate  supply  of  hay  remaining  for  farm 
stocks  and  consequently  an  inflation  of  prices  would  occur.  Mr.  Harrison  Watson, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  now  writes,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  this 
erroneous  idea,  viz.,  that  the  military  authorities  intend  to  commandeer  the  stocks  of 
hay  in  Great  Britain  at  whatever  price  they  deem  reasonable  and  without  regard  to  the 
amount  required  for  use  on  the  farm,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
^Fisheries  desires  to  make  known  as  widely  as  possible  the  policy  of  the  military 
authorities  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  hay.  This  policy  is  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries: — 

MEMORANDUM. 

1.  The  military  authorities  are  ready  to  buy  at  its  fair  market  value  any  suit- 
able hay  which  is  offered  to  their  purchasing  officers  by  the  grower. 

2.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  acquire  hay  which  is  proved  to  be  wanted  for  the  use 
of  the  stock  on  a  farm,  and  instructions  have  been  issued  to  purchasing  officers  not 
to  requisition  hay  actually  required  by  a  farmer  for  the  use  of  his  anim,als.  Should 
any  question  arise  on  this  point  it  is  to  be  referred  at  once  to  the  Forage  Committee 
who  will  take  immediate  steps  to  deal  with  it. 

3.  Soft  meadow  hay  and  clear  clover  hay  is  not  required  as  a  rule  for  army 
purposes,  but  should  seed  mixture,  sainfoin,  lucerne,  or  upland  meadow  hay  be 
purchased  by  any  one  before  it  has  been  offered  to  and  refused  by  the  military 
authorities,  such  hay  will  be  at  once  requisitioned. 

4.  In  view  of  the  short  hay  crop  this  year,  the  military  authorities  have  decided 
to  reduce  materially  the  quantity  of  hay  purchased  in  this  country.  This  should 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  hay  remaining  for  farm  stock  and  prevent  inflation  of 
prices,  and  it  is  possible  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  the  military  authorities 
will  not  be  large  buyers  in  the  home  market  at  all. 

5.  Under  the  Army  Acts  1879  to  1915,  any  difference  respecting  the  amount  of 
payment  when  hay  has  been  requisitioned  shall  be  determined  by  a  County  Court 
judge,  but  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  inconvenience  which  an  appeal  to  the 
County  Court  m,a<y  cause,  the  Army  Council  have  appointed  for  England  and  Wales 
a  committee  for  the  Northern  Area  and  one  for  the  Southern  Area  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  views  of  the  owner  on  the  value  of  the  hay  requisitioned  from  him 
and  the  views  of  the  district  purchasing  officer  on  the  name.  The  committee  in  each 
case  will  give  their  opinion  on  the  price  which  should  be  paid  for  the  hay  in  question 
and  this  opinion  the  War  Office  will  accept,  but  if  the  owner  of  the  hay  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  opinion  of  the  committee  which  has  considered  his  case  it  is  still  open  to 
him  to  apply  to  the  County  Court  judge. 

C.  Each  committee  will  consist  of  three  members:  (1)  a  farmer  selected  from 
one  of  the  Farm  Produce  County  Committees  of  the  areia  concerned,  (2)  a  ha* 
merchant,  and  0>)  an  officer  from  the  Purchasing  Kstablishnionl  of  the  War  Office 
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OPENING  FOR  STEEL  ROLLING  MILL  MACHINERY. 

A  communication  lias  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Acting  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires  from  a  firm  in  that  city,  which  desires  to  install,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  necessary  machinery  for  steel  rolling  mills,  to  produce  about 
1  (thirty  thousand)  tons  per  year  of  double  T  from  0  080  to  0-300  N.P.  and 
several  ether  profiles  as  angles,  rounds,  squares,  flats,  etc.  Plans  are  therefore 
sted  with  details  of  trains  of  rolling  mills  and  the  corresponding  auxiliaries, 
with  all  the  improved  means,  up-to-date,  to  save  time  and  manual  labour,  and  besides 
a  complete  specification  with  weight  and  prices.  Account  mnst  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that  trains  of  three  high  rolling  mills,  the  moving  tables,  guides  and  small  rolls, 
travelling  cranes  and  auxiliary  motors  sh,all  move  by  electricity,  produced  by  crude 
oil  engines  of  the  Diesel  type  or  any  other  similar  prime  mover.  It  would  be  a 
fixed  condition  that,  instead  of  a  single  oil  motor,  the  power  is  to  be  divided  in  two 
or  three  oil  motors,  to  help  for  repairs.  There  will  be  a  three  high  blooming  train 
to  prepare  steel  ingots  for  two  three  high  rolling  mills.  One  three  high  rolling  train 
will  work  from  0'-S0  cts.  up  to  0-22  cts.,  and  shall  have  for  it  30  rolls  weighing 
201-300  kilos,  more  or  less. 

The  other  three  high  rolling  train  shall  laminate  from  0  24  to  0-30  cts.,  and  shall 
have  for  it  18  rolls  weighing  125,000  kilos,  more  or  less.  Preference  is  expressed  for 
only  a  single  rolling  train  for  all  the  profiles.  The  necessary  rolls  for  angles,  flats, 
rounds,  etc.,  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  Besides  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  rolling  mills,  two  travelling  overhead  electrical  cranes  are  wanted  for  the  steel 
foundry,  and  of  30  tons  power  each,  with  15  metres  span,  and  a  third  oil  motor  of 
200  h.p.  to  give  light  for  the  workshop  and  power  for  pumps,  tools,  etc.  Prices  are 
requested  for  the  total  of  the  machinery,  and  separately,  and  the  prices  for  the 
laminating  rolls  per  piece  or  per  kilos. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  in  question  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Eefer  to  File  No.  A.  773.) 


THE  RUSSIAN  TIMBER  TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

In  an  article  on  the  timber  supply  of  Russia,  published  in  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade 
Review,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  should  be  an  importer  of  considerable 
timber  supplies  from  Russia,  seeing  that  she  is  the  largest  buyer  of  timber  materials 
in  the  world.  What  is  needed  to  increase  this  Anglo-Russian  trade  is  stated  to  be 
"  a  solid,  properly  equipped  and  competent  trading  agency,  specializing  in  timber." 
This  article  should  therefore  be  of  interest  indicating  as  it  does  the  apparent  medium, 
through  which  any  successful  business  negotiations  may  be  carried  on,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  doubtless  also  between  Russia  and  Canada.  The  estab- 
lishing of  an  organization  for  direct  dealing  with  Russian  merchants  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  if  commercial  dealings  are  to  be  highly  remunerative.  As  Russia  is  also 
a  competitor  of  Canada,  in  supplying  the  timber  markets  of  various  countries,  it 
should  be  of  value  to  know  the  extent  and  worth  of  the  timber  resources  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  particular  needs  of  the  British  market, 
some  of  which  are  specified  in  the  following  article : — 
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NEED  OF  TRADING  AGENCY. 

Amongst  the  numerous  branches  of  trade  between  England  and  Russia,  the 
business  in  timber  holds  a  very  important  and  prominent  place.  Russia  has  abundant 
supplies;  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  Russian  varieties,  but  the  business  lacks 
organization,  as  between  England  and  Russia  particularly. 

This  lack  of  a  solid,  properly  equipped  and  competent  trading  agency,  specializ- 
ing in  timber,  together  with  insufficient  familiarity  with  the  conditions  of  buying 
timber  at  first  hand,  and  the  manipulations  of  numerous  petty  agents,  have  con- 
tributed to  a  business  position  which  is  not  satisfactory  and  has  militated  against  a 
healthy  development  in  the  trade  generally. 

A  PERTINENT  INSTANCE. 

Only  recently  we  have  seen  the  British  Government  perplexed  in  the  matter  of 
timber  buying,  and  that  notwithstanding  its  enormous  resources  in  money  and  men 
and  its  special  facilities  for  obtaining  information.  It  solved  the  problem  in  part  by 
an  appointment  of  an  expert  who  knew  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  forces  at 
work  against  any  straight  and  direct  dealing  at  first  hand.  The  cultivation  of  an 
organization  of  direct  dealing  with  Russian  merchants  will  smash  the  intricacies 
which  now  prevent  trade  development  in  the  timber  business.  It  is  to  that  end  that 
all  interested  in  this  business  should  direct  immediate  and  concentrated  attention. 

GERMAN  MACHINATIONS. 

Germans  have  hitherto  been  a  great  handicap  to  a  sounder  understanding  as 
between  English  buyers  and  Russian  sellers.  Teuton  dealers  supplied  whole  branches 
of  their  industries  with  Russian  timber.  Every  device  and  means  at  their  disposal 
was  utilized  to  keep  the  trade  for  German  advantage  and  to  injure  the  foundation  of 
anything  like  an  "  Anglo-Russian  Trade  Entente."  Owing  to  this  "  atmosphere " 
in  the  timber  business,  created  largely  by  these  Germans,  English  firms  became 
suspicious  in  dealing,  elaborated  unnecessary  precautions,  and  displayed  hesitancy  in 
accepting  offers  of  Russian  timber  under  any  quotations. 

British  firms  have  very  rarely  adopted  the  method  of  purchasing  timber  in  the 
"stump"  first  hand,  either  from  the  Russian  Government  or  from  private  owners; 
neither  have  they  shown  any  inclination  to  promote  or  organize  the  different  manu- 
facturers from  wood  in  Russia,  such  as  veneer  and  timber  celluloid.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  business-like  "  Swabians "  have  gone  on  the  lines  of  calculating  profits 
from  operations  of  the  nature,  obtaining  huge  timber  concessions  from  the  Russian 
Government,  and  arranging  timber-felling  contracts.  This  method  of  handling  the 
timber  business  in  the  "  raw  "  state  has  resulted  in  enormous  profits. 

NEW  ERA  OPENED  UP. 

A  new  era  in  this  trade  has  been  opened  up  by  the  war,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  existing  between  English  and  Russian  business  men  in  the  timber 
supply  has  happily  come  up  for  revision  under  the  changed  conditions. 

England  is  the  biggest  buyer  of  timber  materials  in  the  world,  and  is  generally 
considered  the  richest  and  most  straight-dealing  customer.  Russia  is  the  possessor 
of  vast  timber  resources,  and  the  natural  and  complementary  result  should  be  that 
she  will  in  future  be  the  biggest  direct  seller  of  timber  to  England.  This  must  result 
in  the  extinction  of  German  influence  in  Anglo-Russian  timber  transactions.  Direct 
dealings  at  first  hand  between  Russian  and  British  firms  will  go  far  to  solve  the 
problem. 
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VKYVVRES  OF  THE  MARKET. 

Tlu'  growing  interest  of  British  timber  merchants  lately  has  been  centred  on 
R  ssian  White  Sea  forests.  Contracts  for  delivery  are  at  present  being  drawn  up 
OS  the  following  terms,  stfi  soon  as  navigation  is  opened: — 


£  s.  d. 

White  woods  (mixed),  S-inch  and  7-inch  battens                                11  0  0 

6    "    battens                                                  10  15  0 

5    "         "      . ,                                               10  10  '  0 

11    "    boards                                                   14  0  0 

9     "        "                                                            12  10  0 

Ends  are  priced  at  the  following  rates: — 

£  s.  d. 

7-inch  and  S-inch  at                                                                          9  10  0 

Shorter  lengths  at                                                                                 8  15*  0 


England  is  also  at  present  much  interested  in  veneering,  which  can  hardly  be 
obtained  just  now  on  the  English  market.  A  lack  of  asp-tree  materials,  which  are 
for  '  manufacture  of  baskets,  is  also  experienced;  matchwood,  etc.,  falls  short 
of  the  demand  owing  to  a  lack  of  celluloid  timber,  and  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 

Is  for  flooring.  The  call  for  Russian  timber  is  increasing.  If  the  methods  of 
buying  were  put  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  Russia  could  supply  more  than  Eng- 
land's total  requirements. 

ENORMOUS  SUPPLIES. 

The  Russian  Government  alone  (Imperial  Forest  Department)  is  in  possession 
of  forests  covering  an  area  of  337,591,801  deciatins  (2-7  acres),  not  including  the 
Northern  forests  and  the  forests  of  Yakoutsk,  which  have  not  yet  been  prospected. 
In  contrast,  the  whole  forest  region  of  the  United  States,  now  a  very  important 
timber  producing  country,  only  covers  201,000,000  deciatins.  Russian  official  reports 
show  that  the  Government  derives  on  the  average  a  revenue  of  34  kop.  clear  profit 
per  deciatin  from  exploited  forest  lands,  excepting  the  Archangel  and  Irkutsk 
regions,  which  yield  §  kop.  per  deciatin.  Such  profits  prove  the  great  business  value 
of  increased  exploitation. 

RUSSIA  ALERT. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Russian  Forest  Department  is  energetically  getting 
the  Archangel  and  Irkutsk  regions  in  order  for  the  opening  up  of  the  forest  lands, 
and  in  the  near  future  the  Northern  forests,  so  rich  in  rare  kinds  of  timber,  will  be 
prepared.  With  this  object  "in  view7,  the  Government  is  having  roads  cut  through 
the  forests,  and  all  rivers  that  can  be  used  for  floating  timber  are  being  dredged  and 
cleaned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  Government  saw-mills,  of  which  at 
present  there  are  only  five,  will  be  increased. 

The  figures  of  the  annual  turnover  of  Russian  timber  transactions  amount  to 
about  650,000,000  of  roubles,  while  those  of  the  manufactures  and  industries  of 
timber  amount  only  to  200,000,000  annually.  Taking  the  United  States  as  a  com- 
parison, we  find  that  although  they  have  less  timber-growing  land  at  their  disposal, 
they  can  turn  out  manufactured  goods  and  products  of  timber  to  the  figure  of  two- 
fifths  billions  of  roubles.  The  manufacture  of  boards  and  planks  alone  is  estimated 
at  one-half  billions  of  rouble's  per  annum. 

The  statistics  show  to  what  extent  the  Russian  timber  trade  could  be  developed 
and  also  indicate  how  advisable  it  would  be  for  England  to  combine  with  Russia  in 
the  matter  of  developing  the  timber  question  and  helping  to  increase  the  timber 
transactions  between  Russia  and  England.  If  a  country  with  an  area  of  forest  land 
considerably  smaller  than  that  of  Russia  (No*th  America)  exports  timber  to  the 
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amount  of  200,000,000  of  roubles  (Russia  only  exporting  170,000,000),  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  export  of  Russian  timber  is  lacking  in  something,  and  if  brought  into 
order  her  vast  resources  should  place  her  in  the  foremost  position. 

NEED  FOR  A  SOLID  ORGANIZATION. 

Now  that  it  is  freed  from  German  influence  the  Russian  timbe;*  trade  is  in  a 
position  to  develop  itself,  and  brillirnt  prospects  are  o  ening  up.  On  the  termination 
of  the  war  a  great  quantity  of  timber  will  be  require!  to  mrke  good  the  havoc  that 
has  been  wrought,  besides  the  tremendously  growing  cVnand  for  timber  that  exists 
on  markets  during  peace  time  in  connection  with  the  previously  mentioned  industries 
and  manufactures  from  timber. 

In  view  of  this,  steps  must  be  taken  now  without  delay  in  orde-  to  be  able  to 
cope  with  these  demands,  as  we  are  fully  convinced  that  Britain  will  eventually  be 
Russia's  principal  customer  for  timber.  The  only  way  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
this  question  is  to  form  a  "  solid "  association  of  Russian  and  British  first-hand 
dealers  in  timber,  large,  competent  and  wealthy  enough.  This  organization  could 
negotiate  the  timber  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  forest  owners,  firms,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  on  the  other  hand,  place  the  demands  for  timber  on  behalf  of  British 
buyers. 


TREND  OF  FRENCH  TRADE. 

There  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  598  an  article  on  the  Trend  of 
French  Trade  for  the  period  of  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year.  The  Depart- 
ment is  now  in  receipt  of  additional  trade  returns,  which  indicate  the  value  of  the 
French  imports  for  consumption  and  the  French  exports  from  January  1  to  June  30, 
1915.    These  statistics  are  herewith  reproduced: — 


FRENCH  TRADE  STATISTICS. 


Articles. 

Six  months 
1!U5. 

Six  months 
1914. 

Increase  in 
1915. 

s 

7,188,400 

Decrease  in 
1915. 

Imports. 
Food  products  

$ 

195,774, 100 
21)3,529,200 
220,847,800 

s 

188,580,000 
530,472,000 
162,949,200 

$ 

230,943,400 

171,856,400 

385,151,000 
557,007,/40O 

Aggregate  decrease  of  import* 

57,898,600 

710,151,400 

882,007,800 

05, 087.1"  00 

230.943,400 

Exports. 

F(K>d  products  

Raw  materials  

55*040,080 
62,098,000 
150^75,200 
21,047,000 

72,074,800 
L94,834,f500 
331,629;  600 

50,581,200 

16,425,800 
132,730,001 

2oi,o:>i.  too 

34,!  13  4, 200 

Total  

289,98U)2©9 

075,120,200 

3S.\  151,000 

Aggregate  de<  n-asc  of  expert* 

Aggregate  decrease  of  im;  orta 
and  exports  

The  above  figures  are  subject  to  a  3  per  '  cur  discount  owing  to  exchange  in  Favour  of  Canadian  monej . 
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THE  CHEMICAL  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 


The  following  information  regarding  the  chemical  trade  of  Japan  in  1914  has- 
been  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  As  there  are  a 
large  number  of  chemicals  manufactured  in  Canada  and  as  inquiries  are  not  infre- 
quently addressed  to  the  Department  concerning  the  probable  Canadian  export  of 
certain  chemical  substances,  the  article  just  referred  to  should  be  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers,  as  it  deals  not  only  with  the  Japanese  export  trade  in  chemicals, 
but  also  with  the  Japanese  imports  of  the  same : — 

This  general  question  of  chemicals  has  been  occupying  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  Japan,  and  a  special  commission  has  been  sitting  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  to  discuss  it.  As  far  as  one  can  learn  the  Government  will  be  asked' 
to  protect  the  industry  by  granting  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest  and  contracting  to 
buy  the  products,  while  high  import  duties  are  to  be  imposed  if  necessary.  The  plans 
however  are  still  far  from  materializing. 

The  following  table  (as  given  in  the  official  returns)  shows  the  quantities  and 
values  of  the  imports  of  chemicals  into  Japan  during  1914,  the  figures  for  1913  being 
added  for  purposes  of  comparison : — 


Articles 


Drug*,  chemicals  and  explosives: — 
Dynamite  and  other  explosives. 

Giue  «.  

Glycerine    

Phosphorus  

Potash  :— 

Chlorate  of    

Cyanide  of  

Resin  

Rubber,  crude  

.Soda  :  — 

A«jhv.  

Caustic  

All  other  drugs,  etc.  

Total  


Quantity. 


1913. 


Tons. 

* 

1,356 
851 
374 

3,387 
496 
7,041 
1,197 

30,834 
12,064 


57,600 


1914. 


Tons. 

762 
1,021 
309 

2,645 
318 
4,800 
1,029 

32,699 
13,719 


57,302 


Value. 


-  1913. 


£ 

86,400 
50,000 
66,600 
66,000 

107,400 
33,500 
98,8o0 

352,300 

148,100 
134,400 
969,600 

2,113,100 


1914. 


£ 

80,400 
28,600 
102,100 
56,800 

88,800 
21,500 
52,000 
219,100 

159,000 
144,500 
1,079,900 


2,032,700 


!Xot  stated. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Japanese  chemical  factories  are  now  turning 
out  chemicals  (mostly  technical)  of  very  fair  quality  and  in  considerable  quantities. 
As  examples  may  be  mentioned  zinc  oxide,  zinc  chloride,  precipitated  chalk,  mag- 
nesia carbonate,  magnesia  phosphate,  acetic  acid,  bismuth  salts,  etc.  These  home- 
made chemicals  not  only  supply  the  domestic  demand  but  are  to  some  extent  being 
exported  to  India  and  other  Oriental  countries. 

A  new  line  has  been  started  by  the  manufacture  of  thein,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
when  the  industry  is  more  fully  developed  it  may  become  possible  to  export  this  drug. 
Hitherto,  there  has  been  a  regular  export  from  Japan  of  tea  sweepings,  which  were 
bought  mostly  by  German  firms  at  from  2>  yen  50  sen  (about  5s.  Id.)  to  3  yen.  (about 
6s.  Hd.)  per  picul  (133J  pounds),  and  it  is  thought  that  they  were  used  for  chemical 
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purposes.  A  Japanese  company  at  Shizuoka  has  now  started  the  production  of  thein 
from  tea  sweepings  bought  on  the  spot  and  it  is  said  that  the  monthly  output  at  present 
is  300  pounds;  another  smaller  company  is  also  taking  np  the  manufacture  of  this 
drug. 

A  chemical  in  which  a  large  export  business  has  been  done,  though  the  customs 
returns  do  not  record  it  separately,  is  acetic  acid.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  consider- 
able orders  have  been  received  for  shipment  to  rubber-growing  districts  where  it  is 
used  for  coagulation  of  latex. 

The  exports  of  iodide  of  potash  have  doubled  during  1914  and  were  over  £63,000 
in  value.  Sulphuric  acid  was  shipped  to  some  extent,  the  figures  recorded  showing 
£14,000,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  business  done  in  1915  will  be  much  larger. 

There  have  been  a  few  inquiries  as  to  insect  powder  and  more  as  to  the  pyrotic 
flower,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  manufacture  of  the  said  powder.  The  exports  have 
hitherto  gone  mostly  to  Germany,  but  since  the  outbreak  of  war  inquiries  have  been 
received  which  tend  to  show  that  British  manufacturers  bought  their  supplies  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  Montenegro,  so  that  they  have  now  been  compelled  to  seek  new 
fields. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  July  21,  1915 : — 

Cheese- 


Bristol   :   80/  84/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   81/  83/ 

London     78/  82/ 

Glasgow  ,    80/  82/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   82/         87/    per  cw 

Liverpool   76/         88/  n 

London   ...  84/  88/ 

Glasgow    86/  87/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut)— 

Bristol   -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    79/         82/  » 

London  

Glasgow   78/  79/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   83/  87/   per  cwfc. 

Liverpool   75/  85/  u 

London   77/  81/  » 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
sh  ws  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  in-to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  July  24,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  .  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Mutton     ii  H  ii   

Pork 

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen) 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon  

Beef    


Cwt. 


Hams   

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  thanbysalting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 


Dairv  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   

Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums 

Milk,  cream  

Milk,  condensed...   

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds . 

Eggs  

Poultry  


Gt.  Hnd. 
.  Value  £ 


Game 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard    * . . .  n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   n 

Barley   it 

Oats   „ 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1914. 


70 


215 


145,GS0 
114,418 

5,888 

12,430 


9>S,10l 
605 
17,s39 
5,455 

2,501 
12,593 


81,195 
27,M>7 
07,308 

338 
30,049 
84 

342,993 
5,073 
33 
3,501 
32,030 


2,316  200 
124,200 
440,000 
300,200 
25,570 
15,350 
741,300 


9,408 
30,809 
202 
1)28 


1915. 


73 


273 


127,302 
122,704 
840 

16,504 


146,259 
996 
42.223 
2,421 

2,399 
47,036 


53,912 
36,484 
103,191 


33,182 
126 
222,811 
866 

20,107 
43,197 


2,109,600 
242,700 
173,900 
629,100 
70 
9,410 
1,070,900 


31,335 
3,778 
23 
11,243 
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PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

With  further  reference  to  the  articles  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  568, 
586,  596,  and  603,  on  the  Panama  canal,  the  following  information  taken  from  the 
Canal  Record,  on  the  canal's  traffic  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  should  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporting  houses.  Additional  notes  on  the  shipping  regulations 
and  conveniences  of  the  canal  are  also  published,  together  with  two  tables,  showing 
the  distribution  of  traffic  through  the  canal,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic : — 

SUMMARY  OF  TRAFFIC. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  June  30,  1915,  was  completed  the  fiscal  year 
which  included  all  of  the  period  during  which  the  canal  has  been  opened  to  com- 
mercial traffic  of  ocean-going  ships.  This  period,  from  August  14  to  July  1,  was  10| 
months,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  calendar  year. 

During  the  period  the  canal  was  used  by  1,088  vessels,  having  aggregate  gross 
and  net  tonnage  of  5,416,787  and  3,843,035  tons,  respectively,  Panama  Canal 
measurements,  and  carrying  a  total  of  4,969,792'  tons  of  cargo. 

The  movement  of  4,969,792  tons  of  cargo  in  the  period,  or  10i  months,  is  at  the 
rate  of  5,679,762  tons  in  a  full  calendar  year;  or  473,313-5  tons  per  month;  or 
15,530-6  tons  per  day. 

A  summary  of  the  number  of  vessels  passing  through  the  canal  in  each  direction, 
and  the  tons  of  cargo  handled,  by  months,  since  the  opening  of  the  canal  to  com- 
mercial traffic  (not  including  the  barge  traffic  prior  to  August  15)  is  given  in  this 
table : — 


Eastbound. 

Westbound. 

Total. 

Month. 

Ves- 

Cargo 

Ves- 

Cargo 

Ves- 

Cargo 

sels. 

tons. 

sels. 

tons. 

sels. 

tons. 

August  

13 

40  106 

11 

02,178 

24 

111,284 

September  

27 

141,7(U 

30 

180,276 

57 

322,038 

October  

41 

168,069 

40 

253,288 

84 

421,357 

November  

54 

20<;,r>n> 

38 

242,201 

02 

148,80] 

43 

170,235 

57 

271,219 

100 

450, 454 

January  

44 

208,082 

54 

240,925 

98 

440,  uh7 

February  

39 

L50.9&7 

53 

276,078 

92 

427,005 

57 

217.447 

80 

417,010 

137 

635,057 

April  

5!) 

237,384 

60 

285,457 

11!) 

522,8  41 

May  

07 

210,534 

75 

:;:u,l74 

142 

578,7<)S 

83 

320,010 

00 

282,f»01 

143 

603,180 

Total  

530 

2,125,735 

558 

2,844,057 

1088 

4,909,702 

More  elaborate  classifications,  showing  the  number  of  vessels,  their  gross  and 
net  canal  tonnage,  and  the  cargo  carried  by  them  through  the  canal  each  month  in 
each  direction,  are  appended  to  this  article. 
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TRAFFIC  ROUTES. 

Vessels  without  cargo  passing  through  the  canal  in  the  period  numbered  105. 

Of  the  983  vessels  which  were  laden,  all  but  27  were  plying  over  the  five  follow- 
ing great  trade  routes:  The  coastwise  route  of  United  States  trade;  a  route  between 
Europe  and  the  wesl  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  a  route  between  Europe 
and  South  and  Central  America;  one  between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  and  Central  America;  and  one  between  the 
United  States  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Far  East.  These  routes  were 
used  by  nearly  07  per  cent  of  the  vessels  carrying  cargo.  The  monthly  traffic  over 
each  of  them  is  presented  in  tabulation.  The  three  per  cent  of  loaded  vessels  which 
were  riol  plying  over  these  routes  consisted  principally  of  naval  auxiliaries  carrying 
c>al  to  undetermined  destinations,  fishing  vessels,  and  several  vessels  carrying 
lumber  and  sugar  over  unusual  routings. 

The  United  States  coastwise  route  was  used  by  355  vessels,  with  total  net  tonnage 
of  1,306,291,  carrying  1,846,658  tons  of  cargo.  With  reference  to  the  total  traffic, 
both  laden  and  ballast  vessels,  this  was  30-7  per  cent  of  all  vessels  using  the  canal, 
36*5  per  cent  of  of  the  net  tonnage,  and  37-1  per  cent  of  the  cargo. 

The  route  between  Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  used  by  142  vessels  (13-05  per  cent  of  all),  with  net  tonnage  of  528,079  (13-7 
per  cent  of  all),  carrying  834,899  tons  of  cargo  (16-8  per  cent  of  all). 

Traffic  between  Europe  and  South  and  Central  America,  including  those  vessels 
plying  between  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  canal  and  west  coast  ports,  which 
carried  cargo  moving  between  Europe  and  South  and  Central  America,  engaged  155 
jsels  (14-2  per  cent),  with  net  tonnage  of  428,224  (11-14  per  cent),  carrying 
503,672  tons  of  cargo  (10-13  per  cent). 

Traffic  between  South  and  Central  America,  including  likewise  the  vessels 
terminating  their  voyages  at  one  of  the  canal  ports  but  moving  their  cargo  over 
this  route,  engaged  206  vessels  (18-93  per  cent),  with  net  tonnage  of  707,463  (18-4 
per  cent),  carrying  cargo  amounting  to  947,871  tons  (19-07  per  cent). 

The  route  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  the  Far 
East,  including  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  engaged  118  vessels  (10-84  per  cent), 
with  net  tonnage  of  488,517  (12-7  per  cent),  carrying  725,712  tons  of  cargo  (14-8 
per  cent). 

The  vessels  without  cargo,  or  in  ballast,  numbering  105,  had  an  aggregate  net 
tonnage  of  306,086.  This  was  9-65  per  cent  of  all  vessels,  and  7-96  per  cent  of  the 
entire  net  tonnage. 

The  average  cargo  of  the  laden  vessels  was  5,055-7  tons.  The  average  of  cargo 
among  all  the  1,088  vessels,  laden  and  in  ballast,  was  4,567  -8  tons. 

BARGE  TRAFFIC. 

The  first  handling  of  cargo  through  the  canal  was  begun  on  May  18,  1914,  with 
the  towing  of  barges  loaded  with  sugar,  and  this  traffic  was  continued  intermittently 
until  August  15,  when  the  regular  commercial  traffic  of  through  ships  began. 

The  tolls  levied  in  July,  1914,  amounted  to  $7,598.40,  all  on  barges.  The  tolls 
on  barges  in  August  were  included  with  those  on  the  ocean-going  ships,  the  aggregate 
being  $88,401.80. 

The  tolls  on  the  barge  traffic  are  carried  as  part  of  the  receipts  during  the  fiscal 
year,  but  in  the  consideration  to  be  given  the  traffic  through  the  canal  the  cargo 
handled  in  barges  will  not  be  considered.  Including  the  barge  traffic  the  total  tonnage 
of  cargo  handled  through  the  canal  during  the  fiscal  year  was  4,977,882  tons;  with- 
out the  barge  traffic,  that  is,  since  August  14,  1914,  it  was  4,969,472  tons.  From 
this  it  is  seen  that  the  barge  traffic  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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traffic  since  the  discontinuance  of  barge  service.  And  as  the  conditions  of  cperation 
were  so  different,  consideration  of  the  barge  traffic  would  be  out  of  place  in  arriving 
at  averages  in  the  consideration  of  the  regular  commercial  traffic. 


COMMODITIES. 


The  principal  commodities  passing  through  the  canal,  with  the  quantities  mov- 
ing in  each  direction,  from  August  14  to  July  1,  were  as  follows : — 


Nitrates  

Sugar . .   

Coal  

Petroleum,  refined  

Wheat  

Barley  

Manufactured  goods  of  iron  and  steel 

Lumber  

Iron  ore  

Railroad  material  

Flour  

Copper   

Cotton,  raw   

Canned  goods  

Machinery  

Oils,  crude  

Tin   

Coffee  

Manufactured  goods,  miscellaneous. . 

Cacao  

Wood   

Cement  

Iron  

Copper  ore    

Coke  

Vegetable  oils   

Textiles  

Wines  

Creosote  

Chemicals  

Skins  and  hides  

Rice ...   

Wire  fencing   

Seed  

Beans   


Atlantic 

to 
Pacific. 


21. 
279. 
220. 


196. 

2, 

2, 
56. 

3, 

2, 
44, 

6, 
32, 

3, 
24, 

2, 
24, 


411 

,088 
064 
229 
533 

234 ' 
325 
200 
106 
811 
810 
781 
955 
788 
731 
280 
718 
990 
203 
5 

637 
198 

444' 
221 
647 
686 
851 
302 
3 
037 
536 
23 
237 


Pacific 
to 

Atlantic. 


651,537 
277,776 
7,500 
32,199 
222,689 
204,751 
5,968 
179,341 
83,904 


50,283 
46,989 

4,065 
40,043 
954 
26,863 

6,304 
27,168 

2,011 
26,725 
24,531 


20,740 


13,396 
1,075 
12,537 


1,909 
11,360 
8,643 


7,160 
6,877 


The  total  of  the  foregoing  is  3,056,382  tons,  which  is  61£  per  cent  of  the  total 
cargo,  4,969,792  tons,  passing  through  the  canal  to  July  1.  The  cargo  listed  as 
"  general  cargo "  and  the  foregoing  together  constituted  over  seven-eighths  of  the 
total  traffic.    The  remaining  eighth  was  made  up  to  about  100  various  commodities-. 
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7  RADE  AM)  COMMERVM 


NATIONALITIES. 


Vessels  of  L5  nations  passed  through  the  canal  in  the  period  under  consideration. 
According  to  nationality,  the  American  vessels  led  in  number,  being  4S1,  only  seven 
more  than  tho  It!  I  British.  Vessels  of  other  nations  using  the  canal  were,  in  the 
order  of  tfeflir  numbers:  Norwegian,  41;  Chilean,  35;  Danish,  24;  Swedish,  18;  Dutch 
7;  Japanese  and  Russian,  6  each;  Peruvian,  4;  French  and  Hondu'any  3  each; 
Italian.  Nicaraguan,  and  Panamanian,  2  each.  A  table  showing  the  numbers,  by 
months  is  appended  to  this  article. 


TOLLS. 


Tho  tolls  levied  during  the  fiscal  year,  not  including  $80,872.79  levied  on  vessels 
of  the  United  States  Government,  amounted  to  $4,343,383.69.  The  current  expenses 
for  operation  and  maintenance  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $4,112,550.48.  The  excess 
of  toll  earnings  over  expenses  was,  accordingly,  $230,833.21.  These  figures,  however, 
do  not  take  into  account  the  depreciation  of  plant,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  relatively 
Blight  importance,  and  do  not  consider  the  interest  on  the  money  invested,  or  a  charge 
to  amortize  the  debt.  And  a  considerable  part  of  the  tolls  will  be  refunded  on  account 
of  the  ruling  that  the  tolls  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  equivalent  of  a  charge  of 
$1.26  per  net  ton  on  the  basis  of  measurement  for  iregistry  in  the  United  States. 
This  will  wipe  out  the  present  profit. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  earnings  by  months  during  the  year: — 

july   $  7,598  40 

August   88,401  80 

September   26.6,513  28 

October   375,787  44 

November   381,533  28 

December   410,043  60 

January   419,037  12 

February   383,904  96 

March   560,784  96 

April   442,415  49 

May   547,054  60 

June   541l,181  55 

Total  $  4,424,256  48 


CHARGES  FOR  TOLLS. 


Tolls  on  loaded  commercial  vessels  are  charged  at  $1.20  per  net  vessel  ton — each 
100  cubic  feet  of  actual  earning  capacity — the  net  tonnage  being  determined  by  the 
rules  for  the  measurement  of  vessels  for  the  Panama  canal.  Deck  load  is  charged 
for  in  addition,  at  $1.20  per  100  cubic  feet  of  space  occupied  by  deck  load. 

On  vessels  in  ballast  the  toll  charge  is  72  cents  per  net  vessel  ton,  Panama  Canal 
rules  of  measurement. 

These  basic  charges  have  been  modified,  however,  by  the  ruling  that  loaded 
vessels  shall  not  pay  more  than  the  equivalent  of  $1.25  per  net  ton  as  determined  by 
the  rules  of  measurement  for  United  States  registry ;  and  ballast  vessels  shall  not  pay 
less  than  75  cents  per  net  ton,  United  States  registry  measurement. 

Hence,  vessels  coming  to  the  canal  for  passage  should  have  certificates  of 
measurement  according  to  the  Panama  canal  rules  and  also  according  to  the  rules 
of  United  States  registry.  These  certificates  can  be  issued  at  the  ports  of  entry  to 
the  canal  but  this  might  cause  several  days'  delay  to  a  vessel. 
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CHARGES  FOR  SERVICES. 

There  is  no  charge  for  pilotage  on  vessels  passing  through  the  canal  which  do 
not  stop  at  either  terminal  port  to  discharge  or  take  on  passengers  or  cargo.  Also 
there  is  no  charge  when  they  stop  at  terminal  ports  for  the  purp033  of  taking  on 
coal,  supplies,  etc.  Pilotage  charges  when  levied  are  port  charges  and  not  a  part 
of  the  expenses  of  passing  through  the  canal. 

The  only  additional  expenses  to  which  a  vessel  may  ba  put  for  canal  transit 
proper  would  be  for  services  rendered  necessary  by  the  condition  of  the  ship.  Such 
are  charges  for  furnishing  extra  men  on  deck  to  handle  the  lines  in  passing  through 
the  locks,  when  the  ship's  crew  is  not  sufficient;  and  tug  service  for  sailing  vessels  or 
steamships  in  condition  requiring  assistance.  Under  such  conditions  the  tug  charge 
is  $15  per  hour;  or  for  complete  transit  of  the  canal,  10  cents  per  net  canal  ton  or 
four  cents  per  displacement  ton,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $150. 


PANAMA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

On  account  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
(operating  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line)  to  the  Panama  canal,  the  former 
can  very  advantageously  act  as  agent  for  other  steamship  lines  if  desired.  Upon 
regular  request,  it  will  advance  funds  for  payment  of  tolls,  fuel,  supplies,  and  attend 
to  stevedoring,  etc.  The  services  of  the  company  may  be  engaged  by  addressing  its 
home  office,  24  State  street.  New  York  city,  or  the  Superintendent,  Balboa  Heights, 
Canal  Zone. 

FUEL. 

Coal  is  supplied  to  vessels  at  both  terminal  ports,  at  the  rate  of  between  400  and 
700  tons  a  day.  The  facilities  are  being  improved.  The  present  prices  for  delivery 
from  lighters,  trimmed  in  bunkers,  are  $5.40  per  ton,  when  handled  by  ship's  gear, 
at  Cristobal;  and  at  Balboa,  $6.40.  These  prices  will  advance  to  $6  and  $7,  respec- 
tively, on  September  1,  1915.    The  coal  is  Pocahontas  standard. 

Fuel  oil  may  be  obtained  at  either  terminal  from  plants  of  the  Panama  canal 
or  from  private  corporations,  at  the  rate  of  about  1,600  barrels  an  hour.  The  price 
from  the  Panama  canal  is  $1.25  per  barrel  of  42  gallons,  sold  as  dry  oil  at  the  local 
temperature,  with  subtraction  of  the  amount  of  water  contained,  as  shown  by 
analysis.    Prices  from  the  corporations  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  them. 

Diesel  engine  oil  is  for  sale  by  several  corporations,  one  of  which  quotes  a 
general  price  of  45  shillings  per  ton  of  seven  barrels. 


SUPPLIES. 

Supplies  in  unlimited  quantities,  including  meats,  cold  storage  products, 
groceries,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  as  well  as  ships'  supplies — lubricants,  cordage,  ships' 
chandlery,  standard  articles  for  ships'  use — can  be  purchased  from  the  Panama  canal 
in  either  of  the  terminal  ports  and  delivery  can  be  made  on  short  notice.  By  govern- 
mental regulation,  these  goods  are  sold  at  fixed  prices  very  slightly  above  cost. 

Ice  is  furnished  for  33  cents  per  100  pounds  at  both  Cristobal  and  Balboa.  Tt 
is  available  in  any  quantity. 

Laundry  is  handled  quickly  and  no  advance  notice  is  required. 

Repairs  to  vessels  may  be  made  to  any  extent,  except  where  the  use  of  a  large 
dry^dock  is  required  or  the  turning  of  the  largest  crank  shafts  or  longest  line  shafts. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Ships  are  boarded  by  a  boarding  officer  immediately  on  arrival.  He  furnishes 
price  lists  and  takes  orders  for  all  kinds  of  supplies  or  fuel.  Any  supplementary 
orders  or  requests  for  any  kind  of  services  may  be  sent  to  the  captain  of  the  port, 
communication  with  whom  is  always  easy. 

The  captain  of  the  port  of  entry  is  the  local  executive  with  whom,  or  his 
authorized  immediate  representatives,  the  master  of  a  vessel  coming  into  the  canal 
will  have  dealings.  His  office  is  the  clearing  house  for  all  business  with  the  ships, 
and  is  the  Local  marine  headquarters.  It  gives  out  chronometer  comparisons,  nautical 
information  as  to  charts,  sailing  directions,  etc.,  delivers  and  receives'  mail,  and  has 
supervision  over  the  delivery  of  coal,  supplies,  etc.,  to  vessels. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

While  by  no  means  necessary,  it  is  advantageous  if  vessels  can  advise  in  advance 
when  they  will  arrive,  by  mail,  cable,  or  radio.  Mail  is  received  five  times  a  week 
from  the  United  States,  and  approximately  a  week  after  posting.  The  canal  is 
equipped  with  three  radio  stations,  two  for  areas  within  1,000  miles  of  the  terminal 
ports  and  one  which  has  a  sending  radius  of  approximately  3,000  miles. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Panama  Canal,  Balboa  Heights, 
Canal  Zone.  The  cable  address  of  the  canal  on  the  isthmus  is  Pancanal,  Panama; 
of  the  Washington  office,  Pancanal,  Washington.  Codes  used  are  A.  B.  C.  Tele- 
graphic, 5th  edition;  Lieber's;  Scott's  Shipowners'  Telegraphic  (1906);  Western 
Union  Telegraphic  (Universal  Edition),  etc. 

Shipping  people  are  invited  to  remember  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
canal  is  to  pass  ships  between  the  two  oceans  quickly.  They  are  invited,  accordingly, 
to  make  any  suggestions  by  which  this  purpose  may  be  even  more  completely  realized, 
and  to  make  inquiries  for  additional  information. 


THE  CANAL  COM  PAIRED  WITH  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC. 

The  extent  of  the  movements  through  the  canal  may  perhaps  be  better  grasped 
by  means  of  comparison  with  railway  traffic.  The  following  excerpt  from  the  new 
official  handbook  is  pertinent: — 

An  expression  of  this  quantity  in  terms  of  railway  traffic  is  illuminating.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  the  Panama  railroad  handled  643,178  tons  of 
through  freight  between  the  seaboards  of  the  isthmus.  During  the  year  the  railroad 
was  supposed  to  be  handling  more  freight  per  mile  of  track  than  any  other  railroad 
in  the  world.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  through  traffic  of  the  Panama  railroad  that 
year  was  within  9,000  tons  of  the  amount  carried  through  the  canal  during  the 
month  of  March,  1915  (which  was  635,057  tons) ;  in  other  words,  that  the  canal  has 
handled  in  a  month  almost  as  much  as  the  railroad  did  during  a  year. 

The  trains  of  the  Panama  railroad  engaged  in  hauling  through  freight  were 
made  up  from  18  to  20  loaded  cars,  carrying  in  the  aggregate  about  350  tons.  To 
handle  5,000,000  tons  of  cargo  across  the  isthmus  in  a  year  by  rail  would  require  the 
operation  of  39  trains  a  day.  It  would  mean  despatching  a  train  each  way  every 
hour  and  a  quarter,  and  trains  passing  a  given  point  about  every  40  minutes  through 
every  hour  of  the  year.  The  14,285  trains  necessary  for  handling  this  traffic  would 
have,  at  800  feet  each,  an  aggregate  length  of  over  2,142  miles,  greater  than  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  Colon.  In  a  single  train  the  cars  would  reach  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  and  back,  or  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  then  down  to 
New  Orleans,  and  leave  several  hundred  miles  of  train  to  spare. 
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During  the  month  of  March,  1915,  the  laden  vessels  going  through  the  canal  had 
an  average  of  5,040  tons  of  cargo.  Thus  the  vessels  contained,  on  an  average,  over 
14  trainloads  of  goods  each. 

The  locomotives  and  trains  of  the  Panama  railroad  are  about  the  average  in 
freight  work.  A  comparison  in  the  maximum  terms  of  railway  traffic  is  afforded  by 
the  trial  trip  made  last  year  by  what  was  called  the  world's  largest  locomotive,  the 
"  Matt  H.  Shay,"  of  the  Erie  railroad.  This  was  termed  "  three  engines  in  one," 
and  on  the  trial  trip  handled  a  train  of  55  cars  of  coal,  said  to  have  been  the  heaviest 
train  ever  hauled  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  by  one  locomotive.  This  train 
carried  4,012  tons,  which  is  less  than  the  average  load  on  each  ship  going  through 
the  canal. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRAFFIC  THROUGH 

Atlantic 


Month. 

United  States 
coastwise 

Europe  to  west 
coast  of  United 
States  and  Canada 

Europe  to  South 
and  Central  America 

United  States  to 
South  and  Central 
America. 

\  *  s- 

(  '-m  i! 

Ves- 

CVinnl 

Ves- 

Ckml 

KJcLlltvl 

Ves- 

Canal 

S(>ls 

carried 

net 

sels 

carried 

net 

sels 

carried 

net 

sels 

carried 

net 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

August.  1!>14. . 

9 

42, 326 

37,673 

S«-pt''iul  ei 

14 

83,440 

60,750 

1 

6,000 

3,401 

1 

4,500 

4,316 

3 

17,810 

9,386 

14 

69,998 

59,785 

3 

15,708 

11,658 

2 

6,532 

10,273 

4 

18,687 

14,916 

November  . . . 

20 

SI,  1  fJ 

65,319 

3 

11,220 

11,785 

2 

6,006 

7,674 

6 

19,693 

16,975 

December  

16 

66,  161 

51,383 

o 

7,414 

4,880 

3 

1,584 

6,162 

6 

17,249 

21,206 

January,  1915. 

13 

118,357 

77,362 

4 

6,494 

14,829 

4 

3,615 

7,024 

7 

19,890 

24,277 

February   

10 

59,156 

42,067 

3 

8,720 

11,428 

8 

9,20i» 

16,133 

4 

6,342 

19,347 

March..   

17 

96,544 

70,475 

4 

7,097 

13,647 

10 

4,572 

24,682 

10 

53,506 

29,573 

April  

17 

121,064 

70,189 

5 

14,038 

13,758 

8 

6,477 

13,859 

8 

28,993 

29,156 

May  

22 

118,375 

86, 333 

2 

6,873 

6,80*. 

7 

9,820 

17,902 

10 

43,406 

32, 927 

15 

91,181 

68,454 

4 

15,914 

13,073 

7 

12,984 

16,671 

21 

68,934 

61,188 

Total.  ... 

172 

951,044 

689,790 

31 

99,478 

105,264 

52 

65,299 

124,696 

79 

294,510 

258,951 

Pacific 


Month. 

United  States 
coatwise 

West  coast  of  United 
States  and  Canada 
to  Europe 

South  and  Central 
America  to  Europe 

South  and  Central 
America  to  United 
States 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
carried 

Canal 
net 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
carried 

Canal 
net 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
carried 

Canal 
net 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
carried 

Canal 
net 

August,  1914. . 
September. . . 

October  

November .... 

December  

January,  1915. 
February.    . . . 

May  

6 
9 
21 
11 
18 
11 
15 
20 
12 
19 
18 

163 

tons 

39,558 
63,458 

116,433 
95,213 
87,780 
51,319 
83, 434 
98,312 
80,660 
73,501 

105,946 

895,614 

tons 

24,329 
39,914 
76,026 
57,532 
67,690 
36,766 
55,604 
66,558 
47,728 
67,841 
75,513 

615,501 

2 
6 
14 
12 
17 
11 
14 
16 
6 
8 
5 

111 

tons 

12,000 
41,967 

103,380 
89,902 

103,860 
67,302 
92,732 

109,148 
40,556 
43,543 
31,031 

735,421 

tons 
7,330 

tons 

tons 

2 
10 
2 
9 
8 
14 
12 
20 
16 
17 
17 

127 

tons 

10,620 
71,451 
14,997 
44,633 
24,295 
67,77i 
55,209 
107,760 
88,262 
87,805 
80,558 

653,361 

tons 

11,665 
40,803 
7,642 
31,574 
23,653 
48,349 
36,431 
72,224 
61,486 
59,137 
55,548 

448,512 

59,308 
52,046 
58,815 
38,597 
53,616 
63,658 
20,669 
30,670 
14,261 

422,815 

3 
2 
8 
13 
11 
13 
16 
21 
16 

103 

18,478 
12,498 
40,784 
54,533 
37,703 
66,790 
54,541 
95,045 
58,001 

438,373 

10,768 
8,708 
26,425 
39,283 
25,691 
45,475 
42,373 
58, 167 
46,63* 

303,528 

June  

Total 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

to  Pacific. 


United  States  to  Far  East 
including  Australia 

Miscellaneous 

Ballast 

Total 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
carried 

Canal 
Net 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
carried 

Canal 
Net 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
carried 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
carried 

Canal 
net 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1 

0,780 
30,012 
51,201 
66,994 
69,427 
39,404 
07,560 
48,499 
61,512 
65,772 
120,350 

3,591 
16,748 

3 

667 

13 

49,106 
141,762 
168,069 
200,510 
179,235 
208,082 
150,987 
217,447 
237,384 
246,534 
320,019 

41,931 
109,684 
174,472 
172,825 
145,676 
169,228 
147,339 
187,568 
199,213 
240,098 
296,694 

4 

4 

15,083 
40,237 
16,882 
4,428 
5,335 
11,218 
8,010 
29,422 
40,082 
59,755 

27 

9 
11 
11 

7 

11 

8 
10 
13 
17 

33,985 
43,164 
47,748 
25,417 
47,146 
33,947 
39,517 
54,513 
67,915 

5 
3 
3 

2 
1 
1 

3 

5,943 
18,455 
17,100 
20,3i2 

"  7,229 
5,300 
2,288 
11,250 

3,618 
11,020 

9.8K9 
14,984 

"  7,234 
3,312 
1,536 

9,638 

11 

7 
2 
1 
3 
6 
10 
12 
10 

44 

54 
43 
44 
39 
57 
59 
67 
83 

102 

627,517 

413,691 

19 

87,887 

61,217 

75 

231,119 

530 

2,125,735 

1,884,728 

to  Atlantic. 


Far  East,  including 
Australia,  to  United  States 

Miscellaneous 

Ballast 

Total 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
carried 

Canal 
net 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
carried 

Canal 
net 

Ves- 
sels 

Canal 
carried 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
carried 

Canal 
net 

tons 

tons 

1 

tons 
3,400 

tons 
"3,158 

1 

4 

tons 

723 
3,055 

11 

3o 
40 

38 
57 
54 
53 
80 
00 
75 
60 

tons 

62,178 
180,276 
253,288 
242,291 
271,219 
240,925 
276,078 
417,610 
285,457 
382,174 
282,561 

tons 

44,0*7 
111,375 
153,744 
149,906 
198,018 
177,984 
175,523 
288,416 
205, 326 
252,252 
201,116 

1 

45 

46 

2 

14,500 

8,148 

4 

5 

5 
6 
2 
3 

13,887 
14,989 

16,651 
14,468 
6,301 
4,293 

1 

3 
3 
(i 
1 

7,000 
23,600 
16,438 
29,632 

7,025 

4,181 

13,053 
15,234 
28,747 
4,803 

3 
1 

2 

"  12,000 
5,000 
2,648 

10,197 

8,368 
1,389 

16 

98,195 

74,826 

8 

23,093 

18,158 

30 

74,967 

558 

2,844,057 

1,958,307 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  HOLLAND. 

Mr.  P.  Geleerd,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  information  regarding  the  crop  prospects  in  Holland.  The  observations 
on  potatoes,  by  far  the  most  important  agricultural  product  in  Holland  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  Canadians,  especially  as  the  potato  crop  in  Holland  does  not 
promise  to  be  uniformly  favourable  this  year  and  as  a  result  the  yield  will  most 
likely  remain  below  the  average: — 

Wheat. — ;The  condition  of  wheat  is  good  in  Friesland  and  North  Holland,  good 
to  very  good  in  Groningen,  South  Holland,  and  Limburg.  In  other  provinces  the  crop 
is  good. 

/.'//(•. — On  the  clay,  where  only  a  small  quantity  of  rye  is  grown,  the  condition  is 
good.  On  sand  ground  and  in  the  fen  colonies  rye  will  not  yield  a  large  crop.  The 
condition  there  ranges  from  moderate  to  fair.  On  the  whole,  the  straw  is  short, 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  unfavourable  weather  in  spring,  and  also  to  the  dry 
weather  during  the  month  of  June.  The  ears,  however,  seem  to  be  full,  and  therefore 
the  yield  in  proportion  to  the  straw  production  will  likely  be  satisfactory  and  even 
beyond  expectation. 

Wfyifer  Barley. — The  condition  of  winter  barley  is,  on  the  whole,  good. 

Oatp. — This  crop  has  suffered  much  from  the  drought,  and  although  in  some  dis- 
tricts, the  rain,  which  has  fallen  since  June  21  has  had  a  favourable  influence,  yet  the 
straw  has  remained  short  and  the  yield  will  probably  be  disappointing.  This  especially 
applies  to  sand  ground  and  the  fen  colonies,  where  the  conditions  varies  from  moder- 
ate to  fair.  Although  on  the  clay  ground  the  drought  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
crop,  and  the  straw  has  remained  short,  oats  are  better  there  than  in  the  sand  and 
fen  districts.  In  Zeeland  the  condition  is  good ;  elsewhere  it  ranges  from  fair  to  good, 
except  on  the  river  clay  in  Gelderland  and  Utrecht  where  the  crop  is  only  moderate. 

Spring  Barlqy. — The  condition  of  spring  barley  is  good  in  the  provinces  of  North 
Holland,  Zeeland  and  South  Holland,  where  this  crop  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale, 
in  Friesland  it  is  moderate;  everywhere  else  fair. 

Buckwheat. — Buckwheat  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  frost,  therefore  the 
yield  will  be  small.  The  crop  is  practically  a  failure.  In  Utrecht  and  Limburg 
where,  however,  the  area  occupied  by  buckwheat  is  small,  the  prospects  are  less 
unfavourable. 

Caraway. — In  the  province  of  Groningen  caraway  is  good.  In  the  province  of 
Zeeland  the  plants  are  thin  so  that  the  yield  will  be  a  low  average.    Elsewhere  the 

condition  is  fair. 

Bvpwn  and  Yellow  Mustard,  8&ted. — The  condition  of  this  crop  is  good.  In 
Zeeland  where  the  area  sown  with  yellow  mustard  seed  has  been  largely  extended, 
the  plants  have  short  straw,  but  the  seed  is  very  good.  In  Groningen  the  late  sown 
crop  has  been  heavily  attacked  by  caterpillars  in  many  localities. 

Flax. — In  consequence  of  the  drought  flax  has  remained  short.  From  Friesland 
it  is  reported  that  the  crop  has  recovered  in  many  places  owing  to  the  rainfall  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  yet  the  condition  on  many  plots  is  far  from  being  good.  The 
condition  in  this  province  is  in  general  fair  to  good.  In  the  other  provinces  the 
condition  is  only  fair,  in  Groningen  moderate.   Where  in  this  province  sufficient  rain 
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fell,  it  came  too  late  to  make  much  improvement.  In  Zeeland  a  large  production  of 
seed  is  expected. 

Beans. — Beans  have  suffered  from  drought.  The  condition  is  everywhere  fair 
to  good,  except  in  Friesland,  where  it  is  very  good.  In  Zeeland  growers  complain 
that  the  pods  are  thin  as  a  result  of  the  intense  sunshine.  In  the  province  of 
Utrecht  beans  have  been  damaged  by  frost,  while  in  Gelderland  the  crop  has  been 
injured  by  lice.  On  the  island  of  Walcheren,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  white 
beans  are  grown,  rain  is  greatly  needed. 

Peap. — The  condition  of  peas  is  very  good  in  Friesland,  good  in  Groningen  and 
North  Holland,  moderate  in  Zeeland.  In  Zeeland  and  Gelderland  diseases  appeared 
in  consequence  of  the  drought;  a  large  number  of  the  fields  will  thereiore  produce  a 
poor  crop. 

Household  Potatoes. — The  prospects  of  the  potato  crop  are  not  uniformly  favour- 
able. On  the  clay  it  is  comparatively*  good.  In  general,  the  potatoes  have  frequently 
suffered  from  drought.  From  Zeeland  it  is  reported  that  the  potatoes  are  badly  in 
want  of  moisture  to  develop  normally.  In  South  Holland  the  early  varieties  will 
produce  a  large  yield,  but  the  late  sown  potatoes  which  had  little  or  no  nitrogen,  are 
backward.    So  far  no  complaints  have  been  received  regarding  the  potato  disease. 

On  the  sand  ground  potatoes  have  been  damaged  by  drought  and  night  frosts, 
especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  Although  in  various  localities 
sufficient  rain  fell  after  the  frost  by  which  the  crop  recovered  to  some  extent,  the 
yield  will  most  likely  remain  below  the  average.  In  the  northern  provinces  the  condi- 
tion varies  from  moderate  to  fair,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
frost  caused  less  damage,  from  fair  to  good. 

Potatoes  for  factory  purposes. — In  the  fen  colonies  potatoes  have  suffered  most 
from  frost  and  drought.  In  the  Groningen  fen  colonies  the  condition  is  stated  to  be 
bad  to  moderate.  There  is  every  indication  of  a  low  average  crop.  However,  much 
depends  on  the  late  summer. 

Reports  from  Overijssel  state  that  the  crop  is  moderate.  In  the  province  of 
Drenthe  the  condition  is  slightly  better;  potatoes  have  recovered  here  comparatively 
well. 

Sugar  beets. — The  condition  of  sugar  beets  is,  upon  the  whole,  good.  In  various 
districts,  however,  rain  is  needed,  and  the  insufficient  nitrogen  manuring  begins  to 
affect  the  plants. 

Fodder  beets. — The  condition  of  fodder  beets  ranges  from  fair  to  good. 
Chicory. — Chicory  is  on  the  whole  good. 
Onions. — The  condition  of  onions  is  good. 

Red  clover. — The  condition  of  red  clover  is  generally  fair  to  good,  with  the 
exception  of  Limburg,  where  it  is  moderate,  and  the  fen  colonies,  where  the  crop 
is  rather  bad  to  moderate. 

Lucerne. — This  crop  is,  on  the  whole,  fair  to  good. 

Pasture  lands. — In  consequence  of  the  drought  the  meadows  have  little  grass. 
In  Zeeland  and  Limburg  there  is  a  decided  shortage.  In  the  other  provinces  the 
condition  differs  much.  On  high  ground,  especially  where  little  rain  fell,  the 
meadows  are  barren.    The  low-lying  meadows  are,  on  the  whole,  better. 

Grass  hay. — The  yield  of  grass  hay  has  not  been  large,  owing  to  the  poor  and 
dry  weather,  but  the  quality  is  reported  as  very  good. 

Clover  hay. — On  the  whole  this  crop  left  little  to  be  desired,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  In  the  province  of  Groningen  the  yield  varied  very  much,  from 
moderate  to  good. 
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CANADIAN  EXPORT  TO  ITALY. 

An  amended  and  consolidated  list  of  the  prohibited  exports  from  Canada  was 
published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Xo.  589.  In  further  reference  to  this  list,  a  memor- 
andum has  been  received  from  the  Department  of  Customs,  in  which  it  is  stated 

that— 

"  The  Order  in  Council  of  the  27th  April,  1915,  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion from  Canada  of  certain  warlike  stores,  provisions  and  victuals  in  the 
manner  therein  set  forth,  is  hereby  amended,  and  nothing  in  the  said  Order 
in  Council  shall  be  taken  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  the  said  stores,  pro- 
visions and  victuals  from  Canada  to  Italy  as  are  permitted  to  be  exported 
Eroni  Canada  to  France,  Russia  or  Japan." 

The  provisions  of  this  new  Order  in  Council  affect  classes  A  and  C,  as  appear- 
ing in  the  above  mentioned  Bulletin. 

"  Class  A  should  now  read, — 

(A)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  be  prohibited  to  all 
destinations  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions  and  Pro- 
tectorates, France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Japan,  United  States 
when  for  consumption  in  United  States  only,  or  shipped  to  specified  consignees 
in  United  Kingdom  via  United  States,  or  exported  via  United  States  under 
license  or  dispensation  from  Canada,  viz.: — 
Class  C  should  now  read, — 

(C)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  be  prohibited  to  all 
foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than 
those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Belgium,  iSpain  and 
Portugal. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  February  3,  1915,  setting  forth  the 
list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United&Kingdom  to  certain  or  all 
destinations  were  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin^o.  579.  Certain  amend- 
ments were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  585,  593g|gjjs95,  597,  600  and  602.  The 
above  mentioned  proclamations  and  orders,  together  wittijjpiendments  and  additions, 
have  now  been  revoked,  and  a  revised  and  consolidated  .jjjgt  issued,  which  has  been 
published  as  follows  in  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal: — 

(A)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  be  prohibited  to  all  destina- 
tions : — 

Aircraft  of  all  kinds,  including  aeroplanes,  airships,  and  balloons,  and  their 
component  parts,  together  with  accessories  and  articles  suitable  for  use  in 
connection  with  aircraft,  including : — non-inflammable  "  celluloid  "  sheet 
(or  similar  transparent  material  non-soluble  in  lubricating  oil,  petrol  or 
water);  aeroplane  dope;  high  tensile  steel  tubes;  aeroplane  instruments 
(aneroids,  barographs,  revolution  indicators);  aeroplane  turnbuckles;  steel 
stampings;  aeroplane  engines  and  parts; 

Animals,  pack,  saddle,  and  draught,  suitable  for  use  in  war; 

Cannon  and  other  ordnance  and  machine  guns,  and  parts  thereof; 
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prohibited  exports — Continued. 

Capsicum  and  oleo-resin  of  capsicum; 
Carbons,  suitable  for  searchlights; 

Carriages  and  mountings  for  cannon  and  other  ordnance,  and  for  machine  guns 

and  parts  thereof; 
Cartridges,  charges  of  all  kinds,  and  their  component  parts; 
Celluloid ; 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  dyestuffs,  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, and  tanning  extracts,  namely: — 
Aceto-celluloses; 
Acetone ; 

Acetylsalicylic  acid  (aspirin) ; 
Alcohol,  methylic; 

Ammonium  nitrate,  perchlorate  and  sulphocyanide ; 
Amyl  acetate; 

Anthracene  oil  and  green  oil; 
Antipyrine  (phenazone)  ; 
Anti-tetanus  serum; 

Belladonna,  its  alkaloids  and  preparations,  including  belladonna  plaster; 
Benzol; 

Caffeine  and  its  salts; 

Calcium  acetate  and  all  other  metallic  acetates; 
Cantharides  and  its  preparations; 
Carbolic  acid; 
Carbon  disulphide; 

Chloral  and  its  preparations,  including  chloramid; 
Chlorates,  perchlorates,  and  nitrates,  all  metallic; 

Coal  tar  distillation  products,  being  the  fractions  of  the  distillation  pro- 
ducts of  coal  tar  between  benzol  and  cresol; 

Coal  tar  products  for  use  in  dye  manufacture,  including  aniline  oil  and 
aniline  salt; 

Collodion; 

Cresol,  and  all  preparations  of  cresol  (including  cresylic  acid)  and  nitro- 

cresol  (except  saponified  cresol)  ; 
Cyanamide ; 

Diethylbarbituric  acid  (veronal)  and  veronal  sodium; 
Dimethylaniline ; 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs  manufactured  from  coal  tar  products; 
Fmetin  and  its  salts; 

Ergot  of  rye,  not  including  liquid  extract  or  other  medicinal  preparations 

of  ergot; 
Eucaine  hydrochlor; 
Fusel  oil  (amyl  alcohol) ; 
Gentian  and  its  preparations; 
Glycerine,  crude  and  refined; 
Henbane  and  its  preparations; 
Hydroquinone; 
Indigo,  natural ; 
1  pccacuanlia  root ; 
-Manganese,  peroxide  of 
Methylanilinc ; 
Neo-salvarsan  ; 
Nitric  acid ; 
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PROHIBITED  EXPORTS'. — Continued. 

(  lu'inirals,  etc. — ( 'out in  ued. 
.Nitrotoliiol; 
N ovoeain ; 

Opium  ;uul  its  preparations  and  alkaloids; 
Paraffine,  liquid  medicinal; 
Paraformaldehyde  and  trioxymetliylene; 
Paraldehyde; 
"Peptone  Witte"; 
Phenacetin ; 

Picric  acid  and  its  components; 

Potash,  caustic; 

Potassium  cyanide; 

1  'otassdum  permanganate ; 

Protargol,  not  including  silver  proteinate; 

Pyridine; 

Saccharin  (including-  "  saxin  ") ; 

Salicylic    acid,    methyl    salicylate,    sodium    salicylate,    and  theobromine- 

sodium  salicylate; 
Salol; 

Salvarsan;  »  • 

Santonin  and  its  preparations; 
Sulphonal ; 

Sulphur,  and  ispent  oxide  of  sulphur; 
Sulphur  dioxide,  liquefied; 
Sulphuric  acid; 

Tanning,  extracts  for  use  in,  the  following: — 
Chestnut  extract; 
UJakwood  extract; 
Thorium,  oxide  and  salts  of; 
Thymol  and  its  preparations; 
Toluol  and  mixtures  containing  toluol; 
Trephenyl  phosphate; 
Trional: 
Valonia; 
Coal  tar,  crude: 

(  <>mpasses,  other  than  ships'  compasses: 
Cotton  fabric  suitable  for  aircraft: 
Cotton  wa.ste  of  all  descriptions; 
Explosives  of  all  kinds ; 
Field  glasses  and  telescopes; 

Firearms,  rifled,  of  all  kinds,  and  their  component  parts; 
Flax  fabric,  suitable  for  aircraft; 
Flax,  raw; 

Forage  and  food  which  may  be  used  for  animals,  namely : — 

Beans,  including  haricot  beans,  Burmah  and  Rangoon  beans; 
Brewers'  and  distillers'  grains; 
Brewers'  dried  yeast; 

Cakes  and  meals,  the  following,  namely: — 
Cocoanut  and  poonac  cake; 
Compound  cakes  and  meal; 

Cottonseed  cake,  decorticated  and  undecorticated,  and  cotton-seed  meal;: 
Gluten  meal  and  gluten  feed ; 
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prohibited  exports. — Continued. 

Cakes  and  meals,  etc. — Continued. 

Linseed  cake  and  meal; 

Maize  germ  meal; 

Maize  meal  and  flour. 
Hay; 
Lentils; 
Maize ; 

Malt  dust,  malt  flour,  culms,  sprouts  or  combings; 
Offals  of  corn  and  grain,  including: — 
Bran  and  pollard; 

Mill  dust  and  screenings  of  all  kinds; 

Rice  meal  (or  bran)  and  dust; 

Sharps  and  middlings; 
Patent  and  proprietary  cattle  foods  of  all  kinds; 
Straw ; 

Glass  for  optical  instruments; 
Gold  beaters'  skin; 

Grindery,  the  following  articles  of,  used  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes : — 
Brass  rivets,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine; 
Cutlan  studs,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine; 
Heel  attaching  pins,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine; 

Lasting  tacks  or  rivets,  including  iron  shoe  rivets,  for  use  by  hand  or 
machine ; 

Steel  bills,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine; 

Heel  tips; 

Heel  tip  nails; 

Hobnails  of  all  descriptions; 

Protector  studs; 

Screwing  wire; 

Harness  and  saddlery  which  can  be  used  for  military  purposes,  including  metal 

fittings  for  such  harness  or  saddlery; 
Heliographs; 

Hemp,  other  than  Manila  hemp; 

Hides  of  cattle,  buffaloes  and  horses,  and  calf  skins; 
Hosiery  needles ; 
Iron  pyrites  ; 

Jute  piece  goods  and  bags  and  sacks  made  of  jute; 

Jute  yarns; 

Khaki  woollen  cloth; 

Leather,  undressed  or  dressed,  suitable  for  saddlery,  harness,  military  boots  or 

military  clothing; 
Magnetos; 

Meat,  namely,  beef  and  mutton,  fresh  or  refrigerated; 
Oats; 

Periscopes; 

Projectiles  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts; 
Range-finders  and  parts  thereof; 
Sheepgut ; 

Silk  cloth,  silk  braid,  silk  thread,  suitable  for  cartridges; 
Silk  noils; 

Silk,  Shantung,  in  the  piece; 
Spirits,  methylated; 

Spirits  of  a  strength  of  not  less  than  43  degrees  above  proof ; 
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Swords,  bayonets  and  other  arms  (not  being  firearms)  and  parts  thereof; 
Tarpaulins  and  wagon  covers; 
Wheat,  wheat  Hour  and  wheat  meal; 
Wood,  namely : — 
Ash; 

Ash  three-ply  wood; 

Spruce; 

Walnut  wood; 

Zinc  (including  zinc  ashes,  zinc  rods,  zinc  sheets,  spelter,  and  spelter  dross). 

(B  )  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  be  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  other  than  British  possessions  and  protectorates: — 

Accoutrements,  namely,  web  equipment,  leather  belts,  leather  bandoliers,  leather 
pouches,  other  leather  articles  of  personal  equipment  suitable  for  military 

purposes; 
Alunite; 

Blankets,  coloured,  exceeding  3£  pounds  in  weight,  containing  wool; 
Bone  ash; 

Boots,  heavy,  for  men; 

(  amp  equipment,  articles  of,  including  tents  and  their  component  parts,  wooden 
huts,  ovens,  camp  kettles,  buckets,  lanterns,  and  horse  rugs; 

Carts,  two-wheeled,  capable  of  carrying  15  cwt.  or  over,  and  their  component 
parts; 

Chemicals,  drugs,  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations,  namely: — 
Acetanilide; 

Aconite  and  its  preparations  and  alkaloids; 

Ammonia  and  its  salts,  whether  simple  or  compound,  other  than  ammonium 

nitrate,  perchlorate  and  sulpho-cyanide ; 
Ammonia,  liquefied; 
Ammonia  liquor; 

Antimony,  sulphides  and  oxides  of; 
Benzoic  acid  (synthetic)  and  benzoates; 
Bromine  and  alkaline  bromides; 
Calcium  carbide; 
Carbon  tetrachchloride ; 
Chloride  of  tin; 

Chlorine  (including  liquefied  chlorine) ; 

Cocao  and  its  preparations  and  alkaloids ; 

Copper  iodide; 

Copper,  suboxide  of; 

Copper  sulphate; 

Cresol  (saponified) ; 

Formic  aldehyde; 

Hexamethylene  tetramin  (urotropin)  and  its  preparations; 

Hydrobromic  acid; 

Hydrochloric  acid; 

Magnesium  chloride  and  sulphate; 

Mercury,  salts  and  preparations  of  (other  than  nitrate  of  mercury)  ; 
Oxalic  acid; 

Oxides  and  salts  (other  than  chlorates,  perchlorates,  and  nitrates)  of  the 
following  metals: — 
Aluminium; 
Cobalt ; 
Nickel ; 
Tungsten; 
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Chemicals,  drugs,  etc. — Continued. 
Phosphorus  and  its  compounds; 

Potash  salts  (except  potassium  chlorate,  cyanide,  nitrate  (saltpetre),  per- 

chlorate,  and  permanganate)  ; 
Prussiate  of  soda; 

Sodium  hyposulphite  (thiosulphate)  ; 
Tartaric  acid,  cream  of  tartar,  and  alkaline  tartrates; 
Urea  and  its  compounds  ; 
Zinc  chloride  and  sulphate; 
Coal  sacks; 

Deer  skins,  dressed  and  undressed; 

Draw  plates,  jewelled,  for  drawing  steel  wire,  and  diamonds  prepared  for  use 
therein  ; 

Electros  for  printing  purposes,  composed  of  lead,  antimony,  and  copper; 
Ferro  alloys,  including: — 

Ferro-chrome; 

Ferro-manganese ; 

Ferro-molybdenum ; 

Ferro-nickel ; 

Ferro-titanium ; 

Ferro-tungsten ; 

Ferro-vanadium ; 

Spiegeleisen ; 
Ferro-silicon; 
Forges,  portable; 

Goat  skins,  dressed  and  undressed; 

Graphite,  including  foundry  (moulding)  plumbago  and  plumbago  for  lubricating; 
Guanos; 

Hemp,  the  following  manufactures  of: — 
Cloth ; 

Cordage  and  twine,  not  including   cordage   or    twine  of  Manila  hemp  or 
reaper  or  binder  twine; 
Horse  shoes; 
Jute,  raw  and  carded ; 
Lubricants; 

Maps  and  plans  of  any  place  within  the  territory  of  any  belligerent,  or  within 
the  area  of  military  operations,  on  a  .scale  of  four  miles  to  one  inch,  or  on 
any  larger  scale,  and  reproductions  on  any  scale  by  photography  or  other- 
wise of  such  maps  or  plans; 

Metals  and  ores,  namely : — 

Aluminium,  manufactures  of  aluminium,  and  alloys  of  aluminium; 
Antimony  and  alloys  of  antimony,  including  anti-friction  metal ; 
Pauxite; 
Chrome  ore; 
Cobalt ; 

Copper  unwrought  and  part  wrought,  all  kinds,  including  alloys  of  copper 
(such  as  brass,  gun  metal,  naval  brass  and  delta  metal,  phosphor  copper, 
phosphor  bronze,  and  solder  containing  copper),  copper  and  brass 
circles,  slabs,  bars,  ingots,  scrap,  rods,  and  plates,  and  also  wrought 
copper  of  the  following  descriptions: — Copper  and  brass  pipc>,  sheets, 
solid  drawn  tubes,  condenser  plates,  copper  wire,  brass  wire,  bronze  wire, 
perforated  brass  sheets,  perforated  brass  linings,  and  copper  foil; 
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I. pig,  sheet  or  pipe  (including'  solder  containing-  lead); 
Lead  ore; 

Manganese  and  manganese  ore; 
Mercury ; 

Molybdenum  and  molybdenite; 
Nickel  and  nickel  ore; 
Scheelite ; 
Selenium ; 

Steel  containing  tungsten  or  molybdenum  or  both,  and  any  tools  or  other  articles 

made  from  such  steel; 
Tin  and  tin  ore; 
Tungsten ; 
Vanadium ; 
Wolframite; 
WibltVnitd: 
Zinc  ore; 

Mica  (including  mica  splittings)  and  micanite; 

Mineral  jellies; 

Mines  and  parts  thereof; 

Oil,  blast  furnace  (except  creosote  and  creosote  oil)  ; 
Oil  fuel,  shale; 

Oils  and  fats,  all  animal  and  vegetable,  including  fatty  acids,  but  not  including' 
essential  oils; 

Oil,  whale  (train,  blubber,  sperum),  seal  oil,  shark  oil,  fish  oil  generally,  and 

mixtures  or  compounds  of  any  of  the  foregoing; 
Oleaginous  nuts,  seeds  and  products,  namely: — 

Castor  beans; 

Cocoanuts; 

Copra ; 

Cotton  seed; 

Ground  nuts,  earth  nuts,  or  pea-nuts  (Arachides)  ; 

Hempseed ; 

Linseed; 

Palm  nuts  and  palm  kernels; 
Poppy  seeds; 
Rape  or  colza  seed; 
Sesame  seed; 
Soya  beans; 
Sunflower  seed; 
Paraffine  wax,  wax  candles,  and  waxed  paper; 

Petroleum,  fuel  oil  (including  turpentine  substitute  and  paraffine  oil)  ; 
Petroleum,  gas  oil; 

Petroleum  spirit  and  motor  spirit  (including  Shell  spirit)  ; 
Phosphate  rock,  viz : — 
Apatites ; 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  alumina; 
Pigskins,  dressed  or  undressed; 

Provisions  and  victuals  which  may  be  used  as  food  for  man,  namely: — 
Animals,  living,  for  food; 

Barley,  barley  meal,  and  pearled  and  pot  barley; 
Butter ; 

Cheese; 

Eggs  in  shells; 
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Provisions  and  victuals1 — Continued. 
Lard  and  imitation  lard ; 
Malt; 

Margarine; 

Milk,  condensed,  sweetened  or  not; 
Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats; 

Peas,  except  tinned  and  bottled  peas  and  peas  packed  in  cardboard  boxes. 

and  similar  receptacles; 
Sugar,  refined  and  candy; 
Sugar,  unrefined; 
Rope  (steel  wire)  and  hawsers; 

Rubber  (including  raw,  waste  and  reclaimed  rubber,  solutions  containing  rubber, 
jellies  containing  rubber,  or  any  other  preparations  containing  rubber,  and 
also  including  balata,  gutta-percha,  and  the  following  varieties  of  rubber, 
viz. : — Borneo,  Guayule,  Jelutong,  Palembang,  Pontianac,  and  all  other 
substances  containing  caoutchouc)  and  goods  made  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber ; 
including  tires  for  motor  vehicles  and  for  cycles,  together  with  articles  or 
materials  especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  tires;; 

Searchlights ; 

Sheepskins,  tanned; 

Sheepskins,  whether  woolled  or  not ; 

Signalling  lamps  of  all  kinds  capable  of  being  used  for  signalling  Morse  or  other 

code,  and  component  parts  of  such  lamps; 
Submarine  sound  signalling  apparatus; 
Surgical  bandages  and  dressings  (including  buttercloth)  ; 

Tanning  substances  of  all  kinds  (including  extracts  for  use  in  tanning)  except 

chestnut  extract,  oakwood  extract,  and  valonia; 
Telephone  sets  and  parts  thereof,  field  service  telegraph  and  telephone  cable ; 
Torpedo  nets; 
Torpedo  tubes; 
Torpedoes  and  parts  thereof ; 
Tungsten  filaments  for  electric  lamps; 
Turpentine  (oil  and  spirit)  ; 
Uniform  clothing  and  military  equipment; 

Vessels,  boats  and  craft  of  all  kinds ;  floating  docks  and  their  component  parts ; 
Wagons,  four-wheeled,  capable  of  carrying  one  ton  and  over  and  their  component 
parts ; 

Wax,  mineral  and  vegetable,  except  Carnauba  wax; 

Wire,  barbed,  and  galvanized  wire,  and  implements  for  fixing  and  cutting  the 

same  (but  not  including  galvanized  wire  netting)  ; 
Wire,  steel,  of  all  kinds; 
Wood  tar,  and  wood  tar  oil; 
Wool,  raw  (sheep's  and  lambs') ; 
Wool  tops; 
Wool  noils; 
Wool  waste; 

Woollen  rags,  applicable  to  other  uses  than  manure,  pulled  or  not; 

Woollen  and  worsted  cloth  suitable  for  uniform  clothing,  not  including  women's 

dress  stuffs  or  cloth  with  pattern; 
Woollen  and  worsted  yarns; 

Woollen  jerseys,  cardigan  jackets,  woollen  gloves,  woollen  socks,  and  men's 
woollen  underwear  of  all  kinds. 
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I      Chat  the  exportation  of  the  following'  goods  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
ports   in    Kmvpr  ;unl  on   the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France, 
Russia  (excepl  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 
Anchors  ami  chain  cables; 

Armour  plates,  armour  quality  castings,  and  similar  protective  material; 
Asbestos;  .  ... 

Bags  and  sacks  of  all  kinds  (except  bags  and  sacks  made  of  jute  and  paper  bags)  ; 
Bicycles,  ami  their  component  parts; 

Binder  twine;  ....... 

Bladders,  casings  and  sausage  skins; 
Camphor ; 
Carnauba  wax; 
Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: — 

Arsenic  and  its  compounds; 

Bichromate  of  soda; 

Bismuth  and  its  salts  (except  bismuth  nitrate)  ; 
Iodine  and  its  preparations  and  compounds; 
Nux  vomica  and  its  alkaloids  and  preparations; 
Tin  compounds  of,  other  than  chloride  of  tin  and  tin  ore; 
Chronometers  and  all  kinds  of  nautical  instruments; 

Compasses  for  ships,  and  parts  thereof,  including  fittings  such  as  binnacles; 
Cotton,  raw; 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread; 

Firearms,  unrifled,  for  sporting  purposes; 

Flaxen  canvas,  namely: — 

Hammock  canvas; 

Kitbag  canvas; 

Merchant  Navy  canvas; 

Royal  Navy  canvas; 

Tent  canvas ; 

Forage  and  food  which  may  be  used  for  animals,  namely : — 
Buckwheat; 

Cakes  and  meals,  the  following,  namely : — 
Biscuit  meal; 
Calf  meal; 

Fish  meal  and  concentrated  fish; 
Ground  nut  or  earth  nut  cake  and  meal; 
Hempseed  cake  and  meal; 
Husk  meal; 
Locust  bean  meal; 
Meat  meal; 

Palmnut  cake  and  meal; 

Poppyseed  cake  and  meal; 

Rapeseed  or  colzaseed  cake  and  meal; 

Sesame  seed  cake  and  meal; 

Soya  bean  cake  and  meal; 

Sunflower  seed  cake  and  meal; 
Chick  peas,  pigeon  peas,  gram  or  dhol ; 
Dari ; 
Millet; 

Molasses  for  cattle  feeding; 
Grindstones,  carborundum  wheels,  and  emery  wheels; 

Gums,  resins,  balsams,  and  resinous  substances  of  all  kinds,  except  such  as 
contain  caoutchouc; 
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Hair,  animal,  of  all  kinds;  and  tops,  noils  and  yarns  of  animal  hair; 
Implements  and  apparatus  designed  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  for  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  arms  or  ot  war  material  for 
use  on  land  or  sea,  namely,  plant  for  cordite  and  ammunition  factonies, 
viz. : — 

Cordite  presses; 
Dies  for  cartridge  cases; 
Gauges  for  shells  or  cartridge; 
Incorporators; 
Lapping  machines; 
Rifling  machines; 
Wire-winding  machines; 
Intrenching  tools  and  intrenching  implements,  namely,  pick-axes  and  grubbers, 
whether  of  combination  pattern  or  otherwise;  spades  and  shovels  of  all  desci  ip- 
tions;    helves   and  handles  for  pick-axes,  grubbers,   spades   and  shovels; 
and  machinery  for  trenching  and  ditching; 
Lacs  of  all  kinds,  including  shellac,  gum  lac,  seed  lac,  stick  lac,  and  other  forms 

of  lac,  but  not  including  lac  dye; 
Lignum  vitae; 
Linen  close  canvas; 
Linen  duck  cloth; 
Machinery,  metal-working; 
Mahogany ; 

Mess  tins,  and  water  bottles  for  military  use; 
Metals  and  ores,  namely : — 

Copper  ore; 

Iron  ore; 

Iron,  haematite  pig; 
Monazite  sand; 

Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  including  motor  bicycles,  and  their  component  parts 

and  accessories; 
Packings,  engine  and  boiler  (including  slagwool)  ; 

Provisions  and  victuals  which  may  be  used  as  food  for  man,  namely: — 
Cassava  powder  and  tapioca; 
Cocoa  powder; 

Herrings,  cured  or  salted,  in  barrels  or  cases,  including  dry  salted  herrings 

and  herrings  in  brine; 
Mandioca  or  tapioca  flour; 
Onions; 

Potatoes ;  » 

Kice  and  rice  flour ; 

Rye,  rye  flour  and  meal; 

Sago  and  sago  meal  and  flour; 

Soups,  compressed  and  desicated; 

Tinned  and  potted  meats  and  extract  of  meat; 
Railway  material,  both  fixed  and  rolling  stock; 
Rattans; 

Seeds,  clover  and  grass; 
Shipbuilding  materials,  namely: — 

Boiler  tubes; 

Condenser  tubes ; 

Iron  and  steel  castings  and  forcings  for  hulls  and  machinery  of  -hip.-: 
Jron  and  stool  plates  and  sectional  materials  for  shipbuilding; 
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Shipbuilding  materials,  namely — Continued. 

Merino  engines,  and  parts  thereof; 

Ships'  auxiliary  machinery; 
Sounding  maehines  and  gear; 

\\  legraphs,  wireless  telegraphs  and  telephones,  materials  for; 
Terneplat.es  ; 

l'iu  plate-,  including  tin  boxes  and  tin  canisters  for  food  packing. 

(D)  Thai  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  be  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  and  Allied  countries. 

Coal  i  ineluding  anthracite  and  steam,  gas,  household  and  all  other  kinds  of  coal) 
and  coke. 


BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

BEAZIL. 

Report  of  the  Trade  of  Brazil  for  the  Years  1912-13. 

(By  the  Third  Secretary  to  His  Majesty's  Legation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.) 

GENERAL. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1912  the  increasing  prosperity  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil 
gave  litttle  indication  of  the  general  decline  that  was  to  follow  in  1913.  Rubber  and 
coffee,  upon  which  Brazil  mainly  depends  for  the  meeting  of  her  foreign  obligations, 
contributed  in  1912  84  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  coffee  exports  was  almost  .entirely  due  to  the  high  prices  ruling.  Rubber 
prices  fell  considerably,  but  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  exported.  The 
balance  in  favour  of  exports  plus  capital  imported  from  abroad  enabled  the  country 
to  meet  punctually  its  foreign  obligations,  while  the  large  importation  of  gold  was 
a  further  sign  of  prosperity. 

This  prosperity  was  suddenly  arrested  through  the  stringency  in  foreign  money 
markets  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  war.  Brazil  had  for  so  long 
grown  accustomed  to  the  unchecked  inflow  of  foreign  capital,  that  directly  t,hat 
assistance  was  withheld,  her  economic  development  suffered  an  immediate  set-back. 
During  the  five  years,  1908-12,  Brazil  had  only  to  ask  for  money  to  get  it.  Much  of 
me  capital  borrowed  was  no  doubt  fruitfully  employed,  but  much  of  it  was  expended 
in  luxurious  and  unproductive  undertakings.  The  easy  acquisition  of  capital  led 
both  the  Government  and  private  individuals  to  be  extravagant  from  over-confidence. 
The  withdrawal  of  capital  was  followed  by  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  the  chief 
Brazilian  products — rubber  and  coffee.  The  Government  were  unable  to  meet  obliga- 
tions they  had  incurred  upon  railways  quite  apart  from  the  indebtedness  they  were 
under  to  many  enterprises  of  doubtful  value.  Many  businesses  founded  upon  appar- 
ently prosperous  conditions,  when  pressed  by  their  creditors,  had  to  go  into  liquida- 
tion. It  was  tho  combination  of  all  these  causes  which  led  to  the  present  crisis.  The 
serious  character  of  the  present  situation  has  convinced  the  Brazilian  authorities  of 
the  necessity  of  minimizing  its  effects  by  practising  strict  economy  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  administration,  but  while  the  Finance  Department,  aided  by  the 
Bank  of  Brazil,  is  setting  an  excellent  example   in  this   respect,  there  is  still  an 
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inclination  to  embark  upon  undertakings  which  might  well  be  left  over  to  more 
prosperous  times.  However  much  individual  ministers  may  try  and  cut  down 
expenditure,  the  finances  of  the  country  can  never  be  kept  under  proper  control  as 
long  as  Congress  votes  huge  sums  outside  the  Budget  in  a  series  of  special  credits. 

In  considering  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  present  financial  straits, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  one  permanent  cause  which,  in  times  of  crisis 
or  prosperity,  must  always  stand  in  the  way  of  the  country  progressing  as  rapidly  as 
her  great  wealth  and  natural  resources  entitle  her  to,  and  that  is  the  customs  tariff. 
The  duties  have  risen  to  such  an  extent  in  the  last  25  years — in  some  cases  having 
risen  by  1,000  per  cent — that  the  Brazilian  tariff  is  now  more  fanatically  protectionist 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  order  to  afford  the  utmost  protection 
to  national  industries,  the  tariff  shuts  out  these  goods  which  can  only  be  produced 
in  Brazil  with  considerable  difficulty  and  at  enormous  sacrifice  of  both  labour  and 
capital,  and  admits  under  heavy  taxes  those  classes  of  goods  which  could  be  most 
advantageously  produced  at  home.  Such  a  system  benefits  neither  the  rich  nor  the 
poor.  The  rich  industrialist  could  make  equally  good  profits  by  developing  industries 
more  suited  to  the  country  and  so  lessening  the  cost  of  living  for  himself  and  others. 
The  apparent  apathy  with  which  (with  rare  exceptions)  the  poor  man  regards  the 
growing  cost  of  living  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  low  standard  of  living  to  which 
he  has  grown  accustomed.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing 
?hould  be  at  least  three  times  in  excess  of  European  prices,  and  that  the  conditions 
of  living  in  Brazil  are  becoming  daily  more  intolerable. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  indication  of  the  serious  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  during  the  last  25  years  as  brought  about  by  the  changes  in  the  Brazilian 


tariff:— 

Present. 

Tariff,  1887.  Tariff,  1896.  Tariff. 

Milreis  Milreis  Milreis 

( paper. )  (paper. )  ( paper. ) 

Batiste  Per  kilo.    2    $740  5    $486  24  $180 

Woollen  cloth                                      "         3      &00  8      000  10  700 

Silk  hats  Bach    2      20'0  6>      300  8  600 

Shoes  Per  pair.     2>      800  6      400  9  40'0 

Rice  Per  kilo.    0      025  0      060  0  215 

Potatoes                                               "         0      010  0      020  0  107 

Maize                                                   "         0      015  0      030  0  040 

Butter                                                  "         o      580  1      200  2  0'3'0 

Veal                                                               5      000  15      000  40  000 


IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  Brazilian  imports  increased  by  a  considerable  amount  during 
1912,  in  which  year  the  total  rose  to  £63,424,637,  or  an  increa&e  over  1911  of  over 
£10,000,000.  The  imports  for  1913  amounted  to  £67,169,929,  which  exceeded  the 
exports  by  £2,557,637. 

The  increase,  in  1912,  was  shared  generally  by  all  classes  of  imports.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  arises  not  only 
from  the  purchase  of  a  greater  quantity  of  necessaries,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  from 
the  almost  universal  rise  in  prices  in  the  foreign  markets  in  general  which  was 
particularly  characteristic  of  the  year.  Account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  increased 
cost  of  transport,  which  was  equal  in  1912  to  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

The  imports  during  1912  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

Milreis  (paper). 


Class      I. — Live  animate     &,68,0I834 

II.  — Raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured  goods..    ..  Iini.jsojni 

III.  — Manufactured  goods   5#3,017,338 

IV.  — Food  supplies,  etc   222\3'S)n,4  72 
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The  increase  of  66  per  cent  m  the  imports  of  live  stock  during  1912  was  due 
principally  fco  the  much  greater  number  of  horned  cattle  imported. 

In  the  class  for  raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured  articles,  there  was  a 
corresponding  increase  of  24  per  cent,  owing  to  the  greater  quantities  imported  of 
most  of  the  commodities  belonging  to  this  class  and  notably  in  the  case  of  iron,  steel, 
eoal,  cement,  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  perfumery,  paint,  dyes,  etc.,  wool, 
timber  and  other  articles. 

Class  1 1 1  showed  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  There  was  an  increase  in  most  of 
the  articles  included  in  this  class,  and  particularly  in  machinery,  utensils,  tools, 
wroughl  iron  and  steel,  motor  cars,  chemical  products,  drugs,  kerosene,  finished  tim- 
ber and  steamships.  Cotton  textile  goods,  cotton  yarn,  spun  silk,  skins  and  tanned 
leather,  and  linen  yarn  showed  a  decrease. 

Class  IV  showed  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  as  compared  with  1911.  The  increase 
was  chiefly  in  codfish,  olive  oil,  raw  and  dried  fruits,  wheat,  wheaten  flour,  and  com- 
mon  wines.    Rice,  meat  and  a  few  other  articles  showed  a  decrease. 

VALUE   OF  IMPORTS   FROM  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  the  value  of  their  respective  exports  to 
Brazil  in  1912  were  as  follows: — 

Proportion  to 
Total  Imports. 


Milreis  (paper). 

Per  cent 

  239,554,161 

2'5  -2' 

  163,6i36,048 

•17-2 

  148,485,544 

15  '6 

  85,651,5-25 

9 

  71,349,377 

7-5. 

  51,211,483 

5  -4 

.  .   45,028,'3'01 

4-7 

Italy  

  37,331,972 

3  -9 

  23,821,933 

2-5 

  19,487,324 

2 

Austria-Hungary  

  13,564,417 

1  -4 

1  -2 

Spain  

  10,023,483 

1  -1 

Norway  

  9,684,549 

1 

0  -7 

As  regards  British  possessions  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  imports  from  India 
(owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  imports  of  rice)  and  New  Zealand. 

A  general  increase  of  imports  in  1912  from  the  principal  foreign  countries  was 
recorded. 

Thus,  compared  with  1911,  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by 
4  per  cent,  from  Germany  by  23  per  cent,  from  France  by  9  per  cent,  and  from  the 
United  States  by  40  per  cent. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  value  of  some  of  the  more  important  classes 
of  merchandise  imported  into  Brazil  during  the  three  years,  1910-12,  together  with 
some  particulars  as  to  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

Value  of  Imports  of  Cotton  and  Linen  and  Woollen  Manufactures. 


Description.  1910.  1911.  1912. 

Milreis  (paper).  Milreis  (paper).  Milreis  (paper). 

Cotton  goods   ..  66,212,326  76,707,949  64,961,217 

Woollen  goods  ..  10,488,127  12,431,905  12,405,779 

Linen  goods   6,987,892  7,984,700  6,783,162 


An  examination  of  these  figures  proves  that  Brazil  is  growing  less  and  less 
dependent  upon  foreign  manufactures  for  her  needs.  The  cotton  mills,  protected  by 
enormous  duties,  have  widely  increased  their  scope  during  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
is  no  longer  profitable  to  import  the  lower  grades  of  cloth  to  which  local  manufac- 
turers confine  their  attention. 
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The  following  are  the  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  machinery  imported  accord- 
ing to  principal  countries  of  origin  in  1912 : — 


Articles 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

Milreis  (paper). 

Milreis  (paper). 

Milreis  (paper) 

1,440,861 

242,963 

240,531 

4,751,704 

2,045,223 

2,147,487 

1,421,013 

3,988,679 

5,783,799 

1,760,080 

4,251,435 

6,36S,S01 

325,393 

2,997,733 

4,S30,440 

8,586,555 

5,513,155 

713,224 

260,579 

553,324 

1,265,322 

Machinerv,  unenumerated .  .  . 

7,354,134 

6,951,922 

10,989,713 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  imports  of  machinery  in  1912.  The  most 
conspicuous  increase  was  that  in  industrial  machinery,  which  throws  an  interesting 
light  upon  manufacturing  enterprise  in  this  country.  The  progress  in  railway 
development  is  shown  in  the  increased  imports  of  locomotives,  in  which  the  United 
States  has  the  "principal  share.  The  United  Kingdom  no  .longer  competes  on  equal 
terms  with  either  Germany  or  the  United  States  in  this  branch.  The  United  States 
also  hold  their  own  in  agricultural  machinery,  typewriting  machines,  electrical 
machines,  and  in  miscellaneous  machinery. 


Value  of  Imports  of  Principal  Kinds  of  Machinery. 

'Milreis  (paper).  Milreis  (paper).  Milreis  (paper). 

Description.                      1910.  1911.  1912. 

Electrical  machinery                          9,761,634  12,462,2'05  14.S67.2S2 

Locomotives                                         6,453,742  9,340,750  11,5S5,752 

Motor   locomobiles                              2,546.742  4,335,087  4,513,32S 

Sewing  machines                                4,734,406  5,S29,928  S,1S4,51S 

Industrial  machinery                          9,329,726  11,777,445  17,795,468 

Agricultural  machinery                      1,553,804  1,914,630  2,169,3S2 

Machinery,  unenumerated..    ..      1S,18S,S31  25,048,131  3l,121,S73 


Motor  cars  have  invaded  the  larger  cities,  and  3,785  cars,  valued  at  a  little  over 
£1,100,000,  were  imported  in  1912.    Only  205  of  these  were  of  British  make. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURES. 

This  class  of  imports  represents  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  imports  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  every  year.  The  value  of  these 
imports  rose  from  73,555,557  milreis  in  1910  to  101,745,225  milreis  in  1912. 


Value  of  the  Leading  Imports  of  Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel  Goods. 


Description. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

Milreis  (paper). 

Milreis  (paper). 

Milreis  (paper) 

7,264,685 

10,497,S92 

S, 902, 462 

3,100,098 

3,692,554 

6,366,107 

3,107,603 

3, 737.29S 

3,690,544 

4,814,458 

5,296,293 

4,393,230 

7,926,294 

6,568,450 

9,576.949 

19,913,902 

19.703.53S 

29,000,773 

6,857,740 

6,897,S22 

12,277,624 

Manufactures     of  iron. 

un- 

enumerated  

9,411,520 

12,164,409 

12.S14.620 

The  heaviest  increases  are  in  structural  material,  rails  and  pipes,  which  arc 
accounted  for  respectively  by  improvement  of  house  construction,  by  railway  develop- 
ment, and  by  the  new  water  supplies  in  the  larger  cities. 

Cutlery  is  largely  imported  from  Germany,  but  Sheffield  cutlery  i>  finding  a  Larger 
market  and  is  preferred  to  the  Xorth  American  product,  of  which  the  import-  arc 
falling  off. 
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[MPORis  of  Iron  and  Stool  Manufactures  by  Principal  Countries  of  Origin. 


Country.  1910.  1911.  1912. 

Milreis.  Milreis.  Milreis. 

I'nited  Kingdom   IS, 754,753  20,279,263'  23,576,702 

Germany   14,882,488  18,307, 182  22:,117,952 

Belgium   13,237,028  11,233,924  16,227,075 

United  States   8,418,825  12,368,436  15,455,212 


A-  has  been  already  pointed,  out,  this  remarkable  increase  is  due  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  country  in  recent  years,  more  especially  in  relation  to  town  build- 
ing and  the  construction  of  railways.  In  rails  and  railway  accessories  Belgium  alone 
supplied  10,255,760  milreis  worth,  nearly  a  third  of  the  amount  imported.  Germany 
Leads  the  way  in  iron  and  steel  wire,  cutlery,  axles,  enamelled  iron,  manufactures  of- 
tin  plate  and  structural  iron  for  building,  while  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest 
supplier  of  iron  pipes,  nails  and  screws,  tinplated  sheets  and  galvanized  sheets. 

The  country  that  has  made  the  most  advance  is  undoubtedly  the  United  States.  . 
Not  only  in  1912,  but  ever  since  the  granting  of  the  preferential  tariff  imports  from 
the  United  States  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  this  is  due  to  the  prefer- 
ential tariff  can  be  seen  from  the  general  falling-off  of  their  imports  in  other  South 
American  countries.  Indeed,  for  the  period  July  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913,  the  United 
Stat!-  exported  less  of  this  class  of  goods  to  the  five  principal  countries  of  South 
America  than  in  the  corresponding  previous  period.  Their  exports  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  have  decreased  while  their  exports  to  Brazil  have  increased. 


COAL. 


This  is  the  item  which  really  assures  the  United  Kingdom  of  her  preponderance 
as  a  supplying  country.  There  is  only  one  country  which  interferes  with  her  monopoly, 
and  that  is  the  United  States,  which  in  1912  supplied  328,541  tons  as  compared  with 
only  68,438  tons  of  the  year  before.  Imports  of  British  coal  have  notwithstanding 
increased  with  uniform  regularity,  and  values  have  risen  to  a  considerable  extent.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  increased  tonnage  of  mail  steamers, 
and  how  much  is  accounted  for  by  greater  commercial  activity. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  imports  of  British  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel, 
1910-12:— 

1910_  Tons.         Milreis  (paper). 

0ft5,i    1,516;372<  34,285,541 

Poke •  •"   9-158  369,400 

Patent  fuel'.'.  \\  \\  Vl'Y.  ,.   133,283  3,871^56 

1911  

Coal    1,664,621  4'0,058,774 

Coke   11.154  329,027 

Patent  fuel'.'.    205,358  6,174,233 

1912— 

Coal    1,7'5<0,425  47,868,162 

Coke    10,124  359,150 

Patent  fuel   194,942  6^487,165 


BAR  SILVER. 


While  in  1911  two-thirds  of  the  imports  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1912 
the  United  States  headed  the  list, 


MALT. 


Austria-Hungary  does  the  biggest  trade  in  malt  used  in  the  local  breweries,  Ger- 
many being  the  second  largest  supplier.   In  the  case  of  hops,  the  position  is  reversed. 
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LEATHER. 

France  used  to  be  the  largest  supplier  of  leather,  which  is  required  for  the  local 
boot  factories.  Germany  headed  the  list  in  1912  with  goods  of  the  value  of  £325,000. 
Sole  leather  is  a  national  product,  but  a  small  quantity  is  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Large  quantities  of  resin  and  vegetable  oils  are  imported  from  the  United  States 
for  use  in  the  local  soap  factories. 


IMPORTS   OF   RAW  AND   SEMI-MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 


1911.  1912. 

From —  Milreis  (paper).        Milreis  (paper). 

United  Kingdom   80,3>3>0,118  89,059,235 

Germany   23,015,649  29,275,234 

United  States   17, 10*5,725  28,248,606 

Prance   8,701,021  11,514,117 

Austria-Hungary   7,899,103  8,344,179 

Belgium   6,519,303  8,838,523 


The  most  remarkable  item  is  the  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  who 
an  this  particular  branch  is  rapidly  overtaking  Germany.  Belgium  is  alsD  rapidly 
igaining  ground. 


THE   CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 


In  respect  of  customs  duties,  Brazil  is  probably  the  most  heavily  taxed  country 
in  the  world.  The  method  of  taxation  is  so  complicated  and  gives  rise  to  so  much 
delay,  trouble  and  irregularity  that  a  few  words  as  to  its  practical  application  may  be 
of  some  use  to  British  exporters. 

The  following  list  of  duties  on  engineering  articles  is  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  an  important  branch  of  British  trade  with  this  country  is  affected  by  the 
existing  customs  tariff: — 

Grindstones..  ..  From  15  to  35  per  cent,  according  to  class. 

Motors  8  per  cent  of  the  value  (35  per  cent  gold,  65  per 

cent  paper),  plus  2  per  cent  gold. 
Transporters  ».  .  30  per  cent  of  the  value  (50  per  cent  gold,  50 

per  cent  paper),  plus  2  per  cent  gold. 
Weighing  machines  25  or  50  per  cent. 

Anvils   200  reis  per  kilo.  (35  per  cent  gold.  65  per  cent 

paper),  plus  2  per  cent  gold. 

Cranes  and  winches,  steam  |  15   per  cent    (35   per  cent  gold,   65   per  cent 

Steam  pumps..  (,         paper),  plus  2  per  cent  gold. 

Dynamos  and  electric  motors  1 

Steam  locomotives   .   •  •  | 

Hydraulic  machines  \-  8  per  cent  (35  per  cent  gold,  65  per  cent  paper), 

Circulars  saws   I         plus  2  per  cent  gold. 

Boilers  

Steam  engines  •  •  j 

Steel  tubes  100  reis  per  kilo.  (35  per  cent  gold,  65  per  cent 

paper),  plus  2  per  cent  gold. 

"    plates  120  reis  per  kilo.  (35  per  cent  gold,  65  per  cent 

paper),  plus  2  per  cent  gold. 

Galvanized  plates  for  roofing  100  reis  per  kilo. 

Steel  window  frames  ..600  reis  per  kilo. 


As  an  example  of  the  foregoing,  suppose  the  consular  invoice  is  £300.  The  actual 
rise  of  exchange  is  about  Is.  4d.  per  milreis,  or  15  milreis  to  the  £1,  but  the  customs 
authorities  take  an  arbitrary  value  of  Is.  per  milreis,  or  20  milreis  to  the  61.  Hence, 
in  converting  the  consular  invoice  of  £300  into  Brazilian  money,  instead  of  the 
exchange  value  (£300  by  15  milreis)  of  4,500  milreis,  the  value  is  taken  at  I  U300  by 
20  milreis)  6,000  milreis. 
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It  is  therefore  on  this  latter  value  that  the  before-mentioned  duties  have  to  be 
paid.  Take,  for  example,  the  duties  on  transporters  at  the  consular  invoice  value  of 
6300.  This  immediately  becomes  6;000  milreis  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  the  duty 
Is  payable  as  follows:  30  per  cent  of  the  value  now  represents  the  sum  of  1,800 
milreis,  hut  50  per  cen1  of  that  nominal  value  is  taken  in  gold  milreis  and  50  per 
c<  q1  in  paper  milreis.  The  value  of  the  gold  milreis  is  1-68-75  times  that  of  the 
paper  milreis,  so  thai  the  sum  of  1,800  milreis  is  divided  into  two  parts  of  900  milreis 
each.  Bence  the  total  duties  work  out  at  900  milreis  paper  plus  900  milreis  gold 
(900  by  L6875  =  1,518$750  reis  paper),  or  2,418$750  reis.  This  sum  is  equal  to  £161 
at  the  currenl  rate  of  exchange,  viz.,  15  milreis  to  the  £1.  And  so  the  30  per  cent 
duty  on  £300  becomes  under  this  system  £161,  or  53-6  per  cent  of  the  original  invoice 
value. 

There  ls  also  a  charge  of  2  per  cent  gold  for  port  improvements  on  the  total  value 
of  the  invoice. 

There  arc  also  other  charges  for  armazenagens  (storage),  capatazias  (handling  of 
>ods  in  the  customs  warehouses,  etc.),  but  these  charges  together  with  the  com- 
jsion  of  the  custom  house  broker  and  stamps,  work  out  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  duties  as  above. 

For  purposes  of  ready  calculation  here  merchants  multiply  the  percentage  duty 
by  2,  and  get  very  near  the  ultimate  actual  figure. 

In  the  case  of  steam  machinery  the  percentage  of  the  gold  to  the  paper  is  a 
little  less  than  that  in  the  case  cited  above,  bat  the  actual  duty  on  these  articles 
works  out  in  practice  to  about  43  per  cent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  customs  duties  on  engineering  articles  are  specially 
framed  for  the  reason  that  such  articles  are  not,  with  few  exceptions,  manufactured 
in  the  country.  The  duties,  therefore,  are  levied  for  revenue  purposes,  and  not  to 
protect  home  industries.  When  the  latter  is  the  object,  the  duties  in  some  cases 
amount  to  200  per  cent  and  upwards.  As  the  retail  prices  must  necessarily  corre- 
spond  with  the  increased  values,  which  are  still  further  enhanced  through  the  opera- 
tion of  local  trusts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  cost  of  living  is  three  times  that 
which  obtains  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  estimate  applies  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  only; 
in  other  parts  remote  from  this  commercial  C3atre,  such  as  Pernanbuc3,  Para, 
Manaos,  the  cost  is  about  five  times  as  much.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  expense  of 
business  propaganda  in  Brazil  is  extremely  heavy,  since  for  every  £1,000  of  capital 
required  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  least  £3,000  are  required  in  Brazil. 

The  Tariff  Revision  Committee,  which  is  charged  with  the  revision  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff,  continued  its  sittings  during  1912-13.  The  amendments  were  published 
in  August,  and  proved  to  be  little  more  than  a  codification  of  the  changes  introduced 
in  the  budgets  during  the  last  few  years.  There  was  no  material  departure  from  the. 
strong  protectionist  features  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  the  only  really  important  pro- 
posals were  the  adoption  of  the  Caixa  de  Conversao  rate  of  exchange,  ls.  4d.  to  the 
milreis  instead  of  Is.,  for  the  ad  valor&m  duties,  and  the  fixing  of  the  percentage  of 
duties  payable  in  gold  at  40  per  cent  {i.e.,  at  2s.  3d.  instead  of  Is.  4d.).  Few  reduc- 
tions were  made  of  any  advantage  to  British  trade;  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  was 
to  increase  slightly  the  duties  all  round  on  goods  exported  largely  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  such  as  cotton  textiles,  salt,  beverages  and  certain  classes  of  machinery. 

The  new  draft  tariff  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  at  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and  though  the  work  of  revision  was  proceeded  with,  little  progress  had 
been  made  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that,  with  a  new  administra- 
tion coming  into  office  in  November  next,  the  question  of  tariff  revision  may  once 
more  be  shelved. 

INFORMATION  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  BRAZIL. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  possible  for  most  foreign  engineering  firms  and  manu- 
facturers of  apparatus  of  an  engineering  character  to  do  business  in  Brazil  by 
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remitting  catalogues  through  the  post  or  by  appointing  a  local  firm  of  merchants  or 
traders  as  agents.  A  travelling  representative  at  that  time,  armed  with  a  catalogue, 
not  necessarily  in  the  Portuguese  language,  could  take  any  number  of  orders.  In 
fact,  he  had  the  country  at  his  call,  and  the  payment  for  the  goods  in  his  pocket 
when  the  orders  were  given.  Delivery  was  as  suited  his  convenience,  and  a  matter  of 
six  months  was  not  considered  in  any  way  of  material  importance. 

To-day  that  happy  condition  of  affairs  for  the  British  manufacturer  has  been 
entirely  changed.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  special  lines,  such  as  special  engineer- 
ing tools,  drills,  armouring  for  concrete,  apparatus  for  specific  uses  and  specialties 
generally,  it  is  not  possible  to  take  orders  for  deferred  deliveries,  as  stocks  of  all 
general  appliances  are  now  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  large  quantities.  In  the  case 
of  electrical  apparatus,  for  example,  nearly  every  conceivable  article  is  on  sale  by 
several  local  firms.  It  is  possible  to  select  and  buy  on  the  spot  complete  sets  of 
steam-driven  electric  generators,  switchboards,  instruments,  dynamos,  electric  motors, 
and  the  whole  series  of  electrical  apparatus. 

The  minor  classes  of  engineering  articles  such  as  pumps,  ventilators,  tools 
(including  lathes  and  other  machines)  are  here  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  The 
business  is,  of  course,  conducted  in  the  Portuguese  language,  and  all  catalogues  and 
descriptive  matter  are  in  Portuguese. 

It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  note  that  such  enterprise  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Germans,  Italians  and  North  Americans. 

Such  competition  must,  of  course,  be  classed  as  both  internal  and  external,  but 
there  is  also  a  growth  of  purely  internal  competition  by  local  manufactures,  though 
not  to  a  great  extent,  in  engineering  appliances.  The  manufactures  in  the  country 
are  of  such  articles  as  enamelled  iron  baths,  sanitary  fittings,  steel  plate  work,  tanks, 
girder  work  and  foundries  for  both  iron  and  yellow  metal. 

British  firms  desirous  of  opening  up  business  in  Brazil  should  recognize  that, 
with  the  present  facilities  of  rapid  ocean  transit,  deliveries  are  aske  1  for  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  that  whenever  it  is  possible  the  order  should  be  trans- 
mitted by  cable.    Two  months  now  is  considered  ample  time  in  most  cases. 

The  clearing  and  transportation  of  goods  on  arrival  is  one  of  the  mnin  difficulties 
to  be  faced  by  importers.  A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  railway  syst  ms  will  show  how 
small  a  portion  of  the  country  is  yet  reached  by  railways,  and  even  th  ?e  ar?  not 
yet  sufficiently  equipped  for  handling  goods  other  than  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  particular  neighbourhood  which  they  serve. 

At  all  the  principal  ports  the  dock  accommodation  is  in^de  mate.  At  Pernam- 
buco  both  passengers  and  goods  are  slung  in  cages,  by  means  of  the  ships'  derricks,, 
into  lighters,  there  being  no  docks.  At  Bahia  there  are  shallow  water  d  cks.  a\-\d 
deep  water  docks  are  now  under  construction.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  are  no  docks, 
but  only  a  wharf,  which  cannot  cope  with  all  the  business  of  the  port.  Consequently 
many  ships  have  to  discharge  into  lighters  in  the  bay.  At  Srntrs  there  i>  also  a 
wharf,  but  as  this  is  a  private  concession  the  dues  are  very  heavy.  At  no  port  in  the 
whole  of  South  America  is  there  one-sixth  of  the  dock  area  at  Liverpo  )1.  The  most 
important  port  in  Brazil  is  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  fine  natural  bay  ,aff  rds 
protection  to  shipping. 

METHODS  OF  PAYMENT. 

Formerly  the  general  rule  among  British  traders  was  to  ask  for  cash  againsl 
documents  in  London.  This  policy  was  well  enough  a  decade  ago,  but  since  then 
financial  institutions  have  arisen  which  give  credit  for  considerable  periods.  The 
Brazilian  objects  to  cash  payments. 

There  are  a  number  of  local  firms  who  will  advance  money  t<>  enable  tin*  Hra/.ilian 
buyer  to  pay  cash  against  documents  in  London,  but  this  accommodation  eosts  from 
8  to  10  per  cent. 
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It  would  assist  British  firms  in  obtaining  orders  if  all  quotations  were  given 
c.i.f.  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  other  Brazilian  port,  as  that  would  give  confidence  in  the 
prompt  delivery  of  the  goods  and  would  avoid  the  bankers  and  other  agents'  charges 
ili  London. 

Payments  for  work  done  and  goods  supplied  are  notoriously  behindhand  in 
Brazil.  It  is  quite  a  common  experience  to  have  to  wait  twelve  months  for  payment,  or 
to  take  it  in  instalments,  and  then  at  a  cost  which  practically  wipes  out  all  profit, 
unless  the  contingency  is  originally  allowed  for. 

REPRESENTATION. 

The  need  for  local  representation  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  British 
firms  trading  or  desirous  of  trading  with  Brazil.  Numerous  instances  could  be  cited 
of  foreign  firms  whose  business  success  in  this  country  has  been  entirely  due  to  the 
intelligence  and  ubiquity  of  their  representatives. 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  have 
approached  the  question  of  agricultural  development  in  a  scientific  spirit.  Since  the 
creation  of  a  separate  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  1909,  marked  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  branches  of  agriculture.  Want  of  labour  is  Brazil's  greatest  trouble,  but 
tl  e  question  of  immigration  has  been  taken  seriousily  in  hand,  as  is  seen  by  the 
extraordinary  increase,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  number  of  immigrants. 

The  Superior  School  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  which  was 
opened  by  the  President  in  July  last,  has  for  its  object  the  supply  of  the  necessary 
technical  material  for  filling  responsible  posts  in  the  Ministry  and  State  Depart- 
ments.  Four  of  the  eight  schools  of  apprenticeship  provided  for  by  law  were  in 
working  order  in  1913,  and  their  popularity  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  candi- 
dates seeking  admission.  More  farms,  breeding  stations  and  meteorological  stations 
are  also  attached  to  the  schools.  Two  demonstration  camps  have  been  set  up  in  the 
states  of  Parahyba  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte.  Travelling  lecturers,  numbering  191, 
have  been  touring  the  various  states  spreading  much  needed  instruction  in  modern 
forms  of  cultivation.  In  order  that  all  this  propaganda  shall  not  be  lost  upon  the 
agricultural  classes,  seeds,  manure,  etc.,  and  educational  pamp*hlets  are  liberally 
distributed., 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  have  also  given  their  serious  attention  to  the 
question  of  droughts  which  prevail  in  the  northeast  states  of  Brazil.  A  service  of 
inspection  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  north,  with  centres  at  Fortaleza,  Natal  and 
Bahia.  Numerous  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  in  the  states  affected,  irrigation 
works  started,  and  geological  surveys  made  of  the  semi-arid  regions.  Dr.  Cooke,  an 
American  expert,  was  commissioned  last  year  to  report  upon  the  possibilities  of  dry 
farming  in  the  northern  states.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conditions  were 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  application  of  these  methods,  which  had  been  found  so 
successful  in  the  United  States.  An  experimental  dry  farming  station  was  set  up  at 
Garanhuns  in  the  state  of  Pernambuco,  and  another  is  shortly  to  be  inaugurated  at 
Quixada  in  the  state  of  Ceara.  The  Brazilian  Government  sent  delegates  to  attend 
the  Dry  Farming  Congress  held  at  Lethbridge,  Canada,  in  October,  1912. 

WHEAT. 

Formerly  abundant  in  the  southern  states,  wheat  had  subsequently  to  give  way 
to  coffee.  Another  reason  for  its  disappearance  was  the  high  cost  of  production,  very 
careful  cultivation  being  necessary  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  Argentine  wheat. 
Over  £3,000,000  of  wheat  or  flour  are  imported  annually  from  the  United  States  and 
Argentina.  In  spite  of  the  preference  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  Argentine 
wheat  can  compete  successfully  even  as  far  north  as  Maranhao. 
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The  Federal  Government,  by  the  law  of  March  17,  1910,  endeavoured  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  wheat  by  granting  premiums  to  planters  growing  more  than  200 
hectares.  The  law  was  immediately  taken  advantage  of,  and  seven  claimants  to 
premiums  presented  themselves  in  1911.  Production  in  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  which 
was  only  15,000  tons  in  1909,  rose  to  60,000  tons  in  1912. 

There  have  been  complaints  of  blight,  but  it  is  stated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  this  difficulty  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  seed  disinfected  with 
sulphate  of  copper  and  lime,  which  has  been  supplied  to  growers. 

The  Government  of  Parana  in  1912  granted  exemption  from  export  and  import 
duties  to  all  flour  mills  in  the  state  for  a  period  of  10  years.  In  return  for  these 
favours  the  mill  owners  had  to  bind  themselves  by  contract  to  supply  yearly  10  tons 
of  ^eds  to  the  various  state  colonies.  Later  in  the  year  a  contract  was  signed 
between  the  state  of  Parana  and  a  commercial  firm  for  the  establishment  of  a  large 
flour  mill  at  Paranagua  "  in  view  of  the  development  of  wheat  growing  in  the  region 
betweeoi  Curityba  and  Paranagua." 

.The  increase  in  national  production  has  not  affected  foreign  imports,  as  will  be 
£teen  from  the  following  figures : — 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT,  1908-12. 

Sacks. 


1908   2,474,763 

1909   2,252,872 

1910   3,112,678 

1911   3,601,575 

1912   4,114,347 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Not  only  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  but  private  breeders  also,  have  shown  a 
marked  interest  in  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  native  stock  through  the 
admixture  of  foreign  blood.  Brazil  may  be  said  to  have  three  different  climatic  zones, 
and  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  selecting  the  foreign  breeds  suitable  to 
these  various  zones.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  has  been  the  stamping  out  of  the 
red-water  fever,  which  on  some  ranches  attacked  80  per  cent  of  the  cattle  and 
frustrated  the  first  attempts  to  import  foreign  cattle.  At  first  experiments  were 
made  unsuccessfully  with  the  vaccine  treatment  of  Professor  Liguiere,  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  Nutall  and  Hoden  process,  adopted  more  recently,  has  met  with  success, 
and  46  animals  of  foreign  breed — Ked  Lincoln,  Dutch,  Jersey,  Normandy — inoculated 
with  this  vaccine  escaped  entirely  any  trace  of  fever.  The  zootechnical  station  at 
Pinheiro  is  paying  especial  attention  to  this  question,  and  claims  that  fatal  cases 
of  fever  in  their  station  do  not  exceed  7  per  cent.  Although  a  certain  amount  of 
British  stock  is  imported,  there  seems  to  be  a  preference  in  favour  of  Limousin, 
Swiss  and  Dutch  breeds  as  being  better  able  to  resist  red-water  fever.  Among 
British  breeds  imported  last  year  may  be  mentioned  10  head  of  black  polled  Angus, 
which  were  bought  for  the  model  farm  at  Puerta  Grossa.  Breeders  here  contend 
that  the  prices  of  British  cattle  are  too  high  for  them.  British  breeders  would  do 
well  to  send  out  a  commission  to  study  on  the  spot  the  special  conditions  in  this 
country. 

TIMBER. 

Brazil  is  a  country  of  vast  variety  in  timber,  and  it  is  calculated  that  there  are 
more  than  5,000  species  giving  decent  wood,  and  at  least  40  of  these  are  first-class 
woods. 

M.  Gouzaga  de  Compos,  a  Brazilian  expert,  gives  the  total  forest  area  of  Brazil 
as  58  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  but  this  estimate  includes  damaged  forests.  All  the 
states  possess  timber  of  superior  quality,  but  as  yet  the  timber  trade  has  not  been 
much  developed,  owing  to  difficulties  of  transport,  costly  rates,  and  a  lack  of  good 
ports  for  quick  loading  and  shipping. 
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The  chief  exports  are  from  the  south  of  Brazil  by  the  ports  of  Paranagua,  Kio 
de  Janeiro,  and  Santos.  In  1911  821  tons  only  were  exported,  and  in  1912  1,492  tons. 
The  thickness  and  impenetrability  of  the  Amazon  forests  has  so  far  prevented  the 
export  of  the  valuable  woods  abounding-  in  these  regions. 

Lumbering  operations  are  practically  confined  to  the  south,  where  the  South 
Brazil  Lumber  Company  has  sot  up  several  saw-mills  along  the  Brazil  railway  line. 
W  itli  the  exception  of  that  at  Tres  Barres,  which  has  the  most  up-to-date  appliances, 
these  arc  of  a  somewhat  primitive  character.  At  Sanges  and  Caiman  it  is  expected 
that  modern  mills  will  be  established  before  long. 

The  most  valuable  woods  in  the  south  are  the  Imbuya  and  the  Parana  pine.  The 
tenner  resembles  mahogany,  is  a  very  hard  wood,  and  is  used  for  furniture  at  Sao 
Paulo.    It  also  supplies  sleepers  for  the  Brazil  railway  and  other  lines. 

Tin  straight  trunk  and  freedom,  from  limbs  of  the  Parana  pine  make  it  easily 
bandied  by  the  mills,  and  it  has  very  hard  knots  containing  a  great  quantity  of  resm, 
which  is  used  for  pitch  on  the  railways.  Unlike  other  pines,  it  does  not  yield  tur- 
pentine in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  this  a  marketable  commodity.  The  wood  is 
aenl  to  Curityba,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  building  purposes. 

No  steps  have  yet  been  taken,  except  by  the  Parana  Government,  and  possibly 
also  by  tar-seeing  private  proprietors,  to  regulate  lumbering  operations.  Dr.  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  the  ex-Minister  of  Agriculture,  proposed  a  Federal  service  in  1911,  but 
his  scheme  has  not  yet  been  voted  on  by  Congress.  The  railways  show  no  discrimina- 
tion in  cutting  down  for  fuel  purposes  large  areas  of  valuable  forest.  The  peasant 
in  the  interior  burns  quantities  of  valuable  timber  in  order  to  cultivate  a  few  hec- 
tares of  land. 

BUTTER. 

The  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  is  gradually  on  the  increase,  especially  in 
the  southern  states.  In  order  to  diffuse  some  knowledge  of  modern  methods  of  dairy 
farming,  the  Federal  Government  has  created  two  schools  of  dairy  farming  in  the 
state  of  Minas,  at  Barbacena  and  Sao  Joao  del  Rey. 

IMPORTS  OF  BUTTER. 


Tons. 

1909   2,243 

1910   2,081 

1911   .  .  .....  .  1,960 

1912   1,909 


IMPORTS  OF  BRAZIL  DURING  THE  YEARS  1911-13. 

Month.                                                   1911.               1912.  1913.* 

January  £  4,672,631  £  5,203,570  £  6,236,423 

February   4,335,163  4,403,751  5,353,878 

March   4,602,359  5,323,842  6,187,186 

April   4,066,680  4,700,602  5,849,563 

Mav   4,711,024  5,072,539  5,539,565 

June   3,915,435  4,821,324  5,805,591 

Julv   3,976,949  5,600,358  5,111,786 

August   4,287,382  5,286,081  6,308,911 

September   4,156,350  5,197,517  5,364,300 

October   4,317,987  5,776,702  5,100,451 

November   4,567,479  5,456,755  5,332,454 

December   5,212,262  6,581,596  4,979,821 


Total  £  52,821,701  £  63,424,637  £  67,169,929 


*  The  figures  for  this  year  are  subject  to  modification. 
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Month.                                                   1911.  1912.  1913.* 

January                                                          £  4,148,757  £  5,797,711     £  7,761,486 

February                                                 ..  4,134,194  5,520,347  5,523,198 

March   4,480,161  5,764,737  4,355,081 

April   4,138,701  4,403,357  3,475,230 

May   4,510,598  4,102,880  3,268,118 

June   3,735,154  4,914,475  2,991,687 

July   4,615,953  5,562,972  3,461,780 

August   6,027,851  4,970,336  5,237,958 

September   7,739,788  7,423,566  6,179,019 

October   8,602,030  10,341,777  8,528,042 

November   6,950,084  7,165,789  7,158,097 

December   7,755,621  8,681,196  6,672,596 


Total  £  66,838,892  £  74,649,143  £  64,612,292 


*  The  figures  for  this  year  are  subject  to  modification. 


PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES  EXPORTED. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  nine  principal  articles 
exported  from  Brazil  during  the  years  1912-13 : — 

Articles.                             1912.               1913.  1912.  1913. 
Kilos.  Kilos. 

Cotton                                         16,773,942      37,423,616  £  1,037,395  £  2,307,680 

Sugar                                            4,771,697        5,367,137  56,052  64,786 

Rubber                                        42,286,089      35,861,595  16,095,025  10,237,362 

Cocoa                                          30,492,413      29,758,595  1,531,073  1,593,609 

Coffee                                        1-12,080,303     fl3, 267,449  46,558,079  40,777,978 

Hides                                          36,255,004      34,667,931  2,011,820  2,193,693 

Tobacco                                      24,705,584      29,387,835  1,434,371  1,637,988 

Herva  mate                                62,880,394      65,331,166  2,102,568  2,348,138 

Skins                                             3,189,058        3,231,290  758,167  770,874 

t  Bags. 


SHIPPING. 


The  entries  of  shipping  into  Brazilian 
seen  from  the  following  table: — 

"Vessels. 


Nationality.  1911. 

Brazilian   1&.&99 

British   2,659 

German   1,055 

French   374 

Italian   383 

Austro-Hungarian   156 

Dutch   150 

Argentine   545 

Norwegian   157 

Spanish   46 

Swedish   43 

Uruguayan   86 

Belgian   20 

Danish   57 

Russian   14 

United  States   5 

Greek   2 

Paraguayan   6 

Japanese  

Portuguese   6 

Chilian   5 

Peruvian   5 

Bolivian    

Mexican   1 

Cuban   12 


Total   22,386 


ports  during  the  years  1911-12  will  be 


Vessels.  Tonnage.  Tonnage. 

1912.  1911.  1912. 

19.9G1  8/512,051  9,967,836 

2,868  7,491,039  8,748,770 

1,191  2,940,229  3,520,328 

381  1,235,461  1,2212,122 

353  1,163,649  1,065,887 

195  406,945  550,431 
137  507,244  481,129 
564  205,825  215,364 

196  138,657  208,651 
46  143,710  141,919 
6'0  94,200  130,873 
81  80,400  75,-943 
42  15,119  61,690 
50  36,002  41,235 
24  13,235  23,052 
18  4,799  20,321 

4  5,195  8,6'S1 

29  804  6',840 

2    6,212 

9  3,538  4,286 

10  4,856  3,552 

3  460  608 

8    145 

1  1,793  9 

  7,200   


26,233      23,012,411  26,505,884 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

OPENING  IN  CHINA  FOR  MOTOR  CARS. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  order  to  secure  profitable  results  American 
firms  which  contemplate  engaging  in  the  export  trade  would  do  well  first  to  secure 
persona]  representation  in  the  market  they  intend  to  enter.  This  practice  has  been 
generally  adopted  by  those  American  and  European  firms  now  successfully  operating 
in  China,  and  a  new  firm  entering  the  field  would  be  somewhat  handicapped  if  it 
depended  absolutely  upon  an  advertising  campaign  to  create  a  demand  for  its  pro- 
It  i>  very  true,  however,  that,  with  personal  representation,  an  advertising 
campaign  is  invaluable.  A  few  firms  engage  representatives  locally  upon  recom- 
mendation, but  the  majority  send  out  trained  men  from  the  United  States.  The 
Latter  method  is  generally  considered  most  satisfactory. 

It  is  essential  that  the  representative  be  empowered  to  extend  liberal  financing 
arrangements  to  agents  he  might  engage.  Furthermore,  it  is  advisable  to  carry  in 
>n>i-k  a  sufficient  number  of  motor  cars  to  meet  any  unforeseen  demand.  China  is 
considered  a  great  possible  market  for  motor  cars,  and  recently  a  representative  of  a 
prominent  firm  of  motor-car  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  who  is  now  visiting 
Shanghai  appeared  optimistic  as  to  the  future  possibilities  of  this  trade  not  only  in 
China  but  also  in  other  countries  of  the  Far  East. 

The  foreign  population  of  Shanghai  is  estimated  at  approximately  15,000. 
Many  wealthy  Chinese  also  live  here  and  are  becoming  motor-car  enthusiasts.  While 
the  purchasing  power  among  the  foreign  element  is  generally  considered  above 
normal,  they  are  comparatively  limited  in  numbers,  and  the  manufacturer  must  look 
to  the  great  number  of  Chinese  for  his  trade. 

There  are  certain  limitations  to  the  extent  of  the  future  possibilities  of  Shanghai 
as  a  market.  For  instance,  the  area  of  the  city  (the  international  and  French 
settlements)  is  somewhat  limited,  and  the  country  roads  beyond  the  city  limits,  in 
Chinese  territory,  are  in  very  poor  condition.  Just  when  this  will  be  remedied  it  is 
difficult  to  forecast.  Then  again,  the  Chinese  are  just  beginning  to  be  educated  in 
the  use  of  motor  cars. 

Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  and  also  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
agencies  established  here  which  have  been  operating  garages  for  several  years,  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  an  equal  opportunity  for  additional  firms  to  enter  and 
successfully  compete  in  this  market  provided  they  are  ably  represented. 

The  smaller  types  of  touring  cars,  those  of  four  or  five  passenger  capacity,  seem 
to  hold  most  favour.  However,  many  other  types  are  in  use.  The  touring  car  of 
seven  or  eight  passenger  capacity  (numbered  among  these  are  some  of  the  recent 
eight-cylinder  models)  and  the  limousine  type  seem  to  be  very  popular,  as  are  many 
of  the  smaller  cars,  roadsters,  and  runabouts.  Altogether,  there  are  about  600  cars 
in  use  in  Shanghai,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  promising  average. — (U.  S.  Com- 
merce Reports.) 

GAS   FROM   REFUSE  WOOD. 

Leaves,  loppings,  roots,  chips  and  sawdust,  and  any  kind  of  combustible  refuse 
will  make  gas  for  working  gas  engines  and  supplying  retorts  and  furnaces.  Usually 
2£  to  3  pounds  of  such  refuse  will  develop  1  b.  h.  p.,  which  means  that  a  ton  will 
supply  100  b.  h.  p.  a  day.  As  no  skilled  attention  is  needed  for  such  wood-waste  gas- 
producing  plants,  the  working  costs  are  low.  Sawdust  and  wood-waste  show  good 
financial  results  when  used  for  distillation  purposes,  and  it  also  pays  to  use  sawdust 
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for  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  which  at  the  present  time  commands  a  high 
price.  It  is  found  that  the  distillation  of  one  ton  of  waste'  wood  (common  soft 
woods)  yields  15  gallons  of  boiled  tar,  4  gallons  of  wood  oils,  6  cwt.  of  charcoal,  5 
gallons  of  wood  naphtha,  and  11  cwt.  of  lime.  With  wood-waste  at  10s.  a  ton  fit  is 
calculated  the  working  expenses  of  a  complete  distillation  plant  to  deal  with  100 
tons  a  week  would  be  about  23s.  a  ton,  and  a  quantity  so  small  as  25  tons  can  be- 
treated  weekly  on  a  commercial  basis. — {Timber  Trades  Journal.) 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return 
of  the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  months  of  June,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consign- 
ment : — 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 



1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

86  ,917 

110  000 

624 

1,652,726 

85,368 

33)436 

- 

54,556 

1^,056 

474 

2,072 

1- 

58 

182,539 

140,304 

19 

62 

423,558 

244,690 

93 

on 

oy 

3, 780 

27,159 

0,078 

24,452 

19,427 

131,982 

29,351 

39 

31 

2,586 

27,287 

51,711 

1,359 

583 

69,470 

36 

1,167 

340 

18,289 

Italy  

76 

10 

9,340 

3,459 

89,592 

61,08}* 

13,200 

29 

11 

Egypt  

1  1)880 

45,408 

2,088 

China  

27,788 

1,177 

207 

2,877 

82,806 

5 

30,042 

2,954 

4 

1 

- 

- 

145 

198 

Australia : — 

CO 

99 

22 

4,534 

3,004 

1 

128 

13,975 

10,174 

5,585 

2,351 

1,371 

76,098 

48,088 

588, 

80,115 

102,021 

27,090 

380,286 

339,117 

202,  isn 

263,457 

2 ,517,489 

528,812 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

9,852 

Germany   

9 

32 

380,277 

3*9,117 

202, 180 

263,457 

2,517,48!! 

518,928 

SI'AMSII    M  ARK  KT   l'»  >R   I'Al'lJ!    VNI)   WOOD  I'llT. 

Paper  has  been  received  in  Spain  from  (Jermany,  France,  and  England,  the 
importations  at  Seville  during  191:5  amounting  to  8,235,774  pounds.  The  total  tell 
off  in  1914  to  4,872,358  pounds,  largely  on  account  of  the  war  and  the  elosing  of  the 
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principal  sources  of  supply.  Paper  statistics  of  the  custom  house,  with  weight  in 
pounds,  are: — 

From 

Articles.                                    Spanish  ports.  From  abroad. 

Cig-aivtto  paper                                                                 147,580  41,197 

Old  and  wrapping  paper                                            3,99-0,000  31,246 

All  other  classes                                                             2,677,798  128,590 

The  cheaper  qualities  are  secured  principally  from  Spanish  ports  and  are 
probably  Largely  of  Spanish  manufacture,  though  considerable  quantities  of  paper, 
as  well  as  other  classes  of  goods,  appear  in  the  customs  statistics  here  as  of  Spanish 
origin  when  they  are  actually  foreign,  imported  at  some  other  Spanish  port,  and 
reshipped  to  Seville.  The  customs  statistics  of  Seville  can  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  uood  index  of  the  actual  foreign  trade.  The  higher  quality  goods  are 
usually  from  foreign  sources. 

The  latest  statistics  available  for  all  Spain,  those  of  1913,  which  are  perhaps  a 
better  index  than  would  be  the  abnormal  figures  of  1914,  show  that  the  total 
importation  of  paper  pulp  for  that  year  was  46,000  metric  tons  (metric  ton  =  2,204-62 
pounds),  with  an  estimated  value  of  $932,000,  the  countries  of  origin  being:  Ger- 
many. 9,0l  1 1  metric  tons;  Austria,  67;  Belgium,.  375;  Cuba,  6;  United  States,  276; 
France,  196;  England,  739;  Holland,  142;  Norway,  8,479;  Portugal,  60;  Kussia, 
2,682;  Sweden,  23,459;  Switzerland,  266. 

During  this  same  year  (1913)  Spain  also  imported  1,600  tons  of  paper,  with  an 
approximate  value  of  $186,456.  Of  this,  the  importation  from  Germany  was  valued 
at  $82,016.  More  than  $35,000  worth  of  envelopes  were  imported  into  Spain  during 
1913. 

Wrapping  paper  seen  here  is  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that  usually  sold  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  it  is  very  thin,  almost  tissue,  yellow  in  colour,  with  coloured 
lines  printed  on  it.  Paper  and  envelopes  for  correspondence  purposes  are  usually 
what  is  known  in  the  United  States  as  "  thin  foreign  "  paper,  the  envelopes  often 
being  double,  the  inner  one  of  some  dark  colour,  which,  prevents  the  correspondence 
being  read  through  the  semi-transparent  outer  covering. 

Coloured  papers  of  the  cheaper  classes  are  largely  used  for  posters  and  handbills, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  call  for  coloured  glaz-ed  papers,  silvered,  gilded,  and 
brocaded  papers  for  use  in  wrapping  soaps,  perfumes,  etc.,  and  inquiries  have  recently 
been  received  at  this  office  for  this  class  of  goods. 

The  quoting  of  prices  on  paper  in  American  currency  is  very  confusing  for  this 
market,  as  quotations  made  by  the  local  firms  are  in  pesetas  (1  silver  peseta  varies 
almost  daily,1  the  present  value  being  18-32  cents,  but  the  gold  peseta,  has  a  fixed 
r  tio  with  gold  of  19-3  cents).  French  firms  quote  in  francs,  which  has  a  fixed  ratio 
of  19-3  cents,  the  same  as  the  gold  peseta,  and  American  firms  can  probably  not  do 
better  than  use  this  as  the  basis  of  quotations  for  the  local  market,  as  it  is  a  fixed 
currency  well  known  to  the  trade  French  and  other  European  countries  usually  have 
an  advantage  over  Americans  in  that  they  are  near  enough  and  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  trade  to  be  able  to  make  quotations  c.i.f.  Spanish  ports,  while  as  a  general 
rule  the  best  quotations  from  America  are  always  made  f.o.b.  shipping  port  in  the 
United  States.  The  quoting  of  prices  f.o.b.  factory,  which  is  sometimes  done  in  the 
United  States,  is  exceedingly  confusing  to  the  Spanish  trade  and  should  not  be  used, 
if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  doing  so. 

Francs  may  be  considered  as  the  currency  of  quotation  for  paper  sold  on  this 
market,  as  it  is  almost  always  used.  Local  firms  usually  receive  terms  of  30  days  on 
small  quantities  and  from  90  to  120  days  on  orders  of  importance.  Practically  all 
the  German,  Austrian,  French  and  English  firms  exporting  to  this  market  grant 
terms  of  90  days.  Cost  of  packing  is  not  usually  included  in  the  price  of  the  goods. 
No  special  methods  in  packing  paper  are  necessary  for  this  market. 

It  is  important  in  giving  particulars  of  paper  to  carefully  specify  the  weight 
per  package. 
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Letters  addressed  to  firms  here  should  be  in  Spanish,  a.s  English  is  little  used 
and  usually  not  understood.  Postage  should  be  fully  prepaid,  as  many  complaints 
a?e  received  of  under-payment.  Full  foreign  postage  of  5  cents  is  necessary  on  mail 
for  this  country.  Cargoes  intended  for  Seville  may  be  shipped  direct  from  New 
York  by  steamers  of  the  Trans-Atlantica  Line  or  the  Gans  Line,  which  have  direct 
services  to  ports  within  this  district.  The  Trans-Atlantica  is  considered  the  most 
speedy,  as  its  steamers  stop  at  Cadiz  on  the  outward  voyage,  while  those  of  the  other 
line  do  not  usually  make  Seville  or  any  other  port  in  this  district  until  their  home- 
ward trip.  Owing  to  recent  fluctuations,  rates  of  freight  can  not  be  given  in  this 
leport.  It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  the  freight  from  European  ports,  from 
which  imports  can  now  be  made,  will  average  about  30  per  cent  less  than  from 
American  cities. 

Most  of  the  firms  handling  paper  are  glad  to  receive  advertising  matter,  especially 
if  it  is  in  Spanish.  They  are  likely  to  have  branch  houses  or  agents  in  the  cities  of 
this  district,  such  as  Cadiz,  Huelva,  Cordoba,  Badajoz,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  etc. 
The  territory  covers  54,059  square  miles  and  contains  a  population  of  5,170,000 
people. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

BRITISH   MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  June,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Sweden  

Cwts. 

207 
207 
5 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

394 
275 
25,515 
19 

Cwts. 

10 

1,178 
12 

452 

20 
1,579 

Denmark  

Netherlands  

28 

9,032 

10,794 

Belgium  

France      

24 
100 

96^058 

228 

i 

71 

Chile  

41,588 

28,887 

Brazil  

4,974 
23,819 
*537,S35 
13,787 
500 

94,  U9 
605,085 

4,903 
*110,362 

87,983 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   

Natal  

Australia: — 

South  Australia  

Victoria  •  

1,460 

35,668 
33,181 
525 
46,782 

6,540 
54,727 
12,460 

7,070 
316,950 

12,877 
73,367 
17,850 
84,790 

7,801 
10,033 
11,497 
300,639 

New  South  Wales  s 

Deduct  to  correct  :  — 

Uruguay  

886,663 

N6N.279 

468,801 

552,694 

5 

26,274 

3,251 
45 

407 

150 
188 
40 

South  Australia  

10 

1,305 

246 

Canada  

Total  

886,256 

868,023 

463,423 

551,384 

26,274 

3,206 

*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  months,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be 
given  at  the  time. 
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TllK  WI1KAT  HARVEST  IN  ARGENTINA. 

During  the  month  of  -lime,  the  weather  has  been  intensely  cold  except  for  a  few 
days  when  rain  Pell  over  a  considerable  area,  and  proved  to  be  very  beneficial.  The 
epld,  however,  bas  favoured  rural  activities,  and  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country 
reports  have  been  received  of  final  harvesting  operations  completed,  and  plowing  and 
sowing  well  advanced. 

Tlh'  department  of  rural  economy  and  agricultural  statistics  of  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  has  recently  presented  a  report  upon  transport  and  exportation  of  the 
harvest,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  in  years  of  good  yield  the  excess  of  production 
available  for  export  can  be  estimated  as  follows:  wheat,  70  to  75  per  cent;  oats,  80 
to  90 ;  corn,  60  to  70. 

Our  harvest  season  coincides  with  the  lowest  stock  of  cereals  in  all  the  other 
markets  of  the  world  and,  consequently,  with  the  most  favourable  price  quotations. 
The  prejudice  which  the  last  harvest  has  suffered  owing  to  scarcity  of  shipping  has 
not  been  very  great  because  of  the  intervention  of  the  following  extenuating  circum- 
stances: First,  threshing  and  cartage  to  the  railway  stations  were  delayed  by  the 
rains;  second,  the  "warrant"  law  and  the  granaries  habilitated  by  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  have  facilitated  enormously  the  circulation  of  produce  destined  for 
<  \port  ;  third,  the  assistance  given  by  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  has  solved  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  agriculturists.  Taking  the  "quantum"  of  our  largest  har- 
vests, exports  attained  to  the  following  figures: — 

Total  exports  Pet.  of 


Year.  wheat.  Jan.  to  May.  total. 

1908   2,803,206  2,613,200  68 

1909   2,685,434  2,033,375  76 

1913   2,998,192  2,429,587  81 

1915*   3,000,000  1,900,000  63 


♦Estimated. 

Our  exports  of  oats  in  the  same  years  were  respectively  72,  84,  84  and  82  per  cent. 

Maize  is  beginning  to  arrive  at  the  railway  stations  and  ports,  which  may  give 
from  four  to  five  million  tons  for  export.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  shipping  and  the 
consequent  delay  in  exports,  it  is  advisable  to  arrange  beforehand  for  the  enlargement 
of  storage  depots  and  for  credit  facilities  to  enable  a  large  stock  of  grain  to  be  held 
over. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  consternation  among  local  grain  exporters  at  the  repu- 
diation of  a  number  of  grain  contracts  entered  into  with  firms  domiciled  in  Italy, 
following  the  outbreak  of  war  between  that  country  and  the  Austrian  and  German 
empires.  The  expression  "  firms  domiciled  in  Italy  "  is  used  advisedly,  as  these  firms, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were  acting  as  agents  for  Austrian  or  German  con- 
signees, or  were  themselves  the  German  or  Austrian  principals  in  the  business  thinly 
disguised.  Italy's  participation  in  the  war  has  naturally  stopped  the  passage  of 
grain  or  any  other  consignments  through  her  territory  to  that  of  the  two  central 
empires,  with  the  consequence  that  German  and  Austrian  purchasers  cannot  now  take 
delivery  of  their  purchases. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  Italy  took  from  Argentina  414,960  tons 
of  wheat,  56,155  of  corn,  and  87,250  of  oats.  In  the  same  five  months  of  last  year 
the  figures  for  Italy  were:  wheat,  9,634  tons;  corn,  12,098;  oats,  15,163.  It  is  certain 
also  that  this  year  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  shipped  "  for  orders  "  has  found 
its  way  to  Italy,  and  amounts  to:  wheat,  848,668  tons;  corn;  504,675;  oats,  163,258. — 
(The  Weekly  Northwestern  Miller.) 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  TALLOW,  LARD  AND  OILS. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  in  the  Swansea  consular  district  for  refined  cotton- 
seed oil,  fish  oil,  lard,  tallow,  and  grease.  This  market  should  be  particularly  good 
for  American  exporters  when  the  war  is  over,  especially  for  tallow  and  grease. 
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There  are  no  soap,  or  candle  factories  in  this  district,  though  there  are  important 
ones  near  by,  as  at  Bristol,  England,  but  considerable  quantities  of  tallow  are  used 
locally  in  connection  with  a  large  shipping  trade  carried  on  at  this  port,  both  for 
rough  lubrication  in  general  and,  by  mixing  with  white  lead,  for  coating  the  exterior, 
of  vessels.  The  principal  use  to  which  refined  cottonseed  oil  is  put  locally  is  that  of 
frying  fish.  One  dealer  states  that  there  are  large  quantities  of  it  crushed  at 
Gloucester,  England. 

The  most  recent  wholesale  prices  at  Liverpool  for  tallow,  the  long  ton  of  2.240 
pounds  being  the  unit  employed,  are:  North  American,  $136.26  to  $175.19;  South 
American,  $141.12  to  $170.32 ;  Calif  ornian,  $136.26 ;  and  Australian,  $180.06.  Cotton- 
seed oil  is  quoted  at  $131.39  and  fish  oils  at  $97.33  for  the  best  grades,  and  from 
$48.66  to  $97.33  for  the  poorer  ones  (c.i.f.  Swansea). 

Tables  giving  the  quantities  and  values  of  total  imports  of  this  class  of  articles 
into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  calendar  years  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  and  those  from 
the  United  States  separately,  show  the  important  role  American  films  are  already 
playing  in  this  trade.  These  figures  are  presented  in  terms  of  2,240  pounds  to  the 
ton  and  112  pounds  to  the  hundredweight,  the  tun  being  a  cask  containing  about 
1,120  pounds: 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1912. 

19i3. 

1914. 

From  United  States 

$ 

$ 

Lard  

Cwt. 

1,603.180 

1,868,992 

1,672,450 

20,645,348 

25,231,406 

21,934,951 

Lard,  imitation   

186,951 

.  184,663 

228,525 

1,796,021 

1,872,702 

2,306,497 

Oils- 

Cottonseed,  refined . ..  . 

Tons. 

20,1  Mi 

15,506 

19,161 

2,947,707 

.  2,539,077 

3,080,606 

Cottonseed,  unrefined.. 

0,041 

-105 

1,573 

807,596 

64,875 

239,106 

Coeoanut,  unrefined.. . . 

Cwt. 

72,090 

51,441 

647,571 

513,557 

Fish.  ....   

Tuns. 

4,111 

1,552 

1^676 

385,699 

133,731 

165,223 

Grease,  animal  fats,  etc.  . 

Cwt. 

94,955 

70,153 

288,934 

205,138 

Tallow,  unrefined  

81,539 

83,668 

10,726 

650,203 

646,227 

83,699 

Oleomargarine  and  refined 

tallow   

Cwt. 

96,660 

104,892 

108,855 

12,348,991 

1,318,481 

1,333,465 

From  all  Countries. 

Lard  

Cwt. 

1,790,  187 

2,005,360 

1,765,107 

22,255,166 

27,021,056 

23,120,464 

Lard,  imitation  

218,522 

224,519 

252,742 

2,115,093 

2,265,370 

2,555,813 

Oils- 

Cottonseed,  refined.... 

Tons. 

21,666 

16,586 

1 9,866 

3,213,194 

2,716,855 

3,209,335 

Cottonseed,  unrefined.. 

6,168 

1,070 

3, 1 1  \ 

821,718 

154,502 

437,200 

Coeoanut,  refined  

Cwt. 

601,757 

546,742 

309,417 

6,462,  193 

6,533,125 

3,929,519 

Coeoanut,  unrefined .... 

631,432 

622,  S0 1 

396,593 

5,852,098 

6,533,125 

3,929,519 

Fish  

Tuns. 

68,030 

70,886 

34,928 

6,309,305 

7,340,706 

5,544,890 

Cwt. 

97,120 

82,589 

95,330 

954,924 

SI  I.Slili 

970,614 

'Fallow,  unrefined  

2,039,352 

1,902,084 

1,641,852 

16,467,652 

15,609.922 

12,955,733 

Oleomaigarine  and  refined 

tallow   

Cwt. 

357,262 

377,557 

363,676 

4,060,033 

4,176,090 

3,861,728 

During  1914  the  United  States  led  all  other  countries  in  the  value  of  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  of  lard,  imitation  lard,  refined  and  unrefined  cottonseed  oil. 
For  fish  oils,  the  southern  Wales  fisheries  came  first,  Norway  second,  Japan  third, 
the  Falkland  Islands  fourth,  and  the  United  States  eleventh.  For  oleomargarine 
and  refined  tallow,  Argentina  led,  with  the  United  States  second;  for  unrefined 
tallow,  Australia  far  exceeded  other  countries,  Argentina  coming  second,  Uruguay 
third,  China  fourth,  and  the  United  States  fifth.— (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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TIRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA. 

11. M.  Consul  al  Dairen  reports  that  during  1914  the  net  foreign  imports  into 
thai  port  amounted  to  64,085,996,  being  a  decrease  of  £403,716  as  compared  with  the 
year,  whereas  exports  increased  by  £426,925  to  £6,456,954.  It  has  to  be 
lemembered  thai  Dairen  has  sustained  a  heavy  blow  by  the  reduction  of  the  customs 

-  en  the  Manchuria-Corea  frontier  and  by  the  facilities  which  the  Japanese  and 
□  railways  are  giving  to  goods  transported  from  Japan  into  Manchuria  by 
Fusan  and  Antung.  The  war,  too,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  present 
stagnation  in  trade.  As  soon  as  hostilities  broke  out  shipping  and  direct  trade  with 
e  wore  suspended,  and  the  effects  of  this  are  of  course  still  operating  so  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned.  There  was  also  a  temporary  rise  in  marine  insurance  coupled 
with  greal  tightness  in  the  money  market;  the  rouble  notes  in  circulation  in  Northern 

ihuria  as  well  as  small  Chinese  silver  coins  depreciated  considerably  in  value. 
Exchange  fluctuated  violently,  though  this  affected  imports  rather  than  exports,  and 
finally  t!v  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company,  on  which  not  only  Dairen  but  also 
al]  the  Japanese  settlements  in  South  Manchuria  largely  depend  for  their  prosperity, 
was  unable  to  make  its  contemplated  flotation  of  debentures  in  Europe.  To  these 
disturbing  effects  of  the  war  must  be  added  two  other  factors  operating  against 
successful  trade — at  least  as  far  as  imports  are  concerned — the  distressed  condition 
oi  Manchurian  provincial  finances,  and  the  reckless  issue  of  paper  money  in  the 
interior.  It  was  altogether  an  unfortunate  concatenation  of  adverse  influences,  and 
that  their  effects  have  not  been  more  severely  felt  is  due  entirely  to  the  successful 
harvests  of  beans  and  other  cereals  producing  such  increased  exports  as  to  maintain 
the  total  trade  of  the  port,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  in  imports,  at  the  same 
level  as  in  the  previous  year. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

POTASH  DEPOTS  IN  SPAIN. 

The  recent  interest  taken  in  the  deposits  of  potash  salts  in  Cataluna,  which 
promise  to  be  of  extraordinary  importance,  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion  as  to 
the  best  method  to  pursue  in  their  exploitation.  Spain  wishes  to  safeguard  the 
domestic  supply  of  potash  by  embodying  in  the  mining  concessions  the  necessary 
guaranty  for  the  protection  of  Spanish  agriculture.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
Royal  decrees  of  June  30  and  October  1  were  issued  and  a  Bill  was  presented  to  the 
Cortes  and  approved  by  the  Senate  which,  when  it  becomes  law,  will  regulate  conces- 
sions to  potash  mines  and  permit  the  intervention  of  the  State  to  protect  the  supply 
and  its  consumption.  Pending  the  reopening  of  the  Cortes,  work  on  the  potash 
deposits  has  been  practically  suspended,  and  as  the  demand  for  potash  is  augmented 
by  the  present  European  situation  the  Spanish  Government  realizes  that  it  might  be 
prejudicial  to  national  interests  to  hinder  in  any  way  the  development  of  mining 
for  this  mineral. 

Accordingly,  on  June  10  a  Royal  decree  was  issued,  in  harmony  with  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Bill  now  pending.  It  provides  that  the  concessionaire  of  mines  of 
potassic  salts  as  well  as  any  potash-producing  minerals  shall  uninterruptedly  work  the 
mines  to  which  rights  may  have  been  conceded,  whether  for  carrying  on  experimental 
boring  or  for  actual  mining.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  be  understood  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  exploit  the  mine  will  be  enforced  only  when  the  value  of  the  production  covers 
the  expense  incurred.  The  concessionaire  is  obliged  to  reserve  for  national  consump- 
tion such  part  of  the  salts  produced  as  the  Government  shall  deem  advisable.  All 
beds  of  potash  shall  be  registered  at  the  civil  governor's  office  of  the  province  in 
which  they  are  found,  and  the  Government  will  inspect  the  work  on  these  concessions 
in  order  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  regulations. —  (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  August  12,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific   

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Bushels. 

13,899 
39,260 
44,429 
184,554 
24,831 
41,267 
81,156 
51,954 
15,040 

76,070 
3,091 
41,055 

Bushels. 

9,280 
29,213 
65,298 
53,385 
174 
56,225 
92,940 
63,871 
37,824 

33,824 
3,645 
44,856 

Bushels. 

3,751 
2,151 
1,298 
7,758 
6,774 
1,807 
1,420 
6,235 

Bushels. 

3,228 
123,766 
15«,754 

272.019 
108,257 

'l38ji7 

Bushels. 

30,158 
194,390 
269,779 
245,697 
303,798 
207,556 
175,516 
260,777 

52,8*4 

369,666 
42,676 
187,862 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

5,577 

254,195 
35,940 
101,951 

Total  terminal  elevators  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 



616,606 

490,535 

36,771 

1,196,827 

2,340,739 

1,150 
23,120 

5,682 
43,980 

2,814 
560 

870 

9,646 
68,530 

24,270 

49,662 

3,374 

870 

78,176 

42,250 
14,259 

42,250 

14,259 

909,998 
10.983 
14,225 

101,671 

73,859 

75,921 
711,640 
102,115 

28,492 

2,085,313 

Midland — 

Titfin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

614,144 
41 

8,373 

293,681 

2,173 

*10,842 

5,852 

Kingston — 

Tfc  ft        i_          i   rry                               ■  /"l 

101,671 
22,434 

43,385 

8,040 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

36,993 
347,958 
30,886 
3,509 

35,362 
302,329 
38,612 
24,983 

3,566 
38,364 
16,246 

No.  2 

22,989 
16,371 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Total  public  elevators  

1,085,289 

881,433 

68,389 

/  *10,842 
I  39,360 

1,726,165 

1,421,630 

108,534 

/  *10,842 
I  1,237,057 

4,504,228 

•  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
August  12.  1915. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals 

Wheat— 

N...  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

525 
109,672 
148,530 
139,699 
76,368 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

417,0^7 
467,251 
86,903 
72 

Bushels. 

525 
526,729 
618,415 
241,243 
79,922 

259,331 

No.  2   

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  :  

2,634 
14,641 

3,582 

V/-v  ft 

141,812 

3,413 

114,006 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats— 

vr,-.    i    /~i  \\r 

616,606 

24,270 

1,085,289 

1,726,165 

201,595 
86,910 
32,921 

323 
342,260 
193,520 
175,186 
79,643 
183,920 
446,778 

X  . .  Q 

5,882 
11,884 

8,  ooU 

1  7  7QQ 
1  1  , 1 OO 

3,522 
2,261 

134,783 
94,726 

133,935 
oi,obU 

180,398 

275,731 

168,786 

Barley  — 

490,535 

49,662 
560 

1,  i-Ol 

881,433 

1,421,630 

1,677 
29,575 
17,399 
20,713 

6,661 
32,509 

108,534 

Vr,     O  O  W 

6,255 
1,203 
6,661 
13,620 

36,771 

iy,yoo 

11),  VV{ 

iy,oiu 

siTr*  a  n  \\t 

3,374 

18,889 
68,389 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

979,866 
194,373 

53 

39,360 

1,019,279 
194,373 
817 
10,512 
12,076 

No.  3  C.W  

817 

10,512 
12,076 

1,196,827 

870 

39,360 
10,842 

1,237,057 
10,842 

2,340,739 

78,176 

2,085,313 

4,504,228 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  theee 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'"  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Siierbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

975.  Buying  agent. — A  London  company,  with  branch  offices  or  agents  in 
several  European  and  other  countries,  are  desirous  of  securing  the  services  of  a 
reliable  resident  agent  and  correspondent  in  Montreal  to  purchase  upon  their  behalf 
Canadian  iron  and  steel  goods  and  other  products,  for  export. 

976.  Agency. — A  London  merchant  is  willing  to  undertake  the  sales  agency  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  textiles  and  non- technical  lines  of  other  descriptions. 

977.  Vegetable  paper. — A  London  firm  representing  French  manufacturers  of 
vegetable  paper  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fuses  desires  to  get  into  touch  with 
shell  manufacturers  in  Canada  requiring  supplies. 

978.  Canadian  frozen  salmon. — A  London  fish  salesman,  having  a  large  market 
for  Canadian  frozen  salmon,  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  exporters  in  the 
Dominion. 

979.  Corrugated  asbestos. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  firm  in  India  for  names  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  corrugated  asbestos  for  roofing  purposes. 

980.  Acids. — -An  English  firm  manufacturing  high  and  low  boiling  point  cresylic 
acids,  also  carbolic  acids  and  disinfectants  and  insecticides  of  all  kinds  wishes  to  get 
into  touch  with  Canadian  importers. 

981.  A  commission  merchant  in  Cyprus  reports  a  market  there  and  in  the 
Levant  for  Canadian  goods  of  every  description,  and  asks  for  names  of  manu- 
facturers and  produce  exporters. 

982.  Agency. — A  South  Africnn  commission  agent  of  fourteen  years'  experience 
is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agency  in  low  and  medium  priced  hosiery  of  all 
kinds,  flannelette  piece  goods,  cotton  and  wool  dress  goods,  tent  and  sail  duck,  farm 
hardware,  enamelware,  lanterns,  kitchen  utensils  of  all  kinds,  clocks,  medium  price; 
combs,  stationery  and  school  requisites,  and  canned  fish. 

983.  Wood  pulp  bags. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  desires  to  enter  into  communication 
with  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  wood  pulp  bags. 

984.  Sheet  copper. — A  hardware  firm  in  Barbados  wishes  to  communicate  with 
firms  in  Canada  manufacturing  sheet  copper. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  ) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

{Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of   Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wisV> 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Kio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul 


China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Pern: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Oonsul. 


Colombia : 

R  a  grot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito.  British  Consul  General 

Egypt : 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta:    Director-General  of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

ftpuna.  British  Consul  General. 
Milan.  British  Consul. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.   R.   Poussette,   278   Balcarce,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.   H.   Ross,   Stock   Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  iHavana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.   J.   Egan,   Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.   de  B.  Arnaud,   Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Holland. 

Acting  Trade    Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watcrmill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address. 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar   Tripp,   Port   of   Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban. 
Natal. 


CANADIAN   HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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RUSSIA. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just.) 

Petrograd,  July  14,  1915. 
ODESSA  AND  SOUTH  RUSSIA. 

The  Odessa  Consular  district  comprises  thirteen  governments  covering  an  area  of 
325,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at  forty-one  millions. 

The  district  divides  naturally  into  a  continental  and  a  maritime  division,  but  the 
general  physical  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  endless  rolling  plains,  enclosing  in 
the  western  parts  towards  the  Austrian  frontier  and  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Dnieper 
the  most  important  hardwood  forests  of  Russia.  Great  interest  attaches  to  the  prodi- 
gal variety  and  richness  of  the  local  natural  sources.  This  is  the  famous  "  black 
earth "  region  of  Russia,  which  grows  such  wonderful  crops.  Agriculture  gains 
indirectly  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  sugar  beet,  and  almost  the  entire  sugar  con- 
sumption of  Russia  is  produced  here.  There  is  also  tobacco  growing,  which  industry 
is  widespread,  fruit  of  great  variety,  oil  and  the  vine,  for  wine  making.  The  Donetz 
basin  contains  the  greatest  coal  measures  of  Russia,  which  are  being  actively  developed, 
and  around  which  has  grown  up  the  iron  and  steel  industry  on  a  great  scale,  mainly 
with  the  help  of  foreign  capital,  with  well  developed  engineering,  metallurgical, 
chemical  undertakings  and  a  multitude  of  co-related  industries.  In  the  east  and  south- 
east are  important  salt  mines,  the  great  petroleum  fields  and  manganese  deposits,  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  and  the  highly  mineralized  ranges  of  the  Caucasus.  The  largest 
cities  are  Odessa,  with  a  population  of  610,000,  and  Kieff  with  590,000.  As  to  other 
important  centres,  there  are  three  cities  with  populations  of  about  250,000;  three  of 
120,000  to  150,000;  six  of  70,000  to  90,000,  and  at  least  twelve  of  50,000  to  60,000  souls. 
Lastly,  there  is  in  this  district  the  Black  sea,  lined  with  busy  and  growing  ports,  with 
valuable  fisheries,  the  one  great  outlet  of  Russia  in  "  warm  "  water,  over  which  the 
vast  bulk  of  her  exports  find  their  way  abroad. 


FOUR  CENTRES  FOR  TRADE. 

For  Canadian  purposes,  Southern  Russia  is  a  more  complicated  proposition  than 
the  other  great  divisions  already  dealt  with.  No  one  city  in  the  region  can  be  said  to 
serve  as  a  common  centre,  as  do  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  There  are  rather  four  such 
centres  for  the  four  districts  into  which  the  region  most  usefully  divides — two  marit  Line, 
two  inland — Odessa  and  Rostov  on  the  Don;  Kieff  and  Kharkov.  These  points  were 
visited.  The  primacy  among  them  falls  to  Odessa,  the  chief  all  round  port  and  strong 
financial  centre,  with  important  diversified  industries,  serving  a  fertile  hinterland  tilled 
with  the  most  progressive  agricultural  population,  which  Russia  has  to  show. 
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tiik  i'ruji  rrors  (jehman. 

I    r  the  products,  which  Canada  has  to  offer,  Odessa  would  be  an  excellent  centre 
\  nli  this  drawback  that  more  than  elsewhere  is  the  ubiquity  of  the  German 
influence  to  be  Pelt.    Odessa  has  been  Largely  a  German  commercial  outpost,  and  it  has 
been  greatly  helped  to  this  position  in  the  past  by  a  mistaken  railway  policy,  now 
happily  being  corrected,  which  bound  the  town  and  its  fortunes  more  closely  to  Austria 
and  Germany  than  to  Russia.    One-third  of  its  population  are  Jews,  and  there  are 
1  foreigners,  mainly  Germans,    it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  in  these  circum- 
es,  thai  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  have  been  mainly  from  Germany; 
man}  oi  them  are  of  the  cheap  and  showy  class  which  suit  such  a  market.    The  lack 
of  well  developed,  regular  linos  of  steamships  with  the  Black  Sea  has  acted  as  an 
additional  handicap  to  Greal  Britain  and  the  remoter  countries. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  BLACK  SEA  TRADE. 

The  explanation  in  part  is  that  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  moves  in  one  direction 
only,  viz:  outwards,  and  that  the  character  of  that  trade,  viz.:  staple  products,  such  as 
main,  ores,  etc.,  suit  only  the  tramp  class  of  shipping.  The  shipping  statistics  of 
Odessa  for  L913  give  inward  cargoes  of  350,000  tons  and  outward  cargoes  of  1,200,000 
tons,  and  this  is  a  favourable  proposition  compared  with  the  other  rival  ports  along  the 
Black  Sea  and  Azov  littorals.  An  analysis  of  these  imports  is  interesting  and  will 
illustrate  the  point  that  is  being  made.  Of  the  350,000  tons  of  cargo  actually  received 
a1  <  Odessa,  200,000  represented  coal;  40,000  tons  fruit,  oranges,  lemons,  etc.;  40,000  tons 

ius  raw  materials  for  the  soap,  candle,  chemical  and  other  primary  local  industries; 
6,500  tons  tanning  materials;  820  tons  mineral  pigments  and  colours;  820  tons  white 
lead  and  zinc;  174  tons  tinned  iron  and  enamelled  ware;  300  tons  scythes,  sickles,  etc.; 
550  tons  hand  tools;  2,370  tons  agricultural  machinery;  1,450  tons  locomobiles  and  other 
machinery;  350  tons  spare  machinery  parts;  150  tons  paper;  4,734  tons  iron,  sheets, 
hoops  and  other  fashioned  iron. 

The  exports  were  briefly  1,000,000  tons  of  cereals  of  all  kinds;  65,000  tons  of  raw 
beet  sugar;  100,000  tons  of  timber  including  staves,  and  about  5,000,000  gallons  of 
proof  spirit. 

IMPORTS  OF  FARM  MACHINERY. 

The  Black  Sea  basin  takes  more  foreign  agricultural  machinery  than  the  rest  of 
Russia.  The  great  bulk  comes  from  the  United  States  in  whole  cargoes  by  ships  on 
time  charters — hitherto  arranged  by  a  Hamburg  firm.  The  ships  arrive  between  the 
months  of  January  and  March  and  discharge  mainly  in  Azov  ports,  the  goods  being 
distributed  from  there. 

INTERMEDIARY  FIRMS. 

Odessa  is  a  veritable  hive  of  agency  and  commission  firms,  which  are  well 
organized  for  their  business.  It  is  commonly  reported,  however,  that  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  firms  are  of  doubtful  financial  strength,  and  that  the  war  is  only  too  likely  to 
affect  the  standing  of  many  more.  Caution  will  therefore  be  required  in  entering  upon 
cn-iiirements  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  general  reasons  already  mentioned. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

A  large  and  constantly  growing  trade  hitherto  has  been  done  from  this  centre  in 
harvesting  machinery,  horse  rakes  and  tedders,  in  which  Canadian  makes  have  had 
their  fair  share.    The  peasant  class  is  solvent  and  unusually  intelligent  and  enter- 
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prising,  and  the  prospects  are  therefore  encouraging'.  In  ploughs  and  other  simple 
machines,  the  Russian  works  handle  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  The  British  Consul 
General  states  that  Germany  had  formerly  done  a  good  business  in  ploughs,  both  single 
and  multiple,  probably  among  the  German-speaking  colonies,  which  were  founded  under 
Xicholas  I,  and  even  earlier — and  further  that  American  and  German  manufacturers 
held  the  trade  in  seed  drills  and  corn  planters;  local  factories,  however,  were  now 
making  large  quantities.  Harrows  of  the  disc  pattern  have  met  with  approbation,  and 
are  being  supplied  by  the  United  States,  and  by  Canadian  and  German  firms.  The 
better  class  of  chaff  and  forage  cutters  come  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany, 
but  local  factories  are  now  turning  out  large  numbers  of  an  inferior  quality.  A  good 
business  is  also  to  be  done  in  pumps.  Steam  pumps  come  mainly  from  Germany,  hand 
pumps  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

An  American  informant  has  supplied  the  following  particulars  on  miscellaneous 
articles. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

"  Post  hole  diggers  are  furnished  by  America  and  Germany,  and  prices  vary  from 
$30  to  $85  per  dozen.  Forks  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  France  and  Eng- 
land; they  range  in  price,  according  to  size,  from  $1.90  each  to  $11.25  a  dozen.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  forks  in  beet  culture  and  in  digging  potatoes.  Hoes  come 
principally  from  England  and  sell  for  25  cents  to  $1  a  piece.  Sprayers  are 
furnished  by  America,  Germany  and  England;  the  latter  appear  to  control  the  trade. 
Forges,  which  are  in  great  demand,  are  made  principally  in  Russia.  America,  how- 
ever, has  been  able  to  enter  this  market.  They  are  disposed  of  retail  for  $14.25  to 
$30.75.  Rakes  are  a  profitable  article  of  export  for  America,  though  the  Germans  and 
Swedes  are  doing  a  brisker  business  in  this  commodity.  The  American  make  sells  for 
$5.20  a  dozen  or  about  57  cents  each.  The  German  makes  are  much  cheaper.  Pruning 
knives  are  in  demand,  Russia  and  Germany  filling  this  want  at  prices  ranging  from  \ 
cents  to  $1  each.  The  American  knife  comes  much  higher,  retailing  from  $1  to  $2.50 
each.  In  shears,  the  French  lead,  with  Germany  second.  American  shears  retail  at 
$6  per  dozen  for  the  7-inch  length,  and  $6.90  for  the  9-inch  length.  American  sickles 
retail  at  50  cents.  English  and  Austrian  are  lower  in  price.  American  lawn  mowers 
come  at  $5.70  to  $10,  according  to  size." 

POWER   FARM  MACHINERY. 

Tractors  are  coming  into  the  district  in  increasing  quantities  and  are  used  for 
ploughing.  They  should  have  the  light  American  class  of  wheel  for  travelling  over 
soft  soil;  the  heavy  English  wheel  is  not  suitable,  and  adds  unnecessarily  to  the  cost. 
Com/plaint  is  made  that  they  "  pack  "  the  soil.  A  few  of  the  "  caterpillar  "  type  have 
also  been  introduced  and  are  quite  effective. 

AN  IDEAL  PLOUGHING  OUTFIT. 

The  machinery  expert  of  a  firm  of  English  traction  engine  engineers,  who  has 
had  experience  with  all  kinds  of  power  ploughs,  stated  that  the  ideal  ploughing  outfit 
for  South  Russia  was  a  60  h.p.  crude  oil  traction  engine,  and  an  8  gang  plough;  it 
could  be  handled  well  by  three  men,  and  should  plough  with  ease  10  dessiatinos  (27 
acres)  a  day.  A  dessiatine  an  hour  was  what  the  Russian  landowner  now  looked  for. 
The  steam  tractor,  it  was  admitted,  was  more  elastic  than  the  oil  driven  engine,  and 
perhaps  better  suited  to  the  labour  conditions  available;  the  oil  engine,  bowev<  r,  had 
the  advantage  of  fuel,  and  the  fuel  question,  it  was  thought.  mus1  ultimately  govern 
the  solution.    Straw  for  fodder  is  now  growing  in  appreciation;  it   was  previously 
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burnt,  and  complaints  were  heard  as  to  the  waste  of  straw  firing.  Wood  was  too 
expensive,  and  coal,  with  the  hauling,  doubled  the  cost.  Hauling-  water  from  wells 
i>  also  an  expensive  item,  as  oxen  have  to  be  kept  -continually  at  work,  especially  if 
the  water  supply  be  at  a  distance. 

This  gentleman  added  that  the  power  ploughs  of  a  well-known  Canadian  maker 
had  been  used  and  l1  was  now  believed  that  plenty  of  them  could  be  sold  if  they  were 
handled  by  an  efficient  agent.  This  Canadian  plough  was  certainly  not  inferior  to 
the  bes1  American  plough  of  that  class,  which  was  selling  freely. 

There  is  inquiry  for  alternative  sources  of  supply  to  Germany's  for  oil  motors, 
gasoline  murine  motors;  Diesel  engines  and  pumps. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  turnover  in  automobiles  in  Odessa  has  been  large.  The  best  known  German 
and  other  makes  haw  sold  well.  British  makes  were  less  freely  offered.  But  the 
opportunity  for  the  cheap  standardized  vehicle  would  seem  to  have  come  and  the 
subject  is  already  engaging  the  attention  of  well  known  American  makers.  The 
country  roads  in  the  south  are  worn  more  evenly  by  the  traSe  than  elsewhere  in 
Russia,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  farm  wagons  employed,  and  motor  cars  have 
t  here  fore  less  to  fear  from  the  shocks  of  rough  travelling.  The  rich  farmers  are 
becoming  purchasers  of  cars,  and  the  market  therefore  is  distinctly  widening. 

CHEMICALS  AND  DRUGS. 

The  growing  use  of  fertilizers  shows  that  even  the  "  black  earth  "  has  its  limits 
in  fertility.  The  sugar  regions  in  the  Kiefl  division  also  require  large  supplies  o? 
fertilizers  annually.  They  have  come  previously  via  Riga  and  Libau,  and  also  via 
Odessa  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  Thomas  slag  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  should 
interest  Canadian  producers  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  For  the  remaining  coal 
tar  derivatives,  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  pitch,  etc.,  there  is  also  a  market. 

For  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations,  largely  in  German  hands  hitherto, 
Odessa  is  an  important  market;  the  consumption  has  trebled  in  the  last  ten  years* 
and  is  valued  at  3,500,000  roubles  annually.    Patent  medicines  sell  well. 

TANNING  MATERIALS. 

Tanning  materials  find  a  ready  market  in  the  local  industry  which  is  large. 
Hemlock  extract  is  not  used,  as  has  been  previously  explained,  but  mainly  "decol- 
orized 99  extracts. 

Mineral  pigments  and  colours  are  sought,  but  they  must  be  unmixed,  owing  to 
the  heavy  dut> 

American  boots  and  shoes,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  rapidly  growing  in  favour  for 
town  use  and  dealers  will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  Canadian  article  as  Austrian 
and  German  products  will  have  to  be  replaced.  Odessa  has  a  large  departmental 
store,  not  unlike  the  one  in  Moscow,  and  this  should  serve  for  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  Canadian  articles  for  the  household,  and  along  hardware  lines,  etc. 

NEWS  PAPER. 

TvTews  and  printing  paper  is  supplied  by  Finland.  Better  classes  of  printing  come 
from  the  south  of  France,  via  Marseilles.  The  commonest  news  paper  costs  8  to  9 
kopecks  per  Russian  pound  delivered  in  normal  times,  but  is  selling  now  at  more 
than  double  that  price.  It  is  believed  that  direct  shipments  at  reasonable  freight 
rates  should  enable  Canadian  mills,  favourably  placed  for  export,  to  compete  in  the 
Black  Sea  ports. 
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TYPEWRITERS. 

A  cheap  typewriter  would  suit  this  market.  An3ricai  mi^ar*  o£  stanlard 
machines  have  recently  arranged  to  put  one  on  the  market,  which  is  identical  with 
those  now  in  use,  hut  with  the  de  luxe  additions,  which  are  governed  by  many  patents 
and  royalties.  This  machine  is  offered,  in  a  different  style,  at  50  roubles  under  the 
standard  article,  and  is  already  selling  well.  In  Russia,  as  perhaps  elsewhere,  the 
profits  of  the  typewriter  business  is  not  to  be  obtained  on  the  machines  sold  so  much 
as  in  the  sale  of  typewriting  supplies. 

Sewing  machines  have  come  largely  from  Germany.  The  future  should  hold 
opportunities  for  Canadian  makes.    Only  those  worked  by  hand  are  in  demand. 

It  is  believed  that  the  success  of  Canada  in  the  Black  Sea  region  will  largely 
depend  upon  direct  shipping  facilities,  a  point  which  will  be  dealt  with  at  the  end  of 
this  report. 

KIEV. 

Inquiries  at  this  important  point  gave,  on  the  whole,  not  greatly  dissimilar 
results  to  those  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  remarks.  Financially  Kiev  is  in 
a  specially  strong  position.  The  native  Russian  purchasing  and  intermediary  firms 
are  energetic  and  well  organized;  the  Jewish  element,  .although  influential,  is  not 
large.  German  competition  has  held  a  strong  position  in  this  place  in  the  past,  and 
German  engineering  and  German  capital  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  equipping  the 
great  industry  in  this  district,  the  sugar  industry. 

SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES. 

This  special  feature  of  Kiev  suggests  that  for  Canadian  firms  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  factory  requirements  and  supplies  there  might  be  an  opening 
here  if  their  specialities  were  introduced  through  the  right  local  houses.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  special  machinery  and  implements  used  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  beet,  to  which  the  region  is  so  largely  devoted;  and  there  is 
further  the  market  for  fertilizers,  which  are  imported  in  great  quantities.  Consider- 
able amounts  of  red  and  white  lead  are  also  annually  required  for  the  hundred  odd 
sugar-making  establishments,  belting  for  transmissions,  points,  etc. 

STEEL  SECTIONS. 

The  supply  of  many  machinery  parts  and  castings  for  -sugar  machinery,  which 
require  renewing,  is  also  an  item  to  be  considered,  especially  the  steel  cutting  or 
slicing  sections,  for  which  an  alternative  source  of  supply  to  Germany  is  much 
desired.  Of  the  last  named  some  250,000  are  wanted  annually — at  the  price  of  about 
one  rouble  each. 

Particulars  and  samples  have  been  secured  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  may  be  able  to  enter  the  market. 

KHARKOV. 

Nicolaieff  was  visited,  for  a  few  hours,  which  city  is  a  flourishing  port  on  the 
river  Bug,  a  few  miles  above  the  point  where  it  discharges  into  the  Black  Sea.  The 
city  has  125,000  inhabitants.  Here  are  the  naval  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  Govern- 
ment, where  are  vessels  of  the  largest  types  under  construction.  Openings  were 
pointed  out  for  the  supply  of  the  smaller  electrical  motors  for  the  battle  cruisers  and 
other  ships,  for  which  Germans  had  originally  contracted.  X ic< »Ia ii -iV's  other  chief 
industry  is  the  export  of  grain,  in  which  the  port  surpasses  Odessa.  Like  several 
other  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  Nicolaieff  has  become  independent  of  Odessa,  and  thi^ 
circumstance  explains  the  relatively  slow  growth  of  Odessa  in  recent  years. 
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MINING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Kharkov,  the  administrative  centre  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Southern 
Russia,  is  at  the  same  time  the  great  agricultural  fair  centre  of  the  south.  Four 
important  fairs  are  held  here  annually.  It  is  a  place,  therefore,  for  the  business  of 
m<  i  ting  i  lie  varied  needs  of  the  contiguous,  wide  flung,  close  settled,  rich  agricultural 
r  gions  of  which  the  Kharkov  and  Voronesh  governments  are  the  best.  A  number 
"  large  manufacturing  houses  of  agricultural  and  general  machinery,  hardware,  etc., 
hav<  their  headquarters  here.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reiterate  details  of  openings  for 
articles,  which  arc  common  to  other  districts.  In  passing,  however,  the  promising 
For  tractors,  particularly  for  ploughing,  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  room 
i-  for  improvements  and  simplification  in  the  construction  of  these  machines, 
which  may  tend  to  make  them  "  tool"  proof.  The  trade  is,  in  any  case,  difficult  to 
finance,  and  requires  an  efficient  staff  of  experts.  Agents,  therefore,  look  for  a  liberal 
harking  from  the  manufacturers. 

American  boots  and  shoes  are  making  progress,  and  business  seems  to  be  possible 
for  the  Canadian  article. 

The  motor  car  habit  is  growing  here,  because   cars  have   stood  the  bad  roads 
tter  than  was  expected.    On  the  country  estates  they  are  becoming  numerous. 

FUTURE  COMPETITION. 

1  here  was  a  feeling  of  apprehension  abroad  as  to  the  outlook  for  Canadian  and 
other  rival  agricultural  harvesting  machinery,  after  the  American  combine  would 
perfect  their  arrangements  for  output.  It  was  considered  that  a  remedy  was  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  equipping  Canadian  auxiliary  works  in  the  country,  possibly  with 
the  co-operation  of  English  makers  of  machinery  of  other  non-competing  types.  In 
other  specialities  Canadians,  it  was  thought,  would  do  well  to  combine,  and  so  reduce 
the  effort  and  expense  of  entering  the  market.  There  was  probably  disappointment 
ahead  for  the  individual  firm,  except  in  rare  cases.  The  view  of  one  leading  dealer 
regarding  future  German  competition  was  that  it  would  necessarily  be  formidable, 
owing  to  the  position  which  the  Germans  had  held  for  years,  the  class  of  goods 
which  they  had  supplied,  which  will  probably  correspond  to  the  reduced  power  of 
expenditure  of  the  Russian  people  after  the  war,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  to  the 
-  ipport  of  the  middleman,  the  Jew,  who  has  no  nationality,  and  whose  interests 
hitherto  have  been  chiefly  pro-German.     Allied  countries,  it  was  thought,  would 

ire  not  only  to  be  in  a  preferential  position  as  regards  tariff,  but  also  ready  to 
supply  what  was  wanted  in  suitable  lines,  as  compared  with  their  German  com- 
petitor-. It  was  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  German  trade  position  could  be  entirely 
superseded. 

ROSTOV  ON  THE  DON. 

Geographical  position  and  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  population  are 
responsible  for  the  rise  of  Rostov,  in  Southeastern  Russia,  within  the  last  thirty 
years  from  a  straggling  Cossack  village  to  one  of  the  best  built  of  modern  cities,  of 
250.000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  fertile  live  stock  and  grain 
growing  region  of  Southeastern  Russia,  which  is  fed  by  the  Don  and  Donetz  rivers. 
Improvement  works,  including  locks,  on  the  Donetz,  which  have  been  recently  com- 
pleted, have  brought  the  valuable  coal  measures  in  that  river  basin  within  reach  of 
the  seaboard,  by  water  transportation.  Three  railway  systems,  converging  at  Rostov, 
tap  the  hinterland,  including  the  Northern  Caucasus,  and  there  only  remains  now  the 
linking  up,  by  a  short  canal,  of  the  great  Volga  river  with  the  Don,  a  work  which 
is  to  be  resumed  immediately  after  the  war,  to  complete  ideal  conditions  of  trans- 
portation for  Eastern  Russia  in  Europe,  and  to  add  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rostov. 
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LEADING  MARKET  FOR  FARM  MACHINERY. 

Rostov  is  the  largest  centre  for  the  agricultural  implement  and  machinery 
business  in  Russia.  Half  a  mile  of  continuous  showrooms  and  warehouses,  which  line 
both  sides  of  the  handsome  Sadovaya  (Garden)  Boulevard,  all  of  foreign  firms  and 
filled  with  foreign  machinery  and  imported  goods,  demonstrate  the  importance  and 
variety  of  the  trade  turnover.  Branches  of  three  firms  and  a  complete  organization 
of  agents  are  distributed  throughout  the  dependent  districts.  Rostov's  business 
houses  have  a  regular  trade  with  Astrachan,  and  supply  goods  to  the  Trans-Caucasian 
districts,  and  even  to  Northern  Persia.  It  is  the  first  wool  market  in  South  Russia ; 
it  purchases  and  distributes  the  entire  wool  clip  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  merino  and 
"Donskoi"  wools  of  the  south,  the  last  of  which,  the  Donskoi,  is  shipped  almost 
entirely  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  carpet  making. 

With  the  steady  conversion  of  the  steppe  from  horse  and  stock  raising  into  arable 
farming,  the  demand  for  machinery  is  constantly  growing.  The  soil,  and  the  general 
labour  conditions  all  favour  the  employment  of  the  most  advanced  machinery  and 
nowhere  is  the  use  of  power  agricultural  machinery  more  developed.  Rostov  houses 
alone,  in  1914,  disposed  of  600-power  thresher  outfits,  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000,  as 
against  500  in  1913.  Of  these,  400  sets  were  British,  and  the  remainder,  mainly  Ger- 
man. The  terms  upon  which  these  are  sold  are  generally  as  follows:  One-half  the 
cost  to  be  paid  in  the  first  year,  one-quarter  the  second  year,  and  the  final  quarter  in 
the  third  year. 

A  great  portion  of  the  agricultural  machinery  imports  never  reach  Rostov. 
Imported  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  sea  of  Azov  is  closed  by  ice,  the  imports  go 
to  Novorovsisk  in  the  Black  sea,  and  are  distributed  from  there.  During  the  summer, 
boats  drawing  not  more  than  24  feet  can  enter  most  of  the  Azov  Sea  harbours.  The 
Don  is  to  be  dredged  to  that  depth  as  far  as  Rostov  and  in  the  meantime  motor  lighters 
effect  the  discharge  and  loading  of  the  larger  vessels,  which  cannot  now  enter  the  river. 

Canaclian  farm  machinery  is  well  to  the  fore,  but  there  are  openings  for  further 
capable  and  reliable  firms.  The  importing  firms  are,  on  the  whole,  well  known  to  be 
financially  strong,  and  they  buy  on  open  account.  As  a  consequence  a  stock  of 
machines  must  always  be  on  hand,  the  firm  paying  as  it  sells.  Credit  to  purchasers 
varies  from  six  months  to  one  year;  heavy  machinery  from  two  to  three  years,  pay- 
able in  certain  agreed  proportions,  with  interest  at  6i  to  7  per  cent. 

An  opportunity  has  now  arisen  for  supplying  the  reaper  sections  and  the  steel 
attachments  hitherto  imported  from  Germany  in  vast  quantities.  The  prices  given 
were  4^  to  4£  kopecks  each  for  sections,  and  2$  kopecks  for  the  attachments.  Both 
are  duty  free. 

BINDER  TWINE. 

The  scarcity  of  binder  twine  has  been  a  most  difficult  one  this  year,  and  has 
seriously  interfered  with  the  sale  of  binder  machines.  The  price  of  twine  is  threefold 
the  usual  price,  i.e.,  20  to  24  roubles  per  pood  (36  pounds),  as  against  7  and  8  roubles. 
The  Government  is  reported  to  have  made  contracts  with  the  American  combine  Eoi 
from  three  to  seven  million  poods  of  twine,  delivered  in  New  York.  It  is  impossible 
that  anything  like  that  quantity  can  be  got  through  this  year,  and  the  outlook  for 
dealers  in  twine,  if  this  be  true,  is  discouraging,  as  supplies  on  this  scale  due  to  come 
forward  are  likely  to  demoralize  the  market.  The  possibility  of  Canadian  manulae- 
turers  engaging  more  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article  has  been  repeatedly 
put  forward. 

Apprehension  regarding  the  future  in  regard  to  harvesting  machinery  was  general 
among  the  dealers  in  Rostov;  it  was  felt  that  the  war  had  only  postponed  an  awkward 
position. 
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FLOUR  BULL  EQUIPMENT. 

Floui  milling  machinery  is  also  in  good  demand,  as  well  as  gasoline  and  oil  motors 
for  operating  them.  The  Diesel  oil  motor  type  seems  to  hold  the  market.  German  and 
Swiss  makes  are  -"1*1  in  greatest  numbers.  There  is  an  opening  for  a  good  two- 
oylinder  motor;  a  cheap  one  to  compete  with  the  Benz  make  of  from  3-i  to  30  b.h.p., 
and  also  one  of  the  Diesel  type,  for  larger  power  users.  For  country  purposes  the 
E  fuel  is  all  important,  coal  and  oil  being  dear  and  in  uncertain  supply. 
Competition  has  been  keen  in  Rostov  in  this  line  and  at  least  twenty  tirms  were  carry- 
ing agencies  before  the  war. 

FISHING  NETS. 

Aii  article  in  which  Canada  might  take  an  interest  is  fishing  nets,  hitherto  sup- 
plied Prom  Germany.  The  measurements  are  25  to  75  meshes  broad,  made  in  meshes 
of  1"  to  11  millimetres  wide,  of  hemp  or  cotton  of  various  thicknesses.  Annual  pur- 
chases  amount  to  75,000  pieces,  1G0  metres  each  in  length. 

Larger  nets  150  meshes  broad,  in  meshes  16  to  57  millimetres  wide.  Annual  pur- 
chases. ."125  tons. 

miners'  lamps. 

The  coal  mines  administration  in  the  Donetz  basin  are  looking  for  an  alternative 
>oi  roc  of  supply  for  the  German-made  miners'  lamp  which  is  used,  known  as  the 
'■  Wolff"  pattern.  A  suitable  lamp  of  similar  design  burning  mineral  oil  could  be 
passed  and  adopted.  The  "Wolff"  lamps  were  supplied  at  3.50  to  4  roubles  each. 
Efforts  to  make  them  in  Russia  have  not  been  conspicuously  successful,  at  the  enhanced 
price  of  5  roubles.  A  sample  lamp  is  being  obtained  for  the  Department.  Thirty 
thousand  are  disposed  of  annually. 

The  previous  notes  respecting  motor  cars,  leather  and  leather  articles,  chemicals 
and  drugs,  etc.,  may  be  taken  as  applying  equally  to  this  point. 

There  is,  however,  a  good  local  demand  for  aluminium  goods,  household  utensils, 
spirits  and  paraffine  stoves  (of  the  Swedish  variety),  lanterns  and  hurricane  lanterns. 

GRAIN  ELEVATORS. 

Of  special  interest  to  Canada  is  the  extensive  programme  for  the  building  of  grain 
elevators  upon  which  the  Russian  Government  is  now  engaged.  The  objects  in  view 
are  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  grain  crops  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  the 
farmer  some  assistance  in  warehousing  and  disposing  of  his  crop,  without  the  losses 
and  sacrifices  to  which  he  is  now  exposed,  owing  to  the  absence  of  anything  like  ade- 
quate storage  and  owing  also  to  unscrupulous  middlemen. 

The  scheme  for  Southeastern  Russia  comprises  no  less  than  110  elevators  of 
various  sizes,  which  are  to  be  completed  by  1920.  Twenty-one  of  these  elevators  are  to 
be  in  the  Don  territory,"  exclusive  of  two  of  25,000  tons  capacity  to  be  built  in  South- 
eastern Russia  under  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Finance.  The  Vladikavkaz 
Railway  Company  let  a  contract,  just  before  the  war,  to  a  German  firm  for  a  larger 
elevator  on  the  riverside,  but  this  has  now  been  cancelled,  and  the  company  are  looking 
for  other  competent  contractors  for  the  work.  One  modern  elevator  only  exists  at 
present  in  the  port.  It  was  completed  quite  recently  and  is  a  suction  elevator  built  by 
a  firm  in  Dresden,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  success  expected — which  local 
report  attributes  to  faulty  construction. 

Particulars  of  the  Government  elevator  scheme  are  to  be  obtained  in  Petrograd 
from  the  Department  of  State  concerned.  The  State  Bank,  which  is  charged  with  the 
finance  of  the  elevator  programme  has  opened  a  permanent  museum  for  elevator 
appliances  in  a  building  on  the  Italianskaya,  Petrograd,  with  the  view  of  furnishing 
details  of  the  building  and  equipment  of  grain  elevators  in  general,  and  their  develop- 
ment in  Russia  in  particular. 
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PROBLEM  OF  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  problem  of  Canadian  trade  -development  with  Southern  Russia  on  anything 
approaching  a  satisfactory  scale  appears  to  be  largely  one  of  direct  shipping  facilities 
between  Canada  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  existing  lines  making  connections  for  cargo 
are  practically  speaking,  wholly  indirect,  and  involve  transhipment,  either  in  the 
Thames,  Hull  or  a  Dutch  port.  Transhipment  is  always  a  handicap,  if  it  does  not 
ultimately  kill  trade,  freight  charges  being  thereby  almost  doubled.  It  may  be  urged, 
that  if  a  direct  service  with  the  United  States  has  not  proved  possible,  what  chance  can 
there  be  for  a  Canadian  steamship  service  direct  with  Russia.  A  purely  cargo  service, 
however,  does  not  preclude  utilizing  and  developing  the  opportunities  for  Canadian 
trade  at  intermediate  ports  en  route.  And  there  are  at  least  two  if  not  three  such  points 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which,  both  in  going  and  in  coming,  could  be  made  to  serve  that 
purpose  and  thus  help  to  maintain  a  direct  service  with  the  Black  Sea.  When  investi- 
gating the  possibilities  of  the  Western  Mediterranean  for  Canadian  trade  some  years 
ago,  it  was  found  that  the  prospects  were  by  no  means  discouraging,  and  with  the  Black 
Sea  now  added,  the  outlook  appears  to  be  distinctly  reassuring.  The  route  suggested 
might  be  somewhat  as  follows :  Barcelona,  Piraceus,  Smyrna  or  Constantinople  and 
Odessa,  and  a  connection  with  Novorovsisk.  There  might  be  a  slight  variation 
according  to  circumstances  on  the  return  voyage.  Outward  freight  would  consist  of 
manufactures,  dried  cod-fish,  wheat  and  flour  pulp,  and  paper,  lumber,  coal  distillation 
products,  pitch,  carbolic  acid,  creosote  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sawn  lumber  for  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  etc.  Return  freights  from  the  Black  Sea,  raw  beet  sugar, 
which  is  the  main  standby,  tobacco,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  liquorice  roots,  salt,  hemp, 
etc.,  with  fruits,  dried  and  fresh  and  other  products  from  the  Mediterranean. 

A  monthly  service  at  first,  with  boats  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  should  suffice. 
Manganese  and  ore  shipments  from  the  Black  Sea  would  be  inadvisable  as  freight, 
except  for  tramp  vessels. 

PASSENGER  SERVICE  FOR  EMIGRATION. 

It  is  believed  that  the  problem  would  be  probably  solved  if  it  were  decided  to 
organize  a  passenger  service,  from  the  Black  Sea  with  Russian  emigration  as  a  basis. 
There  is  every  possibility  of  a  large  emigration  from  South  Russia  after  the  war,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  Russian  emigrants  invariably  prefer  to  travel  by  other  than 
Russian  ships.  The  line  could  connect  with  an  Italian  port  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
is  useful  to  recall  here  the  intentions  of  the  German  lines  to  organize  a  service  of  this 
character  from  the  Levant,  shortly  before  the  war,  which  is  not  likely  now  to  be  revived. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  II.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  July  16,  1915. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

The  half-year  period  clo3od  under  more  favourable  trading  conditions  than  antic  i- 
pated six  months  earlier.  The  greatest  drawback  to  trade  at  the  present  time  is  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  goods  required.  A  great  many  lines  of  imported  goods  are 
becoming  increasingly  scarce,  some  woollen  manufactures  are  entirely  sold  out,  while 
there  is  a  shortage  in  staple  groceries,  chemicals  and  in  hardware  stocks.  The  high 
prices  which  continue  to  prevail  in  industrial  metals,  the  shortage  "i  Btocks  and  uncer- 
tainty of  future  supplies,  have  hardened  values  for  nail  and  fencing  wire,  iron,  steel  and 
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w  hardware.   The  difficultj  in  obtaining  marine  foeigkts  still  continue  despite'the 
great  advance  in  rates.    Farmers  have  a  much  larger  area  under  crop  than  usual  and, 
the  necessary  spring  rains  in  September  or  October,  an  export  surplus  of  some 
►,000  bushels  of  wheal  is  looked  for.    The  sales  of  imported  and  locally  made 
gricultural  machinery  and  implements  have,  in  recent  months,  been  phenomenal  thus 
reflecting  the  confidence  of  Tanners  in  the  coming  season. 

In  thf  cities,  the  question  of  employment  has  to  a  great  extent  been  adjusted  by  the 
expenditure  of  various  governments,  municipalities  and  public  bodies  upon  public 
works.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  country  has  been  reduced  by  delay  in  exports 
oi  wool,  meats  and  metals,  and  in  the  limited  production  of  grain,  butter,  fruit,  etc. 
Trade  continues  on  a  moderate  scale,  but  the  position  has  been  influenced  by  a  com- 
bination of  war  and  drought. 

CAN  ADIAN  DRY  GOODS. 


A  number  of  direct  travellers  representing  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dry  goods, 
cularly  in  underwear  (of  varied  character)  and  corsets,  are  now  in  Australia  in 
the  interests  of  their  principals.    Satisfactory  initial  orders  have  been  secured,  and 
•  e  samples  shown  are  receiving  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  wholesale  buyers. 


CANADIAN  BUTTER. 


Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  scarcity  of  butter  in  Australia.  The  exports 
are  prohibited  in  New  Zealand  and  large  shipments  of  Canadian  butter  (chiefly 
Alberta)  from  Vancouver,  and  American  butter  from  San  Francisco,  have  been  profit- 
able to  the  importers.  .  The  wholesale  price  for  prime  butter  in  Melbourne  is  now  2s. 
I  Is  cent.-)  per  pound — an  unprecedented  value — and  supplies  are  limited. 

The  customs  -duty  is  3d.  (6  cents)  per  pound.  The  butter  famine  is  likely  to 
exist  until  early  in  September  when  the  spring  sets  in. 


CANADIAN  MAIL  AND  CARGO  STEAMERS. 


Both  the  mail  and  cargo  steamers  from  Vancouver,  and  the  cargo  steamers  from 
St.  John  have  recently  arrived  at  Australian  ports  with  full  cargoes.  As  a  matter  of 
interest,  much  more  cargo  of  Canadian  origin  is  offering  than  the  steamers  can  accom- 
modate. In  some  instances,  bulky  goods  have,  of  necessity,  been  diverted  from  the 
regular  shipping  lines  to  sailing  vessels  loading  at  New  York.  The  movement  of  the 
steamers  from  Eastern  Canadian  ports,  in  recent  months,  are  appended: — 


Rangatira. . 
Tong-ariro  . 
Whakatane. 
Matatua 


Steamer. 


Date  departure. 


St.  John,  March  17  .Jjttay  3 

April   13  Hune  (J 

Montreal,  June     2  Due  August  8 

July      3...  .     -  25. 


Arrive  Melboui 


DEFICIT  CAUSED  BY  WAR. 


The  Commonwealth  financial  year,  which  closed  on  June  30,  1915,  resulted  in 
a  deficit  of  £15,980,905,  but  as  the  year  opened  with  an  accumulated  surplus  of 
£1,222,401,  the  net  deficit  for  the  year  was  £14,758,504,  due  to  war  expenditure.  The 
deficiency  was  met  by  a  loan  from  the  British  Government  of  £14,100,000  for  war 
purposes,    and    £658,504  by  the  issue  of  treasury  bills.      The  British  Government 
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arranged  to  advance  Australia  £18,000,000  by  monthly  payments,  commencing  in 
December,  1914,  so,  from  that  appropriation,  the  Commonwealth  Government  has 
yet  to  receive  £3,900,000. 

COMMONWEALTH  WAR  LOAN. 

With  the  continually  growing  strength  of  the  Australian  expeditionary  forces, 
provision  has  to  be  made  for  future  commitments.  After  consultation  with  the  lead- 
ing Australian  bankers  and  the  chairmen  of  the  principal  stock  exchanges,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  float  a  Commonwealth  loan  in  Australia  t3  the  extent  of 
£20,000,000  and  the  entire  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  war  purposes.  It  is  announced 
that  the  loan  will  be  issued  in  parts,  as  required,  and  it  will  bear  4|  per  cent  interest 
at  par.  The  loan  is  to  be  maije  available  to  small  investors  by  minimum  bonds  of 
£10  and  £100  for  inscribed  stock. 


COMMONWEALTH  RESOURCES  OF  M E X   \M>  MONEY. 

The  War  Census  Bill,  now  before  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  with  the 
general  approval  of  both  political  parties,  is  a  far-reaching  measure  intended  to  fully 
disclose  to  the  Government  the  resources  of  men  and  money  available  within  the 
Commonwealth  to  prosecute  the  war. 

The  Bill  proposes  to  do  two  things:  (1)  to  require  every  male  citizen  of  fighting 
age  to  give  an  exact  account  of  his  physical  condition,  his  social  and  industrial  status 
and  his  military  capacity,  and  (2)  to  compel  every  person  of  either  sex,  aged  eighteen 
and  upwards  who  owns  property  or  in  receipt  of  income  to  disclose,  in  confidence, 
the  precise  nature,  extent  and  value  of  his  or  her  possessions.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  is  td  furnish  the  Government  with  complete  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
forces  which  it  aspires  to  organize  for  the  promotion  of  national  security. 

The  Australian  war  expenditure,  computed  on  recent  developments,  is  estimated 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  £45,000,000  per  annum.  When  the  wealth  census  has  been  taken 
it  will  disclose  to  the  Feleral  Treasurer  all  the  accumulations  of  money — particularly 
imperfectly  utilized  funds — which  may  be  open  to  national  necessity. 

The  proposed  legislation  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  Oom  noa  vealth  must 
have  money  to  pursue  the  war,  and  if  it  cannot  obtain  the  requisite  accommodation 
in  one  way  it  must  in  another. 

AUSTRALIAN  FEDERAL  FINANCE. 

The  preliminary  figures  in  connection  with  the  financial  year  of  the  Common- 
wealth, which  ended  on  June  30,  1915,  were  recently  made  available.  The  total 
revenue  from  all  sources  was  £22,364,264  ($108,690,323)  as  compared  with  £21,741,775 
($105,665,026)  for  the  previous  year.  While  there  was  an  increase  of  £622,489  ($3.- 
025,297)  in  the  total  revenue,  there  was  a  decrease  of  £106,501  ($517,594)  from  cus- 
toms and  excise.  The  customs  and  excise  returns  exceeded  the  treasurer's  estimate 
by  no  less  than  £610,569  ($2,967,365)  which  is  attributable  to  the  increased  duties 
imposed  from  December  4,  1914. 
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com  AiOtfWEALTH  REVENUE. 

rhe  following  table  furnishes  particulars  of  the  Commonwealth  revenue  and 
receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  to  June  30,  1915: — 


Revenue.  Receipts. 

Customs  and  Excise   £14,871,569 

Post  Office   4,586,245 

Land  tax   1,953,388 

Probate  and  succession  duties   39,450 

Coinage   208,177 

Defence   234,360 

Balance  of  defence  and  trust  fund  accounts   87,659 

Patents   17,164 

Trade  marks,  copyrights  and  designs   4,741 

Quarantine   13,901 

Lighthouses  and  light  dues  

Capital  territory   14,615 

Northern  territory   47,116 

Kalgoorlie-Port  Augusta  railway   93,832 

Port  Augusta-Oodnadatta  railway   7,397 

Repayment  of  states'  proportions  of  pensions   44,816 

Contributions  of  officers  to  pensions  under  State  Acts   2,746 

Miscellaneous   137,088 


Total  revenue   £22,364,264 

War  loan  from  British  Government   14,100,000 

Treasury  bills  in  aid  of  revenue   658,504 


Total  receipts  from  all  sources   £37,122,768 


COMMONWEALTH  EXPENDITURE. 

The  annexed  schedule  gives  particulars  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1914-15:— 

Expenditure. 


Governor  General..   £  22,905 

Parliament   340,287 

Prime  Minister   56,321 

Treasury — omitting  invalid  and  old-age  pensions  and  maternity 

allowance   333,062 

Invalid  and  old-age  pensions   2,703,090 

Maternity  allowance   694,323 

Attorney  General   77,826 

External  Affairs — omitting  Northern  Territory  and  Port  Augusta 

railway   291,854 

Northern  Territory  and  Port  Augusta  railway   315,896 

Defence — ordinary  services   2,997,802 

Defence — war  services   15,106,482 

Trade  and  Customs   604,237 

Home  Affairs   371,363 

Postmaster  General   5,209,520 

Construction  of  fleet   684,874 

New  works  for  all  departments— omitting  construction  of  fleet.  2,171,852 


Total   £31,981,394 

Deduct — expenditure  out  of  funds    accumulated    in  previous 
years  for  invalid  and  old-age  pensions,  also  construction 

of  fleet   1,222,401 


Total  ,   £30,758,993 

Amount  paid  to  state  treasurers   6,273,775 

Special  payment  to  state  of  Tasmania  •   90,000 


Total  revenue  and  loan  expenditure   £37,122,768 
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NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Keport  of  Commercial  Agent. 

(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  August  5,  1915. 

the  pulp  and  paper  market. 

The  Norwegian  trade  paper  Tidsslcrift  for  Papirindustri  writes  in  its  August  1st 
edition : — 

Though  the  present  disturbed  conditions  make  it  difficult  to  form  a  true  picture 
of  the  market  in  Norway,  it  is  even  impossible  to  give  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  any  of  the  markets.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  American  market 
continues  in  a  dull  condition  with  little  business  taking  place.  All  the  European 
markets,  however,  are  keen  buyers,  and  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  all  kinds  of  pulp. 
An  extraordinary  feature  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  German  Government  has  placed 
wood  pulp  and  paper  on  the  free  list,  and  consequently  large  German  orders  have 
been  p.aced  for  Baltic  pulp.  This  will  relieve  the  Baltic  mills  considerably,  and 
prices  have  therefore  risen  daily.  When  the  Americans  finally  enter  the  market, 
they  will  have  to  face  a  very  limited  supply,  especially  as  the  Baltic  season  now  is 
fast  slipping  away,  leaving  the  Norwegian  mills  to  cope  with  the  demand.  Bleached 
Norwegian  sulphite  is  quoted  to-day  at  $64,  easy  bleaching  at  $46.67-$48,  strong  at 
$42.67-$44,  and  kraftpulp  at  $40-$42.67,  all  f.o.b.  net  cash  South  Norway.  The 
prices  for  Baltic  pulp  cannot  be  given,  as  these  are  dictated  by  the  chartering,  but 
prices  are  kept  well  up.  The  situation,  however,  is  not  so  favourable  as  it  appears, 
as  prices  for  coals  and  other  raw  materials '  are  keeping  high.  Much  trouble  is 
experienced  with  the  chartering,  and  freights  continue  tc  rule  high.  The  above 
prices  cover  dry  chemical  pulp.  Of  moist  mechanical  pulp,  little  is  coming  out  of 
the  Baltic,  the  high  freights  barring  business.  Stocks  in  Norway  are  therefore 
practically  exhausted,  although  the  last  two  weeks  have  brought  abundant  rain. 
Prices  vary  between  $10.13-$10.93,  according  to  chartering  opportunities.  While  all 
the  chemical  pulp  from  Norway  is  shipped  in  liners,  the  big  quantities  in  which 
moist  mechanical  is  selling  allow  chartering  of  full  cargoes,  and  this  explains  the 
above  difference  in  price.  The  outlook  for  mechanical  pulp  is  to  be  considered  as 
satisfactory. 

the  news  paper  mills. 

The  news  paper  mills,  which  are  not  bound  to  old  contracts,  are  now  doing  a 
considerable  business.  They  can  calmly  rofuse  orders  which  do  not  suit  them,  and 
for  those  orders  which  are  suitable  both  as  regards  size  and  weight,  the  news  paper 
mills  get  high  prices.  For  ordinary  "news"  on  reels,  the  mills  demand  about  $53.33- 
$54.67  per  metric  ton  net  f.o.b.  cash  here,  but  small  quantities  are  available  for 
delivery  within  the  present  year.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  prices  will  rise 
much  higher,  because  most  consumers  have  now  covered  their  immediate  require- 
ments. It  is  said  that  a  few  mills,  which  can  still  sell  smaller  quantities  for  this 
year,  demand  what  may  be  called  fancy  prices,  without  orders,  however,  resulting, 
but  probably  -these  mills  have  been  too  exorbitant  in  their  demands. 

|N(jl  IKIKS  rOR  CHINA  CAPS. 

Business  in  other  sorts  is  lively.  Prices  for  krafts  and  sulphites  are  keeping  up, 
with  a  good  supply  of  orders.    There  are  several  inquiries  for  China  caps    in  the 
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i  .  '.  and  although  this  paper  can  be  had  for  comparatively  prompt  shipment,  the 
••  ces  demanded  seem  to  be  too  high  to  admit  of  business.  Japan  has  become  a 
competitor  in  the  Chinese  market,  and  it  is  considered  that  large  orders  have 
d  >ubtless  lately  gone  to  Japan,  which  country  has  of  course  also  the  advantage  of  a 
considerably  lower  freighl  than  is  at  present  demanded  from  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
ports.  Other  grades,  such  as  glazed  printing — ordinary  as  well  as  higher  qualities 
tissues,  etc.,  are  in  good  demand,  and  the  mills  are  working  to  the  utmost  of  their 
capacity. 

THE  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

In  the  July  report  from  Norway  and  Denmark  mention  was  made  of  the  serious 
which  was  causing  c  onsiderable  anxiety  as  to  the  crops,  which  also  threatened 
1 1 1  deter  the  running  of  the  pulp  mills.  There  has  come,  however,  during  the  last 
work-  an  abundance  of  rain;  so  much  in  fact,  that  if  the  rain  continues  it  will  do 
harm.  Meanwhile  the  grass  in  the  pastures  has  freshened  and  although  there  wTill  be 
a  small  crop  of  hay,  the  outlook  is  no  longer  serious.  The  grain  fields  have  also 
improved  considerably  anil  the  potato  and  root  crops  promise  fairly  well.  The  pulp 
mills  are  again  supplied  with  water  for  a  long  time. 

EMIGRATION  FROM  DENMARK. 

\(  cording  to  the  last  number  of  the  Danish  statistics,  there  emigrated  from  Den- 
during  1914,  in  all  6,203  persons.    This  is  about  2,600  less  than  in  1913  and  far 
less  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  five  years.    Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen 
<  rs  ns  went  with  direct  steamers  to  America,  while  2,287  went  via  foreign  harbours. 
The  countries  of  destination  were  to  the  United  States  5,123,  to  Canada  560,  to 
r  il  and  South  America  326,  to  Australia  120,  to  Africa  35,  and  to  Asia  39. 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IN  DEN  At  ARK. 

On  May  15  of  this  year  there  was  taken  a  general  census  in  Denmark,  to  ascertain 
rlie  number  of  horses,  cattle  and  swine  within  the  country,  which  proved  to  be: — 

Horses   526,000  . 

Cattle   2,416,000 

Swine   1,919,000 


Compared  with  the  census  taken  in  July,  1914,  this  means  a  reduction  of  42,000- 
horses,  or  7  per  cent;  46,000  head  of  cattle,  or  2  per  cent;  and  587,000  swine,  or  in 
other  words  the  number  of  swine  has  been  reduced  by  one-quarter.  The  principal 
reason  for  the  large  reduction  of  the  swine  raised,  is  the  high  prices  of  the  fodder, 
which  have  prevailed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  consequence  has  been  a 
large  rise  in  the  price  of  pork. 


THE  MARGARINE  PRODUCTION  OF  DENMARK. 

A -  cording  to  a  report  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  Denmark,  there  existed  in  Den- 
mark at  the  close  of  the  year  1914  in  all  fifty-one  margarine  factories,  which  are  nine 
more  than  the  number  existing  in  the  previous  year.  Most  of  the  new  factories  are 
smaller  concerns,  which  produce  vegetable  margarine  principally  for  direct  delivery 
to  consumers.  The  production  was  in  1914  about  95  million  pounds,  while  the  total 
eonsumption  was  99  million  pounds.  The  import  was  thus  about  4  million  pounds, 
which  came  principally  from  Holland. 

Among  the  raw  materials  for  the  production  of  margarine  in  1914,  hardened 
whale  oil  is  for  the  first  time  mentioned.  Of  this  substance  there  was  used  220,000 
pounds.  The  use  of  animal  ingredients  in  the  manufacturing  of  margarine  is  steadily 
decreasing,  while  the  use  of  vegetable  raw  materials,  especially  of  cocoa  oil  has 
increased  considerably. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Keport  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  R.  MacMillan.) 

London,  August  10,  1915. 

MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  POLES. 

The  market  for  wooden  poles  in  Great  Britain  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government,  which  owns  and  maintains  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
system,  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  railroad  companies.  Steel  poles  form  the  chief 
source  of  supply  for  tramways,  power  and  lighting  purposes. 

The  requirements  of  the  Imperial  Post  Office  Department  for  telephones  and  tele- 
graphs have  been  about  90,000  poles  per  year.  The  requirements  will  henceforward 
be  about  50,000  per  year,  the  purchases  being  decreased  as  the  more  important  con- 
struction programmes  are  completed. 

The  annual  purchases  by  the  railway  companies  are  small  and  are  governed  by  the 
same  specifications  and  conditions  as  apply  to  the  purchases  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

The  requirements  for  the  Post  Office  Department  are  purchased  by  the  controller 
of  stores  for  the  department,  who  issues  specifications  and  tender  forms  in  July  for 
the  following  calendar  year's  requirements. 

The  sizes  required  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


SIZES  OF  POLES  REQUIRED. 


Sizes  ok  Light  Polks. 


Diameter  at 
top. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


In. 

5f 

1 

6 
6 

6 

64 

H 
r>! 
64 
6j 
7 

11 

?i 

8 

84 
8? 


Minimum 
diameter 

at  5  ft. 
from  butt 
end. 


|In. 
6 
6 
6 

3 

i 
i 

8 
82 

9I 
K>i 

11 

12 
13 


Sizks  of  Medium  Poles. 


Diameter  at 

top. 

-u 

oc 

0 

Mini 

Maxi 

93 

mum. 

mum. 

Ft. 

Tn. 

In. 

18 

i 

20 

22 

5| 

I 

24 

6f 

26 

3 

7 

28 

Bf 

7 

30 

6 

32 

6 

34 

H 

7| 

36 

6 

40 

6 

45 

6* 

8 

50 

6| 

N 

55 

7" 

a 

60 

7 

«v 

65 

7 

9 

70 

7 

9f 

75 

7 

9j 

80 

7  . 

85 

7 

Minimum 
diameter 
at  5  ft. 

from  butt 
end. 


3 

!'V 
1(»V 
11.', 
L2| 
13| 
14 

Hi] 
17'. 


Sizes  of  Stout  Polks. 


Ft. 

18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
Ki 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
7«i 
75 
70 
85 


Diameter  at, 
top. 


Mini- 
mum. 


tn. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


In. 


9 

If. 
!».', 

92 
9? 
'■'V 
!»V 

10 

ioi 
ioS 

lO.t 
lo* 
10* 
HH 
104 


84518—2 
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The  siy.es  in  which  over 

1,000  poles  annually 

are  required  and  the  quantities  pur- 

chased  in  such  sizes  for  1915  are  shown  herewith 

Light. 

Medium. 

Stout. 

28*    4,100 

26'   

1,200 
10,700 
1,250 
1,400 

82'   8,000 

24'    1(5,500 

28'   

34'   10,000 

96'                                  12,r  00 

80'   

36'    10,500 

28'    4.400 

34'  

40'    3,500 

45'    3,200 

50'    1,100 

Only  a  few  hundred  poles  of  the  remaining  sizes  are  annually  purchased. 


THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  specifications  require  that  all  poles  be  Russian  or  Scandinavian  red  pine,  a 
wood  similar  to  Canadian  red  pine.  The  grading  is  very  strict,  admitting  only  per- 
fectly  straight  poles,  close  grained,  free  from  large  or  dead  knots,  cut  during  the  winter 
preceding  delivery,  and  perfectly  free  from  rot.  The  pole  must  be  barked,  and  the 
butt  cut  off  square. 

The  person  tendering  must  tender  for  the  whole  annual  requirement  or  for  a  fixed 
proportion  of  each  size.  All  quotations  submitted  must  be  c.i.f.  quotations  to  one  or 
all  of  the  fifteen  ports  at  which  poles  are  received,  and  must  include  the  cost  of  placing 
the  poles  on  the  wharf  of  the  creosoter  or  on  railway  trucks. 

The  vendor  must  agree  to  the  inspection  of  the  poles  after  they  are  delivered  to  the 
designated  landing  points  and  agree  to  the  rejection  of  all  poles  thrown  out  by  the 
inspector.  In  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  rejected  poles,  the  Post  Office  Department  provides 
for  arbitration. 

Payment  is  made  in  full  for  poles  accepted  twenty-one  days  after  acceptance. 

All  Swedish  poles  are  stored  for  six  months  after  arrival,  at  a  cost  of  18  cents  each, 
in  order  that  they  may  season  for  creosoting.  All  poles  are  creosoted  by  pressure  pro- 
cess before  being  used.  It  is  estimated  that  a  creosoted  pole  will  give  a  life  of  fifty 
years. 

COST  OF  THE  POLES. 

The  cost  in  normal  times  for  three  of  the  most  important  poles  used  is  given 
below : — 

24'  Light.    28'  Medium.    36'  Stout. 

Cost,  f.o.b.  Sweden   $1  26  $1  75  $6  71 

Cost,  c.i.f.  creosoting  works   1  48  2  62  7  66 

Storage   18  18  18 

Cost  to  creosote   54  96  2  44 

Cost  ready  for  use   2  20  3  76  10  28 

The  Post  Office  officials  are  well  satisfied  with  the  excellent  straight  poles  .which 
they  receive  from  Sweden  and  Russia.  Yielding  to  local  pressure  they  have  this  year 
broadened  the  specification  to  include  British-grown  Scotch  pine  and.  European  larch, 
both  of  which  are  creosoted  before  being  used. 

OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  POLES. 

As  the  European  wood  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  in  price  for  a  few  years, 
the  Controller  of  Post  Office  Stores  is  inclined  to  consider  tenders  for  Canadian  poles 
provided  that: — 

1.  He  is  convinced  that  the  strength  of  Canadian  timber  is  sufficient  to  support 
the  heavy  lines  in  use. 
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2.  That  the  cost  per  year's  service  is  not  greater  for  the  Canadian  timber  than 
for  European  timber.  Samples  of  cedar  poles  have  been  secured  from  British  Columbia 
during  the  past  few  months,  and  will  be  tested  for  strength  and  given  a  trial.  The 
Canadian  species,  which  would  be  admissible  if  the  prices  were  not  too  high  are  white 
cedar,  red  cedar,  and  tamarack.  The  latter  would  undoubtedly  be  creosoted  and  the 
cost  of  creosoting  would  necessarily  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  cost  of 
tendering.  If  the  Departmental  engineers  are  favourably  impressed  with  the  samples 
of  the  cedar  poles,  which  they  now  have  before  them,  and  with  the  data  on  the  durability 
of  the  wood,  which  has  been  supplied,  they  may  be  inclined  to  consider  tenders  on  the 
basis  of  using  it  without  creosoting. 

The  supply  of  poles  from  Canada  during  the  present  period  of  high  freight  rates  is 
out  of  the  question.  What  opportunities  there  are  will  be  best  developed  when  freight 
rates  are  normal.  At  that  time  it  would  appear  that  Eastern  Canada  would  be  the  most 
favourable  point  from  which  to  ship. 

QUOTATIONS  TO  BE  SUBMITTED  THROUGH  POLE  DEALERS. 

The  Controller  of  the  Post  Office  Department  will  accept  tenders  direct  from  the 
shipper  provided  that  the  shipper  undertakes  the  responsibility  of  delivering  the  poles 
to  the  yards  or  trucks  as  required.  This  consideration,  together  with  the  necessity  of 
being  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  such  poles  as  may  be  rejected  has  practically  forced  the 
Scandinavian  shippers  to  submit  their  quotations  through  the  various  pole  dealers  and 
creosoters,  who  make  a  specialty  of  the  business,  and  it  would  appear  advisable  for 
Canadian  shippers  to  take  up  the  business  through  the  same  channels.  The  pole  dealer 
handles  the  business  for  2£  to  4  per  cent  commission  on  the  f.a.s.  value. 

LIST  OF  POLE  MERCHANTS. 

A  list  of  the  more  important  pole  merchants  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Kefer  to  File  No.  A  1764.)  The  shipper  dealing  through  the 
established  merchants  has  an  opportunity  of  tendering  for  the  requirements  of  the  rail- 
way and  other  companies  as  well  as  for  the  more  important  requirements  of  the  Post 
Office  Telephones  and  Telegraphs. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  August  13,  1915. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


The  trade  figures  for  July  in  comparison  with  June,  1915,  and  July,  1914,  are: — 

July,  1915.  June,  1915.  July,  1914. 

Imports                                                   £75,548,147  £76,117,797  £59,376.484 

Exports                                                     34,721,511  33,233.568  44,405.380 

Re-exports                                                9,408,790  9,350,339  7,825,916 


Total   £119,678,448      £118,701,704  £111,607,780 


And  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year  in  comparison  with  1914: — 

Seven  Months  ending  Seven  Months  ending 

July,  1915.  July,  1914. 

Imports                                                                    £504.482,975  £435.250.317 

Exports                                                                        218.344.399  299.862,991 

Re-exports                                                                   60,731,810  67.366,920 


Total   £783.559,184  £S02,4S0,228 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Che  chief  interest  of  the  July  returns  is  not  so  much  the  trading  for  the  month 
itself,  which  differs  but  little  in  its  characteristics  from  its  immediate  predecessors, 
as  that  the  publication  of  the  July  statistics  completes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
days,  a  whole  yea*  ©f  war,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  course  of  events 
and  the  aggregate  results,  in  comparison  with  the  normal  condition  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  progress  of  trade  is  best  illustrated  by  separate  tables  showing  respectively 
the  totals  month  by  month  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  of  imports,  and 
both  exports  and  re-exports  combined. 


IMPORTS. 


Change 
Against  a  Year  Before. 
Increase  (  + ) 

1913.  1914.  Decrease  ( — ) 

August.^   £55,975,704  £42,342,707        —£13  632  997 

September..    61,355,725  45,006,607       —  16,349'll8 

October   71,730,176  51,379,435        —  20,350  741 

November   68,467,075  55,518,130       —  12,948  945 

December   71,114,874  67,316,898        —    3,797  976 

1914.  1915. 

January   68,005,009  67,401,006       —  604,003 

iary   62,053,651  65,268,814        +  3,215,163 

March   66,947,315  75,590,918        +  8,643,603 

Al^ri1   61,626,830  73,678,288        +  12,051,458 

May   59,099,290  71,644,966        +  12,545,676 

June   58,281,653  76,117,797        +  17,836,144 

July   59,376,484  75,548,147        +  16,171,663 


Total   £764,073,786  £766,753,713        +  £2,779,927 


TOTAL  EXPORTS. 


1913. 

1914. 

£28,631,104 

—£23,630,124 

September  

31,948,142 

—  17,329,735 

October  

35,781,672 

—  20,397,171 

30,244,596 

—  22,512,211 

December  

  53,055,443 

32,149,474 

—  20,905,969 

1914. 

1915. 

35,143,057 

—  22,260,051 

32,986,647 

—  IS, 504, 131 

38,243,199 

—  15,811,757 

42,126,787 

—  8,609,279 

43,862,311 

—  8,560,398 

June  

42,583,907 

—  6,042,503 

July  

44,130,301 

—  8,100,995 

Total  

£437,831,197 

—£192,664,324 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  noticed,  that  the  falling-off  in  imports  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  once  checked,  has  been  gradually  transformed  into  an 
abnormal  increase  in  so  far  as  values  are  concerned,  the  figures  being  quite  remark- 
able even  apart  from  a  certain  enhancement  due  to  rise  in  prices  of  most  commo- 
dities. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  while  exports  have  recovered  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
a  drop,  which  attained  almost  50  per  cent  last  August,  the  decrease  has  continued 
to  be  large  and  is  still  considerable.  !  It  is  true  that  the  month  of  July  witnessed 
some  improvement  over  June  in  so  far  that  imports  declined  by  £500,009  while 
exports  advanced  by  £1,500,000,  but  the  preponderating  so-called  "  adverse  balance  of 
trade,"  which  has  been  created  by  the  overwhelming  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
is  an  unfavourable  factor  which  continues  to  attract  much  attention,  ani  with 
slight  prospect  of  any  immediate  remedy. 
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The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  July,  1915, 
amounted  to  £342,000,000  as  against  £142,000,000  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  a 
growth  of  no  less  than  approximately  £200,000,000. 

With  the  July  statistics  the  Board  of  Trade  also  publishes  accounts  covering 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions  for  the  first  six  months  of  1915,  and  the  results  in  comparison 
with  the  same  periods  of  1913  and  1914  in  the  case  of  a  selected  number  of  countries 
are  herewith  appended  in  the  following  tables,  which  show  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  i.e.,  imports  from  and  exports  (the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom)  to, 
with  the  countries  indicated  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  past  three  years. 

TRADE   STATISTICS  OF   UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Canada—  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Imports   £10,938,256        £  9,899,228  £14,486,971 

Exports   12,007,028  9,580,327  6,495,692 


Total   £22,945,284        £19,479,555  £20,982,663 


Australia — 

Imports   £19,912,872        £21,431,045  £28,793,972 

Exports   17,137,381  17,710,720  13,518,212 


Total   ..        £37,050,253        £39,141,765  £42,312,184 


British  West  Indies — 

Imports   £1,292,538  £1,372,875  £2,177,410 

Exports   957,208  1,233,013  852,927 


Total   £2,249,746  £2,605,888  £3,030,337 


Union  of  South  Africa — 

Imports   £  6,836,008        £  7,118,013        £  6,860,274 

Exports   10,754,249  10,416,924  8,862,962 


Total   £17,590,257        £17,534,937  £15,723,236 


France — 

Imports   £23,927,559        £23,928,716  £15,669,613 

Exports   14,863,400  14,364,377  33,744,898 


Total   £38,790,959        £38,293,093  £49,414,511 


I.utsia — 

Imports   £14,992,376        £15,252,253  £5,375,963 

Exports   7,161,811  8,505,262  4,611,475 


Total   £22.154,187        £23,757,515  £9,987,438 


Belgium — 

Imports   £11,635,726        £11,468,828  £741,283 

Exports..   6,823,787  6,507,021  41,560 


Total   £18,459,513        £17,975,849  £782,843 


Italy- 
Imports   £  4,177,945  £4,526,793        £  6,140,041 

Exports   7,675,437  1,437,370  6,082,213 


Total   £11,853,382  £5,964,163  £12,222,254 


Sweden — 

Imports   £5,912,703  £5,908,461  £6,836,691 

Exports   3,901,434  3,756,689  3.874.S60 


Total   £9,814,137  £9,665,150  £10,711,551 


Norway — 

Imports   £3,864,705  £3,574.759  £6,881,378 

Exports   3,268.161  3,543,508  3,803,440 


Total   £7,132,866  £7,118.267  £10,684.818 
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Netherlands—  1913.  1914.  1915. 

[XQportS   £11,305,669  £11,493,375  £11,951,335 

Exports   7,991,566  8,126,746  9,024,056 

Total   £19,297,235  £19,620,121  £20,975,391 

Denmark- 
Imports   £11,318,103  £12,054,329  £12,371,133 

Exports   2,825,293  2,995,143  3,696,017 

Total   £14,143,396  £15,049,472  £16,067,150 

Switzerland — 

Imports   £5,741,172  £5,774,552  £7,489,335 

Exports   2,093,010  2,083,459  2,432,281 

Total   £7,834,182  £7,858,011  £9,921,616 

Spain — 

Imports   £  7,301,049  £  6,873,320  £  9,043,619 

Exports   4,504,560  3,685,963  3,109,425 

Total   £11,805,609  £10,559,283  £12,153,044 

Portugal — 

Imports   £1,425,236  £1,490,002  £1,939,493 

Exports   1,789,851  1,599,548  1,519,304 

Total   £3,215,087  £3,089,550  £3,458,797 

United  States — 

Imports                                         ..  £69,552,540  £70,437,388  £124,149,381 

Exports   13,930,420  17,768,993  12,329,845 

Total   £83,482,960  £88,206,381  £136,479,226 

Argentina — 

Imports   £23,553,625  £18,003,568  £32,296,825 

Exports.'   11,266,739  9,644,730  5,353,372 

Total   £34,820,364  £27,648,298  £37,650,197 

Brazil — 

Imports   £  6,287,748  £  5,182,363  £4,664,985 

Exports   6,711,189  4,033,849  2,310,138 

Total   £12,998,937  £9,216,212  £6,975,123 

China: — 

Imports   £2,149,066  £  1,975,846  £3,223,720 

Exports..'   7,101,750  8,444,712  4,'059,375 

Total   £9,250,816  £10,420,558  £7,283,095 

Japan — 

Imports   £2,137,953  £2,047,249  £4,536,S88 

Exports   6,055,390  5,146,163  2,225,611 

Total   £8,193,343  £7,193,412  £6,762,499 

Germany — 

Imports  .    ..    .   £39,080,601  £39,292,309  £99,576 

Exports   18,961,116  18,590,339 

Total   £58,041,717  £57,882,648  £99,576 

Austria-Hungary — 

Imports   £4,094,027  £3,802,522  £23,659 

Exports   2,262,451  2,188,531 

Total   £6,356,478  £5,991,053  £23,659 
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DAMAGE  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  CROPS. 

The  somewhat  heavy  rainfall  of  July,  while  causing  damage  in  certain  districts, 
was  upon  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  crops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  relief  from 
the  prolonged  drought.  An  exception,  however,  is  hops,  which  have  suffered  from 
disease  as  well  as  weather,  and  are  unlikely  to  exceed  half  a  crop  in  many  centres. 

On  August  1  the  Board  of  Agriculture  estimated  the  condition  and  probable 
yield  of  the  following  crops  in  England  aud  Wales,  the  average  crop  being  expressed 
by  100:  Wheat,  99;  barley,  93;  oats,  92;  beans,  96;  peas,  95;  potatoes,  100^  man- 
bolds,  98  ;  seed  hay,  90  ;  meadow  hay,  79;  hops,  64. 

The  position  has  unfortunately  greatly  deteriorated  during  the  past  fortnight, 
the  cool  and  rainy  conditions  of  July  having  continued,  when  warmth  and  sunshine 
were  required  for  successful  maturity,  accentuated  by  violent  downpours  of  an 
jalmost  tropical  nature,  which  have  beaten  down  the  standing  crop3  and  damaged 
those  already  cut. 

The  situation  is  now  somewhat  critical,  and  the  general  yield  must  be  affected, 
even  if  more  favourable  conditions  intervene. 

GftEAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  August  6,  1915. 

description  of  tool  handles  required. 

From  time  to  time  numerous  inquiries  for  wooden  tool  handles  have  been 
despatched  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  In  order  to  illustrate  as 
fully  as  possible  the  kinds  of  handles  chiefly  in  demand,  the  following  drawings  have 
been  prepared.  As  far  as  investigation  in  the  past  shows,  the  main  obstacle  con- 
fronting Canadian  manufacturers  was  their  inability  to  produce  at  competitive 
prices.  In  ajnte  helium  days  it  was  practically  impossible  to  compete  with  European 
manufacturers;  but  conditions  are  so  changed  at  present,  and  will  undoubtedly 
change  still  more  after  the  war,  that  Canadian  manufacturers  should  make  a  special 
study  of  the  British  market  ad  interim^  With  the  exception  of  hickory,  Canada 
has  large  tracts  of  timber  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  installation  of  the 
latest  machinery,  a  market  worth  millions  of  dollars  annually  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  manufacturers.  The  cost  of  labour  has  also  been  advanced,  and  legitimately 
so,  against  the  ability  of  Canada  to  compete.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
labour  will  not,  at  least  for  many  years,  be  as  cheap  in  Europe  as  it  was  prior  to  the 
war.  The  reasons  for  this  statement  are  quite  apparent  to  any  student  of  the  labour 
market  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  its  probable  condition  after  a  war  that  will 
deplete  the  labour  ranks  and  augment  the  cost  of  living.  It  may  be  contended  that 
these  two  factors  will  also  be  registered  in  the  economic  life  of  Canada,  and  might 
therefore  .eliminate  any  possible  advantage  in  the  cost  of  production.  It  S33 
fairly  obvious,  however,  that  such  a  contention  would  be  only  partly  true  as  the 
greater  proportion  of  such  advances  will  in  all  probability  be  recorded  in  Europe. 

Spade,  Fork  and  Shovel  Trees. 

Straight  Eye  Tkkes. 


TRADE  AM)  COMMERCE 
Spade,  Fork  and  Shovel  Trees — Continued. 


Bknt  Eye  Trees. 


Xo.  2.    2  ft,  (i  in.  or  2  ft.  8  in. 


Stkaiciit  PkutCH  Trees. 


No  S  J  2  ft-  4  in- 
JNa  ^  12  ft.  6  in. 


Bent  Crutch  Trees. 


Straight  Crutch  Trees. 
(With  Turn  3d  Socket) 


No.  5.-2  ft.  2  in.  or  2  ft.  4  in. 


Bent  Crutch  Trees. 
(With  Turned  Socket) 


No.  6.-2  ft.  2  in.  or  2  ft.  4  in. 


Straight  Crutch  Trees. 
(Turned  Taper,  not  Shouldered) 


No.  7.  —2  ft.  6  in. 

Beni  Crutch  Trees. 
(Turned  Taper,  not  Shouldered) 


No.  8.-2  ft.  6  in. 

Manure  Fork  Trees. 
(Single  Bend) 


No.  9. 


(3  ft.  9  in.  length. 
•  1  in.  diameter 
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Spade,  Fork  and  Shovel  Trees— Concluded. 
Manure  Fork  Trees. 
(Double  Bend) 


No.  iof?;^-6'j?-  Ien^h- 

I      in.  diameter. 


Pick  Shafts. 
(Open  or  Solid  Eye) 


(3  ft.  Oin.  be* 
No.  11  {  3  ft.  3  in.  „ 
U  ft.  6  in.  .. 


best  ash. 


Hand  Hammer  Stails. 
(Best  Ash) 


12 


(12  in.,  13  in.,  14  in., 
No.  12  {  17  in.,  18  in.,  19  in., 
1 22  in.,  21  in. 


15  in.,  16  in. 
20  in.,  21  in. 


Sledge  Hammer  Stails. 
(Best  Ash) 


f2 

No.  13 1  3 


2  ft.  3  in.,  2  ft.  6  in., 

3  ft.  0  in.,  3  ft.  2  in., 
3  ft.  4  in.,  3  ft.  G  in. 


13 


2  ft.  9  in., 

3  ft.  3  in., 


Axe  Handles. 
(Best  Ash) 


No.  14 


[2  ft.  0  in.,  2  ft.  3  in 
{  2  ft.  G  in.,  2  ft.  9  in 
1 3  ft.  0  in.,  3  ft.  6  in 


INQUIRIES  FOR  APPLES. 

During  the  week  inquiries  have  been  received  for  apples,  importers  being  desirous 
ol  arranging  for  early  winter  consignments.  Varieties  demanded  in  this  district 
are  Golden  Russets,  Spies,  Baldwins  and  Ben  Davis. 

Reports  on  the  British  applo  crop,  although  they  differ  according  to  the  location 
of  orchards,  indicate  that  an  average  yield  is  anticipated. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  August  11,  1915. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  APPLE  MARKET. 

1!  ;h  the  weather  and  the  war  are  seriously  affecting  the  prospects  of  the  apple 
reason  in  Great  -Britain  this  year.  Even  experts  in  the  fruit  trade  are  not  unanimous 
in  their  forecasts,  but  the  opinion  is  general  that  the  market  this  autumn  will 
require  to  be  carefully  watched.  The  far-reaching  influence  of  the  European  conflict 
has  already  darkened  the  prospects  of  a  full  and  free  importation  of  apples  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  in  former  years;  the  situation,  however,  is  not  so 
c  implicated  as  last  season,  when  the  dealers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  faced 
*  ith  what  amounted  to  almost  insurmountable  obstacles.  Steamer  services  were 
disorganized  and  freights  mounted  up  to  abnormal  figures.  While  tonnage  available 
for  the  fruit  carrying  trade  is  still  severely  restricted,  and  freights  remain  far  above 
the  average  in  peace  times,  there  is  a  firmer  tone  on  the  market,  consequent  upon 
the  situation  becoming  more  settled.  Thus  calculations  on  a  comparatively  safe 
sis  can  be  made,  with  the  reservation,  however,  that  imports  will  depend  largely 
on  future  developments  both  on  sea  and  land  in  Central  Europe. 

PROSPECTS  OF  APPLE  CROP  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Briefly,  the  reports  to  hand  indicate  that  apples  are  likely  to  be  a  good  crop  in 
the  Xorth  and  in  the  Midlands  of  England,  but  in  the  south  the  supply  is  bound  to 
be  less  than  usual.  In  Scotland  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop  are  quite  maintained, 
particularly  in  Central  and  Southeast  Perth,  where  a  yield  well  over  the  average  is 
expected.  All  over  prices  are  likely  to  be  "  reasonable "  for  British  crop.  In 
England  the  weather  has  been  unfavourable  for  fruit  crops  this  summer.  Following 
npon  a  prolonged  drought  at  the  end  of  spring,  growth  was  slow,  but  latterly  a  corn- 
change  set  in  and  with  a  continuance  of  wet  weather,  and  with  intermittent 
ivy  showers  of  hail  and  night  frosts,  crops  suffered  severely.  In  several  districts, 
particularly  in  Scotland,  apples  promised  a  record  crop.  While  the  quantity  was 
not  so  seriously  affected  by  the  subsequent  unfavourable  conditions,  the  quality  did 
not  fare  so  well.  Thus,  as  the  farmers  expressed  it,  the  fruit  has  not  "  grown  out," 
and  the  development  is  unsatisfactory.  English  apples  are  now  on  the  Glasgow 
market,  but  the  quantities  are  still  small  compared  with  what  are  expected  within 
th'e  next  fortnight  or  the  beginning  of  September.  With  a  continuance  of  wet 
weather  and  a  remarkable  absence  of  sunshine,  the  outlook  is  not  improving,  how- 
and  unless  there  is  a  rapid  change  for  the  better  rates  generally  may  stiffen 
before  the  season  is  old. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  APPLES. 

Neither  in  Scotland  nor  in  England  are  there  bright  prospects  for  the  Canadian 
apple  season,  owing  to  the  high  freight  and  the  additional  difficulty  of  securing 
tonnage.  Some  experts  figure  that  there  will  be  about  eighty  million  barrels  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  others  only  calculate  on  half  that  total  reaching 
Britain.  With  the  home  dealer  here,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  available  tonnage  and 
freights.  It  is  feared  in  Scotland,  at  least,  that  there  will  be  no  heavy  shipments 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  owing  to  the  space  being  required  on  steamers 
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for  other  purposes.  Moreover,  as  the  Government  has  chartered  so  many  of  the 
larger  vessels,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  greatly  restricted  service  of  steamers.  Thus 
the  matter  of  transit  will  seriously  affect  prices. 

STRONG  DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  APPLES. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  apples  is  expected  to  be  greater  than  ever,  for  it  is 
generally  believed  that  large  quantities  will  probably  find  their  way  to  the  troops 
in  the  several  theatres  of  war.  Thus  should  the  supply  be  as  seriously  reduced  as 
many  fear,  a  severe  stiffening  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices  is  certain.  Already  in 
many  cases  shipping  companies  are  asking  double  the  rates  ruling  twelve  months  ago. 

FIRST  SHIPMENT  ARRrVES. 

The  first  and  only  consignment  of  American  apples  to  reach  the  United  King- 
dom from  the  States  this  season  was  brought  to  Glasgow  on  August  2,  by  the 
ss.  Tuscania.  These  apples  came  from  the  Hudson  River  valley,  New  York  State, 
where  an  exceptionally  good  crop  is  reported.  This  arrival  was  a  full  week  earlier 
than  last  year.  It  is  claimed  by  the  consignees  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  rate 
of  freight  required  by  the  steamship  companies,  which  at  present  is  a  little  more 
than  five  shillings  per  barrel,  this  early  shipment  indicates  the  confidence  which 
American  shippers  have  in  the  British  markets  in  spite  of  the  alleged  submarine 
blockade  of  these  islands,  and  from  information  to  hand  from  the  other  side,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  apples  will  be  plentiful  this  season,  provided  steamers  are 
available. 

ECONOMY  CAMPAIGN. 

An  interesting  point  affecting  the  fruit  trade  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
Government  campaign  for  national  and  individual  economy.  All  classes  are  being 
urged  to  cut  down  stringently  their  household  expenses,  to  refrain  from  luxuries, 
and  in  every  way  to  reduce  domestic  expenditure.  Although  many  may  look  on 
fruit  as  a  luxury,  both  in  Scotland  and  England  there  are  thousands  who  favour  a 
fruitarian  diet.  The  apple  crop  may  come  under  the  ban  of  the  economist,  but 
traders  generally  anticipate  that  the  public,  realizing  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
fruits,  will  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  boycott  the  apple  supply — either  home- 
grown or  imported. 

QUANTITIES  IMPORTED. 

The  Trade  Eeturns  for  the  seven  months  ended  July  31  give  the  value  of  the 
raw  fruit  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
1914,  as  follows: — 


Fruit — 

1914. 

1915. 

Apples,  raw  

.  ,     ,  £1,032,378 

£1,414,117 

Apricots  and  peaches,  raw  

.  .   .  .  72,286 

22,977 

Bananas,  raw  

..    ..  1,368,025 

1,490.941 

..    ..  239,317 

49,636 

147,478 

3,171 

40,103 

315,461 

..    ..  298,101 

308.934 

.  .    .  .  572,739 

502, ISO 

.  .   .  .  1,693,206 

1,982,  S23 

.  .    .  .  146,953 

45,786 

.  .   .  .  262,474 

95,781 

.  .   .  .  39,621 

25,538 

85,457 

....  £6,500,533 

£6,530,7S4 

These  statistics  show  that  while  in  many  cases  there  was  a  considerable  decrease 
in  most  raw  fruits  the  importation  of  apples  largely  increased,  and  arc  probably  looked 
upon  as  a  necessity,  especially  when  prices  are  at  all  reasonable. 
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CANADIAN  CATTLE  TRADE. 

A  series  of  important  developments  have  just  taken  place  in  connection  with  the 
movement  in  Great  Britain  for  the  removal  of  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
Canadian  cattle  into  the  [Jnited  Kingdom.  It  is  understood  that  negotiations  are 
proceeding  between  the  promoters  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  with  a  view  to 
securing  his  influence  on  the  subject  and  to  grant  an  interview  to  a  deputation  repre- 
senting  the  leading  corporations  of  Great  Britain  and  other  public  bodies. 

A  Bpecial  meeting  of  the  Free  Importation  of  Canadian  Cattle  Association  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  convened  for  Monday,  August  9,  in  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  London,  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  the  embargo  and  to  appoint  a  deputa- 
tion which  Lord  Selborne,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  consented  to 
ive  in  London  on  Tuesday,  August  10. 

ORIGIN  OF  MOVEMENT  IN  GLASGOW. 

The  present  revival  of  the  question  for  the  removal  of  the  embargo  owes  its  origin 
to  the  action  of  the  Glasgow  corporation.  At  a  meeting  of  the  town  council  on  Thurs- 
day. June  10,  the  House,  with  but  one  dissent,  adopted  the  following  resolution: — 

u  That  the  corporation  in  view  of  the  present  scarcity  of  cattle  and  the  prevailing 
high  price  of  butcher  meat,  requests  the  Government  to  take  immediate  steps  to  remove 
the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  Canadian  cattle  into  Great  Britain;  and  further 
that  if  this  resolution  is  adopted  that  the  town  clerk  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  principal  municipal  corporations  in  Great  Britain  asking  them  to  adopt 
a  similar  resolution." 

CO-OPERATION  OF  OTHER  CITIES. 

Following  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  corporation  of  Glasgow, 
the  town  clerk  sent  out  copies  as  instructed  and  up  till  Tuesday,  August  3,  he  had 
received  intimation  from  no  fewer  than  eighty-six  corporations  in  Great  Britain  that 
they  had  likewise  adopted  a  similar  resolution.  In  addition,  favourable  replies  have 
been  received  from  several  large  bodies  including  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society. 

In  addition  to  Glasgow  the  following  corporations  have,  among  others,  adopted 
the  resolution:  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Greenock,  Battersea,  Bermondsey,  Bethnal 
Green,  Birkenhead,  Camberwell,  Coventry,  Hammersmith,  Leeds,  Middlesboro,  New- 
castle, Hull,  Newport  (Mon.),  Manchester,  Poplar,  Reading,  Rochdale,  Swansea, 
Sunderland,  Gateshead,  Northampton,  Blackpool,  Darlington,  Burton-on-Trent,  etc. 

Moreover,  many  important  public  bodies  have  also  been  communicated  with  by  the 
Free  Importation  of  Canadian  Cattle  Association,  who,  on  Monday,  August  9,  will 
also  discuss  and  doubtless  adopt  a  motion  similar  to  that  passed  by  the  Glasgow 
corporation. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  ACT  NECESSARY. 

It  is  realized  that  what  is  necessary  to  meet  the  situation  is  a  repeal  of  the  Act 
granting  the  present  powers,  which  practically  amount  to  an  embargo  on  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  cattle  into  Great  Britain. 

HIGH  PRICES. 

The  present  time  is  held  to  be  peculiarly  opportune  for  the  revival  of  the  agita- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  embargo.  Prices  of  live  stock  in  Glasgow  markets  recently 
exceeded  the  famine  rates  of  forty  years  ago,  and  to-*day  practically  one-third  of 
the  total  number  of  butchers'  shops  in  Glasgow  are  closed,  as  butchers  are  unable  to 
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carry  on  business  at  a  profit  owing  to  the  excessive  rates  of  live  stock  and  the  poor 
demand  for  dead  meat  due  to  the  reluctance  of  purchasers  to  buy  beef  at  such  high 
figures, 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  war  is  doubtless  largely  responsible.  Since  the  armies  were  mobilized, 
enormous  quantities  of  meat  have  been  commandeered  for  the  troops,  but  the  scarcity 
of  meat  for  the  retail  trade  is  alleged  to  be  emphasized  owing  to  the  troop  allowances 
being  in  excess  of  what  these  men  were  accustomed  to  in  peace  times.  Another  reason 
for  the  prices  being  raised  is  the  action  of  the  Government  in  practically  commandeer- 
ing and  getting  control  of  all  the  frozen  meat  supplies.  Then  another  factor  is  the 
withdrawal  for  transport  purposes  of  many  meat-carrying  steamers  and  because  of  the 
want  of  tonnage  the  supplies  of  foreign  meats  were  materially  lessened.  Another  con- 
tributing cause  was  owing  to  the  ravages  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  the  conse- 
quent slaughtering  of  sound  animals  that  had  been  in  contact  with  suspected  ones. 
The  number  of  bovine  animals  in  Ireland  has  been  reduced  between  200,000  and 
300.000  within  the  past  two  years  or  so. 

Thus  the  promoters  of  the  present  movement  are  confident  that  they  have  a  sound 
case  for  the  removal  of  the  embargo.  They  are  hopeful  of  convincing  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  that  point  next  week. 

DEPUTATION  UNSUCCESSFUL. 

Press  despatches  which  have  been  received  since  the  above  report  was  written 
indicate  that  the  deputation  waited  on  Lord  Selborne,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, but  he  was  unable  to  hold  out  any  prospects  of  compliance  with  their  wishes. 


INQUIRY  FOR  GRAIN  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT. 

A  number  of  elevators  for  storage  of  grain  are  likely  to  be  constructed  in  the  near 
future  by  a  foreign  Government  varying  in  capacity  from  250,000  to  1,250,000  bushels. 
Equipment  for  such  work  has  been  supplied  in  the  past  from  Germany  but  as  further 
supplies  are  not  obtainable  from  that  country  the  Government  in  question  desires  to 
be  informed  from  Canadian  sources  the  cost  of  elevators  both  in  construction  and  in 
regard  to  machinery  and  equipment.  Information  can  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (File  A-1575). 


GREAT  BRITAIN  MARKET  FOR  PIT  PROPS. 

With  further  reference  to  the  report  of  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan,  Special  Trade 
Commissioner,  on  the  market  for  pitwood  in  Great  Britain,  appearing  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  603,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  has  forwarded 
to  the  Department  a  trade  inquiry,  which  was  received  from  a  London  firm,  who  arc 
desirous  of  importing  pitwood  and  pit  props  from  Canada.  The  props  required  (red, 
yellow  or  white  fir)  can  be  cut  in  any  of  the  following  lengths:  6,  Gi,  7,  7A,  8,  and  9 
feet  in  tops  of  2£  to  G-inch.  The  present  prices  it  is  stated  rule  as  high  as  225s.  per 
G  x  G  x  6  feet  fathom  c.i.f.  short  cash  against  documents.    It  is  also  stated  by  the  firm 
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making  the  inquiry,  that  it  is  essential  that  arrangements  for  supplies  should  be  made 
in  the  early  autumn,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  cut  during  the  wintertime;  and  it  is 
also  essentia]  to  bark  them  and  cut  off  any  protruding  knots,  enabling  them  thus  to 
become  fine  and  dry  for  spring  and  summer  shipment,  when  the  weight  is  reduced. 
This  creates  a  saving  in  both  sea  and  fail  freight.  The  name  and  address  of  the  firm 
in  question  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  No.  A  1737). 


RUSSIAN  OPENING  FOR  MACHINE  TOOLS  AND  PLANT. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  office  of  the  High, 
mnissioner  for  Canada  at  London,  onclosing  the  name  of  an  English  firm,  with 
connections  in  a  number  of  the  important  centres  of  Europe,  who  desire  to  get  into 
touch  with. a  reliable  Canadian  merchant  firm  or  manufacturing  house  to  act  as  pur- 
ging agents  for  machine  tools  and  other  plants.  The  firm  in  question  has  recently 
sold  some  machine  tools  to  Russia  for  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  and  have 
received  additional  inquiries  for  shell-making  plant,  but  on  account  of  the  taking  over 
of  the  English  tool-makers  by  the  English  Government,  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to 
offer  English-made  machines  for  some  types  of  shells.  This  English  firm  therefore 
would  like  to  communicate  with  one  large  manufacturing  house  in  Canada,  which 
could  supply  the  major  part  of  the  plant  itself  and  get  tenders  for  the  remaining  part, 
or  else  with  a  merchant  house  in  Canada,  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
machine  tool  business  and  who  could  give  them  tenders  for  plant,  getting  the  machines 
from  the  various  manufacturers,  with  whom  they  are  acquainted.  Canadian  firms,  * 
who  may  be  interested  in  supplying  the  equipment  that  is  asked  for,  will  obtain  the 
name  and  address  of  the  firm  in  question,  who  are  making  the  inquiry  on  behalf  of  their 
Russian  clients,  by  applying  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  to  File  No.  A-1204.) 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  FLOUR. 

An  article  published  in  the  current  number  of  the  Canadian  Miller  and  Cerealist 
on  the  opportunities  for  the  export  of  flour  to  various  countries  of  the  world,  should  be 
of  interest  to  Canadian  firms,  which  engage  in  this  trade.  Although  the  viewpoint 
taken  is  that  of  an  American,  and  although  the  article  indicates  the  openings  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  South  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  and  South 
America,  for  American  flour,  there  is  also  made  clear  by  inference  the  opportunity  for 
Canadian  export  trade  in  this  commodity  and  the  article  is  therefore  reproduced 
herewith : — 

INTERNATIONAL   TRADE   IN  FLOUR. 

Considering  that  bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  the  international  tral3  in  flour  is 
•not  large,  the  value  of  the  world's  imports  being  only  $160,000,000,  of  which  the 
•'United  States  supplies  40  per  cent. 

How  small  this  world  trade  is  may  be  seen  by  considering  the  amount  of  flour 
actually  produced  for  human  consumption.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  world  in  1913 
was  4,128,711,000  bushels.    Say  that  3,500,000,000  bushels  of  this  was  milled,  that  it 
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yielded  70  per  cent  of  flour  worth  '  $5.20  per  barrel  (the  average  in  our  census 
returns),  the  result  is  a  world  output  of  flour  valued  at  $1,030,000,000.  The  inter- 
national traffic  in  flour,  therefore,  equals  only  4  per  cent  of  that  which  is  milled. 

This  is  readily  believed,  because  each  country  desires  as  far  as  economically 
possible  to  grind  its  own  flour,  and  in  these  warlike  times  countries  concerned  about 
embargoes  and  contests  with  their  neighbours  endeavour  to  be  self-sustaiaiag  in 
food  supplies.  These  national  aspirations  will  always  act  as  a  check  on  the  building 
up  of  an  international  trade  in  flour.  The  export  problem  for  the  American  miller 
thus  becomes  one  requiring  serious  study  and  the  most  careful  analysis  of  the  many 
phases  of  the  flour  market  in  each  part  of  the  world  for  the  demands,  obstacles  and 
tastes  are  complex. 

As  to  the  flour  import  trade  of  Middle  and  Northern  Europe,  very  little  need  be 
said,  because  this  has  been  Canada's  big  market,  and  its  details  are  known.  These 
countries  buy  in  the  aggregate  $77,000,000  worth  of  wheat;  they  impart  from  the 
United  States  $35,000,000  worth,  or  nearly  50  per  cent. 

MEDITERRANEAN  COUNTRIES. 

The  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  import  nearly  $20,000,000 
worth  of  wheat  flour  annually.  The  statistics  of  the  various  countries  comprising 
the  Mediterranean  group  show  only  $335,000  worth  from  the  United  States,  with 
which  United  States  export  statistics  nearly  correspond.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  in  recent  years,  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  regions  have  been  consuming 
'about  $500,000  worth  of  American  flour,  the  credit  for  much  of  which  is  lost  in  trans- 
shipments. In  Tripoli,  for  example,  the  consul  on  investigation]  found  that  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  flour  sold  was  American. 

Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and  Algeria,  are  large  wheat-producing  countries, 
and  in  good  crop  years  Portugal  and  Algeria  export  considerable  wheat,  while  the 
■other  countries  named  largely  mill  their  own  food  supply. 

Their  tariff  rates  on  flour  are  mostly  prohibitive  for  ordinary  trade,  while  Italy 
and  Southern  France  even  export  flour  to  other  Mediterranean  ports.  The  competi- 
tion of  Russian  and  Balkan  States  mills  is  also  strong. 

It  is  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  that  American  millers  must  look  for  their 
)big  trade  in  this  region.  Egypt  and  Turkey  together  buy  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
Mediterranean  purchases,  but  the  United  States  are  only  supplying  a  moiety  of  that 
trade.  Special  study  should  be  given  to  the  appetites  of  the  Mohammedan  people 
/there.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  changing  their  diet  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  is  a  good  exchange  if  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  sends  to  us  its  figs,  dates  and 
raisins,  as  well  as  many  other  products  aggregating  over  $100,000,000  a  year,  and  is 
furnished  in  return  with  our  flour,  etc.  The  people  there  several  years  ago  adopted 
our  cottonseed  oil  in  lieu  of  so  much  high-priced  olive  oil,  and  have  profited  thereby. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  statement  by  the  American  Consul-General 
at  Constantinople,  which  we  published  on  July  7,  1914. 

"  The  greatest  obstacle  to  American  flour  being  sold  upon  this  market  in  the 
past  was  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  without  transhipment.  This  difficulty 
has  now  been  removed  and  the  way  is  open  for  those  desiring  to  enter  into  business 
.relations  here.  Constantinople  imports  large  quantities  of  flour.  Thi3  may  seem 
istrange  when  one  considers  that  Turkey  is  first  of  all  an  agricultural  country  and 
produces  considerable  wheat. 

"Russia  sends  here  a  flour  rich  in  gluten  which  is  mixed  with  the  local  product 
of  the  lower  grades.  Roumania  is  favoured  by  its  proxinity  and  by  its  large  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  That  country  furnishes  a  very  white  flour.  Bulgaria,  still  nearer, 
is  encouraging  the  exportation  of  its  product  to  this  market.  Marseilles,  admirably 
placed  for  the  flour  business,  imports  largo  quantities  of  wheat  at  low  freight  rates, 
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and  one  of  the  principal  shippers  of  flour  to  Constantinople.  Some  of  this  is  of 
American  origin.  Canada  has  furnished  some  flour  to  this  market  recently,  but  it 
must  be  transhipped,  and  therefore  the  trade  is  handicapped. 

••  It  has  been  confirmed  by  the  representative  of  a  large  flour  dealer  in  the 
United  States,  who  has  been  studying  this  market,  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  notably  in  summer,  when  the  low  grades  of  material  are  not  utilized  for  feed- 
ing purposes  in  the  United  State's,  that  American  flour,  particularly  of  the  lower 
grrades,  can  be  Bold  on  this  market  at  a  good  profit.  Last  fall  the  price  of  low-grade 
Sour  lu  re  was  24  francs  per  100  kilos.  ($2>.10  per  100  pounds),  whereas  American 
flour  could  be  furnished  at  21-50  francs  per  100  kilos.  ($1.88  per  100  pounds)." 

It  is  to  the  big  distributing  markets  of  Constantinople,  Smyrna  and  Alexandria 
that  we  should  look  for  a  large  permanent  trade  in  American  flour.  But  to  accom- 
plieh  this  the  shipping  difficulty  will  first  need  to  be  conquered. 

MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

It  is  a  long  way  to  Africa  for  American  flour.  On  the  east  coast,  particularly 
in  Zanzibar,  Mombasa,  Mauritius,  etc.,  where  American  cotton  goods  predominate, 
the  flour  is  largely  derived  from  British  India.  Madagascar,  under  the  French  tariff, 
naturally  buys  from  the  Mother  Country.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  United 
States  -iiould  be  able  to  obtain  a  larger  permanent  share  of  the  $3,600,000  trade  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  than  the  3  per  cent  which  they  now  have.  The  market 
has  been  supplied  by  Australia  and  Canada,  the  latter  having  a  6  cents  per  100 
pounds  preferential,  but  this  is  inconsequential. 

The  lack  of  direct  shipping  lines  is  more  important,  sailings  thither  from  Ameri- 
can ports  being  very  few,  and  transhipment  at  Liverpool  expensive.  As  a  South 
African  importer  recently  remarked  to  an  American  consul,  "  the  flour  trade  here  is 
well  worth  cultivating."  Temporarily  at  least  American  flour  is  moving  to  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Lourenco  Marquez,  from  which  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  has  passed  out  special  trade  inquiries.  American  shippers 
of  flour  from  South  Africa  have  been  assured  that  war-risk  insurance  would  be 
fully  covered  on  shipments  thither. 

Africa,  on  the  whole,  offers  a  very  large  and  growing  market  for  American  flour. 
x\r,  one  time  the  natives  spun  and  wove  their  own  garments,  but  to-day  they  depend 
on  the  looms  of  Manchester  and  America.  They  are  likewise  learning  the  convenience 
and  palatability  of  foreign  foodstuffs,  and  once  the  taste  is  acquired  it  changes  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  people.  The  Caucasian  population  there  is  also  steadily 
increasing,  and  the  continent  is  being  steadily  developed,  so  that  in  Africa  we  have 
an  opening  for  our  flour  which  should  result  in  sales  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
nnnuallv. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Preferential  duties  of  various  kinds  considerably  affect  the  import  flour  trade 
of  the  West  India  islands.  In  Cuba  the  preferential  rate  to  the  United  States  of  30 
per  cent  gives  America  practically  all  the  business,  while  the  United  States  also  have 
the  entire  trade  of  Porto  Rico.  Flour  entering  Porto  Rico  is  free  of  duty,  as  it  is 
into  the  United  States  proper,  if  it  comes  from  countries  which  impose  no  tariff  on 
American  flour,  but  otherwise  meets  a  rate  of  45  cents  per  barrel.  Canada  maintains 
a  duty  on  flour,  hence  meets  this  obstacle  in  the  Porto  Rican  market.  Argentina, 
however,  has  removed  her  duty  on  milling  products,  and  is  free  to  enter  the  Porto 
Rican  market. 

The  following  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  have  given  a  preferential  rate 
of  12  cents  per  100  pounds  on  flour  from  Canada :  Grenada,  Montserrat,  Dominica. 
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St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and 
British  Guiana.  The  effect  of  this  is  apparent  in  the  smaller  United  States  trade 
in  some  islands. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  West  India  trade,  where 
the  United  States  sell  $11,200,000  of  flour  out  of  a  total  $12,500,000  purchased. 

NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

American  flour  almost  wholly  controls  the  markets  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  The  trade  seems  well  organized  and  American  mills  readily  meet  special 
demands  that  arise  there  on  'account  of  crop  shortages  occurring  from  time  to  time. 
The  volume,  however,  might  be  greatly  increased,  for  the  20,000,000  people  there  are 
buying  less  than  $3,000,000  of  American  flour  annually.  The  only  competitors  there 
seem  to  be  tortillas  and  frijoles,  which  undoubtedly  will  remain  the  popular  food  of 
the  people,  but  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  can  cultivate  the  Central 
American  taste  for  light  bread. 

A  bakery  and  sales  campaign  ought  vastly  to  enlarge  the  United  States  flour 
trade  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Panama  canal,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time, 
instead  of  $3,000,000  American  sales  of  flour  there  will  be  $30,000,000.  Peace  and 
prosperity  have  a  great  influence  on  a  permanent  trade.  Costa  Rica,  for  instance, 
never  has  revolutions;  each  man  has  his  little  home  and  banana  patch,  yet  Costa  Rica 
buys  about  the  same  quantity  of  flour  from  the  United  States  as  do  the  other  Central 
American  states. 

This  is  a  striking  factor,  as  Costa  Rica  has  only  399,000  population,  while 
Guatemala  has  2,119,000,  Salvador  1,707,000,  Honduras  566,000,  and  Nicaragua 
600,000.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  Panama,  which  has  387,000  people,  and  whose 
purchases  of  American  flour  are  shown  to  be  $371,261.  The  supplies  for  the  Panama 
Canal  commissary  stores  are  not  included  in  this  amount. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  South  American  field  is  the  large  purchases 
of  Brazil,  which  now  exceed  $10,000,000  annually.  The  share  from  the  United 
States  has  steadily  increased  both  in  volume  and  relatively.  The  United  States 
were,  of  course,  favoured  with  a  preferential  duty  on  flour  of  20  per  cent,  beginning 
with  April  20,  1904,  which  has  advanced  to  30  per  cent  beginning  with  January  1, 
1911. 

Twenty  years  ago  American  sales  of  flour  in  Brazil  were  averaging  $3,500,000 
annually,  but  declined  from  1900,  and  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  dropped  to 
$1,785,706.  Even  with  this  20  per  cent  advantage,  shipments  further  declined  to 
$1,225,565  in  1905  and  $1,211,881  in  1906.  In  the  calendar  year  1913  American  flour 
sales  in  Brazil  went  up  to  $3,945,870,  out  of  $10,262,222  purchased— a  good  third- 
while  in  the  last  calendar  year  they  reached  $4,492,207  out  of  $8,102,178  total  imports 
— a  strong  half. 

The  greatest  advantage  which  the  millers  of  the  United  States  possesses  in  the 
South  American  markets  is  the  ready  domestic  market  for  the  by-products.  In 
Argentina  there  is  not,  as  yet,  much  demand  for  the  offal,  her  cattle  subsisting  on 
the  large  range  and  on  alfalfa.  If  the  dairy  industry  should  develop  in  the  River 
Plate  region,  this  may  change,  but  at  present  Argentina  mu^t  export  her  bran  and 
shorts.  In  1913  and  1914  Argentina  exported  three  times  as  much  bran  as  flour,  the 
full  significance  of  which  is  apparent.  The  United  States,  with  the  largest  flour 
production  of  any  country  of  the  world,  exported  only  2,570  tons  of  bran  in  1914. 
The  economic  importance  to  a  country  of  retaining  its  milled  products  is  so  well 
recognized  by  scientific  Germany  that  practically  an  export  hounty  on  flour  lias  been 
in  effect  in  that  empire  for  a  number  of  years. 
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With  the  present  very  great  interest  that  has  developed  in  South  American 
markets,  trade  expansion  must  follow,  and  the  volume  of  flour  sold  should  increase 
roportionately.    Here,  as  in  Central  America,  a  campaign  of  demonstration  would 
ial.    The  United  States  now  have  apparently  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 
South  American  flour  trade  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  its  further  increase  is 
5   o  matter  of  larger  consumption,    which   the   Millers'  National  Federation 
might  undertake  to  stimulate. 


PRICES  OF  EGGS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  601  there  was  published  an  article  on  the  condition  of  the 
:>.;  rkrt  for  eggs  in  Glasgow.    Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  now 

is  that  a  number  of  cases  of  Canadian  eggs  have  come  forward  by  the  Pretorian 
and  Corsican  liners.  Some  8,050  cases  in  all  have  been  landed  in  Great  Britain  in  good 
■•ondition. 

The  latest  market  quotations  are  as  follow : — 

HOME  PRODUCE. 


Country,    per  dozen,  first   quality   1-8 

"                "            second  quality   1.6 

Irish,          per  120       first  quality   13-6 

second  quality   12-9 

foreign;  and  colonial  produce. 

American,  per  120,  first  quality  1  ..   ..  11-3 

"        second  quality   — 

Canadian,        "        first  quality   12-0 

"                "        second  quality   11,9 

Danish,           '*        first  quality   l'4-2 

"                "        second  quality   13-6 

Egyptian,        "        first  quality   — 

"        second  quality   — 

Russian,          "        first  quality   11-0 

"                "        second  quality   10-9 


Some  Canadian  firsts,  it  ds  understood,  realized  12s.  6d.  per  case.  A  quantity  of 
Russian  eggs  have  also  arrived  at  Leith  from  Archangel,  but  this  arrival  has  had  no 
marked  effect  on  the  market. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  INDIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  for  the  supply  of  steel  boiler  tubes  and  of  brass 
boiler  tubes,  required  for  the  North  Western  railway,  India,  have  been  received 
from  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  at  London.  These  tender  forms  and 
specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  (Refer  to  File  No.  A- 1772.)  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the 
date  on  which  the  tenders  close,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

2,000  tubes,  boiler,  brass,  S.P.,  S.  G.  and  L.  classes. 


1.000  "  "  "  H.  P.  class. 

1,000  "  "  ««  H.  G.,  and  M.  G.  classes. 

500  "  "  "  H.  B.,  new  and  S.  T.  classes. 

700  "  "  "  K.  R.,  class. 

300  "  "  "  Tank  A.  A.  class. 

9,000  "  "  steel,  solid  drawn,  S.  P.,  S.  G.,  and  L.  classes. 

S00  "  "  "  "  tank  A.  A.  class. 

5,000  "  "  "  "  H.  G.,  and  M.  G.  classes. 

2,000  "  "  "  "  H.  B.,  new  and  S.  T.,  classes. 

200  "  "  "  "  A.  P.  class. 

2,000  "  "  "  "  M.  class. 

500  "  "  "  "  P.  T.  class. 


Tenders  close  at  the  Indian  Office,  Whitehall,  London  S.W.,  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
the  14th  of  September,  1915. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  July  28,  1915: — 

Cheese- 
Bristol   78/         82/  percwt. 

Liverpool   77/6  80/6 

London     72/  76/ 

Glasgow   78/  80/ 

Butter— None  reported. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   84/         88/  percwt. 

Liverpool..     77/  88' 

London   84/  88' 

Glasgow      86/  88/ 

Baoon  (Cumberland  cut)— 

Bristol  

Liverpool   79/         82/  percwt. 

London  

Glasgow   78/  79/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   83           87/    per  cwl. 

Liverpool   75/           85'  » 

London   74/  80' 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  July  31,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses     


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton     ii  H  ii      ii 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  i 

Pork        ..  ..  ..   ., 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   n 


Quantities. 


Beef, 


Hams     

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 


Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   

Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums 

Milk,  cream   . 

Milk,  condensed...   

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds . 

Eggs  

Poultry  


.Gt.  Hnd 
. .  Value  £ 


Game 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard  ,   n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   ., 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   .  n 

Barley   n 

Oats     ii 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw — 
Apples. . 
Pears.  . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


23 
201 


188,2*9 
115,298 

14,305 
8,631 


90,408 
658 
15,479 
6,287 

2,150 
5,534 


88,417 
31,642 
99,989 

402 
23,S96 
259 
375,343 
2,875 
97 
3,2  »4 
24,926 


3,003,400 
185,100 
127,400 
385,100 
44,663 
8,600 
709,900 


8,961 
55,301 
412 
l,2y2 


*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE  POINTERS. 

With  further  reference  to  the  articles  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  578 
and  599,  under  the  caption,  South  American  Trade  Pointers,  there  has  been  published 
in  the  August  number  of  The  Nations  Business,  information  which  will  supplement 
that  already  presented  in  the  above  mentioned  Bulletins.  In  the  following  extracts 
there  are  set  forth  various  considerations,  which  the  exporter,  whether  American  or 
Canadian,  must  realize  before  he  can  successfully  compete  with  the  European  import 
trade  into  South  America.  Keference  is  also  made  to  some  of  the  obstacles,  which  have 
to  be  faced  in  extending  American  trade  in  the  Latin  republics,  difficulties  which  the 
Canadian  exporting  house  too  feels  are  real  and  challenge  encounter.  The  registering 
of  trade  marks  in  Latin  America,  a  subject,  which  is  engaging  an  increasing  interest 
on  the  part  of  business  men,  because  of  its  relative  importance  in  the  securing  of  trade, 
is  also  briefly  treated  and  is  reproduced  along  with  the  more  general  observations,  in 
the  hope  that  the  collected  information  may  be  of  value  to  Canadian  firms,  who  are 
desirous  of  increasing  their  trade  with  the  South  American  continent : — 

south  America's  economic  advantages. 

That  there  will  be  a  marked  advance  in  the  prosperity  of  South  America  is  true 
because  that  continent  has  peculiar  advantages  under  the  economic  conditions  of  this 
time.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  pressure  of  population  upon  subsistence  has 
created  serious  problems.  To  this,  more  than  anything  else,  are  due  higher  prices  and 
the  augmented  cost  of  living.  The  demand  for  staple  products  of  life,  meat  and  grain 
for  food,  and  greatly  increased  quantities  of  the  divers  minerals  required  in  modern 
industries  has  caused  the  whole  world  to  be  searched  and  exploited  for  new  sources  of 
supply.  South  America,  in  both  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  has  the  greatest 
quantity  of  unutilized  land  available  for  production.  The  development  is  already  under 
way  in  countries  such  as  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  in  part  of  Brazil. 

The  Andes  mountains  are  probably  richer  in  minerals  than  any  other  mountain 
chain  on  the  globe.  Immense  areas  of  agricultural  land  await  settlement  or  develop- 
ment. Yet  the  population  thus  far  is  comparatively  scanty.  With  the  enormously 
increased  demands  of  modern  life,  it  is  impossible  that  this  great  southern  continent 
should  not  share  in  the  development  of  the  future.  Export  and  import  statistics  of 
South  America  in  recent  years  show  a  larger  percentage  of  gain  in  trade  than  any 
other  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe.  Capital  and  immigration  are  the  primary 
needs.  Conditions  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  great  West  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  LATIN  -  A  M  ERTC  A . 

In  past  years  American  trade  has  been  predominately  with  the  more  developed 
portions  of  the  earth.  Before  the  present  war  the  United  States  exported  more  to 
Belgium  than  to  all  of  Africa.  In  the  years  1913  and  1914,  and  no  doubt,  since  then, 
American  exports  to  the  single  country  of  Holland,  with  six  millions  of  people,  were 
more  than  to  all  Asia  with  six  hundred  millions.  Of  course,  Holland  is  a  great  trading 
nation  and  the  goods  received  by  the  Dutch  were  largely  exported  again.  Fifteen 
years  ago  exports  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  of  greater  value  than  all  the  imports  in  all  countries  of  South  America. 
If  all  other  countries  had  been  shut  out  from  South  American  ports,  and  the  United 
States  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  their  trade,  American  exports  there  would  have  been 
less  than  to  the  United  Kingdom  alone. 
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Since  then  there  has  been  a  material  change  in  this  regard.    The  United  States 
are  recently  been  sending  much  more  to  South  America,  and  as  against  the  competi- 
■:  m  of  England  and  Germany,  the  main  rivals  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade,  the 
United  States  are  gaining  every  year,  and  this  gain  is  sure  to  be  very  materially 
augmented  by  reason  of  the  present  war. 

SOME  OF  THE  OBSTACLES  TO  SUCH  TRADE. 

The  disadvantages  under  which  the  United  States  have  laboured  in  the  extension 
E  American  trade  in  South  America,  and  which,  in  a  measure,  must  still  exist,  are:— 
L.  The  fad  thai  the  countries  of  the  southern  continent,  wnich  are  the  largest 
ters,  furnish  products  which  are  in  competition  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
and,  accordingly,  sell  the  great  volume  of  their  exports  to  Europe.    This,  naturally 
ads  to  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  to  Europe,  and  stimulates  imports  in 
return.    To  this  general  rule  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  coffee  and  rubber 
•razil.    In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  there  is  a  large  migration  from 
Europe,  especially  to  Argentina,  amounting  to  300,000  annually  to  that  country  alone. 
More  than  half  of  that  number  annually  return.  The  carrying  of  these  immigrants  is  a 
wry  profitable  traffic,  and  aids  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  steamship 
lines. 

2.  The  poverty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  particularly  those  of  non-Caucasian 
race.    They  are  unable  or  indisposed  to  buy  anything  except  the  cheapest  articles  to 

manufacture  of  which  the  United  States  have  not  yet  given  careful  attention. 

3.  The  concentration  of  land  and  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  unfortunately 
prevents  the  rise  of  a  prosperous  middle  class  of  large  average  consumption. 

In  the  tropical  regions  particularly,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  in  the  south 
temperate  zone,  the  demands  of  the  majority  of  the  people  for  clothing,  food  and  shelter 
are  few  and  simple.  The  mandioca  plant  in  Brazil  and  other  countries,  a  root  somewhat 
similar  to  the  sweet  potato,  affords  food  for  man  and  beast.  It  is  easily  raised  and  very 
commonly  used. 

EUROPE  ALREADY  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Another  disadvantage  arises  from  the  great  investments  in  South  America  of 
European  capital,  especially  that  of  England,  and  the  close  commercial  and  financial 
:  lations  which  have  resulted  therefrom.  European,  particularly  German  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  have  for  a  long  time  made  a  study  of  the  field  and  have  established 
branch  houses  and  agencies  on  a  considerable  scale.  The  United  States  have  given 
absorbing  attention  to  their  domestic  trade  or  to  that  foreign  trade  which  is  acquired 
without  resorting  to  the  organized  and  strenuous  efforts  of  American  competitors.  The 
United  States  cannot  gain  the  leading  position  in  South  America  without  the  exercise 
there  of  the  same  energy  and  ability  which  American  producers  have  manifested  at 
home.  A  knowledge  of  the  language  of  these  countries,  and  of  their  habits  and  customs, 
is  altogether  essential. 

It  may  seem  trivial,  and  it  has  been  said  many  times  before,  but  carelessness  in 
the  packing  and  arrangement  of  articles  sent  to  the  South  have  been  detrimental  to 
rhe  United  States.  Goods  sent  there  are  subjected  to  very  severe  handling,  and  some 
merchants  say  they  cannot  purchase  from  the  United  States  because  the  packages 
received  are  so  likely  to  arrive  in  an  injured  condition. 

A  CHANGE  IN  SIGHT. 

Other  disadvantages,  which  are  substantial  and  must  not  be  minimized,  but 
which  have,  nevertheless,  been  exaggerated,  are  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  Latin 
American  styles.    On  this  point  it  must  be  said  that  the  South  American  customer. 
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though  slow  to  abandon  his  preferences  for  styles  which  have  been  in  use,  can. 
nevertheless  be  induced  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  more  convenient  and  better 
articles.  Again,  too  much  stress  has  been  placed  upon  the  necessity  for  long  time 
credits  to  purchasers.  Of  late  there  are  indications  of  a  change  in  this  respect. 
Merchants  realize  that  long  deferred  payments  disproportionately  increase  the  cost 
to  them,  and  many  admit  that  existing  methods  have  been  demoralizing  rather  than 
helpful. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  United  States  should  be  friendly  with  all  the 
countries  of  South  America.  The  sentiment  in  every  one  of  these  countries  is 
extremely  friendly  to  America.  They  look  to  the  United  States  for  aid,  co-operation 
and  friendship.  What  is  needed  is  a  closer  acquaintance,  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other. 

(REASONS  FOR  INCREASING  FRIENDSHIP. 

The  reasons  for  an  era  of  good  feeling  between  the  United  States  and  South 
America  are  both  sentimental  and  practical.  There  is  one  common  name  of  America, 
a  continent  not  only  geographically  distinct,  but  one  which  has  many  common 
interests.  All  have  popular  governments,  or  seek  to  have,  and  in  a  peculiar  sense  a 
common  destiny;  the  problems  of  peoples  working  out  a  newer  destiny  in  a  newer 
world.  They  need  American  capital  and  American  expert  assistance.  The  expanding 
industries  of  the  United  States  need  their  markets,  and  they,  in  turn,  for  their 
development  and  for  better  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  facilities  of  life,  require 
commodities  made  by  the  United  States. 

INCREASING  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRADE  MARKS. 

The  subject  of  trade  marks  in  Latin  America  is  becoming  one  of  ever  increasing- 
interest  and  importance  to  American  business  men.  The  knowledge  of  how  to 
register  and  protect  a  trade  mark  in  the  Latin-speaking  countries  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States  has  become  almost  a  requisite  of  the  extension  of  business  throughout 
this  hemisphere.  With  the  purpose  of  helping  American  business  men  in  this  field, 
the  Department  ol  Commerce,  through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, has  issued  a  brief  report  on  the  registering  of  trade  marks  in  Latin  America, 
which  summarizes  the  laws  of  the  various  countries,  and  gives  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure for  registration  as  well  as  other  useful  information. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  legal  point  of  view  as  to  the 
ownership  of  trade  marks  in  Latin  America  and  in  the  United  States.  In  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  common  law,  use  is  the  basis  of  property  in  a  mark 
and  registration  is  merely  an  additional  means  of  protecting  such  property  right 
acquired  by  use.  The  point  of  view  in  the  Latin  American  countries  is  radically 
different.  There  the  rights  in  a  trade  mark  proceed  entirely  from  the  law  and  depend 
upon  the  registration,  the  latter  usually  being  granted  without  any  investigation  of 
the  right  to  its  use,  although  after  certain  notice  to  those  interested.  In  Latin 
America,  when  once  accomplished,  registration  is  final  against  later  comers.  This 
shows  how  much  more  important  registration  is  in  Latin  American  countries  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  procedure  is  not  very  different  in  each  case.  The  courts 
of  the  United  States,  however,  have  more  latitude  than  those  of  South  America, 
where  litigation  arises. 

\  SIGNIFICANT  DECISION  IN  ARGENTINA, 

A  decision  indicating  a  change  of  attitude  of  the  Argentine  courts  in  the  matter 
of  trade  marks  is  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate.  A 
foreign  firm,  importing  moving  picture  films  bearing  a  certain  trade  mark,  had  it- 
goods  seized  upon  application  to  the  court  of  an  Argentinian  who  had  already 
registered  this  mark  in  Buenos  Aires.    The  foreign  company  sued  for  a  nullification 
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i  mark,  claiming  that,  although  they  were  not  the  owners,  they  had  been 
••  prejudiced  by  the  use  of  a  mark  which  had,  in  their  opinion,  been  granted  contrary 
to  law."  The  judge  "non-suited"  the  action  on  the  grounds  that  the  plaintiffs'  had 
r  ristered  the  mark  and  the  defendant  had.  This  decision  of  the  local  court  has 
now  been  revcrsi-d  ky  the  Argentine  Federal  Court  of  Appeals.  Thus  any  manu- 
or  trader,  whether  or  not  owner  of  an  identical  or  similar  mark,  who  is 
"prejudiced  by  the  use  of  a  mark  given  to  a  third  party,"  may  bring  suit  at  law. 
The  British  Board  of  'Trade  Journal  regards  this  decision  as  of  very  great  signific- 
ance  to  foreign  individuals  and  firms  doing  business  in  Argentina. 

EXPERT  SERVICE  NECESSARY. 

Unless  the  applicant  for  registration  in  Latin  America  appears  personally,  the 
services  of  a  properly  qualified  attorney,  familiar  with  the  laws  of  both  countries, 
are  always  necessary.  This  law  official  will  conduct  the  entire  operation  which  is 
not  practicable  for  a  private  individual.  In  almost  all  the  Latin  American  countries 
the  duration  of  a  trade  mark  is  ten  years  or  more,  and  is  generally  renewable.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  fee  demanded  and  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  is  required 
regarding  the  paper  upon  which  the  application  is  made,  and  a  stamp  fee,  varying 
in  amount. 

FEES  AND  FORMALITIES. 

The  fees  show  a  very  wide  variation,  those  of  Argentina,  Ecuador,  Panama  and 
Paraguay  closely  approximating  charges  in  the  United  States.  The  registration  fee 
of  Honduras,  $35,  is  identical  with  that  in  our  own  country.  One  dollar  andj  a 
quarter  will  register  a  patent  in  Brazil  for  a  pariod  of  fifteen  year3,  while  Bolivia 
charges  its;  owners  of  patents  $1.95  each  year  of  duration.  Uruguay,  Peru,  Cuba 
and  Colombia  charge  between  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  and  the  fees  of  the  remaining 
countries  dwindle  from  ten  dollars  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  the  minimum 
charged  by  Brazil. 

THE  FRAUDULENT  REGISTRY  OF  TRADE  MARKS. 

One  result  of  the  difference  in  requirements  for  registration  of  trade  marks  in 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  has  been  that,  in  many  cases,  trade  marks  have 
been  registered  by  unscrupulous  persons  before  the  American  merchants  owning 
them  arrive  on  the  scene.  The  latter  cauld  not  bring  their  goo:U  into  a  Latin 
American  country  without  first  buying  off  some  sharper  who  had  already  fraudulently 
registered  the  merchant's  trade  mark.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  one  who  registers  the  trade  mark  first  in  South  America  is  the  one  entitled 
to  use  it,  whereas  in  the  United  States  it  is  the  one  who  actually  use3  the  trade 
mark  first  who  is  entitled  to  its  future  use. 

Speaking  of  this  fraudulent  use  of  trade  marks  by  blackmailers  who  trade  on 
the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  North  Americans,  an  official  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  said  recently :  "  The  laws  on  patents,  copyrights  and  trade  marks  in  Latin 
American  countries  are  not  substantially  different  from  those  in  other  countries  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  They  assume  generally  that  when  a  trade  mark  is  pre- 
sented for  "  deposition  99  the  one  presenting  it  is  the  bona  fide  inventor  or  owner. 
Trade  marks  are  therefore  registered  without  question.  The  real  owner  may  appear 
later  to  find  that  he  has  been  fraudulently  done  out  of  his  property,  but  there  is  no 
redress  for  it  except  through  the  tedious  processes  of  law,  more  tedious  in  Latin 
America  than  in  the  United  States." 

The  methods  of  the  trade  mark  sharpers  are  simple.  They  watch  for  new  trade 
marks  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  when  one  appears  they  immediately 
register  it.  Later,  they  sell  out  to  the  real  owner  when  he  wishes  to  register  his  own 
property.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Pan-American  Union  official  already  quoted  that 
the  best  way  for  an  American  to  proceed  would  be  first  to  ascertain  whethar  his 
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trade  mark  would  have  any  value  in  the  Spanish.  Probably  it  would  not.  But 
assume  it  would.  If  it  had  not  been  fraudulently  registered  by  some  one  else,  the 
merchant  should  register  it.  If  already  stolen  from  him,  he  should  adopt  a  new 
trade  mark  for  the  Latin  American  country. 

A  recent  occurrence  in  Argentina  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the  neces- 
sity for  early  registration.  A  prominent  American  automobile  company  found  that 
its  trade  mark  had  been  registered  by  an  unauthorized  person,  who  is  now  demanding 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  transferring  the  trade  mark  to  the  manufacturers,  and  in 
case  his  terms  are  not  met,  he  threatens  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  automobile.  The 
company,  therefore,  is  compelled  to  choose  between  paying  an  exorbitant  amount 
for  the  privilege  of  using  its  own  mark,  or  engaging  in  expensive  litigation — that  is, 
unless  it  changes  the  mark. 

EFFORTS  TO  DO  AWAY  WITH  TRADE  MARK  SHARPERS. 

At  a  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  several  years  ago  the  Pan-American  Union  drew 
up  a  plan  designed  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  and  protect  Latin  American  merchants 
as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States.  This  convention  provides  for  two  international 
offices  for'  the  registration  of  trade  marks,  one  in  Havana  for  the  northern  group 
and  one  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the  southern  group.  Registration  in  one  of  these  offices 
means  simultaneous  registration  in  all  the  countries  contained  in  the  group.  The 
convention  has  now  been  ratified  by  enough  of  the  countries,  less  one  in  the  northern 
group,  to  become  effective,  of  course  after  the  proper  legislation  has  been  enacted  in 
the  countries  concerned.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  one 
more  necessary. 

In  many  cases  it  would  probably  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  American  mer- 
chants to  have  their  trade  marks  changed  into  Spanish.  The  Latin  American,  no 
more  than  any  one  else,  likes  to  go  into  a  shop  and  ask  for  an  article  the  name  of 
which  he  cannot  pronounce.  For  example,  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  Latin  American 
lady  to  pronounce  "  walk-over  "  when  she  wants  that  brand  of  shoes,  than  for  the 
average  American  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  famous  Galician  fortress 
"  Przemysl."  The  adoption  of  new  trade  marks  would  avoid  all  difficulties.  The 
South  American  republics  are  not  manufacturing  countries  in  the  meaning  of  the 
term  as  used  here.  The  persons  who  file  trade  marks  belonging  to  others,  therefore, 
are  not  likely  to  have  any  intention  to  manufacture  the  goods  and  sell  them.  They 
register  them  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail.  If  new  trade  marks  are  registered,  this 
difficulty  is  obviated. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Prahran  and 
Malvern  Tramways  Trust,  Dominion  Chambers,  59  William  street,  Melbourne,  and 
the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney.  These  tender  forms  and  indents  will  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  when  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  1435).  Particulars  of  the 
requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are 
briefly  outlined  thus: — 

PRAHRAN  AND  MALVERN  TRAMWAYS  TRUST. 

No.  67.  September  14,  1915—1,300  tons  90-lb.  steel  rails. 

No.  67  "  14.  1915—     50  tons  96-lb.  steel  rails. 

No.  67  M  14,  1915 —   200  pairs  fishplates  with  bolts  and  nuts. 

No.  68  "  14,  1915 —   400  29  ft.  6-in.  steel  span  poles. 

No.  68  "  14.  1915 —  20  29  ft.  6-in.  steel  anchor  poles. 
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\r.\y  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

I  b<  following  is  an  indenl  placed  with  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales 
in  London  by  the  New  South  Wales  Railways: — 

Estimated  "Value. 

No   42/15.    July  5,  1915 — 72  bars  of  Hexagon  mild  steel..   ..        £160    0s.  Od. 

Owing  to  the  early  date  on  which  the  Tramways  Trust  tenders  close,  manufac- 
turers  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit  their  quotations  by  cable  to  accredited  repre- 
sentatives in  Melbourne. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
a::  gdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
\  .  604.  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  has  now  published  certain  amendments  and 
additions  to  this  proclamation,  which  have  been  made  by  adopting  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade : — 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

That  the  exportation  of  "  copper  and  brass  solid  drawn  tubes,"  which  is  at  present 
prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates, 
should  be  prohibited  to  all  destinations. 

That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  destinations : 

Diamonds,  rough,  suitable  for  industrial  purposes. 

That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France, 
Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Charcoal  and  peat. 

Forage  and  food  which  may  be  used  for  animals,  namely : — 

Green  forage. 
Lupin  seeds. 

Provisions  and  victuals  which  may  be  used  as  food  for  man,  namely : — 
Bacon,  ham  and  pork; 

Cocoa,  raw,  of  all  kinds  and  all  preparations  of  cocoa,  including  cocoa  husks, 

cocoa  shells,  and  chocolate; 
Coffee; 

Vegetables,  fresh,  except  peas. 

That  on  and  after  the  13th  day  of  August,  1915,  the  exportation  of  "  Coal 
( including  anthracite  and  steam,  gas,  household  and  all  other  kinds  of  coal)  and  coke," 
which  is  at  present  permitted  to  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  and  Allied 
counties,  should  be  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Posses- 
sions and  Protectorates. 
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THE  ROUMANIAN  MARKET. 

The  British  Export  Gazette  in  its  current  number  publishes  an  article  on 
Roumania,  which  it  describes  as  a  country  of  great  resources  and  one  promising  develop- 
ment and  an  increasing  trade.  Though  last  year  the  export  trade  of  Canada  to 
Roumania  experienced  a  falling  off,  due  no  doubt  to  the  war,  the  Dominion  nevertheless 
shipped  to  that  country  considerable  quantities  of  agricultural  implements,  totalling 
in  all  $64,370.  As  this  Balkan  state  is  distinctively  an  agricultural  country,  there  is 
constantly  a  growing  demand  for  various  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  and  herein 
lies  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers.  Moreover  its  railway  system  has 
developed  rapidly  and  its  well  equipped  army  and  modernized  cities  have  made  it  one 
of  the  best  customers  of  the  European  foundries,  railroad  shops,  ammunition  works, 
and  manufacturing  plants.  Metals  and  metal  manufactures  such  as  unwrought  and 
wrought  copper,  iron  and  steel  are  also  annually  imported  to  the  value  of  $1,250,000. 
While  the  total  trade  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  amounts  to  about  £70,000,000,  Roumania's 
share  in  this  is  nearly  £40,000,000,  of  which  some  £22,800,000  are  imports.  Seeing  then 
the  magnitude  of  the  import  trade  of  this  country,  and  its  requirements  for  manu- 
factures, which  Canada  can  place  on  the  market,  the  Dominion  should  doubtless  be  a 
]arger  contributing  factor  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  Roumanian  people.  The 
article  mentioned  above  indicates  particularly  Great  Britain's  opportunity,  but  is  also 
probably  suggestive  to  interested  Canadian  exporters,  and  is  therefore  reproduced 
herewith : — 

PRESENT  INTEREST  IN  ROUMANIA. 

Whether  Roumania  will,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks,  cast  the  die  which, 
for  good  or  ill,  will  associate  her  permanently  with  the  fortunes  of  either  the  Allies 
or  their  enemies,  is  still  uncertain;  although  indications — particularly  the  refusal 
to  allow  munitions  of  war  from  Germany  to  cross  the  frontier  en  route  for  Turkey, 
and  the  overbearing  attitude  taken  up  by  Germany  against  this  Balkan  kingdom 
— make  it  almost  impossible  that  Roumania  will  do  otherwise  than  be  true  to  her 
natural  racial  affinities,  and  join  hands  with  her  great  neighbour  Russia  on  the 
north,  and  with  Serbia  and  Montenegro  on  the  west,  forming  with  these  two  latter 
a  barrier  across  the  Balkan  peninsula  which  would  effectually  stop  communication 
between  the  enemy  powers  in  Central  Europe  and  their  hapless  tool  Turkey. 

FIRST  TRADE  PLACE  IN  THE  BALKANS. 

Roumania  is,  of  course,  chiefly  valued  by  each  group  of  the  contending  belligerents 
fbr  its  strategic  importance,  and  no  wonder  can  be  expressed  that  tempting  induce- 
ments are  being  held  out  by  each  side — the  gift  of  Bessarabia  by  Russia,  and  that 
of  the  Bukowina  by  Austria.  But  Roumania  is  not  merely  strategically  important 
because  of  its  geographical  position,  for  it  is  also  without  doubt  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Balkan  States  from  a  military  point  of  view,  while  commercially  its  value  is 
more  than  that  of  all  the  other  states — Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  Albania,  and 
Greece — together.  In  fact,  while  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  peninsula  amounts  to 
about  £70,000,000  annually,  Roumania's  share  in  this  is  nearly  £40,000,000,  of  which 
some  £22,800,000  are  imports.  This  last  fact  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
importance  of  Roumania  as  a  market  for  the  world's  commodities,  although  it  has  to 
be  confessed  that  hitherto  most  of  the  merchandise  imported  has  been  drawn  from 
Germany  and  Austria,  the  former  being  able  to  boast  annual  supplies  amounting  to 
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over  £7,000,000,  and  the  latter  to  nearly  £5,500,000,  so  that  with  Turkey's  contribution 
of  upward-  of  £500,000,  the  countries  fighting  against  the  Allies  can  claim  a  partici- 
pation in  the  import  trade  of  Roumania  of  over  £13,000,000,  oer  nearly  60'  per  cent  of 
the  total;  while  the  Allies,  including:  Great  Britain,  with  about  £2,000,000,  France, 
Cl,500,<  00;  [taly,  £1,250,000;  and  Belgium,  £500,000,  have  a  showing  of  no  more  than 
1  5,250,000,  or  little  more  than  23  per  cent, 

A  MARKET  NEGLECTED  BY  THE  BRITISH. 

It  is  uo{  improbable  that  these  facts  have  weighed  heavily  with  Roumania,  for  a 
rapture  with  Germany  and  Austria  would  entail  a  reorganization  of  commercial 
relations;  and  it  is  likely  that  hesitation  has  been  increased  owing  to  the  general 
g  among  merchants  in  the  country  that  British  firms  have  not  hitherto  been 
over  eager  to  push  their  wares  in  the  Roumanian  market,  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the 
Balkan  States.  The  British  Consul  at  Galatz,  recently  commenting  on  this  matter, 
remarked  that  ''whereas  Continental  competitors  have  representatives  in  the  country 
to  nurse  the  market,  British  exporters  are  content  to  leave  their  interests  in  the 
hands  of  local  commission  agents,  many  of  whom  are  of  doubtful  reputation  and 
standing."  He  adds,  "In  this  country  commission  agents  spring  up  like  mushrooms; 
some  of  them  no  doubt  highly  capable  and  thoroughly  reliable,  but  many  have  neither 
experience  nor  capital,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  merchants  should  exercise 
the  greatest  caution  in  their  selection.  There  is  little  doubt  that  British  interests 
have  suffered  greatly  in  the  past  from  lack  of  proper  representation,  and  British 
merchants  are  strongly  recommended  to  follow  their  rival's  example,  and  send  out 
capable  and  energetic  travellers  to  study  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  market 
here." 

great  Britain's  opportunity. 

In  view  of  the  crisis,  the  prospective  scope  of  trading  operations  before  British 
exporters  in  regard  to  the  Roumanian  market  is  unquestionably  an  extensive  one. 
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37,000 

  4,000 

494,000 

11,000 

  250 

116,000 

7,000 

12,000 

26,000 

10,000 

  700 

100,000 

38,000 

  1,000 

32,000 

50,000 

35,000 

125,000 

  12,000 

15,000 

Textiles — 

  259,000 

194,000 

235,000 

  293,000 

70,000 

182,000 

14,000 

17,000 

  225,000 

580,000 

294,000 

  37,000 

40,000 

63,000 

Granting  that  dealings  between  Roumania  and  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey  are 
broken  off,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  replacing  goods  supplied  by  those  countries 
by  -imilar  manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  value  of  some  £13,000,000, 
an  addition  to  British  trading  activities  in  this  region  which,  if  brought  about, 
would  be  eminently  gratifying.  It  would  include  in  particular  the  increased  exporta- 
tion of  such  classes  of  manufactures  as  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  wherein 
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the  respective  average  annual  contributions  before  the  war  from  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary  are  noted.  In  addition,  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  have  supplied  a  large  proportion  of  other  classes  of  goods  imported  into 
Roumania,  special  mention  being  needed  in  regard  to  goloshes,  the  purchases  of  which 
amount  annually  to  £35,000,  the  two  enemy  countries  having  been  responsible  for 
some  £50,000,  and  Russia  about  £30,000. 

ACTIVE  COMMERCIAL  COMMUNITY. 

Largely  given  over  to  agricultural  pursuits,  the  town  life  of  Rumania  is  never- 
theless important,  and  the  capital,  Bukharest,  boasts  of  a  population  of  nearly  340,000 
the  largest  urban  population,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
whole  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Needless  to  state  that  both  in  this  city  and  at 
Galatz,  the  principal  port,  the  commercial  community  is  strong  and  enterprising. 
At  Bukharest  there  are  upwards  of  200  merchants  and  agency  firms,  many  of  them 
with  direct  Continental  connections,  though  only  some  two  or  three  have  their  own 
baying  houses  in  London.  It  may  be  stated  without  hesitation  that  the  bulk  of  these 
importers  are  as  jealous  for  the  preservation  of  commercial  integrity  as  their  con- 
freres in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  British  manufacturer 
himself  if  he  has  allowed  himself  so  often  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  type  of  agent 
of  no  standing  at  all,  and  who  exists  only  to  entrap  the  unwary.  This  latter  class 
are  small  in  number,  the  brazenness  of  their  operations  alone  giving  them  a  promin- 
ence out  of  proportion  with  the  scale  of  their  activities.  Still  it  is  unfortunate  that 
it  is  from  this  class  that  the  British  manufacturer  has  for  so  long  a  period  judged 
the  whole  community.  Were  he  more  conversant  with  the  market  through  responsible 
representatives  he  would  assuredly  not  make  a  mistake  detrimental  at  once  to  his 
own  interests  and  to  the  reputation  of  a  commercial  community  which,  on  the  whole 
is  perfectly  honourable  in  its  dealings. 

THE  BRITISH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  BUKAREST. 

Failing  the  sending  of  a  direct  representative  to  Roumania  British  firms  might, 

at  any  rate,  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Roumanian  branch  of  the  British 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  states.    In  conducting  the  war 

against  Germany,  the  Chamber  realizes  the  necessity  for  keeping  local  merchants 

continually  in  touch  with  home  manufacturers.     No   more  progressive  and  active 

commercial  body  exists  in  the  Near  East  than  this  British  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

and  none  is  more  alive  to  dealing    summarily   with    the   unhealthy  elements  and 

tendencies  in  the  trading  community,  the  work  already  accomplished  in  this  direction 

having  earned  the  thanks  of  both  home  manufacturers  and  reputable  local  importers. 

» 

ECONOMIC  PROGRESS. 

Quite  apart  from  the  opportunity  which  may  be  afforded  for  Great  Britain  to 
take  the  place  of  Germany  as  chief  supplier  of  Roumania,  the  possibilities  of  the  last 
named  country's  further  development  open  up  a  remarkable  vista  of  commercial 
progress.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Roumania  was  the  only  one  of  the  Balkan 
states  that  kept  out  of  the  fighting  during  the  two  last  wars,  and  that  its  economic 
progress  has  not  therefore  suffered  the  interruption  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
its  neighbours.  That  its  diplomacy  will  be  equal  to  preserving  strict  neutrality 
during  the  present  struggle  seems  to  be  less  likely,  but  who  knows?  At  any  rate,  the 
trade  of  the  country  leaped  rapidly  forward  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  second 
Balkan  war,  and,  having  in  view  the  enormous  undeveloped  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  unless  the  finances  and  energies  of  the 
people  are  crippled  by  war  to  an  extent  which  means  ruin  in  place  of  progress,  the 
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ose  of  tin   presenl  conflict  will  see   a   further  forward  movement.    The  series  of 
lent  crops  has  brought  prosperity  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  particularly  as  the 
system  of  land  proprietorship,  whereby  the  cultivable  acreage  is  divided  between 
ipwai  million  owners,  carries  prosperity  direct  to  probably  more  than  half  of 

the  total  population  of  seven  millions. 

UNEXPLOITED  RESOURCES. 

Bui  Etoumania's  future  is  not  bound  up  entirely  with  agriculture.  It  is  looking 
to  the  promising  oilfields  to  contribute  substantially  to  economic  advancement,  and 

>i]  Industry  alone,  already  responsible  for  large  demands  on  commerce  for  pump- 
ing machinery  and  piping,  is  likely  to  show  enormous  expansion  in  this  direction  in 
the  near  future.  Just  before  the  war  broke  out  Roumania  was  exporting  to  England 
ovi  r  l^, 000. 000  gallons  of  refined  petroleum;  and  the  fact  that  the  oilfields  are 
largely  worked  by  British  capital  should  in  itself  prove  a  powerful  lever  in  assisting 
the  success  of  British  commercial  enterprise  in  the  country.  Roumania  is  believed  to 
bo  richly  mineralized,  and  precious  metals  are  said  to  exist  in  payable  quantities,  but 
hitherto  only  petroleum  and  salt  have  been  obtained.  These,  however,  are  propositions 
which  will  have  to  wait  for  consideration  until  after  the  war.  For  the  moment  the 
:  foment  of  the  political  situation  needs  to  be  carefully  watched  by  British  firms 
and  all  reasonable  preparation  made  by  them  in  view  of  a  probable  rupture  between 
Roumania  and  the  enemy  countries,  so  that  on  the  first  indication  of  the  breaking  off 
of  diplomatic  relations  Roumanian  importers  may  be  assured  that  there  need  be  no 
more  disturbance  of  commercial  continuity  than  in  the  ordinary  transference  of 
I  usrness  from  one  firm  to  another. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

The  substance  of  the  various  proclamations  relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy 
has  been  given  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  (Nos.  554,  557,  564,  570 
and  576).  The  Royal  proclamation  issued  on  January  7,  prescribed  new  regulations  as 
outlined  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  576,  with  respect  to  banking  transactions  with  the 
enemy. 

With  further  reference  to  this  last  mentioned  proclamation,  the  Board  of  Invade 
Journal  now  publishes  information  on  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Amendment  Act, 
1915,  in  which  the  public  trustee,  who  is  the  custodian  for  England  and  Wales  of  enemy 
property,  calls  the  attention  of  bankers,  traders  and  others  to  the  provisions  of  this 
new  Act,  which  further  amends  the  law  relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  requirements: — ■ 

1.  Dividends  and  interest  payable  in  respect  of  all  classes  of  securities  held  for 
enemies  are  now  payable  to  the  custodian.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act 
interest  on  securities  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  British,  Colonial  or  Foreign  Govern- 
ments or  corporations  or  municipal  or  other  authorities,  and  monies  representing 
the  payment  off  of  the  capital  of  any  securities  ara  payable  to  the  custodian.  The 
duty  of  making  such  payments  to  the  custodian  and  of'  furnishing  him  with  the 
necessary  particulars  rests  with  the  person,  firm  or  company  through  whom  the  pay- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom  are  made. 

Accountable  parties  should  apply  to  the  public  trustee,  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Department,  2  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  for  receivable  order  "  A  n  upon 
which  the  return  should  be  made.  No  money  should  accompany  the  receivable  order, 
hut  a  warrant  directing  payment  will  be  issued  in  due  course. 
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N.B. — Where  coupons  or  drawn  bonds  to  bearer  are  held  for  the  accounts  of 
enemy  persons,  the  holder  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  the  Parliamentary  Counsel, 
Whitehall,  S.W.,  for  a  license  authorizing  the  presentation  for  payment  of  such 
instruments,  and  should  apply  to  the  public  trustee  for  copies  of  receivable  order 
"  A,"  which  should  be  completed  and  handed  to  the  paying  authority  upon  whom  the 
duty  will  then  fall  to  account  to  the  custodian. 

2.  The  obligation  to  register  property  with  ths  public  trii3t33  u.idar  section  3 
(1)  of  the  earlier  Act  is  now  extended  to  (a)  bank  balances  and  deposits;  (&)  debts 
to  the  amount  of  £50  and  upwards. 

All  persons,  firms  or  companies  with  whom  enemies  have  bank  balances  or 
deposits,  or  who  owe  £50  or  more  to  enemies  (apart  from  those  dividends,  etc.,  pay- 
able to  the  custodian)  should  apply  to  the  public  trustee  for  registration  order  F.*' 

N.B. — The  Act  provides  that  the  liability  to  disclose  property  of  any  nature  held 
for  enemies  shall  apply  to  companies  as  well  as  to  persons  and  firms. 

Companies  who  have  not  already  disclosed  property  under  section  3  (1)  of  the 
old  Act  should  therefore  apply  to  the  public  trustee  for  registration  order  "  B." 

The  term  "  enemy  "  means  any  person  or  body  of  parsons  of  whatever  nation- 
ality, resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  the  enemy  country  but  does  not  include 
persons  of  enemy  nationality  who  are  neither  resident  nor  carrying  on  business  in 
the  enemy  country. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  penalties  fixed  by  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Amend- 
ment Act,  1914,  for  non-compliance  with  the  requirements  thereof,  and  to  the  fact 
that  such  penalties  will  also  apply  for  non-compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
present  Act. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

New  Zealand. 

Mr  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  forwarded 
the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
exporters : — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

Note. — "Not  otherwise  enumerated"  appears  as  n.o.e.  ;  "other  kinds"  as  o.k.  ;  "articles 
and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the  Dominion" 
as  a.  &  m.s.     Articles  marked  thus  t  are  revised  decisions. 


Goods. 


A.  &  m.s.,  viz.  : — 
Dummy  bullets  of  wood    for  making 
dummy  cartridges  (used  in  the  military 

training  of  recruits)  ,  

Lithium  chloride  

P<  'tassium  fluoride  

Roller-bearings     ("Hyatt"),  including 
only  rollers  and  cages,  and  not  including 

linings  or  bushings  

Asbestos  enamelled  sheets,  prepared  for  use 
as  flooring  or  wall  tiles. 

Cork  mats  ("bath  corks")  

Creosote  shingle  stain,  Sherwin  William's 
(in  containers  of  not  less  than  one  gallon 
capacity). 

''Drifeet''  (a  waterproof  intersoling  ma- 
terial), cut  to  shape  or  in  the  piece. 

Educational  apparatus,  etc.,  viz.: — 

Blackboard  erasers  (strips  of  felt  fixed  on 
a  wooden  stock). 

India-rubber  air-bags,  used  in  repairing 
motor  car  tires  during  the  process  of  vul- 
canizing. 

Iron  pipes,  accessories  for,  viz.,  "puddle 
collars "    (attachments    for  preventing 
slipping  on  hillsides). 
Mops,  circular  polishing  (made  of  calico, 
yarn,  etc.), — 

If  imported  separately  

If  imported  (detached  or  otherwise)  as 
parts  o  f  a  metal-worker's  machine 

tool   

If  imported  with,  and  being  parts  of 
machinery  n.o.e.  (attached  or  other- 
wise). 

Motor  cars,  fittings  for,  viz.  : — 
Lighting    sets    (not    including  lamps), 
"  C. A. V."  and  similar,  to  be  classified 
as  under, — 

If  accompanying  and  being  part  of, 
although  detached  from,  the  motor 
car. 

If  imported  separately  


Classification  under  Tariff,  and 
Item  No. 


As  a.  &  m.s.  (482). 


As  flooring  and  wall  tiles  (120) 

As  mats  (100)  

As  oil  n.o.e.  (203)  

As  n.o.e.  (483)  

As  educational  apparatus,  etc 
(441). 

As  n.o.e.  (483)  


As    manufactured   articles  of 
metal  n.o.e.  (183). 


As  brushes  (245)  

As  machinery  n.o.e.  (182), 


As  part  of  chassis  for  motor 
vehicles  (430). 

The  parts  to  be  classified  under 
their  approximate  tariff 
headings. 


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free. 


20  per  cent . . . 

20  per  cent, 
fid.  the  gallon 


Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

20  per  cent. . . 


25  per  cent . 
20  per  cent . 


Free. 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign  Goode 


10  per  cent. 


l£d.   the  gal- 
lon. 


10  per  cent. 


12|  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


Note. — The  following  decision  is  cancelled  :  Handles  for  rakes,  imported  detached  from 
heads  of  rakes,  as  rake  handles  (196),  20  per  cent  (page  175,  1914  edition). 
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Russia. 


FUR  SKINS. 


The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  information  received  through  the  Foreign 
Office  from  H.  M.  Ambassador  at  Petrograd  to  the  effect  that,  according  to  a  recent 
Russian  Customs  circular,  fur  skins  (other  than  skins  of  goats,  sheep,  lambs  and 
karakul)  may  now  be  sent  through  the  parcel  post  from  Russia  to  Allied  countries 
without  it  being  necessary  to  make  a  special  application  for  permission  to  export  in  the 
case  of  each  consignment. 

The  circular  provides  that  the  Custom-house  authorities  are  to  examine  the 
parcels,  to  affix  their  seal  thereto  and  to  issue  a  certificate  to  the  sender  of  the  parcel. 
The  postal  authorities,  on  production  of  this  certificate,  will  receive  the  parcels  for 
despatch  to  their  destination  in  an  Allied  country. 


British  Honduras. 


In  consequence  of  the  numerous  Customs  amendments  issued  by  the  Government 
of  British  Honduras,  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  a  complete  list  of  import 
duties  leviable  under  the  original  tariff,  as  subsequently  amended,  for  purposes  of  easy 
reference. 


REVISED  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 


The  following  table  shows  rates  of  duty  at  present  leviable  on  various  articles  on 
importation  into  the  Colony: — 


Articles. 


Rates  of  Import  Duty. 
Dollars.  Cents. 


Aerated  waters  ad  val. 

Beef  (in  barrels)  per  barrel  not  exceeding  200  lbs.  net. 

.  .   .  .per  I  barrel  not  exceeding  100  lbs.  net. 

Beer,  porter,  cider  and  perry,  in  bulk  per  gal. 

"  "      bottled,  per  six  reputed  quarts  or 

twelve  reputed  pints. 

Blasting  powder,  dynamite  and  all  other  explosives  for  blasting 
purposes  per  lb. 

Candles,  except  tallow   " 

Cards,  playing  per  pack. 

Cartridges  for  rifles,  carbines,  revolvers  and  pistols..  ..ad  val. 
"  for  shot  guns   " 

Cigars  per  1,000. 


Cigarettes. 


\ 

Coffee  per  lb. 

Confectionery  ad  val. 

Fireworks  per  lb. 

Flour,  per  sack  or  barrel  not  exceeding  200  lbs.  net  

per  \  sack  or  barrel  not  exceeding  100  lbs.  net  

Gunpowder  per  lb. 

Jewellery  and  plate  (including  watches)  ad  val. 

Lumber  (not  including  spars),  undressed  per  1,000  ft. 

"  "  dressed   " 

Milk  ad  val. 

Musical  instruments   " 

Oil,  petroleum,  of  130°  flash  test  and  upwards  per  gal. 

below  130°  flash  test  

"    mineral,  other  than  petroleum   " 

Opium,    including    powdered    opium,    for    medicinal  purposes. 

per  lb. 

Perfumery  ad  val. 

Phonographs,    gramophones    and     similar   sound  reproducing 
machines  and  records  ad  val. 


20  per  cent. 


2  50 

1  25 

0  50 

0  50 

0  01 

0  02 

0  20 

25  per  cent. 

15 

6  00 

and 

25%  ad  val. 

2  50 

and 

25%  ad  val. 

0  05 

20  per  cent. 

0  50 

0  60 

0  30 

0  05 

25  per  cent. 

1  00 

1  50 

10  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 
0  02 
0  06 
0  10 

4  00 
20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 
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revised  customs  tariff. — Continued. 

Art  icles.  Rates  of  Import  Duty. 

Dollars.  Cents. 

Pork  (mess)  per  barrel  of  200  lbs.         1  00 

(Other  than  mess  pork)   per  barrel    not    exceeding  200 

lbs.  net     2  00 

(other  than  mess  pork)  per  h  barrel  not  exceeding  100 

lbs.  net   1  00 

(other  than  moss  pork)  per  barrel  exceeding  200  lbs.net.  2  00 
and  in  addition  for  every  lb.  in  excess  of  200  lbs.  net..  0  01 

Rice  per  lb.         0  00| 

Revolvers,  including  pistols  each.         3  00 

Rifles  and  carbines  per  piece,  f  5  00  and 

|        12?,%  ad  Val. 
Spirits   (not  methylated),  bitters   (not  used  solely    for  medi- 
cinal purposes),  cordials  and  liqueurs,  not  exceeding  the 
strength  of  proof  as  given  by  Sikes'  hydrometer,  and  in 
proportion   for   any   greater    strength   than     strength  of 

proof  per  gal.         3  00 

Sugar,  refined  per  lb.         0  03 

Sugar,  raw  or  unrefined,  the  importation  of  which  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  any  law  for  the  time   being   in    force  in  this 

colony  per  lb.         0  00 £ 

Tea   "  0  10 

Tobacco  leaf   "  0  10 

"       other  kinds   "  0  75 

Wines,  sparkling  per  gal.  f  2  00  and 

1         25%  ad  val. 

still   "        f  1  00  and 

I        10%  ad  val. 
All  other  goods,  wares,  merchandise  and  effects  of  every  descrip- 
tion, unless  enumerated  as  free,  the  importation  of  which 
is  not  prohibited,  including  the    cost    of  the  packages  in 

which  they  are  packed  ad  val        15  per  cent. 

Note. — The  free  list  remains  unchanged. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

MARKET  IN  RUSSIA  FOR  SAW  AND  WOODWORKING  MACHINERY. 

There  is  apparently  a  promising  field  in  Eussia  for  American  trade  in  appliances 
and  machinery  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  Russia's  great  timber  resources, 
and  also  for  various  local  woodworking  industries.  There  should,  for  instance,  be  good 
openings  for  American  logging  locomotives,  cableways,  stationary  engines,  tractors., 
hoisting  cranes,  and  machinery  for  saw-milling,  for  cutting  shingles,  and  for  the 
various  details  in  woodworking  operations. 

The  machinery  for  logging  and  saw-milling  is  supplied  mainly  by  Germany,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  by  Russia  itself.  The  better  classes  of  joinery  tools  were  supplied  b,y 
Germany  previous  to  the  war,  and  also,  to  a  small  extent,  by  the  United  States.  The 
simpler  kinds  of  woodworking  machines  have  been  made  chiefly  in  Russia.  The 
Russian  railway  repair  shops  have  purchased  wood  planers  of  large  sizes  chiefly  from 
Sweden.  The  Russian  cooperage  factories  have  depended  for  their  machine  tools 
chiefly  on  Germany,  but  the  veneer  mills,  pattern  shops,  etc.,  have  obtained  most  of  their 
supplies  from  the  United  States. 

Generally  speaking,  the  methods .  employed  in  making  use  of  Russia's  enormou? 
resources  in  standing  timber  are  antiquated  and  uneconomical.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  if  any  of  the  estates  or  companies  controlling  the  vast  timber  tracts  between  the 
Volga  river  and  the  Ural  mountains  should  attempt,  with  their  present  logging  and 
sawing  methods,  to  ship  their  splendid  timber  abroad  they  could  do  so  only  at  a  con- 
siderable loss.  Such  timber  can  be  used,  if  at  all.  only  for  conversion  into  charcoal  for 
blast  furnaces. 
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There  are  immense  stretches  of  country  in  Russia  and  Siberia  covered  with  timber 
which  is  merely  wasted.  This  seems  a  special  pity,  since  the  natural  forest  resources 
would  seem  to  afford  the  only  reasonable  opportunities  existing  for  any  development  of 
the  land.  The  owners  of  such  land  would  be  glad  to  work  it,  but  under  present  methods 
they  would  only  suffer  loss.  The  forests  in  the  Ural  mountains  are  largely  owned  by  the 
Government  and  by  companies  operating  iron  and  platinum  mines  and  rolling  mills 
and  other  factories.  It  would  seem  likely  that  if  American  methods  could  be  introduced 
it  might  be  possible  profitably  to  export  the  timber  by  various  river  and  sea  routes. 

It  is  the  ordinary  practice  to  fell  the  trees  by  hand  and  haul  the  logs  by  horse  power, 
very  slowly,  a  great  number  of  men  and  horses  having  to  be  used  and  also  much  truck 
equipment.  The  saw-mills  are  said  to  waste  about  45  per  cent  of  the  material  through 
bad  cutting.  Instead  of  sawing  with  one  saw  blade  at  a  time,  as  by  the  American 
method,  one  cut  being  made  each  time,  but  made  rapidly,  and  with  the  man  at  the 
machine  being  able  properly  to  see  and  adjust  his  work,  the  millers  here  use  a  long 
frame  reciprocating  saw,  with  a  number  of  blades  hung  and  sawing  slowly  the  result 
being  that  proper  adjustments  are  difficult,  and  special  complications  occur  through 
knots  and  twists  and  uneven  cutting,  making  it  impossible  to  get  the  maximum  out 
of  each  log. 

The  first  American  band-saw  outfit  in  Russia  was  recently  completed  at 
Tsaritsin,  on  the  Volga  river,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation  that  much  atten- 
tion has  been  attracted  to  it,  and  it  may  result  in  the  complete  revolutionising  of 
the  Russian  sawT-mill  industry.  With  one  such  example  already  in  existence  here,  it 
becomes  easier  to  promote  American  methods  in  every  phase  of  the  industry. 

Considerable  missionary  work  has  already  been  done  in  introducing  American 
swaged  saws  into  Russia,  and  a  number  of  the  local  mills  have  recently  been  showing 
a  tendency  to  change  all  their  saws  for  the  swage  type,  even  though  they  cost  con- 
siderably more.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  mills  will  have  to  be  taught  how  to 
use  these  saws,  and,  what  is  more  important  still,  how  to  use  the  special  tools  for 
swaging  the  teeth. 

There  are  comparatively  few  saws  manufactured  in  Russia  itself,  and  the  trade 
in  this  most  important  line  is  thus  almost  completely  open  to  foreign  countries. 

Handsaws,  hack-saw  blades,  and  the  like,  have  hitherto  been  supplied  almost 
exclusively  by  Germany,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  could  do  a 
large  business  in  these  as  well  as  in  the  better  kind  of  crosscut  saws,  provided 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  demonstrations  by  experts,  especially  to  the  lumber 
companies,  who  are  big  consumers  of  these  kinds  of  saws.  These  demonstrations 
would  entail  considerable  expense,  but  it  would  be  sufficient  for  manufacturers  to 
get  into  touch  with  a  few  of  the  leading  lumber  and  saw-mill  concerns  in  the  North 
Russian,  Caucasus,  Ural,  and  Siberian  timber  districts.  If  the  saws  were  once  intro- 
duced with  the  help  of  experts,  the  sales  would  probably  be  very  large,  as  some  of 
these  companies  consume  thousands  of  dozens  of  these  saws  annually.  English 
manufacturers  are  already  doing  a  fairly  large  trade  in  crosscut  saws. 

The  quality  of  the  saws  supplied  by  the  United  States,  whether  machine  or  hand 
driven,  is  considered  satisfactory,  but  the  prices  of  the  American  saws  are  sometimes 
double  those  of  similar  German  and  English  makes.  In  conne3tio  i  with  smaller 
handsaws,  at  least,  the  prices  ought  not  to  be  materially  higher  than  those  of  com- 
peting countries,  notwithstanding  that  the  quality  may  be  better.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  supplies  from  abroad  have  almost  ceased,  and  dealers  having  become 
very  short  of  English,  French,  and  German  saws  are  now  able  to  gradually  clear  off 
old  stocks  of  American  manufacture,  which  have  been  unsaleable  for  many  years 
owing  to  their  high  prices. 

To  bring  about  the  general  use  in  Russia  and  Siberia  of  American  saw-mill inu 
outfits  and  woodworking  machinery  it  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  a  campaign 
of  education  among  the  owners  of  large  timber  properties.  However,  if  a  few 
important  outfits  can  be  installed,  they  should  serve  as  object  lessons  and  thus  create 
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a  demand.  Until  such  demand  can  bo  created  it  is  useless  to  expect  Russian  dealers 
to  keep  these  goods  in  stock  without  liberal  assistant  from  Amsrican  manufac- 
turers. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russian  dealers  are  not  likely  to  be  much  interested 
in  American  saw-milling  out  tits  until  they  discover  that  owners  of  timber  properties 
are  interested  in  them  and  wish  to  buy  them. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  estimated  to  be  under  forests, 
which  in  Kuropoan  Russia  cover  an  area  of  474,000,000  acres,  in  Finland  50,500,000 
acres,  in  Poland  6,700,000  acres,  and  in  the  Caucasus  18,600,000  acres — a  total  of 
549,800,000  acres,  exclusive  of  Siberia.  In  the  Ural  provinces  forests  cover  70  per 
cent  of  the  area,  in  the  northern  provinces  68  per  cent,  and  in  the  four  lake  provinces 
57  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Western  Siberia  alone  there  are  465,000,000  acres 
of  virgin  forest,  and  Eastern  Siberia,  while  not  so  richly  endowed,  has  sufficient  tim- 
ber to  supply  the  world's  demand  for  years  to  come. 

The  Government  owns  285,598,941  acres  of  forest  land  in  European  Russia, 
12,806,387  acres  in  the  Caucasus  360,519,436  acres  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  288,742,000 
acres  in  the  Amur  region,  a  total  of  947,686,763  acres.  About  23  per  cent  of  the 
forest  land  belongs  to  landed  proprietors  and  9  per  cent  to  the  peasantry. — (U.S. 
Commerce  Reports.) 

MONKEY  NUTS  AS  CATTLE  FOOD. 

The  following  paragraph  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Claude 
Dyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  at  Leeds: — ■ 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  London,  an  experimental  introduction 
is  to  be  made  of  monkey  nuts  as  a  food  for  cattle.  The  high  price  of  feeding  stuffs  has 
led  to  the  discovery  that  it  is  a  substitute  for  higher-priced  foods,  and  one  of  the  results 
of  the  war  should  be  its  permanent  establishment  as  a  product  of  much  agricultural 
and  commercial  value. 

The  monkey  nut,  which  is  more  properly  called  the  ground  or  pea  nut,  is  obtainable 
in  large  quantities  from  India,  China  and  Africa,  and  is  being  produced  on  a  steadily 
increasing  scale  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Before  the  war  both 
France  and  Germany  imported  huge  quantities,  the  nuts  being  crushed  for  oil,  and  the 
residue  being  converted  into  cattle  food. 

In  England  the  use  of  this  nut  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
confectionery,  in  place  of  the  more  expensive  almonds.  The  nuts,  however,  are  now 
being  crushed  on  a  scale  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  "ground-nut"  cake  of  British 
manufacture  for  cattle  will  be  on  the  market  shortly. 


BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  June,  1913,  1914  and 
1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Cwts.         Cwts.  Cwts. 


Russia   ....  •  •  •  •  34 

Germany   294  468 

Netherlands     15  100 

Belgium   176  179  3,565 

France       1,952 

United  States   1,464  3,081  9,270 

Tasmania   ....  52 

New  Zealand   420  276 

Canada   224  3 


2,578  4,074  14,921 
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THE  NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  increasing  demand  in  New  Zealand  for  American 
goods,  and  the  sooner  American  interests  get  after  this  business  the  better.  Here  is 
an  excellent  chance  to  get  a  foothold  that  may  mean  much  in  years  to  come.  The 
New  Zealand  Herald,  a  leading  daily  of  Auckland,  has  the  following  to  say  covering 
the  shortage  of  imports: — 

The  chief  shortages  in  supplies  exist  in  drapery  and  soft  goods,  in  ironmongery 
and  hardware,  in  groceries,  in  boots  and  leather  goods,  and  in  drugs.  Drapers,  iron- 
mongers, and  grocers  are  the  worst  sufferers,  and  consequently  it  is  in  their  commo- 
dities that  the  public  of  Auckland  will  find  it  necessary  to  accept  substitutes  for 
certain  lines,  to  lessen  their  demands  for  others,  and  in  some  instances  to  do  without 
altogether. 

The  volume  of  New  Zealand's  imports  in  drapery  may  be  gauged  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  1913  their  monetary  value  reached  a  total  of  about  £4,250,000 
($20,682,625),  including  apparel,  hosiery,  and  silks,  these  being  the  latest  figures 
obtainable.  Auckland  drapery  importers,  discussing  the  situation,  state  that  the 
war  has  caused  a  very  serious  falling  off  in  these  figures.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  they  used  to  supplement  shortages  by  depending  on  Dominion  supplies, 
but  now  the  New  Zealand  factories  are  so  glutted  with  work,  partly  for  the  military 
authorities,  that  wholesale  drapers  have  to  take  a  secondary  place  in  the  demand  for 
supplies. 

Home  production  is  curtailed  in  the  same  way  owing  to  the  necessity  for 
equipping  the  British  and  allied  forces.  This  prior  call  affects  New  Zealand  supplies 
of  all  textiles.  In  addition  there  is  the  difficulty  being  experienced  in  getting  goods 
shipped  from  home.  One  firm — typical  of  many — states  that  it  has  had  goods  lying 
at  Liverpool  since  December  last  awaiting  shipment.  Frequently  it  occurs  that  about 
three  cases  of  goods,  out  of  an  order  of  50  cases,  come  forward,  the  rest  having  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  glut  of  cargo  at  the  British  docks. 

The  best  way  to  secure  this  business  would  be  to  send  out  thoroughly  qualified 
salesmen  with  samples,  prepared  to  send  in  orders  by  cable  for  immediate  delivery, 
for  the  merchants  have  neglected  to  order  elsewhere,  hoping  their  orders  from 
England  would  come  forward,  until  now  they  are  hard  pressed;  and,  being  out  of 
louch,  do  not  know  just  where  to  turn.  Salesmen  sent  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
should  have  Anglo-Saxon  names. 

Business  conditions  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  here  than  in  any  part  of  the 
world  at  this  time.  Exports  are  greater  than  ever  before,  and  at  greatly  advanced 
prices,  and  the  outlook  is  good. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

THE  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 

H.M.  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama  (Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  C.M.G.),  reporting 
on  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  of  Japan  in  1914,  remarks  that  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  development  in  the  domestic  paper  industry,  the  imports  of  paper  show  a  falling- 
ofT  whilst  the  purchases  of  pulp  would  have  increased  had  it  not  been  for  the  war. 
Even  in  spite  of  the  war  the  decrease  in  pulp  imports  has  been  trifling;  the  figures 
wore  45,342  tons,  worth  .£4(1(5,900,  iu  1914,  as  compared  with  47,477  tons,  valued  at 
£471,700,  in  1913.  Of  this  total  over  £400,000  came  from  Germany,  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Canada's  share  amounted  only  to  £3*5 ,000,  and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  £19,000.  In  Japan  several  companies  are  producing  pulp,  and  in  Kara  I  nto 
(Japanese  Saghalien)  one  factory  has  begun  to  produce. 

As  regards  paper,  t  in  re  was  a  falling-off  for  the  whole  group  of  I'iMO.OOO,  vi>.. 
from  £738,800  to  £498,800.  The  reduction  was  general  and  was  to  be  found  not  only 
in  every  class  of  paper  but  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  supplying  countries.  Germany 
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r<  maim  id  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  £170,000,  a  position  from  which  it  should  be  easy 
for  the  United  Kingdom  to  displace  her.  The  United  Kingdom  came  second  with 
El  k8,000,  and  Sweden  third  -with  £91,000. 

The  Japanese  paper  industry  has  made  great  strides  lately  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  do  bo  when  the  new  machinery  recently  installed  comes  into  operation. 
During  L914  paper-making  machinery  to  the  value  of  £61,000  was  imported,  as  com- 
pared  with  £20,000  in  1913.  Printing  paper  remains  the  most  important  line,  but 
some  of  the  mills  are  increasing  and  improving  their  output  and  there  is  already 
eyen  a  considerable  export.  Art  paper  is  not  yet  produced  in  Japan,  but  in  the  case 
o£  writing,  drawing,  packing  and  match  papers  native  makers  are  workers  hard  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  article,  and  even  blotting  paper,  which  is  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  returns,  is  (beginning  to  he  turned  out  in  considerable  quantities. 
— (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

COLUMBIAN  OPENING  FOR  IRON  AND  STEEL  GOODS. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  import  trade 
of  this  consular  district.  There  are  no  imports  of  pig-iron  or  iron  ore  and  none  is 
produced  locally,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  metal  industries.  Of  the  imports  of  metal 
manufactures  the  United  States  enjoys  the  major  portion,  largely  on  account  of  the 
organization  of  the  American- metal  industries  and  the  accessibility  of  this  field. 
Owing  to  local  conditions,  however,  there  is  little  probability  of  an  increase  in  the 
import  trade. 

Structural  materials  of  iron  and  steel,  with  the  single  exception  of  iron  roofing, 
are  not  in  general  use.  There  are  few  metal  ceilings  in  Cartagena.  Structural  steel, 
including  bridges,  has  a  very  limited  sale.  The  buildings  are  uniformly  constructed 
of  brick  (manufactured  locally),  covered  with  plaster  or  cement,  and  have  wooden 
beams  of  native  timber,  tiled  floors  (manufactured  locally),  and  red  tile  roofs  (manu- 
factured locally)  or  galvanized-iron  roofs  (imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States). 
Practically  all  the  buildings  have  two  floors,  or  two  floors  with  an  entre-suelo,  or 
mezzanine  floor.    Metal  culverts  are  rarely  used.    There  is  no  sewerage  system. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  imports  at  Cartagena  in  1914  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  goods: — 

Articles  and  Countries. 


Iron  roofing —  Value. 

United  States   $  87,106 

England   26,383 

Germany   345 


Total   $113,834 


Iron  bars  and  plates — 

England   $29,185 

United  States   27,407 

Germany    5,273 

All  other   467 


Total.   .  .   .'.  $52,  '.-;  i 


Steel  rails — 

United  States  -.  $45,526 

Germany   ..  .  .  ..   ..  710 


Total   $46,236 


Iron  pipe — 

England   $22,310 

United  States   15,424 

Germany   438 

All  other   258 


Total    .   ...  $38,430 
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Articles  and   Countries. — Continued. 


Galvanized  ware —  Value. 

United  States   $13,097 

Germany   3,379 

England   3,346 

France   160 

All  other   1,342 


Total   $21,324 


Nails — 

United  States   $5,291 

England   1,475 


Total   $6,766 


Tanks — 

England   $6,436 

All  other   316 


Total   $6,752 


Grand  total  .  .  .   .  .  $295,674 


The  United  States  supplies  these  goods  to  the  value  of  $193,851,  or  65  per  cent 
of  the  total.  The  only  problem  that  confronts  American  manufacturers  is  the  reten- 
tion of  this  picpcition  when  commercial  conditions  again  become  normal,  for  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  figures  given  cover  the  past  calendar  year,  during  five  months  of 
which  Germany  was  practically  eliminated  as  a  competing  nation  and  the  imports 
from  England  were  somewhat  reduced. 

The  following  points  should  always  be  borne  in  mind:  Quotations  should  be 
made,  preferably  c.  i.  f.,  in  Ameri.can  dollars.  All  correspDndaiiea  should  b3  in 
Spanish.  Tare  on  shipments  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  import  duties  are  levied  per  gross  kilo.  (2.2046  pounds),  and  packages  should  be 
marked  with  net  and  gross  weights  in  kilos.  From  New  York  there  are  direct  steam- 
ships; from  Gulf  ports  goods  are  shipped  via  Colon;  from  Pacific  ports  goods  should 
he  routed  via  the  Panama  canal,  with  transhipment  at  Colon. — (U.  S.  Commerce 
Reports.) 

the  export  of  lumber  from  Newfoundland. 

The  recent  passage  of  a  law  permitting  the  exportation  of  unsawn  or  unmanu- 
factured lumber  from  Newfoundland  and  permitting  other  privileges  to  lumbermen 
is  reported  as  having  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  industry.  Coming  just  when  the 
universal  want  of  lumber  is  being  felt  throughout  the  world,  because  of  the  cutting 
■off  of  much  of  the  supply  from  countries  now  engaged  in  the  war,  both  Canadian 
-and  United  States  capital  has  been  attracted  into  the  new  field  by  the  possibilities 
of  large  profits.  Under  the  old  law  it  was  impossible  to  develop  the  lumber  business 
of  the  big  island  or  of  Labrador,  and  millions  of  feet  of  prime  timber  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  forests  until  it  either  fell  or  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  law  has 
"been  suspended  for  two  years  in  Newfoundland  and  for  ten  years  in  Labrador,  but 
it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  development  of  the  new  industry  will  be  so  profit- 
able that  a  further  suspension  will  be  voted  by  the  Government  and  that  the  old 
•conditions  will  never  again  be  permitted. 

Within  the  last  few  months  thousands  of  square  miles  of  stumpage  have  been 
contracted  for  and  arrangements  made  for  developing  a  big  expDrt  business.  The 
English  commission  that  recently  made  an  investigation  of  the  timber  found  that 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  forests  is  spruce  whose  tensile  strength  and  toughness  of 
fibre  are  "unsurpassed."  British  buyers  are  contracting  for  pit  props  and  other 
colliery  and  building  lumber  as  well  as  pulpwood.  A  dozen  large  Cargoes  already 
have  been  shipped  to  England  and  France,  and  it  is  estimated  thai  about  6,000  men 
are  now  engaged  in  the  woods  getting  out  timber.    The  new  legislation  will  faeili- 
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tate  the  efforts  of  rnited  States  interests  to  secure  sites  and  rights  for  the  erection 
of  pulp  ami  paper  mills  as.  among-  other  things,  the  entrance  duty  free  is  permitted 
of  all  the  apparatus  and  machinery  required  in  such  plants.  The  only  mill  now 
operating  in  the  colony  for  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  is  that  of  Lord  Harmsworth 
at  Grand  Falls,  which  is  now  operating  at  full  capacity.  Indications  are  that  New- 
foundland  will  now  begin  to  take  an  important  place  in  the  lumber  business  of  the 
world,  as  it  is  aearer  Europe  than  any  port  of  the  United  States  or  Canada;  it  has 
open  ports  the  year  round  and  labour  is  abundant  and  cheap.  Timber  cruisers  report 
that  the  forests  average  so" thick  in  Newfoundland  that  it  will  take  forty  years,  cut- 
tin. u-  at  the  rate  of  l'oO.OOO  cords  of  pulpwood  a  year,  to  take  out  one  generation  of 
.  while  the  vigorous  growth  will  have  in  this  time  more  than  replaced  what  had 
been  taken  out. — (Canada  Lumberman.) 


BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  June,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Channel  Islands. 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

17 

11 

72 

167 

13 

3 

UNIFORM  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  FOR  INDIA. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  Committee  formed  in  1913  to  consider  the  question 
of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  for  India  as  a  whole  or  for  specific 
provinces  has  now  issued  its  report.  In  its  conclusions,  the  committee  states  that 
the  evidence  received  shows  a  general  necessity  and  desire  for  a  uniform  system, 
provided  that  this  does  not  involve  too  radical  a  change  from  existing  practice,  and 
it  considers  that  uniformity  subject  to  this  proviso  is  both  advisable  and  desirable. 
The  great  majority  of  witnesses  throughout  India,  except  Madras,  have  advocated 
the  Bengal  or  Indian  Railway  weights  as  the  system  to  be  adopted.  The  committee 
recommend  the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  introduction  of  which  involves  a  more 
or  less  considerable  change  of  system  in  parts  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  practically 
the  whole  of  Madras,  and  in  parts  of  the  Punjab,  Bombay,  and  the  Northwest; 
Frontier  province.    The  Indian  Railway  weights  system  referred  to  is  as  follows: — 


8  khaskhas  =  l  chawal. 
8  chawals  =1  ratti. 
8  rattis      =1  masha. 
3  mashas    =1  tank. 


12  mashas  or  4  tanks  =  1  tola.* 

5  tolas  =1  chatak. 

16  chataks  =1  seer. 

40  seers  =1  maund. 


*  Tola  =  180  grains. 

It  is  recommended  that  as  regards  Burma  the  present  Burmese  system  of  weights 
should  be  kept  in  force. 

The  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations  regarding  measures: — 

Length. — The  unit  for  measures  of  length  to  be  the  British  yard,  but  with 
permission  to  recognize  Indian  and  Burmese  measures  standardized  so  as  to  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  this  unit. 

Area. — For  measures  of  area  the  squares  of  any  authorized  measure  of  length  to 
be  used  for  small  areas.  The  British  acre  subdivided  decimally  should  be  used  for 
agricultural  land. 
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Capacity. — The  chief  local  measures  of  dry  capacity  to  be  -standardized  at  the 
most  suitable  integral  multiple  of  a  measure  made  to  hold  1|  seers  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  86°  F.  or  30°  C.  In  addition  there  should  be  such  other  local 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  proportion  'thereto. 

Liquids  to  be  sold  by  any  authorized  measure  of  dry  capacity  or  by  weights,  with 
permission  to  use  measures  made  to  contain  definite  weights  of  particular  liquids  for 
selling  small  quantities  of  those  liquids. 

The  British  cubic  measure,  or  the  cube  of  any  authorized  measure  of  length,  to 
be  the  measure  of  cubic  content. — ( U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  August  19,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

3,487 
567 
2,410 
7,737 
2,979 
3,425 
2,030 
2,604 
81 

8,278 

Flax. 

. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

15,354 
23,238 
17,238 
166,945' 

5,557 
24,384 
39,934 
26,155 

5,375 

26,844 

Bushels. 

6,657 
8,144 
3,879 

37,249 
174 

18,148 
9,952 

28,881 

11,106 

34,412 

255 
6,526 

Bushels. 

3,228 
118,888 
156,211 

Bushels. 

28,726 
150,837 
179,738 
211,935 
251,919 
152,774 

51,926 
202,316 

16,5*2 

320,678 
35,899 
111,369 

243,209 
106,817 

G.  T.  Pacific  

144,673 

251,144 
35,644 
91,965 

Port  Arthur — 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

11,759 

1,119 

362,787 

165,386 

34,717 

1,151,779 

1,714,669 

5,6S2 
6,374 

1,677 
560 

7,359 
11,717 

Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Jblevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

3,913 

870 

3,913 

12,056 

2,237 

870 

19,076 

42,250 
5,459 

42,250 

5,459 
8,806 
2,000 
908,772 
39.571 
93,381 

28,318 
209,690 

143,986 
673,126 
147,068 
19,861 

2,322,288 

Midland— 

*8,°06 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

2,000 
292,519 

614,080 
41 

77,263 

2,173 

*S9,530 
15,442 

676 

Kingston — 

28,318 
79,742 

121, 90S 

8,040 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1   

No.  2  

102,112 

3,s,x,3i;s 

9,886 
3,50!) 

41,874 
3:5,535 
1,466 

251,223 
129,31;-) 
16,352 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. .... 
West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

1,317,167 

847,884 

87,088 

(  21,813 
[  *48,S36 

1,683,867 

1,025,326 

124,012 

/       *  48,33(5 
I  1,174,462 

4,056,033 

•  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
August  19,  1915. 


Or  ad  es . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

525 
44,517 
90,471 
01,974 
05,723 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

2,477 
479,944 
547,006 
125,911 
48,295 

Bushels. 

3,002 
524,461 
610,081 
188,015 
115,197 

213,111 

No.  2   

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  ii   

2,604 
130 
1,179 

No.  6   

Other  : 

99,577 

113,534 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

362,787 

3,913 

1,317,16? 

1,683,867 

323 
18,153 
13,559 
32,921 

323 
175,644 
110,282 
153,292 
55,653 
185,085 
315,047 

No.  2   

No.  3   

2,275 
1,964 
902 
3,774 
3,126 
15 

155,216 
124,759 
119,469 
51,879 
181,959 
214,602 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  

Other  

100,430 

Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

165,386 

12,056 

847,884 

1,025,326 

1,677 
560 

1,677 
52,765 
27,947 
2,610 
2,866 
36,177 

124,042 

No.  3  C.W  

12,227 
14,422 

39,978 
13,525 
2,610 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed   

2,866 
5,202 

34,717 

930  482 
19s,130 
10,113 

Other   

2,237 

30,975 
87,088 

Totals,  Barley  

Flax- 

Nn  1    N  W  C 

52 

21,813 

952  347 
198/i30 
10,931 

13,051 

No.  3  C.W  

818 

13,054 

Totals,  Flax  

1,151,779 

870 

21,813 
48,336 

1,174,462 
48,336 

1,714,669 

19,076 

2,322,288 

4,056,033 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Siierbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

985.  Live  cattle. — An  English  firm  in  Rome  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
shippers  of  live  cattle. 

986.  Potash. — A  London  manufacturing  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  producers  of  potash. 

987.  Machine  wire,  iron  tubing,  copper,  brass  and  bronze  waste,  etc. — A  French 
importer  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  persons  able  to  supply  the  above  which  has 
hitherto  been  obtained  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

988.  Nails,  screws,  bolts  and  nuts,  brushware,  step  ladders,  lanterns,  shovels 

and  gardening  tools,  etc. — A  firm  in  Johannesburg  desires  to  receive  catalogues  and 
quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  nails,  screws,  bolts  and 
nuts,  brushware,  step  ladders,  lanterns,  shovels  and  gardening  tools,  patent  roofing, 
pick-handles,  hammer-handles,  etc. 

989.  Incubators  and  poultrymen's  supplies. — A  South  African  firm  inquires  for 
catalogues  and  quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  incubators, 
foster-mothers  and  poultrymen's  supplies. 

990.  Lumber,  doors,  door  frames,  window  frames,  etc. — A  Johannesburg  firm 
desires  to  receive  quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  lumber, 
doors,  door  frames,  window  frames,  etc. 

991.  South  African  agency. — A  Durban  commission  agent  covering  all  centres 
of  the  Union  is  prepared  to  consider  representation  in  the  following  Canadian  lines: 
hardware,  general  and  special  household,  lanterns,  wire,  wire  nails  and  other  lines 
connected  with  the  hardware  trade,  woodenware  of  all  kinds,  and  in  a  special  way 
handles  and  cart  and  carriage  materials. 

992.  Foodstuffs. — A  Cape  Town  firm  covering  every  centre  in  the  Union,  Rhodesia, 
Belgian  and  Portuguese  territories,  are  prepared  to  take  up  agencies  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  Cheddar  cheese,  butter,  condensed  milk,  canned  salmon,  canned  beef, 
canned  apples,  flour  and  other  foodstuffs. 

993.  Produce. — A  commission  agent  in  Salesbury,  Rhodesia,  is  prepared  to  take 
up  agencies  for  Rhodesia  only  in  Canadian  produce  such  ;is  cheese,  butter,  (lour,  pre- 
served fish  and  canned  goods  of  nil  kinds. 
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I.  Builders'  supplies. —  A  Capo  Town  agent  handling  builders'  supplies  only,  for 
(  ape  Town  and  district,  is  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  agency  in  lumber,  timber, 
hardware  and  builders'  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

995.  Fibre  boards. — A  London  company  manufacturing  fibre  trunks,  cases,  etc., 
are  open  to  purchase  Large  quantities  of  grained  fibre  boards  of  the  quality  and  colours, 
according  to  sample  which  is  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce,  and  invites  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

996.  Mild  steel  wire. — A  Yorkshire  manufacturer  desires  the  addresses  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  who  can  supply  mild  steel  wire  for  mattress  making,  weaving, 
bookbinding,  etc. 

97.  Machine  tools  and  other  plant. — An  English  house  with  connections  in  a 
number  of  important  centres  in  Europe  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  a  reliable  Cana- 
dian merchant  firm  or  manufacturing  house  open  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for 
machine  tools  and  other  plant.    For  fuller  information  see  page  528. 

998.  Pitprops. — A  London  pitwood  agent  asks  to  be  placed  in  correspondence  with 
firms  in  the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces  who  can  ship  pitprops  and  mining  timber. 
Further  information  will  be  found  on  page  5!2>7. 

999.  Telegraph  poles. — An  Edinburgh  firm  who  do  a  large  business  in  telegraph 

poles  both  for  Government  purposes  and  also  small  poles  for  mining  districts,  would 
be  glad  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  in 
a  position  to  do  export  trade. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  ) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  L912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
foreign  Ottiee  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil :  Netherlands : 

Ha hia.  British  Consul.  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro*  British  Consul  General. 

Panama : 

Chile  :  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

China :  Peru : 

Harbin,  British  Consul.  .  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Colombia:  Portugal: 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General.  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Egypt : 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain : 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 


Madrid,  British  Consul. 


India: 

Calcutta:    Director-General    of  Com 
mercial  Intelligence. 


Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.   R.   Poussette,   278   Balcarce,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,   Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.   de  B.  Arnaud,   Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 


Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Holland. 

Acting  Trade    Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address. 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar   Tripp,    Port   of  -  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban. 
Natal. 


CANADIAN   HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London.  S.W.,  England. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 


(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.) 

London,  August  4,  1915. 


TIMBER  FOR  RAILWAY  SLEEPERS. 


The  supply  of  railroad  sleepers  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  timber  problems 
to  solve  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  length  of  railroad  tracks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is,  exclusive  of  sidings  and  yards,  over  40,000  miles. 

The  importation  of  sleepers  for  1914  was: — 

Country.  Numbers.    Value  C.I.F.  Each. 

(1)  Russia   1,697,536  84  cents. 

(2)  Sweden   556,656  69 

(3)  Germany   1,104,720  1.10 

(4)  Netherlands   12,336  1.57 

(5)  Other  foreign                                                    ..  64,240  1.09 

(6)  British  possessions   25,648  1.18 


The  total  number  of  sleepers  imported  in  1914,  an  average  year,  was  3,461,136, 
equal  to  about  129,762,604  feet  board  measure  and  valued  at  $3,161,400. 

The  number  of  domestically  produced  sleepers  used  is  small,  consisting  of  Scotch 
pine  used  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  some  Douglas  fir  used  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  European  larch  and  oak  used  for  switch  timbers  in  England. 

The  Swedish  and  Russian  sleepers  consisted  of  Scotch  pine  shipped  from  the 
Baltic.  The  German  and  Netherlands  supply  consisted  of  Scotch  pine  from  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  shipped  through  German  and  Dutch  ports.  These  four  sources 
of  supply  were  shut  off  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  railway  companies  purchasing  sleepers  in  England, 
each  with  slightly  different  requirements.  The  specifications  for  each  company 
remain  practically  unvaried  from  year  to  year.  Copies  of  the  specifications  issued  by 
the  leading  railway  companies  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 


TERMS  OF  THE  SPECIFICATIONS. 


The  important  terms  of  the  specifications,  which  are  common  to  nearly  all  the 
companies,  have  been: — 

1.  Nearly  all  the  sleepers  are  purchased  cither  in  hewn  blocks  10"  by  10"  by  8'  11" 
to  0',  which  the  railway  companies  split  into  two  sleepers,  or  in  sleepers  10"  by  f>"  by 
8'  11"  or  9'.  When  blocks  are  purchased  one  inch  of  wane  is  allowed  on  each  corner. 
When  sleepers  are  purchased  one  inch  wane  is  allowed  on  two  corners  only. 

2.  Sleepers  must  not  have  the  heart  of  the  tree  further  than  one  inch  from  any 
surface. 
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3,  Timber  must  be  free  from  bark,  shakes,  splits,  large  loose  or  decayed  knots. 

1.  The  requirements  for  delivery  ot  the  sleepers  vary,  but  the  various  companies 
usually  require  the  sleepers  to  be  delivered,  creosoted,  according:  to  their  individual 
cations,  or  uncreosoted,  to  their  trucks  at  places  and  on  dates  named  in  the 
specification. 

5.  The  companies  purchasing*  sleepers  also  insist  on  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
and  rejecting  sleepers  after  their  arrival  in  England. 

6.  Payment  for  the  sleepers  is  usually  made  in  full,  in  from  fourteen  to  sixty 
ilays  after  delivery  of  the  sleepers. 

7.  Some  of  the  companies  insert  in  their  contracts  clauses  making  the  contractor 
sible  for  any  loss  they  may  suffer  through  having  to  buy  sleepers  elsewhere,  in 

case  the  contractor  fails  to  deliver  the  sleepers  at  the  stated  time. 

SLEEPER  MERCHANTS. 

The  above  requirements  on  the  part  of  railway  companies  have  resulted  in  the 
development  of  timber  firms  who  specialize  in  the  delivery  to  the  railway  companies 
keepers  manufactured  or  creosoted  to  their  special  requirements. 

These  companies  receive  all  the  inquiries  issued  by  the  railway  companies,  buy 
the  timber,  creosote  it,  if  required,  and  take  the  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  the 
sleepers  at  the  points  named  by  the  railway  companies. 

When  the  sleeper  trade  was  forced  into  new  channels  this  year  many  shippers 
made  contracts  directly  with  the  railway  companies  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  shippers 
or  the  railway  companies  will  find  it  more  profitable  or  satisfactory  to  do  business 
directly  than  through  the  medium  of  the  sleeper  merchant,  or  British  timber  mer- 
chant, who  finances  the  transaction  and  looks  after  the  creosoting  and  the  handling 
of  the  timber  between  the  ship  and  the  railway  trucks  or  storage  yards  and  markets 
the  timber  rejected  by  the  railroad. 

The  railroads  and  sleeper  merchants  ordinarily  carry  a  six  to  ten  months'  supply 
of  sleepers  on  hand  in  England,  seasoning,  or  passing  through  the  treating  process. 
The  existence  of  this  supply,  together  with  the  decreased  use  of  sleepers  brought  about 
by  the  enlistment  of  railroad  employees  and  the  curtailing  of  maintenance  expenses 
enabled-  the  railway  managers  to  look  about  them  for  a  new  source  of  supply  to  carry 
them  through  the  period  of  the  war. 

KIND  OF  SLEEPERS  USED. 

Before  the  war  very  little  experimenting  had  been  done  with  woods  other  than 
Scotch  pine  from  Sweden,  Germany  and  Russia.  This  timber  creosoted  so  satisfac- 
torily and  with  a  treatment  of  8  to  10  pounds  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot,  held  spikes 
and  screws  and  gave  such  a  life  of  service,  usually  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  that  prac- 
tically all  railroad  engineers  were  disinclined  to  try  new  woods.  There  had,  from 
time  to  time,  been  importations  of  jarrah,  various  West  Indian  hardwoods,  Californian 
redwood,  and  twelve  years  ago,  a  fairly  large  shipment  of  Douglas  fir  sleepers  from 
Canada.  This  shipment  had  creosoted  well  and  the  sleepers  are  still  giving  good  ser- 
vice in  the  tracks  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Within  two  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  representatives  of  an 
American  pitch  pine  sleeper  company  had  explained  the  merits  of  pitch  pine  sleepers 
to  two  conferences  of  the  engineers,  managers  and  purchasing  agents  of  the  thirty 
or  forty  railway  companies,  claiming  that  uncreosoted  pitch  pine  sleepers  would  last 
twenty  years.  As  a  result  of  the  aggressive  methods  of  the  firm  selling  pitch  pine 
sleepers  and  because  the  pitch  pine  district  of  the  United  States  was  the  most  acces- 
sible territory  in  a  position  to  ship  large  quantities,  the  greater  part  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  railways  have  been  filled  in  pitch  pine. 
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PITCH  PINE  SLEEPERS. 

Pitch  pine  sleepers  have  been  sold  f.a.s.  at  American  ports  for  about  75  cents 
each,  and  the  delivered  cost  c.i.f.  English  ports  during  the  past  three  or  four  months 
has  been  $1.50  to  $1.75  each.  Since  the  shipments  of  pitch  pine  sleepers  have  begun 
to  arrive,  it  has  been  observed  that  many  of  the  sleepers  are  manufactured  from 
inferior  species  of  pitch  pine,  and  that  the  grade  of  timber  sent  forward  in  some  ship- 
ments is  poor.  The  creosoters  have  found  pitch  pine  a  difficult  wood  to  handle  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  same  shipment  there  will  be  mixed  together  sleepers  of  such  varying 
qualities  and  grades  that  when  sent  into  the  creosoting  cells  there  will  be  in  one  charge 
sleepers  that  will  absorb  only  three  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  others  that  will  absorb 
twenty  pounds,  a  result  that  is  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  railway  companies  and  to 
the  creosoting  firms. 

OPENING  FOR  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  one  company  with  any  experience  of  Douglas 
fir  turned  immediately  to  Canada  for  a  further  supply  of  sleepers  of  this  timber.  It 
is  important  that  in  a  country  where  engineering  specifications  are  drawn  up  with  such 
care  as  in  England,  there  should  be  several  hundred  thousand  Douglas  fir  sleepers 
giving  good  service  in  the  tracks  of  one  of  the  best-managed  and  best-built  railroads. 

Amongst  the  uninformed  in  England,  it  is  believed  that  Douglas  fir  is  not  durable, 
that  it  does  not  creosote  satisfactorily,  and  that  it  is  generally  unfitted  for  railway 
sleepers.  Such  prejudices,  which  depreciate  the  value  of  the  timber  for  many  uses 
as  well  as  for  sleepers,  can  only  be  removed  by  the  service  which  Douglas  fir  is  now 
giving  in  British  railroads. 

The  further  purchases  of  this  year  will  be  of  value  in  making  the  timber  more 
favourably  known  to  railway  engineers. 

Strangely  the  reputation  of  Canadian  Douglas  fir  is  being  assisted  by  the  use  of 
timber  of  the  same  species  grown  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  prices  offered  for 
railway  sleepers,  four  shillings  each  in  the  plantation,  led  to  the  cutting  of  some 
plantations  of  Douglas  fir  and  the  railway  engineers  receiving  the  timber  pronounced 
it  the  most  satisfactory  for  sleepers  of.  any  of  the  timbers  passing  through  their  hands. 

The  War  Office  in  purchasing  for  military  purposes  has  filled  over  half  its  require- 
ments in  Douglas  fir.  This  use  of  Douglas  fir  will  give  it  an  added  standing  amongst 
engineering  authorities  in  Europe. 

ABNORMAL    PRICES   FOR  SLEEPERS. 

It  is  believed  by  many  railway  authorities  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  present  abnor- 
mal prices  for  sleepers  will  be  maintained  for  at  least  one  or  two  years,  before  sleepers 
again  reach  the  range  of  prices  given  in  the  table  at  the  beginning  of  this  report. 

This  belief  is  based  upon  several  premises.  The  three  important  countries  supply- 
ing sleepers  to  Great  Britain  were  Russia,  Germany  and  Sweden.  During  the  war 
Russia  is  not  producing  a  surplus  of  sleepers  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  the 
difficulty  of  financing  the  production  of  a  commodity,  which  it  might  be  necessary  to 
hold  another  year  before  marketing.  Russian  sleepers  are  "  driven  "  down  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Baltic  and  over  a  year  is  required  from  the  opening  up  of  the  logging 
camps  to  the  delivery  of  the  manufactured  timber  in  Great  Britain.  The  German 
sleepers  are  cut  from  German  state  forests  managed  under  strict  Government  super- 
vision. The  quantity  of  timber  to  be  cut  each  year  in  these  forests  is  determined  by 
the  Government  and  may  not  be  exceeded.  The  stock  of  timber  on  hand  in  the  Ger- 
man forests  had  been  allowed  during  the  past  years  to  accumulate  in  order,  it  was 
believed,  that  a  reserve  might  be  accumulated  against  a  possible  period  of  war.  This 
reserve  is  now  being  drawn  upon  rapidly  both  to  render  timber  importations  unneces- 
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sary  during  the  war  and  to  enable  Germany  to  export  timber  to  Holland  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  thus  improve  so  far  as  possible,  her  financial  position.  The  cutting  of 
the  German  forests  at  an  accelerated  rate  during  the  war,  the  possible  effect  of  inva- 
sion on  those  forests,  the  great  demand  for  timbers  that  will  result  in  the  regions  bor- 
dering on  Germany,  and  probably  in  Germany  itself,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
will  almost  certainly  shut  off  the  export  of  German  sleepers. 

11  ie  Swedish  sleepers  will  probably  come  forward  in  the  same  volume,  but  the 
torests  of  Sweden  are  also  being  cut  at  a  rate  at  least  equal  to  their  productive 
capacity  and  the  well  known  policy  of  the  Swedish  Government  which  forbids  over- 
cutting  on  either  state  or  private  timberlands,  together  with  the  demand  likely  to 
exist  for  other  timber  products  may  be  depended  upon  to  render  unlikely  any  great 
increase  in  Swedish  sleeper  exports. 

COST   OF  PRODUCTION. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  future  cost  of  production  of  timber  in 
European  countries.  Should  the  cost  of  living  increase,  and  wages  increase,  as  many 
authorities  predict,  the  price  of  sleepers,  of  which  labour  forms  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost,  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  level  ruling  before  the  war,  provided  the 
demand  remains  constant. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  the  demand  for  sleepers  will  remain  constant.  The 
commercial  railroads  of  Europe  are  now  on  short  commons.  After  the  war  it  will  be 
necessary  to  restore  them  to  their  previous  condition,  and  the  demand  for  sleepers  will 
be  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 

'There  should  therefore  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Canada  to  compete.  The 
competition  must  be  based,  for  the  present  at  least,  upon  the  possibility  of  meeting 
American  pitch  pine  in  price.  Should  the  next  year  or  two  confirm  the  opinion  of 
several  British  railroad  engineers  that  pitch  pine  is  not  eminently  suitable  for  railway 
purposes,  the  railway  companies  may  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  paying  slightly 
higher  prices  for  other  timbers. 

FUTURE  PRICES  OF  SLEEPERS. 

Under  present  conditions  of  shipping,  it  is- difficult  to  estimate  future  prices  for 
sleepers  but  for  the  guidance  of  those  interested  in  the  market  the  maximum  price 
for  sleepers  containing  37^  board  feet  each  may  be  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $1.80 
each,  uncreosoted,  c.i.f.  British  port.  At  this  price  it  should  be  possible  for  Eastern 
Canadian  sleepers  to  compete  in  the  British  market  with  the  American  pitch  pine 
sleepers.  British  railways  have  not  used  Eastern  Canadian  cedar  or  jack  pine  sleepers, 
but  have  broadened  their  specifications  so  during  the  past  few  months  that  they  would 
probably  accept  such  timbers. 

British  rolling  stock  is  so  much  lighter  than  Canadian  rolling  stock  and  the 
tracks  so  well  ballasted  that  any  sleeper  capable  of  being  creosoted  and  hard  enough 
to  stand  the  wear  in  Canadian  tracks  will  give  the  required  service  in  Great  Britain. 
British  railways  will  also  accept  larch  (tamarack),  beech,  maple  and  birch  sleepers. 
At  the  present  rate  of  freights  from  Eastern  Canada  the  f.a.s.  price  of  sleepers  to 
the  shipper  would  be  95  cents  to  $1.15  each,  a  price  much  in  advance  of  that  now  paid 
for  the  same  class  of  timber  in  Canada. 

Prices  might  decline  very  much  in  Great  Britain  and,  with  declining  freight, 
still  leave  the  Canadian  shipper  an  excellent  market  for  his  timber,  now  that  the 
possibility  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  using  timbers  other  than  his  favourite  Swedish 
redwood  has  been  forced  upon  the  British  railway  engineer. 

SIZE  OF  TREES  USED  FOR  SLEEPERS. 

British  railways  are  now  using  for  the  first  time  sleepers  sawn  and  hewn  from 
trees  large  enough  for  only  one  sleeper,  the  heart  being  near  the  centre  of  the  sleeper. 
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In  the  past  sleepers  have  all  been  made  from  trees  large  enough  to  produce  a  log 
ten  inches  square ;  this  log  or  "  sleeper-block,"  as  it  is  known  in  the  trade,  when  split 
produced  two  sleepers,  each  with  the  heart  of  the  tree  less  than  one  inch  from  the 
surface  of  the  sleeper.  Insistence  on  this  location  of  the  heart  has  been  an  important 
point  which  would  rule  out  any  trade  in  sleepers  from  Eastern  Canada  where  sleepers 
are  nearly  all  manufactured  from  trees  too  small  for  the  production  of  ten-inch  blocks. 


JACK  PINE,  CEDAR,  AND  TAMARACK  SLEEPERS. 


Now  that  necessity  is  resulting  in  the  broadening  of  specifications,  there  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian  shippers  to  induce  British  railways  to  accept  jack 
pine,  cedar,  and  tamarack  sleepers,  hewn  or  sawn  to  British  sizes.  Such  sleepers 
would  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  Swedish  redwood  now  used  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  quantities  and  prices  of  the  above  three  species  of  sleepers  purchased  in 
Canada  in  1914  given  below — 

Number.      "Value  each. 

Jackpine   8,379,064  43  cents 

White  cedar   2,651,319  48  " 

Tamarack   ..  ..        1,507,902  44  " 


is  an  indication  that  there  may  be  a  supply  available  for  export  and  that  the  price 
would  be  low  enough  to  permit  of  a  profitable  export  trade. 

At  the  prices  quoted  above,  which  were  the  average  paid  by  Canadian  railroads 
in  1914,  Canadian  sleepers  could,  under  existing  freight  rates,  be  delivered  to  British 
railroads  for  a  lower  price  than  is  now  being  paid  for  American  pitch  pine. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  sleepers  ordinarily  used  in  Canadian  railroads 
would  give  as  good  service  on  British  railroads  as  the  loblolly  and  shortleaf  now 
being  imported  from  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  pitch  pine. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

The  prospects  for  shipments  of  Douglas  fir  sleepers  from  Western  Canada  to 
Great  Britain  are  not  good  for  the  immediate  future  because  of  the  high  freight 
rates.  The  British  Government  has  under  consideration  the  transportation  to  Great 
Britain  of  Douglas  fir  sleepers  purchased  by  English  railroads  some  months  ago.  But 
while  tonnage  is  in  as  great  demand  as  at  present  both  the  Government  and  the  rail- 
way companies  feel  it  advisable  to  purchase  such  supplies  of  sleepers  as  may  be 
secured  near  at  hand.  Occasional  cargoes  may  be  purchased  in  Douglas  fir  when  not 
needed  for  immediate  delivery  and  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  Government  collier 
returning  to  Great  Britain  from  the  Pacific. 

As  shipping  rates  become  more  normal  the  prospects  for  Douglas  fir  sleepers 
will  improve. 

It  is  not  expected  that  sleepers  will  sell  for  less  than  $1  to  $1.20  each  c.i.f.  British 
port  until  one  to  two  years  after  the  war.  Freights  should  decrease  before  that  time 
to  a  point  which  will  allow  Douglas  fir  to  compete  with  pitch  pine. 


METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS. 


Any  person  desirous  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  sleeper  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  arrange  to  do  business  with  one  of  the  established  firms  of  sleeper 
merchants,  a  list  of  whom  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce  (refer 
File  No.  A-1764).  These  merchants  not  only  supply  British  railroads  but  also  do  a 
large  business  with  the  railroads  of  Holland,  France  and  other  continental  countries. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Hari-ison  Watson.) 

London,  August  19,  1915. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  APPLES  AND  OTHER  FRUIT. 

The  almost  continual  wet  and  cool  weather,  which  has  been  experienced  during 
the  past  month  has  been  unfavourable  to  fruit  prospects,  and  apples,  ol  which  a  heavy 
yield  was  anticipated  early  in  the  season,  have  sustained  marked  damage  from  the 
violent  storms  of  almost  tropical  intensity,  which  have  recently  swept  through  many 
districts  almost  daily. 

It  is  somewhat  early  to  arrive  at  a  definite  estimate  of  the  yield  of  apples  and 
pedis,  but  with  a  view  of  obtaining  information  bearing  upon  the  prospects  for  Cana- 
dian fruit  in  these  markets  during  the  approaching  season,  three  of  the  principal  Lon- 
don dealers  have  been  consulted,  and  their  opinions  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
extracts  from  reports  received. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  yield  of  British  fruit  must  have  some 
bearing  dn  the  subject,  its  influence  upon  the  situation  is  less  important  than  usual 
because  conditions  resulting  from  the  war  create  factors  which  not  only  complicate 
the  position,  but  upset  ordinary  logical  anticipations. 

As  somewhat  similar  conditions,  however,  existed  last  year,  Canadian  shippers 
will  have  the  advantage  of  experience  in  approaching  the  problem  of  this  year's  export 
trade. 

The  first  London  dealer  consulted  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  give  any  definite  expression  of  opinion  as  regards  the  coming  fruit  season.  So  far 
as  it  can  be  gathered  the  English  apple  crop  promises  to  be  fairly  plentiful  as  regards 
quantity,  but  not  at  all  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of  quality;  in  fact,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  found  out  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  fine  fruit  available  this  season.  The  English 
pear  crop  will  probably  be  a  good  one,  but  as  English  pears  do  not  compete  seriously 
with  imported  goods,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  importance.  It  is  understood  the  French 
pear  crop  will  not  be  shipped  to  any  great  extent,  so  that  a  good  market  for  fine  Cana- 
dian pears  and  peaches  is  anticipated.  Moreover,  Canadian  apples  will  doubtless  make 
satisfactory  prices  this  season,  when  of  good  quality  and  comparatively  late  arrivals. 
It  is  hardly  expected  that  the  earlier  fruits  will  do  very  well. 

The  second  firm  intimated  that  with  regard  to  peaches,  it  is  a  bit  too  early  to  say, 
but  all  fruit  of  this  nature  has  been  arriving  in  a  bad  condition  from  the  Continent, 
therefore  it  is  advisable  not  to  enter  seriously  into  this. 

There  is  a  probability  as  the  English  crop  is  unsatisfactory  and  inferior  in  quality 
that  Canadian  apples  will  meet  with  a  good  market  providing  they  arrive  in  hard, 
sound  condition,  clear  of  spot.  It  is  regrettable  to  hear  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
spot  in  Nova  Scotia  this  year,  which  has,  of  course,  a  serious  defect  on  apples. 

The  English  crop  of  pears  is  heavy. 

It  is  understood  that  there  will  be  a  great  shortage  of  tonnage  this  year.  This 
firm  desires  to  Be  put  in  touch  with  Ontario  shippers  of  fruit.  Assurance  is  given 
that  they  can  do  as  well  as  any  one  else  here  and  sometimes  better.  The  name  of  the 
firm  in  question  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Eefer  File  No.  A-1373.) 
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Kegarding  prospects  for  Canadian  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  the  third  firm 
stated  that  as  regards  the  latter  it  was  considered  that  the  delays  in  transit  which 
are  bound  to  operate  will  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  export  to  these  markets  of  Cana- 
dian peaches  during  the  forthcoming  season. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  the  pear  crop  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  thought  that  there  are  good  prospects  for  Canadian  pears,  for  which 
we  think  there  will  be  a  good  demand. 

Apples  also  are  shorter  in  the  United  States  this  year,  where  they  expect  to  have 
about  sixty  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop.  There  should  therefore  be  a  fair  prospect  for 
Canadian  apples  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  forthcoming 
season,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sea  freights  are  high,  and  although  the  apple  is  an 
article  of  universal  consumption  in  this  country,  nevertheless  it  is  not  known  what  is 
in  store  for  us  during  the  next  six  months,  which  may  considerably  check  the  flow  of 
imports  into  this  country. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Rkport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  August  12,  1915. 

HOP  PROSPECTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  increasing  trade  is  being  done  from  British  Columbia 
in  the  export  of  hops  to  the  United  Kingdom,  early  information  relating  to  the  pros- 
pects for  the  hop  crop  in  England  this  year  may  be  of  interest. 

The  crop  this  season  will  be  distinctly  short  not  amounting  to  much  more  than 
one-half  of  the  average  yield.  The  plants  have  suffered  severely  from  the  long  spell 
of  cold  winds  accompanied  by  night  frosts,  and  notwithstanding  unremittent  spraying 
on  the  part  of  the  growers,  considerable  damage  has  been  done  by  aphis  and  by  the  red 
spider. 

The  picking  will  be  a  late  one.  In  many  gardens  the  burr  is  really  only  just  begin- 
ning to  turn  into  hops,  whereas,  in  an  ordinary  season,  the  embryonic  stage  is  over  by 
about  the  beginning  of  August. 

One  factor  this  year,  which  will  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  international 
supply,  is  that  the  war  will  preclude  the  exportation  of  Bavarian  and  Austrian  hops 
to  import  countries. 

CONDITIONS  OF  APPLE  TRADE. 

English-grown  apples  are  now  reaching  the  local  markets  and  as  predicted  in  for- 
mer reports,  owing  to  the  long  prolonged  drought  during  the  growing  period,  the  fruit 
is  exceedingly  small  in  size.  While  supplies  are  fairly  plentiful,  the  quality  is  any- 
thing but  what  is  to  be  desired  and  the  apples  are  only  suitable  for  cooking  purposes. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  local  merchants  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  good 
full-sized  apples,  more  especially  those  suitable  for  dessert  purposes,  will  command  a 
ready  sale  this  year  and  supplies  of  this  class  of  fruit  from  Canada  will  be  most 
welcome  in  the  near  future. 

PEARS    FROM  CANADA. 

In  previous  years  Canadian  dessert  pears  have  reached  this  market  in  variable 
quantities.  The  prospects,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  are  that  there  is  a  good 
crop  of  English-grown  pears,  which  are  now  being  offered  to  the  trade. 
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In  view  of  the  liberal  supply  of  the  home-grown  fruit,  it  is  suggested  that  if 
Canadian  growers  intend  to  export  pears  this  season,  only  the  "late"  growths  should 
be  sent,  pending  the  consumption  of  the  liberal  supplies  of  English-grown  pears,  which 
are  now  being  offered  to  the  public. 

TRADE   IN  HONEY. 

The  prospecta  for  "heather"  honey  in  England  this  season  are  by  no  means 
bright.  The  frosts  experienced  in  June,  just  when  the  heather  buds  were  setting,  have 
bad  an  unfortunate  effect  in  many  places  and  the  present  rainy  weather  is  also  contri- 
buting its  share  to  diminishing  the  prospects. 

In  addition  to  the  home  supply,  honey  for  manufacturing  use  is  imported  on  a 
fair  scale  from  such  countries  as  Chili,  Australasia  and  the  West  Indies.  Inquiries 
which  have  boon  made  at  various  times  as  to  the  prospects  for  obtaining  supplies  from 
Canada  would  indicate  that  this  market  offers  but  little  attraction  to  Canadian  firms 
owing  to  the  acceptable  prices  which  are  to  be  obtained  for  honey  in  Canada  itself. 

SHORTAGE  OF  "  NEWSPRINT/' 

Several  English  newspapers  are  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
growing  scarcity  of  paper,  it  is  very  important  that  their  returns  should  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  minimum  and  requesting  that  their  distributing  agents  should  revise 
their  daily  orders  with  this  purpose  in  view. 

These  circumstances,  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  present  shipping 
situation,  arising  out  of  the  war,  should  be  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  mills,  most  of 
whom  are  kept  informed  as  to  the  requirements  of  this  market,  by  their  agents  in 
London  and  elsewhere. 

CANADIAN  TURKEYS. 

From  information  obtained  from  reliable  sources,  there  is  a  particularly  good  num- 
ber of  turkeys  being  reared  in  England  this  year.  As,  however,  there  will  be  an  entire 
absence  of  the  supplies  usually  imported  from  Russia  and  France,  the  opportunity 
will  occur  for  Canadian  exporters  to  take  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  these  supplies. 

For  the  first  time  in  recent  years,  Canadian-bred  birds  were  sent  to  this  market 
last  year  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trade  will  also  be  continued  this  season. 


GftEAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  0.  Bicherdike.) 

Manchester,  August  9,  1915. 

IMPORTS  OF  APPLES. 

There  has  recently  been  published  an  annual  diagram,  covering  imports  and 
prices  of  apples  during  the  past  five  seasons,  which  should  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  growers  and  exporters  of  apples  throughout  the  Dominion: — 


Imports. 

Season.  Liverpool.  Great  Britain. 

1910-  11  brl.           638,373  1,642,202 

1911-  12  "            931,133  2,768,027 

1912-  13  "  1,108,132  2,976,431 

1913-  14  "            649,818  1,775,937 

1914-  15  "  1,046,900  2,667,873 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER. 

The  figures  covering  apple  imports  given  in  the  previous  paragraph  show  the 
importance  of  this  district  as  an  apple  centre  of  distribution.  The  figures  for  the 
past  year  disclose  the  fact  that  1,046,900  barrels  were  imported  at  Liverpool  alone. 
There  were  also  imported  direct  into  Manchester  220,432  barrels.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  almost  one-half  of  the  total  imports  of  apples  into  Great  Britain  during  the 
past  season  came  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

PRICES  OF  APPLES. 

The  report  further  compares  the  prices  of  American  and  Canadian  Baldwins, 
showing  the  weekly  fluctuations  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  the  past  five  seasons. 
Last  season's  prices  show  that  the  Canadian  Baldwin  realized  from  12s.  6d.  to  20s. 
per  barrel,  a  very  low  figure  when  compared  with  the  prices  of  the  previous  season 
which  varied  from  19s.  6d.  to  30s. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  APPLE  CROP. 

The  comparative  figures  of  the  coming  apple  crop  of  Great  Britain  are  also  given, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  crop  gives  promise  of  being  abundant.  "  In  the 
absence  of  high  winds  or  other  causes  that  might  prove  detrimental,  the  crop  may 
be  larger  than  the  figures  given  below  indicate,  although  between  now  and  gathering, 
prophesies  for  the  coming  crop  are  subject  to  alteration  " : — 


Year.  Over.  Average.  Under.  Total. 

1915   99  176  51  326 

1914   64  118  115  297 

1913   29  121  106  256 

1912   16  107  151  274 

1911   88  139  37  264 


OUTLOOK  FOR  EARLY  SHIPMENTS  OF  APPLES. 

The  report  further  states  that  the  outlook  for  early  shipments  appears  moderate, 
as  freights  are  likely  to  rule  higher  than  last  year.  "  The  early  marketing  of  English 
apples  will  perhaps  cause  a  low  opening  range  of  prices,  but  their  quality  does  not 
compare  with  the  best  varieties  of  American,  if  landed  in  a  sound  condition,  but 
ordinary  and  out-of-condition  apples  will  be  interfered  with  by  the  English  crop." 

COTTON  OPERATIVES  ADVANCE. 

The  Lancashire  cotton  operatives  some  time  ago  applied  for  a  war  bonus,  and 
arbitration  proceedings  took  place  before  the  Government  Committee  on  Production. 
The  official  award  is  that  the  operatives  concerned — about  250,000  in  number — shall 
have  a  5  per  cent  advance.  This  advance  varies  from  7£d.  to  3s.  per  week  according 
to  the  wages  of  the  operatives  concerned,  though  the  average  increase  will  amount  to 
Is.  3£d.  per  week,  based  upon  the  average  earning  capacity  of  a  cotton  operative. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL. 

The  traffic  statement  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  shows  that  the 
concern  is  making  even  better  progress  than  was  indicated  in  the  last  return.  At  the 
end  of  the  half-year,  the  receipts  are  shown  to  be  £3G0,292,  which  is  an  increase  for 
the  six  months  of  £33,007.  The  improvement  is,  of  course,  on  the  pre-war  period,  but 
if  business  is  good,  results  should  be  better  in  the  remaining  months  of  the  year, 
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STOCKS  OF  GRAIN   AT  MANCHESTER. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  stocks  of  grain  on  hand  in  the 

Hi  Chester  Ship  Canal  grain  elevators  for  the  week  ending  August  7  and  the  previous 
week : — 

Week  ended  Week  ended 

August  7,  1915.  July  31,  1915. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Wheat                                                                                     49,105  49,213 

Maize                                                                                          803  1,106 

Oats                                                                                          1,677  1,817 

Total   51,585  52,136 


LIVERPOOL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Limited,  has  furnished  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  and  on  quays  at  that  port: — 


1915. 

1914. 

Wheat — 

July  31 

June  30. 

July  31. 

United  States  and  Canadian 

. .  Centals. 

1,226,360 

1,569,586 

Black  Sea  and  Danubian  . . 

89,376 

27,328 

98,332 

4,2.56 

« 

1,887,574 

1,595,971 

3,301,642 

3,197,141 

1,284,369 

52,682 

59,466 

54,792 

435,885 

256,602 

72,285 

279,278 

415,412 

383,287 

JAPAN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

Yokohama,  July  30,  1915. 

THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  OF  JAPAN. 

The  unfavourable  conditions  that  existed  in  the  paper  market  of  Japan  in  1913 
remained  unchanged  during  the  first  half  of  1914.  Slackness  prevailed  until  about 
August,  when  the  European  war  broke  out.  The  rupture  of  Japan's  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany  and  Austria,  which  resulted  from  the  crisis  in  Europe,  crippled 
the  traffic  between  Europe  and  Asia,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  imports  of  foreign 
paper  into  this  country  began  to  show  a  phenomenal  decrease.  Our  paper  manufac- 
turers experienced  difficulties  in  importing  wood  pulp,  dyestufl;,  wire  cloth,  felt  and 
other  mill  supplies.  It  is  natural  that  the  prices  of  these  articles  should  have  gone 
up.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  paper  manufacturers  remained  optimistic, 
as  they  anticipated  an  increase  of  demand  for  the  products  of  home  mills ;  while  they 
counted  on  orders  from  China  and  other  neighbouring  countries  for  paper  made  in 
Japan.  The  situation,  however,  took  no  favourable  turn  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
under  review. 

new  plant  construction  and  extension. 

The  enlargement  of  old  plants  and  the  construction  of  new  mills  that  had  been 
started  in  1913  were  completed  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  1914,  except  the 
addition  of  one  paper  machine  for  the  mill  of  the  Kiso  Kogyo  Co.    The  war  broke  out 
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after  the  departure  of  the  German  steamer  carrying  the  company's  new  machine  made 
in  Germany,  and  she  still  remains  interned  at  Lisbon,  Portugal.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  machine  is  t&us  unavoidably  delayed.  The  following  are  the  new 
machines  that  began  to  run  during  1914 : — 

Tomakomai  Mill,  Oji  Paper  Company. — One  news  machine;  width  of  wire,  142 
inches. 

Kokura  Paper  Company. — One  book  machine;  width  of  wire,  112  inches. 
Umezu  Paper  Company.— One  book  machine;  with  of  wire,  75  inches. 
Teikoku  Paper  Company  (this  company  is   not   yet    a   member). — One  book 
machine;'  width  of  wife,  96  inches;  one  tissue  machine,  width  of  wire,  96  inches. 


CHEMICAL  PULP  INDUSTRY. 


The  paper  manufacturers  of  Japan  have  their  own  pulp  mills  with  a  few  excep- 
tions. Their  capacity  is,  however,  limited  for  the  requirements  of  the  paper  mills, 
and  a  great  deal  of  chemical  pulp  is  imported  from  abroad  every  year.  The  Tokai 
Pulp  Company  is  the  only  concern  in  this  country  that  operates  a  ground  pulp  mill, 
whose  products  are  for  sale.  Toward  the  close  of  1914,  the  first  sulphite  mill  in 
Japan  commenced  operations.  The  new  plant,  which  is  located  at  Odomari,  Karafuto 
(Japanese  Saghalien),  is  one  of  the  Mitsui  firm's  many  enterprises,  and  it  is  turning 
out  easy  bleaching  sulphite  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  also  gratifying  that  the  sul- 
phite mill  of  the  Karafuto  Kogyo  Company  at  Tomarioru,  Karafuto,  is  nearing 
completion. 

PRODUCTION  OF  PAPER. 

The  production  of  European  paper  in  1914  (except  strawboard)  by  the  thirteen 
concerns  constituting  the  Nippon  Seishi  Rengokai  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
327,614,144  pounds,  showing  an  increase  of  a  little  over  10  per  cent  over  the  output 
in  1913,  which  amounted  to  295,890,000  pounds.  It  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  annual 
output  of  the  Government  paper  mill,  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  association,  and 
two  or  three  outsiders  does  not  exceed  15,000,000  pounds;  while  twelve  or  thirteen 
strawboard  mills  turn  out  some  3'6,O0O  tons  a  year.  European  paper  and  board  pro- 
duced in  Japan  during  1914  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  189,000  long  tons. 

The  total  output  of  the  mills  operated  by  the  members  of  the  Nippon  Seishi 
Rengokai  in  1914  may  be  classified  below  according  to  the  grades  of  paper  manu- 


factured : — 

Pounds. 

Printings   96,682,588 

News  printings   152,614,649 

Simili   10,092,571 

Imitation  Japanese   10,233,578 

Match   9,228,697 

Coloured   4,549,254 

Wrappings  and  packings   16,212,55S 

Imitation  Chinese   6,555,414 

Miscellaneous   21,444,S35 


Total   327,614,144 


As  shown  in  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  members  of  the  Nippon  Seishi  Ren- 
gokai, the  production  of  European  paper  in  Japan  has  kept  increasing  since  1911  as 
follows : — 

Pounds. 

1911   243,204.346 

1912   251,377.312 

1913   295,892,821 

1914   327,614,144 
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IMPORT  OF  PAPER. 

Beginning  in  January  of  1914,  the  imports  of  paper  showed  every  month  a  ten- 
dency to  decrease  as  compared  with  the  statistics  for  1913.  It  was,  however,  when  the 
effect  of  the  war  began  to  be  felt  in  October  that  the  imports  decreased  enormously, 
and  tlii-  state  of  things  continued  to  exist  throughout  the  last  quarter  of  1914.  The 
total  value  of  imports  during  1914,  as  given  below,  shows  a  decrease  of  yen  2,351,282 
Over  the  figures  for  1913,  the  percentage  of  decrease  being  a  little  over  32  per  cent. 

X.B. — The  following  statistics  copied  from  the  Government  customs  returns, 
the  unit  of  weight  is  "kin,"  which  is  equivalent  to  about  1-334  pounds.  A  yen  is 
equivalent  to  49*8  cents  in  Canadian  currency. 

1913.  1914. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Kin. 

Yen. 

Kin. 

Yen. 

Printing  weighing  not  more  than 

5S  grammes  per  square  metre. 

9,496,645 

840,664 

7,948,043 

621,522 

23,993,764 

2,704,610 

12,480,531 

1,435,423 

2,573,298 

443,508 

1,973,876 

349,789 

649,299 

147,279 

516,720 

124,620 

7,579,422 

690,442 

5,865,739 

563,198 

1,247,838 

110,987 

671,176 

60,495 

Pasteboard   and  cardboard  

4,819,232 

392,969 

3,689,971 

327,351 

333,537 

67,426 

288,326 

57,582 

Imitation   Japanese   and   tissue. .  . 

7,541,012 

798,574 

7,043,967 

718,067 

1,369,897 

209,892 

1,175,722 

186,160 

2,898,671 

830,231 

1,672,174 

441,985 

62,505,271 

7,237,474 

43,326,245 

4,886,192 

IMPORTS  OF  PULP. 

The  imports  of  wood  pulp,  chemical  and  mechanical,  which  had  kept  increasing 
since  January  of  the  year  under  review,  began  to  fall  off  remarkably  in  October,  which 
fact  is  due  to  the  war  condition.  The  statistics  for  the  whole  year  show  a  slight 
increase  over  those  for  the  preceding  year,  the  figures  being  as  follows : — 

1913    45,342  long  tons.    4,574,212  yen. 

1914   47,477        "  4,620,477  " 

As  was  noted  in  the  report  for  1913,  pulp  is  divided  into  two  classes  in  the  cus- 
toms returns,  issued  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government,  viz.,  "  Mechanical  Pulp  " 
and  "  Others."  The  exact  amount  of  sulphite  pulp  imported  is  not  available,  but  it 
constitutes  by  far  the  largest  part  of  pulp  imports  in  1914,  the  approximate  percentage 
being  90  per  cent. 

THE  NIPPON  SEISHI  RENGOKAI. 

The  Nippon  Seishi  Eengokai,  the  secretary  of  which  compiled  this  report,  and  of 
which  nearly  all  the  manufacturers  of  European  paper  in  Japan  are  members,  has 
its  headquarters  at  31  Akashicho,  Kyobashi-ku,  Tokio.  The  names  of  the  concerns 
constituting  this  association  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Kefer  File  No.  A-1382.) 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent 
(Mr.  D.  M.  McXibbin.) 

EXTENT   OF  RANd's  GOLDFIELDS. 

Johannesburg,  July  15,  1915. 

The  magnitude  to  which  mining  operations  of  the  Rand  have  attained  is  well  set 
forth  in  some  figures  which  were  quoted  by  the  president  of  the  Institute  of  Engineers 
in  the  course  of  his  address  before  that  society  in  Johannesburg,  on  July  3,  1915. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Rand  goldfields  was  best  realized  by  comparing  it  vith  the 
world's  output  of  gold.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Mining  and  Investment  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  in  London  on  May  27,  it  was  stated  that  the  world's  output  of  gold  in 
1914  was  about  £92,000,000,  to  which  the  Transvaal  contributed  £35,588,000.  That  was 
to  say,  the  Transvaal  produced  38-7  per  cent  of  the  world's  output.  It  might  also  be 
mentioned  that  no  less  a  sum  than  £11,000,000  was  expended  annually  for  machinery, 
stores,  etc.  It  was  stated  in  a  recent  address  before  the  local  Chamber  of  Mines,  that 
up  to  the  end  of  1913,  the  ore  mined  on  the  Rand  amounted  to  280  million  tons.  If 
there  were  added  thirty  million  tons  for  1914,  and  an  additional  15-7  millions  for  the 
half  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  total  quantity  mined  would  be  over  325  million 
tons.  Taking  13  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  this  would  represent  a  block  covering  an  area 
of  50-51  square  miles  and  three  feet  high. 

TONNAGE  MILLED. 

'The  tonnage  milled  in  1904  was  given  some  time  ago  as  8,058,295  tons,  compared 
to  26,369,946  tons  milled  during  1914.  These  figures  showed  that  the  tonnage  milled 
was  now  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  average  grade  of  the  ore 
milled  during  1914  was  26s.  9d.  per  ton,  so  the  profit  was  9s.  5d.  per  ton.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  working  costs  per  ton  milled  in  1904  were  24s.  4d.,  whereas,  according 
to  the  returns  for  1914,  they  had  been  reduced  to  17s.  Id.  The  reduction  in  working 
costs  during  the  last  ten  years  was,  therefore,  7s.  3d.  per  ton,  and  this  made  it  possible 
to  run  mines  profitably,  which  were  returning  less  than  4  dwts.  per  ton  milled,  where 
the  mining  conditions  were  favourable.  The  amount  of  unrecoverable  gold  in  well- 
designed  plants  was  about  one-third  of  a  dwt.,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  this  could 
be  reduced  economically  beyond  one-fourth  of  a  dwt. 

It  was  intimated  some  time  ago  that  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  of  South  Africa 
were  extracting  95-104  per  cent  of  the  total  gold  in  the  ore  contents,  and  the  residual 
value  was  only  0-243  dwts.  Even  such  a  small  reduction  as  0-07  dwt.  would,  however, 
add  a  large  sum  to  the  annual  dividends. 

The  money  actually  expended  on  the  goldfields  of  the  Rand  was  estimated  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  £85,000,000  to  £90,000,000,  but  this  did  not  include  the  money 
which  had  been  taken  from  profits  and  expended  on  works. 

THE  COAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  coal  industry  was  also  a  large  one,  as  might  be  gathered  by  the  output  03 
1914,  which  was  no  less  than  5,157,268  tons. 
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THE  RAND  AS  A  CENTRE  OF  TRADE. 

The  future  of  Johannesburg  as  a  great  distributing  centre — a  second  Chicago — 
tl>  predicted  in  an  address  by  the  president  of  the  Johannesburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

It  was  >tan  d  that  at  present  in  all  sorts  of  trade — dairy  products,  mealies,  forage, 
and  cattle—Johannesburg  was  the  largest  market  in  the  Union. 

Mont  ion  was  made  of  the  great  increase  in  the  export  trade  from  South  Africa. 
It  was  admitted  that  a  better  system  of  statistics  was  most  necessary.  Between  1907 
and  L913  the  export  of  wool  increased  by  82'  per  cent,  ostrich  feathers  by  62  per  cent, 
hides  and  skins  by  112  per  cent,  wattle  bark  by  121  per  cent,  and  exported  fresh  fruit 
by  about  350  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  exports  of  agricultural  produce 
had  increased  by  68  per  cent. 

FRUIT  AND  MAIZE. 

As  to  the  fresh  fruit  export  trade,  it  had  increased  in  eight  years  from  about 
1,000  boxes  up  to  453,000  boxes  last  year;  nor  did  these  figures  include  the  export 
of  oranges.  It  was  predicted  that  the  export  of  that  kind  of  fruit  would  amount  to 
about  a  million  boxes  in  four  years'  time.  Discussing  the  maize  trade,  mention 
was  made  of  the  progress  which  had  taken  place  in  the  export  trade  of  this  cereal 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  South  African  maize  had  now  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  best  of  its  kind  in  foreign  markets.  Its  good  quality  was  to  be  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  fact  that  it  was  well  dried  under  natural  conditions,  and  for  that 
reason  it  could  be  used  for  more  purposes  than  artificially  dried  mealies.  It  was  often 
used  for  seed  and  brewing  purposes.  As  to  the  future  of  the  maize  export  trade,  it 
was  stated  that  South  Africa  would  not  probably  interfere  with  the  European  market, 
even  though  the  crop  was  large.  England  alone  imported  forty  million  hundred- 
weight of  maize  per  year,  and  what  South  Africa  would  produce  of  that  amount 
would  be  a  small  percentage. 

KAFFIR  CORN,  TOBACCO,  AND  COTTON. 

It  was  also  desirable  to  plant  Kaffir  corn,  which  could  be  shipped  to  the  London 
market,  provided  it  were  properly  graded,  and  not  mixed,  as  it  had  been  in  the  past. 

South  African  tobacco  was  a  difficult  thing  to  sell  in  England.  It  was  possible 
that  a  few  varieties  might  be  found  that  would  be  suitable  for  blending  in  pipe 
lobacco. 

Another  trade  that  was  increasing  in  importance  was  the  cotton  trade,  which 
was  making  considerable  progress  in  the  Rustenburg  district. 

ORANGES. 

To-day  oranges  were  being  shipped  from  the  Transvaal  to  London,  which  arrived 
there  in  better  condition  than  those  from  Italy  and  Spain.  South  African  exporters 
did  not  seem  to  know  at  first  the  way  in  which  oranges  should  be  packed,  but  these 
same  exporters  now  often  obtained  double  the  price  that  was  being  received  by  the 
exporters  of  other  countries.  Within  five  years  South  Africa  would  probably  be 
exporting  over  a  million  boxes  of  oranges  per  year.  England  alone  imported  about 
eight  million  cases  of  oranges  per  annum. 

MEAT  MARKET. 

South  Africa  was  now  probably  going  to  export  meat,  as  the  working  classes  of 
the  nations  were  demanding  more  of  this  product,  and  the  increase  of  population 
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was  driving  the  cattle  off  the  land.  Johannesburg  would  be  the  centre  of  this  export 
trade.  In  other  countries  the  price  of  meat  was  increasing;  on  the  contrary  in 
South  Africa  there  was  taking  place  a  fall  in  prices.  Moreover,  a  large  amount  of 
land  was  being  put  under  the  cultivation  of  lucerne  in  South  Africa,  for  the  feeding 
of  live  stock  for  export. 


CANADIAN  RAILWAY  ADVERTISING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  advertising  of  Canadian  transcontinental  lines  throughout  the  Union  would 
doubtless  be  in  the  interest  of  Canada.  This  could  be  done  effectively  by  means  of 
large  framed  photo-engravures  of  Canadian  scenery  and  places  of  interest,  which  - 
might  be  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  general  waiting  rooms  of  South  African 
railways  at  such  centres  as  Cape  Town,  Durban,  Pietermaritzburg,  Bloemfontein, 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  The  selection  of  these  centres  is  dictated  by  the  fact, 
that  they  each  have  a  considerable  number  of  civil  servants,  and  in  the  Civil  Service 
of  the  South  African  Union,  holidays  are  cumulative,  and  a  large  percentage  of  civil 
servants  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  waiting  five  years  and  then  taking  six 
months'  leave,  which  is  invariably  spent  in  travel  abroad. 
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Twelve  Months  Ended  June. 




1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Imports  for  Consumption. 

$ 

ft 

V 

ft 

363,370,524 

450,756,603 

379,827.670 

256,735,257 

193,804,095 


233,221,911 

199,312,779 

168,976,856 

557,174,619 

683.978,514 

579,140,449 

425,713,113 

21,906,486 

6,021,821 

14,642,803 

132,602,879 

lotal  imports  

o(  y,uoi,iuo 

ac\r\  nne  QQZ. 
byU,UUl  ,660 

COQ  7QQ  O^O 

Ov6, 1 oo,  ZOZ 

ooo,oio,  yy^ 

94,841,332 

117,274,150 

100,182,715 

78,342,137 

Exports. 

Canadian  produce — 

1A  AIO  OAfl 

44.Ul_:,yUU 

oo,uoy,o/ / 

Oo,OZo,t>t  '-I 

17,080,449 

17,233,575 

20,172,843 

19,624,268 

41,743,304 

43,518,571 

43,241,666 

43,288,935 

4<  ,130,762 

45,156,126 

o5,ooy,yoz 

—  <  1    1  I \—   FT  ,  Q 

/  y,  Lut 

124,341,  i  56 

1  Pro  on Ci  "1  4  E 

lo3,299,14o 

"1  O  4    Of*  A  Til 

184,864,711 

1  At    fl  1  OA^2 

141,bll,yUi> 

36,475,637 

45,826, 663 

61,720,3/6 

iUo,oi/ ,yo/ 

101,417 

116,792 

197,664 

1,260, i 08 

Totals,  Canadian  produce  

311,866,225 

363,008,100 

423,827,069 

447,238,151 

17,3')9,443 

21,762,174 

24,707,387 

54,442,421 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

329,225,668 

384,770,274 

449,534,456 

501,680,572 

Coin  and  bullion  

9,725,350 

14.801,99L 

24,227,640 

77,715,149 

Total  exports 

OOO,  Mi)l,Ul  n 

QQO  OUt\ 

d.73  7fi9  nQfi 

nlQ  ^Qo  791 

918,032,123 

1,089,572,600 

1,067,545,318 

1,137,711,713 

Imports  by  Countries. 

372,144 

520,566 

639,855 

657,706 

British  Africa  

354,1,66 

408,088 

464,353 

241,815 

5,404,572 

7,731,466 

6*306,322 

6,308,185 

5,137,525 

3,374,465 

3,712,472 

3,059,135 

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  . . . 

6,355,968 

4,608,632 

5,283,716 

5,641,<>70 

Newfoundland     

1,780,066 

2,032,210 

1,716,184 

1,275,236 

1,573,422 

3, 326, 5(  ill 

3,380,155 

3,99(5,806 

TT     "i.    J    17"'  3  

United  Kingdom  

120,342.719 

144,463,562 

121,461,239 

81,080,281 

1,011,554 

1,565,147 

1,811,456 

3,523.406 

Argentine  Republic    . .      . .'.  .  

3,135,022 

4,020,081 

2,440,861 

3,906,437 

3,045,963 

4,282,937 

4,380,166 

897,750 

12,714,431 

15,284,642 

13,970,547 

6,788,221 

11,536,061 

14,623,357 

1  1,2  13,051 

2,293,837 

Holland  

2,675,043 

3,185,404 

2,661,616 

1,475,631 

2,921,077 

3,142,467 

2,571,683 

2,880,572 

380,113,639 

448,617,588 

382,745,693 

416,297,640 

20,007,733 

28,813.214 

26,033,283 

18.002,261 

Exports  by  Countries. 

a  r 

4,116,631 

4,069,3 15 

5,248,021 

5,543,512 

2  679  953 

3,626,678 

1,671,286 

3,908,752 

307,550 

'536,' 453 

710,048 

645,084 

595,516 

649,891 

661,474 

727,866 

it      West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

4,734,635 

4.447,662 

5,063,956 

4,355,614 

Newfoundland  

4,463,557 

4,697, 153 

4,610,552 

4,484,152 

1,595,172 

1,667,361 

2,093,641 

2,537,431 

161,625,335 

182,508,964 

209,609,699 

24!),  198, 346 

Other  British   

769,896 

1,317,216 

1,907,467 

2,279.377 

Argentine  Republic  

3,112,966 

1,981,819 

1,867,500 

601,645 

3,791,621 

5,224,390 

4,687,537 

2,122,075 

2,162,163 

2,951.658 

3,793,173 

23,400,  l  i  s 

3,686,963 

3,518,160 

4,675,723 

848,061 

Holland  

2,069,045 

3,515,031 

5,629,013 

1,854,661 

Japan  

004,083 

1,275,287 

1, 164,200 

1,000,614 

United  States  

1 32, 1 65,798 

167,393,250 

206,748,530 

262,474,785 

10,529,531 

10,191,647 

10,820,276 

10,413,298 

84774— 2J 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Articles  tm ported. 


Alt-,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living  

Hooks,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstutfs  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  mfrs.  of  

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  cars,  etc.. . . 

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons  

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Eartlienwaiv,  china  and  graniteware. 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods  

Fish  


Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  mfrs.  of  

Fruits. .  .  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Glass  

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  mfrs.  of   

Grease  

Gunpowdei  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  India-rubber  and  mfrs.  of 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  mfrs.  of  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  


Brass  and  mfrs.  of  

Copper  and  mfrs.  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Tin  and  mfrs.  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   ,  

Oilcloth  

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  mfrs.  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons    

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  mfrs.  of  

Soap  

Spirits  and  wines   

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   :  

Tea  

Tobacco  

Vegetables   

Watches  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of  

Wool  and  mfrs.  of  


Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles 
Imported  :— 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods    


Total  Imports,  merchandise 
Coin  and  bullion  ,  


Total  Imports 


Twelve  Months  Ended  June. 

1915. 


1914. 


1,246,652 
2,206,632 
6,804,614 
9,164,084 
3,060,889 

17, 733,200 
257,61 

47,418,505 
2,711,819 
2,359,661 
4,153,021 

35,608,033 
547,212 

14,872,379 
2,941,719 
8,363,351 
4,799,553 
2,145,829 
8,013,095 

17,820,173 
3,285,852 
4,812,324 
2,622,051 
1,813,084 
1,090,238 
1,190,860 
8,414,962 
5,314,206 
8,503,997 
8,217,249 
130,298,804 


Total. 


*  3,913,562 
5,695,218 
104,089,107 
5,605,586 
2,136,645 

16,474,306 
2,066,023 
1,800,772 
1,922,146 
7,592,856 
2,850,443 
9,993,960 
1,914,355 
1,652,534 

12,950,588 
9,679,205 
1,271,638 
6,938,753 

18,233,056 
6,495,703 
6,736,753 
3,467,373 
1,436,781 

23,029,009 

28,593,032 


379,827,670 
199,312,779 


579,140,449 
14,642,8(13 


593,783,252 


493,327 
943,103 
5,478,183 

14,732,709 
1,720,879 
7,097.251 
99,930 

36,285,303 
2,035,790 
1,654,900 
3,306,202 

27,031,460 
354,154 

12,584,234 
1,677,184 
5,145,248 
2,916,952 
1,589,910 
6,391,988 

14,281,605 
1,981,038 
2,763,292 
1,595,601 
2,069,350 
879,758 
1,133,209 
7,316,302 
3,582,345 

14,022,126 
6,467,302 

75,746,304 


2,865,645 
3,199,877 

57,222,067 
4,347,320 
1,222,813 

11,969,815 
1,130,800 
963,125 
1,421,933 
5,008,554 
1,487,721 
5,584,879 
1,605,124 
2,532,450 
5,755,368 
7,713,032 
1,178,483 
4,563,299 

19,101,173 
7,424,76' 
5,559,439 
2,685,711 
771,911 

11,041,252 

24,818,907 


256,736,257 
168,976,856 


425,713,113 
132,602,879 


558,315,993 


From  United    From  United 


Kingdom. 


183,423 
77,246 
1,111,394 
397,112 
186  101 
229,013 
18,447 
130,394 
798,601 
152,489 
514,149 
11,678,278 
263,284 
2,211,248 
1,021,313 
563,343 
1,141,016 
172,784 
3,529,564 
527,675 
359,875 
429,743 
712,671 
41,718 
14,028 
345,218 
1,869.666 
1,384,201 
743,156 
1,002,211 
7,691,968 


171,941 
18,005 

5,500,289 
948,527 
69,411 
417,432 
815,746 
312,642 
346,302 

1,086,986 

1,157,603 
293,528 
640,356 
338,446 

1,690,860 

2,240,737 
109,713 

2,411,812 
512,936 

2,805,471 
447,732 
111,921 
87,035 
251,716 
18,052,335 


States. 


60,373,538 
20,702,907 


81,076,445 
3,836 


297,688 
766,803 
4,198,982 
11,714,696 
1,531,009 
6,836,789 
78,527 
36,154,247 
814,437 
236,095 
2,790,149 
14,278,702 
65,196 
8,568,153 
343,796 
4,484,558 
1,119,890 
470,722 
1,435,515 
11,670,990 
1,424,663 
2,011,064 
290,301 
1,885,426 
859,368 
770,441 
4,575,078 
1,868,266 
5,696,376 
5,450,263 
66,422,824 


2,635,981 
3,176,696 
50,592,101 
3,343,587 
1,077,360 
10,892,686 

313,358 

573,427 
1,007,385 
3,604,723 

111,059 
3,876,738 

188,030 
2,029,558 
3,921,022 
1,902,330 

954,  S60 
64,822 
2,539,257 
77,411 
4,380,456 
2,296,271 

475,167 
10,367,644 
5,281,874 


158,355,839 
125,349,686 


283,705,525 
132,592,115 


81,080,281  416,297,640 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported . 

Twelve  Months  Ended  June. 

1914. 

1915. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

Animals,  living — Total  

Cattle  

S 

11,403,27C 

$ 

14,076.357 

$ 

2,049,42C 

S 

11,894,726 

8,872,311 
844,30S 
127,620 

8,702,685 
2,405,07£ 
301,82c 

2,038^49f 

8,604,636 
348,039 
295,744 

Horses  

Breadstuffs— Total  ,  

152,863,482 

123,851,56^ 

97,171,51C 

6,849,542 

5,523,455 

2,327,287 
12,918,02? 
525,42: 

10Q  5'-i->  (T>4 

19,842,956 

O,  JO\  ),•)•'( 

902,603 

2,688,80-1 
862,65<i 
1,835,801 
9,149,183 
198,637 
79,339,565 
27,840,768 
4,805.173 
781,001 

2,085, 45C 
47,30f 
1,398,841 
3,267,361 
194, 12C 
79,974,753 
18,724,895 
110,093 
236. 07^ 

104,002 
701,931 
22,259 
970,505 
1,812 
3,732,654 
■    1  217,461 
3,734,550 
428,187 

Oats    

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Fish— Total  

19,663,158 

19,189,710 

5,651,714 

8,207,859 

Lobsters,  canned  

Salmon,  canned  

Fruits— Total  

2,903,915 
6,273,156 

4,084,609 
2,617,274 
5,160,519 

53,889 
1,120,877 
4,232,960 

1,359,002 
772,155 
17,285 

4,399,903 

3,762,538 

3,252,287 

216,289 

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Hay  

0,i1Z  L,o./>) 

5,342,088 
1,867,731 
8,852,665 

2,718,892 
2,926,830 
2,726,636 
7,344,276 

2,524,502 
1,239,538 
77,108 
5,872 

58,895 
1,667,29S 
222,847 
7,324,186 

Leather  and  mfrs.  of — Total  

Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

4,127,251 
3,152,309 
68,395,558 

0, 008, 002 
80,710,321 

3,1.)1 ,702 
33,565,269 

3,117,722 

2,166,011 

40,330,415 

1,204.894 
1,421,291 
0,310,498 

15;569,940 
3,776,171 
3,764. 273 
4,954,965 

13,556,356 
46,575 

1,959,918 
2,730,545 
9,367,838 
13,216,856 
12,115,897 
5,524,433 
19, 942.!  107 
13,512,817 
1,040,889 

2,531,172 
2,217,470 
7,313,147 
15,570,040 
28,393,556 
5,485,423 

1,100,519 
591,001 
1,002,649 
100 

18,948,035 
1,714,413 

Gold-bearing  Quartz  dust  etc 

Iron  flnH  fiit^^l  anH   mfrc:  of 

Nickel  

14,307,699 
16,200,635 

8  928  51  17 

^appr 

'636,'  154 

714,648 

71,451 

Provisions — Total  

25,404,746  49,388,007 

41,749,774 

5,801,975 

Butter  

322.518 
17,978,443 
4,602,905 
23,252,875 
2,978,521 
1.062,708 

615,770 
21,202,289 
17,518,179 
8,864,931 
3,885,278 
745,776 

150,694 
20,999,450 
15,013,474 
798,100 
366,872 
21.331 

243,228 
30,087 
1,824,306. 
7,996,104 
3,420,612 

594,344 

50,968,146 

53,289,843 

12,365.537 

38,804,685 

•  ■            BLTVPIlrtA  ;infl  r*flit»r 

1!                 r*J.II  L&WO   <WlvI                                                           .  . 

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp.  ...   

641,190 

1,535,876 
0,113,931 
1,871,200 
19,827,977 
2,193,15!) 

557,482 
7,269,375 
6,891,  162 

1,059,798 
1,076,276 
7,131,854 
2,055,498 
19,196,527 
3,231,365 
489, 360 

6,463,125 
9,267,036 

17.013 

980, 5<  >9 
6,719,102 
25,905 
1,500,007 
184 
479, 43S 

"  1, 389/161 

1,012,050 
82,750 
364,499 
2,015,135 
16,496,517 
3,192,387 
5.426 
6,468,125 
7,520,S4»- 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  ft x ported  : 

Canadian  produce  

3oin  and  bullion  

423, 827, <  Mill 
25.707,387 

149,534,  156 
21,227,610 

447,238,151 
54,442,421 

501,680,572 
77.715,149 

^323,497,431 
25,699,770 
249,197,201 
1.1  15 

249,198,310 

I70,294,7f9 
14,760,857 

135,055,566 
77.  119,219 

473,762,096' 

579,395,721  " 

202,  17  1,7  S3 
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OPENING  IN  FINLAND  FOE  CANADIAN  GOODS. 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  through  the  Russian  Consul  General 
at  Montreal,  a  communication  from  a  firm  in  Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  Finland, 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  an  import  business  from  Canada.  This  house,  which  would 
* vm  to  De  lir,ul.v  established,  having  connections  with  all  the  Finnish  bankers  and 
several  American  firms,  have  as  their  regular  customers  the  leading  business  companies 
of  Finland.  It  is  stated  in  the  contents  of  the  letter,  that  the  entire  cessation  of  the 
large  import  business  from  Germany  to  Finland  makes  it  necessary  to  buy  all  stuffs 
from  other  countries  and  it  is  supposed  that  Canada  will  be  able  to  take  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  business.  Moreover,  as  German  competitors  will  not  probably  have 
to  be  feared  for  many  years  to  come,  the  present  by  all  means  seems  to  be  the  most 
opportune  time  for  the  introduction  of  Canadian  products.  The  annual  imports  of 
Finland  from  Germany  varied  between  180,000,000  and  200,000,000  Finnish  marks* 
It  is  also  stated  that  Finland  imports  practically  every  kind  of  goods  and  the  extent 
of  the  market  for  general  merchandise  is  therefore  comparatively  great.  At  present 
the  house  in  question  is  buying  c.i.f.  Norway  and  Sweden  but  a  change  may  soon  be 
effected  that  would  permit  the  buying  of  goods  c.i.f.  Finnish  ports.  This  house  is 
working  as  sole  buying  agents  and  is  paying  cash  against  documents  on  a  bank  in 
London  or  against  three  months  London  bankers  rembours.  Canadian  merchandise 
firms,  who  are  interested  in  export  business,  may  obtain  the  name  of  the  house  in 
question  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
to  File  No.  A  1775.) 


INQUIRY  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  SPRUCE  SUPPLIES. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  been  informed  that  the  Office  of 
Works,  London,  England,  are  prepared  to  consider  prices  of  spruce  of  1,  2  and  3  inches 
thickness  up  to  3  to  9  inches  widths,  f.o.b.  Montreal. 

Information  is  asked  for  as  to  quantities  available  and  dates  of  shipment.  All 
details  should  be  sent  to  the  Acting  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London,  by  whom 
it  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Works. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TANNING  EXTRACTS. 

One  kind  of  tanning  extract  is  now  being  manufactured  in  Canada  and  sold  to  the 
leather  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  view  of  inquiries  which  have  been  made 
by  other  firms  as  to  the  prospects  for  interesting  themselves  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  these  extracts,  the  following  particulars  descriptive  of  different  methods  of 
manufacture,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Claude  Dyer,  Acting 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Leeds,  and  may  be  of  service. 


*  A  Finnish  mark  is  equivalent  to  19  -3  cents  in  Canadian  cui'rency. 
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DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  TANNING  EXTRACTS. 

In  an  article  which  appears  in  The  Leather  Trades'  Review  upon  this  subject,  it 
is  stated  that  few  developments  in  the  leather  industry  have  had  such  a  marked  effect 
as  that  of  the  making  of  tanning  extracts.  When  first  introduced  to  the  trade,  says 
this  journal,  they  had  a  poor  reception,  and  in  many  cases  there  was  a  good  reason  for 
this,  quite  apart  from  the  natural  conservation  of  tanners.  Only  a  small  minority  of 
the  early  experimenters  were  successful,  as  frequently  happens  when  a  new  product  is 
being  tested;  but  if  the  refined  extracts  made  to-day  be  compared  with  the  crude  pre- 
parations offered  to  the  trade  twenty  years  ago,  the  cause  of  failure  can  easily  be 
understood. 

The  making  of  extracts,  says  The  Leather  Trades'  Review,  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  reduced  to  a  fine  art,  and  tanners  and  chemists  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  continual  improvements  in  their  preparation.  There  is  the 
reverse  side  of  the  picture,  however,  for  the  blending  of  extracts  for  sale  under  special 
names  is  becoming  so  common  that  the  task  of  analysing  their  contents  is  often  a 
difficult  one;  although  this  is  not,  of  course,  a  serious  matter  where  the  product  is 
always  uniform  and  is  known  to  yield  satisfactory  leather. 

METHODS  OF  PREPARING  EXTRACTS. 

Extracts  are  prepared  in  five  forms:  (1)  Solid;  (2)  liquid;  (3)  paste;  (4) 
crystals;  (5)  powder.  Of  these  forms  the  crystallized  extract  is  probably  the  best,  as  it 
is  very  convenient  to  handle  and  is  generally  pure. 

'The  tanning  matter  is  extracted  by  adding  water  to  the  raw  vegetable  materials, 
and  heating  the  mass  until  sufficient  water  has  evaporated  to  allow  the  extract  to 
solidify  on  cooling.  The  evaporation  may  be  done  in  the  open  air  or  in  vacuum,  the 
latter  being  much  the  better  system. 

The  extraction  of  tannins  in  the  open  air  is  seldom  resorted  to  nowadays,  the  princi- 
pal materials  treated  in  that  way  being  gambier  and  cutch.  Even  in  these  cases  it  is 
probable  that  the  more  scientific  method  of  extracting  the  tannin  in  vacuo  will  dis- 
place the  old  method;  in  fact,  a  pure  scientifically-prepared  gambier  is  already  on  the 
market.  The  objection  to  open-air  evaporation  of  tanning  materials,  and  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  pyrogallol  group,  is  that  they  rapidly  darken  by  oxidation,  and 
this  change  of  colour  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  tanning,  besides  which,  a  naturally 
light-coloured  extract  is  much  more  valuable  than  a  dark  one.  The  crude  method  of 
making  extract  is  therefore  almost  sure  to  disappear  before  long. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  EVAPORATIVE  PROCESS. 

The  only  method  of  preparing  tanning  extracts  worth  considering  to-day  is  that 
aporation  in  special  apparatus  from  which  the  air  is  wholly  or  partially  excluded. 
A  typical  apparatus  which  is  in  successful  operation  in  many  extract  factories  is  shown 
in  fcho  illu-t  r;it  ion  above.  This  apparatus  may  consist  of  one  or  more  compartments, 
which  are  described  as  single  effect,  double  effect,  triple  effect,  or  multiple  effect,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Of  these  the  triple-effect  evaporator  is  the  most  useful  and  econo- 
mical tor  i lie  extraction  of  vegetable  tannins  on  a  large  scale. 


Patent  Film  Triple-Effect  Evaporator. 

This  evaporator  is  not  only  useful  to  the  extract  maker,  but  also  to  the  tanner, 
who  can  thereby  concentrate  and  purify  used  tan  liquors,  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted. 

The  advantages  of  a  triple-effect  apparatus  compared  with  a  single  effect  are 
mainly  economical,  for  the  cost  of  evaporating  2,240  gallons  of  water  daily  is  $3.40 
in  the  former,  as  compared  with  $8.82  in  the  latter  case. 

A  high  temperature  is  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  evaporation, 
and  this  would  no  doubt  be  harmful  to  many  tannins  unless  the  concentration  pro- 
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ceeded  rapidly.  This  evaporator  has  been  specially  designed  to  obviate  this  difficulty, 
and  the  liquid  only  remains  one  or  two  minutes  in  the  first  compartment  before  being 
drawn  off  into  the  next,  where  the  temperature  can  be  safely  lowered. 

The  working  of  the  apparatus  is  simple  and  automatic.  The  air  pump  is  started 
and  the  valves  set.  This  pump  sucks  in  the  liquid  through  a  pipe,  and  ejects  it  In  a 
concentrated  condition  through  another  pipe  leading  to  the  next  compartment. 

The  evaporator  takes  up  very  little  space,  and  can  be  used  equally  well  for  the 
treatment  of  either  small  or  large  quantities  of  liquid.  The  evaporator  is  used  solely 
for  making  liquid  extract.  It  would  be  quite  practicable,  though  probably  it  has  not 
yet  been  done,  to  convert  oak  bark  into  liquid  extract  soon  after  its  delivery  to  the 
tannery. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  longer  oak  bark  is  kept  stacked  the  better 
its  quality.  On  the  contrary,  analysis  proves  that  the  percentage  of  tannin  decreases. 
If  the  bark  were  ground,  chopped  and  leached  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  liquor 
were  then  concentrated  and  kept  in  air-tight  barrels,  the  full  strength  of  tannin  would 
be  preserved  indefinitely.  A  second  extraction  of  the  spent  bark  might  be  made  with 
warm  water  and  the  liquor  evaporated,  producing  an  inferior  but  useful  extract. 


EXTRACTS  IN  SOLID  FORM. 

In  the  preparation  of  some  kinds  of  extracts,  it  is  preferable  to  reduce  them  to  a 
solid  form.  In  this  case  the  concentrated  liquid  extract  is  transferred  to  a  vacuum 
apparatus,  the  vacuum  finisher  seen  in  the  illustration  below  being  largely  used  for 
this  purpose. 


Patent  Vaouum  Finisher. 
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A  third  form  of  extract  is  that  produced  in  crystals  or  powder.  For  this  purpose 
a  high  vacuum  is  accessary,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  a  continuous-working  vacuum 
drying  apparatus  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  illustration  herewith. 


Patent  Vacuum  Drying  Apparatus. 


The  concentrated  liquor  is  fed  in  continuously  at  one  end  of  the  apparatus  onto 
bands,  which  travel  over  steam-heated  trays,  and  the  dried  material  falls  off  the  bands 
at  the  other  end  into  a  receiver,  which  is  emptied  as  required.  The  liquor  is  only 
exposed  in  the  apparatus  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that  there  is  no  risk  of  damaging 
even  the  most  delicate  material. 


COUNTERVAILING  DUTY  ON  CANADIAN  REFINED  SUGAR. 

Official  notification  has  been  received  by  the  Department  to  the  effect  that  the 
Belgian  Government  recently  decided  to  suspend  temporarily  from  the  15th  of  June 
the  countervailing  duty  imposed  on  sugar  of  Canadian  origin,  and  the  necessary 
instructions  have  been  given  to  the  Customs  authorities  of  Belgium  in  the  part  of 
that  country  unoccupied  by  the  enemy.  The  Belgian  Government,  however,  has 
stipulated  that  their  action  must  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
Brussels  Sugar  Convention  as  soon  as  that  body  is  able  to  meet. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Belgian  Government  has  been  taken  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada,  who  pointed 
out  that  in  view  of  there  now  being  no  bounty  paid  to  Canadian  sugar,  directly  or 
indirectly,  either  by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  provinces  of  Canada,  that  the 
countervailing  duty  of  3-22i  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  imposed  by  the  Brussels  Sugar 
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Convention  should  no  longer  have  effect.  Upon  the  proper  representations  being 
made  to  the  British  Government  the  necessary  communications  were  had  with  the 
foreign  governments  interested,  Belgium  being  the  first  to  reply. 

It  is  expected  that  the  other  non-enemy  governments  who  are  parties  to  the 
convention,  viz.,  France,  Russia,  Holland,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Peru,  will  in 
due  time  also  make  the  necessary  reduction  in  their  tariff  regulations. 


MARKET  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bristol,  writes  as  follows  to  the  Depart- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  market  in  Great  Britain  for  hosiery  and  underwear;  owing 
to  conditions  brought  about  largely  by  the  war,  there  is  a  market  in  Great  Britain  for 
certain  classes  of  hosiery  and  underwear  in  the  cheaper  grades,  which  is  now  being 
supplied  by  United  States  manufacturers,  and  which  might  be  obtained  on  equally 
favourable  terms  from  Canadian  makers.  'The  following  are  the  items  chiefly  in 
demand : — 

Men's  fancy  heather  £  hose,  prices,  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  9d. 

Gent's  fleeced  shirts  and  pants  to  come  at  15s.  lid.  or  up  per  dozen ;  weight  about 
10  to  12  pounds. 

Ladies'  knitted  vests,  heavyweights  and  lightweights,  for  spring  and  autumn  wear, 
from  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Woollen  hose,  7s.  or  up  and  cotton  lines  from  4s.  or  up. 
Men's  cotton  blk.  £  hose  4s.  or  up. 
Women's  cotton  blk.  hose,  4s.  or  up. 

Samples  are  being  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  where  they 
may  be  seen  on  arrival  by  manufacturers  who  may  be  interested. 


MACHINERY  FOR  THE  MALAY  STATES. 

The  progressiveness  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  points  to  a  larger  market  for 
various  kinds  of  machinery,  writes  The  British  Export  Gazette.  Not  only  is  the  mach- 
inery imported  used  in  the  construction  of  important  public  works  but  tools  and  imple- 
ments are  also  needed  for  the  more  conspicuous  industries  of  Malaya,  viz.,  rubber  cul- 
tivation and  tin  mining.  It  is  stated  that  the  Malay  region  is  already  established  as 
an  importer  of  machinery  and  is  likely  to  provide  an  even  larger  market  in  the  near 
future.  As  Canada  is  becoming  more  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  Far  East,  the 
following  article  will  be  suggestive,  although  pointing  out  specifically  the  trade  open- 
ing for  Great  Britain  in  the  Malay  States: — 

IMPORTS   OF  MACHINERY. 

Imports  of  machinery  into  the  Straits  Settlements  amount  annually  to  well  over 
£400,000,  while  metals  and  general  hardware  account  for  over  £100,000  in 
addition.  Obviously,  the  market  is  one  which  British  manufacturers  of  engineering 
supplies  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  As  was  recently  pointed  out  by  our 
contemporary,  the  London  and  China  Telegraph,  engineering  work  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  existing  works,  but  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States  much  progress  is  noted.  During  1913  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  employed  OS  civil  engineers,  four  arclii- 
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teets,  five  electrical  engineers,  ami  one  mechanical  engineer,  besides  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  subordinate  staff.  This  staff  was  engaged  upon  road  construction  and  main- 
tenaneo,  public  buildings,  waterworks,  irrigation,  drainage,  and  antimalarial  drainage 
works,  dredging  harbours  aiul  rivers,  and  electric  works.  For  several  years  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  department  has  been  about  £1,000,000.  The  latest  expenditure  pro- 
vided  tor  a  new  electric  power-house  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  new  Diesel  engines. 


TOOLS,   IMPLEMENTS   AND  MACHINERY. 

Outside  of  government  work,  the  principal  field  for  manufacturers  lies  in  the 
supply  of  tools,  implements,  and  machinery  used  in  Malay's  important  industries — ■ 
rubber  cultivation  and  tin  mining.  To  help  in  obtaining  a  standard  for  rubber,  experi- 
mental vulcanization  plants  have  been  laid  down  in  Ceylon  and  Malaya.  Methods  of 
collection,  coagulation,  washing,  smoking,  and  drying  are  all  studied,  and  the  engineer 
is  being  called  upon  to  supply  mechanical  aids  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  raw  pro- 
duet.  Machinery  and  implements  likely  to  result  in  labour  saving  are  in  greater 
demand.  In  fact,  rubber  planting  is  no  longer  a  haphazard  affair,  but  has  become  an 
industry  calling  for  brains  and  personal  adaptability  and  the  employment  of  ingenious 
mechanical  devices  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  engineer  to  anticipate  and  supply. 

PROGRESSIVE   CHINESE  OWNERS. 

Iii  tin  mining  there  is  a  steady  tendency  toward  increased  plant  and  improvement. 
The  Senior  Warden  of  Mines,  Federated  Malay  States,  predicts  that  bucket  dredges 
will  be  used  more  extensively,  and  a  recent  feature  was  the  introduction  of  Holman 
pneumatic  stamps  at  the  Pahang  Consolidated  mine.  Mr.  Loke  Yew,  the  millionaire 
towkay  of  Kuala  Lumpur,  is  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  labour  saving  appliances,  and  the 
Hon.  Eu  Tong  Sen  introduced  a  Diesel  electric  plant  into  his  open-cast  mine  at 
Ampang,  Selangor,  last  year,  having  already  found  it  profitable  in  his  mines  at  Tekka, 
Kampar,  and  Chenderiang,  in  Perak.  Other  instances  might  be  cited  to  show  that  the 
Chinese  mine  owners  are  not  backward  in  utilizing  power  plant  for  development  of 
their  properties. 

CLASS  OF  MACHINERY  IN  USE. 

The  Societe  des  Etains  de  Kepong,  in  Selangor,  has  a  steam  electric  plant  which, 
in  the  generating  station,  consists  of  two  Boult  and  Labordiere  vertical  compound 
condensing  engines,  direct  coupled  to  two  3-phase  Schneider  alternators,  each  engine 
capable  of  developing  650  horse-power.  The  distribution  of  energy  is  at  500  volts,  and 
steam  is  supplied  at  210  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  by  two  Du  Temple  water- 
tube  boilers  fitted  with  Green's  economizers.  In  Tronoh  mine,  Perak,  wdiere  there  is  a 
labour  force  of  4,661  men,  plant  totalling  1,244  horse-power  was  used  in  1913.  Elec- 
trical energy  is  used  in  this  mine.  In  1913  the  Malayan  Tin  Dredging  Co.,  which  was 
the  first  to  start  bucket  dredging  of  any  magnitude  in  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
dredged  and  treated  579,014  cubic  yards  with  a  labour  force  of  54  men  and  300-horse- 
power  plant.  A  second  dredge  was  under  construction,  and  it  is  intended  eventually 
to  use  six  on  this  property.  The  senior  warden  expects  an  extension  of  this  method  of 
recovering  tin  ore,  although  it  is  not  capable  of  general  application  to  all  localities  or 
to  all  classes  of  country.  Hydraulic  mining  is  practised  extensively  in  Malaya,  there 
being  22  properties  worked  under  natural  head  and  seven  under  power  plants.  The 
Rambutan,  Ltd.  (Perak),  has  the  largest  pipe  line  in  the  Federated  Malay  States. 
It  conveys  2,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  from  the  Kinta  river  under  a  head  of 
350  feet.  It  is  remarked  of  the  hydraulic  works  of  the  Gopeng  Consolidated  and  the 
Tanjong  Eambutan  Companies  that  they  mark  a  great  advance  on  any  similar  works 
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in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  that  both  bear  evidence  of  careful  and  capable 
engineering.  Lode  mining  is  also  being  resorted  to,  and  this  gives  scope  for  the  intro- 
duction of  newer  types  of  machinery. 

LABOUR  SHORTAGE  COMPELS  POWER  INSTALLATIONS. 

Sufficient  detail  has  been  given  to  indicate  the  class  of  machinery  in  use  in 
Malayan  mining.  Had  the  supply  of  labour  been  unlimited,  it  is  just  possible  that 
there  would  have  been  less  readiness  to  utilize  power  plant  where  most  of  the  mining 
is  alluvial.  But  labour  has  to  be  imported  from  China,  and  the  numbers  fluctuate. 
In  1913  the  labour  force  (mostly  Chinese  immigrants)  amounted  to  225,405,  against 
211,490  in  1912.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the  total  horse-power  of  the  various 
mechanical  plants  employed  in  mining  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  for  a  period  of 
years,  and  taking  the  local  rate  of  eight  coolies  per  horse-power,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  aggregate  is  equal  to  a  labour  figure  of  206,048  in  1913,  as  against  148,120  in  1910. 


STEAM  BOILERS. 

The  inspection  of  steam  boilers  throughout  the  Federated  Malay  States  is  under- 
taken by  the  Mining  Department,  and  from  the  report  for  1913  we  find  that  there 
were  in  the  States  1,862  steam  boilers,  with  an  aggregate  horse-power  of  76,340,  against 
1,577  boilers  and  61,751  horse-power  in  1909.  We  give  in  tabular  form  an  analysis  of 
the  class  of  employment  of  the  boilers. 


Analysis  of  Industrial  Use  of  Boilers — 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1,344 

1,395 

1,457 

137 

133 

140 

70 

65 

90 

133 

168 

175 

1,684 

1,761 

1,862 

SUCTION  GAS  PLANT  INCREASING. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  boilers  idle  in  1913  wa? 
39,  as  against  41  in  1911  and  1912.  This  idleness  is  accounted  for,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  employment  of  more  efficient  plant,  and  in  a  report  for  1911,  the  following  state- 
ment, which  probably  provides  an  explanation  of  this,  is  made: — 

The  use  of  suction  gas  plant  is  increasing,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  insure 
that  there  is  proper  co-relation  between  the  engines  and  producers  and  between  the 
producers  and  the  class  of  fuel  employed,  an  expensive  failure  owing  to  neglect  of  these 
conditions  having  occurred.  Also,  there  is  a  tendency  to  place  too  much  reliance  on 
the  makers'  advertised  efficiency  of  their  plant,  instead  of  obtaining  competent  advice 
before  deciding  on  the  type  to  be  adopted.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
securing  plant  that  will  give  in  practice  good  economy,  and  that  is  at  the  same  time 
suited  for  the  duty  which  it  is  required  to  perform. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  above  quotation  to  the  subject  of  fuel,  an  important 
factor  wherever  power  is  installed,  and  we  might  conclude  this  article  by  directing 
attention  to  the  fuel  consumption  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  1913,  which  was 
as  follows:  Wood,  303,500  tons;  coal,  35,795  tons;  and  oil,  1,481  tons.  It  is  stated 
that  in  view  of  the  Rawang  coal  field  (in  Selanger),  prospective  purchasers  of  oil 
engines  of  all  classes  other  than  those  of  small  power  would  be  well  advised  it'  they 
were  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  gas  engines,  using  local  fuel,  especially  when  tin1 
uncertainty  in  the  price  of  oil  in  the  future  is  reviewed. 
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Doubtless  these  comments  have  been  noted  locally;  they  should  certainly  not  be 
overlooked  by  manufacturers  seeking  to  push  their  manufactures  in  Malaya. 


Horse-power  of  Mining  Equipment. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

h.-p. 

h.-p. 

h.-p. 

Steam  

8,826 

10,751 

9,351 

1,663 

862 

3,400 

6,479 

6,918 

7,239 

Hydro-electric  

1,500 

2,092 

1,625 

1,563 

1,318 

1,561 

250 
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1,247 

2,330 

20,623 

23,188 

25,756 

A  GROWING  MARKET. 


It  will  have  been  gathered  that  the  Malay  region  is  not  only  established  already 
as  an  importer  of  machinery  and  modern  manufactures,  but  is  likely  to  provide  a 
bigger  market  in  the  near  future.  The  authorities  in  British  Malaya  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  enterprising  policy  in  opening  up  the  country  and  enabling  the  inhabi- 
tant s  to  benefit  from  its  natural  riches.  Rubber  has  already  been  referred  to,  but 
pepper,  coffee,  copra,  pineapples,  sago,  and  tapioca  all  are  claiming  attention  to  a  more 
or  less  extent,  and  some  with  conspicuous  success,  making  demands  in  regard  to 
machinery  which  every  year  become  more  important.  Few  tropical  lands  hold  out 
better  prospects  for  rapid  and  immediate  development. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  August  4,  1915 : — 

Cheese- 
Bristol   77/  81/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   76/6  79/6  m 

London   72/  76/  n 

Glasgow   78/  80/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol    84/         88/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   78/  88' 

London   84/  88/ 

Glasgow   

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   .  

Liverpool   79/         82/    per  cwt. 

London  

Glasgow    78/  79/ 

Harris  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   82/  86/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   75/  85/ 

London   76/  82/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  August  7,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton     n  ii    . .    M 

Pork        it  .,  I,   

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon  

Beef    „ 

Hams   tt 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   ii 

Margarine   n 

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   m 

Milk,  cream       M 

Milk,  condensed     . . .  .  n 

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds. 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game  , 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   „ 

Barley   ,, 

Oats    „ 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1,004 

1(31,594 
71,623 
1,271 

13,178 


70,022 
328 
15,123 
4,573 

2,778 
8,090 


82,33(5 
30,044 
48,170 

283 
29,106 
1,017 
32H,S->N 
252 

5,400 


2,027,400 
208,  S00 
129,800 
340,600 
9,610 
2,160 
'.U  1,400 


4,206 
15,527 
287 

533 


*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  nol  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

in  pas1  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  articles  have  been  reprinted  on  the 
of  the  Panama  canal  Tor  the  various  months  of  its  operation  and  on  the  business 
of  the  canal  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  together  with  notes  on  the  shipping1 
facilities,  methods  and  regulations  in  vogue.  With  further  reference  to  these  articles, 
there  is  now  published  in  the  Canal  Record,  which  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
Panama  canal,  a  review  of  the  vessels  passing  through  the  canal,  and  their  net  tonnage 
1  as  the  tolls  taken  during  the  past  year.  An  interesting  comparison  is  also 
presented  of  the  Suez  and  Panama  canals.    This  article  is  herewith  reproduced: — 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  OPERATION. 

The  first  year  of  regular  commercial  operation  of  the  canal  was  completed  at  the 
of  business  on  Saturday,  August  14,  1915.    Commercial  operations  began  in  the 
morning  of  August  15,  1914,  with  the  start  of  the  Ancon  through  the  canal  on  the 
opening  voyage. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  1,317  ocean-going  vessels,  in  commercial  or  naval 
service  and  including  yachts,  passed  through  the  canal.  Their  aggregate  net  tonnage, 
Panama  canal  measurement,  was  4,596,644  tons,  and  their  aggregate  gross  tonnage, 
Panama  canal  measurement,  was  6,494,673  tons-  The  average  net  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  was  3,490.  '  The  average  gross  tonnage  was  4,931. 

As  divided  between  eastbound  and  westbound  movements,  661  vessels  passing 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  had  aggregate  gross  and  net  canal  tonnages  of  3,227,- 
7:>7  and  2,286,144,  respectively;  while  656  vessels  in  transit  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  had  gross  and  net  tonnages  of  3,266,916  and  2,310,500,  respectively. 

The  tolls  earned  during  the  year,  including  $114,085.89  levied  on  United  States 
Government  vessels,  but  not  collected,  amounted  to  $5,216,149.26.  The  earnings  by 
months  were  as  follows : — 

EARNINGS  FOR  YEAR. 


Gross  Earnings. 

Net  Earnings. 

August  15-31,  1914  

80 

$  88,401 

80 

September  

28 

265,600 

SO 

44 

366,786 

4S 

November  

..   381,533 

28 

369,161 

2S 

December  

  .    .  .  410,043 

60 

407,914 

SO 

."   419,037 

12 

398,601 

12 

  383,904 

96 

383,904 

96 

  560,784 

96 

551,092 

56 

  442,415 

49 

442,415 

49 

  547,054 

60 

522.676 

95 

  41,181 

55 

539,229 

05 

July  

  606,578 

77 

573,365 

67 

41 

192,912 

41 

Total  

  $5,216,149 

26 

$5,102,063 

37 

COMPARISON  OF  SUEZ  AND  PANAMA. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  figures  for  traffic  through  the  Suez 
canal  during  the  calendar  year  1914,  as  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Liver- 
pool and  London,  of  June  17,  1915,  on  the  basis  of  the  company's  annual  report. 
"During  1914,"  it  is  stated,  "4,802  ships,  representing  a  net  tonnage  of  19,409.495. 
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went  through  the  canal.  In  comparison  with  1913,  this  is  a  fall  of  283  ships,  and 
624,389  tons.  Commercial  traffic  shows  a  fall  of  784  ships  and  2,842,576  tons.  War- 
ships and  government  transports  show  an  increase  of  501  ships  and  2,218,187  tons. 
*  *  *  *  Yiom  the  1st  of  August  to  the  31st  December,  1914,  the  commercial  traffic 
of  the  canal  fell  off  nearly  40  per  cent;  an  important  compensation  for  this,  however, 
was  the  exceptional  activity  of  military  transports.  The  loss  which  the  company  sus- 
tained during  the  first  five  months  of  the  war  was  about  six  and  a  half  million  francs. 
The  total  receipts  for  1914  were  125,121,237-54  francs,  representing  a  fall  of  4,804,711 
francs  on  the  total  for  1913.  Expenses  totalled  32,940,674-77  francs.  These  were 
1,159,890  francs  less  than  in  1913.  The  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  was 
80,359,898-44  francs.  *  *  *  *  The  average  tonnage  of  ships  passing  through  the  canal 
in  1913  was  3,940,  and  in  1914,  4,042." 

If  Suez  and  Panama  canal  reckoning  of  net  tonnage  be  taken  to  be  practically 
the  same  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  seen  that  about  four  and  one-half  times  as  much  ton- 
nage went  through  the  Suez  canal  in  the  year  1914  as  went  through  the  Panama 
canal  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  The  number  of  ships  using  the  Suez 
canal  was  about  three  and  two-fifths  as  many  as  used  the  Panama  canal.  The  total 
receipts  at  Suez  (12i5,121,237-54  francs,  being  equivalent,  at  19-3  cents  per  franc,  to 
$24,148,398.85)  were  four  and  five-eighths  times  the  amount  of  tolls  earned  by  the 
Panama  canal  during  its  first  year  of  operation. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Government 
Railways,  Melbourne.  These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No. 
A-1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders 
close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  29352— October  27—2,000  yards  of  linen  fabric. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver  are  indicated  thus: — 
From  San  Francisco — September  28;  due  Melbourne,  October  19. 
From  Vancouver — September  29 ;  due  Melbourne,  October  23. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

Information  has  come  to  the  Department  that  hides  from  Uruguay  are  being 
shipped  to  United  States  ports  for  transhipment  to  Canada  through  German  firms 
in  Uruguay,  which  constitutes  virtually  trading  with  the  enemy. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  Canadian  firms  conducting  business  transactions  in 
Uruguay  should  do  so  through  British  or  neutral  firms  rather  than  through  the  agency 
of  German  firms,  however  much  these  may  be  disguised  by  working  through  inter- 
mediate sources. 

The  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London  has  also  forwarded 
t<>  the  Department  ;i  letter,  which  was  sent  to  an  English  firm  and  which  would  appear 
from  its  internal  evidence  to  be  probably  one  copy  of  a  circular  sent  to  a  number  of 
firms  in  Canada,  offering  the  services  of  a  Dutch  house  of  forwarding  agents  for  the 
shipment  of  Dutch  goods  to  the  Dominion  to  replace  goods  formerly  obtained  from 
pnemy  countries.  The  Dutch  firm  in  question  are,  however,  known  to  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  to  be  acting  as  agents  for  a  number  of  German  traders,  and  it  would 
appear  possible  that  they  may  be  endeavouring  to  export  enemy  goods  to  Canada  under 
the  glii3e  of  Dutch  manufactures. 
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TRADE  TABLES  IN  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

S  ural  tables  <>i'  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Canadian  export  trade  are 
published  in  tfee  Monthly  Keport  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for 
April,  which  ha>  ju-t  been  issued  and  which  will  be  supplied  to  applicants  without 
charge.  Among  the  tables  appearing  in  the  April  Monthly  attention  may  be  drawn 
to  the  following: — 

TRADE  OF  CUBA,  1914. 

Sjpeciafl  statistical  tables  relative  to  the  trade  of  Cuba  will  be  found  on  pages  10 
to  17  ot'  the  Monthly  Report  for  April,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  trade 
of  Cuba  for  the  year  1914  was  in  excess  of  that  previously  recorded.  Imports  for  1914 
were  slightly  less  than  for  1913  but  greater  than  for  any  earlier  year,  whilst  the  exports 
-  i tuted  a  record.  From  1910  to  1914  the  imports  increased  from  $103,446,127  to 
$134,008,138,  or  about  30  per  cent,  whilst  the  exports  increased  from  $114,039,483  to 
si 70.796,851,  or  about  18  per  cent. 

From  1910  to  1914  the  imports  into  Cuba  from  principal  countries  increased  as 
follows :— Argentina  from  $944,239  to  $1,457,633,  Belgium  from  $1,172,967  to  $2,636,- 
924,  British  India  from  $1,707,622  to  $2,896,929,  Germany  from  $6,850,476  to 
$8,275,766,  Spain  from  $8,857,287  to  $10,587,558,  United  Kingdom  from  $13,574,313 
to  $15,618,673,  and  the  United  States  from  $49,931,687  to  $71,420,042  or  about  42  per 
cent.  During  the  same  interval  the  imports  from  Canada  decreased  from  $l,737y763 
to  $1,664,902  and  the  imports  from  France  from  $10,679,843  to  $8,257,297.  Imports 
into  Cuba  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1914  amounted  to  about  53  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports.  The  large  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  is  due, 
in  a  large  measure,  to  the  tariff  concessions  granted  that  country  by  Cuba.  The  reduc- 
tion on  all  dutiable  imports,  except  tobacco  which  enjoys  no  rebate,  amounts  to  not  less 
than  20  per  cent,  and  in  some  instances  the  reduction  is  greater  than  20  per  cent.  The 
reduction  in  the  Cuban  tariff  on  fish,  iron  and  steel  wares,  whisky  and  brandies  of 
United  States  origin  is  25  per  cent;  on  butter,  flour  of  wheat,  corn,  cornmeal,  chemical 
products  and  simple  drugs,  musical  instruments,  cotton  goods  (not  knitted),  boots, 
shoes,  and  slippers,  common  soap,  writing  and  printing  paper  (except  for  newspapers), 
vegetables,  pickled  or  preserved,  and  wines,  30  per  cent;  and  on  cheese,  preserved 
fruits,  paper  pulp,  soaps,  not  common,  cotton  goods  (knitted),  cattle,  and  silk  and 
woollen  goods,  40  per  cent.  An  importation  is  shown  for  the  United  States  opposite 
every  item  in  the  Cuban  imports  classification  and  in  most  cases  the  articles  imported 
are  similar  in  character  to  those  that  Canada  has  for  export.  Imports  from  Canada 
in  1914  consisted  principally  of  codfish,  $530,546 ;  hay,  $71,329;  oats,  $292,933 ;  paper 
and  pulp,  $6,975;  meats,  $5,556;  potatoes,  $492,331;  pine  lumber,  $207,257,  and 
manufactured  wood,  $21,410.  For  further  details  as  to  imports  into  Cuba  with  pro- 
portion received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  see  table 
Xo.  2,  page  11,  of  the  April  report. 

The  exports  from  Cuba  to  principal  countries,  from  1909  to  1914,  increased  as 
follows:  Argentina  from  $792,558  to  $971,820,  Belgium  from  $271,168  to  $561,906, 
Canada  from  $1,096,738  to  $2,065,715,  France  from  $1,389,107  to  $2,651,792,  Ger- 
many from  $4,3.36,411  to  $4,436,040,  Spain  from  $537,847  to  $1,100,427.  United 
Kingdom  from  $11,017,096  to  $18,245,309,  and  the  United  States  from  $122,201,464 
to  $136,936,039.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  Cuba  is  destined  for  the 
United  States.  The  principal-exports  from  Cuba  to  all  countries  in  1914  were:  fruits, 
$2,819,112  (chiefly  pineapples  and  plantains);  cattle  hides  and  skins,  $2,530,132:  iron 
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ore,  $3,397,159;  sugar,  $119,742,942;  molasses,  $2,429,361;  manufactured  tobacco, 
$13,773,202;  unmanufactured  tobacco,  $19,007,213;  and  unmanufactured  w<  od.  $1,659,- 
519.  The  exports  to  Canada  in  1914  were  made  up  chiefly  of  raw  sugar,  $622,425- 
manufactured  tobacco,  $696,059;  and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  $742,229.  Fo*  further 
information  respecting  the  exports  from  Cuba,  with  proportion  sent  to  the  Unitedl 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  see  table  No.  3,  page  16,  of  the  above  men- 
tioned report. 

TRADE  OF  LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  1913. 

On  pages  18  to  21  of  the  Monthly  Eeport  for  April  will  be  found  special  statistical 
tables  respecting  the  trade  of  the  Leeward  Islands  for  the  year  1913.  It  will  be  noted 
by  reference  to  these  tables  that  the  imports  into  the  Leeward  Islands  for  the  year 
1913  were  less  than  for  1911  or  1912,  but  greater  than  for  any  earlier  year,  whilst  the 
exports  were  in  excess  of  those  recorded  in  any  previous  year.  Imports  into  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  increase  more  rapidly  from  British  countries  than  from  foreign  countries, 
whilst  the  opposite  is  true  with  regard  to  the  exports.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1913, 
the  British  Empire  was  credited  with  supplying  about  61  per  cent,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries 39  per  cent,  whilst  the  British  Empire  was  credited  with  taking  80  per  cent  of 
the  exports  and  foreign  countries  20  per  cent. 

All  the  islands  grouped  under  the  Leeward  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  are  parties  to  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement.  The  trade  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  islands,  viz. :  Antigua, 
Dominica,  Montserrat  and  St.  Christopher-Nevis,  and  consequently,  in  this  review,  will 
be  treated  as  a  party  to  the  trade  agreement.  The  trade  agreement  was  in  force  in  the 
Leeward  Islands  for  about  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1913,  and  thus  it  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  imports  for  that  year  with  the  year  1912.  From  1912  to  1913  the 
imports  from  all  countries  decreased  from  $3,004,349  to  $2,744,109.  Nearly  every 
country  shared  in  the  decrease  except  Canada.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
decreased  from  $1,226,828  to  $1,082,863;  the  United  States  from  $1,070,745  to 
$883,693,  while  the  imports  from  Canada  increased  from  $318,104  to  $414,557.  The 
principal  imports  from  Canada  to  show  increases  were:  carriages,  corn  and  wheat,  flour, 
of  wheat  and  pine  lumber,  while  the  following  imports  from  the  United  States  show 
decreases:  cornmeal,  flour  of  wheat,  hardware,  meats  and  pine  lumber.  From  L912  to 
1913  the  imports  of  flour  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  decreased  from  $236,272  to 
$104,755,  whilst  the  imports  of  flour  of  wheat  from  Canada  increased  from  $129,925  to 
$160,116.  For  further  details  respecting  the  imports  into  the  Leeward  Islands,  with 
proportion  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  see- 
table  No.  2,  page  19,  of  the  report  for  April. 

The  exports  from  the  Leeward  Islands  to  all  countries  from  1912  to  1913  increased 
from  $2,650,887  to  $2,682,988.  The  increase  in  the  exports  was  confined  wholly  to 
foreign  countries,  viz. :  from  $431,718  to  $552,960,  while  the  exports  to  British  coun- 
tries decreased  from  $2,219,169  to  $2,130,028.  During  the  same  period  the  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  $1,171,090  to  $1,196,392,  the  United  States  from 
$280,373  to  $454,712,  while  the  exports  to  Canada  decreased  from  $981,811  to  $853,706. 
The  principal  articles  exported  in  1913  were:  cocoa,  $119,511,  raw  cotton,  $415,980, 
times  and  lime-juice,  $:>9<i,933,  molasses,  $174,036,  essential  oils.  $113,008,  and  raw 
»mgar,  $92B;917.  The  principal  exports  to  Canade  were:  limes  and  lime-juice.  $4,122, 
molasses,  $95,787,  and  sugar,  $747,563.  From  1912  to  1913  the  exports  of  sugar 
decreased  from  $1,2O0,8?6  to  $923,917.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  9ugar  was 
wholly  responsible  for  the  falling  off  in  the  total  exports  to  Gaiiadia, 

TRADE  OF  NEWFOl  NDEAM),  1914. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  for  the  year  191  ( 
is  directed  to  the  special  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  22  to  31  of  the  report  for  the 
month  of  April.    The  imports  into  Newfoundlanfl  for  the  year  1914  won  less  than 
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ioi  1913,  but  greater  than  for  any  earlier  year,  while  the  exports  for  1914  surpass 
previously  recorded.  The  interchange  of  goods  between  Newfoundland  and 
foreign  countries  in  L914  was  greater  than  the  trade  with  British  countries.  About 
r  cent  of  the  imports  is  obtained  from  British  countries  and  40  per  cent  from 
foreign  countries,  whilst  38  per  cent  of  the  exports  is  sent  to  British  countries  and 
62  per  cent  to  foreign  countries.  During  the  year  1914  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  the  imports  from  any  other  country,  being  valued  at  $5,796,906. 
Canada  was  oexl  in  order,  supplying  goods  of  a  value  of  $4,861,047,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  was  a  good  third,  furnishing  goods  valued  at  $3,826,529.  The  United 
Kingdom  was  Newfoundland's  best  buying  customer  in  1914,  taking  products  of  a 
value  of  $3,266,44:6.  Brazil  was  next  in  order,  taking  goods  valued  at  $3,240,487, 
Canada  was  third,  being  credited  with  receiving  products  valued  at  $1,971,809,  while 
the  United  States  was  fourth,  taking  products  of  a  value  of  $1,679,362. 

During  the  year  1914,  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  were:  Agricultural 
implements,  $12,928;  apples,  fresh,  $47,974;  blankets,  quilts,  rugs,  carpeting,  etc., 
$51,968;  butter,  $92,475;  canvas,  sails  and  tarpaulins,  $25,558;  cabinetwares,  $44,778; 
cheese,  $66,833;  confectionery,  $28,977;  coal,  $711,417;  eggs,  $12,601;  flour,  $1,417,- 
338;  groceries,  $62,639;  hardware,  $63,465;  hay,  $82,93>3;  india-rubber  wares, 
$46,489;  leather,  $69,360;  leather  wares,  $14,917;  machinery,  $319,256;  meats, 
$139,427;  medicines,  $66,684;  molasses,  $23,064;  oatmeal,  $22,916';  oats,  $209,695; 
oilcake,  $4S,613;  oils,  $138,164;  oxen,  cows  and  horses,  $166,169;  paints  and  colours, 
$53,033;  potatoes,  $59,532;  salt,  $15,056;  ships,  $62,714;  stationery,  $59,311;  and 
i  .  $26,857.  For  further  information  respecting  the  imports  into  Newfoundland  and 
the  proportion  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
see  table  No.  2,  page  23,  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  April. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  Newfoundland  during  the  year  1914  were: 
Fish,  $9,620,714;  fish  oil,  $902,297;  iron  ore,  $1,370,375;  paper,  $1,795,488;  pulp, 
$312,676,  and  sealskins,  $350,794.  These  items  make  up  more  than  96  per  cent  of  the 
t  ital  exports.  The  principal  exports  to  Canada  were:  Fish,  $782,115;  fish  oil,  $41,178, 
and  iron  ore,  $863,769.  For  further  details  respecting  the  exports  from  Newfound- 
land with  countries  of  destination,  see  tables  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  pages  29  to  31,  of  the 
April  report. 


THE  TASMANIAN  MARKET. 

Tasmania  has  been  always  so  closely  associated  with  Australia,  that  its  trade 
ilities  have  been  perhaps  lost  to  view  in  the  larger  opportunities  of  the  Aus- 
tralian market.  With  the  extending  and  the  improving  of  the  harbour  at  Hobart, 
however,  thus  making  it  possible  for  ocean-going  steamers  to  berth  alongside  of  this 
port  and  discharge  cargo  with  the  utmost  despatch,  a  new  opening  presents  itself  to 
foreign  exporters.  As  it  is  supposed  that  nearly  every  kind  of  mineral  is  to  be  found 
in  payable  quantities  in  Tasmania,  possibilities  are  now  opened  up  for  the  absorption 
by  the  market  of  every  kind  of  mining  machinery.  Other  important  industries,  as 
agriculture  and  dairying,  will  also  tend  to  create  a  larger  market  for  foreign  goods 
and  machinery  in  this  intensely  British  market.  In  these  days  of  "  trade  within  the 
Emoire,"  Canada  can  doubtless  do  a  considerable  business  in  this  Australian  state, 
especially  as  there  is  a  direct  steamshiu  service  between  the  Dominion  and  the  south- 
en  stern  continent.  The  article,  which  is  herewith  reproduced,  is  taken  from  The 
British  Export  Gazette,  and  is  appended  to  show  more  tangibly  how  the  industrial 
exnansion  of  Tasmania  is  rapidly  developing  its  import  trade. 

IMPORTS  INTO  TASMANIA. 

Tasmania  is  so  thoroughly  English  in  its  commercial  affinities  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  its  merchant  firms  ever  had  a  European  buying  house  elsewhere  than 
in  the  home  country.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  State  is  car- 
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ried  on  either  direct  with  the  United  Kingdom  or  with  Australia,  in  the  latter  case  the 
bulk  of  the  goods  being  of  British  origin.  The  war,  therefore,  is  causing  no  dislocation 
of  trade  in  this  market,  except  so  far  as  freight  difficulties  have  a  hindering  eltect. 
But  this  should  by  no  means  be  taken  to  imply  that  Tasmania  is  in  any  sense  a  stag- 
nant market.  Considering  its  size  and  population,  the  latter  less  than  200,000,  the 
trade  is  remarkable  both  in  regard  to  volume  and  progressiveness.  Ten  years  ago 
imports  were  valued  at  about  £3,000,000;  they  are  now  nearly  £4,000,000  annually. 
In  other  words,  within  a  decade  the  trade  value  of  the  population  has  grown  from 
£14  16s.  to  £20  per  capita,  and  ranks,  therefore,  in  this  respect  with  New  South  Wales,. 
Victoria,  and  Western  Australia,  and  higher  than  Queensland. 

IMPROVING   THE  HARBOURS. 

Hitherto,  Tasmanian  trade  with  the  Mother  Country  has  been  carried  on  under 
considerable  disadvantages,  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  consigned  to  the  island  having  had 
to  be  transhipped  at  Melbourne.  'Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Tasmanian  Govern- 
ment, the  harbour  at  Hobart  is  being  extended  and  improved  beyond  all  comparison 
with  its  previous  state,  and  already  huge  ocean-going  steamers  are  able  to  berth  along- 
side and  discharge  cargo  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  direct 
trade  with  Great  Britain  resulting.  When  the  harbour  works  are  fully  completed,  for 
another  six  piers  are  to  be  constructed  in  the  near  future,  trade  will  receive  a  further 
impetus,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  preparations  which  are  being  made  by 
importing  firms  throughout  the  country  in  regard  to  the  anticipated  spurt. 

MINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  industrial  prosperity  of  Tasmania,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  mining' 
undertakings  and  dairying,  has  considerably  helped  forward  commercial  development 
both  in  regard  to  imports  and  exports,  while  irrigation  is  also  receiving  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  will  undoubtedly  result  in  much  larger  areas  being  brought  under  agri- 
culture. For  every  internal  activity  the  most  modern  ideas  are  prevailing,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  merchants  and  industrialists  alike  are  evincing  the  keenest  desire  to 
procure  absolutely  the  finest  and  latest  machinery  and  appliances  to  carry  out  the 
various  undertakings.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  naroour 
improvements  at  Hobart,  and  also  at  Launceston,  will  not  only  be  speedily  justified, 
but  will  almost  immediately  be  brought  into  full  service.  If  it  be  really  true,  as  is 
stated,  that  nearly  every  kind  of  mineral  is  to  be  found  in  payable  quantities  in  Tas- 
mania, possibilities  are  opened  up  for  the  absorption  by  the  market  of  every  kind  of 
mining  machinery.  Tasmania  mining  is  admittedly  in  its  infancy,  and  while  hitherto 
gold  propositions  have  attracted  most  attention,  others  are  only  awaiting  systematic 
enterprise. 

HORTICULTURE    AND  DAIRYING. 

The  opening  of  Australian  markets  to  Tasmanian  products  has  stimulated  many 
industries  in  the  island,  but  none  more  than  fruit-growing,  and  apples,  pears,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  and  black  currants  are  grown  to  perfection  and  in  larger  quanti- 
ties every  year,  apples  and  pears  especially  finding  a  ready  market  in  Great  Britain. 
The  satisfactory  increase  in  dairying  is  also  a  marked  indication  «»t'  the  forward  move- 
Blent  that  is  going  on,  but  under  the  co-operative  system  that  has  been  adopted  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  further  developments  in  this  direction,  the  Pact  that  the  island 
still  imports  dairy  products  indicating  the  scope  for  activities  that  remains.  For  the 
moment  the  progress  of  pastoral  industries  as  a  whole  is  hindered  by  the  extent  of  the 
forests,  hut  excellent  pasturages  exist,  and  the  breeding  of  stud  animal-  is  a  prolitable 
industry,  there  being  some  300,000  cattle  in  the  island. 
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America's  bid  for  the  trade. 

Tasmania  has,  Indeed,  a  big  commercial  future  before  it,  and  it  is  significant  how 
keenly  America  ie  taking  cognizance  of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  increasing  trade 
there.  American  engineers  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  mining  districts  studying 
the  needs  of  the  miners  in  regard  to  machinery,  and  it  only  recently  came  to  the 
writer'-  notice  that  a  well-known  American  exporting  house  actually  offered  to  under- 
take European  buying  for  a  Hobart  importer.  Tasmanian  importers,  however,  are  so 
intensely  British  that  they  will  not  easily  be  seduced  from  their  relationships  with  the 
Mother  Country.  It  is  for  the  latter  to  reciprocate  by  giving  the  closest  attention  to 
the  needs  of  this  small  but  important  state. 


CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 

A  proclamation  has  been  published  in  the  London  Gazette  of  August  21,  which 
adds  to  the  list  of  articles  which  will  be  treated  as  absolutely  contraband  in  addition 
to  thi  se  as  previously  stated  in  the  Royal  proclamation  of  December  23,  1914,  and 
March  11,  1915,  namely,  raw  cotton,  cotton  linters,  cotton  waste  and  cotton  yarns. 

This  proclamation  is  now  in  force. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  580,  581,  5S7,  592,  597  and  601,  the  following  notes 
taken  from  the  report  of  Enrique  B.  Margarite,  S.  en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street, 
Havana,  for  the  week  ended  August  20,  may  be  reproduced: — 

Fifth  in  128  pound  drums. — There  has  been  in  evidence  an  active  demand  for  had- 
dock, which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  arrivals  of  fishstuff.  A  falling  off  has 
taken  place  in  the  request  for  codfish  and  hake,  and  it  is  becoming  a  problem  to  dis- 
pose of  the  stock  already  in  the  market.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  7£,  haddock  at  7,  and 
hake  at  5£  cents  per  pound.    Becent  importations  have  been  as  follows : — 

Drums. 

August  17,  .per  ss.  San  Jose  <  •  293 

"      17,  per  ss.  Saratoga   1S9 

18,  per  ss.  Pastores   110 

( 'or/ fish  in  cases. — "During  the  week  ended  August  20,  there  has  arrived  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  codfish,  the  importation  being  as  follows: — 

Cases. 

August    1,  per  ss.  Turrialba   400 

"      15,  per  ss.  Noruega   200 

17,  per  ss.  San  Jose   114 

"      17,  per  ss_  Saratoga  

"      18,  per  ss!  Pastores   275 

19,  per  ss.  Chalmette   401 

Although  the  arrivals  have  been  unusually  large,  the  same  slack  demand  has  pre- 
vailed. Prices  have  been  maintained,  however,  and  an  increase  in  prices  is  expected 
to  take  place.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at  $12.50  and  other  sources  of  supply  at  $7.50 
to  $8.25  per  case. 
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Herrings. — There  are  few  stocks  on  the  market  but  the  price  of  $1.50  per  large 
box  remains  unchanged. 

Gouda  cheese. — On  August  15,  £,147  cases  of  Gouda  cheese  arrived  on  the  ss. 
Gorredijlc,  and  on  August  17,  the  ss.  Saratoga  brought  in  80  cases.  As  the  demand 
for  this  commodity  has  not  improved  and  as  the  arrivals  continue  to  be  heavy,  prices 
have  declined  and  Farmers'  cheese  is  therefore  only  quoted  at  26  to  28  cents  per  pound. 

Potatoes. — Recent  importations  of  potatoes  are  as  follows: — 

August  17,  per  ss.  Saratoga,  5,108  barrels  from  New  York. 
August  18,  per  ss.  Pastores,  3,459  barrels  from  New  York. 
August  18,  per  ss.  Ottar,  523  barrels  from  Baltimore. 
August  17,  per  ss.  San  Jose,  1,800  bags  from  Boston. 
August  19,  per  ss.  Santiago,  2,395  barrels  from  New  York. 

The  active  demand  for  potatoes  continues  to  remain  in  evidence  and  although  the 
arrivals  have  continued  heavy,  prices  have  been  sustained.  Potatoes  are  now  quoted 
at  2  7/8  per  barrel  and  1  3/4  cents  per  pound  of  potatoes  packed  in  bags. 

Exchanges. — New  York,  3  d/s,  1/8  per  cent  premium;  London,  s/d  at  $4.70  per 
pound  sterling. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TEABE. 

MARKET  FOR  MACHINERY  IN  COLOMBIA. 

Although  agricultural  methods  in  Colombia  are  at  present  very  backward,  capital 
is  scarce  and  holdings  are  small,  Mr.  Yice-Consul  H.  E.  Bowie,  of  Bogota,  says  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  most  important  future  for  machinery  of  all  kinds  in  that  country. 
In  general,  British  machinery  is  considered  to  be  the  best  made.  Imports  of  British 
machinery  for  the  larger  industries,  and  especially  of  boilers  and  steam  motors,  have 
a  very  firmly  established  reputation,  but  during  the  past  five  years  there  has  been 
serious  competition  from  the  United  States  owing  to  lower  freights  and  to  the  fact 
that,  although  American  machinery  is  considered  to  be  inferior  in  quality,  prices  are 
at  least  20  per  cent  lower.  Of  the  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  it  is  probable 
that  20  per  cent  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  5  per  cent  consists  of 
ploughs  and  agricultural  implements  and  15  per  cent  of  threshers  and  portable  engines. 
A  further  20  per  cent  is  imported  from  France  and  Germany,  and  the  remaining  60 
per  cent  is  supplied  by  United  States  firms.  British  ploughs  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  not  adapted  for  use  in  Colombia  on  account  of  their  weight  and  unsuit- 
ability  for  standard  use.  Light  models  suited  to  small  farms  have  obtained  the  pre- 
ference and  the  importation  of  American  machinery,  which  fulfils  these  condition*, 
is  rapidly  increasing.  British  spades,  hoes,  picks,  shovels  and  small  implements  hold 
70  per  cent  of  the  market,  such  goods  having  a  high  reputation,  whilst  similar  imports 
from  other  countries  have  decreased.  Horseshoes,  iron  tires  and  barbed  wire,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  which  is  used,  are  brought  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States,  cheap  iron  bric-a-brac  of  all  descriptions  being  imported  from  Germany.  The 
consul  particularly  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  British  firms  to  the  subject  of 
packing.  Although  British  exporters  are  the  most  careful  in  this  respect,  many 
factors  have  to  be  considered  by  them,  and  there  are  several  improvements  to  be  made. 
The  Colombian  tariff  is  high,  and  packing,  which  is  included  in  the  assessing  of  the 
duty,  must  be  both  light  and  strong;  means  of  eomniunicat  i  >n  are  had;  merchandise 
is  constantly  transhipped,  under  the  most  primitive  conditions,  from  trains  to  steam- 
boats and  vice  versa;  mule  transport  is  still  the  chief  method  throughout  the  country 
and  the  mule  roads  are  largely  narrow  mountain  trails.    British  exporters,  and  chiefly 
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manufacturers,  appear  to  be  still  unaware  of  these  conditions,  and  it  often  happens 
that  orders  Bent  homo  for  mule-loads  result  in  their  execution  in  indivisible  quanti- 
ties  weighing  from  11  to  L8  quintals  (2,425  to  3,968  pounds).  Much  inconvenience 
has  been  caused  by  inattention  to  these  requirements,  which  have  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  to  British  firms.  Finally  it  may  be  observed  that  all  indications  for 
handling  written  on  the  oases  is  quite  ineffective,  the  peons  being  nnable  to  read  for 
the  most  part,  while  as  regards  the  rest  the  instructions  are  ignored. — (The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Journal.) 

THE  GRAIN  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  RUSSIA. 

It  is  stated  that  the  total  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  grain  in  the  port  of  Odessa  is 
not  more  than  lM>,S00  short  tons,  but  that  the  quantity  of  the  last  crop  of  grain  on  hand 
in  the  country,  which  might  eventually  be  exported  through  Odessa,  amounts  to  900,- 
000  to  1,050,000  tons. 

The  stocks  of  wheat  and  rye  now  on  hand  at  Odessa  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
during  the  two  previous  years,  whereas  stocks  of  barley  and  corn  appear  much  larger. 
The  explanation  given  was  that  the  Kussian  Government  has  purchased  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  and  rye,  whereas  barley  and  corn  have  not  been  similarly  purchased  and 
could  not  be  exported  by  the  usual  route. 

The  stocks  in  Odessa  in  June  of ,  the  last  three  years  of  the  four  most  important 
grains  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  3,870  short  tons  in  1913,  3,060  tons  in  1914,  and  2,700 
tons  in  1915;  rye,  3,600  tons,  90  tons,  and  54  tons  in  the  respective  years;  barley,  2,340 
tons,  900  tons,  and  14,400  tons;  corn,  3,960  tons,  1,260  tons,  and  7,920  tons. 

In  normal  times  the  stocks  of  wheat  in  June  in  Odessa  would  represent  the  entire 
amount  of  wheat  harvested  in  the  districts  tributary  to  Odessa,  because  all  the  grain 
of  the  old  crops  would  have  been  shipped  out  from  the  country  estates  and  farms 
where  grown  to  Odessa.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  granaries  of  estates  and 
farms  are  overloaded  with  grain  left  over  from  the  last  crop.  The  grain  can  be  moved 
only  within  the  limits  of  the  same  district,  but  not  from  one  district  t©  another,  the 
object  of  such  restriction  being  to  prevent  speculation. 

It  is  understood  that  growers  of  wheat  and  rye  in  the  black-earth  country  of  South 
Russia  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  embarrassment  in  consequence  of  not  being  able 
to  ship  from  Odessa  this  year.  !The  demand  from  Russia  itself  has  proved  unex- 
pectedly large.  Moreover,  the  banks  have  assisted  the  farmers  and  estate  owners  to 
hold  unsold  portions  of  their  grain.  There  has  been  no  need  for  sacrifice  sales,  and 
the  prices  paid  have  been  satisfactory. 

It  was  further  mentioned  that  if  the  route  through  the  Dardanelles  should  be 
opened,  probably  no  heavy  over-sea  export  movement  from  Odessa  would  develop 
suddenly.  Even  though  stocks  of  old  wheat  in  the  country,  together  with  wheat  to 
arrive  from  the  new  crop,  might  seek  such  outlet  for  exportation.  The  necessity  for 
holding  back  large  supplies  as  food,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  freight  service  of 
the  railways  is  largely  given  up  to  military  work,  would  make  any  rapid  movement  of 
wheat  to  Odessa  unlikely.  Moreover,  as  the  financial  position  of  Russia  makes  it 
desirable  that  existing  high  prices  for  grain  should  be  fairly  well  upheld,  since  grain 
is  Russia's  best  cash  asset,  the  Government  would  probably  discourage  any  sudden 
heavy  export  movement  such  as  might  tend  seriously  to  depress  the  world's  wheat 
markets. 

Exports  of  grain  from  Odessa  have  varied  considerably  during  the  last  10  years, 
but  the  average  has  been  about  1,350,000  tons.  Odessa  was  at  one  time  the  chief  grain- 
exporting  port  of  South  Russia,  but  it  has  been  losing  ground  in  recent  years  to 
Xikolaief  and  Kherson,  nearby  ports  of  the  Black  sea,  and  to  Rostof,  on  the  sea  of 
Azof.  Last  year  Nikolaief  exported  about  30  per  cent  more  grain  than  Odessa,  while 
Rostof  exported  about  the  same  quantity  as  Odessa,  and  Kherson  not  much  less. — 
(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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The. Argentine  imports  for  the  year  1914  were  £28,860  less  than  in  1913.  This 
sum  is  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner:  Germany,  43-9  per  cent;  Austria,  57 
per  cent;  Belgium,  44-7  per  cent;  Spain,  30-5  per  cent;  France,  41-1  per  cent;  Italy, 
28-5  per  cent;  Netherlands,  31-2  per  cent;  United  States,  40-8  per  cent;  United 
Kingdom,  29-3  per  cent.  The  Argentine  exports  for  the  entire  year  of  1914  were 
£25,910,328  less  than  in  1913. 

The  paper  money  circulation  in  Argentina  amounts  to  about  £69,600,000,  of  which 
the  banks  hold  more  than  45  per  cent.  Returns  for  March  31,  1915,  show,  however, 
the  total  circulation  of  £79,000,000,  of  which  the  banks  hold  55  per  cent.  These  figures 
are  undoubtedly  interesting. 

There  is  a  steady  and  increasing  market  for  sugar  machinery  in  the  Argentine. 
The  total  area  under  cane  cultivation  in  1914  was  269,230  acres,  producing  3,653,331 
metric  tons  of  sugar  cane,  and  yielding  335,956  metric  tons  of  sugar  of  nearly  9-2  per 
cent.    During  1914  42  sugar  mills  were  in  operation. 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  high-grade  flasks  and  bottles  for  drug  store  shelves, 
and  also  for  large  fancy  displayed  jars.  Graduating  cylinders  are  also  in  demand; 
likewise  boot  brushes  at  the  price  of  from  Is.  to  22s.  per  dozen.  Perfumery  of  well 
known  names  sells  extensively  in  Argentina;  any  new  kind  would  find  a  market  if 
properly  started  by  advertising. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  all  over  Argentina  for  ginghams  in  the  chief  grades, 
and  red-striped  cloth  is  very  popular.  There  is  also  a  steady  demand  for  zephyrs,  both 
dressed  goods  and  as  shirtings;  in  the  zephyrs  27-inch  goods  are  used  for  dress 
materials,  but  of  the  two  the  32-inch  width  sells  best.  Corduroy  is  also  in  demand. 
Several  of  the  best  importers  in  flannelette  are  open  for  offers  and  samples.  Stoves 
and  fire-places  are  coming  more  in  vogue.  The  price  of  fuel  in  the  Argentine  being 
high,  the  importer  is  anxious  to  handle  a  stove  which  is  most  economical  in  fuel.  Of 
the  many  articles  now  wanted  we  would  mention  cut-nails,  iron  and  steel  hoops, 
cotton-seed  oil,  paint  materials,  cement,  wire  and  drug-store  supplies. — {Kelly's 
Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

METHODS  FOR  TRADING  WITH  BRAZIL. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Para  reports  that  he  is  informed  by  a  large  importer  at  that 
town  that  German  trade  has  won  its  success  there  through  readiness  to  consult  local 
conditions,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  taste  in  quality  and  designs,  but  also  in  packing 
and  get-up  generally.  Thus,  in  some  classes  of  goods,  customs  duties  are  payable  on 
the  gross  weight,  in  which  case  cardboard  boxes,  the  cards  on  which  goods  such  as 
combs  are  mounted,  etc.,  are  included  and  pay  duty  at  the  same  rate  as  the  goods. 
In  many  cases  British  goods  which  might  compete  with  German  articles  in  both 
quality  and  price  are  packed  in  heavy  receptacles  which  increase  so  much  both  the 
freight  and  the  customs  duties  that  importers  cannot  afford  to  stock  the  British 
products.  The  German  goods  are  packed  so  as  to  minimize  both  freight  and  duty, 
and  so  avoid  this  loss. 

The  consul's  informant  also  states  that  in  many  cases  he  has  sent  samples  of 
goods  to  British  manufacturers  who  have  refused  to  make  the  article  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  require  new  machinery.  He  has  then  applied  to  German  manufacturers 
in  a  small  way,  who  would  be  glad  to  start  an  export  trade  beginning  witli  shipments 
of  say  £500  or  £600.  In  every  such  case  a  German  bank  or  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion has  advanced  the  amount  necessary  to  lay  down  the  new  plant  and  the  order- 
have  been  accepted.  The  cost  of  the  machinery  was  deducted  in  instalments  from  the 
invoices,  and  in  a  short  time  a  prosperous  industry  was  created. 

The  Germans  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Brazilian  Customs  tariff,  and  by 
adjusting  the  weight  of  their  packages  so  as  to  save  their  customers  as  much  expense 
as  possible  at  the  other  end,  in  order  to  leave  a  margin  for  a  sufficient  pi  out  to  both 
i  hi  porter  and  retailer,  have  secured  the  market, 
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With  regard  to  travellers,  fcfte  system  employed  by  German  and  Italian  organiza- 
wherebj  several  firms  cambine  to  send  a  representative  at  their  joint  expense, 
bringa  them  in  trade  which  a  single  firm  could  not  obtain.    Further,  by  dealing  with 
r<  3]  msihle  wholesale  importers  only  they  avoid  bad  debts,  while,  too  often,  the 
'i  traveller  si  lls  to  small  retailers  with  little  or  no  capital,  at  the  same  price  as 
to  the  wholesale  agents.    The  consequence  is  that  the  latter  refuse  to  deal  with  the 
British  traveller  again,  and  they  also  "boycott"  the  retailer,  who  soon  goes  bankrupt 
1  the  Para  market  gets  a  bad  name  for  commercial  dishonesty,  which  the,  whole- 
sale importers  do  not  deserve. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

GRAIN  ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ARGENTINA. 

The  question  of  the  installation  of  an  extensive  system  of  grain  elevators  in 
Argentina  is  again  to  the  fore.   Eepresentatives  of  a  Canadian  firm,  accompanied  by  a 
I        mi  ni  capitalist,  have  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  in  furtherance  of  a  proposal  made 
by  them  a  short  time  ago  for  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  elevators  throughout 
real  zones  of  the  Republic,  with  terminal  stations  at  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and 
Bahia  Blanca.    From  the  somewhat  meager  details  of  the  scheme  at  present  available 
fcher  that  the  constructing  syndicate  is  prepared  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  instal- 
lations on  the  basis  of  payment  in  Government  bonds  at  5  per  cent  interest  and  1  per 
cen1  amortization,  redeemable  in  twenty  to  twenty-five  years;  also  that  it  is  not  con- 
ted  that  they  should  intervene  in  the  operation  of  the  elevators.    The  Govern- 
ment would  decide  upon  the  places  at  which  each  elevator  would  be  erected,  the  capa- 
>  -ted  for  those  in  the  rural  districts  being  1,000  tons  each.   The  three  gentle- 
i   red  to  are  at  present  making  a  rapid  tour  of  the  cereal  zones,  accompanied 
by  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  specially  deputed  to  conduct  them. 

It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  agreement  under  consideration 
mid  be  that  the  three  terminal  elevators  at  Rosario,  Bahia  Blanca,  and  Buenos 
Aires  would  have  to  be  completed  and  delivered  to  the  Government  within  fifteen 
months  of  signing  the  contract.  The  other  (smaller)  elevators  would  be  delivered  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  per  month,  after  allowing  the  time  necessary  for  the  reception  of 
reign  materials  required  in  their  construction.  Incidentally  a  special  fleet  of 
steamers  would  be  chartered  to  bring  down  these  materials  (from  the  United  States 
presumably).  It  is  possible  that  at  the  present  stage  of  the  negotiations  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve  as  to  the  suggested  terms  of  the  .agreement  has  to  be  maintained. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  none  the  less,  that  as  soon  as  the  public  interest  permits  due  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  for  examination  of  the  scheme. 

There  is  no  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  urgent  desirability  of  introducing  the 
elevator  system  in  Argentina.  Expert  authorities  have  urged  it  for  years.  Only  two 
years  ago  a  serious  proposal  was  presented  to  the  Argentine  Government  by  a  well- 
m  Chicago  firm,  backed  by  banking  houses  of  the  highest  standing.  That  pro- 
posal involved  three  terminal  elevators  (likewise  at  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  Bahia 
Blanca)  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  metric  tons  each,  and  150  district  elevators  of  750 
each.  The  scheme  allowed  for  an  eventual  increase  to  eight  terminal  installa- 
tions and  400  district  ones.  The  then  proposing  company  desired  to  exploit  the  cereal 
storage  business  under  ample  Government  surveillance.  The  negotiations  fell  through. 
Other  proposals  are  now  being  submitted  to  the  Government  by  responsible  American 
parties. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

LAMPS  IN  CHINA. 

The  value  of  the  total  net  imports  of  lamps  and  lamp  ware  into  all  China  was 
about  £89,162  in  1909  and  £162,718  in  1912.  In  1911  Germany  was  first  among  the 
countries  supplying  these  imports,  but  in  1912  went  to  second  place,  with  Japan  lead- 
ing.   The  trade  with  the  United  States  in  this  line  of  goods  has  grown  rapidly  during 
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the  last  few  years,  American  goods  ranking  third  in  value  in  1912.  In  1913  China's 
net  imports  of  lamps  and  lamp  ware  had  a  gold  value  of  £200,119,  but  information  as 
to  the  share  of  this  trade  held  by  the  various  countries  in  that  year  is  not  available. 
There  is  a  big  market  for  lanterns  of  all  kinds  in  China,  including  a  special  kind 
used  by  rickshaw  coolies.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  "  storm  lanterns,"  large  quan- 
tities of  which  are  bought  by  Chinese  railway  and  mining  companies.  These  lanterns 
have  thus  far  been  imported  chiefly  from  Germany,  though  the  Japanese  are  now 
competing.  They  should  be  strong  and  provided  with  a  lightning  protector.  They 
are  carefully  packed  five  dozen  to  the  case,  and  cost  about  lis.  G-d.  per  dozen  c.i.f. 
Shanghai.  Large  quantities  of  lamps  are  shipped  from  Shanghai  to  the  interior.  An 
especially  active  business  is  done  in  hanging  lamps,  most  of  which  are  manufactured 
in  Germany.  The  best  selling  size  is  ten  line.  Each  piece  should  be  complete  with 
chimney,  wick,  and  shade.  The  wholesale  price  for  these  lamps  is  95s.  per  case  of  100 
pieces  c.i.f.  Shanghai.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000  cases  a  year  may  easily  be  sold  in 
Shanghai.  There  is  also  a  market  for  larger  sizes  and  better  qualities. — (The  Iron- 
monger.) 

SCARCITY  OF  BUTTER  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Australia  is  experiencing  a  marked  scarcity  of  butter.  It  has  been  forced  to 
become  an  importer  instead  of  an  exporter  of  this  article.  As  is  the  case  with  other 
necessities,  prices  are  fixed  during  the  war  by  the  governments  of  the  several  Austra- 
lian states.  The  steamer  Colusa  reached  Sydney  July  19  from  San  Francisco,  having 
on  board  1,000  cases  of  American  butter  consigned  to  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment. It  was  expected  that  the  marketing  of  this  shipment  would  be  accompanied  by 
a  proclamation  increasing  the  price  by  3d.  ($0.06)  per  pound. 

About  a  week  later  a  second  shipment  of  American  butter  came  on  the  Ventura, 
this  also  consisting  of  1,000  cases.  The  butter  was  graded  into  seven  sections.  It  was 
declared  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  These  consignments  were  distributed  by  the  State 
Government,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  butter  board.  Of  the  1,000  cases  received  on 
the  Ventura  the  attorney  general  reserved  150  for  hospitals  and  various  charitable 
institutions. 

Local  butter  was  practically  unobtainable  at  that  time,  and  the  shortage  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  Australian  people.  Quotations  at  Sydney  on  July  28 
were:  Wholesale,  where  new  boxes  are  used — First  grade,  $45.41  per  hundredweight 
(hundredweight  =  112  pounds);  second  grade,  $44.20;  third  grade,  $42.98;  these 
prices  to  include  $0.36  charge  for  boxes  and  the  usual  cartage  charge,  not  exceeding 
$0.12  per  hundredweight.  Where  new  boxes  are  not  used — First  grade,  $45.05  per 
hundredweight;  second  grade,  $43.83;  third  grade,  $42.62;  including  boxes  and  cartage 
charge.  Retail  prices  were  $0.04  in  addition  to  the  wholesale  prices. — (United  States 
Commerce  Reports.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  FINLAND. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Helsingfors  reports  that  the  trade  and  industry  of  Finland  have, 
during  tlie  war,  suffered  a  good  deal  loss  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  after  the 
disturbing  effect  produced  by  the  first  news  of  hostilities  had  subsided. 

Many  of  the  industries  of  Finland  are  largely  dependent  on  foreign  raw  material, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  approximate  figures.  In  1912  the  total  value  of  the 
industrial  products  of  Finland  was  estimated  at  about  £23,148,000,  and  of  the  raw 
materials  used  therein  at  612,^8,000.  Of  the  latter  amount,  articles  partly  manu- 
factured in  Finland  accounted  for  £2,593,000  and  non-tnanu I'aet tired  Finnish  goods 
for  £4,444,000.     Non-Finnish  raw  materials  amounted  to  6^,556,000.     Of  these  r:ov 

materials,  a  large  portion  was  received  from  Russia. 

Some  of  the  principal  classes  of  goods  imported  into  Finland  from  Germany  in 
1013  were  as  follows:    Groceries  and  relish,  beverages,  spinning  material,  yarn,  thread 
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and  rope  work,  textiles,  ready-made  clothes,  oils,  fats  and  their  products,  chemical 
ances  and  materials,  metal  and  metal  work,  machines,  motors,  apparatus  and 
instruments,  watch  and  clock-making  instruments,  vessels  and  boats,  fancy  goods. 

One  "t"  the  ways  in  which  Germany  has  been  accustomed  to  gain  a  footing  in  the 
local  market  is  through  sending  a  great  number  of  commercial  travellers  to  Finland, 
wla>  know  the  language  and  the  customers.  This  has  not  been  practised  to  the  same 
extent  by  British  firms,  but  in  cases  where  the  latter  have  done  so,  good  results  have 
followed.  One  point  may  be  specially  noticed,  British  firms  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  goods  such  as  chemicals  and  soft  goods  in  general,  comprising  cloths,  etc., 
through  German  merchants,  who  have  adapted  the  goods  to  the  relatively  small  Finnish 
market,  by  splitting  up  the  parcels  into  suitable  quantities  and  supplying  the  goods 
by  transhipment  from  Hamburg.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  method  of  trade  is  detri- 
mental to  the  Tinted  Kingdom  and  beneficial  to  Germany,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
country  derives  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  goods,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the 
producing  country  out  of  touch  with  the  customer. 

British  machinery  seems  to  be  almost  too  strongly  made  and  is  practically  never 
worn  out.  The  German  firms  appear  to  aim  at  making  machines  which  will  last  a 
certain  number  of  years;  they  work  out  the  exact  structural  strength  required,  one 
result  of  which  is  that  their  machinery  can  be  sold  at  a  good  profit,  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  the  British  article.  German  machines  of  good  make  will  do  what  is  claimed  for 
them,  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  generally  do  about  20  per  cent  more.  This 
sounds  well,  but  the  result  is  that  the  German  manufacturers  can  sell  at  a  lower  price 
an  article  that  is  20  per  cent  inferior  to  the  British  one,  although  offered  as  of  equal 
value. 

Freights. — The  high  freight  rates  charged  by  the  Finland  line  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  competing  line  of  steamers  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Helsingfors.  The  German  line,  whose  steamers  ran  between  Hamburg,  Stettin  and 
Helsingfors  in  peace  times,  charged  very  low  freights,  and,  partly  in  consequence  of 
this,  German  goods  often  had  the  preference. 

A  firm  of  forwarding  and  shipping  agents  at  Stettin  facilitated  enormously  the 
transport  of  goods  to  Finland  (and  other  countries),  and  by  employing  that  firm,  local 
buyers  could  obtain  considerably  cheaper  freight  rates  and  greater  facilities.  By  that 
means  goods  were  delivered  at  the  consignee's  door,  and  in  every  way  transport  was 
made  convenient.  Goods  were  sent  more  cheaply  from  the  United  Kingdom  via  Ham- 
burg than  by  direct  liners. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

JAPANESE  DEMAND  FOR  IRON  MANUFACTURES. 

The  most  important  now  in  demand  are  iron  pipes,  rails,  bars,  angle  iron,  and 
nails.  'The  constant  increase  in  the  use  of  gas  in  Japan  causes  a  big  demand  for 
piping.    American  pipe  is  liked  because  it  is  more  malleable  than  that  from  other 

countries. 

Our  total  imports  of  rails  reach  a  value  of  some  $1,992,000  a  year,  about  half  of 
which  come  from  the  United  States,  and  more  would  come  if  the  American  rail  were 
not  higher  in  price  than  the  German,  yet  the  former  has  the  advantage  in  strength 
and  weight  and  is  very  suitable  for  electric  railways.  German  light  rails  are  usually 
below  30  pounds  to  the  foot,  while  American  are  from  30  to  120 ;  consequently  the  Ger- 
man rails  are  used  mostly  for  Japanese  light  railways.  The  growing  industry  in 
electric  railway  enterprise  in  Japan  promises  to  make  the  demand  for  rails  continue. 

In  various  kinds  of  machinery  there  is  room  for  further  imports.  Among  the 
more  important  of  such  machines  are  electric  generators  and  motors,  sewing  machines, 
and  lathes.  Agricultural  implements,  gas  meters,  cranes,  pumps,  steam  boiler  and 
turbine  engines,  and  paper-making  machinery  are  also  imported.  In  locomotives 
and  railway  carriages  the  development  of  facilities  of  communication  will  enhance  the 
future  demand. 
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In  paraffine,  leaf  tobacco,  raw  rubber,  salted  salmon  and  trout,  aluminium,  zinc, 
mineral  oils,  pulp,  resin,  printing  paper,  acetate  of  lime,  watches,  and  bicycles  there 
is  a  considerable  importation  from  the  United  States,  and  in  future  an  increase  is 
probable.  Other  articles  of  promise  are  carbolic  acid,  soda,  formalin,  other  chemicals, 
gold  and  silver  solution,  hops,  pulp,  dyes,  paints,  woollen  goods,  papers,  soaps,  perfumes, 
etc. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  August  26,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 


Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  •  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

Bushels. 

14,064 
23,899 
15,512 
124,040 

7,668 
18,274 
29,379 
26,467 

4,842 

69,550 
4J64 
338,459 

Bushels. 

2,744 
9,097 
4,523 
35,064 

1,784 
2,159 
13,933 
2,215 

26,545 
255 
11,297 

Bushels. 

6,596 
1,886 
2,410 
4,707 

3^426 
2,895 
1,308 

Bushels. 

2,588 
87,870 
147,825 

243,799 
106,817 

Bushels. 

25,992 
122,752 
170,270 
163,811 
251,467 
130,301 

34,433 
185,480 
7,057 

352,327 
35,899 
109,572 

143,772 

Port  Arthur — 
U.  Horn  &  Co  

3,982 

252,250 
35,644 
91,965 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  ... 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

1,546 

109,616 

28,756 

1,112,530 

1,589,331 

5,682 
not 

5,082 

Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

reported. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 



5,682 

5,682 

42,250 
3,049 

42,250 

3,049 
1,806 

2,1  

859,553 
68.598 
22,297 

999 
68,526 

152,949 
648,963 
73,015 
19,861 

1,963,866 

Midland- 

Midland  Elevator  Co  



tl,Q06 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

2,000 
251,383 

598,616 
41 
22,297 

2,173 

7,381 
168,557 

Kingston — 

999 
38,569 

24,957 

5,000 

Montreal- 
No.  2  

142,558 
!33.ih;u 
1,155 
3,509 

212,630 
42,660 
1(5,352 

10,391 
3,272 

29,200 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

1,240,804 

595,282 

20,836 

f  36.581 
{  170,363 

1,579,263 

710,580 

49,592 

f       t70,363       3  ,,s  ,,0,, 
\    1,149,111  -Vm.N.'u. 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
August  26.  1915. 


Ixrades . 

Terminals. 

T     L  • 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

■  ■  ■  - 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

525 
70,762 
103,071 
59,884 
40,577 

Jjushels. 

Bushels. 

2,477 
549,299 
467,348 
97,225 
43,567 

Bushels. 

3,002 
620,061 
570,419 
157,109 
84,144 

144,528 

No.  2  „   

No.  3   

No.  5   

No.  6   

Other  

63,640 

80,888 

338,459 

1,240,804 

1,579,263 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

331 
4,236 
16,707 
6,898 

331 
110,672 
115,618 
124,375 
51,711 
90,050 
217,823 

No.  2   

No.  3  it   

2,028 
1,728 

104,408 
97,183 

117,477 
51,711 
88,124 

136,379 

E~  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

1,926 

Other  

81,444 

Barley- 
No.  3  Extra  C.W  

109,616 

5,682 

595,282 

710,580 

4,888 
18,213 

4,968 
21,523 

49,592 

No.  3  C.W  

4,888 
18,213 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed   

4,968 
687 

28,756 

20,836 
20,836 

Flax- 

Nn   1    N  W  f1 

No.  2  C.W  

OijO,at  £ 

19S,971 
10,236 



36  581 

930  453 
198,971 
10,236 

9,151 

No.  3  C.W  

Other   

9,451 

Totals,  Flax  

1,112,530 

36,581 
70,363 

1,149,111 
70,363 

1,589,361 

5,682 

1,963,866 

3,558,909 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  la3t  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherrrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1000.  Mica. — A  well-known  foreign  firm  in  Tokyo  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
producers  and  exporters  of  mica  in  Canada. 

1001.  Engineers'  taps  and  dies. — A  Scottish  firm  is  desirous  of  being  placed  in 
touch  with  first-class  makers  of  engineers'  taps  and  dies  in  Canada. 

1002.  Match  splints. — A  New  Zealand  correspondent  is  in  the  market  for  match 
splints  and  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1003.  Laths  and  other  machine  tools. — The  English  proprietors  of  a  trading  con- 
cern having  offices  in  Moscow,  Petrograd  and  other  Russian  cities  are  desirous  ot 
getting  into  touch  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  or  a  reliable  merchant  house  in  the 
Dominion  open  to  purchase  on  their  behalf  lathes  and  other  machine  tools  and  engi- 
neering plant  for  the  manufacture  of  shells,  etc. 

1004.  Automobile  accessories. — A  Luton  firm  inquires  for  stampings  in  mild 
steel  and  alloy  steel  of  motor  car  parts  such  as  crank  shafts,  front  axles,  front-axle 
spindles,  gear  wheels,  levers,  etc.  Full  particulars,  prices  delivered  Liverpool  and 
earliest  date  of  delivery  should  be  forwarded. 

1005.  Automobile  accessories. — A  firm  in  Nottingham  wishes  to  hear  from  manu- 
facturers of  motor  car  parts,  such  as  engines,  back  axles,  gear  boxes,  wheels,  etc.,  for 
pleasure  cars  and  commercial  vehicles. 

1000.  Automobile  accessories. — Particulars  of  motor  parts  suitable  for  small  and 
light  cars  are  desired  by  a*  Wolverhampton  firm. 

H>()7.  Automobile  accessories. — A  Leicester  firm  inquires  for  motor  parts  of  all 
dosoript  ions. 

loos.  Motor  parts.  A  firm  in  Birmingham,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
automobiles  in  Greal  Britain,  would  like  to  hear  from  any  manufacturer  in  a  position 
to  machine  pieces  to  their  drawings  and  specifications. 

loo!).  Butter  and  cheese,  canned  fruits  and  salmon. — A  Burton-on-Trenl  firm 
inquires  for  exporters  of  cheese  and  butter,  canned  fruits  and  canned  Balmon. 

L010.  Produce  and  canned  fruits.  A  Wolverhampton  linn  inquires  for  exporters 
of  cheese,  hams,  bacon  and  butter,  and  canned  fruits. 
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L011.  Cheese,  bacon  and  eggs. — A  firm  in  Nottingham  is  open  to  purchase  cheese, 

bacon  and  eggs. 

L012.  Ball  bearings. — A  firm  manufacturing  automobiles  at  Burton-on-Trent  is 
open  to  purchase  ball  bearings. 

h»l.°,.  Deals. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  quotations  on  deals  manufactured 
out  oi  maple  w66d,  to  the  following  specification.  Small  samples  must  be  forwarded 
arid  prices  must  be  delivered  Bristol.  The  deals  can  be  taken  in  lots  of  the  value  of 
$15,000  approximately :  1  inch  to  3  inches  thick  by  12  inches  and  up  wide,  all  lengths. 
Sample  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of   Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

idei  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
rd  Grej  in  July,  L912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil:  Netherlands: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Panama : 

Chile : 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostok,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


India: 

Calcutta:    Director-General    of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence.  Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Uruguay: 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consnl. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters,. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.   R.    Poussette,   278   Balcarce,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cabte* 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Custom©, 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,   Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.   de  B.  Arnaud,   Sun  Building,  Clare- 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham^ 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 


Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade    Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26.  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 


J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,. 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address* 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar   Tripp,    Port   of   Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 


W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
London. 


Cabl<   Address,  Dominion, 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.) 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood). 

Barbados,  August  23,  1915. 

BARBADOS  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  MARKET. 

The  report  is  generally  accepted  by  the  trade  in  Barbados  that  the  stock  of 
molasses  has  been  sold  out,  and  that  of  the  year's  crop  only  about  two  thousand  tons 
of  sugar  are  remaining.  The  shipments  of  molasses  up  to  the  6th  of  this  month,  as 
shown  in  the  statement  hereunder,  amounted  to  38,592  puncheons,  which  is  consider- 
ably less  than  one-half  the  quantity  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Keturns 
show  that  the  number  of  puncheons  gauged  up  to  that  time  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  48,000,  and  as  some  small  quantity  of  molasses  may  still  remain  on  the  estates, 
perhaps  50,000  may  be  taken  as  the  outside  figure  for  the  total  crop.  Last  week  3,000 
puncheons  were  shipped  by  schooner  and  by  the  Royal  Mail  steamers,  and  a  further 
shipment  is  going  forward  next  week  by  a  steamer  of  this  line.  The  estimated  total 
crop  of  sugar  and  molasses  for  the  year  is  roundly  37,000  tons  of  sugar,  50,000 
puncheons  of  choice  and  fancy  molasses,  and  8,000  puncheons  of  vacuum  pan.  In  the 
statement  hereunder  the  particulars  of  the  export  of  molasses  up  to  the  6th  instant 
are  given.  Newfoundland  took  a  larger  quantity  this  year,  and  the  United  States 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces  considerably  less. 

EXPORT  OF  MOLASSES. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  export  of  molasses  to  August  6.  in 
1914  and  1915: — 

1914.  1915. 
Puns.  Puns. 


St.  John's,  Newfoundland   8,741  12,052 

St.  John,  N.B   12,774  3,712 

Halifax,  N.S   13,857  6,169 

Montreal,  Quebec  and  other  Canadian  ports   35,051  10,331 

United   States   13,098  4,881 

United  Kingdom   1,721  1,387 

Bermuda   69  59 


85,311  38,591 

THE  BRITISH  CANE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

There  has  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  West  India  Committee  Circular, 
published  in  London,  a  series  of  interesting  articles  on  the  possible  extension  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  other  British  sugar-growing  colonics, 
under  conditions  that  would  guarantee  a  market  and  remunerative  prices.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  obtained  for  export  in  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  in 
favourable  years  amounts  to  about  240,000  tons.    In  a  despatch  from  the  Governor  of 
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British  Guiana  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Wes1  India  Committee,  the  large  possible 
areas  of  the  colony  thai  might  be  devoted  to  the  sugar  industry  was  fully  gone  into, 
and  the  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  was  also  dealt  with.  It  was  shown 
thai  with  a  remunerative  market  the  required  capital  for  the  extension  of  the  sugar 
industry  could  be  easily  obtained,  and  that  an  extension  of  the  present  system  of 
Immigration  could  -apply  all  the  labour  required.  Under  such  favouring  conditions 
a  very  large  yield  of  sugar  would  be  realized,  and  might  reach  two  and  a  half  million 
tons  annually.  In  response  to  similar  inquiries  made  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  it  was 
found  thai  these  colonies  could  supply  at  least  41,500  tons  of  sugar,  whereas  their 
presenl  outpul  hardly  reaches  25,000.  Inquiries  addressed  to  the  Windward  group 
brought  similar  replies,  and  justified  the  expectation  that  at  least  10,000  tons  could 
he  expected  from  St.  Lucia  alone.  No  statement  has  yet  appeared  from  either 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  or  Barbados,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  better 
market-  the  combined  output  of  sugar  from  these  islands  would  easily  reach  150,000 
tons.  It  is  hoped  that  after  the  war  a  radical  change  in  the  tariff  relations  between 
Greal  Britain  and  the  sugar  colonies  will  be  brought  about,  and  if  the  situation  is 
made  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  West  Indies,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  part 
of  tin-  sugar  required  in  Great  Britain  could  be  obtained  in  these  colonies. 

W'EATHER  AND  CROPS. 

It  is  common  report  throughout  the  islands  that  all  growing  crops  this  year  are 
making  exceptionally  good  progress.  Weather  conditions  have  been  unusually  favour- 
able during  the  summer.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  Nevis  which  has  not  had 
much  rain,  the  crops  harvested  in  1916  will  be  above  the  average.  Barbados  looks  like 
a  garden,  the  cane  fields  not  having  looked  so  well  for  many  years.  Sweet  potatoes, 
yams,  eddoes  and  corn  show  also  in  all  districts  remarkably  good  growth,  and  the  local 
supply  of  vegetables  which  begins  to  come  into  market  in  September  will  be  more 
abundant  than  usual. 

In  Antigua  an  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage  the  growing  of  Indian  corn.  An 
exhibition  is  now  about  to  be  held,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and  prizes  are  being  offered  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  best  general  exhibits  of  this  grain.  It  is  hoped  that  through  this 
exhibition  the  cultivation  of  corn  will  be  stimulated  in  Antigua  and  the  other  Lee- 
ward Islands. 

In  St.  Vincent  the  cultivation  of  the  lima  bean  has  been  taken  up,  together  with 
that  of  corn.  Printed  matter  in  some  quantity  has  been  distributed,  indicating  the 
best  lines  on  which  Indian  corn  and  this  bean  may  be  grown  in  rotation.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  success  attending  the  introduction  of  Sea  Island  cotton  into  the  small' 
West  Indian  Islands  may  serve  as  an  example  to  encourage  planters  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  these  grains,  and  some  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  need  for  additional  crops 
of  vegetables,  in  view  of  the  present  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs  required  to  be 
imported. 

PIG  RAISING  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Under  this  caption  have  appeared  several  articles  by  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture,  calling  attention  to  the  opening  in  the  West  Indies  for  hog  raising.  The 
import  of  bacon  and  ham  is  now  very  considerable,  and  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 
It  is  shown  in  these  articles  that  the  present  is  a  favourable  time  for  making  a  begin- 
ning in  this  industry,  as  the  supply  of  pork  and  its  kindred  products  is  short  of  the 
demand,  which  is  made  evident  by  the  steadily  advancing  price  of  pork.  The  West 
Indian  imports  of  this  kind  of  meat  are  about  £175,000  a  year,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  very  desirable  to  have  a  local  industry  which  could  supply  the  demand.  The  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  West  Indies  are  eminently  suitable,  so  state  these  articles,  for 
the  favourable  development  of  this  industry  on  sound  lines,  and  that  this  statement 
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is  well  founded  was  made  clear  by  the  evidence  of  a  Canadian  with  much  practical 
experience  in  hog-  raising,  who  made  independent  investigations  last  winter  and 
assured  the  writer  that  the  conditions  in  all  the  islands  were  highly  suited  to  hog 
raising,  seeing  that  certain  feeds  could  be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  and  that  all  expense 
in  housing  and  wintering  hogs  was  eliminated.  Considerable  areas  of  sugar-cane  land 
not  now  in  remunerative  bearing  could  be  utilized  for  growing  a  dwarfed  variety  of 
sugar  cane  which  could  be  used  directly  for  feed.  There  are  also  lands  that  could 
supply  abundantly  guinea  corn,  pigeon  peas,  sweet  cassava,  and  other  similar  crops 
at  a  very  small  cost,  which  would  make  the  industry  on  a  commercial  scale  as  profit- 
able as  in  the  United  States.  This  at  least  is  the  expert  opinion,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  what  progress  the  new  industry  will  make.  The  scheme  with 
its  data  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  England,  as  part  of  the  enter- 
prise might  require  to  be  financed  in  the  Crown  colonies  by  that  department.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  practical  men  may  be  found  in  England  to  undertake  the  experi- 
ment on  a  large  scale  in  these  islands.  It  would  appear  that  this  might  offer  an 
equally  good  opportunity  to  some  Canadian. 


PRESENT  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  BARBADOS. 

There  has  been  no  interruption  in  the  arrival  of  the  regular  cargo  steamers  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  during  the  summer,  and  the  stocks  of  foodstuffs  have 
been  well  kept  up.    The  market  is  at  present  in  fair  supply  in  all  lines. 


IV  PORT  OF  FOODSTUFFS. 

Hereunder  is  shown  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  which  have  come  in  during  the 
last  six  weeks,  indicating  present  conditions : — 


 casks. 

2,026 

254 

 brls. 

950 

176 

 brls. 

715 

tierces. 

297 

hf.  brls. 

55 

Flour  

2,952 

bags. 

965 

hf.  bags. 

20,766 

 brls. 

254 

bags. 

5,230 

hf.  bags. 

5,694 



5,848 

Oats,  rolled  

 cases. 

S2 

963 

Butter.  .  . .  

135 

firkins. 

367 

hf.  firkins. 

544 

724 

Lard                                                     .  .  . 

216 

700 

brls. 

1,024 

cases. 

365 

pkgs. 

474 

2.193 

cases. 

1.563 

pkgs. 

1,020 

Salt  

2,760 

Canned  goods  

25 

Condensed  milk  

92 

Cheese  

56 

20 

1.410 

Oilmeal  

5,204 

Feed  

1,390 
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some  leading  foodstuffs. 


Flour. — For  some  time  back  the  market  has  been  fully  stocked,  and  the  demand 
IB  dull.    Present  quotations  are,  ex  store,  for  family  grades,  in  half  bags,  $4.25  to 
.  extras,  $3.75  to  $4;  supers,  $3  to  $3.50.    Local  hard  bread  is  now  offered  at  $3, 
an  advance  of  about  sixty  cents  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Fishstuffs. — The  latest  report  gives  codfish  in  moderate  supply,  and  medium  and 
large  fish  in  overstock.  Prime  quality  large  is  quoted  at  $30  duty  paid,  and  some 
inferior  lots  have  been  sold  as  low  as  $22'  per  cask.  Prime  quality  medium  at  $27; 
pickled  salmon,  $12  ;  split  herring,  $4.50;  all  duty  paid. 

Butter. — Morlaix  yellow  butter  in  firkins  and  half  firkins,  271  cents  in  bond.  No 
quotations  for  Danish  or  Canadian  butter. 

Potatoes  are  quoted  at  from  $2.75  to  $3  per  barrel,  and  are  ample  for  present 
needs. 

Hay,  Oats  and  Pollard. — During  the  month  about  5,000  bags  each  of  oats  and 
pollard  and  oilmeal  arrived,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  feed.  There  have  been 
no  arrivals  of  hay,  which  is  now  retailed  at  $1.70  per  100  pounds. 


Lumberstujfs. — There  have  been  no  arrivals  of  white  pine  for  some  time,  but 
cargoes  on  the  way,  which  have  been  sold  to  arrive,  will  fill  present  requirements. 
Spruce  is  at  the  moment  in  supply.  There  have  been  no  arrivals  of  cedar  shingles, 
and  no  immediate  demand.   A  large  quantity  of  pitch  pine  has  come  in. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — During  the  month  shipments  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
from  Europe  have  arrived,  amounting  to  23,000  bags,  meeting  present  requirements. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  recent  imports  other  than  foodstuffs  into  Barbados 
during  the  last  six  weeks : — 

Cement  brls.  1,180 

Sulphate  of  ammonia.   bags.  23,765 


OTHER  RECENT  ARRIVALS. 


Soap  

Nails,  rivets  and  bolts 
Lumber — 


boxes. 
.  kegs. 


5,746 
216 


Pitch-pine .  .  . 
Pine  boards. . 
Cedar  boards 

Pieces  

Timber  


.  ..No.  12,873 
cub.  ft.  1,100 


feet.  143,491 
.No.  1,739 
.feet.  863 


Wallaba  shingles 
Wallaba  fire  wood. 


..No.  53,000 

..pes.  5,617 

cords.  49 

tons.  35 

.bags.  958 

.tons.  109 

.bags.  1,810 

.brls.  4,506 


Charcoal  

Coal  

Manure  

Manure,  raw  sheep 


Galvanized  sheets 

Iron  hoop  

Paper  

Sweeps  

Shooks  

Staves  

Heads  

Bags  


tons.  80 

bundles.  40 

.bales.  435 

bundles.  2,114 


,  .  ..No.  129 
bundles.  378 


370 

..   ..  243 

bales.  30 


TRINIDAD  MARKET  NOTES. 


Advices  from  Trinidad  are  to  the  effect  that  at  present  the  market  is  amply  sup- 
plied with  flour.  The  same  is  reported  of  pork  and  salted  meats.  Shipments  of  Mor- 
laix  butter  have  come  in  from  France,  with  advices  indicating  that  prices  are  expected 
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to  advance.  Fishstuffs  have  been  only  in  moderate  demand  during  the  fortnight. 
Some  recent  sales  of  prime  codfish  were  effected  at  $30  per  drum,  while  haddock,  pol- 
lock and  hake  were  sold  at  from  $23  to  $26  per  cask.  All  descriptions  of  pickled  fish 
are  saleable  just  now,  but  there  is  a  shortage  in  split  herring.  Smoked  herring  is 
reported  as  having  recently  brought  22  cents  a  box.  The  position  of  the  market  in 
potatoes  is  reported  as  fair,  sales  being  made  at  from  $2.20  to  $2.40  per  100  pounds. 

Lumber. — The  arrival  of  a  schooner  from  Mobile  with  some  half  a  million  feet  of 
pitch  pine  is  noted.  Previously  the  market  was  short,  and  it  is  now  reported  that 
white  pine  and  spruce  lumber  are  also  wanted. 


CHINA. 

.Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  August  7,  1915. 

THE  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  CHINA. 

Little  is  probably  known  in  foreign  countries  of  the  revenue  of  China  and  its 
expenditure,  or  the  sources  from  which  the  former  is  derived,  or  the  machinery 
employed  in  collecting  and  accounting  for  available  funds.  It  must  be  evident  to  all, 
however,  that  no  inconsiderable  sum  is  annually  required  to  maintain  successfully  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government,  to  provide  funds  for  the  numerous  fixed 
charges  against  loans  and  indemnities,  and  to  supply  the  central  authorities  with  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  functions  of  government  in  a  country  as  vast  as  China. 

SOURCES  OF  REVENUE. 

The  heads  of  revenue  collection  in  China  may  be  divided  into  Old  and  New. 
The  Old  comprises:  (1)  Land  tax;  (2)  Tribute;  (3)  Native  customs;  (4)  Salt; 
(5)  Miscellaneous  (fees,  tenures  and  licenses). 

The  New  are:  (6)  Foreign  customs;  (7)  Likin. 

The  revenue  returnable  from  each  administrative  area  in  China,  town,  county,  or 
province,  is  assessed  at  a  certain  fixed  sum  which,  more  or  less,  is  the  minimum  which 
must  be  accounted  for,  and  in  practice  this  minimum  constitutes  the  maximum  sum 
which  is  returned. 

INCOME  FOR  THE  PRESENT  YEAR. 

According  to  the  Budget  prepared  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  for  approval  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Government 


income  for  1915  is  as  follows,  in  Hk.  taels: — 

Hk.  taels. 

Land  tax   52,000.000 

Salt  gabelle   50.000,000 

Customs  revenue   42.000,000 

Likin   28,500.000 

Duty  on  luxuries   37.000,000 

Business  tax   7.000.000 

Income  from  Government  mints   13,500,000 

Official  income   13,500,000 

Stamp  duty   3,300,000 

Income  tax   3,300,000 

Transport  duty   2,000,000 

Duty  on  issue  of  shares,  etc   1.400.000 

House  tax   4.000.000 

Mining  taxes   1,500.000 

Tax  on  wills  and  bequests   1,500,000 

Wine  and  tobacco  tax   2,000,000 

Monopoly  of  sale  of  weight  and  measure  instruments   1,500,  1 

Tax  on  marriage  certificates   2,000.000 
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A  study  of  the  various  items  shows  that  in  the  main  these  estimates  are  not 
i  v  ssive,  and  in  some  cases,  notably  the  wine  and  tobacco  tax,  are  extremely  low. 
Of  whit  the  tax  on  luxuries  is  meant  to  cover,  there  is  no  explanation,  and  the  tax 
13,500,000  oil  official  income  leads  one  to  conclude  that  the  custom  of  purchase 
cial  appointments  is  still  in  vogue.  Checking  the  figures  with  those  of  revenues 
i  f  which  there  is  reliable  record,  notably  the  customs  revenue  for  1914,  the  amounts 
under  this  head  practically  agree,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  returns  from  the,  salt 
gabelle  for  this  year  will  he  well  up  to  the  figures  stated,  as  the  revenue  fr  m  this 
source  exceeded  that  of  the  customs  in  1014. 

LAND  TAtV 

In  China  the  ownership  of  all  land  is  normally  vested  in  the  Emperor.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  probably  three-quarters  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  country  was 
derived  from  the  land  tax.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  in  1713,  the  Emperor,  quite  in 
ke<  inng  with  the  Manchu  practice  of  considering  and  conciliating  their  Chinese 
subject-  in  every  way,  decreed  that  the  land  tax  throughout  the  Empire,  as  shown  by 
the  records  of  that  year,  was  to  be  fixed  and  immutable  for  all  time,  no  increase  being 
permitted  under  any  circumstances.  This  permanent  settlement  endures,  in  theory, 
to  this  day;  the  tax-note  for  each  lot  of  land  to-day  gives  the  rate  of  assessment  of 
1713,  and  the  returns  of  the  total  collection  are  based  upon  this  permanent  settlement, 
bjed  to  authorized  reductions  for  the  effects  of  rebellion,  drought,  and  flood,  and 

^mentation  on  recovery,  when  reported  by  the  provincial  authorities. 

So  much  is  the  payment  of  land  tax  an  incident  of  possession,  especially  in  the 
case  of  farm  lands,  that  holding  land  tax  receipts  for  three  successive  years  is,  in  the 
absence  of  deeds,  accepted  as  prima  facie  proof  of  ownership. 

That  many  abuses  have  crept  in,  or  have  always  existed  in  the  land  tax  admin- 
istration, is  well  known,  and  what  proportion  of  the  revenue  remitted  to  Peking  bears 
to  the  amount  actually  collected  cannot  be  determined.  Some  wTriters  upon  Chin? 
give  it  as  40  per  cent,  others  as  low  as  30  per  cent. 

Under  existing  methods  of  collecting  this  revenue,  once  the  local  official  has 
remitted  the  minimum  amount  apportioned. to  his  district,  this  is  all  that  is  required 
of  him,  and  how  much  in  excess  of  this  amount  had  been  collected,  ostensibly  as 
collecting  fees,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing. 

REFORM  IN  THE  LAND  TAX. 

Many  reforms  of  the  land  tax  have  been  suggested,  and  a  method  advanced  in 
1914  has  been  generally  approved  of  and  may  probably  be  put  in  force  some  day. 

It  was  calculated  that  the  whole  taxable  land  in  China  amounted  to  4,000,000.000 
mow  or  666,000,000  acres,  which,  on  a  basis  of  10  tael  cents  a  mow,  with  6  mow  to 
an  English  acre,  would  mean  -60  tael  cents  or  36  cents  Canadian  per  acre. 

On  the  above  basis,  the  land  tax  revenue  would  be  tls.  400,000,000  per  annum. 
Ass  lining  that  this  estimate  is  too  high  by  25  per  cent,  the  revenue  would  still  be 
many  times  in  excess  of  that  now  available  under  present  methods  of  collection. 

TRIBUTE. 

The  payment  of  tribute  is  a  form  of  taxation  that  still  survives  to  a  limited  extent. 
In  the  earlier  dynasties,  all  taxations  took  mainly  the  form  of  tribute,  that  is  payment 
in  kind,  and  generally  consisted  of  silk  and  grain — so  many  rolls  of  silk  and  so  many 
piculs  of  grain,  according  as  the  province  or  district  was  a  grain  growing  or  silk 
producing  one. 

In  the  eleventh  century  this  tribute  amounted  to  over  60,000,000  piculs  of  grain 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  rolls  of  silk.  The  tribute  in  kind  under  the  late  Man- 
chu dynasty  took  many  forms,  including  silk  from  Hangshow,  Soochow  and  Nanking, 
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porcelain  from  Kiangsi  province,  timber  from  Kiangsu,  fruits  from  the  southern 
coast,  wax  from  Szechuen,  grain  and  rice  from  many  provinces,  and  copper  for  coin- 
age from  Yunnan. 

After  the  Taiping  rebellion  in  the  fifties,  many  of  the  provinces  commuted  their 
tribute  for  a  money  payment.  There  are  still  many  provinces,  however,  which  continue 
to  send  tribute  to  Peking. 

NATIVE  CUSTOMS. 

Of  the  native  customs,  that  is,  the  portion  of  the  Chinese  customs  administration 
still  under  native  control,  little  can  be  said.  These  customs  stations  are  situated  far 
away  from  any  of  the  treaty  ports — on  the  Russian,  Tibetan,  Burmese,  and  other 
frontiers — and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  so-called  maritime  customs,  which  are 
administered  by  a  foreign  staff. 

What  is  the  amount  of  trade  which  passes  in  and  out  of  this  country  over  those 
various  borders,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing,  and  how  much  is  taxed  and  how  much 
avoids  payment  of  duty,  it  is  hard  to  estimate.  As  far  back  as  1903,  Russian  statis- 
tics showed  an  export  to  China  exceeding  the  Chinese  returns  of  over  tls.  15,000,000 
and  an  import  from  China  of  over  tls.  30,000,000  in  excess  of  the  returns  made  by 
the  Chinese  customs. 

SALT. 

The  taxation  of  salt  as  a  source  of  national  revenue  is  common  to  many  countries. 
There  are  ten  countries  in  the  world,  namely,  Austria-Hungary,  China,  Greece,  Lndia, 
Italy,  Japan,  Roumania,  Servia,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey,  where  Government  salt 
monopoly  prevails. 

The  Chinese  Government  salt  administration  is  founded  upon  laws  and  customs 
over  a  thousand  years  old.  Salt  is  a  rigid  monopoly,  and  salt  smuggling  is  a  capital 
offence.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  people  said  to  be  engaged  in  the 
illicit  traffic  in  salt,  and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  one-half  the  product  escapes  the 
duty.  Much  salt  is  produced  along  the  sea  coasts,  and  hero  the  means  of  evading  the 
preventive  officers  is  often  not  difficult. 

China  produces  all  the  salt  required  in  the  country  from  its  own  resources. 

There  are  seven  maritime  provinces  where  salt  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of 
sea  water.  In  two  provinces  salt  is  obtained  from  salt  wells.  Three  provinces,  as  well 
as  Mongolia  derive  their  supply  from  salt-water  lakes. 

The  methods  of  manufacture  are  by  solar  evaporation  and  pan  evaporation  by 
the  aid  of  heat.  The  cost  of  sea-water  evaporation  by  the  sun  is  the  cheaper  mot  hod, 
and  salt  produced  by  solar  evaporation  is  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

There  are  various  central  salt  stations  in  different  parts  of  China;  great  stacks 
of  salt  either  covered  by  matting  or  being  stored  under  mat  sheds  and  guarded  by 
soldiers,  who  are  always  on  duty,  are  frequently  seen. 

The  Chinese  salt  administration  is  exceedingly  complex  and  unwieldy,  and  many 
vested  interests  created  by  time  are  involved,  and  while  reforms  are  urgently  desired 
the  means  of  bringing  them  about  are  extremely  difficult.  Sir  Richard  Dane,  with  a 
long  experience  in  the  salt  administration  of  India,  is  now  acting  in  an  advisory  capa- 
city to  the  Chinese  Government  in  this  department.  During  the  short  time  he  has 
been  in  charge,  he  has  already  brought  about  many  reforms  and  has  greatly  increased 
the  revenue,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  returns  from  this  source  will  still 
further  expand  when  all  the  reforms  proposed  can  finally  he  put  in  force. 
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REVENUE. 

The  revenue  of  the  foreign  customs  in  1865  was  tls.  8,296,275,  and  in  1905,  tls. 
35,111,004,  made  up  as  follows: — 


Taels. 

Import  duties   15,363,528 

Export  duties  1   9,8-64,193 

Coast  trade  duties   2,616,469 

Tonnage  dues   1,105,350 

Transit  dues,  inward   1,611,332 

outward   423,075 

Opium  Likhl   4,154,057 


35,111,004 


and  in  1914  :— 

Taels. 

Import  duties   18,202,741 

Export  duties   13,047,670 

Coast  trade  duties   2,255,710 

Tonnage  dues   1,491,949 

Transit  dues,  inward   1,736,615 

outward   584,627 

Opium  Dikin   1,598,213 


38,917,525 


It  is  true  these  figures  do  not  show  great  expansion  in  customs  revenue  in  the  nine 
years,  but  the  diminution  of  tls.  2,500,000  in  opium  revenue  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  the 
small  increase  in  the  total  is  largely  explained  by  this  fact.  Moreover,  1914  was  a 
bad  trade  year  in  all  countries. 

TREATY  PORTS  AND  CUSTOMS  STATIONS. 

At  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  foreign  customs  service,  the  number  of 
customs  houses  only  consisted  of  seven.  These  have,  in  the  interval,  increased  to 
forty-seven  at  the  present  time,  and  that  other  ports  will  be  opened  to  foreign  trade 
is  almost  certain. 

These  various  ports  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  far  into  the  interior 
from  the  extreme  south  in  Yunnan  to  the  Russian  border  on  the  north. 

LIKIN. 

Likin,  as  a  system  of  revenue  taxation,  is  comparatively  new  to  China  and  came 
into  existence  about  the  same  time  as  the  establishment  of  the  foreign  customs  in  the 
late  fifties. 

It  is  a  purely  internal  transit  taxation,  and  the  original  theory  of  the  levy,  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  value  of  goods,  imposed  no  great  burden  upon  trade.  A  tax 
of  the  same  amount  levied  as  wharfage  dues  for  the  maintenance  of  the  foreign  muni- 
cipalities of  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Hankow  and  elsewhere  being  scarcely  felt. 

The  original  levy,  however,  has  been  much  departed  from,  and  likin  barriers  have 
greatly  increased  in  number.  Their  establishment  on  all  the  waterways  and  trade 
routes  of  the  country  are  productive  of  many  vexatious  delays  and  exactions  upon 
trade,  and  their  administration  by  a  multitude  of  officials,  all  of  whom  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  transit  of  goods  into  the  interior,  constitutes  the  greatest  imagin- 
able deterrent  to  free  commercial  intercourse  among  the  different  provinces  and  people, 
and  although  the  removal  of  the  tax  has  frequently  been  discussed,  the  revenue 
demands  are  such,  that  unless  the  general  taxation  is  in  some  way  otherwise  adjusted, 
the  sum  available  from  this  source  cannot  at  present  be  dispensed  with. 
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CHINESE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 


The  Chinese  postal  service  was  inaugurated  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Hart,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  portion  of,  and  administered  by,  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs, 
and  the  officials  of  this  branch  of  the  service  ranked  as  customs  officials. 

In  1896  the  service,  as  it  now  exists,  was  separated  from  the  Customs,  and  a 
special  postal  department  under  the  administration  of  a  director  general  of  posts, 
resident  at  Peking,  was  established. 

From  the  report  issued  by  the  Department  on  the  working  of  the  postal  service  of 
1913,  the  following  statistics  have  been  obtained,  only  the  increase  for  the  year  1913 
over  the  preceding  years  will  be  given. 

Articl&s. 

Total  increase  over  any  preceding  year   185,750,000 

Of  this  amount  ordinary  letters  increased  by  100,000,000 

Newspapers  and  printed  matter   50,000,000 

Registered  articles   "  15,500,000 

Post  cards   "  15,000,000 

Express  letters   *'  1,780,000 

Parcels  handled   "  2,489,000 

Money  orders  to  the  value  of  $10,161,000  against  $5,962,500  in  1912  were  issued, 
and  $9,662,000  against  $5,851,650  in  1912  cashed. 

During  the  year  992  new  offices  were  opened,  thus  raising  the  number  to  7,808, 
while  lines  of  communication  were  extended  by  60,000  li  (roughly  20,000  miles).  The 
total  length  by  courier,  native  boat,  steamer  and  railway  connection  at  the  end  of  the 
year  being  459,000  li  (roughly  153,000  miles).  The  numerical  strength  of  the  staff 
on  December  31,  1913,  was  21,552  as  against  18,551  at  the  close  of  1912. 

The  following  lines  of  communication  were  in  use  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1912-13  :— 

Li.  Li.  Miles. 

Courier  lines   325,000  3-82,000        =  127,300 

Native  boat  lines   27,000  29,000        =  9,700 

Steamer  lines   29,000  29,000        =  9,700 

Railway  lines   18,000  19,000        =  6,300 

Total   399,000  459,000        =  153,000 


Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Chinese  postal  service  in  1S96,  the  question  of 
China's  entry  into  the  Universal  Postal  Union  has  been  raised  on  several  occasions. 
At  the  outset,  that  is  to  say,  in  April,  1896,  the  then  Foreign  Board  addressed  a  des- 
patch to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  formally  notifying  the  intention  of  China  to 
become  a  member  of  the  union.  Since  then  two  postal  congresses  have  been  held — 
one  in  1897  at  Washington  and  the  other  in  1906  at  Rome — to  both  of  which  China 
sent  delegates  at  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  two  governments  concerned,  her  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Rome  Congress  announcing  China's  intention  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  before  the  opening  of  the  next  congress.  This  con- 
gress was  to  have  convened  at  Madrid  last  year,  but  on  account  of  the  war  its  meeting 
has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  Seeing  that  the  Chinese  postal  service,  with  its  8,000 
establishments,  its  efficient  working  system  and  experience  gained  in  union  matters 
through  the  early  conclusion  of  postal  agreements  with  union  administrations,  and  its 
competent  and  well-trained  staff,  seems  now  fully  qualified  to  undertake  union  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities,  it  had  been  decided  that  China  should  be  represented  at 
Madrid  as  a  member  of  the  union. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe  ) 

Auckland,  August  9,  1915. 

MONEY  MARKET  FIRM. 

Dhere  is  very  little  alteration  to  report  in  the  state  of  the  money  market  this 
month,  am!  the  supply  of  funds  continues  plentiful  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Imports 
are  coming  to  hand  more  freely,  and  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  money  paid 
in  customs  duties,  clearing  out  of  bond  in  anticipation  of  tariff  changes,  which  means 
a  drain  upon  deposits,  but  this  has  not  materially  affected  the  supply  of  funds. 


HOW  TRADING  AFFECTS  BANK.  BALANCES. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  trading  upon  the  bank  balances;  the  com- 
parative figures  below  illustrate  this: — 


Year  ended  Excess  of  June  Excess  of 

March  31.  Exports.  Quarter.  Deposits. 

1915   £    7,6'60,746  1915  £  5,221,579 

1914    1,603,274  1914  1,566,890 

1913   1,333,577  1913  1,978,813 

1912   *770,666  -1912  1,713,808 

1911    4,112,121  1911  3,627,020 

1910   6,693,566  1910  5,886,634 


♦Excess  of  imports. 

This  comparison  shows  the  close  connection  between  imports  and  exports  in  the 
state  of  the  money  market.  When  exports  exceeded  imports,  bank  balances  expanded; 
when  total  exports  became  reduced,  and  when  imports  exceeded  exports,  bank  balances 
shrank. 

IMPORTS  SLIGHTLY  INCREASE. 

The  general  volume  of  business  maintains  a  fair  standard  for  this  time  of  year. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  stocks  in  some  lines,  the  principal  ones  being  metal  goods, 
newspaper  and  motor  cars.    Shipments  are  coming  in  more  frequently,  but  all  com- 
ties  are  cut  down  and  there  are  short  shipments  all  along  the  line.    There  is  a 
generous  disposition  in  the  commercial  world  to  make  the  best  of  things. 


IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA. 


The  following  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1915,  together  with  articles  affected  by,  and 
value  of,  the  Canadian  preference: — 

Article.  Canadian 

I.    Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin —  Value.  Preference. 

Eggs,  desiccated,  white  and  yolk   £       161  10% 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins,  etc   40,173        Id.  per.  lb. 

"     smoked,  dried,  pickled,  salted   2        5s.  per  cwt. 

Milk  of  cream,  preserved  or  condensed   2  12|% 

Sausage  casings  and  skins   1,297  — 

Provisions,  n.o.e   803  10% 
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Article. 

IL     Foodstuffs  of  Vegetable  Origin — 
Confectionery — 

Chocolate,  in  fancy  packages  

Unenumerated  

Foods  for  animals,  n.o.e  

Fruits:  Bottled  and  preserved  

Dried  

Fresh,  apples  

"  "      oranges  '.  \. 

Grain  and  pulse — 

Flour,  wheaten  

Grain,  prepared,  n.o.e  

Grain,  unprepared,  wheat  

Jams,  jellies  and  preserves  

Vegetables,  dried  and  preserved  

III.  Beverages   (non-alcoholic)    and  Materials  for  making 

same — 

Coffee,  roasted  

IV.  Spirits  and  Alcoholic  Liquors — 

Ale  and  beer,  bottled  

Whisky  

Wine,  still  

VI.    Live  Animals — 

Cattle  for  stud  purposes  

VIII.    Vegetable  Substances,  etc. — 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover  

"  unenumerated  

Starch  

IX  (a).    Apparel — 

Apparel  and  ready-made  clothing  

Apparel  made  to  order  of  New  Zealand  residents.  . 
Boots  and  shoes — 

Goloshes,  felt  slippers,  etc  

Grindery,  n.o.e  

Gum  boots.  .  

Cork  and  sock  soles  

Children's  boots  and  shoes  

Unenumerated  

Corsets  

Furs  and  fur  trimmings  

Haberdashery  

Hosiery  

Millinery  

Hatters'  materials  

IX  (b).    Textiles — 

Articles,  n.o.e.,  partly  and  wholly  made  up  

Carpets,  etc  

Drapery  

Mats  and  matting  

Piece  goods,  cotton  

"  leather  cloth  

"  canvas,  etc  

unenumerated  

Bugs  

Sewing  cotton,  silk,  etc  

IX  (c).    Manufactured  Fibres — 

Cordage  and  rope  t 

X.     Oils,   F:its  ;hhI  Waxes  — 

Grease,  axle,  etc  

Naphtha,  wood  ■  

Oil,  in  bulk,  mineral  

XI.    Paints  and  Varnishes — 

Paints  and  colours,  ground  in  oil  

"  mixed  ready  for  use  

"  "  unenumerated  

Varnish,  lacquers  and  gold-size  

XII.    Stones  and  Minerals — 

Stones:  Mill,  grind,  oil  and  whet  

"        Other,  dressed  or  polished  


Canadian 
Value.  Preference. 


94 
151 

25 
241 

56 
6,730 
408 

3,197 
1,282 
116,635 
1 

29 


236 
694 

83 

2,580 

7,159 
308 
1 

7,552 
6 

3,270 
557 

1,970 
164 
45 
377 

5,225 
35 
9 
2 
36 
2 

14 

208 
86 
37 
1,209 
21 
660 
26 
3 
25 

29 

4S 
I, no:! 
390 

446 
237 


4% 
|d.  per  lb. 
10% 

i2i% 


2gd.  100  lbs. 


§d.  per  lb. 
10% 


§d.  per  lb. 


liy; 


10% 
10% 
6d.  per  pair, 
and  7£%  ad  val. 


ior< 

10% 


fid.  per  cu  t. 
Is.  per  cwt. 

10% 
4jd.  per  gal. 
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IMPORTS    INTO   NEW   ZEALAND  FROM   CANADA. — Continued. 


Article. 

XIV  (b).    Metal  Manufactures,  other  than  Machinery- 
Blacksmiths'  anvils  and  forges  

Bolts  and  nuts  

Cutlery  

Fencing:  staples  

Hardware,  hollow-ware  and  ironmongery.  . 

Iron  and  steel:  Pipes  and  fittings  

Lamps  

Meters,  crater  

Nails  

Plate  and  platedware  

Printing  materials  

Pumps,  spraying  

Rivets  and  washers  

Telephones  and  accessories,  n.o.e  

Tinware  

Tools  and  implements  

Wire,  fencing:  Barbed  

Plain  

Wire  netting  

Metal  manufactures,  unenumerated  

XV.    Machines  and  Machinery — 

Agricultural  

Dairying  

Electric  

Engines,  gas  and  oil  

Calculating  machines  

Cash  registers  

Horticultural  implements,  etc  

Mangles,  clothes-wringers,  etc  

Tools,  engineers'  and  metal-workers'  

Unenumerated  

Materials  for,  and  parts  of  

XVI  (a).    India-rubber  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Hose,  canvas,  india-rubber,  etc  

Other  1  . 

XVI  (b).    Leather  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Belting,  leather   . 

"  other  

Leather  

Portmanteaux  and  trunks  

Saddlery  and  harness,  n.o.e  

XVII  (a).  Timber- 
Laths  

Timber,  sawn,  n.o.e.,  dressed  

"  "         "  rough  

Shingles  

XVII  (b).    Wood,  Cane  and  Wicker  Manufactures — 
Carriage  materials — 

Shafts,  etc.,  in  the  rough  

dressed  

Wheels  

Doors  and  sashes  

Furniture,  n.o.e  

Mouldings  and  panels  , 

Handles  for  tools  

Wooden  ware,  n.o.e  

XVIII.    China,  Glassware,  Cement,  etc. — 

Asphalt  

Glassware,  n.o.e  

Glass  bottles,  plain,  empty  

Glass  jars,  plain  

Plaster  of  Paris  

Tiles,  flooring,  wall  and  hearth  

XIX  (a).    Paper — 

Cardboard  boxes,  materials  for  

Paperhangings.  .  .   

Printing  paper  

Wrapping  paper  

Writing  paper  


Value. 


Canadian 
Preference. 


127 

10% 

177 

9 

10% 

2,355 

— 

3,779 

10% 

22,923 

20% 

2,233 

10% 

92 

5,518 

Is.  per  cwt. 

53 

10% 

78 

J-  v  /O 

15 

45 
39 

87 

121% 

1,647 

4,229 

11,234 



100 

10% 

3,241 

10% 

24,934 

304 

10% 

1,267 

5% 

151 

768 



142 



201 

10% 

188 

340 

10% 

1,546 

— 

550 

20% 

72 

30 

59 

10% 

7,469 

— 

120 

12£% 

45 

10% 

958 

— 

1 

932 

— 

0  0  i 

195 

268 

— 

1,322 

10% 

571 

10% 

5,451 

12  J  % 

108 

444 
2,794 

10% 

83 

175 

10% 

258 

2,443 

968 
18 

10% 

254  20% 
4,791 

139,272  20% 

5,302  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
22  — 
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IMPORTS   INTO   NEW   ZEALAND   FROM    CANADA.  Concluded. 


Canadian 

Article.  Value.  Preference. 

XIX  (b).  Stationery- 
Books,  papers  and  music,  printed   155  — 

Calendars  and  showcards   20  12 \% 

Handbills,  circulars,  etc   187         Id.  per  lb. 

Manufactured   106  12£% 

Unenumerated   590  10% 

Pictures,  paintings,  etc   13  — 

XX.    Jewellery,  Time-pieces  and  Fancy  Goods — 

Fancy  goods  and  toys   191  10% 

Jewellery   17  10% 

Sporting  and  athletic  requisites   73  10% 

Clocks   549  10% 

Watches   207  — 

Unenumerated   3  10% 

XXI.    Optical,  Surgical  and  Scientific  Instruments — 

Photographic  goods   1  10% 

Optical  instruments   11  — 

Scientific  instruments   9  — 

XXII.    Drugs,  Chemicals,  etc. — 

Baking  powder   22  10% 

Carbide  of  calcium   4,103  — 

Medicinal  preparations,  drugs,  etc   273  10% 

Oils,  essential  (non-spirituous)   5  — 

Toilet  preparations   73  121% 

XXIII.    Miscellaneous — 

Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives — 

Cartridges   295  10% 

Firearms   171  10% 

Articles  for  manufacture  of  goods  in  New  Zealand.  2  — 

Asbestos   4  — 

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms   283  12%% 

Educational  apparatus  and  materials   10  — 

Instruments,  musical — 

Harmoniums  and  organs   1,520  10% 

Pianos   165  10% 

Materials  for,  and  parts  of   62  10% 

Combs,  toilet  and  hair   25  10% 

Engine  packing   420  — 

Soap,  n.o.e   117  121% 

Stags'  heads   5  — 

Vehicles — 

Motor  bicycles  and  tricycles   162  10% 

"     materials    for..     ..  26  10% 

Carriages   81  10% 

Carts,  drays  and  wagons   144  10% 

Motor  vehicles,  bodies  for   26,457  — 

chassis  for   72,086  — 

rubber  tires  for   1,060  — 

Perambulators  and  go-carts   239  10% 

Materials  for,  and  parts  of   6,144  10% 

Pianolas,  phonographs,  etc   40  10% 

Miscellaneous,  manufactured   42  — 

Total   £585.874  — 

Imports   into    New  Zealand    from    Canada    for  the 

year  ended  March  31,  1915   £585,874  =  $2,929,370 

Imports   into   New  Zealand    from    Canada    for  the 

year  ended  March  31,  1914   465,116  =  2,325,5S0 


Increase  1914-15  over  1913-14 


£120,758  =  $603,790 
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PRINCIPAL   INCREASES  AND  DECREASES. 

I  ll  following  comparative  tables  give  the  particulars  of  the  principal  increases 
and  decreases  in  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  L915,  as  againsl  the  year  ended  March  31,  1914:— 

Increases,  lf)l!t-15  over  l!)13-.Vf. 


Pish,  petted  and  preserved   £  4,800 

Sausage  skins  i   200 

Provisions  ,  600 

Flour,  wheaten   3,197 

Grain,  prepared   1,200 

Wheat   116,6*35 

Whisky   400 

Corsets   2,000 

Carpets                                                                                      ■  200 

Cotton  piece  goods   1,200 

Canvas  .  .  .  .  500 

Naphtha,  wood   1,000 

Fencing  staples   1,800 

Pipes  and  fittings   7,000 

Lamps  and  lanterns   1,400 

Nails  '.   4,700 

Wire  fencing,  barbed   2,000 

plain   6,000 

Machinery,  electric  "   900 

"           materials  for  and  parts  of   900 

Engines,  gas  and  oil   600 

Cash  registers...  -.   ..  400 

Leather  .   500 

Carriage  materials,  wheels   1,322 

Doors  and  sashes   570 

Handles  for  tools   300 

Glass  jars,  plain   2,400 

Plaster  of  Paris   600 

Printing  paper   42,000 

Wrapping  paper   3,000 

Unenumerated  stationery   400 

Clocks..   500 

Watches   ,  200 

Carbide  of  calcium   3,300 

Cartridges   290 

Harmoniums  and  organs   340 

Metal  manufactures,  unenumerated   600 

Decreases,  191^-15  over  1913-lJf. 

Fruits,  fresh   £  9,000 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover   3,000 

Apparel  and  slops   4,000 

Gum  boots   2,000 

Boots  and  shoes   1,000 

Wire,  unenumerated   600 

Machinery,  agricultural   27,000 

Laths  and  shingles   3,300 

Timber,  sawn,  undressed   300 

Glass  bottles,  empty   400 

Glassware,  n.o.e   4,900 

Paper — Cardboard  boxes,  materials  for   300 

Paperhangings                                                                                        •  300 

Medicinal  preparations                                                                  .  .   .  300 

Firearms   1,900 

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms   -  200 

Motor  vehicles,  bodies  for   1,400 

chassis  for  .-.  11,000 

Carriages,  materials  for,  and  parts  of   600 

Furniture  •  2,000 


SHORTAGE  OF  NEWS  PAPER. 

The  above  figures  show  that  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1915,  £12,000  ($210,- 
000)  worth  of  news  paper  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  the  total  imports  for  the  year  being  £139,272  ($096,360).  The  increasing 
demand  for  news  paper  has  taxed  shipping  facilities  to  the  utmost,  and  some  anxiety 
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has  been  experienced  by  the  largest  newspaper  proprietors  in  consequence.  An  extra 
shipment  from  the  West  Coast,  by  cargo  boat,  relieved  the  situation  somewhat.  It  is 
understood  that  extra  shipments  from  the  West  will  be  arranged  by  special  charter,  at 
the  same  time  the  demand  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

MOTOR  CARS  SHORT  SHIPPED. 

The  comparative  figures  of  the  trade  of  1914-15  with  those  of  the  previous  year 
show  that  imports  of  motor  cars  have  decreased  to  the  extent  of  £1,400  ($7,000)  for 
bodies,  and  £11,000  ($55,000)  for  chassis.  These  figures  do  not  mean  that  the  trade 
has  fallen  off,  they  mean  that  space  cannot  be  secured  on  the  steamers.  There  is  an 
increasing  demand  in  Xew  Zealand  for  cars  of  a  moderate  price.  Such  cars,  which 
formerly  came  from  England  and  Germany,  cannot  now  be  secured. 

PRINCIPAL  INCREASES. 

Wheat  accounts  for  a  large  portion  of  the  increase  for  the  year,  the  amount  being 
£116,035  ($583,175).  This  character  of  import  will  not  be  permanent  should  the  crops 
be  equal  to  local  demands.  News  paper  comes  next  with  £42,000  ($210,000) ;  then 
pipes  and  fitting  £7,000  ($35,000);  fencing  wire,  plain,  £6,000  ($30,000);  fish,  potted 
and  preserved,  £4,800  ($24,000);  and  carbide,  £3,300  ($16,500);  also  nails,  £4,700 
($23,500). 


ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  Bertram  S.  Wehb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  July  31,  1915. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS.  ' 

Commercial  conditions  in  Argentina  are  improving  steadily.  Exports  continue 
to  be  heavy,  and  in  the  case  of  frozen  meat,  seem  only  to  be  limited  by  the  amount  of 
tonnage  available  for  transport  purposes.  The  new  industry  of  cloth  making,  called 
into  being  by  the  need  for  blankets  and  materials  for  uniforms  in  Europe,  is  flourish- 
ing. There  are  no  less  than  forty-six  establishments  producing  military  cloth ;  white, 
black  and  khaki  blankets,  antiseptic  lint,  etc.,  and  giving  employment  to  about  5,800 
workpeople.  Sixteen  thousand  bales  of  blankets  have  been  shipped  to  Europe  from 
November  to  date.  The  imports  for  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  are  likely  to  he 
in  excess  of  those  for  the  first  quarter,  and  the  tendency  of  trade,  in  what  might  be 
termed  "utility"  goods,  to  substitute  business  in  luxuries,  will  probably  be  more 
marked  than  ever.  (Jold  is  Mowing  steadily  into  the  conversion  office  and  the  Argen- 
tine Legations  abroad,  as  a  result  of  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  and  the  credit 
situation  may  now  be  regarded  with  a  greater  degree  of  equanimity  than  has  been  the 
case  for  some  years. 

DRAIN  ELEVATOR  BUILDING  SCHEME. 

The  import  and  economic  effects  which  the  construction  of  ;i  system  of  regional 
grain  elevators  would  have  upon  Argentina  have  long  boon  recognized.  Some  three  years 
ago  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out  the  scheme  departmental^,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
too  costly  in  view  of  the  thou  state  of  the  money  market.  The  annual  loss  I"  the 
Republic  arising  from  deficienl  storage  and  transport  facilities  baa  been  variously 
calculated  in  many  millions  of  peSOS,  but  this  condition  of  affairs  seems  now  likely  to 
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be  remedied.  The  representatives  of  a  Canadian  firm  are  now  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  a  scheme  for  the  construction  of 
B  system  of  regional  elevators  at  Kosario,  Bahia  Blanca  and  Buenos  Aires.  The 
Capacity  of  the  rural  elevators  would  be  1,000  tons  each,  and  these  would  be  delivered 
at  the  rate  of  '20  a  month.  The  scheme  is  an  extensive  one,  but  at  the  moment  of 
writing  there  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  being  put  into  effect. 

THE  FRENCH  MISSION. 

Some  two  months  ago  a  French  commercial  mission  arrived  in  Argentina,  with  the 
objecl  of  studying  pastoral  agricultural  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  Bepublic. 
The  mission  consisted  of  a  number  of  important  gentlemen  and  from  the  beginning 
it  was  apparent  that  this  visit  was  not  to  be  one  of  the  hurried  sort  in  which  so  many 
of  the  delegations  have  indulged.  The  principal  industrial  and  agricultural  centres 
were  visited,  and  the  knowledge  obtained  has  been  classified  and  put  on  record  for  the 
benefit  of  French  commercial  men.  The  avowed  object  of  the  mission  was  to  help  in 
the  expansion  of  French  commercial  and  industrial  interchange  with  Argentina.  The 
tangible  results  are  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  meat-freezing  establishment  with 
French  capital  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  growing  demand  for  frozen  meat  in 
France;  that  the  establishment  of  wool-weaving  industry  is  to  be  studied,  in  order 
that  Argentine  wool  may  be  exported  in  the  form  of  cloth  rather  than  in  its  raw  state 
as  is  done  at  present;  and  that  a  Franco-Argentine  committee  has  been  formed  to 
carry  on  the  work  commenced  by  the  mission.  The  committee  referred  to  comprises 
several  sub-committees,  dealing  respectively  with  public  wo^ks,  petroleum,  agriculture 
and  live  stock,  banking  and  commercial  credit. 

INVESTIGATING  A  FOREIGN  MARKET. 

The  above  reference  to  the  composition,  work  and  results  of  the  Baudin  Com- 
mercial Mission  would  have  little  interest  for  Canadian  exporters  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  demonstrates  the  importance  which  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries 
attach  to  competent  investigation  on  the  spot  of  a  new  or  little-known  foreign  market. 
Very  little  can  be  done  by  correspondence.  There  have  been  many  instances  in  which 
a  technical  representative  of  a  manufacturer  visiting  a  foreign  market  has  almost 
instantly  seen  an  opportunity  for  increasing  his  firm's  business  along  certain  lines 
which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  apparent. 

The  representation  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  had  been  in  the  hands  of  an 
export  commission  house  for  two  years.  The  house  reported  that  there  was  little  prob- 
ability of  being  able  to  compete.  A  director  of  the  firm  came  to  Argentina  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  a  local  agent,  and  during  his  short  stay  here  for  that  purpose, 
was  able  to  book  important  orders  from  three  of  the  principal  importers  of  his  class 
of  goods.  In  this  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  the  investigation  will  be  more 
than  covered  by  the  profits  on  the  new  business  obtained. 

PRELIMINARY  STEPS. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  for  a  manufacturer's  representative  to  visit  a  market 
with  which  he  is  entirely  unacquainted.  Much  time  and  money  can  often  be  saved 
by  consulting  the  trade  commissioner  in  that  vicinity. 

Inquiries  forwarded,  however,  should  be  accompanied  with  some  definite  idea  of 
the  manufacturer's  intentions,  so  that  the  answer  sent  may  be  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive. 

In  Argentina,  whilst  many  firms  have  buying  agencies  abroad,  this  system  is  not 
by  any  means  an  invariable  rule.  So  many  foreign  manufacturers  have  established 
branch  houses  or  agencies  here,  that,  if  it  is  desired,  an  importer  can  purchase  prac- 
tically everything  he  requires  on  the  spot. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  FISH  INTO  ARGENTINA. 

Fish  of  various  kinds  forms  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  the  population  of 
the  Republic.  This  article  in  different  forms  is  imported  annually  to  a  value  of  over 
$1,500,000,  exclusive  of  sardines  of  which  some  $1,300,000  are  imported. 

The  better  kinds  of  fish  sold  on  the  local  markets  are  caught  off  Montevideo  and 
\  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Mar  del  Plata,  some  260  miles  distant,  from  whence  it  is 
transported  by  rail  in  ice  boxes.  The  best  kinds  are  known  as  pejerrey,  curbina, 
brotola,  ray  and  pescadilla.  There  is  no  fish  caught  locally  which  approximates  the 
cod,  haddock,  salmon  or  herring  of  northern  latitudes,  and  dried  codfish,  salted  and 
smoked  herrings,  Finnan  haddocks,  tinned  salmon  and  lobster  have  therefore  to  be 
imported. 

SMOKED  HERRINGS  IN  BOXES. 

Eighty  thousand  kilos,  of  smoked  herrings  were  imported'  during  1913,  90  per 
cent  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  4,000  kilos,  of  Canadian  pro- 
duce were  imported  during  the  quinquennium  ending  1913,  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  the  Canadian  article  can  be  sold  in  Argentina. 

This  fish  comes  wrapped  in  paper,  in  tins  of  one  dozen,  48  tins  making  a  case; 
or  sometimes  a  case  is  composed  of  24  tins  each  containing  two  dozen  fish.  These 
tins  are  flat,  oblong  or  oval  shaped.  Another  form  of  packing  is  to  place  50  herrings 
vertically  in  a  round  tin,  12  round  tins  making  a  case. 


IMPORTS  OF  SMOKED  HERRINGS,  IN  BOXES. 


1909-1913. 

1913. 

1909-1913. 

1913. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Gold. 

Gold. 

  339,088 

85,539 

$  101,726 

$  25,662 

..    ..  17,141 

3,778 

5,143 

1,134 

Canada  

.  .     .  .  4,027 

1,208 

  1,451 

435 

Italy  

..    ..  13,304 

1,980 

3,991 

594 

555 

609 

166 

Holland  

  6,281 

1,885 

79,129 

87/875 

23,739 

DRIED  CODFISH. 

Dried  and  salted  codfish,  or  "  bacalao  "  as  it  is  called  locally,  is  imported  into 
Argentina  to  the  extent  of  some  5,500,000  kilos,  annually.  In  1913  Norway  supplied 
3,600,000  kilos,  and  the  United  Kingdom  1,078,000  kilos.  Whilst  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  Canadian  dry  salted  fish  finds  its  way  to  Brazil  and  Central  American  states, 
practically  none  reaches  Argentina. 

One-third  of  the  dry  salted  codfish  coming  into  the  Republic  is  of  the  kind  known 
locally  as  "  bacalao  cortado."  This  fish  is  boned,  cut  into  oblong  pieces  and  packed  in 
tin  boxes  of  5  and  10  kilos.    Nearly  all  the  boneless  fish  is  imported  from  Norway. 

An  average  price  for  whole  dry  salted  codfish,  landed  in  Buenos  Aires  would  be 
about  $22  to  $32  gold  per  box  of  50  kilos.  By  making  an  allowance  for  freight  charges 
and  deducting  the  duty  of  4  cents  gold  per  kilo.,  the  approximate  price  f.o.b.  seaport 
can  be  deduced. 

IMPORTS  OF  BONELESS  CODFISH. 


1909-1913. 

1913. 

1909-1913. 

1913. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Total  imports  

..    ..  2,072,249 

297,807 

$     414,450  $ 

59,461 

Germany  

..    ..  446,373 

74,416 

89,275 

14,883 

..    ..  2,895 

575 

..    ..  4,750 

2,000 

950 

400 

Italy  

..   ..  4,851 

2,500 

970 

500 

208,140 

302,890 

41.62S 

Holland  

..     ..  2,340 

1,020 

468 

204 

..    ..  72,295 

5,668 

14,457 

1,137 

Sweden  

..     ..  17,665 

4,000 

3,533 

SOO 

85136— 2  J 
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l  M  PORTS  OF  CODFISH  IN  BOXES. 


1 9  09-1  9  1 6. 

1913. 

-1  AAA     "1  A  1  O 

1909-1913. 

1913. 

K  ilos. 

Kilos. 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Total  imports  

.  .    .  .  21,244,385 

5,335,739 

$  2,874,114 

$  747,004 

560,453 

294,998 

64,464 

Belgium  

..    ..  4,275 

598 

Brazil  

.  .    .  .  15,327 

2,146 
3,856 
10,134 

Spain  

United  States  

..    ..  27,534 
.  .    .  .  72,385 

9,005 
35,995 

1,261 
5,039 

.  .     .  .  3'0,00'0 

17,940 

4,213 

2,512 

Italy  

.  .    .  .  20,228 

2,235 

2,832 

313 

3,648,328 

1,812,990 

510,766 

Holland  

......  114,770 

80,845 

16,068 

11,318 

United  Kingdom..  .. 

..    ..  5,092,580 

1,078,88'8 

712,960 

151,044 

Sweden  

..     .,  82,085 

11,491 

287 

CANNED  SALMON. 

Argentina  consumes  annually  about  1,500  kilos,  of  tinned  fish  (excluding-  sar- 
dines). About  two-thirds  of  this  comes  from  Italy  and  Spain,  and  one-third  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  and  Canada.  Most  of  the  tinned  fish  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  is  believed  to  be  canned  salmon  and  lobster  of  Canadian  origin. 
One  frequently  sees  salmon  exposed  for  sale  labelled :  "  Best  British  Columbia 
Salmon;  Packed  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,"  and  after  this  comes  the  name  oi  the 
English  exporting  house. 

The  demand  for  canned  salmon  and  lobster  is  a  steady  one,  and  the  observer  is 
forced  to  ask  himself  the  question  "  would  it  not  pay  Canadian  packers  to  do  their 
exporting  direct  rather  than  through  the  medium  of  English  export  houses?"  The 
exporters  of  Canada  doubtless  have  their  reasons  for  selling  their  products  to  export 
merchants  located  outside  the  Dominion,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  advantages  of 
such  an  arrangement  compensate  for  the  diminished  profits  and  other  disadvantages. 
Every  tin  of  superior  salmon  shipped  abroad  under  the  label  of  a  European  exporter 
goes  to  advertise  that  exporter's  name  in  foreign  markets,  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of 
the  Canadian  packer  himself.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true,  that  Buenos  Aires  import 
merchants  do  not  hesitate  to,  state  that  certain  London  export  houses  can  sell  under 
their  label  an  inferior  Canadian  salmon  for  a  higher  price  than  a  Canadian  exporter 
could  obtain  for  a  superior  salmon.  Such  is  the  cumulative  value  of  constant  adver- 
tisement. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  SALMON. 


1909-1913. 

1913. 

190'9-1913. 

1913. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Gold. 

Gold. 

7,579,418 

1,421,712 

$  2,652,792 

%  497,599 

67,691 

17,409 

23,691 

6,093 

101,588 

23,210 

35,556 

8,123 

,    .  .  66,805 

159 

23,381 

56 

301,021 

72,3'S4 

105,358 

25.334 

Chile  

,      .  14,999 

1,06'8 

5,250 

374 

1,978/664 

447,277 

692,533 

156,547 

United  States   . 

.    ..  1,219,787 

149,926 

426,926 

52,474 

France  -.  

.    .  .  854,017 

90,623 

298,905 

31,718 

Italy  

1,991,869 

4'0<8,771 

697,503 

143,070 

Holland  

22,904 

100 

8,016 

35 

Portugal  

.     .  .  11,078 

837 

3,87S 

293 

,    ..  2,991 

2,991 

1,047 

1,047 

British  possessions.. 

4,075 

1,426 
317,165 

United  Kingdom  

907,190 

204,978 

71,742 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PACKERS. 

So  much  Canadian  fish  comes  into  Argentina  via  Europe  that  the  above  figures 
will  not  help  to  make  a  computation  of  what  the  Argentine  market  might  be  worth 
to  Canadian  exports;  and  prices  and  stocks  are  so  abnormal  at  present  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  quoting.  The  general  impression  is,  however,  that  while  it  may  not  be  safe  to 
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assert  that  Canadian  exporters  would  increase  their  business  and  their  profits  by 
attempting  to  establish  a  market  of  their  own,  there  is  at  least  sufficient  prospects  of 
success  in  this  direction,  to  warrant  their  making  a  serious  investigation.  A  better 
opportunity  than  the  present  time  affords  could  not  be  wished  for.  The  difficulties 
and  expenses  connected  with  transport  at  present  through  the  North  Sea  lay  a  heavy 
handicap  on  exports  from  those  regions,  and  this  advantage  should  not  be  lost  to 
Canadian  exporters. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  August  19,  1915. 

CONDITION  OF  TOOL  MARKET. 

Workshops  in  the  United  Kingdom  producing  machine  tools  have  been  placed  by 
the  Government  under  the  category  of  "  controlled  establishments  "  and  are  therefore 
under  the  control  of  the  Munitions  Department.  These  workshops  will  now  be  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  war  requirements,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  effect 
of  the  new  conditions  upon  the  output  of  tools  generally,  both  for  hand  and  machine 
use.  Large  quantities  of  mechanics'  hand  tools  are  imported  in  normal  times,  as  well 
as  certain  classes  of  machine  tools.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  will  forward  their 
catalogues  every  effort  will  be  made  to  introduce  them  to  importers. 

importers  of  tools  and  implements. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  do  not  enumerate  the  kinds  of  tools  imported.  They 
merely  comprise  "  machine  tools  "  and  "  implements  and  tools,"  which  are  as  follows: — 


Machinery  and  parts  thereof — 

Machine  tools —  1914. 

Germany  £  31.337 

Belgium   1,514 

France   3,263 

United  States   376,605 

Other  foreign  countries   11,438 


Total   from   foreign   countries  £  4LM.i:>7 


Total  from   British  possessions  £  2,892 


Total   £    4  27,04  9 


Implements  and  tools  and  parts  thereof — 

Sweden  £  10,459 

Germany   105,902 

Netherlands   1,572 

Belgium   1.S24 

France   13.417 

Switzerland   6,052 

United  States   227,731 

Other  foreign  countries   1,237 


Total  from  foreign  countries  £  3'68,194 


Canada  £  11.270 

Other  British  possessions   160 


Total    from    British   possessions  £  11,430 


Total  £  379,624 
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OK  M  AND  FOR  BRASS  WIRE  AND  PINS. 

The  manufacturers  of  brass  pins  in  Birmingham  and  district  are  experiencing 
much  difficulty  in  producing  brass  wire,  owing  to  the  commandeering  of  supplies  by 
the  Government.  The  price  of  wire  has  doubled  since  last  August,  and  Canadian 
manufacturers  with  surplus  stocks  should  communicate  with  Birmingham  buyers 
whose  names  and  addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce.   (Refer  File  No.  1362.) 

Manufacturers  of  steel  and  brass  pins  are  offered  more  orders  than  their  depleted 
staffs  arc  able  to  execute.  The  subject  may  or  may  not  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
manufacturers;  bul  conditions  are  so  abnormal  and  irregular  in  the  British  com- 
mercial world  that  transactions  quite  impossible  in  ante-bellum  days  are  now  being 
conducted  on  a  profitable  basis. 


CANADIAN  CATTLE  IMPORTATION. 


The  question  of  the  Canadian  cattle  embargo  has  again  been  prominent  in  agri- 
cultural circles.  A  few  days  ago  a  deputation  waited  upon  Lord  Selborne,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  The  president  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  the  -deputation  and  of  its  opinions,  but  pointed  out  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  war  the  United  Kingdom  found  itself  with  a  record  head  of  cattle  which  was  free 
from  any  malignant  cattle  disease.  This  was  a  justification  of  the  policy  adopted  by 
his  predecessors.  His  lordship  admitted  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  meat  and  that 
prices  were  abnormal,"  but  the  cause  was  rather  to  be  found  in  lack  of  tonnage  to  carry 
usual  supplies  from  abroad  than  a  lack  of  unfinished  store  cattle.  Everything  possible 
was  being  done  to  revive  the  trade  in  cattle  to  be  landed  for  slaughter,  but  he  could 
not  accede  to  their  request  for  the  importation  of  store  cattle  from  Canada  to  be 
landed  for  fattening  on  farms  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


IMPORTS  OF  HORSES. 


The  large  increase  in  the  value  of  horses  has  attracted  additional  supplies  to  the 
British  market.  Taking  the  past  month  and  the  corresponding  month  in  1914  the 
number  of  .  horses  imported  shows  an  increase  of  92-86  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the 
average  of  declared  value  of  practically  £10. 

Number  Declared 

Period.  exported.  value.  Average. 

£  £    s.  d. 

July,  1914   799  28,901  3'6    3  5 

July,  1915   1,541  69,887  46'    0  0 


The  supply  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  month  was  341  head,  at  £51 
9s.  Id. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  PARTS  AND  PRODUCE. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  during  the  past  week  for  automobile  parts, 
.and  as  the  manufacturers  of  motor  cars  and  motorcycles  are  stocked  with  orders, 
♦Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  parts  should  communicate  with  British  buyers. 
Inquiries  are  also  to  hand  for  cheese,  butter,  bacon,  hams,  eggs,  canned  fruits  and 
canned  salmon.  (For  names  and  addresses,  see  "  Trade  Inquiries  "  at  the  end  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.) 
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GftEAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  August  19,  1915. 

PROBABLE  SHORTAGE  OF  MATCHES. 

In  view  of  the  attention  which  has  been  drawn  to  the  situation  of  the  match 
supply  and  demand  in  former  issues  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  supple- 
mentary information  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

From  causes  arising  out  of  the  war,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  a  scarcity  of  matches 
in  the  near  future  owing  to  three  reasons,  viz.,  the  shortage  of  timber,  the  growing 
cost  of  pyritics,  which  are  now  wanted  for  explosives  and  the  scarcity  of  labour. 
The  timber  which  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  used  in  the  making  of  matches  is  aspen 
but  the  supply  from  Russia  has  been  considerably  curtailed  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  transport  brought  about  by  the  war.  Another  factor  which  is  contributing  to  the 
shortage  is  that  the  supply  of  millions  of  grosses  of  manufactured  matches  obtained 
in  normal  times  from  Belgium,  Austria  and  Russia  has  now  ceased.  One  result  of 
the  stoppage  of  this  supply  has  been  a  revival  of  the  use  of  wax  vestas,  which,  for 
some  years,  had  been  waning  in  popularity  before  the  neat  and  cheaper  pine  match. 

Canadian  pine  continues  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  matches  but  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  acceptable  freight  rates  is  operating  against  its  larger  impor- 
tation for  this  purpose.  Other  kinds  of  wood  are  also  being  utilized  but  they  are 
found  not  to  give  such  satisfactory  results  as  aspen.  The  increased  cost  of  all  raw 
materials  used  in  match  making  is  also  adding  to  their  value. 

SWEDISH  AND  BRITISH  MATCH  PRODUCTION. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  Swedish  manufacturers  are  now  export  ing 
enormous  quantities  of  matches.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  year, 
Sweden  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  no  less  than  4,674,012  gross  boxes  of  "  safety  " 
matches,  which  is  more  than  double  the  quantity  exported  in  the  same  period  of  1913. 
In  addition,  836,134  gross  boxes  of  "  other  sorts "  of  Swedish  matches  were  also 
imported. 

Match  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  are  working  at  full  pressure  to  increase 
their  output,  in  order  to  substitute  British-made  matches  for  those  formerly  imported 
from  abroad  and  also  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  War  Office.  The  output  would 
be  greater  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  so  many  men  have  enlisted  and  in  consequence 
there  is  a  decided  shortage  of  labour. 

UNITED  STATES  GOODS  REACHING  ENGLAND. 

The  English  press  is  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  noticeable  development 
arising  out  of  the  war  is  th«  extent  to  which  the  United  States  is  sending  to  England 
goods  which  Germany  formerly  supplied.  It  is  stated  that  "a  huge1  organization, 
representing  close  upon  a  hundred  United  States  manufacturers,  has  been  8e1  Up  in 
the  centre  of  the  distributing  area  of  London.  From  it  pours  a  constant  stream  of 
such  varied  goods  as  drugs,  cutlery,  electro-plate,  glass  and  pottery,  toilet  requisites, 
shaving  sets,  gloves,  hoisery,  blouses,  powders  and  perfumes,  hrassware.  woven  under- 
wear, Milanese  underwear,  and  both  men's  and  women's  outlining  generally,  to  be 
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deall  with  by  the  host  of  travellers  employed  hy  the  undertaking,  which  has  the  finan- 
cial backing  of  one  of  the  largest  business  firms  in  the  world." 

A  large  proportion  of  these  goods  were  formerly  sent  to  this  market  from 
Germany,  British  manufacturers,  says  a  well-informed  Journal,  are,  for  the  time 
handicapped  in  many  ways  in  their  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  situa- 
tion. There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary capita]  and  skilled  labour,  apart  from  the  fact  that  many  firms  .are  working  at 
their  fullest  capacity  on  orders  for  the  British  and  Allied  Governments.  The  sugges- 
t it-it  is  also  made  m  one  quarter  that  some  manufacturers  are  held  back  from  sinking 
further  capital  in  their  plants  through  hesitation  as  to  what  the  future  conditions  of 
trade  will  he.  more  especially  as  it  is  known  that  German-made  goods  have  been  steadily 
accumulating  throughout  the  war,  and  it  is  thought  that  thes^  goods  will  be  released' 
tor  export  when  once  peace  is  declared. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  TRADE  WITH  FUTURE  BELGIUM. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war  an  exceptional  opening  will  occn~  for  British' 
firms  to  partake  in  the"  rebuilding  of  Belgium,  is  the  purport  of  a  brochure  which  has 
just  b  en  issued  by  the  eminent  Belgian  contractor  M.  Leon  Lootsns.  As  attention 
has  already  been  directed  towrrds  th's  subject  in  Canada  and  as  the  information  given 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Canadian  interests,  extracts  nay  be  quoted  for  the  benefit 
of  firms  in  Canada. 

Special  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  British  firms  will  have  the  chance  of 
securing  a  large  volume  of  trade,  in  connection  with  which  they  will  have  the  prefer- 
ence^  and  there  will  be,  it  is  stated,  a  ready  welcome  offered  to  British  manufacturers. 
Incidentally,  the  point  is  not  overlooked  that  finance  will  ploy  a  great  part  in  the 
reconstruction.  After  the  war,  Belgium  will  need  money  and  Belgian  contractors 
will  require  considerable  cash  advances  as  well  as  much  credit  and  for  this  necessary 
capital  Belgium  will  look  to  England. 

France,  it  is  stated,  will  be  fully  occupied  with  the  rebuilding  of  that  part  of  her 
own  territory  which  has  been  devastated  by  the  Germans  and  will  not  be  able  to  devote 
attention  to  Belgian  business. 

GERMAN  SHARE'  OF  BELGIAN  TRADE. 

Before  the  war  the  building  industry  in  Belgium  was  largely  financed  by  Ger- 
mans, who  supplied  material  and  plant  to  Belgian  builders  on  special  terms  of  credit. 
In  this  wTay  they  gained  a  position  in  Belgian  trade  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  other 
country.  For  instance,  while  Germany  in  19131  sent  5,060,589  kilos,  of  iron 
and  steel  bars,  sheets,  etc.,  into  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom  sent  only  26,288.  Of 
paints,  the  Unitel  Kingdom  exported  to  Belgium  4,401,891  kilos,  and  Germany  in  the 
same  period  sent  14,013,918  kilos.  There  are  other  figures  even  more  convinc- 
ing, which  go  to  show  the  predominant  share  that  the  Germans  held  in  Belgian  trade. 
These  .figures  are  for  a  normal  year,  whereas  in  the  forthcoming  rebuilding  of  Belgium 
the  requirements  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  normal. 

A  UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY. 

It  will  depend  entirely  upon  British  firms  themselves,  says  the  author,  whether 
they  seize  the  chance  offered  to  them.  They  will  need  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  Belgian  requirements,  by  either  sending  special  representatives  to  Belgium 
immediately  the  war  is  over,  or  by  appointing  agents  there  to  act  on  their  behalf. 

With  a  strong  new  impulse  British  manufacturers  can  show  that  they  are  able  to 
meet  any  competitors,  and  certainly  in  the  case  of  the  rebuilding  of  Belgium  they 
will  have  a  unique  opportunity,  of  which  they  should  take  the  fullest  advantage. 
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FROZEN  FISH   FROM  CANADA. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  information  contained  in  the  following  para- 
graph which  appears  in  the  Times  of  to-day's  date,  and  it  is  quoted  for  the  benefit  of 
Canadian  firms  engaged  in  the  fishing  industries: — 

"  Fish  is  now  so  scarce  and  dear  that  the  Government  are  considering  the  experi- 
ment of  importing  chilled  or  frozen  supplies  from  Newfoundland  and  Canadian  waters. 

"  The  review  of  retail  food  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  12  months  ended 
July  31,  just  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  shows  that  the  greatest  advance  has  been 
in  the  case  of  fish.  It  amounts  on  the  average  to  75  per  cent.  The  scarcity  of  fish  and 
the  consequent  enormous  increase  in  its  price  is  due  partly  to  naval  restrictions  on 
fishing  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  more  to  the 
large  number  of  vessels  and  crews  which  have  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Admiralty. 

SUPPLIES  FOR  FRIED-FISH  SHOPS. 

"  The  branch  of  the  fish  trade  most  closely  associated  with  the  consumer,  which  has 
been  hit  the  hardest  is  fish-frying,  or  the  small  dealers,  who  sell  fried  fish  and  chipped 
potatoes  in  poor  neighbourhoods.  In  the  industrial  centres  of  the  north  of  England 
so  enormous  is  the  number  of  workers  who  make  fried  fish  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  their  daily  food  that  dealing  in  "  fish-and-chips  "  has  become  a  vast  industry.  The 
business  is  now  beset  with  serious  difficulties.  It  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  it  that  the  fisheries  division  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  are 
consulting  with  a  view  to  the  import  of  fish,  in  a  chilled  or  frozen  state,  from  North 
America.  The  fish  friers  have  agreed  to  give  a  trial  to  such  fish;  and  in  any  case  it 
is  hoped  that  the  increase  in  the  supply  will  bring  down  prices  generally." 

It  is  understood  that  the  proposed  experiment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  will  apply  to  whitefish  of  the  stronger  and  coarser  kind  which  will  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  greatly  diminished  supplies  of  hake,  plaice  and  cod  landed  from 
English  waters. 


REDUCTION  OF  FRENCH  DUIIES  ON  PAPER  AND  PULP. 

The  French  Official  Gazette  has  published  the  following  Act  dated  August  14, 
1915,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  reducing 
the  customs  duty  on  paper  intended  for  newspaper  printing  and  on  wood  pulp  to  be 
used  i  if  the  manufacture  of  the  same  paper: — 

Article  1. — From  the  date  of  sanction  of  the  present  Act  and  until  the  expiration 
of  the  third  month  which  will  follow  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  reduction  of  the 
customs  dues  covered  by  the  Decree  of  February  1»'>,  1915  (published  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  583),  is  increased  from  60  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  ; 

(1)  On  paper  other  than  fancy,  mechanically  made,  weighing  more  than  thirty 
grams  per  square  metre  intended  tor  the  printing  of  newspapers; 

(2)  On  wood  pulp,  mechanical  and  chemical,  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Bame  paper. 

Article  2. — However,  should  the  Government  deem  it  advisable,  the  dues  thus 
reduced  may  be  re-established  at  their  normal  rate,  before  the  expiration  of  the  delay 
fixed  by  the  preceding  article,  hy  Decree  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
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THE  EXPORT  OF  CANADIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

A  good  deal  of  correspondence  has  taken  place  with  the  Department  with  refer- 
ence to  restrictions  placed  upon  the  marketing  of  wheat  and  flour.  Proclamations 
have  been  issued  both  by  the  British  and  Dominion  Governments  prohibiting  the 
exporl  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  to  neutral  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  it  is  permitted  to  export  for  consumption  therein. 

The  only  object  that  the  Canadian  and  British  Governments  had  in  view  was  to 
prevent  Canadian  food  products  getting  into  the  hands  of  enemy  countries  and  there- 
by feeding  the  people  with  whom  we  are  at  present  at  war.  It  was  not  the  intention 
nor  desire  of  either  Government  to  prevent  any  export  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour 
to  neutral  countries  under  provisions  and  precautions  which  would  make  it  certain 
that  these  products  were  not  re-exported  or  did  not  afterwards  find  their  way  into 
enemy  countries. 

The  British  Government  has  been  negotiating  with  these  different  neutral  coun- 
tries with  a  view  to  having  arrangements  satisfactorily  concluded  which  will  allow  of 
the  export  of  these  articles  under  conditions  which  preclude  re-export.  Arrange- 
ments have  already  been  concluded  with  Holland,  and  it  is  now  possible  for  Cana- 
dian wheat  and  flour  to  be  exported  to  Holland  when  consigned  to  the  Netherlands 
Government.  Each  shipment  must  be  by  license,  for  which  application  has  to  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  Customs,  Ottawa,  and  customs  officers  have  been  instructed 
so  that  all  necessary  information  may  be  obtained  from  them. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  which  may  open  up  other  neutral  countries  in  the 
same  way,  and  when  satisfactory  arrangements  are  made,  due  notice  will  be  given  to 
Canadian  trade. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

With  further  reference  to  the  article  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  606  with 
regard  to  the  efforts  which  it  is  alleged  are  being,  made  by  a  Dutch  firm  to  introduce 
German  goods  into  Canada,  a  communication  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department 
from  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London.  The  recipients  of 
the  circular  issued  by  this  firm  state  that  goods  offered  to  them  are  undoubtedly 
crockery,  and  that  as  it  is.  hardly  possible  for  Dutch  factories  to  have  commenced 
manufacturing  these  goods  in  quantities  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  goods  are  of  German  origin.  As  the  Dutch  firm  are 
known  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  to  be  acting  as  agents  for  numerous  German 
firms  it  is  likely  that  the  above  opinion  is  correct.  While,  therefore,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Dutch  firm  are  attempting  to  export  German  goods  to  Canadn,  it  is 
thought  advisable  in  view  of  the  suspicions  cast  on  them  by  recipients  of  the  circular 
to  draw  ti  e  attention  of  Canadians  to  the  matter. 
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PURCHASING  AGENT  FOR  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

To  supplement  the  information  contained  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Xo.  602  under  the 
caption  "  Buying  Agents  for  the  Allied  Governments,''  the  Department  now  publishes 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  for  the  British  War  Office  in  Canada,  viz. :  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  114  Windsor  Street*  Station,  Montreal,  Que. 


CANADIAN  WOOD  PULP  FOR  JAPAN. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  an  excerpt  from  the  Tokyo  Koshinjo's  Daily  Report,  which  is  the  leading 
inquiry  agency  in  Japan,  on  the  pulp  market,  especially  treating  the  opening  for  Cana- 
dian pulp  in  the  Japanese  market.    The  article  is  reproduced  herewith: — 

There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  Japanese  demand  for  Canadian  pulp. 
Hitherto  the  price  of  this  pulp  has  been  high  in  comparison  with  the  qualities,  and  it 
has  therefore  not  been  imported  as  largely  as  the  European  product. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  however,  the  demand  has  gradually  increased  and  at  present 
the  monthly  amount  imported  is  said  to  average  400  to  500  tons.  The  defect  in  this 
pulp  is  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  yellowish  in  colour,  and  therefore  not  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  pure  white  paper,  but  it  is  understood  that  a  new  method  has 
now  been  devised  for  improving  the  colour.  Only  a  short  time  ago  15  tons  of  this 
specially  bleached  pulp  were  imported  as  a  sample  shipment  which  is  now  being  tenta- 
tively used  by  the  paper  mills.  It  is  said  that  if  the  results  are  satisfactory,  the  supply 
of  Canadian  pulp  will  be  of  great  convenience  to  paper  manufacturers  generally. 

Prices  for  Canadian  pulp  at  present  are  quoted  at  5  sen  per  pound  for  the  first 
class,  4-S  for  the  second  class,  and  4-4  for  the  third  class,  with  the  probability  that  they 
will  presently  see  an  advance. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Government 
Railways,  Melbourne.  These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  file  Xo. 
]4:J5).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders 
close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 

Xo.  29,342,  September  20,  56  tons  mild  steel  angles  as  specified. 

Tenders  will  require  to  be  submitted  by  cable  to  some  Australian  firm  to  be  in 
time  for  preparation  of  documents. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  FRUIT  PULP. 

A  special  leafiel  dealing  with  the  process  of  making-  fruit  pulp  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  is  reproduced  as 
follows  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  firms  likely  to  be  interested  in  this  subject, 

FRUIT  PULP. 

As  an  article  of  food,  fruit  is  generally  used  fresh,  but  various  methods  of  pre- 
serving  make  it  available  when  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  obtained,  and  in  seasons  of  heavy 
crops  form  a  valuable  means  of  preventing  waste.  Among  such  methods  "  fruit- 
pulping  "  is  not  so  widely  known  as  it  might  be,  but  specially  merits  attention  on 
nt  of  its  simplicity.  It  consists  in  reducing  the  fruit  to  a  state  of  pulp  by  heat, 
rally  by  means  of  steam.  The  treatment  sterilizes  the  fruit,  so  that  it  may  be 
kept  under  suitable  conditions  without  decomposition  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
product  is  known  as  "fruit  pulp."  The  process  can  be  carried  on  by  any  grower  w7ho 
has  "ii  his  premises  an  ordinary  steam  boiler. 

USES  OF  FRUIT  PULP. 

Certain  kinds  of  fruit  pulp,  such  as  apple,  plum,  damson,  gooseberry  and  rasp- 
berry,  are  already  made  extensively  in  England.  Other  kinds,  such  as  apricot,  are 
imported  in  quantity  from  countries  where  the  kinds  of  fruit  required  are  grown  on 
a  large  scale  and  are  cheap. 

Fruit  pulp  is  chiefly  used  in  jam-making.  It  is  converted  into  jam  where  con- 
venient to  the  manufacturer. 

In  recommending  the  making  of  fruit  pulp  the  board  do  not  intend  to  suggest 
that  the  use  of  fresh  fruit  for  jam-making  should  be  curtailed.  When  possible,  fresh 
fruit  should  be  used  for  jam-making  since  the  product  is  superior  and  the  expense  of 
pulping  as  a  preliminary  to  jam-making  is  avoided.  Pulping  is,  however,  a  useful 
supplementary  method;  by  its  means  larger  quantities  of  fruit  can  be  preserved,  waste 
will  be  lessened,  in  plentiful  seasons  prices  may  be  better  maintained,  and  by  the  use 
of  pulp  stored  up  in  seasons  when  fruit  is  cheap  the  cost  of  jam-making  will  be  reduced 
in  seasons  when  fruit  is  scarce. 

OUTFIT. 

The  essential  requirements  for  the  preparation  of  fruit  pulp  on  a  commercial 
scale  are  a  steam  boiler,  and  barrels,  tins,  drums  or  jars,  in  which  the  pulp  can  be 
stored.  The  best*  qualities  of  pulp  are  stored  in  large  stone  jars,  but  these  are  expen- 
sive. The  quickest  and  most  convenient  method  of  storage  on  a  farm  is  to  use  casks. 
Casks  which  have  contained  wine  or  spirits  are  usually  employed.  They  should  be  in 
good  sound  condition  and  preferably  made  of  oak.  Copper  ladles  and  funnels  are 
required  for  filling  the  casks. 

METHOD  OF  MAKING. 

In  a  jam  factory  pulp  is  usually  prepared  in  the  steam-heated  pans  otherwise 
used  for  boiling  jam,  but  in  the  absence  of  special  jam-making  machinery  the  method 
here  described  may  be  adopted. 

Three  wooden  vats,  tubs  or  half  barrels  should  be  placed  in  a  row  in  a  position 
convenient  for  connection  with  existing  steam  piping.  Whilst  the  contents  of  one 
vat  are  being  steamed,  a  second  will  be  in  process  of  filling,  and  a  third  being  emptied, 
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so  that  with  a  sufficient  head  of  steam  the  process  of  pulping  will  proceed  continuously. 
A  coil  of  1-inch  copper  piping-  is  required.  This  should  be  pierced  with  not  more 
than  20  |-inch  roles.  The  coil  should  be  placed  in  the  vat  or  tub  so  as  to  reach  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom,  and  the  pipe  connecting*  it  with  the  boiler  should 
be  fitted  with  a  rapid  coupling  so  that  the  coil  may  be  quickly  transferred  from  one 
vat  to  the  next.  For  continuous  working  two  such  coils  are  required,  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  insert  a  coil  amongst  the  fruit  after  the  vat  has  been  filled.  The  vats 
should  be  provided  with  wooden  covers  to  confine  the  steam  whilst  the  steaming  pro- 
cess is  going  on.  With  an  8  horse-powrer  boiler  working  at  a  pressure  of  45  pounds,  three 
vats  of  100  gallons  capacity  can  be  kept  in  fairly  continuous  use.  Five  hundredweight 
of  plums  or  apples  may  be  cooked  at  a  charge,  and,  if  steam  can  be  maintained,  three 
charges  may  be  put  through  per  hour. 

Steam  is  also  required  for  scalding  out  and  sterilizing  the  interior  of  the  barrels 
before  filling  them  with  pulp. 

The  process  of  sterilization  is  completed  by  burning  a  rag  dipped  in  melted  sul- 
phur within  the  bung  hole,  and  the  bung  is  then  kept  closed  until  the  barrel  is  ready 
for  filling. 

The  casks  must  be  completely  filled  and  bunged  down  whilst  the  pulp  is  boiling 
hot,  and  placed  in  a  position  where  they  can  be  kept  undisturbed  until  the  pulp  is 
required  for  use.  They  should  lie  on  their  side  with  the  bung  hole  uppermost,  and  if 
there  is  any  sign  of  fermentation  a  small  hole  should  be  bored  in  the  wooden  bung 
and  closed  with  a  spiggot.  The  latter  should  be  lifted  daily  until  fermentation  has 
ceased  and  the  contents  of  the  cask  have  settled  down. 

If  the  casks  are  subsequently  moved  the  same  process  of  daily  opening  the  small 
hole  in  the  bung  must  be  repeated. 

If  tins  or  jars,  after  previous  scalding,  are  filled  with  boiling  pulp  and  at  once 
hermetically  closed  the  contents  should  keep  indefinitely  without  fermentation.  Tins 
used  for  pulp  should  be  well  lacquered  inside. 

ADDITION  OF  WATER. 

In  making  plum  pulp  by  the  above  method  there  is  no  necessity  to  add  water. 
Five  hundredweight  of  plum  may  be  placed  in  the  vat  and  the  steam  turned  on  for 
ten  minutes.  The  contents  of  the  vat  should  then  be  thoroughly  stirred  and  the  steam 
turned  on  for  a  further  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  pulp  should  be 
ready.  It  is  essential  that  not  only  the  flesh  but  also  the  kernels  of  the  plums  should 
be  thoroughly  cooked  and  sterilized. 

In  making  apple  pulp  a  certain  amount  of  water  must  be  added,  varying  with 
the  character  of  the  apple.  In  the  case  of  hard  apples  about  three  gallons  of  water 
should  he  sufficient  for  each  hundredweight  of  fruit,  since  more  steam  will  he  con- 
densed than  in  the  case  of  soft  and  easily  cooked  apples,  to  which  rather  more  water 
may  be  added.  After  steaming  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  the  apples  must  be 
rubbed  through  a  sieve  of  a  mesh  sufficiently  small  to  retain  the  pips.  The  pulp  must 
be  again  brought  to  the  boil  before  finally  storing  in  casks. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  August  11,  1915: — 

Cheese— 

Bristol   76/  79/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   74/  77/  " 

London   74/  76/  m 

Glasgow   78/  80/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol  ..  85/  89/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   78/  88' 

London   84/  88/ 

Glasgow   86/  87/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   - 

Liverpool     77/  81/    per  cwt. 

London  

Glasgow   78/  79/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   82/  86/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   74/  84/  .< 

London   76/  82' 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  August  14,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton     M  ii  it    . . .    it 

Pork         ii  ii  n  i 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  i 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   » 

Beef   ii 

Hams       H 

Pork       „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   ii 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    ii 

Margarine     n 

Cheese   n 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   « 

Milk,  cream    

Milk,  condensed   .  M 

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds. 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game    , 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   „ 

Barley  

Oats   „ 


Peas  

Bean*  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples.  . 
.  Pears.  . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1914. 


196,215 
69,224 
1,370 

11,426 


66,890 
1,555 

14,929 
2,789 

1,471 
15,195 


43,042 
18,321 
72,014 

120 
17,169 
390 
149,082 
310 


io,  ;?<;<; 

22,776 


2,426  700 
161,500 
385,400 
168,600 
24,980 
2,  l.M> 
1,007,200 


77.r) 
2,019 
218 


1915. 
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PEAT  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

Dhe  article,  which  follows,  is  an  excerpt  from  a  translation,  contributed  to  La 
Fapeterie  Francaise,  and  which  appeared  in  the  international  number  of  the  Paper 
Maker  for  this  year.  As  Canada  is  probably  one  of  the  paper-making  countries, 
which  will  in  time  be  must  interested  in  the  use  of  this  raw  material,  containing  as 
the  Doi  ainion  docs  an  area  of  peat  bogs,  which  exceeds  3O,00O,'00O  of  acres  or  10,000,- 
000  more  than  in  the  United  States  and  more  than  any  European  country  with  the 
ss  ble  exception  of  Russia,  the  above  mentioned  article  is  reproduced  herewith: — 

THE   UTILIZING  OF  PEAT. 

I  he  use  of  peat  for  paper  manufacturing  purposes  was  suggested  long  ago,  and 
paper  industry  periodicals  have  many  times  published  patents  relating  to  this  subject. 

Many  different  methods  have  been  suggested  for  utilizing  the  peat;  as  fuel,  as  gas 
producer,  as  raw  material  for  the  manufacturing  of  alcohol,  as  litter,  as  packing 
material  for  fruit,  etc. 

Previous  experiments  in  using  it  for  paper  making  purposes,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  given  very  encouraging  results  from  an  economical  standpoint,  either 
with  peat  alone  or  mixed  with  wood  pulp.  The  lack  of  success  met  with  may  be 
explained  by  several  reasons.  Several  authors  describe  quite  seriously  digesting 
methods  with  soda  or  other  chemicals  under  high  pressure,  sometimes  followed  by  a 
bleaching  with  chloride  of  lime.  The  only  result  of  such  methods  is  the  rapid  vanish- 
ing of  the  capital  engaged  without  any  hope  of  future  profits. 

VARIETIES   OF  PEAT. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  general  term  "  peat  "  includes  a  great  variety  of 
vegetable  substance,  which  have  been  submitted  to  a  more  or  less  advanced  decomposi- 
tion in  the  ground.  It  is  evident  that  peat  can  give  promising  results  or  be  imme- 
diately rejected,  depending  upon  if  it  is  of  recent  or  old  formation,  or  upon  which 
organic  substances  it  contains.  In  this  manner  the  peat  from  the  very  vast  bogs  near 
Amiens  (France),  has  been  found  impossible  to  utilize  in  any  industry.  Its  state  of 
decomposition  is  too  advanced,  and  it  crumbles  to  pieces  when  dry.  Such  peat  may 
be  used  as  a  fuel  and  give  gas  by  distillation;  perhaps  it  may  have  other  uses,  but  not 
for  paper  making. 

Another  kind  of  peat,  however,  occurring  for  instance  in  the  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  has  been  experimented  with  and  can  certainly  take  a  place  among  the  raw 
materials  for  paper  making. 

In  most  peat-bogs  there  exists  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface,  2i  feet — 7  feet 
sometimes,  a  layer  of  only  slightly  decomposed  peat,  in  which  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  plants  are  found  only  a  little  changed.  Below  this  layer  the  peat  is  decomposed, 
darker,  and  cannot  be  used  for  paper  making  purposes. 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH  PEAT. 

In  the  experiments  in  question  only  the  manufacture  of  cardboards  was  tried  as 
the  peat  -eemed  to  be  less  suitable  for  paper  manufacture,  perhaps  with  exception  for 
certain  very  dark-coloured  tar  papers. 

The  peat  was  used  as  it  was  taken  from  the  bogs,  without  previous  washing.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  it  contained  very  little  earth  and  extraneous  matter.  The  wash- 
ing of  peat  gives  a  very  dirty,  dark-coloured  wash-water,  which  cannot  be  let  out  into 
river-  or  lakes,  as  this  would  cause  complaints  and  difficulties. 
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The  author  simply  refined  the  raw  peat  a  little  in  order  to  cut  off  too  long  fibres, 
and  to  beat  up  certain  roots,  somewhat  coarse;  he  added  digested  straw  pulp,  about  50 
per  cent,  and  obtained  a  cardboard  of  an  agreeable  brown  colour,  both  strong  and 
pliable.  Its  strength  was  certainly  superior  to  cardboard  made  only  of  straw.  Tie  also 
obtained  a  satisfactory  product  by  mixing  50  per  cent  of  peat  with  50  per  cent  of  old 
paper. 

The  experiments  were  executed  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  no  advices  as  to  results 
obtainable  on  a  manufacturing  scale  can  be  given.  It,  however,  seems  as  if  the  kind 
of  peat  used  when  only  a  little  decomposed  could  very  well  be  used  for  cardboards 
without  any  digesting.  The  screening  surface,  of  course,  must  be  large  and  continu- 
ously cleaned.    The  riffler  also  must  be  of  ample  dimensions. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  water  passing  through  the  wire  over  again,  in 
order  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  discharge  into  the  river.  The  wire  ought  to  be 
long  and  the  speed  slow  on  account  of  the  high  proportion  of  very  short  fibres,  and 
also  because  some  of  the  fibres  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  "  greasiness."  The 
natural  colour  of  the  peat  does  not  permit  manufacturing  of  light-coloured  boards,  at 
least  only  if  a  small  percentage  is  used. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  PEAT  INDUSTRY. 

From  an  economical  point  of  view  the  use  of  peat  under  the  stated  conditions 
seems  interesting  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  price  for 
peat  in  France,  as  it  mainly  depends  upon  local  conditions.  The  mechanical  extrac- 
tion seems  possible,  but  the  problem  is  far  from  being  solved  for  peat  only  a  little 
decomposed  and  still  rich  in  fibres,  which  cannot  very  well  be  taken  from  the  bogs  by 
means  of  excavating  machinery. 

Extraction  by  hand  is  laborious  and  expensive.  On  the  other  side,  if  the  peat  is 
utilized  on  the  spot,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dry  it,  but  for  transport  an  air-drying  is 
indispensable,  as  the  percentage  of  water  often  reaches  95  per  cent. 

The  peat  is  a  raw  material,  notwithstanding  all  this,  which  the  cardboard  manu- 
facturer in  certain  regions  can  obtain  cheaply  and  which  can  be  useful  to  him;  mixed 
with  straw  pulp  or  old  paper  it  will  give,  if  sufficiently  fibrous,  cheap  cardboards  of 
good  quality. 


CANADIAN  CROP  BULLETIN. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  office  gives  the  following  report  on 
the  condition  of  field  crops  throughout  Canada  on  September  1,  as  summarized  from 
telegrams  received  from  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms  and  Stations  under 
arrangements  made  between  the  Departments  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Charlottetown :  Beneficial  rains  fell  on  seventeen  days, 
causing  heavy  growth  of  all  cereals,  roots  and  corn;  cereals  have  ripened  rapidly  and 
prospects  are  excellent  for  a  big  harvest  which  is  just  commencing.  A  heavy  hay 
crop  has  been  safely  stored.  Summersidc:  Hay  has  been  saved  in  good  condition. 
The  weather  has  been  ideal  for  both  roots  and  cereals;  all  crops  are  looking  well. 

Nova  Scotia. — Kentville:  Grain,  corn  and  roots  are  exceptionally  good,  but  .main 
in  many  places  is  badly  laid  by  wind  and  rain  on  the  17th.  Haying  baa  been  late 
and  the  quality  is  below  average.  Potatoes  have  blighted  in  many  seel  ions.  River 
John:  Owing  to  much  broken  weather  a  quantity  of  hay  is  not  yet  housed,  drain  is 
ripening  slowly  and  is  not  a  very  good  colour.    Turnips  and  potatoes  arc  doing  well. 
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Antigoiiish:  A  fair  bulk  of  a  bumper  crop  of  hay  has  been  saved.  The  grain  crop  is 
excellent  but  much  is  badly  laid  by  heavy  rains  of  29th  and  31st.  Potatoes  are  uneven 
and  some  blight  is  showing.  Amherst:  August  proved  very  unseasonable.  A  heavy 
s1  irm  bas  broken  grain  down  badly;  the  precipitation  being  3  inches  within  24  hours. 
Baying  is  very  backward;  much  yet  to  be  cured.  Root  crops  are  doing  nicely  and 
barley  is  just  ripening. 

New  Brunswick. — Fredericton:  Twelve  rainstorms,  making  the  total  precipita- 
tion 1  11  inches,  with  18  cloudy  days,  made  a  poor  harvest  month.  Grain  is  filling 
well;  only  a  little  has  been  cut;  frost  on  the  28th  damaged  some  sections.  Potatoes 
are  good,  whore  sprayed  late.  Blight  is  prevalent.  The  root  crop  is  an  extra  one. 
Much  hay  is  yet  uncut.  Anagance:  The  harvest  has  commenced  early;  the  grain  has 
filled  well;  all  root  crops  are  good.  Heavy  frost  on  the  27th  did  considerable  damage 
on  low  lands. 

Quebec. — Lennoxville:  Precipitation  amounting  to  3-47  inches  throughout  the 
m. mi tli  retarded  haying  and  interfered  with  grain  harvest,  which  is  very  good.  Eoot 
crop  favourable;  also  after  grass,  especially  young  clover.  Two  degrees  of  frost  on 
August  27  did  very  little  damage.  Knowlton:  Early  planted  potatoes  are  good;  late 
ones  struck  with  rust.  Root  crops  extra  good;  grain  good,  but  late  oats  rusted. 
Frost  August  19  and  20  hurt  corn  on  low  lands,  but  the  corn  will  be  about  an  average 
crop. 

Ontario. — From  Essex  county  excessive  rainfall  from  the  1st  to  the  15th.  Grain, 
though  much  damaged  by  rain,  will  give  an  average  yield.  Corn  and  hoed  crops  are 
later  than  usual,  but  give  promise  of  splendid  crops.  Peaches,  plums,  apples  and 
vegetables  are  splendid.  In  Waterloo  county  the  grain  is  practically  all  harvested; 
wheat  is  badly  sprouted  and  barley  is  discoloured.  Potatoes  and  turnips  are  spoiled 
by  wet  weather.  Second  crops  of  clover  and  alfalfa  look  fine.  Ontario  county:  All 
grain  crops  flattened  by  heavy  rainstorms  on  August  4.  The  harvest  will  be  over  in 
a  few  days,  if  weather  is  fine  the  damage  will  not  be  serious;  corn  and  roots  are 
good;  potatoes  are  rotting;  apples  are  a  poor  crop. 

Saskatchewan. — Indian  Head:  Weather  during  the  month  has  been  favourable 
for  the  crops,  80  per  cent  of  which  are  now  in  stock.  Threshing  has  commenced  at 
several  points.  Corn  and  roots  are  excellent.  Lloydminster :  No  damage  by  frost; 
grain  somewhat  tangled  owing  to  winds,  but  of  fine  quality;  harvesting  general; 
potatoes  and  roots  fine.  Kindersley:  Grain  ripened  rapidly,  and  harvesting  is  well 
advanced;  a  little  threshing  has  been  done  and  wheat  should  yield  25  to  40  bushels 
and  oats  75  to  100  bushels  per  acre.  Flax  is  a  good  .average  crop.  Ideal  weather  pre- 
vails. Rosthern :  Conditions  very  dry ;  pne  degree  of  frost  on  the  25th  injured  pota- 
toes, corn  and  tender  vegetables  in  some  parts,  but  no  grain  was  injured.  Harvesting 
nearly  completed;  operations  slightly  delayed  through  shortage  of  twine.  Scott 
Station :  Weather  ideal  for  harvesting.  Frost  on  the  23rd  left  cereal  crop  uninjured. 
Cutting  is  well  advanced;  binder  twine  has  been  expressed  to  overcome  shortage  and 
farmers  are  well  supplied  with  help.  Station  plots  of  wheat  threshed  37  to  54  bushels 
per  acre. 

Alberta. — Lacombe:  Weather  ideal;  harvest  90  per  cent  ripe,  65  per  cent  cut  and 
stacked.  Samples  better  grade  than  usual.  Quality  of  oats  and  barley  good;  yield 
heavy.  Edmonton:  August  fine  and  warm  with  more  electrical  storms  than  usual. 
A  hailstorm  on  August  3  did  considerable  damage  in  some  districts.  Grain  is  all 
ripe;  cutting  general  on  August  18  and  now  well  advanced;  with  continued  favour- 
able weather  bumper  crops  of  grain  and  hoed  crops  are  assured.  Lethbridge :  Weather 
of  August  favourable  for  ripening;  grain  cutting  well  advanced;  over  50  per  cent 
of  wheat  cut  in  southern  Alberta;  many  districts  75  to  100  per  cent  cut.  Threshing 
begun  in  some  localities.  The  average  yield  of  spring  wheat  in  southern  Alberta  will 
probably  be  25  bushels  per  acre. 
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British  Columbia. — Agassiz:  The  hottest  and  driest  month  experienced  for  years. 
All  grains  and  second  crop  of  clover  have  been  harvested,  giving  excellent  yields. 
Much  threshing  has  been  done.  Corn  and  mangolds  are  making  good  growth ;  turnips 
and  pasture  are  suffering.  Kamloops:  A  month  of  splendid  harvest  weather.  On 
unirrigated  lands  good  average  crops ;  on  irrigated  lands  bumper  crops  of  cereals, 
hay  and  fruit.  Range  and  dairy  cattle  in  fine  shape.  Illustration  Farm  commenced 
threshing  August  20,  yield  and  quality  very  satisfactory.  Invermere:  The  weather 
conditions  have  been  favourable  for  the  harvesting  of  grain  and  second  cuts  of  clover 
and  alfalfa.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  frost.  Fodder  corn  much  improved.  Swede 
turnips  are  good,  potatoes  sound  and  producing  heavy  yield.  Sidney,  Vancouver 
Island:  August  very  dry;  all  grain  crops  harvested  in  good  condition;  50  per  cent 
of  threshing  done,  yield  good,  grain  of  good  sample,  corn  and  roots  good,  pasture  dry, 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  good  condition  with  heavy  yield. 


FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

A  review  of  the  forest  administration  in  British  India  during  the  five  years 
ending  June  30,  1914,  by  the  Department  of  Revenue  and  Agriculture  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  supplement  to  the  Gazette  of  India  in  its  issue  of  July  24.  The  following 
extracts  deal  with  the  delimitations,  the  conservation,  the  improvements  and  com- 
mercial developments  of  the  Indian  forests,  and  will  probably  commend  itself  to 
Canadians  who  are  interested  in  the  development  and  conservation  of  Canadian  wood 
lands : — 

CONSTITUTION. 

Between  1909  and  1914,  the  net  increase  in  the  area  of  the  reserves  was  1,736 
square  miles.  In  the  Central  Provinces  no  less  than  2,237  square  miles  classed  as 
suitable  for  the  extension  of  cultivation  were  disforested  for  this  purpose,  while  in 
Burma  3,751  square  miles  of  unclassed  forest  were  reserved.  Elsewhere  the  reserved 
area  remained  fairly  steady,  and  in  most  parts  of  India  no  marked  variations  are 
to  be  expected.  The  reserved  area,  however,  may  be  increased  by  the  conversion  of 
protected  into  reserved  forests,  and  this  indeed  is  contemplated  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
United  Provinces,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  reserved  area  is  from  time  to  time 
reduced  by  the  relinquishment  of  isolated  blocks  which  do  not  repay  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  management  or  by  the  disforestation  of  area  required  for  ordinary  culti- 
vation. In  Burma  and  Assam,  however,  where  there  are  very  large  areas  of  unclassed 
forests,  considerable  portions  of  which  might,  without  prejudice  to  the  demands  of 
cultivation,  be  brought  under  permanent  control,  further  provision  for  the  future  is 
necessary  by  the  reservation  of  suitable  areas. 

CONSERVATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

Fire-protective  measures  consist  chiefly  in  maintaining  cleared  fire  lines,  external 
and  internal,  in  organizing  an  efficient  system  of  patrol,  in  enlisting  the  co-operation 
of  the  local  population,  in  extinguishing  any  fires  which  may  arise,  and  in  burning 
in  flammable  grass  lands  early  in  the  season. 

During  recent  years  the  method  of  early  burning  has  been  extended  experi- 
mentally to  some  Himalayan  forests  which  are  more  than  usually  Inflammable,  and 
where  regeneration  operations  are  not  in  progress,  and  to  areas  in  oilier  parts  of  liulia 
in  which  the  stock  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  (he  cost,  of  complete  protection. 

Now  that  fire-protective  measures  have  been  carried  out  over  considerable  areas 
for  several  decades  it  is  possible  to  come  to  some  conclusion  regarding  their  effect. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases  the  forests  have  greatly  benefited,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  many  typo  ,,!'  forest  the  improvement  that  has  occurred  in  the  growing  stock 
has  been  duo  mainly  to  the  effects  of  fire-protection.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  certain  cases  fire-protection,  so  far  as  the  natural  regeneration  of  the 
forests  is  concerned,  has  boon  decidedly  harmful,  as  the  encouragement  given  to 
inferior  species  and  weeds  has  wholly  or  partially  prevented  the  survival  of  seedlings 
principal  species.    This  result  has  been  observed  for  some  time  past  in  the 
mioister  types  of  teak  forest  in  Burma,  and  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  in 
ts  of  this  class  lire-protection  should  be  abandoned.    Thus,  during  the  last  year 
quinquennium  the  area  under  protection  in  Burma  has  been  reduced  from  7,727 
square  miles  bo  4,548  square  miles.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  teak  forests  of 
this  class  adequate  reproduction  can  be  secured  merely  by  abandoning  fire-protection 
ami  concentrated  regeneration  measures  will  probably  also  be  required. 

Another  important  example  of  the  adverse  effects  of  fire-protection  on  regener- 
ation lias  recently  come  to  light  in  the  sal  forests  of  the  Bengal  and  Assam  Duars 
where  continued  protection  has  converted  the  undergrowth,  which  previously  consisted 
largely  of  Savannah  grasses,  into  a  dense  mass  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  sau  grass  and 
1m  -  so  affected  the  soil  aeration  that  sal  seedlings  entirely  fail  to  establish  themselves, 
[ntensive  weedings  and  experiments  in  cutting  and  burning  the  undergrowth  have  so 
far  met  with  little  or  no  success,  and  it  is  possible  that  clear  felling  and  artificial 
regeneration  with  the  aid  of  field  crops  may  prove  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  method 
of  ensuring  the  permanence  of  the  sal  in  these  very  valuable  forests. 


INJURIES  FROM  NATURAL  CAUSES. 

Among  injuries  from  natural  causes,  local  damage  from  storms,  frost,  snow  and 
other  agencies  are  of  more  or  less  regular  occurrence,  though  no  cases  of  special 
severity  have  been  reported  during  the  past  few  years.  The  abnormal  drought  caused 
by  the  partial  failure  of  the  monsoon  in  1907  and  1908  had  serious  results  and  in  the 
sal  forests  of  Oudh  several  lakhs  of  trees  died.  Investigations  have  shown  that  the 
death  of  these  trees  was  due  primarily  to  the  lowering  of  the  subsoil  water-level 
following  deficient  rainfall,  the  mortality  being  most  severe  where  there  was  a  thick 
stratum  of  non-hygroscopic  sand  in  the  subsoil. 

The  afforestation  of  denuded  hillsides  and  ravine  lands  has  received  some 
attention  during  the  past  few  years,  particularly  in  the  Punjab  and  the  United 
Provinces. 

government's  policy  of  afforestation. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Provinces  in  1912  announced  a  definite  policy 
of  afforestation  which  provided  for  the  reclamation  of  ravine  lands  and  the  formation 
of  fuel  and  fodder  reserves  in  the  drier  tracts  of  the  plains,  and  to  give  effect  to  this 
policy  an  Afforestation  Division  has  been  constituted.  A  systematic  survey  of  waste 
lands  has  been  started  in  the  Jhansi,  Hamirpur,  Jalaun  and  Etawah  districts,  and  the 
work  of  reclamation  and  afforestation  has  already  been  taken  in  hand.  These 
measures,  which  affect  so  closely  the  well-being  of  the  agricultural  population,  may 
have  far-reaching  results,  and  their  progress  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Plantation  work  continues  to  progress  in  many  provinces.  In  the  Andamans 
mangrove  plantations  for  the  supply  of  fuel  extend  over  685  acres,  while  Para  rubber 
plantations  now  aggregate  191  \  acres.  Some  550  trees  'planted  in  1906  were  tapped  in 
1913-14  and  a  sample  of  158  pounds  of  rubber  was  sent  to  London  for  sale  where  it 
realized  Es.  1-9-0  per  pound.  Padauk  sowings  on  areas  clear  felled  for  the  supply 
of  fuel  to  the  Settlement  now  cover  1,300  acres,  while  teak  plantations,  though  of  small 
extent,  show  considerable  promise. 
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In  Assam  rubber  plantations  have  now  been  in  existence  for  many  years  and  are 
still  being  extended,  but  seeing  that  the  selling  price  of  Ficus  elastica  is  low  it  would 
appear  desirable  carefully  to  examine  financial  results  before  further  extensions  are 
carried  out. 

In  the  Punjab  excellent  progress  has  been  made  with  the  scheme  for  the  forma- 
tion of  irrigated  plantations  for  the  supply  of  fuel  in  the  Canal  Colonies.  These 
plantations  when  complete  will  cover  50,000  acres. 

In  Burma  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  extension  of  teak  taungya 
plantations.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  extending  these  planta- 
tions, on  the  ground  that  the  staff  and  labour  necessary  for  their  upkeep  is  insufficient, 
but  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  plantations  which  cannot  receive  adequate  atten- 
tion are  of  little  value,  the  fact  remains  that  these  plantations  have  demonstrated  that 
teak  can  be  successfully  grown  in  this  way.  As  the  demand  for  teak  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  supply,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  out-turn  of  this 
valuable  timber,  and  the  extension  of  teak  plantations  in  Burma  should  therefore  be 
continued.  Many  of  the  difficulties  of  control  now  experienced  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  small  plantations  are  scattered  over  wide  areas  and  the  marked  success  which  has 
been  obtained  in  the  Nilambur  plantations  in  South  Malabar  shows  what  can  be  done 
when  a  well  considered  scheme  is  carried  out. 

COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  demand  for  forest 
products,  and  several  industries  dependent  on  their  supply  have  been  or  are  about  to 
be  stated.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  utilization  of  bamboos,  savannah 
grasses  and  firewood  for  the  manufacture  of  paper-pulp,  and  to  assist  the  development 
of  this  industry  a  special  expert  has  been  employed.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Titaghur  Paper  Mills  Company,  Limited,  trials  in  the  manufacture  of  bamboo  pulp 
have  been  carried  out  successfully  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  concessions  for  the 
extraction  of  bamboos  have  been  granted  to  two  firms  in  Burma  and  Bengal.  The  out- 
break of  war  has  delayed  the  commencement  of  manufacture,  but  as  large  supplies  of 
the  war  material  are  available  the  outlook  is  distinctly  promising.  In  the  Punjab  a 
concession  for  the  extraction  of  spruce  and  silver  fir  from  the  Kulu  forests  for  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp  has  been  granted.  Matters  are  less  advanced  as  regards  the 
grass  pulp  industry,  but  this  is  being  seriously  considered.  In  the  United  Provinces 
and  Assam  enormous  quantities  of  suitable  grasses  are  available,  and  if  trials  on  a 
commercial  scale  be  successful  an  important  industry  may  be  established. 

The  extraction  of  tanning  materials  has  received  attention  for  some  time  past, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  extract  from  the  bark  of  man- 
groves. For  this  purpose  a  factory  was  established  several  years  ago  at  Rangoon,  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  expert  supervision  was  not  very  successful.  In  order  to  test  the 
possibility  of  producing  extracts  of  good  quality  on  a  commercial  scale  the  services  of 
a  tannin  expert  have  been  obtained,  and  he  will  probably  reach  India  shortly,  bringing 
with  him  a  small  portable  plant.  The  forests  of  India  contain  many  valuable  tanning 
materials  other  than  mangrove  bark.  The  possibility  of  utilizing  these  will  be  examined 
by  the  expert  and  his  appointment  may  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
important  industry. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  MATCHES. 

During  recent  years  much  has  been  done  to  stimulate  the  local  manufacture  of 
matches,  tests  with  numerous  Indian  woods  have  been  carried  out,  ami  a  report  regard- 
ing their  suitability  and  the  prospects  of  this  industry  has  been  issued.  Several  match 
factories  on  modern  lines  have  been  established,  and  if  ,i  sullieient  supply  of  match 
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woods  of  good  quality  can  be  assured,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  industry  should  not 
grow  rapidly.  The  regular  ;uul  cheap  supply  of  suitable  wood  is,  however,  a  real  diffi- 
culty, and  the  establishment  of  special  plantations  is  a  matter  deserving  the  attention 
of  local  governments. 

THE  TEA-BOX  INDUSTRY. 

The  tea-box  industry  has  received  special  attention  in  Assam,  where  it  absorbs  a 
lerable  portion  of  out-turn  of  the  forests,  and  has  steadily  grown,  especially  in 

A.ssam  valley.  The  local  administration  has  fostered  the  industry  by  remissions 
of  royalty  on  tea-box  wood,  by  devising  measures  for  the  protection  of  timbers  used 
for  tea-boxes,  and  by  forming  experimental  plantations  of  simal. 

THE  MAKING  OF  SLEEPERS. 

Large  quantities  of  sleepers  have  always  been  obtained  by  the  Indian  railways  from 
rests  in  this  country,  but  as  the  supply  of  first-class  sleeper  wood  such  as  sal  and 
deodar  is  limited,  experiments  in  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  less  durable  timbers  have 
been  in  progress  for  some  years  past.  The  Indian  forests  contain  many  timbers  which, 
so  far  as  structural  qualities  are  concerned,  are  at  least  the  equal  of  imported  sleeper 
woods,  and  these,  if  treated  antiseptically,  should  go  far  to.  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Indian  railways.  The  best  and  most  economical  method  of  treatment  has  not  yet  been 
determined  but  experiments  are  being  carried  out.  Arrangements,  however,  have 
already  been  made  with  the  Railway  Board  for  the  delivery  of  a  large  number  of 
treated  chir  pine  sleepers  from  the  forests  of  the  United  Provinces,  while  a  similar 
supply  of  Gurjan  sleepers  from  the  Andamans  is  under  consideration. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  ROSIN  AND  TURPENTINE. 

Another  important  forest  industry  in  which,  under  departmental  management, 
marked  progress  has  been  made  is  the  manufacture  of  rosin  and  turpentine  from 
crude  resin  obtained  by  tapping  pine  trees  in  the  Himalayan  forests.  In  the  Punjab 
and  the  United  Provinces  new  distilleries  have  been  erected  and  in  1913-14  these  turned 
out  27,429  maunds  of  rosin  and  58,803  gallons  of  turpentine,  compared  with  6,584 
maunds  of  rosin  and  14,604  gallons  of  turpentine  ten  years  earlier.  The  Indian  demand 
for  these  products,  which  are  largely  use-d  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  paints  and 
varnishes,  is  considerable  and  the  local  out-turn  has  already  affected  imports  from 
other  countries.  In  the  Punjab  a  modern  plant  has  been  erected  near  Lahore,  and  a 
large  increase  in  the  out-turn  is  also  expected  in  the  United  Provinces.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Indian  demand  for  rosin  and  tur- 
pentine will  soon  be  met  by  the  department. 

This  account  of  the  improved  methods  of  extraction  now  adopted  and  of  the  new 
industries  which  have  been  started  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  commercial  development  of  the  forests, 
and  that  they  now  recognize  that  efforts  to  secure  commercial  success  are  as  much  a 
part  of  their  duties  as  the  scientific  management  of  the  forest  property  entrusted  to 
their  care. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

The  Acting  Comptroller  of  Customs  of  British  Guiana  has  issued  a  notice  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  importers  of  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  ana  the 
British  Possessions  which  are  parties  to  the  Canada-West  Indies  Reciprocity  Agree- 
ment to  Section  4,  of  the  Regulations  of  November  9,  1914,  governing  the  entry  of 
goods  under  the  Preferential  Tariff  into  British  Guiana,  which  requires  that  all 
articles  for  which  preference  is  claimed  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin, 
and  in  cases  where  goods  reach  the  colony  before  the  certificates  are  received,  section 
6  of  the  regulations  provides  that  they  may  be  delivered  at  the  preferential  rates  of 
duty  on  the  security  of  a  deposit  equal  in  amount  to  the  difference  or  duty  between 
the  preferential  and  general  rates,  or  on  bond  being  given  for  such  amount  for  the- 
due  production  of  the  necessary  certificate  within  a  prescribed  period. 

In  consequence  of  the  trouble  experienced  by  the  Customs  Department  in  getting 
certificates  for  goods  which  had  been  passed  on  deposit  or  bond,  importers  are  hereby 
notified  that  after  September  1  next,  goods  unaccompanied  by  certificates  of  origin 
and  passed  on  deposit  or  bond  will  be  allowed  one  month  under  section  6  as  the  maxi- 
mum time  in  which  certificates  are  to  be  produced. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  given  for  the  production  of 
certificates  of  origin  all  deposits  made  against  the  production  of  such  certificates  will 
be  carried  to  account  of  revenue,  and  in  the  case  of  bonds  for  the  production  of  certi- 
ficates the  difference  in  duty  between  the  preferential  and  the  general  rates  must  be 
paid  on  demand,  otherwise  the  bond  will  be  put  in  force  for  the  recovery  of  the  out- 
standing amounts. 

It  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Customs  to  admit  goods  at 
the  preferential  rate  of  duty  prior  to  the  receipt  of  certificates  of  origin,  and  for  the 
future  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  indulgence  of  accepting  a  deposit  or  bond 
pending  the  production  of  proper  certificates  of  origin  is  one  which  can  at  any  time 
be  suspended  or  cancelled  by  the  Department. 


RUSSIAN  INDUSTRIAL  EXPANSION. 

There  is  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports 
an  article  on  the  technical  progress  during  the  last  few  years  in  Russian  industries. 
The  carpet,  paper,  printing,  flax,  lumber,  and  match  industries  are  among  the  subjects 
treated  and  the  following  excerpts  may  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms  engaging 
in  these  trades: — 

PROGRESS  IN  RUSSIAN  INDUSTRY. 

Last  year  the  Journal  of  Finance,  Industry  and  Trade  sent  out  an  inquiry  to 
Russian  manufacturers  with  regard  to  the  progress  achieved  in  Russian  industry 
from  1908  to  1913  in  methods  of  manufacture,  new  organizations  of  labour,  the  util- 
ization of  power,  the  substitution  of  hand  labour  by  mechanical  appliances  or  substi- 
tution of  one  type  of  motor  by  another,  the  speed  of  machines,  and  the  utilization  of 
by-products.  A  number  of  questions  referred  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  technical  improvements,  the  extent  and  cost  of  production  in  general,  and 
per  workman  and  horse-power  in  particular,  the  methods  of  payment  of  labour,  etc. 
The  most  interesting  answers,  however,  were  received  to  other  questions,  such  as: 
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What  reasons  hinder  the  introduction  of  such  improvements  as  have  been  intro- 
duced in  other  countries  or  districts?  (2)  What  general  reasons  hinder  the  increase 
of  production  and  how  can  they  be  removed?  (3)  What  are  the  reasons  for  the 
BCarcity  of  skilled  labourers  and  efficient  foremen?  The  principal  reasons  for  the 
-1  w  growth  of  Russian  industry  given  in  the  numerous  replies  were  intemperance 
and  the  low  standard  of  education. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY. 

Replies  were  received  from  many  cloth  manufacturers  of  woollen  yarn,  carpet 
manufacturers,  and  producers  of  woollen  plush  and  other  goods.  The  following  were 
the  most  important  improvements  from  1908  to  1913: — 

i  1)  Measures  wore  introduced  for  the  improved  utilization  of  fuel,  such  as  recon- 
sl ruction  of  chimneys,  substitution  of  firewood  by  coal  or  of  coal  by  oil,  alteration 

earn  boilers,  with  the  adaptation  of  air  furnaces  and  economizers,  substitution 
steam  engines  by  Diesel  motors,  and  adaptation  of  electromotors. 

(2)  The  speed  of  machines  was  increased;  hand  looms  were  replaced  by  mechani- 
cal looms,  while  in  some  factories  the  former  mechanical  looms  were  changed  for 
looms  of  higher  speed,  with  more  than  ninety  strokes  per  minute.  During  the  period 
under  review  some  factories  effected  a  complete  change  in  their  equipment,  introduc- 
ing up-to-date  machinery  and  appliances. 

(3)  New  methods  of  working  were  introduced:  the  hand-dyeing  process  of  wool 
and  yarn  was  changed  for  the  mechanical  process;  the  dyeing,  previously  done  in 
boilers,  is  now  done  in  Obermeir  apparatus.  Improved  appliances  are  being  used 
for  drying  wool,  in  which  the  yarn  is  protected  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  hot 
air.  New  carbonizing  machinery  was  introduced.  Compressors  were  erected  to 
supply  water  to  steam  boilers  and  dyeing  apparatus. 

(4)  Certain  improvements  were  made  in  the  goods  manufactured:  woollen 
cheviot  yarn  was  given  a  lustre;  cotton  yarn  is  being  mercerized  for  the  foundation 
of  carpets  and  furniture  coverings. 

(5)  Some  concerns  extended  their  production  to  different  lines.  Carpet  manufac- 
turing firms  introduced  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  furniture  coverings, 
cloth  manufacturers  started  the  manufacture  of  cotton  wool,  etc. 

(6)  The  total  production  increased,  as  well  as  the  amount  per  workman  and 
horse-power. 

LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  WOOL  INDUSTRY. 

The  total  number  of  workmen  at  the  factories  which  replied  to  the  inquiry 
remained  very  nearly  the  same;  the  substitution  of  men  by  women  and  minors  did  not 
occur  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  organization  of  labour  varied  a  great 
deal;  in  some  concerns  the  working  day  lasted  10  to  114  hours  with  one  shift  of  work- 
men, while  in  others  there  were  two  shifts  at  9  or  10  hours.  Since  1908  some  factories 
have  reduced  the  work  from  11  to  10  hours  per  working  day.  In  one  factory  each  work- 
man works  in  two  shifts  of  4|  hours.  The  majority  of  factories,  however,  prefer  work- 
ing 10  hours  with  one  shift  of  workmen,  particularly  in  the  colouring  department,  as 
this  system  allows  a  better  utilization  of  daylight.  There  have  been  cases  where  the 
system  of  two  shifts  was  abandoned  for  one  shift. 

Payment  is  made  by  piecework  in  the  spinning,  weaving,  cleaning,  and  drying 
departments,  while  the  system  of  daily  wages  is  adopted  in  the  other  departments. 
Some  concerns  introduced  a  system  of  premiums  in  addition  to  daily  wages.  Com- 
plaints have  been  received  concerning  the  impossibility  of  introducing  payment  by 
piecework  on  account  of  unsatisfactory  work. 

INCREASE  IN  PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES. 

The  increase  of  production  ranged  from  30  to  100  per  cent,  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion per  workman  from  25  to  50  per  cent.    The  gross  prices  during  the  quinquennial 
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period  rose  by  about  10  per  cent  or  more  for  expensive  goods  and  by  3  to  5  per  cent  on 
inferior  goods.  The  rise  in  prices  was  caused  by  the  increase  in  price  of  raw  material, 
coal  in  the  .Polish  district  having  risen  by  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  price  of  wool  rose, 
and  a  still  greater  increase  is  noted  in  the  price  of  yarn,  which  during  this  quin- 
quennial period  increased  by  20  to  30  per  cent.  A  carpet  manufacturer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures  for  the  prices  of  various  kinds  of  yarn  in  1908  and  1913 :  Woollen  yarn, 
$0,427  per  pound  in  1908  and  $0,485  per  pound  in  1913 ;  flax  yarn,  $0,099  and  $0.150 ; 
and  jute  yarn,  $0,085  and  $0,151  in  the  two  years. 

THE   TARIFF   AND   PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  yarn  to  a  great  extent  depends  on  the  unsatisfactory  rates 
of  the  customs  tariff.  The  Russian  manufacturers  do  not  find  any  advantage  in  manu- 
facturing yarn  above  the  Ko.  30  grade  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  duty  is  the 
same  on  all  grades  up  to  No.  57.  The  development  of  the  carpet  industry  is  also 
impeded  by  the  customs  tariff,  inasmuch  as  printed  woollen  foundations  for  carpets  pay 
a  comparatively  lower  duty  than  undyed  wool.  Many  manufacturers,  therefore,  import 
such  foundations  and  manufacture  cheap  carpets,  with  which  the  superior  grade  of 
carpet  can  not  compete.  It  is  stated  that  in  general  the  duty  on  yarn  is  too  high  in 
comparison  with  that  on  manufactured  goods.  All  the  correspondents  make  the  state- 
ment that  if  the  customs  rates  were  established  with  greater  equity  the  wool  industry 
in  Russia  might  be  expected  to  increase  its  production  by  30  to  50  per  cent. 

All  the  communications  received  contained  complaints  of  the  lack  of  skilled 
specialists.  Good  foremen  have  to  be  engaged  from  abroad.  The  manufacturers  agree 
as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  professional  schools,  particularly  weaving  and  spin- 
ning schools. 

The  following  measures  are  proposed  to  promote  the  development  of  the  woollen 
industry  in  Russia:  (1)  A  revision  of  the  customs  rates,  involving  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  rates  on  yarn  according  to  grades;  (2)  the  regulation  of  the  registration  of 
commercial  firms  and  of  transfers  of  property  to  prevent  false  bankruptcies,  etc.; 
(3)  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  and  lectures;  (4)  the  promotion  of  sheep 
farming  in  districts  possessing  suitable  territories,  such  as  the  provinces  of  Omsk, 
Semipalatinsk,  and  Akmolinsk;  (5)  general  measures  for  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  peasant;  (6)  measures  against  intemperance. 

THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

There  was  a  satisfactory  technical  advance  in  the  paper-manufacturing  industry, 
particularly  in  the  equipment  with  modern  machinery.  It  is  reported  that  wood 
pulp,  formerly  imported,  is  now  being  manufactured  at  the  paper  mills.  One  of  the 
large  concerns  in  Poland  stated  that  it  made  no  profit  on  its  wood  pulp,  but  secured 
the  advantage  of  not  having  to  rub  down  the  dry  imported  wood  pulp. 

The  following  detailed  data  were  received  from  two  typical  concerns:  The  first 
company  erected  a  new  gas  motor  of  200  horse-power  and  introduced  filters  for  sewage, 
ventilators,  sprinklers,  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  from  straw  by  a  method  not 
previously  used  in  Russia,  and  some  general  technical  improvements.  Payment  by 
piecework  was  also  begun,  with  the  result  that  the  cost  price  of  paper  decreased  while 
the  quality  improved.  The  following  figures  were  given,  comparing  the  results  of  1918 
with  those  of  1908:  Average  production  per  workman,  2 -7  tons  in  1908  and  4-5  tons 
in  1913;  per  horse-power,  3  tons  in  1908  and  4-5  tons  in  1913;  value  of  total  annual 
production,  $467,710  in  1908  and  $626,109  in  1913;  number  of  ships  per  day,  3  in 
1908  and  2  in  1913.  The  economy  attained  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  readied  $6, 11 1,1 
The  price  of  the  manufactured  paper  decreased  on  an  average  by  10  per  cent,  though 
the  raw  material  increased  in  price1  by  50  per  cent. 
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rhe  second  concern  erected  a  more  powerful  steam  engine  and  improved  the  gear 
of  the  paper  machinery,  increasing  the  output  by  1,100  to  1,800  pounds  per  day.  The 
ing  are  the  comparative  data  for  1008  and  1913:  Speed  of  the  paper  machinery 
in  meters  (3  meter  3-28  feet)  per  second,  50  meters  in  1908  and  70  meters  in 
L913;  average  production  per  day  per  workman,  9-18  tons  in  1908  and  10-9  tons  in 
L913;  per  horse-power,  9-9  tons  in  1908  and  12  tons  in  1913;  total  annual  production, 
1,698  '3  tons  in  L908  and  2,018  tons  in  1913  ;  value  of  total  annual  production,  $157,585 
in  L908  and  $142,007  in  1913;  consumption  of  fuel  (firewood),  valued  at  $18.22  per 
cord  in  L908  and  $26.78  in  1913,  6,780  cords  in  1908  and  7,265  cords  in  1913. 

CONDITIONS  NOTED  IN  OTHER  FACTORIES. 

Other  concerns  showed  a   tendency  toward  reorganization  and  improvement 
ssitated  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  material.    Firewood  increased 
in  price  by  40  to  50  per  cent  during  the  five  years.    Most  of  the  concerns  that  sent 
ies  pointed  out  the  scarcity  of  wood  (aspen  and  fir),  stating  that  the  supplies 
ire  rapidly  decreasing  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  timber.    The  first  thing 
to  be  done,  according  to  their  opinion,  is  to  establish  an  export  duty  on  the  raw 
rial  used  for  manufacturing  paper — fir,  aspen,  and  rags.    The  manufacturers  are 
struggling  against  the  high  cost  of  raw  material  by  spending  considerable  sums  on 
equipment,  but  such  a  proceeding  has  its  limit.    It  has  been  found  impossible  to  use 
paper  machinery  of  large  sizes  and  quick  speed  because  there  is  a  limited  demand  for 
paper  of  one  kind,  a  great  variety  being  required.    Besides,  such  machinery  required 
the  vicinity  of  large  areas  of  timber  and  skilled  labourers.    The  manufacturers 
believe  that  in  view  of  such  unfavourable  conditions,  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to 
expect  a  considerable  development  of  the  paper  industry  in  the  near  future 

UNFAVOURABLE  CONDITIONS  IN  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

The  demand  for  paper  is  constantly  growing,  but  its  manufacture  in  Russia  is 
not  increasing  because  of  the  competition  of  Finland.  The  following  circumstances 
also  are  believed  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  industry:  Insufficient  ways  of 
communication  and  scarcity  of  water-power;  the  fact  that  machinery,  as  well  as  cloth 
and  metal  sieves  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  is  imported,  while  the  raw  material 
is  exported. 

The  manufacturers  also  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  able  workmen.  In  most 
districts  where  paper  mills  are  situated  the  labourers  show  a  very  low  standard  of 
education  and  are  intemperate.  One  firm  writes  that  only  about  15  per  cent  of  their 
workmen  are  not  addicted  to  excessive  drinking. 

Similar  replies  were  received  from  concerns  manufacturing  paper  goods,  such 
as  cardboard,  note  paper,  envelopes,  paper  spools,  and  cigarette  cases.  A  firm  engaged 
in  manufacturing  bristol  board  and  photograph  mounts  states  that  its  production  in 
1913  as  compared  with  that  of  1908  increased  by  23  per  cent  per  workman  and  by  25 
per  cent  per  horse-power,  considerable  saving  having  been  effected  in  fuel  consump- 
tion and  other  expenses  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  production. 

All  the  manufacturers  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  establishing  professional 
schools. 

PRINTING  INDUSTRY. 

The  numerous  replies  received  from  printers  furnished  evidence  of  considerable 
progress  in  this  industry.  Many  concerns  introduced  the  latest  equipment — rapid 
printing,  composing,  and  folding  machinery,  appliances  for  stamping,  varnishing, 
bronzing,  etc.    Printing  is  effected  from  a  sheet  of  zinc,  instead  of  stone;  rotating 
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instead  of  flat  lithographic  machinery  was  introduced;  zinc  is  being  polished  by 
special  machinery,  using  china  balls  for  this  purpose.  With  the  new  patented  method 
four  lithographic  machines  produce  more  than  eight  of  the  former  type.  The  average 
output  per  workman  increased  by  15  to  50  per  cent. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  best  organized  printing  concerns  made  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "  We  can  compete  with  foreign  countries  in  everything  except  paper, 
which  is  expensive  and  of  inferior  quality  in  Russia.  The  protectionism  of  the 
Customs  Department  has  caused  a  certain  inertia  on  the  part  of  the  paper  manufac- 
turers. The  duty  should  be  abolished,  at  least  on  the  superior  grades  of  paper."  In 
the  lithographic  business  the  expenditures  for  paper  amount  to  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  returns. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY. 

The  most  important  factor  hindering  the  development  of  this  industry  is  stated 
by  the  manufacturers  to  be  unfavourable  conditions  of  labour.  As  there  are  no 
trained  workmen,  the  printers  engage  boys  and  train  them  themselves.  In  a  great 
number  of  cases  these  boys  do  not  stay  to  the  end  of  their  four  years'  training,  but 
leave  before  this  term  to  be  engaged  as  foremen  by  competitors.  The  following 
measures  are  considered  necessary  for  promoting  this  industry:  Establishing  schools 
of  graphic  art,  raising  the  standard  of  education,  granting  credit  against  security  on 
machinery,  and  regulating  the  competition  of  Government  printing  offices,  which  have 
no  taxes  to  pay. 

Paper  rose  in  price  by  5  to  10  per  cent;  the  cost  of  labour  increased  by  50  per 
cent,  the  working  day  having  been  reduced  by  one  hour;  the  cost  of  other  material 
than  paper  increased  by  10  to  30  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  orders  decreased  by  50 
and  in  some  cases  even  100  per  cent.  Under  these  conditions  technical  progress  is  a 
necessity,  but  it  requires  money,  which  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain. 

FLA,X  INDUSTRY. 

From  the  replies  of  several  concerns  in  the  provinces  of  Vladimir  and  Kostroma 
it  appears  that  the  progress  achieved  in  the  flax  industry  is  very  unequal  One  flax 
manufacturing  concern  states  the  impossibility  of  introducing  good  foreign  machinery 
because  of  the  high  duty.  Another  firm  has  introduced  few  improvements  in  tech- 
nical equipment  (economizers,  superheaters,  Lancashire  boilers  replaced  by  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  boilers,  etc.).  In  only  one  case  is  considerable  technical  progress  noted — 
the  introduction  of  weaving  looms  of  the  latest  system,  Diesel  motor  of  650  horse- 
power, utilization  of  the  condensed  water,  etc.  In  all  instances  a  growth  of  produc- 
tion and  the  attainment  of  considerable  economy  in  regard  to  fuel  and  working  power 
are  shown. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  manufactured  goods  did  not  change  to  any  considerable 
extent,  although  the  price  of  raw  material  rose  by  25  per  cent.  According  to  some 
of  the  replies  received,  this  rise  in  price  must  be  considered  temporary. 

In  all  the  flax  manufactories  work  proceeds  in  two  shifts  of  nine  hours  each.  In 
most  cases  payment  is  made  by  piecework. 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles  to  development,  which  are  about  the  same  as  those  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  other  industries,  it  is  believed  that  there  are  many  chances 
for  increasing  production,  especially  as  Russia  takes  the  first  place  among  the  flax- 
fibre  producing  countries  in  the  world. 

THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

The  information  received  on  the  lumber  industry  refers  partly  to  saw-mills  proper 
and  partly  to  concerns  engaged  in  the  production  of  match  straw  (thin  wooden  sticks 
for  matches),  parquet  flooring,  wooden  spools  for  the  weaving  industry,  and  wooden 
nails  for  boots  and  boot-trees. 
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The  answers  from  saw-mills  proper  contain  little  information  in  regard  to  tech- 
nical progress,  though  all  the  replies  came  from  fairly  well  organized  concerns.  One 
linn  (in  Archangel)  is  running  a  mill  recently  constructed  according  to  modern 
requirements;  another  (in  the  province  of  Vologda)  owns  a  comparatively  well 
equipped  modern  mill,  where  "no  technical  improvements  are  required."  A  third 
concern  in  the  province  of  Samara  writes  that  the  sawing  with  thin  saws  as  practiced 
abroad  is  not  adapted  here,  because  "the  chief  object  in  Russia  is  to  secure  rapid 
work."  Only  one  concern  in  the  province  of  Orel  engaged  in  producing  beams  and 
Bhavings  mentions  some  technical  improvements  introduced  since  1908.  The  use  of 
exhaust  steam  for  drying  shavings,  the  adaptation  of  superheaters,  double  saws  with 
chain  gear,  increase  of  speed  in  the  passage  of  beams,  paying  a  premium  to  workmen 
for  work  done  above  the  average,  manufacturing  wooden  boxes  out  of  material  for- 
merly used  as  fuel. 

DETAILS  OF  PROGRESS  OF  ONE  FIRM. 

The  Orel  firm  gives  the  following  data  concerning  the  results  obtained:  Total 
production  per  annum,  $41,200  in  1908  and  $66,950  in  1913 ;  production  per  workman 
per  day  on  the  saw-mill  machinery,  1,400  inches  in  1908  and  1,575  inches  in  1913; 
production  per  workman  per  day  on  the  shavings  machines,  3,611  pounds  in  1908  and 
3,"9ff2  pounds  in  1913;  production  per  horse-power  per  day  on  the  saw-mill  machinery 
226  inches  in  1908  and  263  inches  in  1913;  production  per  horse-power  per  day  on  the 
shavings  machines,  30  pounds  in  1908  and  32  pounds  in  1913;  total  fuel  per  annum, 
1,471  cords  in  1908  and  1,286  cords  in  1913  ;  gross  prices  of  shavings,  $0.69  per  100 
pounds  in  1908  and  $0.72  in  1913. 

Even  if  part  of  the  increase  in  the  total  value  of  production  be  accounted  for  by 
the  rise  in  price  of  the  manufactured  product  there  remains  more  than  50  per  cent  for 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  production,  of  which  10  to  12  per  cent  was  due  to 
technical  improvements. 

PROGRESS   OF    WOOD-MANUFACTURING  CONCERNS. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  achieved  by  wood-manufacturing  firms,  parti- 
cularly in  equipment.  The  manufacture  of  parquet  flooring  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  invention  of  a  horizontal  saw  adapted  to  planing  knives,  forming  a  four-sided 
planing  machine  by  means  of  which  the  average  production  per  workman  is  increased 
by  100  per  cent.  In  the  manufacture  of  wooden  spools  and  spindles  it  is  shown  that 
by  the  introduction  of  automatic  machinery,  electric  power,  improved  drying  appli- 
ances, and  the  adaptation  of  ball-bearings  by  which  the  speed  of  turning  lathes  is 
increased  to  6,000  to  7,000  revolutions  per  minute,  this  industry  has  reached  a  high 
degree  of  development  in  Russia. 

One  of  the  largest  firms  states  that  its  total  production  increased  from  $131,572 
in  1908  to  $157,794  in  1913,  the  average  production  per  workman  having  increased 
by  20  per  cent.  The  value  of  production  of  another  firm  during  the  above  period 
increased  from  $159,650  to  $215,270,  the  average  production  per  workman  having  risen 
from  $163  to  $567  and  the  average  production  per  horse-power  from  $1,064  to  $1,494. 

WOODEN  BOOT  NAILS  AND  BOOT-TREES. 

Equal  progress  is  noted  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  boot  nails  and  boot-trees. 
Improved  methods  were  introduced  in  drying  the  wood,  sharpening  the  saws  and  knives, 
and  polishing  the  boot-trees.  Band  saws  are  now  being  used,  and  methods  were 
adopted  to  utilize  imperfectly  dried  material.  The  equipment  was  improved  by  intro- 
ducing mechanical  hoists  and  Grinnel's  sprinklers.  The  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  figures:  Average  production  per  workman,  2-79  tons  of  nails  and  574  pairs 
of  boot-trees  in  1908  and  2-99  tons  of  nails  and  609  pairs  of  boot-trees  in  1913;  total 
production  per  annum,  684  tons  of  nails  and  132,000  pairs  of  boot-trees  in  1908  and 
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1,080  tons  of  nails  and  210,000  pairs  of  boot-trees  in  1913;  wholesale  prices  at  the 
works,  $2.13  to  $2.85  per  100  pounds  of  nails  and  $0.16  per  pair  of  boot-trees  in  1908 
and  $2.44  to  $3.57  per  100  pounds  of  nails  and  $0.16  to  $0.19  per  pair  of  boot-trees  in 
1913. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  introduce  improved  machinery  for  manufacturing 
boot-trees,  because  there  are  no  skilled  labourers  to  handle  it.  The  machinery  for 
manufacturing  nails — almost  exclusively  American — is  difficult  to  purchase,  and  the 
manufacturing  firms  have  to  construct  their  own  machinery.  Where  the  machinery 
could  be  secured,  the  hands  were  not  able  to  work  on  it.  The  absence  of  skilled  labour 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  specialty  is  new  in  Eussia.  There  are  two  ways  out 
of  the  difficulty:  To  engage  foreign  foremen,  or  to  send  Russians  abroad  to  be 
trained. 

UNFAVOURABLE    CONDITIONS   IN    MATCH-STRAW  INDUSTRY. 

Unsatisfactory  conditions  were  noted  about  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called 
"  match  straw."  The  manufacturers  state  that  with  the  existing  conditions  of  export 
"  it  is  quite  impossible  to  work."  In  1908  the  price  of  one  cord  of  aspen  wood  (in  the 
province  of  Livonia)  was  $4;  in  1913  it  had  risen  to  $10.40.  The  cost  of  labour  also 
increased;  in  1908  the  annual  earnings  of  an  average  workman  amounted  to  $145;  in 
1913,  to  $160;  while  the  productivity  did  not  increase.  In  1908  the  output  was  16,240 
cases  of  match  straw;  in  1913,  13,784  cases.  The  cost  of  production  of  one  case  in 
1908  was  $2.48,  while  in  1913  it  had  risen  to  $4.18.  Under  such  conditions  the  manu- 
facturers are  not  in  a  position  to  invest  money  in  improved  equipment.  Moreover,  the 
adaptation  of  thin  band  saws  is  impossible  in  Russia  on  account  of  their  high  price. 
As  a  result  of  the  imperfect  machinery  used  there  is  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  of  waste, 
which,  instead  of  being  used  for  the  manufactured  product,  is  utilized  for  sawdust, 
etc.  This  view  was  expressed  by  a  firm  of  considerable  standing,  with  66  workmen, 
60  horse-power  motor,  and  annual  production  of  $60,225. 

SCARCITY  AND  HIGH  PRICE  OF  TIMBER. 

Among  the  conditions  that  hindered  the  development  of  the  industry  it  is  found 
that  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  material  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irrational  consumption  of  timber.  This  began  some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  in  connection  with  the  exportation  of  timber  for  making  cellulose.  As  fairly  young 
trees  are  cut  for  this  purpose  and  sold  for  a  minimum  price,  the  industry  involves 
considerable  danger  to  the  forests  of  Russia.  During  the  last  10  years  the  price  of 
growing  timber  in  the  district  of  Briansk  has  increased  by  150  to  200  per  cent;  in 
Livonia  the  increase  was  approximately  the  same,  while  it  was  only  inconsiderably 
less  in  the  north  of  Russia. 

Wych  elm,  maple,  and  beech  also  increased  in  price  by  50  per  cent  from  1908  to 
1913.  The  red  beech  of  the  Caucasus  furnished  excellent  material  for  spindles  and 
spools,  but  it  can  not  be  used  because  of  the  high  rate  of  transportation.  Consequently 
the  magnificent  beech  woods  of  the  Caucasus  are  being  exterminated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  potash  and  charcoal  (for  which  purpose  only  the  smaller  branches  are  used), 
while  the  enormous  trunks  are  left  to  rot  without  being  even  cut  down.  In  other  parts 
of  Russia  beeches  and  elms  are  cut  down  to  the  last  tree  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
paid  for  them. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  MATCH  INDUSTRY. 

The  measures  considered  necessary  for  improving  the  match-straw  industry  are  the 
following:  Amendment  of  the  forest  laws,  abolition  of  premium  paid  for  exports, 
introduction  of  an  export  duty  on  some  kinds  of  timber,*  Lowering  the  railway  rates 
for  transportation  of  Caucasian  timber,  and  revision  of  the  customs  regulations.    It  is 

•An  export  duty  of  1  kopec  per  pood  or  cubic  foot  on  timber  exported  through  tlx-  western 
frontier  was  provided  for  by  the  law  of  February  28  (March  13),  1915. 
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stated  that  this  industry  requires  common  labourers  and  workmen  with  superior  train- 
ing able  to  manage  improved  machinery.  The  latter  are  exceedingly  scarce  and  have  to 
be  trained  by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  considered  necessary  to  introduce  measures  for 
training  labourers  for  this  industry. 

A  new  method  of  payment  has  been  introduced  by  some  firms.  The  workmen  are 
engaged  at  a  certain  wage  per  day.  but  the  payment  is  effected  according  to  piecework, 
which  means  an  average  increase  of  25  per  cent  to  each  workman. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

Fhe  substance  of  the  Royal  proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions  and  setting  forth 
pi  \  ised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  601.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605  and 
606.  Further  amendments  and  additions  to  this  proclamation  have  now  been  made  by 
ad<  pting  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

(1)  That  the  heading  "Hosiery  Needles"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  should  be  deleted,  and  that  the  exportation  of 
"  Hosiery  Needles  "  should  be  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British 
Possessions  and  Protectorates. 

(2)  That  the  heading  "  Mercury  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is 
prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates 
should  be  deleted,  and  the  exportation  of  "  Mercury "  should  be  prohibited  to  all 
destinations. 

(3)  That  the  heading  "  Mercury,  salts  and  preparations  of  (other  than  nitrate  of 
mercury),"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destina- 
tions abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and 
there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Mercury,  compounds  and  preparations  of 
(other  than  nitrate  of  mercury)." 

(4)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all 
destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates: — 

Caustic  soda; 
Sodium. 

(5)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all 
foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  other  than 
France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Acetic  acid; 

Antimony,  compounds  of,  except  sulphides  and  oxides  of  antimony  (the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British 
Possessions  and  Protectorates) ; 

Copper,  compounds  of,  except  copper  nitrate  (the  exportation  of  which  is 
prohibited  to  all  destinations),  and  copper  iodide,  copper  sulphate,  and  suboxide 
of  copper  (the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad 
other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates)  ; 
Sodium  cyanide; 
Sodium  sulphide. 
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BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  TIMBER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 

The  August  number  of  the  Anglo-Swedish  Trade  Journal  publishes  the  following- 
reports  on  the  Swedish  timber  and  wood  pulp  markets  which  appeared  in  the 
Skogsvardsfdreningens  Tidslcrift  for  July.  It  will  be  seen  that  England  is  importing 
large  quantities  of  both  timber  and  wood  pulp,  a  part  of  the  latter,  however,  going 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  numerous  French  mills.  The  article  will  doubtless 
be  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms,  who  are  closely  following  the  various  markets  with 
a  view  to  Canadian  shipments  of  lumber  and  wood  pulp  abroad. 

THE   TIMBER  MARKET. 

The  market  continues  to  be  undisturbed.  Sales  are  still  made,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  writing  (July  20)  about  550,000  standards,  more  than  half  the  annual  production, 
have  been  sold.  In  comparison  with  previous  years,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  low  figure, 
but  if  the  result  of  sales  is  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  extremely  difficult  con- 
ditions now  prevailing,  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  result  is  better  than  what  was 
expected. 

England  is  still  leading,  but  will  only  buy  c.i.f.  Holland  and  Denmark  are  in  the 
market,  as  well  as  France  and  Germany,  but  the  transactions  of  these  latter  countries 
are  not  so  important.    The  following  prices  have  been  recorded  recently: — 

From  Upper  Gulf — 

Holland,  f.o.b.,  7"  white  battens — fl.  118-120. 

7"  boards— fl.  119.50-121.15. 
Denmark,    "       7"  red  boards,  M.  215-217. .50. 
England,   c.i.f.  3  X  9  red  o/s,  £16  10s.-£16  15s. 

7"  red  boards,  o/s.,  £14  10s.-£14  15s. 

2X4  red  o/s,  £14  10s. 

From  these  prices,  75s.-90s.  should  be  deducted  for  freight  and  insurance  to  ascer- 
tain the  f.o.b.  prices. 


From  HernOsand — 

France,  f.o.b.    3X9  red    III  frcs.  325 

IV  "  300 

V  "  265 

1  X  4|  red  o/s  "  225 

1  X  4  red  o/s  "  215 

3X9  white  o/s   42  c.  basis. 

white  battens  o/s  frcs.  250-255 

Denmark,           7"  red  boards  M.  217-50-220 


In  regard  to  sales  and  shipments  to  England,  the  freight  question  comes  into  the 
foreground.  Freights  are  still  very  high,  with  an  alternate  rise  and  fall.  These  fluc- 
tuations at  present  lie  within  a  margin  of  about  5s.  Although  this  fact  is  known  when 
negotiations  are  made,  it  introduces  a  certain  amount  of  uncertainty  into  bargaining, 
and  in  regard  to  the  net  profit.  So  far,  there  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  this  uncer- 
tainty disappearing. 

Shipments  continue  in  spite  of  this,  and  the  result  exceeds  expectations.  By  the 
end  of  June,  315,000  standards  were  shipped,  against  340,000  standards  during  the 
same  period  of  last  year.  The  quantities  are  divided  as  follows:  Norrland,  about 
132,000  standards;  Southern  Sweden,  about  183,000  standards. 

Floating  showed  a  bad  result  during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  but  has  been 
much  improved  lately  by  rain.  As  the  rain  has  now  come,  and  as  there  arc  consider- 
able quantities  of  snow  still  in  the  mountainous  districts,  the  prospects  for  an  ample 
and  continuous  water  supply,  and  consequently  favourable  floating  conditions,  seem  to 
be  good. 
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WOOD  PULP  MARKET. 

Sulphite  Cellulose. — During  the  last  two  months  this  market  has  been  very  lively, 
especially  in  England.  The  explanation  of  this  and  of  the  increased  importance  of 
Swedish  wood  pulp  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  demands  of  the  home  market,  the  English 
paper  mills  have  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  numerous  French  mills.  This  has 
caused  a  rise  in  prices;  easy  bleaching  has  fetched  £10  15s.-£ll,  and  stark  £8  15s -£9 
16b.  I'.i.L.  with  usual  commission  and  discount.  Under  ordinary  conditions  these 
prices  arc  regarded  as  satisfactory,  but  when  one  considers  the  extremely  high  freight 
rates,  varying  between  23s.-28s.  from  Swedish  East  Coast  ports  to  English  East 
Coast  ports,  and  the  enormous  prices  of  coal  and  sulphur,  the  net  profit  will  not  be  so 
much  as  usual. 

SulpKate  cellulose  is  firm,  with  firm  prices,  but  very  little  activity.  The  same 
difficulties  as  to  freights  and  cost  of  raw  materials  have  to  be  faced  as  those  already 
pointed  out. 

The  mechanical  wood  pulp  market  has  recently  shown  signs  of  improvement,  and 
it  is  noticed  that  buyers  are  now  anxious  to  obtain  delivery  under  old  contracts.  The 
difficulty  in  finding  tonnage  at  reasonable  rates  retards  sales,  and  the  Norrland  mills 
probably  have  large  stocks.  The  Swedish  mechanical  mills  which  ship  via  the  West 
Coast,  as  well  as  the  Norwegian  mills,  have  probably  sold  out  their  stocks,  so  that  the 
position  of  the  Norrland  mills  will  thus  be  improved,  as  there  is  a  decided  demand, 
especially  from  England. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  reference  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries : — 

New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  forwarded 
the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
exporters : — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISION  :. 


Goods. 


Classification  under  Tariff 
and  liem  No. 


A.  &  m.  s.,  viz: — 

Dummy  bullets  of  wood  for  making  dummy 
cartridges  (used  in  the  military  training 
of  recruits)  

Lithium  chloride  

Potassium  fluoride.  

Roller  bearings  ("Hyatt"),  including  only 
rollers  and  cages,  and  not  including  linings 
or  bushings  

Asbestos  enamelled  sheets,  prepared  for  use  as 
flooring  or  wall  tiles  

Cork  mats  ("bath  corks")  

Creosote  shingle  stain,  Sherwin  William's  (in 
containers  of  not  less  than  one  gallon  capa- 
city)  .   . 

"Drifeet"  (a  waterproof  intersoling  material), 

Wcut  to  the  shape  or  in  the  piece  

Educational  apparatus,  viz — 

Blackboard  erasers  (strips  of  felt  fixed  on  a 
wooden  stock)  


India-rubber  air-bags,  used  in  repairing  motoi 
car  tires  during  process  of  vulcanizing  

Iron  pipes  (accessories  for,  viz — "puddle 
collars,"  attachments  for  preventing  slipp 
ing  on  hillsides)  


Mops,  circular  polishing  (made  of  calico,  yarn, 

etc.,)  if  imported  spparately  

If  imported  (detached  or  otherwise)  as  parts 

of  a  metal  worker's  machine  tool  

Tf  imported  with,  and  being  parts  of  mach- 
inery, n.o.e.  (attached  or  otherwise)  

Motor-cars,  fittings  for,  viz 

Liprhting-sets  (not  including  lamps),  "C.  A. 
V."  and  similar,  to  be  classified  as  under— 
If  accompanying  and  being   part  of, 
although  detached  from  the  motor-car 

If  imported  separately  


i>  As  a.  &  m.  s.  (482). 


As  flooring  and  wall  tiles  (120). . 
As  mats  (109)  


As  oil  n.o.e.  (203) 
As  n.o.e.  (483).  . . , 


As  educational  apparatus,  etc., 
(441)  


As  n.o.e.  (483). 


As  unmanufactured  articles  of 
metal  n.o.e.  (183)  

"1 


I- As  brushes  (245)  

J 

As  machinery  n.o.e.  (182). 


As  pa.it  of  chassis  for  motor  veh- 
icles (430)  

The  parts  to  be  classified  under 
their  approximate  tariff  head- 
ings  


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free . 


20% 
20% 


6d.  the  gal 
Free . 

Free . 
Free . 

20% 
25% 
20% 

Free. 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign 
Goods. 


10% 


lid.  the  gal. 


10% 

12i% 

10% 


NOTE— "  Not  otherwise  enumerated"  appears  as  n.o.e.;  "other  kinds"  as  o.k.;  "articles  and  materials 
suited  only  for,  and  to  bo  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the  Dominion  "  as  a.  \  m.s.  Articles 
marked  thus  |  are  revised  editions. 
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Canadian  trade  may  be  affected  as  follows: — 

Creosote  shingle  stain  was  formerly  free,  and  is  now  subject  to  6d.  a  gallon 
genera]  tariff,  with  L\d.  a  gallon  preferential  surtax. 

Minor  car  fittings.  Lighting  sets  (not  including  lamps)  heretofore  were  subject 
bo  a  slight  duty.  Now  it  has  been  arranged  that  if  the  lighting  sets  accompany  the 
chassis  as  part  of  the  same,  whether  detached  or  otherwise,  they  will  in  future  enter 
free. 

South  Africa. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  in  its  number  of  August  19,  recent  customs 
decisions  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty  leviable  on  various  articles  on  importation  into 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.    The  following  are  the  principal  decisions  given: — 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


Articles. 


Amyl  acetate  

Argo  edible  oil  .  .  .  

Beef  eleo  stearine    

Carbolineum    

Ear  defenders  for  deadening  sound  of  gun  fire   

Granulated  cork,  for  cold  storage  insulating  

Eureka  type  wash,  printers'  (white  powder)  

Locking1  grid  

Lubricating  pads  for  railway  truck  axles  

Phosphogelose   . .  

Polygraph  and  parts  (blood  pressure  measuring  appara- 
tus)   

Poultry  appliances — galvanized  iron  feed  bins,  tiap 
nests,  drinking  fountains,  chick  feed  troughs,  grit 
and  shell  boxes,  feed  hoppers,  automatic  chick 
greaser,  automatic  exercisers  and  feeders,  brooder 
thermometers,  grain  sprouters  

"  Ronuk  "  special  staining  walnut  

Ruled  tissue  paper  for  wrapping  bottles   

Semicure  (for  mixing  with  solution  for  vulcanizing)  

Silverton  wood  preservative  

Slab  oil,  used  by  confectioners  to  prevent  sweets  adher- 
ing to  the  slab  on  which  they  are  made  

Star  hobs,  for  driving  into  soles  and  heels  of  boots  to 
prevent  slipping  

Spent  tan  bark  

Thermogene  curative  wadding 

Vermilion  dry  powder,  for  lithographic  and  printing 
work   

Wall  scrapers,  a  paper-hanger's  tool,  but  sometimes 
used  as  amalgam  scraper  


German  Southwest  Africa. 

There  is  also  published  in  the  current  number  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  an 
excerpt  from  the  Government  Gazette  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  dated  July  23, 
which  contains  the  text  of  a  Proclamation  issued  on  the  16th  of  July,  relative  to  the 
duties  leviable  on  goods  imported  into  the  territory  hitherto  known  as  "  German 
Southwest  Africa." 

Under  this  Proclamation  it  is  provided  that  the  importation  of  goods  into  the 
above  territory  is  permitted,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: — 

vl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Proclamation,  customs 
duties  shall  be  paid  on  all  goods  imported  into  the  said  territory.    Those  duties  shall. 


No.  of 
Tariff 
Heading. 

Rates 
of  Import 
Duty. 

Rebate  upon  goods 
the  growth,  produce 

or  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom 
and  reciprocating 

British  Possessions. 

193 
193 
7 

193 
193 
119 
193 
193 
193 
193 

20  %  ad  val. 
20% 

3|d.  per  lb. 
20  %  ad  val. 
20  %  it 

3%  .. 
20  %  it 
20% 
20% 

20%  ... 

3  %  ad  val. 

3% 

^d.  per  lb. 

3  %  ad  val. 

3% 

Whole  duty. 
3  %  ad  val. 
3%  - 
3%  - 

3% 

193 

20% 

3%  , 

193 
48 

52  (c) 
193 
193 

20% 
2s.  per  Imp.  gal. 

15  %  ad  val  . 
20% 

20%  „ 

3% 

3% 
3% 

3%  - 

193 

20% 

3%  - 

81 
193 
68 

3%  .. 
20% 

25%  „ 

Whole  duty. 
3%  ad  val. 

3% 

193 

20%  V  „ 

3% 

193 

20% 

3% 
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for  the  present  and  until  further  provision  is  made,  be  in  accordance  with  and  subject 
to  the  tariff  fixed  in  respect  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  set  out  in  the  Union 
Act  No.  26  of  1914,  as  amended  by  Act  No.  22  of  1915,  and  the  customs  laws  and 
regulations  in  force  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  shall,  until  further  provision  is 
made,  mutatis  mutandis,  have  force  and  effect  throughout  and  in  respect  of  the  said 
territory. 

(2)  Goods  which  are  grown,  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  shall,  when  imported  into  the  said  territory,  be  free  of  customs  duty. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  goods  imported  through  the  Union  of  South  Africa  into  the 
said  territory,  the  customs  duties  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  to  the  collectors  of  customs 
in  the  Union. 

(4)  Goods  shall  be  imported  by  sea  into  the  said  territory  only  through  the  ports 
of  Walvis  Bay  and  Luderitzbucht  and  by  land  into  the  said  territory  only  by  rail. 

(5)  Goods  imported  from  or  through  the  Union  of  South  Africa  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  Export  Form  No.  41,  as  set  out  in  the  schedule  to  the  Union 
regulations  under  Government  Notice  No.  1094  of  1913,  and  such  copy  shall  be  handed 
by  the  importer,  in  the  case  of  goods  brought  by  sea  to  the  officer  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  entry,  and,  in  the  case  of  goods  brought  by  rail,  to  the  stationmaster  at  the 
place  of  destination. 

(Note. — The  form  No.  41  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph  relates  to  the  bill 
of  entry  for  goods  exported  from  the  Union.) 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TKADE. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  MATCHES. 

A  survey «of  the  world's  supply  and  demand  for  matches  has  just  been  issued  from 
Swedish  sources.  The  period  from  1907  to  1912  is  stated  to  have  been  a  very  unfavour- 
able one,  except,  perhaps  to  the  Scandinavian  makers.  This  unfavourable  position  was 
brought  about  by  two  causes,  viz. :  the  lower  markets  and  the  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction of  matches  in  different  countries.  It  is  asserted  that  during  the  period  under 
review,  most  of  the  Finnish,  Russian,  German,  Belgian  and  United  States  factories 
have  worked  on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  and  in  some  cases  even  at  a  loss. 
More  especially  does  this  apply  to  the  Belgian  match  industry,  which,  it  is  declared, 
has  had  to  compete  with  ruinous  prices. 

The  present  position  of  the  match  industry  as  applied  to  the  international  supply 
and  demand  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Sweden  holds  her  former  lead  and  has 
almost  monopolized  several  of  the  most  important  export  markets  such  as  British 
and  Dutch  India.  Norway  holds  second  place  for  the  output  of  matches  and  the  third 
place  can  probably  be  claimed  by  Austria-Hungary,  which  country,  before  the  war, 
had  a  fairly  important  export  trade  to  the  Balkan  States  and  also  to  markets  in  Asia 
and  elsewhere. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand  has  made  very  little  headway  as  a  match  exporting 
country,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  keep  up  the  quality  at  the  same  level  as 
that  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  matches.  Furthermore,  German  manufacturers  have 
found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  abnormally  low  prices  of  really  cheap  matches 
such  as  are  produced  by  the  Japanese. 

In  regard  to  France,  a  match  monopoly  exists  in  that  country  bur,  as  the  largest 
factories  are  in  the  area  at  present  occupied  by  the  Germans,  France  is  compelled  for 
the  time  being  to  import  matches.  The  same  situation  also  applies  to  Belgium.  In 
both  Kussia  and  the  United  States  an  extensive  match  industry  is  carried  en  and  is 
protected  in  both  cases  by  high  tariffs  but  manufacturers  find  it  difficult  to  compete 
to  any  appreciable  extent  on  the  international  market. 
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The  export  of  matches  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture  is  mostly  confined  to 
certain  countries  such  as  Australia  where  advantage  is  derived  from  a  preferential 
tariff. 

Russia  and  the  United  States  have  hitherto  presented  no  opportunity  for  Scandi- 
navian matches  owing  bo  the  extent  of  the  home  industries,  but  since  the  last  tariff 

ction  came  into  effect  in  the  United  States,  the  export  of  matches  to  that  country 
is  increasing. 

In  the  Levant,  Austria  has  hitherto  predominated,  but  owing  to  the  war  new 
possibilities  have  been  opened  np  there.  Excellent  markets  for  matches  are  offered 
by  British  and  Dutch  India  and  the  possibilities  for  further  increasing  the  trade  are 
distinctly  good. 

South  America  is  regarded  as  a  somewhat  inferior  market  in  view  of  the  large 
production  of  a  domestically-made  match  of  low  grade,  which  is  protected  by  high 
tariffs. 

The  Japanese  match  manufacturers  mainly  control  the  Chinese  market  and  on 
several  important  Asiatic  markets  keen  Japanese  competition  has  to  be  met. 

The  inception  of  the  Japanese  match  industry  dates  back  to  about  1870  and  the 
industry  made  particularly  rapid  strides  during  the  two  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  one  time  Japanese-made  matches  seriously  threatened  the  trade  in  the 
higher  quality  of  European  matches  on  the  Indian  market,  but  this  competition  has 
been  successfully  withstood. 

In  British  India,  the  Japanese  competition  has  almost,  and  in  Dutch  India, 
entirely  vanished,  and  also  in  other  European  colonies  in  Asia,  Japanese  matches  have 
lost  much  ground.  On  the  other  hand  matches  from  Japan  almost  entirely  monopolize 
the  Chinese  market.  Japan  has  also  succeeded  in  securing  a  share,  though  not  a  very 
large  one,  of  the  Californian  trade  since  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  the  same  way 
as  Scandinavian  matches  have  begun  to  make  some  inroad  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  war  has  tended  to  open  out  new  opportunities  for  an  extended  market  for 
the  Scandinavian  match  industry  in  Germany  and  perhaps  even  more  so  in  Erance 
and  in  the  United  States.  The  entire  cessation  of  the  Belgian  export  trade  has  natur- 
ally not  been  without  its  influence  on  the  supply  and  demand  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. — (Canada  Lumberman.) 

RUSSIAN  MARKET  FOR  STEAM  THRASHING  MACHINERY. 

It  is  understood  that  about  4,000  steam  thrashing  outfits  are  sold  in  the  Bussian 
Empire  every  year,  being  mostly  imported  from  England,  Germany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  although  a  few  come  from  the  United  States. 

The  English  thrashing  machines  seem  to  be  specially  popular  in  this  country. 
They  are  well  finished  and  make  a  good  impression  on  buyers,  who  are  already  familiar 
with  their  good  reputation  for  quality.  An  important  feature  of  these  thrashers  is 
that  they  have  special  cleaners  for  the  grain.  These  English  thrashers  are  made  so 
that  the  straw  from  the  thrashing  can  be  used  as  fuel  for  the  engine,  and  are  therefore 
specially  favoured  in  districts  where  other  kinds  of  fuel  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
prices  of  American  steam  thrashers  are  usually  about  25  per  cent  higher  than  other 
thrashers,  which  may  be  accounted  for  largely  by  the  higher  freight. 

Steam  thrashers  are  used  chiefly  on  large  estates  in  Bussia  and  by  middle-class 
farmers.  As  a  rule  the  former  use  thrashers  with  engines  of  about  12  horse-power, 
which  thrash  15  to  25  tons  per  day,  while  middle-class  farmers  use  those  with  engines 
of  6  to  8  horse-power,  capable  of  thrashing  10  to  12  tons  per  day. 

The  Bussian  peasantry  do  their  thrashing  with  small  machines  worked  by  horses 
or  by  primitive  methods.  The  thrashers  worked  by  horses  are  all  made  in  Bussia. 
In  almost  every  village  in  Bussia  there  is  at  least  one  peasant  owning  a  thrasher  of 
Bussian  type  who  allows  his  machine  to  go  from  one  holding  to  another,  his  profits 
being  a  percentage  of  the  grain  thrashed. 
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In  selling  a  thrasher  direct  to  landowners  it  is  customary  to  give  credit  over  a 
period  covering  the  harvesting  of  three  crops,  with  an  advance,  of  25  to  30  per  cent 
cash  when  the  machine  is  delivered.  Naturally  a  foreign  manufacturer  that  has  a 
branch  office  in  Russia  is  in  a  position  to  select  and  discriminate  amongst  customers 
and  can  give  credits  that  would  be  impossible  for  a  firm  not  in  such  intimate  contact 
with  the  country.  When  foreign  manufacturers  have  no  branch  house  in  this  country 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  sell  to  dealers  or  sometimes  through  dealers.  As  these 
dealers  have  to  give  liberal  credit,  they  likewise  must  receive  liberal  credit  from  the 
manufacturers.  The  large  dealers  have  their  headquarters  chiefly  in  Moscow,  Odessa, 
'and  Kief,  with  sub-agencies  in  the  various  agricultural  centres  of  Russia,  and  Siberia. 
Steam  thrashers  are  specially  used  in  the  black-earth  country  of  southern  and  central 
Russia  and  in  the  Volga  River  districts. 

For  American  manufacturers  to  do  a  successful  business  in  Russia  with  steam 
thrashers  all  possible  economy  in  shipping  must  be  practiced,  so  that  prices  may 
compete  with  those  of  European  thrashers.  Thrashers  should  be  made  especially 
strong  for  Russian  conditions,  so  that  repairs  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  finish  and  to  useful  attachments. 
Moreover,  big  stocks  of  spare  parts  must  be  kept  in  Russia,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
arrange  for  demonstrations  at  agricultural  exhibitions,  fairs,  etc.  Practically  all  the 
thrashers  in  use  are  of  the  portable  type. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Changsha  reports  that,  in  the  present  comparatively  undeveloped 
state  of  the  Hunan  market,  it  is  not  possible  to  gauge  to  what  extent  it  might  be  made 
to  absorb  particular  items  out  of  the  vast  range  of  British-manufactured  goods.  Cheap 
but  serviceable  tool  steel  and  tools,  machinery,  electrical  fittings,  lamps  and  lampware, 
caps  and  hats,  enamelled  ware,  needles  and  a  number  of  other  articles  of  common  use 
and  low  cost,  already  find  a  considerable  market.  Among  the  restricted  class  composed 
of  the  Hunanese  gentry  there  is  much  wealth,  and  certain  luxuries,  the  nature  of  which 
would  require  to  be  ascertained,  would  no  doubt  find  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
purchasers.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  educating  the  market  up  to  a  higher  standard 
of  requirements,  and  to  attain  this  end  personal  enterprise  is  essential.  Trained  travel- 
ling agents  could  do  much  useful  work  in  this  direction.  But  more  effective,  perhaps, 
would  be  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  an  emporium,  in  which  a  large  variety  of 
goods  could  be  exhibited  and  sold  at  reasonable  rates  under  foreign  supervision.  In  the 
case  of  articles  not  suitable  for  a  retail  trade,  showrooms  might  be  established  with 
advantage. 

The  success  obtained  of  recent  years  by  a  few  British  firms  whose  energies  are 
devoted  to  the  import  of  such  articles  as  kerosene  oil,  cigarettes,  soap,  alkali,  sewing 
machines,  sugar  and  even  patent  medicines,  has  clearly  revealed  the  lines  on  which  an 
import  business  may  be  carried  on  in  these  days  of  keen  competition  and  greatly 
improved  communications.  In  the  case  of  the  commodities  in  question,  the  importers 
have  realized  the  great  advantage  of  organizing  the  distribution  of  the  trade  in  the 
interior,  and  have  met  the  problem  by  a  system  of  native  agencies  under  the  close 
control  and  supervision  of  trained  foreign  agents,  stationed  at  the  nearest  treaty  port. 
By  these  means  the  importer  gets  into  closer  touch  with  the  consumer  and  is  better  able 
to  find  out  his  requirements  and  preferences.  He  retains  control,  also,  of  the  price  of 
his  wares,  and  is  able  to  bring  it  more  within  the  moans  of  the  native  bn.ver  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  middlemen  and  the  accumulation  of  their  commissions.  Again,  in 
the  case  of  official  exactions  and  irregular  taxation,  the  foreign  agents  at  the  inland 
treaty  ports  can  promptly  apply  for,  and  obtain,  consular  protection.  The  success  of 
the  firms  referred  to  shows  beyond  question  that  an  increase  in  expenditure  OB  a  larger 
European  staff  and  more  agencies  is  amply  warranted  by  results. 
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This  system  is  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  the  old-established  British  mer- 
chant.-, who  have  hitherto  preferred  to  centralize  their  trade  at  the  few  large  importing 
centres,  to  Leave  its  distribution,  at  long  range,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  native  middle- 
men, and  to  deal  only  in  large  quantities  of  goods  at  a  time.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  maintaining  this  practice,  and  there  are  reasons  for  discarding  it.  A  number  of 
import  ant  trade  marts  have  been  opened  to  trade  in  the  interior  of  China,  where 
Europeans  may  both  reside  and  trade  in  security.  With  improved  communications 
now  established,  these  places  are  accessible  with  comparative  ease  and  comfort. 

On  the  t>t her  hand,  competition  among  foreign  merchants  themselves  enables  the 
shrewd  Chinese  trader  to  cut  down  their  profits  to  a  minimum.  While  they  are  keen 
enough  to  make  use  of  the  foreigner  and  his  money,  the  Chinese  readily  combine 
together  against  him.  The  effects  of  such  a  combination  are  easy  to  bring  about  and 
extremely  deadly  where  large  interests  are  concentrated  at  one  spot.  The  remedy  is 
clearly  to  adopt  a  more  open  formation. 

In  the  case  of  a  highly  centralized  trade,  the  Chinese  middlemen  can  and  do  com- 
bine together  to  control  the  trade,  and  make  too  many  profits  for  its  welfare  and 
vitality.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Europeans  to  introduce  useful  innovations  cal- 
culated to  secure  better  results  or  an  expansion  of  business  is  apt  to  be  met  by  the 
threat,  or  the  reality,  of  a  boycott,  if  the  Chinese  middleman's  profits  are  at  all 
jeopardized. 

German  business  firms  as  a  rule  work  on  very  different  lines.  They  have  realized 
the  great  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  on  the  part  of  their  agents  and 
salesmen  and  have  a  number  of  European  agents  up-country  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  goods,  most  of  them  able  to  converse  with  the  natives,  study  their  requirements  and 
make  bargains  with  them. — {The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOD  PULP  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

New7  regulations  relating  to  the  leasing  of  government  land  for  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp  in  New  Zealand  have  been  issued.  There  seems  to  be  a  fair  outlook  for 
the  production  of  wood  pulp  and  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  New  Zealand  if  sufii- 
cient  capital  can  be  interested  to  install  a  plant.  The  timber  has  been  thoroughly 
tested,  according  to  reliable  information,  and  is  said  to  be  of  a  high  grade.  A  syndi- 
cate has  a  concession  covering  30,000  acres  of  wood  pulp  timber  lands,  with 
more  available.  In  connection  with  the  timber  concession,  they  have  a  water-power 
site  capable  of  generating  about  4,000  horse-power  to  operate  the  plant. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  is  interested  in  the  development  of  this  industry 
and  has  offered  to  remit  all  rents  and  royalties  on  the  first  500  tons  of  pulp,  and  even 
to  go  further  if  it  seemed  advisable. 

A  limited  amount  of  paper  has  been  manufactured  in  this  country  from  imported 
wood  pulp,  mostly  from  Canada  and  Scandinavia,  but  freight  rates  are  now  high  and 
the  supply  restricted  almost  entirely  from  Canada,  hence  this  seems  an  opportune 
time  to  develop  the  industry.  During  1913  the  imports  of  print  paper  amounted  to 
14,512  tons  and  wrapping  paper  to  996  tons.  Print  paper  from  United  Kingdom  and 
possessions  is  admitted  free  and  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  when 
imported  from  other  countries,  and  on  wrapping  paper  the  duty  is  $1.21  per  hundred- 
weight from  United  Kingdom  and  possessions  and  $1.82  per  hundredweight  from  all 
other  countries. — {United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

RUSSIAN  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY. 

The  war  has  had  little  or  no  effect  either  on  the  output  of  petroleum  or  the 
market  demand,  says  the  Journal  of  the  Russo-British  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
production  has  continued  during  the  latter  months  of  1914  as  strong  as  during  the 
previous  year.  The  decrease  on  the  year's  output  was  due  to  labour  troubles  in  the 
summer  when,  in  the  space  of  two  months,  the  production  was  reduced  as  a  result  of 
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strikes  by  45,000,000  poods.  The  total  output  in  1914  was  556,000,000  poods,  against 
560,000,000  in  1913.  The  maximum  output  was  in  1904—655,000,000  poods— when  it 
suddenly  fell  in  1905  to  453,000,000  poods.  Since  then,  with  the  opening  of  new  oil 
fields,  the  production  has  steadily  increased  year  by  year.  The  petroleum  yield  from 
the  oil  fields  on  the  Aspheron  Peninsula,  in  Surakhany  and  Binagad,  on  the  Island 
of  Svatoi,  at  Maikop,  in  the  Urals,  in  the  Ferghana  Territory  and  Grozny,  was  esti- 
mated at  199,000,000  poods,  so  that  the  output  from  the  old  Baku  deposits  in  1914 
was  but  357,000,000  poods,  against  615,000,000  in  1904. 

The  decrease  in  the  output  from  the  old  Baku  deposits  is  not  only  due  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  fountains,  but  also  to  smaller  quantities  of  pumped  oil,  which  amounted 
to  298,000,000  poods  in  eleven  months  of  last  year,  as  compared  with  350,000,000 
poods  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  Of  this  shrinkage  of  52,000,000  poods 
of  oil,  29,000,000  was  caused  by  strikes.,  so  that  the  actual  decrease  in  output  owing 
to  the  diminishing  quantity  of  oil  was  24,000,000  poods,  or  6-8  per  cent.  In  the 
Grozny  region,  which  is  the  most  important  after  Baku,  about  100,000,000  poods  of 
oil  were  extracted.  In  1904  the  quantity  was  but  40,000,000  poods,  which  points  to 
considerably  increased  output  from  this  region.  The  Ural  oil  production  was  about 
17,000,000  poods,  against  7,000,000  in  1913.  Maikop  yielded  but  4-1  million  poods, 
against  4-7  millions  in  the  previous  year.  Though  this  decrease  may  be  due  to  finan- 
cial rather  than  natural  causes,  the  Maikop  region  is  far  from  realizing  the  hopes 
which  were  placed  upon  it  in  England.  Boring  operations  in  the  new  regions  of 
Sourakhany,  Grozny  and  the  Urals  were  greater  last  year  than  in  1913,  but  less  boring 
was  done  on  the  old  Baku  fields. 

Fathoms. 
1914.  1913. 

Baku  (4  old  fields)   39,583  46,502 

Sourakhany   11,468  8,499 

Grozny   32,715  19,539 

Urals   4,167  3,181 


Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  export  the  operations  of  the  oil  works  diminished,  as 
shown  by  the  figures  for  ten  months  in  1913  and  1914 : — 

Millions  of  Poods. 
1914.  1913. 
59-5  67-7 
146-6  159.4 
26.3  31-8 


Kerosene.  .  .  . 
Mazout  fuel.  . 
Other  products 


The  war  has  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  demand  for  petroleum,  as  the  smaller 
requirements  of  certain  small  factories  and  works  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the 
heavier  demands  from  the  larger  works  and  a  shortage  of  coal.  Although  home  con- 
sumption was  quite  up  to  the  normal,  stocks  increased  from  39£  million  poods  in 
December,  1913,  to  60£  million  poods  in  December  last  owing  to  the  absence  of 
export. 

Owing  to  the  strikes  and  outbreak  of  war  the  price  of  petroleum  rose  in  August 
last  to  4*8  copecks  per  pood,  and  kerosene  to  57  copecks.  Prices  then  fell  rapidly, 
and  by  November  had  dropped  to  25$  copecks  for  petroleum  and  33£  copecks  for  kero- 
sene, afterwards  rising  slightly  in  December  to  29  copecks  for  petroleum  and  37 
copecks  for  kerosene. — (The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 


SCOTTISH    MAKKKT  Knit    M  KKCI  I.WDISK   WD    MOTOR  MACIIIM'.KY. 


In  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  the  consumption  of  American  goods 
in  this  district  was  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914.  This  statement 
applies  not  only  to  grain  and  provisions,  but  also  to  iron  and  steel  products  and 
general  merchandise,  including  steel  and  iron  billets,  glass  and  glassware,  barbed  wire, 
wire  rods,  iron  pipes,  bolts  and  nuts,  baling  hoop,  wire  nails,  shafting  bars,  carpenters 
and  plasterers'  tools,  lawn  mowers,  padlocks  and  latches,  pliers,  clocks  and  watches. 
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denware,  Lumber,  agricultural  machinery,  binder  twine,  paraffin  wax,  pitch-pine 
r.  cottonseed  oil,  lubricating  oil,  staves,  soap,  and  canned  goods. 

In  the  past  price  has  been  the  determining  factor  in  most  sales  of  this  line.  For 
thi  re  used  to  be  a  great  sale  of  American  padlocks  in  this  part  of  Scotland, 
but  cheaper  and  inferior  padlocks  came  into  the  market  and  cut  the  American  product 
our.  Xow  American  padlocks  have  resumed  their  place  in  the  market  and,  it  is 
thought,  will  permanently  retain  a  strong  position. 

In  textile  lines  there  has  been  a  fairly  large  demand  for  American  hosiery  (cotton 
and  cotton  and  wool). 

The  sales  of  American  motor  trucks  have  been  heavy,  and  American  motor  cars 
of  the  cheaper  types  have  also  sold  well,  although  slow  deliveries  have  interfered 
considerably  with  the  trade.  Anything  in  the  motor  line  is  now  much  sought  after 
by  local  dealers.  Present  conditions  should  enable  American  manufacturers  to  extend 
their  business  here,  as  their  products  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  Moderate  prices 
make  the  cars  and  trucks  saleable,  and  it  is  considered  certain  that,  even  after  the  war, 
the  American  companies  will  have  a  firm  hold  on  the  market. 

On  account  of  the  shortage  of  horses  and  of  labour  in  the  agricultural  districtSj 
fanners  are  looking  earnestly  for  motor  cultivating  machinery  which  will  prove 
satisfactory.  It  seems  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  American  manufacturers  of  motor 
ploughs  to  introduce  their  machines.  There  have  been  a  number  of  sales  recently  of 
English-made  motor  ploughs  in  this  district  and  in  the  county  of  Fife.  It  is  suggested 
that  American  makers,  who  are  believed  to  excel  in  this  particular  machine,  would 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  demand  in  Scotland.  The 
plough  adapted  to  agricultural  uses  here  is  one  that  cuts  either  one  or  two  furrows 
from  7  to  9  inches  in  depth. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LABOUR  MARKET  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN".  m 

The  August  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  contains  a  review 
of  the  position  of  the  labour  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  war  began. 

The  first  shock  of  war,  it  states,  caused  much  uncertainty  and  some  disorganiza- 
tion of  industry,  and  at  the  end  of  August,  1914,  the  trade  union  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed had.  risen  from  2-8  to  7-1.  These  disquieting  conditions  were,  however,  of 
short  duration ;  by  the  end  of  September  a  distinct  improvement  had  been  manifested, 
and  by  the  end  of  November  employment  was  at  about  the  same  level  as  that  prevail- 
ing just  before  the  war.  Since  November  the  demand  for  labour  has  steadily  increased 
and  the  industries  engaged  in  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  allied  forces  have  for 
months  past  been  working  at  the  highest  pressure. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  enlistments  the  number  of  males  available  l  as 
greatly  decreased.  To  meet  this  shortage  of  labour  there  has  been  a  considerable 
transference  from  trades  adversely  affected  by  the  war  to  other  industries  which  were 
rendered  abnormally  active;  in  addition,  there  has  been,  wherever  possible,  a  growing 
movement  in  the  direction  of  substituting  female  for  male  labour.  The  net  result  is 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  very  little  unemployment,  except  in  a  few  luxury 
trades,  while  in  a  number  of  industries,  notably  coal  mining,  engineering,  shipbuilding, 
agriculture  and  transport,  the  demand  for  labour  greatly  exceeds  the  supply. 

Partly  owing  to  this  great  improvement  in  employment,  and  partly  to  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living,  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  workpeople  have  had  since  August, 
1914,  increases  in  rates  of  wages  or  war  bonuses,  amounting  to  over  £400,000  per  week, 
or  over  3s.  per  head  of  those  benefiting.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  increases 
which  have  been  granted  to  agricultural  labourers,  seamen,  railway  servants,  police 
and  government  employees.    They  also  exclude  increased  earnings  owing  to  overtime. 
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With  regard  to  the  month  of  July  this  year,  it  may  be  said  that  the  coal  mining 
industry  continued  very  busy  and  the  shortage  of  labour  was  partly  met  by  better  time- 
keeping. In  South  Wales,  however,  owing  to  a  dispute,  the  industry  was  interrupted 
for  a  few  days.  Employment  in  iron  and  lead  mining  was  good  and  at  shale  mines 
very  good;  at  tin  mines  and  in  the  quarrying  industry  it  was  fair,  except  at  quarries 
in  North  Wales,  which  continued  to  be  affected  by  the  lessened  demand  for  slates. 

The  number  of  pig-iron  furnaces  in  blast  showed  a  slight  reduction,  but  employ- 
ment was  still  good.  Iron  and  steel  works  continued  very  well  employed,  and  the 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades  were  still  working  at  high  pressure  with  much 
overtime.  The  tinplate  trade  showed  some  improvement,  and  the  other  metal  trades 
were  very  busy,  especially  on  Government  work. 

There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  weaving  branch  of  the  cotton  trade;  in  tLfl 
other  sections  there  was  little  change.  A  high  level  of  employment  was  maintained 
in  the  woollen,  worsted  and  hosiery  trades,  and  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  jute, 
silk,  bleaching,  calico-printing,  dyeing  and  finishing  trades,  and  in  the  plain  net  sec- 
tion of  the  lace  trade.    On  the  other  hand  there  was  some  decline  in  the  linen  trade. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trades  continued  fully  employed  both  on  army  contracts  and  m 
ordinary  work,  and  there  was  still  great  activity  in  the  leather  and  ready-made  cloth 
ing  trades  on  Government  orders.  The  bespoke  tailoring,  dressmaking  and  millinery 
trades  showed  a  seasonal  decline.  There  was  a  further  falling  off  in  the  silk  hat  trade, 
but  the  improvement  in  the  felt  hat  trade  was  maintained.  The  number  unemployed 
in  the  building  trades  increased  slightly,  but  was  still  very  low.  In  the  brick  and 
cement  trades  there  was  also  some  decline.  Millsawyers  and  coachbuilders  were  busy 
on  Government  orders,  and  employment  in  the  furnishing  trades  continued  fairly 
good. 

Employment  with  papermakers,  letterpress  printers  and  bookbinders  showed  a 
slight  improvement;  with  lithographic  printers  it  continued  fairly  good.  The  glass 
and  pottery  trades  were,  on  the  whole,  rather  better  employed  than  in  June.  The  food 
preparation  trades  were  very  busy  with  much  overtime,  but  the  fishing  industry  was 
greatly  restricted  by  the  war.  In  agriculture  there  was  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  hay  harvest  owing  to  shortage  of  labour,  but  farmers  were  generally  abreast  of  their 
other  work. 

Dock  labourers  in  London  and  Liverpool  continued  very  busy,  and  employment 
was  good  at  other  ports  except  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  Ireland.  The  shortage  of  sea- 
men was  less  marked  than  in  previous  months. 

Comparisons  with  a  year  ago  are  much  affected  by  the  special  circumstances  aris- 
ing out  of  the  war.  In  the  iron  and  steel,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  woollen,  hosiery, 
boot,  leather,  ready-made  clothing  and  food  preparation  trades  employment  was  very 
much  better  owing  to  war  contracts.  The  coal  mining  and  building  industries  were 
working  with  much  reduced  staffs,  but  those  remaining  were  more  fully  employed. 
The  numbers  employed  in  the  textile  trades  (except  woollen  and  hosiery)  showed  a 
falling  off,  but  the  average  earnings  of  those  still  employed  in  these  trades  were  higher 
except  in  the  linen  trade,  which  was  not  so  busy  as  in  July,  1914.  The  average  earn- 
ings in  the  pottery,  glass,  brick  and  cement  trades  were  also  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  tin-plate  mills  in  operation  still  showed  a  great 
decline. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

NEW  APPARATUS  FOR  DETERMINING  FINENESS  OF  CEMENT. 

Three  years'  experiments  intended  to  produce  a  means  of  determining  the  exact 
fineness  of  cement  have  resulted,  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  the  developing  of 
an  apparatus  which  is  effective  for  this  purpose. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  clay  or  shale  and  limestone  are  ground 
together  and  "burned"  in  rotary  kilns.  The  cement  comes  from  the  kilns  in  the 
form  of  hard,  black,  semi-vitreous  lumps,  or  "clinker."  When  pulverized  this  clinker 
becomes  a  greyish  powder,  which  is  the  familiar  article  of  commerce  employed  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes  in  practically  every  type  of  building  construction. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  fineness  to  which  the  cement  is  ground  is  one 
of  its  most  important  characteristics,  and  consequently  specifications  require  that  75 
per  cent  or  more  of  commercial  cement  shall  pass  through  a  No.  200  sieve,  which  has 
pi. lino  openings  per  square  inch.  This  is  the  practical  limit  of  mechanical  sieves  in 
respect  to  fineness. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  some  means  of  measuring  directly  the  entire  state 
of  subdivision  of  cement;  in  other  words,  to  discover  just  what  percentage  of  the 
material  is  made  up  of  particles  of  certain  definite  sizes.  If  such  a  division  can  be 
made,  it  should  be  possible  not  only  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  different  grinders, 
but  also  to  determine  what  degree  of  fineness  must  be  attained  before  the  cement 
becomes  "  hydraulically  active  " — that  is,  capable  of  combining  with  water  to  form 
the  binding  material  in  mortar  and  concrete. 

The  apparatus  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  consists  of  a  vertical  brass 
pipe,  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  5  feet  long,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  attached 
a  glass  bulb  in  which  the  cement  to  be  tested  is  placed.  Air  at  constant  pressure  is 
blown  into  the  cement  through  a  glass  tube  or  nozzle  in  the  side  of  the  bulb,  and  as 
the  air  can  escape  only  through  the  vertical  stack  it  carries  with  it  the  cement  dust, 
which  is  caught  in  a  flannel  hood  surmounting  the  stack.  The  air  flow  in  the  stack 
is  very  uniform,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  dust  will  be  removed  from  the  cement, 
leaving  a  granular  residue  in  the  glass  bulb.  This  residue  is  weighed  and  the  amount 
of  dust  is  determined  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  the. residue  from  that  of  the 
original  sample  of  cement.  Different  grades  are  obtained  by  using  different-sized 
nozzles,  and  thus  a  number  of  separations  can  be  made  in  the  very  fine  portion  of  the 
cement.  With  the  aid  of  the  microscope  the  size  of  the  largest  particles  in  any  given 
separation  can  be  readily  determined,  and  in  this  manner  the  apparatus  is  standard- 
ized without  reference  to  the  size  of  the  nozzles  and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  or 
the  air  pressure  used. 

It  is  found  that  the  cement  "  flour  " — that  is,  the  portion  of  cement  which  con- 
tains no  perceptible  grit  when  ^ rubbed  between  the  fingers — consists  of  particles  less 
than  0-0007  inch  in  diameter.  The  apparatus  is  called  the  air  analyzer,  and  may  be 
used  for  separating  and  grading  any  hard-grained  materials,  such  as  ground  quartz, 
emery,  arid  other  abrasives.  The  air  analyzer  in  modified  form  is  also  capable  of 
separating  many  other  powders,  for  example,  paint  pigments,  plasters,  clays,  and 
similar  materials. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 


DEMAND  FOR  WOOD  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

There  has  been  a  consistently  strong  demand  for  wood  in  London  during  July, 
and  deliveries  were  some  6,000  standards  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  July,  1914, 
bringing  the  total  for  seven  months  to  165,000  standards  as  compared  with  154,000 
standards  last  year.  The  feature  of  the  month  has  been  the  very  large  increase  in  the 
Swedish  importation,  especially  of  battens,  and,  considering  the  exclusion  of  the 
Baltic  ports,  the  comparatively  large  quantities  to  hand  from  Russia,  emanating 
entirely  from  the  White  Sea.  A  very  large  business  has  been  arranged  for  supplies 
to  this  country  during  the  month,  the  question  of  tonnage  being  still  the  most 
important  factor  governing  all  transactions.  The  more  immediate  demand  in  London 
looks  like  being  satisfied  for  the  moment  by  the  heavy  arrivals,  and  the  question  of 
congestion  at  the  docks  is  beginning  to  influence  the  minds  of  buyers,  and  causing 
them  to  operate  with  greater  caution.    Prices  for  all  descriptions  have  been  steady. 
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but  shippers  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  quotations,  and  even  to  increase  them 
slightly,  in  compensation  for  the  ever  rising  rates  of  tonnage. 

Imports  from  the  St.  Lawrence  during  the  month  were  as  follows :  Pine  deals, 
185,000  pieces,  against  130,000  pieces  in  1914;  spruce  deals,  394,000  pieces,  against 
82,000  pieces  in  1914;  birch  planks,  81,000  pieces,  against  34,000  pieces  in  1914. 

Imports  from  New  Brunswick  during  the  month  were  as  follows:  Pine  deals, 
7,000  pieces,  against  3,000  pieces  in  1914 ;  spruce  deals,  1,269,000  pieces,  against  134,000 
pieces  in  1914;  birch  planks,  75,000  pieces,  against  293,000  pieces  in  1914. 

Spruce  has  arrived  freely  during  the  month,  and  has  mostly  been  taken  overside 
for  immediate  consumption.  Whitewood  markets,  as  a  whole,  show  considerable 
strength,  the  Baltic  supply  being  much  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
competing  shipment  from  Kiga,  Petrograd  and  Finland.  Some  cheap  sales  of  spruce 
cargoes  were  recorded  during  July,  the  reason  being  the  simultaneous  arrival  at  ports 
which  could  not  deal  with  them  quickly  enough,  rather  than  any  market  conditions 
of  supply  and  demand.  Pine  deals  are  lightly  stocked  in  London,  but  at  the  very 
high  current  prices  asked  for  them,  the  demand  shows  signs  of  shrinkage. — (Canada 
Lumberman). 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


W  eek  ending  Sept.  3,  1915. 

TV    III  ill. 

Oats. 

rS51  T*l  C*\7 

Bushels. 

7  197 
'957 

8  928 
7' 440 

Flax. 

lotais. 

Fort  William— 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

14  407 
25,' 896 
35  037 
117,612 

7,403 
26,388 
27,832 
27,885 

5,474 

77,160 
1,987 

Bushels. 

4,589 
8'433 
9,016 
15' 968 

Bushels. 

2  589 
89^013 
134  816 

Bushels. 

98  789 

124,299 

1  x7  7Q7 

131,020 
248,741 
135,481 
32,844 
185,227 
7,885 

358,296 
38,715 
87,840 

242,338 
102,271 

146,034 

G.  T.  Pacific  

3,223 
2,159 

2,093 

13,294 

3,599 
2,843 
1,308 
318 

24,077 

Port  Arthur — 
U.  Horn  &  Co  

243,765 
36,728 
82,374 

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

3,003 

2,463 



367,081 



61,788 

59,140 

1,079,928 

1,567,927 

not 
133 

reported. 

344 

27,915 

26,826 

612 

26,826 

133 

344 

«12 

27,915 

42,250 
1  659 

42,250 
1  659 

Midland — 

2  173 

124  942 
41 

20,707 

228  31 5 

3  472 
t4,514 

^58  M09 
4,555 
20,707 

Kingston — 

35,999 

24,957 

2,500 

63,456 
36,508 

1,279 
671,120 
36,160 
16,861 

f36,503 

24,993 
9,200 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No,  2  

1,279 
482,256 
1,155 
3,5U9 

160,599 
25,805 
13,352 

3,272 

669,888 

496,937 

7,945 

f       til. 022 
t  37,665 

1,253,457 

1,063,795 

558,848 

67,42!' 

/  t41,592 
\  1,118,205 

2,849,299 

f  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
September  3,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 

"  "  466^860 
105,260 
35,224 
72 

Totals. 



Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

525 
96,330 
88,213 
37,893 
32,213 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

525 
563,190 
196,213 
80,330 
35,003 
4,470 

No.  2  „   

2,740 
7,213 
2,718 
4,470 

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  „   

No.  6  „   

Other  

111,907 

9.685 

62.472 

184,064 

1 

367,081 

ZD,  oZO 

OOW,  ooo 

1,063,795 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

323 

3,624 
7,178 

323 
127,560 
56,727 
1  <>•_>,  ."SI 
43,027 
54.138 
174,689 

No.  2  ,  

No.  3    H    ..  .  .   

127,560 
53,103 
95,206 
42,947 
54,085 

124,036 

Er.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

80 
53 

No.  2  ,,   

Other  

50,653 

Totals,  Oats  

61,778 

133 

496,937 

558,848 

Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

30,395 
16,567 

281 

63 

30,676 
16,638 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed   

6,365 
5,805 

59,140 

oOO,  VOU 

200,384 
11,344 

6.365 
13,750 

(57,429 

Other   

7,945 
7,945 

Totals,  Barley  

344 

Flax- 

Nn  1    N  W  C! 

14 

37,665 

200,384 
11,942 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

598 

14,244 

1  1,244 

Totals,  Flax  

1,079,928 

612 

37,665 
41.022 

1,118,205 
41,022 

Total  quantity  in  store  

1,567,927 

27,915 

1,253,4S7 

2,849,299 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Wluat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Man.  Northern  

Two  Man.  Northern  

Three  Man.  Northern  

Number  Four  

Feed  

Rejected  One,  smutty.  . . . 
ii       Two  and  smutty 

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned  


No.  5  

No.  6..  . .  

No  KstaMished  Grade. 
No.  ] ,  White  Fife  . . . 

Screenings  

No.  2  Goose  


Total  Spring  Wheat. 
Wheat,  Winter — 


(Cars  ... 
\  Bushels . 


One  Alberta  Red. . . 

Two 

Three 

Four  

Five  

One  White  Winter 

Two 

Three 

Four  M 

One  Mixed  Winter. 

Two 

Three 

No  Grade   

Rejected  One  

„  Two  


No.  4. 
No.  5. 


Total  Winter  Wheat 


/  Cars . . . . 
\  Bushels . 


Total  Wheat  

Oats- 
Extra  Number  One  

Number  One  Canadian  Western  

Two  ..   

Three  .,   

Extra  Number  One  Feed . . . ,  

Number  One  

Two  :  

Rejected  

No  Grade   

Condemned  

No.  1,2  and  3  Black  

No.  2  Mixed  

Mixed  Grain  


Total  Oats . 


/  Cars  

I  Bushels. 


Month  of 
August, 
1915. 


No. 


2 
398 
364 
91 

53 


6 
23 
118 
1 
7 


1,063 
1,195,875 


4 

4,500 


1,067 
1,200,375 


68 


279 
530,100 


12  Months 
ended 

August  31, 
1915. 


No. 

21 

16,152 
32,735 
23,057 
12,074 
91 


1,080 
3,742 
2,768 
60 
3,260 
656 
12 
1 


Same 
period, 
1914. 


No. 

783 
75,684 
36,788 
9,202 
1,921 
34 
4,209 

1,109 
5,758 
135 
495 
230 
53 
13 


95,710  136,419 
107,673,750  156,881,850 


216 
243,000 


95,926 
107,916,750 


5,842 
3,627 
2.090 
2.371 
1,790 
718 
2,174 
17 

148 


18,862 
35,837,800 


45 
527 
302 
55 
10 
11 
16 
10 
4 


984 
1,131,600 


158 


137,403 
013,450 


2(0 

18,883 
8, 103 
1,201 
380 
3,130 
564 
645 
52 

11 
911 


34,460 
67,197,000 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Continued. 


Barley — 

Number  Two  C.W  

Thiee  Extra  C.W. 

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Cleanings  

Feed  


Total  Barley {Bushels: 


Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.  W.  Canada 

2  C.  W   

3  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  


Total  Flaxseed 


/  Cars  . . 
1  Bushel.* 


Rye. 


I  Cars  . . 
(Bushels 


Month 
of 

August, 
1915. 


No. 


5 
32 
32 
in 

4 


85 

110,500 


3'  l 
2 
1 
1 


Screenings. 

Grain- 
Wheat  . 


fCars  . 
\  Bushels 


Recapitulation. 


Oats  

Barley .... 
Flaxseed  . 
Rye  

Screenings 


Total  grain  

Canadian  Pacific  Railway   

it  ii  Calgary 

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth.. 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  


Cars. 

Bush. 

Cars. 

Bush 

Cars. 

Bush 

Cars. 
\Bush 
/Cars. 
(.  Bush 
/Cars. 
tBush 

/  Cars . 
I  Rush 


Total 


34 
34,850 

1 

1,000 


10 
10,000 


1,007 
1,200,375 
279 
530,100 

85 

110,500 
34 
34,850 
1 

1,000 
10 
10,000 


1,476 
l,S80,825 


840 
140 
461 
2 

33 

1,476 


12  Months 
ended 
August, 
1915. 


No. 


104 
1,242 
1,424 
246 
477 
1 


316 

3,810 
4,953,000 


3.250 
526 
67 
28 
32 
1 

3,904 
4,001.600 

123 
123,000 

206 
206,000 


95,926 
107,916,750 
18,862 
35,837,800 
3,810 
4,953,000 
3,904 
4,001,600 
123 
123,000 
206 
200,000 

122,831 
153,03S,150 

61,381 
6,625 

38,792 
1,387 

14,640 

122,831 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Concluded. 


Increase  + 
Decrease  — 

Decrease. 

fC.P.R  

Increase  or  Decrease  in  cars  handled  and  Percentage  of  same  |  Calgary  .... 

twelve  months  of  1914-15  compared  with  1913-14  -{  C.N.R  

|  G.T.P  

LDuluth  



-  43,345 
+  112 

-  21,467 

-  1,943 

-  7,257 

-  73,900 

Average  contents  of  cars,  crop  1914 — 

Wheat  

1,125  bushel. 
1,900  „ 
1,300  m 
1,025  „ 
1,000  m 

Oats  ,  

Flax  

Rye  .  

RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR 


Twelve  months  ended  August  31, 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


57,500 
54,995 
40,299 
40,396 
69,174 
81,507 
63,982 
87,957 
114,997 
100,737 
176,201 
189,075 
196,731 
122,831 
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INSPECTION,  MARKETING  AND  PRODUCTION. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  statement  of  cars  and  quantities  of  grain 
inspected  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  state  that  the  number  of  cars  inspected  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  quantity  of  grain  marketed  each  year.  The  bulk  would,  of  course, 
go  forward  for  consumption  in  Eastern  Canada  and  for  export  shipment  out  of  the 
country.  The  car  inspections  are  also  in  the  final  analysis  a  fairly  accurate  indication 
of  the  production  each  year.  Owing  to  the  crop  year  being  completed  on  the  31st  of 
August  the  greater  portion  of  the  grain  harvested  during  the  preceding  autumn  has 
been  disposed  of  and  the  inspections  added  to  the  quantity  used  in  the  West  for  seed 
feed  and  country  mills,  should  constitute  the  estimated  crop. 

The  total  number  of  bushels  of  grain  inspected  for  the  crop  year  just  closed  was 
153,038,150,  of  which  107,916,750  were  wheat,  which  was  about  three-quarters  of  the 
estimated  production  of  141,000,000  bushels  for  the  crop  of  1914. 

In  the  preceding  crop  year  ending  31st  August,  1914,  there  was  inspected 
255,445,900  bushels  of  grain,  158,013,450  of  which  was  wheat,  and  this  also  was  about 
three-quarters  of  the  crop  of  1913  estimated  at  209,000,000  bushels  for  the  three 
prairie  provinces. 

The  quantity  of  oats  inspected  ranges  around  one-quarter  of  the  production.  Out  of 
151,000.000  bushels  produced  in  the  crop  of  1914,  35,837,800  bushels  were  inspected,  or 
about  23  per  cent.  Of  the  crop  of  1913,  viz. :  242,500,000  bushels,  67,197,000  bushels 
were  inspected,  or  about  27  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  barley,  one-quarter  of  the  crop  of  1914  was  inspected  and  one-half 
of  the  1913  crop.  A  still  greater  proportion  of  the  flax  produced  was  inspected,  being 
about  two-thirds  of  the  crop  of  1914,  and  over  three-quarters  of  that  of  1913.  These 
were  as  indicated  in  statement,  4,001,600  and  14,093,200  bushels  respectively. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1014.  Maple  sugar  and  syrup. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  .and  exporters  of  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup. 

1015.  Toys,  hardware,  draperies,  etc.— A  London  manufacturers'  agent  is 
desirous  of  representing  Canadian  manufacturers  of  toys,  and  also  of  articles  saleable 
to  hardware  merchants,  drapers,  fancy  goods  dealers,  etc.,  among  whom  he  claims  a 
connection. 

1016.  Horses  and  mules. — A  London  merchant  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  horses  and  mules. 

1017.  Wallpaper,  unprinted. — A  firm  of  wallpaper  manufacturers  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  unprinted  wallpaper. 

1018.  Steel  hoops  in  one-half  hundredweight  bundles. — A  manufacturers'  agent 
at  Manchester  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  steel  hoops 
in  the  following  dimensions:  §  inch  by  |  inch,  1  inch  by  J  inch,  1-|  inch  by  -J  inch, 
1£  inch  by  |  inch,  If  inch  by  |  inch  2  inch  by  J  inch,  2|  inch  by  J  inch,  in  lengths  of 
24  feet  folded  in  three.  Lie  also  desires  steel  hoops  in  16,  18  and  20  gauge,  If  inch 
to  2£  inches  wide,  and  also  26  gauge,  £  inch  wide;  wire  nails,  wood  screws,  and  fine- 
cut  blue  tacks. 

1019.  Antimony. — A  London  firm  who  seek  supplies  of  antimony  asks  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  Eastern  Canadian  producers. 

1020.  Apples. — A  firm  in  London  who  handles  large  quantities  of  Canadian  apples 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Ontario  shippers. 

1021.  Bentwood  furniture  machinery.- — A  firm  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  ascertain 
if  there  are  any  Canadian  firms  who  manufacture  machinery  for  the  production  of 
bentwood  furniture. 

1022.  Birch  planks.— A  London  firm  inquires  for  one  thousand  Quebec  prime 
birch  planks:  3  inches  thick,  12  feet  long  and  9  inches  wide.  Price  in  shillings  per 
cubic  foot  ex  London  dock  less  3^  per  cent  cash  discount,  and  also  price  per  plank. 
Quotations  desired  stating  time  of  delivery. 

1023.  Lumber. — A  Durban  firm  of  commission  agents  requests  correspondence 
from  Canadian  shippers  of  lumber  for  building  purposes,  i.e.,  deals,  floorings,  ceilings 
and  scantlings. 
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1024.  British  Columbia  lumber  and  timber. — An  Amsterdam  importer  wishes  to 
receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Holland  for  sawn  timber  and  lumber.  He  would  like  to  know 
on  what  contract  forms  exporters  are  prepared  to  sell. 

1025.  British  Columbia  Douglas  fir  and  red  cedar.— A  Rotterdam  importing 
house  is  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  exporters  of  British  Columbia  Douglas 
fir  and  red  cedar. 

102G.  Agent  :n  France. — A  French  gentleman  who  has  had  five  years'  experience 
in  Canada  would  be  glad  to  represent  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  export  to  France, 
especially  Paris. 

1027.  Wood  pulp. — An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  Italy  for  the  names  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood  pulp. 

1028.  Seal  and  cod  liver  oil. — A  firm  of  manufacturing  chemists  and  importers 
on  the  east  coast  of  England  desire  the  addresses  of  Canadian  exporters  of  seal  and 
cod  liver  oil. 

1029.  Trade  in  the  Orient. — A  London  firm  having  branches  at  Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta, and  Colombo,  and  agencies  throughout  the  Orient,  are  prepared  to  undertake 
the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  wishing  to  develop  export  trade  in  that 
market. 

1030.  Wood  alcohol,  formaldehyde  and  acetic  acid. — A  London  firm  seeks  Cana- 
dian supplies  of  wood  alcohol,  formaldehyde  and  acetic  acid. 

1031.  Latch  needles. — A  Leicester  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  latch  needles  for  hosiery  manufacturers. 

1032.  Douglas  fir. — A  Rotterdam  firm  of  lumber  importers  who  claim  a  large 
connection  among  buyers,  are  desirous  of  being  placed  in  communication  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  Douglas  fir.  They  will  be  pleased  to  receive  some  logs  as  sample, 
which  could  be  sawn  and  watered  in  their  own  mill. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Keports    of   Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Yice-Consul. 


China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt : 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


India : 

Calcutta :    Director-General  of 
mercial  Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Corn- 


Portugal  : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostook,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.   R.   Poussette,   278   Balcarce,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,   Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.   de  B.  Arnaud,   Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 


J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar   Tripp,   Port   of   Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address.  Hontums. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN   HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cuble  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.J 

London,  August  28,  1915. 

MARKET  FOR  DOUGLAS  FIR  LUMBER. 

So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  market  is  concerned  there  are  two  problems  of 
interest  to  Canadian  shippers  of  Douglas  fir: — 

1.  The  probability  of  an  increase  in  the  use  of  this  wood  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  The  means  to  be  adopted  to  increase  the  proportion  of  Canadian  Douglas  fir 
from  the  15-9  per  cent  of  1914  to  a  more  creditable  showing. 


IMPORTS  OF  TIMBER  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  amount  of  timber  used  each  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  appear 
from  the  customs  statistics  to  be  increasing  rapidly.  The  importations  for  five  years 
are  given  below  for  the  chief  classes  of  construction  timber: — 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Loads.  Loads.  Loads.  Loads.  Loads. 

Hewn  fir,  pine,  spruce                       544,059  506,617  578,356  528,958  364,030 

Sawn    or     split,     planed  or 

dressed  fir                                      5,839,269  5,382,643  5,574,832  6,451,023  4,725,407 


Total   6,383,328        5,889,260        6,153,188        6,979,981  5,089,437 


The  rapid  growth  of  timber  consumption,  which  in  other  countries  holds  promise 
of  affording  relief  for  the  over-production  of  lumber  in  \\  estern  Canada  does  not  exist 
in  Great  Britain.  Any  increase  in  use  of  Douglas  fir  will  therefore  follow  only  on 
the  displacing  of  some  other  wood. 

On  the  other  hand  adequate  measures  to  produce  timber  in  Great  Britain  are  not 
being  taken,  although  the  waste  areas  of  the  country,  estimated  at  nine  million  acres 
suitable  for  timber  growing,  might,  as  in  European  countries,  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  timber  to  the  exclusion  of  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  present  volume  of 
imports  and  the  consequent  narrowing  of  the  market.  Therefore  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  diminution  of  imports,  except  during  periods  of  trade  depression. 

CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  THE  IMPORT  OP  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

The  extent  to  which  Douglas  lir  will  displace  its  competitors  will  depend  upon 
several  well  defined  conditions: — 

1.  The  price  of  Douglas  fir  for  heavy  construction  work  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  American  pitchpine. 
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2.  The  price  of  Douglas  fir  for  cheaper  work  as  compared  with  the  price  of  Euro- 
pean timber,  chiefly  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Russian  sawn  lumber,  which  is  imported 
annually  to  the  value  of  $150,000,000. 

3.  The  still  existing  ignorance  concerning  the  properties  and  uses  of  Douglas  fir, 
which  in  some  quarters  amounts  to  prejudice. 

1.  The  inadequate  liner  service  to  Great  Britain  from  Douglas  fir  ports  as  com- 
pared with  the  liner  service  from  pitchpine  ports. 

5.  The  comparatively  small  quantities  of  wood  used  for  interior  finish  and  the 
many  varieties  of  high-class  timber  on  the  market. 

PITCHPINE  COMPAiRED  WITH  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

Pitchpine  is  the  timber  now  used  in  Great  Britain  for  those  purposes  for  which 
Douglas  fir  is  used  in  Western  Canada.  It  is  the  wood  upon  which  the  British 
purchasers  have  relied  for  nearly  all  timbers  in  sizes  over  3  inches  x  9  inches.  It  is 
als  i  used  for  joists,  studding,  flooring,  joinery,  interior  finish,  car  building,  fittings 
o\  public  buildings,  cheap  furniture,  and  large  quantities  are  consumed  in  various 
manufactures.  An  attempt  to  extend  the  use  or  sale  of  Douglas  fir  brings  it  into 
immediate  competition  with  pitchpine,  which  is  thoroughly  well  known,  while  Douglas 
fir  is  not  so  well  known,  although  the  latter  is  recognized  as  superior  to  pitchpine. 
Douglas  fir  sales  must  be  governed,  with  two  exceptions,  by  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  sold  at  pitchpine  prices.  The  exceptions  are  in  wide  clears  and  timbers  (or 
logs  as  they  are  called  in  England)  over  16-inch  x  16-inch  x  40  feet,  neither  of  which 
are  produced  in  pitchpine,  and  for  which  Douglas  fir  shippers  control  the  price. 

IMPORTS  OF  PITCHPINE. 

There  are  about  150,000,000  feet  of  pitchpine  imported  into  Great  Britain  yearly. 
A  large  part  comes  in  the  form  of  logs  10-inch  x  10-inch  and  up,  averaging  30  to  32 
cubic  feet  contents  each,  solid  measurement.  The  largest  logs  in  such  a  shipment 
are  about  16  x-  16-inch  x  30  feet  to  40  feet,  although  there  are  few  of  them.  These  logs 
before  the  war  averaged  65  shillings  per  load  in  price,  or  about  $26  per  thousand  feet. 
Smaller  logs  6-inch  x  6-inch  to  9-inch  x  9-inch  are  imported  at  an  average  of  50s. 
per  load  or  $20  per  thousand.  Large  quantities  of  the  logs  6-iuch  x  6-inch  to  9-inch 
x  9-inch  are  used  in  the  mining  districts. 

While  a  large  proportion  of  the  logs  are  imported  to  be  used  in  construction 
works  without  further  re-sawing,  many  are  also  sold  to  timber  merchants  operating 
saw-mills,  who  carry  the  logs  in  stock  and  re-saw  them  to  the  order  of  customers.  It 
was  formerly  the  custom  of  merchants  to  buy  all  or  nearly  all  their  pitchpine  require- 
ments in  the  logs,  sort  the  logs  and  re-saw  them  for  decking,  clears  for  flooring:  and 
joinery  and  planks.  In  recent  years,  however,  merchants  have  been  abandoning  this 
practise  and  have  instead  imported  much  of  the  pitchpine  as  sawn  lumber  in  the 
grades  established  by  the  shippers. 

PRIME  PITCHPINE. 

Prime  pitchpine,  a  clear  grade,  is  extensively  used  for  church  and  chapel  decor- 
ation and  finish,  pews,  stairs,  balusters,  office  counters,  flooring,  ceiling  and  general 
joinery  work.  It  is  imported  in  1-inch  x  7-inch,  1-inch  x  9-inch,  10  feet  to  20  feet 
long,  2-inch-3-inch  x  9-inch-ll-inch,  16  feet  to  30  feet  long,  1-inch  x  6-inch  to 
lj*-incR  x  6-inch,  1-J-inch  x  8-inch-9-inch,  averaging  20  feet  long',  at  c.i.f.  prices  vary- 
ing from  £16  to  £18,  usually  averaging  £17  10s.  per  standard,  or  $42.15  per  thousand. 
Larger  sizes  3-inch-6-inch  x  9-inch-16-inch  x  12  feet-24  feet,  used  for  re-manufac- 
turing into  interior  finish  and  for  industrial  purposes,  cost  £19-20  per  standard,  or 
about  $45.60  per  thousand.  This  lumber  is  imported  rough,  and  is  remanufaeture  l 
to  suit  the  particular  requirements  of  the  customer. 
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EDGE  GRAINED  PITCHPINE. 


Edge  grained  pitchpine  flooring  is  handled  in  small  quantities.  There  is  small 
demand  for  any  special  flooring  stock,  and  an  even  smaller  demand  for  edge  grained 
material.  Edge  grained  pitchpine  is  usually  cut  l^-inch  x  6-inch,  averaging  about  16 
feet  in  length,  and  sells  c.i.f.  for  £28  per  standard,  or  $67.20  per  thousand  feet. 


PITCHPINE  KILN  DRIED  SAPS. 

Large  quantities  of  pitchpine  kiln  dried  saps  are  imported.  This  timber  is  usually 
1-inch  x  4-inch,  1-inch  x  6-inch,  1-inch  x  7-inch,  chiefly  the  smaller  sizes,  12  feet  to 
20  feet  in  length,  and  costs  about  £12  per  standard,  or  $28.80  per  thousand.  Kiln 
dried  saps  are  used  in  large  quantities  for  school  furniture,  tramway  seats,  linings 
and  fittings,  wooden  beds  and  similar  articles. 


LOWER  GRADES  OF  PITCHPINE. 


The  lower  grades  of  pitchpine,  used  in  rough  construction,  for  the  purposes  to 
which  Douglas  fir  would  be  adapted,  are  imported  at  very  low  prices.  The  following 
prices,  which  ruled  early  in  1914,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  prices  which 
must  be  met: — 

Grade.  Per  Standard.  Per  M  feet. 

£     s.  d. 

6"  x  12"  timbers   £12    10    0  $30  00 

3"  x    9"  Rio  pr'me   5    12    0  28  80 

3"  x    9"  merchantable   10    10    0  25  20 

Square  edged  and  sound  boards   9      0    0  21  60 


These  prices,  of  course,  fluctuate  greatly  and  differ  slightly  in  various  ports. 

When  freight  rates  become  normal  again  and  are  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  using 
the  Panama  canal,  Douglas  fir  shippers  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  pitchpine  logs,  and  to  a  growing  extent  with  the  deals  and  boards.  Pitch- 
pine prices  wiJl  be  continually  increasing,  and  each  year  will  see  the  prospects  for 
successful  competition  growing  better. 


OTHER  USES  OF  PITCHPINE. 

Only  the  most  important  uses  of  pitchpine  have  been  named.  The  railway 
companies  use  large  quantities  in  their  building  and  construction  departments, 
and  there  are  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  many  thousands  of  factories 
continually  using  this  wood  in  the  upkeep  of  particular  equipment,  or  as  a  raw 
material  in  turning  out  manufactured  articles.  The  factories  and  railway  companies 
who,  as  well  as  the  builders,  buy  from  the  timber  merchants,  are  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  pitchpine  in  the  grades  and  at  the  prices  named  above,  and  will  be  led  to  the 
use  of  Douglas  fir  only  as  it  is  offered  to  them  by  the  importers  at  prices  lower  than 
tliox-  ruling  for  pitchpine. 


DOUGLAS  FEB  CONTRASTED  WITH  EUROPEAN  TIMBER. 

Though  "stumpage"  in  the  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia  is  much 
more  valuable  than  in  Canada,  and  though  in  certain  districts  the  fonsis  now  being 
exploited  are  at  some  distance  from  salt  water,  there  are  still  very  great  quantities 
of  timber  available,  and  the  low  price  of  labour,  7f>  cents  to  $]  per  day  for  eleven 
hours'  work,  combined  with  the  low  freight  rate,  which  is  20s.  to  2Ss.  per  Standard 

from  Sweden,  or  $4.80  bo  $6  per  thousand,  enables  the  European  timber  exporting 
countries  to  supply  (!reat  Hia'tain  with  wood  nt  very  low  prices. 
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SPRUCE  AND   RED  PINE. 

The  British  have  used  the  spruce  and  red  pine  for  so  long  that  they  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  and  satisfied  with  the  defects  of  the  wood.  They  have  developed  a 
system  of  finishing  their  buildings,  which  enables  them  to  use  timber  provided  it  is 
sound,  regardless  of  the  number  of  knots,  it  may  contain.  Although  the  British  insist 
upon  the  very  best  of  clear  timber  and  the  highest  grades  obtainable  for  certain  indus- 
trial uses  in  ship  and  car  building  and  in  some  public  buildings  and  expensive  private 
dwellings,  practically  no  clear  or  select  timber  is  used  in  over  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  buildings  of  the  country.  In  the  ordinary  British  house,  store  or  office  all  wood- 
work is  heavily  covered  with  paint  and  the  floor  is  a  mass  of  knots.  The  builder,  the 
owner  and  the  tenant  are  satisfied  with  this  class  of  timber  and  do  not  want  a  better 
grade  unless  it  can  be  offered  at  a  lower  price. 

WHITEWOOD  AND  REDWOOD. 

The  whitewood  (spruce  similar  to  Canadian  spruce)  and  redwood  (pine  somewhat 
similar  to  Canadian  red  pine)  imported  into  Great  Britain  are  manufactured  in  many 
different  sizes  and  grades.    The  sizes  commonly  carried  in  stock  are: — 

1-inch  and  l^-ineh  by  3-inch,  3^-inch,  4-inch,  4^-inch,  5-inch,  5|-inch,  6-inch,  7-inch/ 
8-inch,  9-inch,  11-inch;  1^-inch  and  2-inch  by  3-inch,  3^-inch,  4-inch,  4^-inch,  5-inch, 
5^-inch,  6-inch,  7-inch,  8-inch,  9-inch,  11-inch;  24-inch  by  4-inch,  4^-inch,  5-inch, 

6-  inch,  7- inch,  8-inch,  9-inch,  10-inch,  11-inch,  12-inch;  3-inch  by  3-inch,  4- inch,  44- 
inch,  5-inch,  6-inch,  7-inch,  8-inch,  9-inch,  10-inch,  11-inch,  12-inch;  4-inch  by  6-inch, 

7-  inch  8-inch,  9-inch. 

SIZES  OF  SAWN  LUMBER. 

The  sizes  vary  in  different  ports  according  to  the  regulations  adopted  by  local 
municipal  bodies  governing  the  sizes  of  joists  and  other  building  timbers.  Sizes  are 
also  affected  by  local  custom.  All  lengths  are  odd  and  even  from  6  to  26  feet.  All 
sizes  cut  in  European  mills  are  perfectly  accurate,  even  and  uniform,  a  point  concern- 
ing which,  the  British  purchaser  severely  criticises  Canadian  and  American  lumber. 
The  various  sizes  of  sawn  lumber  are  roughly  classified  in  the  British  market  under 
trade  names. 

Boards,  less  than  2  inches  thick  by  4  inches  wide  and  up. 
Battens,  2-inch  by  6-inch  to  8-inch. 

Scantlings,  2-inch  by  3-inch,  4-inch,  44-inch,  5-inch,  54-inch. 

Deals,  2  and  up  by  9  and  up. 

Planks,  larger  than  deals. 

Balks,  4-inch  by  4-inch  to  8-inch  by  8-inch. 

Timbers,  9-inch  by  9-inch  and  up. 

METHODS    OF  GRADING. 

These  terms  are  used  loosely  and  cannot  be  sharply  defined.  The  methods  of 
grading  vary  in  tho  different  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Kussian  ports.  Even  in  the 
same  ports  or  shipping  districts  different  shippers  have  established  individual  inter- 
pretations of  the  grades.  Each  shipper  marks  every  piece  of  lumber  exported  with  his 
trade  mark  and  a  mark  indicating  the  grade.  The  grades  are  not  written  or  clearly 
defined  and  can  be  known  only  as  the  result  of  experience.  The  firsts  from  one  port 
will  be  equal  to  the  seconds  or  thirds  from  another  and  the  firsts  from  a  shipper  in  one 
port  will  sometimes  average  only  a  little  better  than  the  seconds  from  another  shipper 
in  the  same  port.  This 'being  the  case  the  importers  adjust  their  prices  for  the  better 
grades  in  accordance  with  their  past  experience  of  the  shipper  and  the  port  from  which 
he  ships. 
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VALUE  OF  A  TRADE  MARK. 


British  timber  importers  have  thus  come  to  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to 
a  trade  mark  and  when  the  brand  of  a  certain  shipping)  firm  has  become  known  for 
uniformly  good  shipments  they  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  lumber  so  branded.  Simi- 
larly when  a  certain  shipping  district  has  been  shown  to  export  timber  of  a  higher 
quality  or  superior  nature  for  working,  they  will  pay  higher  prices  for  wood  from  that 
district. 


As  the  grades  are  not  clearly  defined  for  the  European  timbers  and  as  they  are 
so  variously  applied,  the  custom  of  arbitration  on  shipments  has  been  universal.  The 
buyer,  when  buying  a  certain  grade,  basis  his  price  on  what  his  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience of  that  particular  brand  has  been  in  the  past.  The  contract  allows  the  buyer  14 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods  to  make  a  claim  for  arbitration  if  the  shipment  is 
not  satisfactory.  If  the  goods  are  not  satisfactory  the  buyer  and  the  agent  in  England, 
acting  for  the  shipper,  examine  the  shipment  to  determine  if  it  conforms,  not  to  the 
theoretical  grade,  but  to  the  average  maintained  by  this  particular  shipper  in  the  past 
for  the  grade  under  dispute. 

It  therefore  becomes  important  for  Douglas  fir  shippers  if  they  wish  to  avoid 
claims,  to  maintain  a  constant  interpretation  of  grading  rules.  A  shipment  that  estab- 
lishes an  average  quality  superior  to  the  grade  called  for  will  cause  trouble  with  later 
shipments  if  the  shipper  is  not  prepared  to  adhere  to  this  superior  standard  for  future 
shipments. 


The  Archangel  grades  are  better  than  those  shipped  from  the  Northern  Swedish 
Gulf,  and  the  Northern  Gulf  grades  are  better  than  those  from  Southern  Sweden.  In 
all  districts  from  five  to  seven  grades  are  established.  There  are  practically  no  clear 
grades  excepting  the  firsts  from  Archangel.  The  Swedish  firsts  contain  tight  knots 
up  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  seconds  up  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  the 
thirds  do  not  contain  so  much  clear  as  Douglas  fir  merchantable.  All  grades  include 
sap.  The  remaining  grades  range  down  to  sixths  and  sevenths,  which  will  with  diffi- 
culty hold  together.  Large  quantities  of  timber  are  imported  unsorted.  In  the  unsorted 
shipments,  there  are  very  few  firsts  and  seconds  but  chiefly  thirds  and  fourths.  The 
prices  given  below  for  the  chief  grades  and  sizes  in  use  indicate  the  possibility  of 
further  competition  from  Canada,  when  freight  rates  are  again  normal. 


CUSTOM  OF  ARBITRATION. 


ESTIMATION  OF  GRADES. 


PRICES  FOR  CHIEF  GRADES  AND  SIZES. 


Baltic  Red  Pine  per  M  feet  c.i.f.  Hull. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


Unsorted . 


3"  x  11" 
3"  x  <r 


§43  60 
36  HO 
20  75 


s:u  <><> 

31  00 
27  00 


SI'S  (HI 
L'S  I  Ml 

24  50 


2k'  and  3"  x  V 


2''  x  5" 
2*  x  (»" 


$22  00 
23  70 
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Baltic  White  Spruce  pe\r  M  feet  c.i.f.  Hull. 


i 

II. 

Unsorted . 

3*xir  

3'  x  9'  

$35  30 
31  00 

$30  50 
28  50 

21  and  3"  x  7"  

$24  50 
24  00 

i'x9'.;.  

34  00 

31  00 

Archangel  Bed  Pine  per  M  feet  c.i.f.  London. 


t 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Unsorted. 

3"  x  11" 

$42  15 

$37  35 

$25  20 

$19  20 

3"  x  9" 

39  60 

32  55 

24  00 

21  60 

2"  x  <r 

30  00 

24  00 

20  50 

18  75 

1"  x  9" 

35  00 

27  00 

24  20 

Archangel  Spruce  pelr 

M  feet  c.i.f.  London. 

3"  x  11" 

$30  00 

$24  50 

$22  00 

3"  x  9" 

25  20 

21  40 

16  60 

2"  x  4" 

28  50 

$23  70 

1"  and  2"  x  9" 

28  00 

24  40 

19  00 

SIZES  IN  WHICH  CANADA  CAN  BEST  COMPETE. 

The  sizes  for  which  the  prices  are  given  above  are  (with  the  exception  of  the 
2-inch  by  4-inch)  those  which  are  the  most  expensive  to  produce  in  Europe  and  there- 
fore those  in  which  Canada  can  compete  to  the  best  advantage.  Large  quantities  of 
all  the  above  sizes  are  used.  The  prices  given  are  those  ruling  before  the  war.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  constant  depreciation  of  grades  and  increase  in  prices  in  Europe, 
there  is  a  very  good  prospect  that  a  market  will  be  found  for  the  low  grade  material 
from  British  Columbia  that  shippers  are  now  finding  it  difficult  to  market,  when 
sawing  export  orders.  'When  freight  rates  again  become  normal  it  should  be  possible 
to  draw  up  the  specifications  for  United  Kingdom  cargoes  so  as  to  take  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  log  than  is  taken  at  present. 

The  British  tradesman  is  known  to  be  conservative.  He  is  slow  to  buy  a  new 
article  if  the  old  one  may  still  be  secured  in  the  grade  to  which  he  is  accustomed  and 
at  a  price  which  he  can  pay.  He  has  also  a  long  memory  for  any  defect  or  supposed 
defect  which  the  new  article  may  show  at  its  first  trial. 

IGNORANCE  RE  PROPERTIES  OF  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

These  characteristics  have  greatly  affected  the  use  of  Douglas  fir.  Many  people 
say  that  Douglas  fir  is  well  known  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  that  its  greater  use  is 
simply  a  question  of  price  competition  with  pitch-pine.  It  is  true  that  if  it  were  sold 
at  a  price  considerably  lower  than  that  of  pitch-pine  the  volume  sold  would  be  rapidly 
increased,  but  it  is  quite  as  true,  that  if  it  were  better  known  much  larger  quantities 
would  be  sold  at  the  prices  at  which  it  was  offered  c.i.f.  before  he  war. 

OPINIONS  IN  VOGUE  ABOUT  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

Opinions  concerning  the  properties  of  Douglas  fir  differ  diametrically  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  A  surprising  number  of  timber  merchants,  architects  and 
engineers  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  Douglas  fir  is  not  so  strong  nor  so  durable 
as  pitch-pine.  This  belief  is  very  widespread  and  must  be  overcome  before  Douglas 
fir  will  sell  as  well  as  pitch-pine  and  at  the.  same  price  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Many  persons  who  have  never  used  Douglas  fir,  or  who  have  had  a  shipment  damaged 
in  transit  are  convinced  that  fir  is  not  fitted  for  permanent  construction  because  of  its 
short  length  of  life. 

Other  prejudices  and  opinions  heard  several  times  from  merchants  and  important 
timber  users  were  that  fir  is  unsuited  for  interior  finish  because  as  it  does  not  hold  its 
place;  that  it  is  not  so  suitable  for  interior  work  in  ships  because  it  doesj  not  hold 
screws;  that  it  has  not  so  attractive  a  grain  as  pitch-pine  and  is  not  therefore  so 
suitable  for  interior  finish;  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  hard  and  even  grained  to  fit  it 
for  use  in  manufactures. 

The  people  who  hold  these  beliefs  are  buying  pitch-pine  even  where  fir  of  a  superior 
quality  is  offered  at  the  same  price  because  they  are  firmly  convinced  that  fir  is  unsuit- 
able for  their  purposes.  The  opinions  are  worth  considering.  They  show  in  some 
cases  that  the  person  holding  them  has  probably  received  a  shipment  which  arrived 
in  poor  condition,  as  many  did  when  the  timber  went  around  the  Horn  by  sailing 
vessel.  They  show  also  that  the  market  will  be  greatly  increased,  when  the  buyers  are 
all  satisfied  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  timber. 

EXPERT  OPINION  PARTLY  DETERMINES  MARKET. 

That  these  opinions  should  be  shared  concerning  a  high-priced  wood  like  Douglas 
fir  by  such  persons  as  timber  merchants,  engineers  and  architects  is  unfortunate.  A 
cheap  wood  is  only  used  for  cheap  purposes  and  its  reputation  is  not  easily  hurt,  but 
a  high-priced  wood  is  usually  purchased  for  a  purpose  where  particular  qualities  are 
demanded,  and  is  also  usually  purchased  on  the  advice  or  specification  of  an  architect  or 
engineer  or  such  expert. 

The  full  possibilities  of  Douglas  fir  therefore  can  only  be  realized  when  the 
architect,  engineers  and  such  experts  as  the  timber  purchasers  of  the  big  shipyards, 
railroads  and  industrial  companies  have  been  convinced  as  to  its  merit. 

USES  OF  DOUGLAS  FIR  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

This  will  be  accomplished  partially  by  force  of  example  in  Great  Britain  without 
outside  help.  At  present  one  or  two  railways  use  Douglas  fir  in  all  buildings  and 
bridges,  and  in  car  construction.  Many  others  will  not  use  it  as  yet  because  they  believe 
it  is  not  strong  nor  durable  enough.  One  shipbuilding  district,  Glasgow,  uses  it 
extensively  for  decking;  other' shipbuilding  districts  will  only  use  it  on  the  cheapest 
boats  and  then  only  on  small  jobs.  A  few  architects  specify  fir  or  allow  fir  to  be  used 
for  joists,  many  architects  for  spans  of  over  30  feet,  name  pitch-pine  only.  Nearly  all 
textile  mill  engineers  specify  pitch-pine  or  other  hard  woods  for  rolls  in  which  large 
quantities  of  timber  are  used  in  the  north  of  England.  One  firm  has  been  using 
Douglas  fir  for  years  in  44-inch  by  4^-inch  clears  and  has  found  it  satisfactory.  In  one 
dockyard  district  fir  is  used  for  staging  and  planks,  in  all  the  others  it  is  only  admitted 
where  long  lengths  are  required.  Once  or  twice  builders  were  met,  who  had  used 
Douglas  fir  for  interior  finish  with  excellent  results,  but  the  general  opinion  expressed 
among  builders  and  timber  merchants  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  adapted  for  such 
uses.  In  all  the  industries  named  the  fact  that  fir  has  obtained  and  maintained  a  foot- 
hold in  the  past  is  almost  a  proof  that  it  will  be  used  in  greatly  increased  quantities 
throughout  the  industries  in  which  it  has  made  an  entry. 

FIB  TO  REPLACE  PITOH-PINE. 

Opinions  and  habits  change  slowly  in  Great  Britain  but  the  change  from  pitch-pine 
to  fir  is  likely  to  he  assisted  hy  the  growing  price  of  pitch-pine  and  the  inevitable  dete- 
rioration of  quality  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  forest,  which  is  now  seen  in  the  small 
logs  and  large  proportion  of  shortleaf  and  loblolly  shipped.     This  deterioration  of 
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quality  and  increase  in  price,  well  recognized  in  the  timber  trade  in  England  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  supplying  engineers  and  architects  with  definite  information 
on  tihe  durability  and  strength  of  Douglas  fir.  Architects  should  also  be  furnished  with 
information  as  to  the  best  method  of  varnishing  and  staining  the  wood  for  interior 
finish.    The  treatment  of  fir  in  this  manner  is  not  understood  in  Great  Britain. 

DOUGLAS  FIR  USED  BY  WAR  OFFICE. 

The  use  of  Douglas  fir  by  the  War  Office  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in 
broadening  the  market.  There  was  a  large  stock  on  hand  in  the  country  when  war 
broke  out.  Since  that  date,  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  that  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  should  use  Canadian  Douglas  fir  as  far 
as  possible  instead  of  pitch-pine  has  led  to  the  importation  directly,  by  the  Government 
and  by  dealers  selling  to  the  Government  of  between  40  and  50  million  feet.  This 
timber  has  been  used  for  poles  for  military  telegraphs,  tent  poles,  pontoons,  military 
bridges,  trenches,  railway  sleepers  and  many  articles  being  manufactured  in  connection 
with  the  war.  The  bridges,  pontoons,  poles  and  other  manufactured  articles  were 
produced  in  woodworking  shops  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  After  having 
worked  on  the  timber  for  months  these  proprietors  are  much  more  likely  to  buy  it  for 
their  future  work.  The  fact  that  it  is  accepted  for  War  Office  work  is  an  important 
item  in  its  favour. 

EFFECT  OF  S.  S.  SERVICE. 

The  frequent  liner  service  from  pitch-pine  ports  to  all  English,  Irish  and  Scotch 
ports  has  been  of  great  advantage  in  developing  the  pitch-pine  trade.  A  merchant 
could  buy  any  specification  of  pitch-pine  large  or  small  and  have  it  delivered  in  less 
than  a  month.  At  the  same  time  if  he  bought  fir  he  had  usually  to  take  a  cargo,  wait 
two  to  four  months  or  more,  run  the  risk  of  the  cargo  deteriorating.  The  interest 
charges  also  increased  the  cost  of  the  timber  to  the  consumer.  Naturally  only  a  few 
merchants  were  in  a  postion  to  buy  the  timber  under  such  conditions,  and  they  bought 
it  only  in  specifications  unobtainable  in  other  woods. 

The  present  liner  service  from  Douglas  fir  ports,  though  not  nearly  so  good  as  from 
pitch-pine  ports,  is  already  encouraging  many  merchants  to  buy  Douglas  fir,  who  never 
bought  it  before.  The  effect  of  this  new  custom  will  be  cumulative.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  develope  the  markets  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  until  a  liner  service  is  established 
with  the  western  ports. 

WOOD  USED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Not  nearly  so  much  wood  is  used  in  the  interior  trim  of  buildings  in  Great  Britain 
as  in  Canada.  The  uise  of  plaster,  wallpaper  and  other  substitutes  is  much  more 
general.  The  floors  are  covered  with  linoleum  or  carpet.  The  use  of  wood  is  restricted 
to  doors  and  windows  with  their  casings,  to  floors  which  are  for  the  greater  part 
covered,  to  baseboards  and  to  stairways. 

Such  wood  as  is  used  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  classes.  The  very  cheap 
which  is  heavily  covered  with  paint,  and  the  very  good  which  is  given  a  natural  finish. 

The  very  cheap  is  overwhelmingly  the  more  important  of  the  two  and  is  used  in  all 
buildings  excepting  the  best  class  private  dwellings,  public  buildings  and  a  small 
proportion  of  offices. 

PRICE  OF  DOORS  IN  USE. 

The  doors  are  imported  manufactured.  The  cheapest  doors  for  workmen's  houses 
cost  76  cents  each  c.  i.  f.  London.  A  size  very  much  used  2  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  6 
inches  by  1|  inches,  moulded  both  sides,  costs  $1  each  c.  i.  f.  A  half  glass  door  costs 
$1.24.  The  great  majority  of  doors  are  comprised  of  the  above  classes.  A  better  class 
pine  door  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  each. 
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In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  e.  g.,  Dublin  and  the  Scotch  cities,  the  labour 
unions  will  not  allow  the  importation  of  ready  manufactured  doors.  Elsewhere  the 
doors  are  all  imported  in  stock  patterns  at  prices  ranging  between  those  quoted.  The 
doors  come  chiefly  from  Sweden,  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  are  made  of  very 
low  grade  timber,  little  better  than  pine  box  lumber.  The  doors  imported  at  $1.50  to 
$1.75  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  fir  veneer  doors  selling  wholesale  for  the  same  price 
in  Canada.  The  purchasers  of  the  doors,  which  are  imported  ready-made,  do  not 
demand  a  good  door.  They  want  a  cheap  door,  that  will  look  fairly  well  when  painted. 
The  doors  used  for  the  best  class  of  buildings  are  all  manufactured  locally  from  oak, 
mahogany  or  other  high  grade  hardwoods,  both  solid  and  veneered. 

THE  GRADE  OF  FLOORING  USED. 

The  floorings  used  in  nearly  all  buildings  are  sound  but  very  knotty.  Both  spruce 
and  redwood  are  used.  Large  quantities  are  imported  from  Norway  and  Sweden  ready 
manufactured,  and  the  remainder  is  dressed  in  Great  Britain  from  imported  lumber. 
The  sizes  are  f-inch  x  5J-inch-  6-inch;  1-inch  x  5-inch-  5^-inch-  6-inch-  7-inch  and 
9-inch;  and  lj-inch  x  4-inch-  6|-inch,  and  the  sizes  most  commjonly  used  are  the 
5-inch  to  7-inch  widths.  Most  of  the  flooring  is  dressed  both  sides  and  both  edges  and 
is  square-edged.  The  quantity  of  tongued  and  grooved  flooring  used  is  not  great. 
All  flooring  imported  is  flat-grained.    The  prices  before  the  war  were  c.i.f .  London : — 


Swedish  flooring —  Per  M.  feet. 

1"  x  6"  redwood   $23  00 

1"  x  7"        "    24  00 

1"  x  7"  whitewood   22  75 


Samples  of  Swedish  flooring  which  are  being  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Com- 
merce illustrate  the  grade  used. 


MOULDING,  CEILINGS,  LININGS  AND  BASEBOARDS. 

The  moulding,  ceilings,  linings,  baseboards  and  other  specially  manufactured 
finish  is  not  imported  in  the  manufactured  form,  but  is  manufactured  to  order  in  the 
various  woodworking  establishments  chiefly  from  Swedish  redwood.  The  patterns  vary 
throughout  the  country.  The  linings  and  ceilings  or  "  matchwood,"  as  they  are  called 
in  England,  are  manufactured  from  lumber  imported  at  $20  to  $25  per  thousand. 
Ordinarily  the  finished  article  is  very  well  manufactured  but  full  of  knots.  Common 
sizes  are  6-inch  x  ts-inch,  f-inch,  £-inch  or  l£-inch,  double  V-jointed.  Other  sizes 
are  used  which  vary  throughout  the  country.  The  price  at  which  this  lining  is  sold 
to  builders  is  given  here: — 

§"  x  6"   36  cents. 

J"  x  6"   48  " 

1J"  x  6"   60  " 


Pitch-pine  floorings  are  used  in  public  buildings.  Imported  sizes  are  1^-inch  x 
6-inch,  7-inch,  8-inch,  cost  about  $67  c.i.f.  for  rough  clears.  The  lj-inch  x  7-inch 
8-inch  is  cut  and  dressed  to  lj-inch  x  3-inch  matched. 

In  halls  and  public  buildings  3-inch  x  3-ineh  pitch-pine  blocks  are  used.  2-foet 
or  more  in  length,  sawn  edge-grained.  The  normal  price  is  about  $28.80  to  $33  per 
thousand  feet. 

MAHOGANY,  OAK  AND  TEAK. 

Various  species  of  mahogany,  oak,  teak  and  other  hardwoods,  which  are  com- 
paratively cheap,  and  of  which  large  stocks  are  carried  in  Great  Britain,  are  used  for 
finishing  the  best  class  of  buildings.  Mahogany  sells  for  from  one  shilling  to  six 
shillings  per  cubic  foot,  depending  on  the  variety  and  is  used  in  very  Large  quantities. 
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PROBABLE  MARKET  FOR  DOUGLAS  FIR. 

The  wide  Douglas  fir  clears  imported  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  been 
used  to  a  certain  extent  for  interior  finish.  As  the  builders  and  architects  become 
n ion-  familiar  with  the  use  of  fir  finish  they  will  use  it  in  large  quantities.  The  chief 
sale  will  be  in  clear  hoards  and  planks  for  floors,  inside  joinery  such  as  staircases  and 
pam  ls.  The  growth  of  the  trade  may  be  expected  to  be  slow.  Three-ply  fir  veneer  is 
adapted  for  the  uses  as  panels,  for  which  wide  clears  are  purchased  and  if  put  on  the 
market,  should  gradually  develop  a  sale. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  use  of  Douglas  fir  in  Great  Britain  should  suddenly 
increase  rapidly,  Canada  would  only  share  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  growth  of  trade. 
The  presenl  organization  of  the  trade  is  such  that  out  of  eleven  agents  or  brokers, 
who  handle  over  98  per  cent  of  the  Douglas  fir  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
continent,  eight  represent  American  shippers  and  two  of  the  others  do  a  small  liner 
business. 

C  anadian  timber  shipped  to  the  British  market  by  American  shippers  loses  its 
identity  and  loses  the  natural  preference  that  would  be  given  in  that  market  to  Cana- 
dian timber  where  prices  and  quality  are  equal.  Further,  when  Canadian  mills  sub- 
mit their  quotations  to  American  shippers  on  inquiries  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
they  can  on  the  average  only  expect  to  secure  the  business,  when  they  quote  several 
cents  a  thousand  or  even  more  below  the  American  mills.  Whereas,  if  they  quoted 
through  Canadian  firms,  who  have  established  reputations  as  reliable  shippers,  they 
would  doubtless  get  the  business,  if  they  quoted  the  same  price,  or  even  a  little  higher 
than  the  Americans. 

PRESENT  SITUATION  FAVOURABLE  FOR  CANADA. 

A  situation  now  exists,  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadians.  Canadian 
timber  is  believed  to  be  closer  grained  than  American  and  more  valuable.  Sentiment 
furnishes  a  further  very  evident  preference  for  Canadian  goods.  But  lumber  even 
though  loaded  in  Canada,  if  shipped  by  a  firm  in  Washington,  Oregon  or  San  Fran- 
cisco comes  into  the  market  known  only  by  the  name  or  brand  of  the  shipper  and  is 
not  known  as  Canadian  lumber. 

REASONS  FOR  A  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SHIPPING  COMPANY. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  strong  shipping  company  should  be  formed  in 
British  Columbia  to  handle  the  exporting  of  Douglas  fir  and  other  woods. 

1.  Reputable  firms  of  agents  or  brokers  long  established  in  the  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  possessing  valuable  connections  throughout  the  timber  industry  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  continent  could  be  secured  as  representatives  for  such 
a  shipping  organization.  All  inquiries  of  importance  would  then  go  direct  to  a  centre 
in  Canada  from  which  they  would  be  distributed  to  all  mills  in  a  positon  to  export. 

2.  If  an  export  trade  of  any  volume  is  to  be  established  from  any  district,  there 
must  be  continuity  of  shipments,  and  there  must  be  at  least  one  organization  in  that 
district  competent  to  handle  any  kind  of  an  inquiry,  otherwise  the  trade  will  drift  to 
the  district  in  which  those  organizations  exist.  A  shipping  company  would  receive 
all  inquiries  and  make  sure  that  quotations  were  received,  and  distribute  large  or 
unusual  orders  amongst  the  manufacturers  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results.  The 
whole  productive  capacity  of  the  industry  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  market  in 
the  most  effective  manner. 

3.  The  British  buyer  wishes  to  buy  on  a  contract  including  an  arbitration  clause 
as  he  does  in  the  United  States.  The  shipping  company  could  buy  from  the  mills  on 
the  inspection  certificate  and  sell  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  usual  form  of  British 
contract. 
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4.  The  best  asset  a  shipper  or  timber-producing  district  can  have  in  this  market 
is  a  good  reputation.  A  shipping  company,  who  looks  carefully  after  the  filling  of 
specifications  and  the  condition  of  shipments,  branding  all  timber  shipped  under  its 
contract,  could  build  up  a  more  valuable  reputation  for  the  lumber-producing  territory 
of  Western  Canada  than  would  be  developed  by  a  number  of  mills  working  separately 
or  through  American  shippers.  The  establishing  of  a  good  reputation  for  shipment 
to  the  United  Kingdom  market  is  the  surest  way  to  increase  prices  and  meet  com- 
petitors successfully. 

5.  As  soon  as  freight  rates  become  normal  again  the  British  market  will  take  a 
larger  proportion  of  lower  grades  of  Douglas  fir  than  hitherto.  The  American  lumber 
shippers  doing  a  large  volume  of  business,  both  visit  the  market  frequently  and  have 
the  best-informed  timber  agents  and  brokers  in  the  country  working  in  their  interests. 

HSFhey  will  under  such  circumstances  be  in  the  market  first,  and  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, if  acting  individually  and  without  a  direct  connection  with  the  British 
market  can  only  follow  the  Americans. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  August  31,  1915. 

SCARCITY  OF  HARDWARE. 

Correspondence  and  interviews  with  wholesale  ironmongers  in  this  district  reveal 
a  possible  scarcity  of  hardware  goods  in  the  near  future;  in  fact,  the  scarcity  is 
already  asserting  itself.  There  has  been  a  marked  contraction  of  activity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  articles,  due  to  the  allocation  of  all  available  plant  to  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions.  The  Ironmonger  of  August  28,  commenting  upon  this  subject, 
states : — 

"  The  inconvenience  of  this  transfer  of  manufacturing  activity  from  peace  to  war 
commodities  has  probably  been  more  felt  in  the  hardware  branches  than  in  any  other 
section  of  industry,  because  hardware  goods  consist  so  largely  of  metals.  A  scarcity 
of  such  goods  has  now  arisen,  and  as  the  contraction  of  output  is  certain  to  become 
more  and  more  pronounced  so  long  as  the  pressure  for  munitions  continues,  the  pre- 
dictions of  a  failure  in  the  supplies  of  many  manufactured  necessaries  before  the  end 
of  the  year  should  not  be  treated  lightly.  The  outlook  is  causing  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  in  the  distributing  trade,  because  ironmongers  appear  to  be  in  some  danger 
of  being  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  goods  whose  sale  forms  their 
main  source  of  income.  At  no  period  of  the  war  has  so  much  hardware  been  bought 
as  at  the  present  time.  For  more  than  two  months  makers  have  boon  receiving  h 
torrent  of  orders  of  such  aggregate  magnitude  that  it  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
exceptionally  large  spending  capacity  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  public,  winch  is 
benefiting  by  the  war  expenditure,  nor  by  the  necessity  of  ordering  a  long  time  ahead. 
There  is  strong  evidence  that  some  of  the  large  merchants  are  buying  up  almost  any- 
thing that  can  be  got,  in  the  shape  of  hardware  in   preparation  lor  a   time  of  acute 

shortage,  when  manufactured  goods  may  command  famine  prices.  A  feature  of  this 
buying  is  the  indifference  which  the  buyers  show  to  considerations  of  pattern,  design, 
or  even  price.  In  fact,  there  exi>ts  a  ready  market  for  stocks  of  any  description  of 
cutlery,  spoons  and  forks,  tools,  and  many  other  hardware  goods,  and  large  quantities 
of  out-of-date  wares,  which  have  been  lying  for  years  on  makers'  shelves,  and  were 

regarded  as  unsaleable,  have  lately  been  cleared  out  at  hifch  prices.    Order-  are  also 

being  placed  in  spite  of  the  warning  that  they  cannot  he  filled  within  IweKv  months." 
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INQUIRIES  FOR  HARDWARE  GOODS. 

During  the  past  week  many  inquiries  have  been  received  at  this  office  for 
mechanics'  hand  tools,  washboards,  cordage,  twine,  screws,  nuts  and  bolts,  wire  nails, 
belting,  pulleys,  wire  fencing,  barbed  wire,  annealed  iron  wire,  forgings,  tubes,  brass 
rods,  small  wooden  handles,  dowels,  skewers,  etc.  (Names  and  addresses  of  inquirers 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 

SCARCITY  OF  FODDER. 

Some  concern  is  being  felt  at  the  present  time  by.  horse-owners  of  Birmingham 
and  district,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  country,  at  the  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of  fodder. 
Before  the  war  hay  was  selling  at  about  $15  a  ton;  now  it  is  nearly  double  that  price. 
The  price  is  not  so  alarming  a  matter  as  the  fact  that  adequate  supplies  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  shortage  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  extensive  purchases  of  feeding  stuffs 
by  the  military  authorities. 

The  hay  harvest  has  not  been  a  good  one,  and  Canadian  exporters  should  be  able 
to  command  high  prices  during  the  coming  winter.  Great  Britain's  annual  imports 
of  hay  vary  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  according  to  the  nature  of  the  home  crop. 
By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  imports  is  drawn  from.  Canada. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  hay  importers  are  in  possession  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.    (Eefer  to  File  No.  A-1362.) 

BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IMPORTS. 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  in  values  of  beef  and  mutton  is  furnished  by  the  follow- 
ing statistics  for  July,  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year: — 

Quantity  Declared 
Period.  Imported.  Value. 


Beef —  Cwt.  £ 

July,  1914   842,651  1,938,815 

1915   1,201,041  4,430,632 

Mutton — 

July,  1914   521,879  1,120,718 

1915   416,293  1,310,460 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  whilst  the  quantity  of  beef  imported 
during  the  month  shows  an  increase  of  42-53  per  cent,  the  declared  value  shows  an 
increase  of  128-52  per  cent  compared  with  July,  1914.  The  quantity  of  mutton 
imported  was  20-23  per  cent  less,  whilst  the  declared  value  was  15-93  per  cent  greater. 

imports  of  fresh  beef  from  the  United  States,  which  were  only  55  hundredweights 
in  July,  1914,  were  186,832  hundredweights  in  July  of  this  year.  Supplies  from  Aus- 
tralia increased  in  quantity  by  55-75  per  cent.  Those  from  New  Zealand  were  11-52 
per  cent  less;  from  Uruguay,  41-06  per  cent  less,  and  from  Argentine,  5-18  per  cent 
less. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  PIANOS. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  imports  of  pianos  from  Germany  have  naturally  ceased 
and  makers  are  finding  it  impossible  to  execute  all  orders  received.  Furthermore,  the 
majority  of  the  working  classes  are  earning  double  their  income  of  normal  times  and 
are  consequently  spending  more  freely.  The  pianos  in  demand  among  the  artizan 
clases  range  in  prices  from  $100  to  $200,  and  if  Canadian  manufacturers  can  produce 
at  these  figures  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  orders.  Some  little  preju- 
dice may  be  encountered  at  the  outset,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  unknown  articles 
are  being  introduced  to  a  new  market;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  pianos 
should  not  ultimately  enjoy  as  favourable  a  reputation  as  Canadian  organs,  although 
the  latter,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  known  among  the  purchasing  public  of  the  British 
Isles  as  "  American." 
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Imports  of  pianos  in  normal  times  are  valued  at  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  countries 
of  origin  and  values  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  were: — 

Germany   £700,236 

Netherlands   1,535 

Belgium   9, §42 

France   21,424 

Other  foreign  countries   23,490 

Total  from  foreign  countries   £756,527 

Total  from  British  possessions   £363 

Total   £756,890 


From  the  trade  inquiries  at  the  end  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  it  will  be  observed 
that  inquiries  have  already  been  received  at  this  office. 

The  following  illustrations  are  appended  as  a  guide  to  the  styles  in  demand: — 


Model  A.— Retail  cash  price,  $115. 
Height,  4  ft, 


Model  I).  — Retail  cash  price,  -SI 40. 
Height,  4  ft.  2  in. 


In  rosewood,  walnut  or  ebonized  case,  with  three  panelled  moulded  front  and  art  sconces, 
reinforced  iron  frame,  full  trichord  stringing,  high  grade  check  repeater  action,  hammers  with 
riveted  felts.     Extra  quality  bushed  keys,  brass  pedal  feet. 
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Model  G.— Retail  cash  price,  $160. 
Height,  4  ft.  2  in. 

In  rosewood  or  walnut  case  with  three  compartment  front,  applied  panels  and  flushed 
columns.     Special  gold-bronzed  iron  frame,  high  class  check  repeater  action. 


GilEAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  September  1,  1915. 

VARIED   USES   OF    WOOD  PULP. 

The  report  that  the  Germans  are  using  wood  pulp  in  place  of  cotton  for  the  mak- 
ing of  propulsive  explosives  is  drawing  attention  to  the  miscellaneous  uses  to  which 
this  material  is  now  being  put.  As  is  well  known  such,  articles  as  stockings,  neckwear, 
blouses  and  other  articles  of  attire  are  now  made  from  wood  pulp.  The  consumption 
of  this  substance  in  meeting  the  world's  demand  for  newsprint  and  other  paper  attains 
to  an  enormous  figure.  Wood  pulp  also  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  and 
cigar  holders,  fancy  combs,  buttons,  handles  for  umbrellas  and  sticks,  insulating 
materials  for  electrical  fittings  and  films,  and  various  other  articles.  In  the  form  of  a 
solution  it  is  largely  used  in  the  treatment  of  fabrics,  for  accoutrements,  and  in  other 
directions. 

Wood  pulp  is  now  used  as  a  raw  material  in  industries,  which  employ  thousands 
of  people  and  the  present  demand  upon  factories  making  articles  from  wood  pulp  is 
very  strong. 

COUNTRIES  WHICH  SUPPLY  WTOOD  PULP., 

The  United  Kingdom  derives  its  supplies  of  chemical  pulp  mainly  from  Sweden, 
Norway,  Russia  and  Germany  (in  normal  times).  Increasing  quantities  oi  uieciiani- 
cal  pulp,  however,  are  now  being  obtained  from  Canada.  The  imports  during  1914,  of 
Canadian  wood  pulp  (mostly  mechanical)  were  110,331  tons,  which  was  a  decided 
increase  on  the  imports  for  the  years  preceding. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year,  however,  the  imports  of  Canadian 
wood  pulp  have  witnessed  a  decline  and  the  same  applies  to  the  imports  of  mechanical 
pulp  received  from  other  sources. 
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ADVANCING  PRICES  OF  DANISH  BACON. 

A  company  who  are  largely  interested  in  the  sale  of  Danish  bacon  in  England 
announce  that  they  have  had  to  advance  their  prices  $1.70  per  cwt  on  account  of  excep- 
tionally short  supplies  coupled  with  a  strong  demand.  Early  in  the  year  the  Danish 
farmers  killed  large  numbers  of  sows  and  young  immature  pigs  owing  to  the  stoppage 
of  supplies  of  feeding  stuffs  to  Denmark. 

The  trade  is  now  feeling  the  result  of  this  by  the  short  supplies,  and  no  doubt 
these  will  be  considerably  shorter  until  December  or  the  beginning  of  next  year,  when 
they  may  again  increase.  The  following  figures  of  shipments  of  bacon  from  Denmark 
to  England  and  Germany  for  the  three  years,  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  are  of  considerable 
interest  at  the  present  time : — 


Shipments  to  England —  Tons. 

1912   120,000 

1913   124,000 

1914   142,000 

Shipments  to  Germany — 

1912   3,000 

1913   1,660 

1914   4,000 


For  1915,  it  is  believed  that  the  figures  will  be  still  more  in  favour  of  England 
than  1914,  as  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  only  one  single  factory  in  Denmark,  which  is 
shipping  bacon  to  Germany.  The  chief  reason  for  the  high  prices  is  undoubtedly  the 
large- consumptive  demand  for  best  bacon.  The  general  public  are  making  good  wages 
and  they  like  to  buy  the  best  of  everything.  American  bacon  is  practically  no  dearer 
than  last  year,  whereas  Danish,  Irish  and  English  is  nearly  8  cents  per  pound  dearer 
than  the  prices  ruling  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

INQUIRY   FOR  CANADIAN  LUMBER. 

There  has  been  a  satisfactory  response  from  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the 
market  for  birch  and  other  timber,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
Xo.  601. 

Canadian  lumber  shippers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  a  local  firm  wiio  for- 
merly were  identified  with  Russian  trading  interests,  are  anxious  to  open  up  connec- 
tions with  shippers  in  Canada  of  rough-sawn  lumber.  Negotiations  would  be  entered 
into  for  the  prospective  purchase  of  lumber  suitable  for  shipment  to  this  market  and 
the  request  is  made  for  information  as  to  the  kinds  of  wood,  dimensions,  prices  f.o.b. 
Canadian  port,  terms  of  payment,  and  other  details  necessary  to  enable  the  inquirers 
to  consider  fully  tentative  proposals.  Should  these  appeal  favourably  it  is  possible  that 
the  firm  may  instruct  a  representative  to  proceed  to  Canada  to  inspect  the  lumber. 

CLOVER  SEEDS  FROM  CANADA. 

Eor  the  three  years  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Britain's  imports  of  clover 
and  grass  seeds  averaged  201,073  cwts.  per  annum.  Last  year  a  big  decrease  was 
recorded  in  the  imports  owing  to  causes  arising  out  of  the  war  but  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  current  year  the  trade  has  somewhat  recovered. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  complete  stoppage  to  the  supplies  obtained  in  normal 
times  from  Germany,  Austria  and  certain  other  countries  and  the  opportunity  will 
occur  this  forthcoming  season  for  Canadian  exporters  to  substitute  these  supplies  with 
Canadian  seeds. 

The  trade  in  Canadian  seeds  is  well  established  and  the  leading  shipper-  are 
favourably  known  to  importers.  During  the  past  five  years  Canadian  firms  have  senl 
on  an  average  about  2'»,(K)0  bushels  of  clover  seed  and  5,000  bushels  of  grass  seed  per 
annum  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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TO  ESTABLISH  FARM  IMPLEMENT  SOCIETIES. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  manufacture  of  farm  implements  by  Canadian  firms  the 
following  paragraph  appearing  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  August  24,  should  be  of 
interest : — 

u  One  result  of  the  war  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  impetus  to  agriculture  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  call  for  more  home-produced  food  has  meant  the  application  of 
higher  scientific  methods  to  farming,  while  the  high  prices  realized  have  encouraged 
farmers  to  put  more  land  under  cultivation. 

"  Two  difficulties,  the  shortage  of  labour  and  the  scarcity  of  horses,  have  had  to  be 
faced,  but  it  has  been  found  that  both  can  be  solved  by  the  use  of  labour-saving  imple- 
ments on  a  more  extended  scale. 

"  With  a  view  to  helping  the  English  farmer  in  this  respect,  a  movement  is  on  foot 
for  the  establishment  of  co-operative  farm  implement  societies.  The  promoters  point  to 
the  success  of  similar  societies  in  Ireland  where  such  organizations  have  resulted  in  a 
great  addition  to  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  district  covered  by  the  Implement 
Society.  In  fact,  had  the  average  English  farmer  increased  his  tillage  in  the  same 
proportion,  there  would  have  been  a  total  increase  of  land  under  the  plough  of  one 
and  a  half  million  acres. 

"  The  proposed  society  will  raise  the  capital  for  the  purchase  of  the  implements  by 
loan  from  a  local  bank  under  the  guarantee  of  the  committee,  and  each  member  of  the 
society  is  responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  shares  so  that  the  share  issue  is  always 
larger  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  from  the  bank.  The  implements  are  hired  by  the 
members  in  rotation." 

STRIKING  IMPORTS  OF  OILSEEDS. 


A  most  striking  and  important  result  of  the  war  has  been  the  diversion  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  large  quantities  of  flaxseed,  cottonseed,  copra,  ground  nuts,  palm 
kernels,  etc.,  which  would  in  the  usual  course  of  events  have  gone  to  Germany  and  to 
other  Continental  countries. 

The  returns  of  the  imports  of  the  principal  oilseeds  into  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year 
afford  interesting  reading,  more  especially  as  the  comparison  is  made  for  a  war  period 
as  against  a  pre-war  period. 

The  imports  have  been  as  follows: — 

January  to      January  to 

Cottonseed,  tons —  July,  1915.      July,  1914. 

Egyptian   304,065  127,051 

Indian,  etc   50,470  306,980 

Flaxseed,  quarters — 

Argentine   791,869  728,590 

British  East  Indies   475,448  539,131 

Russia   6,427  101,401 

Other  countries   19,416  136,823 

Soya  beans  tons.  129,729  49,537 

Rapeseed  quarters.  118,562  162,902 

Palm  kernels  and  oil  nuts  tons.  311,638  60,497 

Castorseed..  "  17,838  35,146 


LARGE  IMPORTS  INTO  HULL. 

Of  the  above  imports,  the  shipments  sent  to  Hull  far  exceed  those  to  any  other 
United  Kingdom  port.  Hull  is  one  of  the  largest— if  not  the  largest  seed-crushing 
centre  in  the  world  and  its  yearly  importation  of  oilseeds  attains  to  considerable  figures. 

For  instance,  of  the  imports  of  cotton  seed  enumerated  above,  Hull  received  166,767 
tons  out  of  a  total  of  354,535  tons,  or  nearly  one-half.  In  the  case  of  flaxseed,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  imports  reached  Hull;  of  soya  beans  considerably  more  than  75  per  cent; 
of  rape-seed  more  than  one-half ;  and  of  castor-seed  over  86  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
were  sent  to  Hull. 
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CANADIAN  FLAXSEED  FOR  HULL. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  above  returns  which  have  most  importance  to  Canadian 
interests  is  the  importation  of  flaxseed.  In  the  year  1913,  2,670,091  bushels  of 
Canadian  flaxseed  were  shipped  from  Montreal  to  Hull  out  of  a  total  export  to  all 
United  Kingdom  ports  of  6,149,327  bushels.  In  the  year  following,  when  the  crop  was 
a  light  one  in  Canada,  176,694  bushels  of  flaxseed  were  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  but 
even  of  this  amount  Hull  received  82,074  bushels,  or  nearly  46  per  cent. 

So  far  during  the  current  year  the  imports  of  Canadian  flaxseed  have  been 
distinctly  light,  only  521  quarters  having  been  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Canada. 


AUSTRALIA. 

.Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  August  13,  1915. 

COMMONWEALTH  TRADE  RETURNS. 

The  preliminary  returns  (subject  to  revision)  of  the  oversea  trade  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1914,  illustrate  the  bearing  of  the  war 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  effect  of  the  disastrous  drought  experienced 
throughout  Australia  which  so  materially  reduced  production  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  period  under  review.  Eleven  months  of  war  and  drought  have  resulted  in 
a  marked  decrease  in  both  imports  and  exports,  hence  the  figures  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  reasonable  basis  for  comparison  with  previous  peaceful  and  bountiful  seasons. 
The  shortage  of  shipping  facilities  from  Europe  and  North  America  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  inability  of  oversea  manufacturers  to  cope  with  the  altered  trading  con- 
ditions resulted  in  a  shrinkage  of  £18,093,731  in  the  imports  as  compared  with  1913-14. 
The  total  exports  showed  a  diminution  of  no  less  than  £23,914,632  and  the  balance  of 
the  trade  was  £5,820,901  less  favourable  than  during  the  season  preceding  the  war  and 
the  drought. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  last  two  years: — 


Items. 

[in  ports — July- June. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,367,070 

460,551 

906,519 

•81,050,887 

*63, 863,625 

17,187,212 

Totals  

82,417,907 

64,324,176 

18,093.731 

$  400,551,028 

8  312,615,495 

$87,955,532 

(*  includes  warships  i'2,4!»5,00<)) 
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Items. 

E.\  ports— July- J  une. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Decrease . 

Gold  

£ 

3,563,645 
81,263,851 

84,827,496 
$412,261,630 

£ 

2,655,893 
58,256,971 

60,912,864 
$296,036,519 

£ 

907,752 
23,006,880 

23,914,632 
$116,225,111 

Totals  

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MARCHANDISE. 

Eliminating  the  item  of  gold  in  both  imports  and  exports,  the  comparative  values, 
for  the  last  two  financial  years,  of  merchandise  in  the  oversea  trade  of  the  Common-, 
wealth  are  shown  thus  : — 


Merchandise. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Merchandise,  1913-14  

£81,050,837 
63,863,625 

£17,187,212 

£81,263,851 
58,256,971 

£23,006,880 

1914-15  

MOVEMENTS  OP  GOLD  AND  SPECIE. 

The  Australian  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  specie  during  the  last  two  years 
have  been  comparatively  unimportant  in  relation  to  the  total  trade.  Since  July  1,  how- 
ever, the  exports  of  gold  to  San  Francisco  indicate  a  movement  which,  in  the  altered 
trading  conditions,  is  likely  to  assume  considerable  proportions  during  the  concurrent 
fiscal  year.    The  following  return  gives  the  figures  for  the  last  two  years : — 


Gold  and  Specie. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Gold,  uncoined  

Specie— gold   ... 

it       bronze                ..... :  

Ores  (exclusive  of  gold)  ...   

Silver,  bullion  and  silver  contained  in  matte. 

.  £ 

1,144,729 
222,341 
173,316 
1,H50 
86,857 
6,149 

£ 

1,306,864 
2,256,781 
84,484 
4 

1,258,011 
942,981 

£ 

454,404 
6,147 

424,067 
7,018 
77,743 
2,602 

£ 

714.446 
1,941,447 

52,238 
715 
529.537 
676,997 

3,915,3S0 

1,635,042 

5,849,125 

971,981 
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COMMONWEALTH  OVERSEA  TRADE  IX  RECENT  YEARS. 


To  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  Australian  trade  in  recent  fiscal  years  (July  to 
June),  the  following  comparative  return  is  submitted: — 


Year. 

lotal 
Imports. 

Total 
Exports. 

t  Inersase. 
-  Decrease. 

1906-  7  

1907-  y  

£ 

48,136,531 
•"•1.780,077 
49,189,960 

£ 

72,456,674 
67,048,368 
65,629,363 
69.775,762 

si,'586*546 
,  5,765,546 
8  t;82?,  196 
60,912,864 

£ 

+  24,320,143 
+  15,268,291 
+  16,439,403 
+  15,184,758 
+  9.227,753 
+  8.461,557 

1.7(15,943 
+  2,409,589 

3,411,312 

1908-  9  :. 

1909-  10  

1910-  11  

54,591,004 
(.4,171,784 
73,124,989 
77,531,489 

1911-12  : 

1912-13  

1913-  14  

1914-  15  

82;  117,907 
64,324,176 
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IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


The  imports  into  Australia  of  leading  lines  of  goods  and  products  in  the  fiscal 
years  of  L913-14  and  1914-15,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  are  tabulated  for  ready 
reference  as  follows: — 

Imports  for  Twelve  Months. 


Imports 


Ale  and  beer   ...  . 

Apparel,  dry  goods,  etc  

Boots  and  shoes   

Portland  cement  

Cordage  and  twines  

Drugs  and  chemicals   

Earthenware  and  china  

Fish,  of  all  kinds  

Fruits,  fresh  apples  

ii     other  fresh.  . .   

Furniture  

Glass  and  glassware  

Maize  

Oats  

Wheat  

Grain  and  pulse,  other  

Oatmeal  

Hay  and  chaff  

Gold,  uncoined  

Hats  and  caps  

Hops  

Machinery:— 

Agricultural  

Other  

Rubber  goods  

Rails  and  fish-plates  

Iron  and  steel : — 

Bars,  blooms,  etc  

Galvanized,  plate  and  sheet. . 

Pig  and  scrap  , 

Jute  goods  

Leather    

Metal  manufactures  (dutiable). 
.,  ii  (free) 

Milk  preserved  

Kerosene     

Paints  and  colours   

Paper,  printing  

all  other  

Pickles  and  sauces  

Potatoes  

Brandy  

Whisky  

Sugar  

Tea  

Timber  

Tobacco,  manufactured  

H  unmanufactured 

Cigars  

Tools  of  trade   

Wines,  sparkling  

ii  other  


1913-14. 


564,395 
16,708,074 
628,326 
185,990 
720,367 
1,2S7,550 
461,659 
755,274 
68,248 
353,531 
261,056 
634,182 
129,996 
7,716 
4 

23,493 
8,724 
230 
1,144,729 
576,370 
60,331 

673,389 
5,017,185 

993,217 
1,367,942 

2,058,337 
2,080,836 
374,354 
2,440,478 
406,781 
2,375,026 
2,523,186 
46,232 
632,281 
680,874 
952,107 
812,263 
143,010 
5,031 
202,598 
762,219 
520,682 
1,427,720 
3,161,344 
172,104 
605,057 
191,545 
641,304 
139,405 
37,217 


1914-15. 


400,065 
14,144,749 
624,912 
169,562 
671,919 
1,272,886 
348,193 
802,708 

66,256 
278,198 
153,012 
470,340 
284,577 
342,106 
537,605 

45,347 
9,158 

65,527 
454,404 
434,091 

54,189 

599,261 
4,104,509 

712,889 
1,086,804 

1,355,512 
1,441,969 
220,091 
1,943,104 
378,293 
2,357,147 
1,560,381 
54,099 
583,369 
617,826 
886,465 
688,606 
122,996 
15,404 
190,191 
772,103 
181,492 
1,527,743 
2,166,671 
206,072 
532,894 
130,823 
493,997 
56,953 
33,230 


Increase. 
Decrease. 


164,330 
2,563,325 
3,414 
16,428 
48,448 
14,664 
113,466 
47,434 
1,992 
75,333 
108,044 
163,842 
154,581 
334,390 
537,601 
21,854 
434 
65,297 
690,325 
142,279 
6,412 


EXPORTS  OF  BUTTER,  WHEAT,  FLOUR  AND  WOOL. 

As  outlined  in  previous  reports,  as  a  sequence  to  the  drought  conditions  which 
existed  in  1914  and  during  the  earlier  months  of  1915,  the  exports  of  the  leading  lines 
of  primary  productions  showed  marked  contraction  in  the  trade  returns  for  the  fiscal 
year. 
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The  appended  schedule  shows  the  quantities  (not  values)  of  four  principal  items 
of  production  shipped  oversea  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years: — 


Exports. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Decrease. 

  Lbs. 

65,321,039 

54,062,729 

11,258,310 

Wheat   . 

. .  Centals. 

36,403,782 

2,532,049 

33,871,733 

Flour  

Centals. 

4,436,221 

1,070,242 

3,565,979 

  Lbs. 

564,100,245 

443,924,625 

120,175,620 

  Lbs. 

67,087,822 

64,972,173 

2,115,649 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


The  figures  relating  to  the  Australian  exports  of  leading  items  of  goods  and  pro- 
ducts in  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  are  as  follows : — 

Exports  for  Twelve  Months. 


Exports. 


Horses  

Butter  

Coal  

Metals— concentrates .... 
copper  

ores,  except  gold. 

silver  

Apples   

Wheat   

Flour  

Timber  

Jams  and  jellies  

Leather  

Frozen  beef  

Frozen  mutton,  etc  

Frozen  rabbits,  etc  

Tinned  meat  

Preserved  milk  

Hides  

Rabbit  skins  

She<;p  skins  

Tallow   

Tin  

Wool,  greasy.  

scoured  

Pearl-shell  


TRADE  OF  CANADA  AND  AUSTRALIA  COMPARED. 


The  trade  returns  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  March  :'.!,  l'.Mo,  cover  a 
period  of  eight  months  of  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  European  war.  The  returns 
for  the  Australian  fiscal  year  (aided  on  dune  -'50,  1915,  represent  a  period  of  eleven 
months  of  war  conditions.     In  each  instance1,  taking  the  unrevi<e<l  figures  for  the 


1913-14. 


£ 

152,222 
3,136,496 
1,285,552 
4,308,798 
2,825,243 
2,037,188 
1,258,011 

942,981 

445,237 
11,373,194 
1,857,469 
1,147,495 
25,281 

659,072 
3,215,656 
2,927,212 

508,143 
1,185,877 
32,327 
1,846,481 

549,013 
2,572,859 
2,303,774 

548,317 
22,744,974 
4,985,132 

399,126 


1914-15. 


795,297 
2,666,694 
717,375 
86(5,409 
2,229,181 
1,988,506 
529,537 
676,997 
139,551 
858,475 
509,400 
806,836 
91,060 
1,186,991 
4,990,054 
3,413,848 
534,596 
1,851,111 
107,390 
1,380,202 
231, 281 
1,762,153 
1,569,92 
202,639 
17,463,73 
4,627,99 
181,59 


+  Increase. 
—  Decrease. 


643,074 
469,  S02 
•~>t'>.\  1 1  , 
3,422,389 
596,062 

48,682 
728,474 
265,984 
305,686 
10,514,719 
1,348,069 
340,659 

65,779 
527,919 
1,774,398 
486,636 

26, 153 
665,234 

75,063 
466,279 
317,727 
810,70(5 
733,853 
345,678 
5,291,237 
357,138 
217,529 
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recenl  financial  year,  the  total  trade  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
last  two  years  is  submitted  in  the  following  comparative  statement: — 


Countrit 


1913-  14— Canada. . 
1913  -14— Australia 
1!M4  15-Canada  . 

191 4-  15- Australia 


Imports. 


633,564,179 
400.551,028 
587,364,363 
312,615,495 


(Australian  returns  converted  at  $4.86  to  the  £). 


Exports. 


478,997,928 
412,261,630 
490,808,877 
296,036,519 


Total  trade. 


1.112,562,107 
812,812,658 

1,078,173,240 
608,652,014 


DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS  NOT  AVAILABLE. 

Heretofore,  the  official  statistics  relating  to  the  oversea  trade  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  computed  for  the  calendar  year.  It  has  recently  been  decided  to  make 
the  compilation  for  the  fiscal  year,  which  ends  on  June  30.  The  advantage  of  the 
alteration  is  that  it  permits  of  seasonable  comparisons  which  formerly  were  not 
readily  obtainable.  Hence,  the  trade  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  1914  and  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  (July,  1914,  to  June,  1915)  will  be  published  at  a  much  later 
1  riod  than  usual.  The  advance  figures  respecting  the  trade  between  Canada  and 
Australia,  generally  furnished  several  months  before  publication,  cannot  be  made 
available  for  review  for  some  considerable  time.  Therefore,  an  analysis  of  the 
Canadian-Australian  trade,  from  the  Commonwealth  returns,  must  of  necessity  be 
deferred  until  such  time  as  the  statistical  information  is  compiled. 


EXPORTS  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  WOOL,  1914-15. 

'  The  following  authoritative  statement  has  recently  been  issued  in  regard  to  the 
exports  of  Australasian  wool  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915,  as  compared  with 
the  season  of  1913-14: — 


State. 


Victoria —  .....  . 

New  South  Wales. . . . 

Queensland  

South  Australia. 
Western  Australia. . . 
Tasmania  ........ 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand . . 

Australasia  . . . 


1913-14. 
Bales. 


486,976 
853,104 
387,277 
152,930 
64.921 
21,368 


1,966,576 
560,887 


2.527,463 


+  Increase 

1914-5. 

-  Decrease. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

391,626 

-  95,350 

731,218 

-121,886 

268,122 

-119,155 

101,536 

-  51,394 

65,306 

+  385 

17,882 

-  3,486 

1,575,690 

-  390,886 

562.014 

+  1,127 

2,137,704 

-  389.759 

The  return  discloses  a  net  decrease  of  389,759  bales  for  the  season  1914-15.  During 
the  season,  considerable  shipments  of  the  finest  Australian  merino  wool  were  made  to 
Canadian  woollen  mills. 


AUSTRALIAN  FEDERAL  FINANCE. 


The  Prime  Minister,  who  is  also  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  a 
financial  statement  Submitted  on  the  12th  of  August  to  the  Federal  Parliament  esti- 
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mated  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
on  June  30,  1916,  would  reach  £74,043,104,  and  the  anticipated  revenue  at  £23,540,000. 
The  amount  of  £10,400,000  has  still  to  be  received  from  the  Imperial  Government  as 
th'-  balance  of  two.  loans  aggregating  £24,500,000.  Deducting  the  additional  loan  of 
£20,000,000  to  be  raised  in  Australia  there  is  a  debit  balance  of  £20,103,104.  It  is 
estimated  £4,000,000  will  be  received  by  the  special  war  income  tax,  thus  leaving  an 
estimated  deficiency  of  £16,103,104  to  be  provided  by  either  additional  taxation  or 
f  urther  loans. 

THE  WAR  INCOME  TAX. 

The  Federal  income  tax  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
on  August  12.  The  additional  taxation  will  take  the  form  of  a  graduated  income 
tax.  The  rates  will  range  from  3d.,  with  an  exemption  of  £156,  to  5s.  in  every  pound 
over  £7,750.  The  exemption  of  £156,  which  is  granted  on  incomes  from  personal 
exertion  only,  gradually  abates  as  the  income  increases,  and  disappears  when  the 
income  is  £1,000.  There  is  an  additional  exemption  of  £13  for  every  child  under 
16  Tears  of  age.  Companies  are  not  taxed  as  such  except  on  their  undistributed 
profits.    It  is  estimated  that  the  tax  will  yield  £4,000,000. 

The  rates  on  incomes  from  personal  exertion  are: — 


Income,  £   157   3d.    in  the  £1. 

"  500  (over  exemption)   7d.  " 

1,000      "  "  .  .   lOd. 

2,000   Is.  6d. 

'   ••  "         3,000   2s.  Od. 

4,000   3s.  Od. 

5,000   3s.  6d. 

6,000   4s.  Od. 

pn      7,750'   5s.  Od. 

The  rates  of  income  derived  from  property  are: — 

Income,  £   500   lOd.    in  the  £1. 

1,000   Is.  4d. 

"         2,000..   2s.  5d. 

3,000   3s.  3d. 

4,000   4s.  Od. 

5,000   4s.  6d. 

,  ,  '*         6,000   4s.  9d.  " 

7,000   5s.  Od. 


On  incomes  between  these  totals  the  amount  of  the  tax  will  be  graduated. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  on  August  12,  that  since  the  declaration  -of  war  on 
August  4th,  1914,  the  Commonwealth  had  organized,  equipped  and  despatched  76,566 
troops  for  active  service  abroad.  At  the  present  time  40,400  troops  are  in  camps  in 
Australia  for  despatch  to  the  front.  The  Government  has  announced  its  determina- 
tion to  continue  to  train,  equip  and  transport  to  the  seat  of  war  every  available  man 
presenting  himself  for  service  who  succeeds  in  passing  the  necessary  medical  examin- 
ation. To  date,  the  grand  total  of  the  Australian  expeditionary  forces  raised  hf|B 
reached  117,000  men,  excluding  8,000  troops  of  the  citizen  forces  mobilized  f<  r  home 
defence.  Reinforcements  are  going  forward  at  the  rate  of  5,300  a  month  ami  this 
number  will  be  increased  to  10,600  in  October,  and  10,000  in  November.  The  various 
divisions  comprise  infantry,  light  horse,  ammunition  columns,  artillery ,  engineers, 
army  service  corps,  army  medical  corps.  Hying  corps,  veterinary  sections,  bridging 
train  and  pay  corps. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  India,  a  section  of  the  Australian  flying 
corps  was  despatched  to  the  Persian  Ghalf,  and  is  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Hying  corps — further  reinforcements  are  to  be  Bent. 
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.  In  addition  to  artillery  and  other  equipment,  the  whole  of  the  troops  have  been 
clothed  and  fitted  out  with  the  latest  fighting  kits.  The  estimated  cost  per  man  landed 
in  Egypt  is  £85  ($413.67),  of  which  £57  ($277.40)  is  the  cost  prior  to  embarkation. 
Some  24,000  horses  have  been  sent  abroad,  and  there  are  still  about  6,600  remounts 
remaining  in  Australia  to  fill  future  requirements.  This  equine  establishment  has 
necessitated  the  purchase  of  enormous  quantities  of  forage. 

INFERIOR  ARGENTINE  WHEAT  IMPORTED  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 

Some  shipments  of  Argentine  wheat,  imported  by  the  State  Government  of  Vic- 
toria, have  arrived  at  Melbourne  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  first  shipments 
were  up  to  contract  and  weight  per  bushel,  namely  62£  pounds,  condition  was  fine  and 
altogether  good  milling  grain  was  supplied.  Later  shipments,  possibly  owing  to  lack 
of  inspection  at  loading  ports,  have  been  under  weight,  the  grain  pinched  and  dirty 
showing  a  proportion  of  sprouted  grain  and  one  cargo  was  largely  mildewed.  Repre- 
sentations have  been  made  by  the  millers  for  a  reduction  in  price  and  if  this  is  con- 
ceded it  will  prove  a  further  loss  to  the  Government  as  the  inspection  certificate  being 
final  leaves  little  hope  of  redress.  Millers  preferred  Argentine  grain  because  of  its 
strength  to  the  Walla  wheat  imported  from  the  state  of  Washington  as  the  latter  is 
stated  to  be  deficient  in  gluten,  thus  requiring  a  mixture  of  stronger  wheat  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  baking  flour. 

Some  millers  are  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Government  to  import  a  quantity 
of  strong  Manitoba  (or  other  Canadian)  wheat  to  strengthen  the  grain  now  coming 
forward  from  the  Argentine  and  from  Washington  state.  The  question  of  importing 
strong  wheat  is  one  that  carries  with  it  an  adjustment  of  the  millers'  maximum  selling 
price  at  £17  ($82.73)  per  ton  to  the  bakers.  If  higher  grade  wheat  is  imported,  the 
price  of  flour  and  bread  must  advance  beyond  the  present  obligatory  quotations.  Some 
Melbourne  grain  brokers  have  samples  and  quotations  of  cargoes  of  superior  Cana- 
dian wheat  if  the  Government  can  be  induced  to  order  it. 

AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS  ON  POTATOES. 

As  some  inquiries  have  been  sent  to  Australia  by  British  Columbia  produce  mer- 
chants in  regard,  to  exporting  potatoes  to  Australia,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  again 
remind  exporters  of  the  careful  observance  of  the  Commonwealth  customs  require- 
ments relative  to  the  inspection  and  packing  embodied  in  a  quarantine  regulation.  It 
is  expressly  stipulated  that  imported  potatoes  must  be  packed  in  clean  new  packages 
(i.e.,  bags  or  cases).    The  regulations  are  as  follows: — 

1.  That  the  importation  of  potatoes  from  any  country  is  prohibited  unless  the 
shipment  is  accompanied  by  an  official  certificate,  dated  and  signed  by  a  responsible 
officer  of  a  Government  department  of  the  country  of  origin,  identifying  the  potatoes, 
specifying  the  quantity  and  certifying — 

(a)  That  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  certificate  they  were  free  from  the 
disease  caused  by  Phytophthora  infestans  (known  as  Irish  Blight),  and  from 
the  disease  Chrysophylictis  endobiotica  (known  as  potato  canker,  black  scab, 
warty  disease,  and  cauliflower  disease  in  potatoes) ; 

(b)  That  they  were  grown  in  the  country  named; 

(c)  That  they  were  grown  at  least  twenty  miles  from  any  place  known, 
after  due  investigation,  to  be  or  to  have  been  within  five  years  infected  with 
either  of  the  said  diseases ; 

(d)  That  they  were  packed  in  the  country  of  origin  in  clean,  new  packages. 

2.  The  bags,  crates,  or  other  packages  containing  the  potatoes  are  marked  on  the 
outside  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  and  with  other  distinguishing  mark 
or  marks. 
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QUIET  AUSTRALIAN  TRADING  CONDITIONS. 

The  mid-winter  month  of  July,  even  under  normal  conditions,  is  usually  a  quiet 
trading  period  in  every  branch  of  Australian  commerce.  This  year,  for  obvious 
reasons,  July  was  abnormally  quiet  with  the  exception  of  industries  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  equipment  for  military  and  naval  requirements.  Dry  goods  houses 
cleared  much  of  their  stocks  during  the  half  year  through  the  continual  flow  of  mili- 
tary orders.  The  spending  power  of  the  people  was  very  materially  assisted  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments'  disbursements  of  considerable  borrowed  money.  The 
result  of  the  drought,  the  absence  of  so  many  men  in  the  war  zone  and  the  lack  of 
oversea  freight  facilities — combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  unemployment — are 
factors  which  dominate  the  trading  situation.  Importers  of  all  classes  of  merchandise 
report  a  depletion  of  stocks,  even  of  necessary  oversea  goods,  and  the  question  of  their 
replenishment  is  completely  beyond  their  control.  The  hardware,  building  and  paint- 
ing trades  are  dull,  to  some  extent,  caused  by  dearer  .money  and  the  higher  cost  of 
materials  which  make  construction  and  improvements  unattractive.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  heavy  hardware  and  metal  goods,  although  the  advance  in  values  of  fencing 
wire,  wire  netting  and  galvanized  iron  has  restricted  the  volume  of  this  business. 
Grocery  houses  report  a  substantial  turnover,  due — in  some  measure — to  the  desire  of 
retailers  to  acquire  stocks  of  certain  lines  for  future  requirements  which  are  in  com- 
paratively short  supply.  At  the  same  time,  the  season  so  far  is  more  promising  for  a 
record  harvest,  and  the  sales  of  agricultural  inrplements  and  machinery  have  been 
greatly  accelerated  thereby.  With  high  prices  for  wool  and  the  realization  of  the 
surplus  harvest,  there  are  indications  of  a  moderate  buoyancy  in  trade  a  few  months 
hence. 


RUSSIA. 

(Mr.  C.  F.  Just) 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

Yokohama,  August  19,  1915. 

THE  CAUCAS.US. 

The  following  notes  on  the  Caucasus,  which  were  not  visited  in  person  by  the 
writer,  have  been  assembled  with  the  aid  of  the  British  consular  officers,  and  from 
other  reliable  sources.  They  will  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  general  position  and 
the  possibilities  of  that  market  for  Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  Caucasus  region  covers  an  area  of  some  250,000  square  miles  and  is  divided 
into  two  districts  of  unequal  size:  the  Northern,  which  is  the  larger,  with  an  area  of 
145,000  square  miles,  is  of  great  agricultural  importance;  the  Southern,  consisting  of 
the  footballs  and  ranges  of  the  Caucasus,  with  much  mining,  great  petroleum  fields 
and  valuable  forests. 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  CAUCASUS. 

The  chief  foreign  imports  into  the  Northern  Caucasus  are  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements.  The  whole  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign  firms  in  Rostov  on  the 
Don,  who  have  branches  in  the  province  of  Kuban  and  Terek  and  the  Government  of 
Stavropol.  The  bulk  of  these  imports  never  see  Rostov,  but  arc  shipped  direct  to 
Novorossisk,  its  winter  port  on  the  Black  sea,  and  distributed  thence. 

The  United  States  possess  the  lion's  share  of  this  trade,  but  Canadian  machinery 
enjoys  a  reputation,  which  secures  for  it  steady  growing  sales.    Figures  of  the  total 
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imports  are  at  present  unobtainable.  Those,  however,  received  from  the  United  King; 
dom  alone  in  L913  were  3,500  tons  of  agricultural  machinery,  3,290  tons  of  locomo- 
bile and  threshers.  There  were  also  1,050  tons  of  machinery  and  parts,  425  tons 
boilers  and  fittings,  105  tons  motors  and  fittings,  250  tons  hardware,  15  tors  leather 
belting,  It  tons  hair  bolting,  24  tons  crucibles,  1,040  tons  Bessemer  coils,  steel  wire, 
950  ions  sewing  machines,  etc. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  GIVEN  TO  IMPORTATION  OF  MACHINERY. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  country,  which  are  considered  the  best  in  Russia, 
the  extremely  fertile  soil,  and  the  labour  position  all  favour  an  increased  employment 
of  machinery.  The  local  Zemtsros  do  everything  to  encourage  a  high  standard  of 
Farming.  They  maintain  implements  and  machinery  stores,  and  furnish  the  latest 
and  bes1  implements  to  the  peasants  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 

MOTOR  PLOUGHS. 

Motor  ploughs  are  being  introduced  and  are  believed  to  have  a  great  future.  The 
chief  supply  of  ploughs  came  from  Russian  works,  buiGeimany  and  the  United  States 
have  disposed  of  a  good  many  modern  ploughs,  as  well  as  pulverizers,  machineiy  for 
small  grist  and  flour  mills,  and  the  oil  motors  for  driving  the  same,  iron  shovels, 
forks,  etc.  , 

OIL  WELL  SUPPLIES. 

With  reference  to  oil  well  supplies  and  machinery  for  the  oil  fields,  the  greater 
portion  of  these  come  from  abroad  and  are  handled  by  local  dealers  and  agents, 
although  it  is  understood  the  English  companies  sometimes  obtain  their  more  import- 
ant machinery  direct  when  no  agency  has  been  granted  locally. 

In  an  American  Consular  Report  published  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is 
stated  that  "  a  large  business  is  done  in  oil  and  water  drills.  The  American  rotary 
drilling  system  has  recently  been  introduced  and  is  rapidly  becoming  general;  also 
pumps  from  the  smallest  size  for  household  use  to  the  large  centrifugal  pumas  for 
irrigation  find  a  ready  sal?;  but  tbe  supply  on  hand  is  low.  Grist  mills,  corn]  shellers, 
milling  machinery,  oil  presses,  rice  hullers  and  dressing  machines,  screw  cutting 
machinery,  compressors,  lathes,  and  belting  are  always  in  demand." 

PROSPECTS  FOR  SAW-MILL  MACHINERY. 

For  Canadians  the  prospects  for  saw-mill  equipment  and  supplies  demands  special 
attention  on  account  of  the  great  future  of  the  lumber  trade  in  this  district.  The 
above-mentioned  authority  also  states  "  there  are  250  to  300  saw-mills  in  operation  in 
the  Caucasus,  employing  3,000  men;  all  these  are  run  by  water-power.  American 
circular  solid-tooth  saws  are  chiefly  used." 

Hydraulic  motors  for  utilizing  the  power  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  in 
the  Caucasus  have  also  an  important  future,  according  to  the  Chief  Government 
Inspector  for  Factories  at  Tiflis,  who  invites  correspondence  in  that  regard. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  NECESSARY. 

The  trade  with  this  region  would  be  greatly  assisted  were  the  direct  shipping 
facilities  with  the  Black  sea  of  a  more  regular  and  satisfactory  character.  The  only 
direct  service  to  Batoum  from  America  before  the  war  was  that  of  the  American 
Levant  Line,  sailing  under  the  British  colours,  which  required  improving  in  order  to 
become  really  effective. 
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The  British  Consul  at  Batoum  is  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  introduction  of 
regularity  in  sailings  there  is  every  likelihood  of  expansion  of  direct  traffic  with  the 
American  continent.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hamburg- American  Company  in  the 
spring  of  1914  set  about  competing  for  the  traffic  offering  on  this  route,  and  com- 
menced to  run  such  a  line  between  the  United  States  and  Batoum  in  opposition  to 
the  British  service  in  question.  This  project  is  now  necessarily  in  abeyance.  Hitherto 
goods  have  had  to  find  their  way  to  and  from  the  American  continent  with  trans- 
shipment at  French,  German  or  Dutch  ports. 


JAPAN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

Yokohama,  August  10,  1915. 

REGULATION  OF  RICE  PRICES. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in  business  as  well  as  in  farming  circles  in 
the  prospects  of  this  year's  rice  crop.  The  bumper  yield  last  year  had  the  effect  of 
depreciating  the  price  of  rice  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Government  saw  fit,  soon  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Diet  in  December  last,  to  take  steps  for  the  regulation  of  the 
price  of  rice.  The  so-called  regulation  of  price  in  this  instance  was  a  scheme  to  force 
prices  up  by  the  unauthorized  use  of  national  funds.  An  appropriation  was  made  from 
the  so-called  surplus  funds  to  the  extent  of  Y20,000,000,  and  agents  of  the  Government 
appeared  on  the  market  and  bought  grain  in  order  to  run  the  market  up.  These  pur- 
chases, or  rather  the  anticipation  of  such  purchases,  had  the  effect  of  enhancing  the 
price  of  rice,  which  from  below  Y12  per  koku  in  Kobe,  went  up  to  about  Y15,  beyond 
which  figure,  however,  the  market  refused  to  go.  Those  interested  in  the  rice  business 
knew  very  well  that  the  limited  amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
was  too  small  to  be  of  any  real  service  in  helping  to  attain  the  object  for  which  the 
measure  was  intended,  and  they  knew  it  was  positively  dangerous  to  push  up  prices 
to  any  great  extent,  as  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Government  might  sell  out 
at  any  moment. 

As  subsequent  events  proved,  the  operators  on  the  rice  market  were  wiser  than  the 
Government,  and  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  As  soon  as  the  Government  had  exhausted  the  funds  at  its  disposal  and 
further  purchases  of  rice  were  stopped,  prices  began  to  fall  until'  they  have  now  reached 
almost  the  same  level  as  when  the  Government  put  the  price  regulation  measure  into 
operation,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great  quantity  of  stock  has  been  con- 
sumed during  the  intervening  six  months. 

The  benefit  of  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  regulation  of  the 
price  of  rice  has  been  almost  nil,  except  that  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  speculators  to 
make  money  out  of  the  absurd  scheme.  If  the  Government  had  not  adopted  any  artifi- 
cial measure  to  regulate  the  market,  it  would  have  adjusted  itself  in  due  course,  but 
this  process  of  natural  adjustment  has  been  evidently  delayed  by  official  interference. 
Many  speculators,  including  the  Government,  have  bought  large  quantities  of  rice  in 
anticipation  of  a  poor  harvest  this  year,  but  so  far  the  weather  has  been  exceptionally 
favourable  for  the  rice  crop,  and  if  things  continue  as  at  present  another  bumper  year 
may  be  expected.  This  consideration,  together  with  the  enormous  stocks  of  rice  held 
in  the  principal  centres  of  distribution-  the  stock  in  Tokyo  alone  is  returned  at  the 
unprecedented  figure  of  l,fHM),()00  hags — has  been  pulling  down  the  price  of  rice  to  a 
point  quite  unusual  at  thia  time  of  the  year.  If  a  plentiful  crop  IS  assured  tlii-  .war 
by  the  continuance  of  favourable  Weather,  a  further  slump  in  prices  is  thought 
inevitable. 
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There  are  some,  however,  who  are  inclined  to  think  this  year's  crop  is  likely  to  be 
unfavourable,  apart  from  weather  conditions,  inasmuch  as  the  prevailing  low  price  of 
rice  lias  had  the  result  of  preventing  farmers  being  too  liberal  in  their  expenditure  on 
fertilizers.  The  view  is  expressed  that  the  partial  failure  of  the  year's  crop  will  prove 
a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the  farmers,  as  they  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  clearing 
off  stocks  at  hotter  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  a  profitable  price  for  this 
year's  crop.    So  far,  however,  indications  are  for  another  plentiful  harvest. 

WHEAT  AND  BARLEY. 

The  season's  wheat  and  barley  crops  are  expected  to  be  fairly  good,  according  to  the 
official  forecast  just  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  based 
on  the  reports  from  the  different  Government  experimental  stations.  In  fifteen  pre- 
fectures the  result  of  the  season's  operations  are  expected  to  be  good,  while  in  ten 
prefectures  a  fairly  good  result  is  expected  to  be  obtained.  The  normal  point  is  antici- 
pated to  be  obtained  in  four  other  prefectures,  but  in  the  remaining  twelve  prefectures 
the  crops  are  expected  to  be  far  below  the  normal. 


TIMBER  REQUIRED  FOR  HUTTING  AND  TRENCH  WORK. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from  the  Canadian  High  Commis- 
sioner's Office  in  London,  stating  that  the  Office  of  Works,  London,  England,  is  prepared 
to  consider  offers  for  timber,  f.o.b.  Canadian  port,  for  hutting  and  trench  work.  The 
particular  sizes  in  demand  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  and  will  be  published 
forthwith  on  their  arrival  for  the  information  of  Canadian  lumber  firms,  who  may  be 
interested  in  supplying  this  market. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  NAVAL  DOCKYARD. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Eoss,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  has  cabled  the  Department  to 
the  effect  that  the  tender's  for  the  naval  dockyards  in  Australia,  which  were  referred  to 
at  length  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  602,  have  been  extended  to  November  30.  It  was 
stated  in  the  previous  Bulletin  that  the  tenders  would  close  during  the  last  week  in 
October.  As  was  mentioned  also  in  the  former  article,  the  above  mentioned  tender 
forms  have  been  received  and  may  be  inspected  by  interested  Canadian  manufactures 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  No.  1747.) 


ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  TIMBER. 

To  supplement  the  article  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  602  under  the  heading  Export 
to  Italy,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  an  opening  in  Italy  for  Canadian 
lumber,  there  is  published  herewith  some  additional  information  in  regard  to  this 
market,  having  special  reference  to  the  kind  of  spruce  used  in  Italy.  The  writers  are 
an  Italian  firm  in  Milan: — 

SPRUCE  USED  IN  ITALY. 

Italy  produces  but  small  quantities  of  fir  timber  (spruce),  because  in  her  terri- 
tory there  are  only  a  few  forests,  all  of  which  are  comparatively  small.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  European  war  the  principal  suppliers  to  Italy  of  spruce  were 
Austria-Hungary,  Boumania,  Bussia  and  Germany.  At  present  every  importation 
from  these  countries  is  completely  suspended. 
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The  annual  consumption  of  fir  timber  in  Italy  is  estimated  to  be  about  one 
hundred  million  of  francs,  and  the  articles  which  are  in  use  and  which  are  manu- 
factured from  the  said  timber  are  boards  and  planks.  Fir  beams,  of  all  forms,  are 
relatively  in  small  demand  in  Italy. 

BOARDS  AND  PLANKS. 

The  boards  and  planks  mostly  used  in  Italy  have  the  following  sizes : — 

Thicknesses. — 

12  millimetres  (resp.  15/32  of  an  inch). 
18        "  "  23/32 

24        "  "  15/16 

To  a  smaller  extent  there  are  also  used  boards  of — 
29  millimetres  (inch  1.5/32). 
34        "  "  1.11/32). 

39        "  "  1.17/32). 

To  a  smaller  extent  there  are  also  used  planks  of — 
48/51  millimetres  (from  inch  1.7/8  to  2  inches.) 
75        "  (inches  2.15/16). 

80        "  "  3.5/32). 

100        "  "  3.15/16). 

Widths. — In  regard  to  widths,  there  are  two  dimensions:  One  named  sottomisure, 
which  contains  the  boards  from  10  centimetres  (inches  3i£)  to  18  centimetres  (inches 
Tik),  and  one  named  regular  widths,  which  is  formed  of  boards  and  planks  from  19 
to  40  centimetres  and  up,  i.e.,  from  inches  7 -J  to  feet  l-3f. 

Lengths^ — The  greatest  quantity  of  boards  and  planks  used  in  Italy  are  (about 
13  feet)  4  metres  in  length;  on  certain  conditions,  however,  the  lengths  from  3  up 
to  5-6  metres  (from  about  10  feet  to  20  feet)  are  also  acceptable. 

Moreover,  there  are  largely  consumed  in  Italy  for  packing  purposes,  boards  from 
1.50  to  2.75  to  3  metres  in  length;  in  width  from  10  centimetres  (3i§-inch)  and  up, 
with  an  average  width  of  at  least  16  centimetres  (6i5*j-inch)  ;  the  thicknesses  required 
in  these  lengths,  viz.,  from  metres  1.50  to  2.75-3,  are  only  12,  18,  and  24  millimetres. 

QUALITY. 

The  quality  which  is  mostly  required  in  Italy  for  the  boards  of  12,  18,  24  and  29 
millimetres  of  thickness  is  the  mercantile  quality. 

For  the  thicknesses  of  34,  39,  48-50,  75-80  and  100  millimetres,  there  is  required 
a  more  choice  quality  than  the  mercantile  one,  which  might  be  named  first  quality. 

By  the  phrase  "  boards  and  planks  of  mercantile  quality  "  are  understood  boards 
and  planks  which  are  perfectly  sound  but  which  may  have  some  knots,  provided  they 
are  not  loose.    These  knots  should  be  neither  too  numerous  nor  too  large. 

By  first  quality,  boards  and  planks  are  understood  which  are  not  only  perfectly 
healthy,  but  which  are  free  from  large  and  numerous  knots.  In  the  first  quality  few 
and  small  knots  are  only  tolerated. 

FORM. 

The  boards  and  planks  must  have  the  parallel  form,  and  must  be  worked  square 
edged. 

PRICES. 

Since  the  rupture  between  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  the  prices 
of  fir  timber  have  greatly  risen  in  Italy.  If  Canadian  producers  were  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  and  assortments  of  the  boards  and  planks,  to  which  Italian  prices 
would  refer,  these  figures  might  be  useful  for  Canadian  spruce  manufacturers. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  Canadian  producers  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  and  assortments  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian,  Roumanian,  Russian  and 
German  boards  and  planks,  and.  accordingly,  they  have  no  means  of  judging  the 
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practical  worth  of  the  prices  granted  in  Italy  by  the  spruce  manufacturers  of  the 
above  mentioned  countries.  This  is  especially  true  as  the  assortments,  qualities  and 
sizes  of  the  Canadian  spruce  boards  and  planks  are  quite  different  from  those  already 
mentioned. 

It  would  doubtless  be  more  practical  for  Canadian  producers  accurately  to  study 
the  question  of  making  boards  and  planks  in  the  sizes  required  by  the  Italian  markets, 
and  then  quote  them  according  to  their  usual  classifications  of  quality.  In  this 
manner  Canadian  manufacturers  would  have  only  to  solve  the  question  of  the  sizes, 
for j  as  regards  quality,  the  Italian  consumers  would  doubtless  be  fully  satisfied  with 
the  Canadian  variety.  Canadian  producers  are  advised,  however,  that  their  prices 
should  be  quoted  c.i.f.,  particularly  Genoa  and  Naples.  , 

r<  rms  of  payment. — Italian  consumers  are  quite  ready  to  pay  cash  against  docu- 
ment-, on  the  condition,  however,  that  the  prices  are  convenient,  and  provided  that 
bhey  have  at  least  a  clear  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  timber  which  they  are  to  receive. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  CATTLE  IN  PRANCE. 

With  further  reference  to  an  article  on  the  importation  of  cattle  into  France 
appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  602,  Hon.  Philippe  Koy,  Commissioner  General 
for  Canada  in  Paris,  now  writes  to  the  Department,  that  as  yet  no  definite  measures 
have  been  adopted  by  the  two  houses  of  the  French  Parliament,  although  bills  coneer  1- 
ing  the  importation  of  frozen  meat  and  live  cattle  have  been  debated  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  for  the  last  three  months.  One  fact,  however,  seems  to  be 
certain,  viz.,  that  France  will  require  to  import  meat  for  many  years  to  come  from 
abroad.  Canada  moreover  is  in  the  best  position  to  supply  this  market  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  quality  of  Canadian  cattle  as  well  as  the  proximity  of  the  French  market, 
and  to  cover  the  losses  sustained  by  the  French  herd  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Frozen  meat,  which  was  almost  entirely  unknown  and  never  before  consumed  in 
France  and  in  Belgium,  before  the  war,  is  considerably  used  now  and  after  the  war 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  exclusively  given  as  a  ration  to  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  two  countries.  It  will  probably  never  be  in  great  demand,  however,  by 
the  civilian  population. 

If  expectations  are  realized,  a  double  market  will  be  open  in  France  and  -Belgium 
for  frozen  meat  and  live  cattle,  until  such  time  as  the  French  and  Belgian  herds  are 
reconstituted. 

Shipments  made  to  France  of  live  cattle  as  well  as  frozen  meat  have  given  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  but  it  is  noted  that  the  importation  of  live  cattle  is  made  at  an 
excessively  high  cost  owing  to  transportation  rates.  When  the  rates  of  freight  have 
returned  to  their  normal  level,  it  is  believed  that  lean  bulls  intended  for  pastures  in 
France  will  be  imported  in  preference  to  fat  cattle.  At  present  freight  rates  make  the 
importation  of  lean  cattle  impossible. 

Moreover  the  scarcity  of  vessels  especially  fitted  up  for  suitable  transportation  is 
a  deterrent  to  larger  shipments  of  Canadian  cattle  and  frozen  meat  to  France. 


TANNING-  MATERIALS  FOR  CANADA. 

Information  has  been  received  that  permission  for  shipment  of  tanning  materials 
from  Singapore  via  the  United  States  ports  in  transit  to  Canada  has  been  arranged 
for  on  condition  that  shippers  give  bond  to  the  Governor  of  Straits  Settlement  for 
delivery  in  Canada,  such  bond  to  be  cancelled  on  production  of  landing  certificate  from 
Canadian  Customs. 
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CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  of  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  October.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies: — 

Australia. 

To  Sydney — Canadian-Australasian  Koyal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
September  29 ;  Makura,  October  27.  From  Victoria,  Niagara,  September  29 ;  Makura, 
October  27. 

China. 

To  Hong  Kong — Blue  Funnel  Line :  From  Victoria,  Titan,  October  5  (Pacific 
route). 

To  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong — Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  Company's  Steamship 
Line:  From  Vancouver,  Monteagle,  October,  11. 

Fiji. 

To  Suva — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
September  29 ;  Makura,  October  27.  From  Victoria,  Niagara,  September  29 ;  Makura, 
October  27. 

Great  Britain. 

To  Glasgow — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  a  steamer,  September  28 
(Panama  route). 

To  Liverpool — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  a  steamer,  September  28 
(Panama  route). 

To  London — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  a  steamer,  September  28 
(Panama  route). 

Hawaii. 

To  Honolulu — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  September  29;  Makura,  October  27.  From  Victoria,  Nia.gara,  September 
29;  Makura,  October  27. 

Japan. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Moji — Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Steamship 
Line:    From  Vancouver,  Monlcaglc  October,  11. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria.  Titan .  October  5 
(Pacific  route). 

New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland  -Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mai]  Line:  Flora  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  September  2!);  Ma  hi  ra,  October  27.  From  Victoria,  Niagara,  September 
29;  Makura,  October  27. 

Philippine  Islands. 

To  Manila  T>lue  Funnel  lane:  From  Victoria,  Titant  October  5  (Pacific  route). 
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BILLS  OF  LADING. 

The  Board  of  Trade  in  London  have  received  numerous  enquiries  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  Bills  of  Lading-  should  be  made  out  during  the  war,  in  order  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  delay,  if  vessels  are  boarded  or  diverted  at  sea  by  Officers  of  His 
Majesty's  Navy. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  no  form  of  consignment  will  secure  to  vessels 
immunity  from  the  belligerent  right  of  visit,  search  and  detention,  whatever  the  country 
or  port  from  which  they  may  have  shipped  the  goods  they  are  carrying  and  whatever  the 
d<  scription  of  those  goods;  compliance  with  the  following  recommendations  in  respect 
of  Bills  of  Lading  will,  however,  minimize  the  risk  of  delay,  and  will  therefore  be  in 
the  interest  both  of  the  ship  and  of  the  goods : — 

1.  Shipments  to  Neutral  European  Ports  or  Russian  Ports  in  the  Baltic  or  by 
I  '  ssels  Calling  at  a  Neutral  European  Port. — In  the  case  of  goods  shipped  to  a  neutral 
European  port  or  to  a  Russian  port  on  the  Baltic,  or  shipped  by  a  vessel  which  is  to  call 
at  a  neutral  European  port,  it  is  recommended  that  Bills  of  Lading  should  never  be 
made  out  "  to  order  "  but  that  they  should  be  made  out  either  (a)  to  a  named  consignee 
or  (b)  to  a  bank  or  financial  house  of  high  standing  with  the  remark  "Notify  A.B.", 
A.B.  being  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm  for  whom  the  goods  are  ultimately  destined. 
Goods  shipped  to  Holland  should  be  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust. 

2.  Shipments  to  British,  French  or  Italian  Ports  or  Russian  Ports  not  on  the 
Baltic. — It  is  not  necessary  that  goods  shipped  to  a  British,  French  or  Italian  port,  or  to 
a  Bussian  port  not  on  the  Baltic,  should  be  consigned  as  above  described,  provided  that 
it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Bill  of  Lading  and  in  the  Manifest  that  the  ultimate 
destination  is  as  stated,  and  provided  that  the  vessel  is  not  to  call  at  a  neutral  European 
port  on  her  voyage. 

3.  Shipments  to  Neutral  Countries  Outside  Europe. — It  is  desirable,  in  case? 
where  the  use  of  another  form  of  consignment  might  lead  to  an  interruption  of  the 
voyage,  that  goods  shipped  to  neutral  countries  outside  Europe  should  be  consigned  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  shipped  to  neutral  countries  in  Europe;  but  where  this 
course  is  not  adopted,  it  should  be  clearly  indicated  in  the  Bill  of  Lading  that  the 
destination  of  the  goods  is  outside  Europe,  and  is  not  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  nor  in,  nor 
adjacent  to,  any  enemy  possession. 

4.  In  all  cases  it  is  essential  that  the  Bill  of  Lading,  or  a  certified  copy  of  it,  should 
be  on  board. the  vessel. 

5.  Becommendations  (2)  and  (3)  are  subject  to  the  special  requirements  of  Section 
4  of  the  Customs  (War  Powers)  Act,  1915,  which  provides  inter  alia  that,  as  regards 
the  export  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  goods  under  Privy  Council  License,  the  name 
of  the  consignee  specified  in  the  Privy  Council  License  must  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  of 
Lading.  This  section  also  states  that  His  Majesty's  Customs  notify  that  the  require- 
ments of  that  section  of  the  Act  as  regards  Bills  of  Lading  will  be  regarded  as  being  met 
if  the  bills  are  made  out  to  a  bank  for  the  account  of  the  person  named  in  the  Privy 
Council  License,  or  to  the  order  of  the  shippers  for  the  account  of  the  consignee  named 
in  the  Privy  Council  License. 

A  Bill  of  Lading  in  which  the  name  of  the  consignee  is  only  inserted  in  the  margin 
is  not  regarded  as  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  section. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  August  18,  1915 : — 


Ch 


eese- 


Bristol   74/  77/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   73/  75  6  n 

London   72/  76/  ,i 

Glasgow   ...  77/  78/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   85/  89/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   78/  83' 

London   80/  90/ 

Glasgow    80/  88/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol  

Liverpool    77/         81/    per  cwt. 

London  

Glasgow     78/  79/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   79/  84/   per  cwto. 

Liverpool   73/  83/ 

London     74V  80 ' 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  August  21,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  ,  

Horses  ....   


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton     ii  ii  it   ii 

Pork         ii  ii  ii      ii 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   n 

Beef   ii 

Hams    ii 

Pork       ii 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted   " 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    ii 

Margarine     n 

Cheese  t  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   » 

Milk,  cream  

Milk,  condensed. . .      " 

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game     » 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard    » 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   h 

Barley   n 


Oats. 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 

Fruit,  raw — 

Apples    

Pears  

Hay  

Hops   


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


22 


159,109 
157,730 
10,240 

12,344 


105,110 
2,117 
15,933 
7,602 

1,864 


56,339 
47,354 
41,622 

371 
18,519 

153,000 
1,534 
54 

11,328 
47,825 


2,841,700 
105,900 
875,800 
118,100 
12,440 
8,470 
1,874,800 


002 

■.oss 

191 


1915. 


45 
152 


92,029 
45,721 
1,057 

10,789 


112,521 
1,785 
22,094 
475 

980 
78,000 


38,334 
34,101 
117,019 

536 
32,752 

179 
84,495 

032 
40 

759 
12,790 


2,122,300 
173,200 
117,200 
401,100 

6,6(50 
28,890 
1,635,300 


2.3:10 
17,724 

2,551 
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OPPORTUNITIES  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  London,  August  31,  has  published  an  interview  with  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  in  the  course  of  which  the  prospects 
of  Russian  trade  were  discussed.  A  picture  of  a  new  industrial  Russia  after  the  war 
is  described,  which  although  written  from  a  British  viewpoint  is  nevertheless  of 
interest  to  Canadians.  The  removal  of  mills  and  factories  from  what  is  now  a 
German  sphere  of  influence,  to  the  interior,  is  referred  to  by  the  statesman  as  of  a 
permanent  nature.  Lands,  plant  and  workmen  are  being  established  in  the  new 
centres.  The  co-operation  of  British  business  men  is  invited,  not  only  in  the  setting 
up  of  their  own  factories  in  Russia,  away  from  the  Grerman  zone,  but  also  in  the 
further  opening  up  of  sea  routes,  which  will  help  to  found  a  new  and  greater  com- 
mercial Russia,  in  the  south  and  southwest,  with  its  outlet,  also,  to  the  nor&h,  the 
development  of  eastern  wealth,  and  the  fullest  use  of  the  trade  routes  of  Archangel 
and  the  -Dardanelles. 

END  OF  PRUSSIAN  TRADE  DOMINANCE. 

The  elimination  of  the  hitherto  extremely  powerful  German  factor  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  though  the  war  is  causing  inconvenience  and  suffering  now, 
it  is  opening  up  rich  possibilities  of  the  liberation  of  Russian  trade  from  that  foreign 
bondage. 

This  war  has  dealt  German  trade  in  Russia  a  crushing  blow,  and  has  made 
perfectly  clear  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  Russian  commercial  system  on  a  new 
basis. 

It  is  believed  that  if  Russian  public  opinion  has  its  way,  Germany  will  never 
be  allowed,  after  the  war,  to  recover  her  former  position. 

CO-OPERATION  INVITED. 

The  minister  stated  as  follows: — "We  are  certainly  determined  not  to  permit 
any  relapse  into  the  old  state  of  affairs,  and  we  are  taking  steps  to  prevent  Germany 
reasserting  her  economic  power  here.  Our  first  care  is  naturally  to  promote  an 
independent  development  of  Russian  industry;  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  we 
are  able  to  produce  all  we  need. 

"We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  co-operation  of  friendly  nations.  We  most  heartily 
admit  the  co-operation  of  England  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  which  cannot  at 
present  be  produced  in  Russia. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  FACTORIES. 

"There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  England's  securing  a  very  strong  position  in  the 
Russian  market.  She  lias  simply  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Continental  nations 
which,  instead  of  trusting  to  agents,  established  mills  and  factories  on  Russian  terri- 
tory. Thus  those  enterprising  factors  and  traders  not  only  evaded  many  of  the 
difficulties  due  to  customs  barrit  rs,  but  came  into  direct  and  persona]  contact  with 
the  Russian  market. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  development  of  Russian  industry  in  Poland  and 
the  Baltic  region  was  partly  due  in  the  first  place  to  German  merchants,  who  had 
established  branch  factories  just  over  the  frontier,  with  the  object  of  tapping  the  rich 
Eastern  market  without  the  impediment  Of  customs  duti-v 
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TRADE  MOVE  FROM  WEST  TO  CENTRE. 

"  That  the  existence  of  such  a  considerable  industry  in  the  frontier  region 
involves  serious  drawbacks  we  have  recently  had  good  cause  to  remind  ourselves.  We 
have  now  transferred  to  the  interior  all  those  mills  and  factories  in  Warsaw  and 
Riga  that  are  directly  useful  to  the  State. 

"It  has  certainly  been  a  difficult  task  to  transplant  these  modern  mills  with 
their  elaborate  machinery;  but  we  believe  that  the  transfer  will  ultimately  prove 
beneficial  to  .Russian  industry. 

"Wie  are  now  engaged  in  setting  up  the  emigrant  mills  in  their  new  homes. 
Some  have  been  bought  over  by  the  Government;  others  have  been  bought  by  large 
iiulustri.il  linns  in  the  interior;  while  others  again  are  simply  preparing  to  take  up 
tlie  thread  of  their  operations  on  new  soil. 

"The  Government  has  granted  subsidies  for  the  transfer  of  plant  and  workmen; 
and  has  made  further  advances  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
in  the  new  centres. 

kk  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  factories  were  German- 
.  owned.    Many  were  .Russian;  but  the  propinquity  of  many  factories  to  the  frontier 
made  them  unnecessarily  susceptible  to  German  influence. 

WEALTH  FURTHEiR  EAST. 

"  The  existence  of  coal  fields  near  the  frontier  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
concentration  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  Eussian  industry  in  a  region  to  which 
so  many  disadvantages  have  attached.  We  have  coal  and  ore  in  many  other  parts  of 
.Russia;  our  resources  have  as  yet  been  only  faintly  vitalized  by  industry. 

"  The  Ural  region,  in  particular,  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth. 

"  Now,  it  is  in  the  industrial  sphere  that  we  should  particularly  welcome  the 
co-operation  of  Englishmen.  Then  the  development  of  commercial  relations  would 
follow  as  a  result  of  personal  contact,  which  would  dissipate  many  vague  misappre- 
hensions and  promote  a  closer  approximation  between  Russian  and  English  business 
methods — in  such  matters  as,  for  instance,  the  adjustment  of  credit." 

SIMPLIFYING  BUSINESS. 

Prince  Shahovskoi  expressed  a  desire  not  only  that  English  business  men  should 
visit  Russia  in  increasing  numbers,  but  that  Russian  business  men  and  others  should 
form  the  habit  of  going  to  England.  Hitherto,  he  said,  Russians  had  been  deterred 
from  visiting  England  mainly  by  ignorance  of  the  language — English  is  much  less 
widely  known  in  Russia  than  German.  For  that  reason  he  strongly  favoured  a  wide- 
spread study  of  the  English  language. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  one  reason  for  the  reluctance  of  many  Englishmen  to 
engage  in  business  in  Russia  was  the  number  of  unfamiliar  official  formalities 
attached  to  business  operations  there. 

Prince  Shahovskoi's  reply  was  very  encouraging.  "I  am  now,"  he  said,  "  closely 
considering  the  question  of  reducing  the  number  of  these  formalities  to  a  minimum 
— particularly  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  commercial  and  industrial  licenses  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  status  of  limited  liability  companies." 

**  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  we  shall  get  to  the  point  of  simple  registration  on 
notification,  but  we  shall  get  so  near  it  that  the  delays  hitherto  complained  of  will 
be  avoided." 

TRADE  ROUTES. 

Discussing  the  question  of  trade  routes,  the  Minister  refused  to  regard  the 
geographical  vicinity  of  Germany  as .  a  serious    impediment    to    intercourse  with 
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England.  As  was  perhaps  natural  with  the  Prince  (who  was  formerly  a  naval  officer), 
he  insisted  strongly  on  the  great  advantages  of  the  sea  routes.  Besides  the  Arch- 
angel trade  route,  he  pointed  to  the  great  expectations  centred  in  the  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles.  The  freedom  of  the  Straits,  he  considered,  would  not  only  have  an 
immediate  effect  in  liberating  the  supplies  of  corn — of  which,  owing  to  the  stores  left 
over  from  last  year  and  to  this  year's  splendid  harvest,  there  is  extraordinary  abund- 
ance— but  it  would  guarantee  a  fresh  route  for  all  kinds  of  other  Russian  produce, 
and  would  mean  a  steady  gravitation  of  Russian  industry  to  the  Black  Sea  basin. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ODESSA  AND  ARCHANGEL. 

In  other  words,  the  main  tendency  of  Russian  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment would  point  away  from  Germany  to  the  south  and  southwest  and  in  a  certain 
degree  to  the  northern  sea. 


THE  MACHINERY  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 

There  is  published  in  the  current  number  of  the  Indian  Trade  Journal  the  follow- 
ing information  on  the  machinery  trade  of  Japan,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  London,  by  His  Majesty's  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama.  The  article 
will  doubtless  recommend  itself  to  Canadians  interested  in  the  exporting  of  machinery 
to  the  Orient. 

TRADE  OF  THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS. 

Iii  the  1913  report  on  the  trade  of  Japan,  it  was  explained  that  inasmuch  as  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  obtain  delivery  in  Japan  of  goods  from  abroad,  the  heavy  impor- 
tations of  machinery  in  1913  were  the  outcome  of  the  optimistic  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed in  1911,  and  it  was  shown  that,  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  business  world  in 
1912,  it  might  safely  be  anticipated  that  the  machinery  figures  would  show  a  large  fall- 
ing-off  in  1914.  This  prophecy  proved  quite  correct,  for  whereas  the  total  for  1913  was 
£3,752,700  it  dropped  to  £2,500,000  in  1914. 

IMPORTS  FROM  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  United  Kingdom  remains  well  at  the  head  of  the  list  and  now  enjoys  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  business,  which  is  better  than  for  a  long  time  past.  Although, 
as  explained  above,  the  war  was  not  responsible  for  the  falling-ofT  in  the  orders  placed 
for  machinery  to  arrive  in  1914,  it  certainly  interfered  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  deliveries  of  German  machinery.  This  can  best  be  gauged  by  comparing  the 
figures  up  to  the  end  of  July  with  those  for  the  whole  year,  tip  to  the  time  when 
war  broke  out  Germany  had  25 J  per  cent  of  this  business;  by  December  the  percentage 
had  dropped  to  22.  There  is  still  a  little  more  to  come  forward  from  Tsingtao  and 
from  places  where  German  ships  have  run  for  shelter,  but  when  this  has  all  arrived 
imports  from  Germany  will  cease  completely  and  British  makers  will  at  last  have  a 
fair  chance  of  competing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  take  full  advantage  of  it. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  ORDERS. 

Since  war  broke  out  very  few  orders  have  been  placed.  At  first  there  was  an  idea 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  deli  very;  then  when  it  was  seen  that  this  would  not 
be  the  case,  buyers  still  held  off  owing  to  the  general  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  future 
held  in  store,  but  confidence  is  gradually  returning,  and  it  is  thought  that  within  the 
next  few  months  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  a  contain  amount  of  orders.    There  are 
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some  points,  however,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  most  important  is  that 
government  departments,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  "support  home  industries," 
place  their  orders  in  Japan  whenever  they  can  possibly  do  so.  Another  important 
factor  is  that  Japanese  engineering  works  are  increasing  in  number  and  in  capacity. 
Were  it  not  for  the  heavy  import  duties  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  for  them  to 
compete  in  a  great  many  lines,  but  the  duties  and  the  freight  rates  together  give  them 
a  big  advantage  which  enables  them  to  come  fairly  near  British  prices. 

METHODS  OF  BUSINESS  RECOMMENDED. 

His  Majesty's  Commercial  Attache  suggests  that  makers  of  small  machinery  of  a 
elass  which  is  sold  in  quantities  in  standard  sizes,  such  as  gas  engines,  electric  motors, 
pi  ice  ma  tie  drills,  pumps,  etc.,  should  send  out  their  goods  for  sale  consigned  to  firms  of 
high  standing.  By  this  means  stocks  can  be  kept  and  a  purchaser  who  finds  that  he 
can  buy  from  stock  will  be  more  likely  to  go  to  the  importer  than  if  he  has  to  wait  for 
eight  or  nine  months  for  delivery — in  the  latter  case  he  will  be  tempted  to  try  a 
Japanese-made  copy  of  a  foreign  machine  which  he  can  get  quicker  and  cheaper.  The 
importing  firms  themselves  are  rarely  willing  to  tie  up  their  capital  in  stocks  as  the 
profit  they  can  obtain  is  often  eaten  up  by  local  high  interest  charges,  while  the  manu- 
facturer, who  has  naturally  added  a  considerable  amount  to  his  price  for  standing 
charges  and  profit,  would  only  be  paying  interest  on  the  actual  first  net  cost,  and  he 
would  also  probably  be-  able  to  borrow  money  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  merchant  would  keep  the  bulk  of  the  goods  in  bond  so  that  if  it  should  prove 
necessary  to  ship  them  to  some  other  market,  this  could  be  done  without  loss  of  the 
duty. 

The  reason  for  bringing  this  suggestion  forward  is  that  the  manufacture  of  mach- 
inery in  Japan  is  making  considerable  progress,  and  unless  some  thought  is  given  to 
the  problem,  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  may  lose  a  part  of  the  business  which 
they  now  enjoy.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  idea  mentioned  above  has  been  tried 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  with,  as  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  parties  con- 
cerned, a  considerable  amount  of  success. 

TYPES    OF    ESTABLISHMENTS   IN  JAPAN. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  engineering  work  in  Japan  is  the  very  large 
number  of  tiny  establishments  in  existence — places  which  appear  in  engineering  direc- 
tories as  "  So  and  So's  Engineering  or  Iron  Works,''  but  which  really  consist  of  a 
workshop  with  one  lathe  and  two  or  three  employees.  They  have  no  establishment 
charges,  they  work  for  a  very  small  profit,  and  consequently  they  are  able,  in  tendering 
for  Government  work,  to  put  in  exceedingly  low1  prices.  They  do  not  quote  direct, 
they  are  too  small  to  do  that,  but  a  sort  of  broker  takes  the  contract  from  the  arsenal 
or  other  department  and  then  sub-lets  it  to  these  different  works.  As  they  are  on  such 
a  small  scale  there  is  a  good  deal  of  irregularity  in  the  output,  and  the  percentage  of 
rejections  is  large,  but  none  the  less  competition  from  such  works  is  very  severe. 

Naturally  the  above  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  big  works  which  are  run  on  more 
or  less  foreign  lines,  although,  even  in  these,  there  are  points  of  difference  which  imme- 
diately strike  the  foreign  engineer.  For  instance,  the  foreman  is  invariably  on  the 
side  of  the  men  and  against  the  office.  Then  again  there  are  no  apprentices,  and  no 
men  of  a  better  class  gaining  practical  experience  by  putting  in  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  the  works.  The  engineers  are  nearly  all  graduates  of  technical  colleges  with 
little  practical  experience.  The  workmen  on  the  whole  are  industrious  and  eager  to 
learn,  but  their  rice  diet  appears  to  be  against  them,  for  in  engineering  jobs  they  lack 
the  necessary  bodily  weight,  and  the  percentage  of  days  when  they  are  absent  on 
account  of  sickness  is  very  high.  Nevertheless,  as  their  wages  are  low,  and  as  they  are 
gradually  learning  and  acquiring  experience  all  the  time,  it  is  well  worth  while  for 
any  British  maker  of  machinery,  who  supplies  either  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  market, 
to  watch  developments  and  to  change  his  policy  as  and  when  required. 
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FRENCH  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  RAILWAY  SLEEPERS. 

Specifications  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Hon.  Philippe  Roy, 
General  Commissioner  for  Canada  at  Paris,  of  railway  sleepers,  upon  which  tenders  are 
invited  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  Railways  of  France.  These  specifications  are 
reproduced  herewith  as  they  point  to  a  probable  market  for  sleepers  of  Canadian 
manufacture,  should  satisfactory  negotiations  take  place  between  Canadian  firms 
interested  and  the  Department  of  State  Railways,  in  connection  with  the  French 
Government. 


OBJECT  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 


The  specifications  are  intended  to  cover  the  supply,  the  cutting  and  the  preparation 
with  creosote  of  Landes  pine  railway  sleepers. 


QUANTITY  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  SUPPLY. 

The  total  quantity  of  sleepers  to  be  supplied  is  indicated  in  the  contract  or  the 
tender. 

The  supply  will  be  thus  composed:  20  to  30  per  cent  in  sleepers  as  per  profiles  1  and 
2;  70  to  80  per  cent  in  sleepers  as  per  profiles  3  and  4. 


DETAILS  OF   THE  SUPPLY. 


The  length  of  the  sleepers  is  to  be  between  2-60  metres  and  2-70  metres.  The  cross- 
section  of  the  sleepers  will  be  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  four  following  profiles: 


Profile.  Jftl 


The  sleepers  whose  cross-section  will  be  according  to  the  profile  shown  above  will  be 
sawn  on  the  four  sides. 

The  minimum  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  arc:  width,  twenty- four  centimetres; 
thickness,   fourteen  centimetres. 

Chamfers  and  squares  will  he  tolerated  on  the  two  edges  "t'  the  upper  side,  provided 
the  top  part  is  uol  inferior  to  sixteen  centimetres. 
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Profile  02 


1$ 


c 


24 


The  sleepers  whose  cross-section  will  be  according  to  the  profile  shown  above  will 
be  sawn  on  the  sides  AB,  BO,  CD,  and  barked  on  the  side  AD.  However  the  side  AB 
may  be  dressed  with  the  axe. 

The  minimum  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  are:  width,  side  AB  — 18  centi- 
metres; width,  side  CD  —  24  centimetres;  thickness,  14  centimetres. 


Pro/tie 


The  sleepers  whose  cross-section  will  be  similar  to  the  profile  shown  above  will  be 
sawn  on  sides  AB  and  CD,  and  barked  on  sides  BO  and  AD.  However  side  AB  may  be 
dressed  with  the  axe. 

The  minimum  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  are :  width,  side  AB  — 16  centi- 
metres ;  width,  side  CD  —  26  centimetres ;  thickness,  14  centimetres. 


Sleepers  whose  cross-section  is  similar  to  the  profile  shown  above  will  be  sawn  on 
side  CD  and  barked  on  the  curved  side  CAD. 

The  minimum  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  are :  width,  side  CD  — 13  centi- 
metres; thickness,  15  centimetres. 

Sleepers  of  all  profiles  will  have,  besides,  to  fulfil  the  following'  conditions : — 

Sleepers  will  be  quite  straight  and  cut  with  the  grain;  they  should  not  offer,  across 
the  width,  over  a  length  exceeding  one  metre,  an  arrow  exceeding  one-thirtieth  of  the 
length  considered. 
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Every  sleeper  whose  lower  side  will  be  concave  or  convex  will  be  rejected. 
The  ends  of  all  the  sleepers  will  be  cut  ending  by  a  cross-section  perpendicular  to 
the  length. 

QUALITY  OF  THE  LUMBER. 

The  pine  timber  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  the  sleepers  must  have  been  cut  in 
winter,  from  the  15th  of  October  to  the  15th  of  March;  it  must  be  perfectly  sound  and 
of  the  best  quality,  neither  greasy,  "  rolled,"  frost-bitten  nor  overheated,  spotted  or  blue, 
free  from  decay,  rotten  knots,  splits,  cracks,  defective  knots  and  other  defects. 

Trees  which  have  been  affected  by  fire  will  not  be  accepted  for  the  manufacture  of 
sleepers. 

Before  beginning  the  felling,  the  contractor  must  indicate  the  forest  in  which  he 
intends  to  obtain  the  sleepers.  Sleepers  secured  from  forests  situated  north  of  a  line 
passing  through  Bordeaux,  Saint-Madard,  Sainte-Helene  and  Lacanau,  anoj  not 
situated  on  the  dunes,  are  at  once  excluded  from  the  contract. 

The  cutting  of  the  sleepers  must  be  finished  at  the  latest  on  June  30,  and  the 
contractor  must  indicate  on  that  date  the  number  of  sleepers  manufactured  and  the 
places  where  they  are  deposited. 

Sleepers  must  not  in  any  case  be  kept  more  than  three  months  in  the  forest.  As 
soon  as  they  are  sawn  they  will  be  piled  up  crosswise,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate 
freely  so  that  each  sleeper  may  be  in  contact  with  four  others. 

PROVISIONAL  RECEIPT  OF  SLEEPERS. 

Contrary  to  the  terms  of  article  24  of  Clauses  and  General  Conditions,  the  pro- 
visional receipt  of  sleepers  will  be  accepted  in  the  stations  situated  in  the  wooded 
regions  accepted  by  the  State  Railways,  for  the  supply  ojf  pine  sleepers. 

All  the  sleepers  will  be  examined  and  checked  with  the  greatest  care  as  regards 
quality  and  dimensions;  those  accepted  will  be  stamped  at  the  ends  with  a  special 
mark  by  the  agents  of  the  State  Railways;  they  must  bare  besides  at  the  two  ends 
the  contractor's  brand. 

The  quantity  of  sleepers  to  be  presented  for  provisional  acceptance  in  each  station 
must  be  at  least  500.    This  acceptance  will  not  necessitate  the  drawing  up  of  reports. 

PILING  UP  IN  THE  YARDS. 

The  sleepers  provisionally  accepted  will  upon  their  arrival  at  the  injection  plants 
be  unloaded,  then  piled  up  in  regular  piles  crosswise  to  facilitate  drying.  Sleepers  of 
profiles  1  and  2  and  those  of  profiles  3  and  4:  will  be  placed  in  separate  piles  in  order 
to  allow  to  ascertain  that  the  proportions  stipulated  in  article  2  have  been  observed. 
They  must  not  be  in  contact  with  the  ground  or  water.  For  this  purro  e,  they  .will 
be  isolated  from  the  ground  by  rafts  previously  injected. 

The  piles  will  be  covered  by  two  rows  of  sleepers  forming  a  roof  slightly  inclined 
to  facilitate  the  running  off  of  rain. 

CHIPPING  AND  CUTTING. 

So  as  to  facilitate  the  injection,  >leepors  showing  liber  will  be  freed  by  chipping 
before  they  are  cut. 

The  cuts  as  far  as  possible  will  immediately  come  before  injecting;  however,  a 
delay  of  five  days  at  the  maximum  will  be  granted  between  the  two  operations. 

The  cuts  will  be  made  by  machine.  They  will  bo  carried  out  so  as  to  bo  equally 
removed  from  the  middle  of  the  sleeper.  Their  dimensions  will  be  fixed  by  Bketchea 
which  will  be  given  to  the  contractor. 

Each  cut  must  be  smooth  and  perfectly  dressed  over  all  their  surface;  they  will 
be  inserted  on  a  level  parallel  to  the  lower  side  of  the  sleeper. 
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The  residue  resulting  from  the  cuts  will  be  kept. 

The  cuts  will  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  under  them  the  greatest  thick- 
ness possible;  this  thickness  must  not  in  any  case  fall  below  13  centimetres. 

Tiie  contractor  is  obliged  to  supply  at  his  own  expense  the  necessary  moulds  to 
verify  thai  the  cuts  are  similar  to  the  indications  shown  in  the  sketches. 

PREPARATION. 

So  a-  to  be  able  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  operations,  the  installation  must 
include  a  vacuum  gauge  with  a  mercury  tube,  and  on  each  cylinder  a  pressure  gauge 
and  a  thermometer. 

The  service  tank  will  have  to  show  such  a  cross-section  that  each  withdrawal  of 
LOO  litre-  of  creosote  will  be  measured  by  a  sensible  run  of  the  floater.  This  tank 
will  be  fitted  with  a  bloater  with  indicator  and  graduated  scale,  and  a  centigrade  ther- 
mometer. 

The  preparatory  cylinders  will  be  fitted  with  steam  coils  to  maintain  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  creosote  sensibly  even  (over  60  degrees)  during  the  whole  of  the  operation. 

Sleepers  will  be  prepared  by  one  of  the  two  following  processes,  specified  at  the 
time  the  tender  is  asked  or  the  contract  closed,  so  that  the  sapwood  may  be  entirely 
injected  (with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  tapped  parts). 

1.  Process  by  vacuum  and  pressure. — The  preparation  will  consist  in  the  injec- 
tion, by  means  of  vacuum  and  pressure,  of  creosote  previously  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  70  to  90  degrees  centigrade. 

Vacuum  will  be  made  until  the  mercury  rises  to  65  centimetres  on  the  gauge. 
This  degree  will  be  maintained  during  approximately  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Hot  creosote  will  then  be  admitted  and  the  filling  of  the  cylinders  completed.  A 
tap  placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cylinder  will  permit  this  filling  to  be  verified. 
Creosote  will  then  be  pushed  back  into  the  cylinder  until  the  quantity  absorbed  will 
have  reached  15  kilogrammes  per  sleeper,  in  each  partial  operation,  with  an  allowance 
of  one  kilogramme,  more  or  less.  Creosote  above  or  below  the  quality  of  15  kilo- 
grammes stipulated  above  will  be  added  or  deducted  at  the  price  stipulated  in  the 
tender. 

2.  Ruping  process. — The  preparation  itself  will  consist  in  the  injection  of  creo- 
sote in  the  sleeper  by  the  "ruping"  process  (French  patents  No.  319,758  and  3,751). 

The  plant  must  permit  to  measure  the  quantity  of  water  which  will  have  been 
given  up  by  the  sleepers  during  the  treatment. 

The  sleepers  will  be  laid  before  and  after  the  injection.  The  weighing  operations 
will  not  be  carried  out  in  every  case. 

At  the  end  of  the  treatment  the  average  absorption  of  creosote  must  be  of  7  kilo- 
grammes. A  discrepancy  of  one  kilogramme  more  or  less  will  be  tolerated  in  each 
partial  operation. 

CREOSOTE. 

Creosote  is  constituted  by  the  volatile  products  heavier  than  the  water  extracted 
from  the  distillation  of  gas  or  coke  tar. 

The  contractor  is  expected  to  inform  the  State  Railways  as  to  the  exact  origin  of 
each  of  his  supplies  of  creosote. 

This  creosote  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions: — 

1.  Be  completely  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  40  degrees  centigrade. 

2.  Have  at  50  degrees  centigrade  a  density  of  at  least  1,015  kilogrammes  per 
cubic  metre. 

3.  Be  dissoluble  in  benzine  and  leave  as  residue  only  a  proportion  in  weight  of 
one-half  per  cent  at  the  maximum. 

4.  Leave  a  deposit  of  10  per  cent  minimum  and  25  per  cent  maximum  of  naphtha 
or  other  solid  matter  at  the  temperature  of  15  degrees  centigrade. 

5.  Contain  at  least  6  per  cent  of  phenic  acid  or  other  similar  products  soluble  in 
sodium. 
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6.  Contain  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  water. 

The  contractor  must  submit -the  creosote  to  the  State  Railways  for  acceptance 
before  it  is  used.  To  this  end,  the  contractor  will  place  at  all  times  at  the  disposal  of 
the  representatives  of  the  State  Railways  the  instruments  and  products  necessary  to 
verify  summarily  that  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Besides,  samples  may  be  taken  for  analysis  by  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Railways. 

Creosote  reaching  the  plant  in  barrels  or  cisterns  can  be  liquified  by  a  direct 
steam  jet.  In  that  case,  creosote  will  be  placed  in  an  annex  tank  and  the  water  result- 
ing from  the  condensation  will  be  removed  after  elutriation.  This  annex  tank  will 
be  fitted  with  a  heating  apparatus  allowing  to  make  creosote  liquid  to  forward  it  to  the 
operating  tank. 

ASSAY. 

At  the  exit  from  the  cylinder  the  degree  of  permeation  of  creosote  will  be  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  gouge  soundings. 

If  need  be,  this  degree  of  permeation  will  be  verified  by  the  examination  of  cross- 
section  sawn  in  some  sleepers  which  appear  doubtful. 

Sleepers  thus  rendered  useless  will  be  charged  to  the  railway  system  when  the 
examination  will  demonstrate  that  the  sleepers  are  well  prepared.  In  the  contrary 
case,  the  sleepers  thus  lost  will  be  charged  to  the  contractor. 

Sleepers  put  aside  by  the  sounding  test  may  be  prepared  anew.  After  this  new 
preparation,  those  remaining  unsatisfactory  will  be  definitely  set  aside. 

CHECK  NAILS. 

After  being  prepared,  the  sleepers  accepted  will  be  fitted  by  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  contractor  with  two  check  nails  in  galvanized-iron  hammered  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  sleeper. 

PILING   OF  CREOSOTE  TIES. 

When  coming  out  of  the  cylinder,  the  sleepers  will  be  loaded  on  cars  or  deposited 
on  piles. 

In  the  last  case,  the  sleepers  will  be  laid  on  foundations  so  as  to  isolate  them  from 
ground  dampness. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  OPERATIONS. 

The  various  operations  of  cutting  and  preparing  the  sleepers  will  be  controlled 
in  a  permanent  manner  by  one  or  several  agents  of  the  State  Railways,  who  will  put 
down  on  a  control  sheet,  with  respect  to  the  preparation  information  permitting  t  > 
determine,  if  required,  the  monthly  reckoning  of  the  contractor. 

This  sheet  is  presented  daily  for  the  examination  of  the  contractor  or  his  repre- 
sentative for  the  acceptance  of  the  number  of  sleepers  prepared  and  creosote  absorbed 
with  the  privilege  of  future  corrections  if  need  be. 

ACCEPTANCE  AFTEB  CREOSOTING. 

After  they  are  prepared,  the  agents  of  the  State  Railways  will  mark  the  sleepers 

fulfilling  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  present  speei  licat  ions  with  a  special  brand 
at  their  two  ends  and  will  prepare  a  statement  of  provisional  acceptance  in  triplicate. 

This  statement  will  he  submitted  to  the  acceptance  of  the  contractor  or  hi-  repre- 
sentative. Two  copies  will  be  handed  to  the  contractor,  who  will  annex  one  to  the 
delivery  account  sent  to  the  consignee  of  the  sleepers. 
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PREMISES  FOR  THE  AGENTS. 

A  room,  with  an  independent  entrance,  will  be  reserved  on  the  premises  of  the 
treating  plant  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of .  the  agents  of  the  State  Railways.  It 
will  be  sufficiently  large  to  hold  at  least  two  employees  and  will  be  heated,  lighted  and 
kept  in  order  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor. 

REJECTED  SLEEPERS. 

Sleepers  rejected  during  the  course  of  the  various  operations  will  be  piled  up  on 
the  plant  and  the  contractor  will  not  be  able  to  remove  them  or  dispose  of  them  during 
the  length  of  the  contract  without  the  authorization  of  the  agent  of  the  State  Railways. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  CREOSOTE  SLEEPERS. 

All  the  transportation  charges  relating  to  the  untreated  and  creosoted  sleepers 
tmn -ported  over  the  State  system  or  otherwise  will  be  chargeable  to  the  contractor. 

DEFINITE  ACCEPTANCE. 

Sleepers  will  be  again  examined  when  unloaded  at  the  places  of  delivery. 

No  delay  of  guarantee  being  stipulated,  the  definite  acceptance  will  be  made  at 
the  time  of  this  examination. 

The  sleepers  pronounced  defective  will  be  held  at  the  point  of  delivery  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  contractor  and  his  account  will  be  consequently  corrected. 

SPLIT  SLEEPERS. 

At  any  given  time  until  the  definite  acceptance  of  the  State  Railways  expressly 
reserve  the  right  to  refuse  split  ties;  however,  sleepers  of  regular  grain  whose  cracks 
will  not  be  more  than  38  centimetres  beginning  from  the  ends,  may  be  accepted  after 
they  have  been  fitted  by  the  contractor  with  bolts  or  sound-holes. 

DELAYS  AND  POINT  OF  DELIVERY. 

The  delays  and  point  of  delivery  are  indicated  in  the  contract  or  tender. 

AMOUNTS  FOR  DELAYS. 

The  rate  of  the  amounts  set  aside  for  delays  in  delivery,  stipulated  in  article  21 
of  clauses  and  general  conditions,  is  fixed  in  the  contract  tender. 


JAPANESE  TRADE  AND  THE  AUSTRALIAN  MARKET. 

To  supplement  the  article  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  595,  under  the 
heading  "  Japanes  Efforts  to  Capture  trade  with  Australia,"  there  is  now  published 
in  the  Japan  s  Times  a  gist  of  the  official  report,  which  has  recently  been  presented 
to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  Japan  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Browne.  This  gentleman,  it  will  be  remembered  was  the  Australian 
commissioner,  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  Government  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  factory  conditions  and  the  prospects  of  trade  development  with  Australia. 
The  report  evinces  many  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  Japan,  and   will    doubtless   commend  itself  to  Canadians,  and 
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more  particularly  that  part  of  the  report  which  points  out  the  openings  in  Australia 
for  Japanese  goods,  not  a  few  of  which  Canadian  exporting  houses  can  offer  in  the 
same  market.    A  resume  of  the  report  is  presented  herewith : — 

UP-TO-DATE  FACTORIES. 

"  The  factories  I  visited/'  says  Mr.  Browne,  "  are  too  numerous  to  give  each  a 
detailed  report,  but  many  cannot  be  passed  over  without  special  comment  on  their 
methods,  up-to-date  machinery,  and  magnitude  of  works.  I  soon  discovered  that  not 
only  is  Australia  almost  unknown  to  your  manufacturers,  but  that  we  know  very 
little  of  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  your  wonderful  country,  and  that  closer 
intercourse  would  be  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

NOT  BEST  REPUTATION. 

"  Japan  commercially,"  I  regret  to  say,  does  not  bear  the  best  reputation  for 
executing  business.  Inferior  goods,  irregularity,  and  indifferent  shipments  have 
caused  no  end  of  worry.  I  discovered  the  reason  of  some  of  these  happenings. 
Samples  being  obtained  from  small  makers  and  receipt  of  large  orders  he  could  not 
execute  caused  the  distribution  of  the  orders  amongst  other  makers  without  a  standard 
for  quality  and  finish.  The  method  of  inspection  was  faulty.  Evidently  the  inspectors 
were  not  in  unison  with  the  standard  required  or  possibly  no  inspection  was  provided. 
Consequently  goods  were  shipped  that  were  worthless.  Until  the  inspectors  are 
brought  into  line  these  faults  will  occur  and  the  manufacturer's  reputation  is  at  stake. 
The  exporter  is  to  blame,  as  he  should  protect  his  clients  in  Australia  who  place  their 
business  with  him. 

COMPETITION  AMONGST  EXPORTERS. 

"  Competition  amongst  exporters  has  caused  manufacturers  to  reduce  the  quality, 
as  many  times  I  have  been  told  samples  are  given  and  a  price  offered  and  the  manu- 
facturers have  had  to  do  their  best  to  produce  the  articles  for  the  money  This  sort 
of  dishonest  competition  was  carried  on  in  Germany  for  many  years  until  the  manu- 
facturers began  to  learn  they  were  being  exploited  by  unscrupulous  merchants 

THE  MIDDLEMEN. 

"  From  my  experience  in  the  factories  I  found  the  prices  reasonable,  but  in  most 
cases  the  goods  had  to  pass  through  several  hands  which  make  them  too  high,  conse- 
quently quality  had  to  suffer  to  meet  price.  The  output  is  the  great  factor  for  price 
and  quality,  but,  unfortunately,  the  manufacturer  in  most  cases  does  not  command 
his  output  because  he  has  to  deal  through  a  second  party  who  accepts  any  business  as 
long  as  he  makes  his  profit.  While  this  unfortunate  position  prevails  the  trade  will 
be  reduced  accord i ugly. 

FALSE  PROSPERITY. 

"At  the  present  time  Japan  is  enjoying  a  false  prosperity  as  to  our  trade.  It  is 
not)  because  the  goods,  quality  and  prices  are  all  they  should  be,  it  is  because  wo 
must  have  goods  and  you  are  the  only  market  at  present,  but  unless  you  establish 
your  reputation  for  commercial  integrity  once  the  war  is  over  you  will  drop  back 
into  the  position  you  had  previously. 

"The  present  opportunity  lies  not  in  abnormal  profits  but  in  the  magnitude  oi 
sales,  not  in  the  chance  to  got  rich  quirk  but  in  the  means  to  establish  yoftrselvea 
with  us  and  by  this  menus  keep  your  factories  going  and  hind  future  business. 
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CHEAP  LABOUR. 

"  My  impression  as  to  your  cheap  labour  was  soon  disillusioned  when  I  saw  your 
pi  ople  a1  work.  No  doubt  they  are  low  paid  but  the  return  is  equally  so;  to  see  your 
men  at  work  made  me  feel  that  you  are  a  very  satisfied,  easy-going  race  who  reckon 
tyne  is  no  object.  When  T  spoke  to  some  managers  they  informed  me  that  it  was 
imjpossible  to  change  the  habits  of  national  heritage.  It  may  be  so,  but  my  idea  is 
that  the  reformation  is  to  begin  at  the  head  of  affairs.  First-class  organizers  with 
good  foremen  could  lick  your  young  men  into  shape  in  a  few  years  The  old  man  must 
I  •  iefl  to  finish  in  his  own  style,  as  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time  and  money  to  try  to 
reform  him;  but  in  your  young  men,  especially  the  Technical  College  students,  many 
hundreds  of  whom  1  have  met,  is  the  material  which  is  going  to  raise  the  commercial 
and  economic  standard  of  Japan  if  they  are  properly  handled. 

TOO  CONSERVATIVE  METHODS. 

"  First-class  managers  who  not  alone  are  experts  in  their  trade  but  judges  of 
i  haracter  and  understand  how  to  handle  men  are  required  to  wake  things  up  and 
get  out  of  the  go-as-you-please  style  that  seems  universal  at  present.  The  improved 
and  :-cientinc  machinery  you  meet  with  in  every  plant  of  any  importance  shows  the 
desire  to  get  up  to  date,  but  the  raw  material  of  labour  has  been  altogether  neglected. 
Germany's  great  success  was  her  applied  science  to  production,  and  in  Australia, 
where  labour  is  united  and  wages  paid  upon  a  high  scale,  science  has  to  be  applied 
to  obtain  sufficient  production  to  prevent  prohibitive  costs.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if 
the  reformation  is  begun  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  men  competent  to  handle  labour, 
who  have  had  foreign  experience,  the  result  would  be  apparent  in  a  very  few  years. 
The  apathy  and  procrastination  at  present  apparent  are  fatal  to  any  business  which 
has  competition. 

THE  MUSEUMS. 

":  During  my  travels  I  was  surprised  at  the  first-class  local  museums  in  each  town 
ior  the  exhibition  of  local  produce  of  foreign  samples.  If  your  goods  were  exhibited 
in  other  countries  as  is  done  in  some  of  your  cities  you  should  reap  enormous  benefits. 
There  are  many  of  your  goods  that  only  require  representation  to  obtain  business 
Possibly  slight  alterations  or  additions  might  be  required  which  could  easily  be  com- 
plied with  and  your  originalities  would  receive  attention,  whereas  at  present  your 
manufacturers  are  busy  imitating  the  goods  of  other  countries. 

SOME  CREDIT. 

"  Great  credit  is  due  to  your  officers  in  charge  of  Industrial  Departments  for 
their  continuous  labour  for  the  betterment  of  the  people  of  the  district  with  which 
they  are  connected,  and  the  courteous  manner  in  which  they  carry  out  their  duties. 
I  consider  my  trip  among  the  manufacturers  has  awakened  their  interest  in  our 
Australian  market,  and  I  trust  my  work  will  be  completed  by  the  continuation  of  the 
mission  by  bringing  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  more  direct  contact  to  their  mutual 
benefit  and  to  the  general  prosperity  of  Japan." 

LINES  OF  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  Commissioner  then  attaches  individual  comments  upon  many  matters  "1 
importance  to  the  success  of  Japanese  manufacturers,  and  concludes  his  voluminous 
report: — The  following  list  of  articles  produced  by  you  are  of  everyday  sale  in 
Australia  and  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand:  Rice,  rape  seed,  linseed,  hemp  seed, 
onions,  ginger,  dried  chillies,  insect  powder,  oils  of  all  description,  straw  plaits,  wood 
and  chip  braids,  wood  manufacures,  fans,  lead  pencils,  baten  lace  and  crochet  work, 
copying  paper,  leather  boards,  vegetable  wax,  cotton  waste,  fishing  nets,  kimonos, 
drawn  thread  work,  tagal  braids,  cement,  bamboo  poles  for  furniture,  timber,  soy, 
drugs,  cotton  wadding  and  straw  boards. 
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CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 

A  memorandum  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Customs,  under  date  of 
September  3,  which  presents  a  consolidated  list  of  contraband  of  war.  It  is  stated  thai 
the  list  of  Absolute  Contraband  and  Conditional  Contraband,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Proclamations  by  the  King,  23rd  December,  1914,  11th  March,  1915,  27th  May,  1915, 
and  20th  August,  1915,  is  as  hereinafter  stated.  Such  Contraband  is  prohibited  from 
exportation  when  for  enemy  use  or  destination. 

ABSOLUTE  CONTRABAND. 

1.  Arms  of  all  kinds,  including  arms  for  sporting  purposes,  and  their  distinctly  a 
component  parts. 

2.  Projectiles,  charges,  and  cartridges  of  all  kinds,  and  their  distinctive  component 
parts. 

3.  Powder  and  explosives  specially  prepared  for  use  in  war. 

4.  Ingredients  of  explosives,  viz. :  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  glycerine,  acetone, 
calcium  acetate,  sulphur,  potassium  nitrate,  the  fractions  of  the  distillation  products 
of  coal  tar  between  benzol  and  cresol  inclusive,  analine,  methylaniline,  dimethylaniline, 
ammonium  perehlorate,  sodium  perchlorate,  sodium  chlorate,  barium  chlorate, 
ammonium  nitrate,  cyanamide,  potassium  chlorate,  calcium  nitrate,  mercury. 

5.  Resinous  products,  camphor  and  turpentine  (oil  and  spirit). 

6.  Gun  mounting-,  limber  boxes,  limbers,  military  wagons,  field  forges,  and  their 
distinctive  component  parts. 

7.  Range-finders  and  their  distinctive  component  parts. 

8.  Clothing  and  equipment  of  a  distinctively  military  character. 

9.  Saddle,  draught,  and  pack  animals  suitable  for  use  in  war. 

10.  All  kinds  of  harness  of  a  distinctively  military  character. 

11.  Articles  of  camp  equipment  and  their  distinctive  component  parts. 

12.  Armour  plates. 

13.  Ferro  alloys,  including  ferro-tungsten,  ferro-molybdenum,  ferro-manganese, 
ferro-vanadium,  ferro-chrome. 

14.  The  following  metals: — Tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  nickel,  selenium, 
cobalt,  haematite  pig-iron,  manganese. 

15.  The  following  ores: — Wolframite,  scheelite,  molybdenite,  manganese  ore,  nickel 
ere,  chrome  ore,  haematite  iron  ore,  zinc  ore,  lead  ore,  bauxite. 

1G.  Aluminium,  alumnia  and  salts  of  aluminium. 

17.  Antimony,  together  with  the  sulphides  and  oxides  of  antimony. 

18.  Copper,  unwrouglit  and  part  wrought,  and  copper  wire. 
1!).  Lead,  pig,  sheet,  or  pipe 

20.  Barbed  wire,  and  implements  for  fixing  and  cutting  the  same. 

21.  Warships,  including  boats  and  their  distinctive  component  parts  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  can  be  only  used  on  a  vessel  of  war. 

22.  Submarine  sound  signalling  apparatus. 

23.  Aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons,  and  aircraft  of  all  kinds,  and  their  component 
parts,  together  with  accessories  and  articles  recognizable  and  intended  for  USG  in  con- 
nection with  balloons  and  aircraft. 

24.  Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts. 

25.  Tires  for  motor  vehicles  and  for  cycles,  together  with  articles  or  materials 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  tires. 
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26.  Rubber  (including  raw,  waste,  and  reclaimed  rubber)  and  goods  made  wholly 
of  rubber. 

27.  Iron  pyrites. 

28.  Mineral  oils  and  motor  spirit,  except  lubricating  oils. 

29.  Cmplements  and  apparatus  designed  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  for  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  arms,  or  war  material  for  use  on  land 
and  sea. 

Tin,  chloride  of  tin,  tin  ore. 
Castor  oil. 
Paraffin  wax. 
Copper  iodide. 
*Lubri  cants. 

Hides  of  cattle,  buffaloes,  and  horses;  skins  of  calves,  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  and  deer; 
leather,  undressed  or  dressed,  suitable  for  saddlery,  harness,  military  boots  or  military 
clothing. 

Ammonia  and  its  salts  whether  simple  or  compound;  ammonia  liquor;  urea,  aniline, 
and  their  compounds. 

Raw  wool,  wool  tops  and  noils  and  woollen  and  worsted  yarns. 

Toluol  and  mixtures  of  toluol  whether  derived  from  coal  tar,  petroleum  or  any  other 
source,  lathes  and  other  machines  or  machine  tools  capable  of  being  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  maps  and  plans  of  any  place  within  the  territory  of 
any  belligerent  or  within  the  area  of  military  operations  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to 
one  inch  or  on  any  larger  scale  and  reproductions  on  any  scale  by  photography  or 
otherwise  of  such  maps  or  plans; 

Raw  cotton,  cotton  linters,  cotton  waste  and  cotton  yarns. 

"The  term  "  lubricants  "  in  the  list  of  absolute  contraband  contained  in  the  Royal 
Proclamation  aforementioned  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  following  lubricating 
materials : — ■ 

Mineral  oils,  jellies,  or  greases  of  all  kinds,  pure  or  compounded ;  graphite,  natural 
or  artificial. 

Vegetable  lubricating  oils  and  fats  of  all  kinds,  and  resin  greases,  and  their 
mixtures ; 

All  animal  oils  and  fats  for  use  as  lubricants,  and  their  mixtures; 

Whale  oil  (train,  bludder,  sperm),  seal  or  shark  oil,  and  fish  oil  generally;  and 

Mixtures  or  compounds  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

CONDITIONAL  CONTRABAND. 

1.  Foodstuffs. 

2.  Forage  and  feeding  stuffs  for  animals. 

3.  Clothing,  fabrics  for  clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes  suitable  for  use  in  war. 

4.  Gold  and  silver  in  coin  or  bullion;  paper  money. 

5.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  other  than  motor  vehicles,  available  for  use  in  war,  and 
their  component  parts. 

6.  Vessels,  craft,  and  boats  of  all  kinds;  floating  docks,  parts  of  docks,  and  their 
component  parts. 

7.  Railway  materials,  both  fixed  and  rolling  stock,  and  materials  for  telegraphs, 
wireless  telegraphs  and  telephones. 

8.  Fuel,  other  than  mineral  oils.  Lubricants. 

9.  Powder  and  explosives  not  specially  prepared  for  use  in  war. 

10.  Horseshoes  and  shoeing  materials. 

11.  Harness  and  saddlery. 

12.  Hides  of  all  kinds,  dry  or  wet;  pigskins,  raw  or  dressed;  leather,  undressed 
or  dressed,  suitable  for  saddlery,  harness  or  military  boots. 

13.  Field  glasses,  telescopes,  chronometers,  and  all  kinds  of  nautical  instruments. 
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Tanning  substances  of  all  kinds  (including  extracts  for  use  in  tanning). 

The  terms  "  foodstuffs "  and  "  feeding  stuffs  for  animals "  in  the  list  of  condi- 
tional contraband  contained  in  the  Royal  Proclamation  aforementioned  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  oleaginous  seeds,  nuts  and  kernels;  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 
fats  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine ;  and  cakes  and  meals  made  from 
oleaginous  seeds,  nuts  and  kernels. 

Linseed  oil  is  to  be  treated  as  conditional  contraband. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

THE    TASMANIAN  MARKET. 

Tasmania  is  inclined  to  become  an  industrial  instead  of  an  agricultural  country. 
Farmers  are  more  inclined  to  go  in  for  fruit  cultivation  for  export  than  to  grow 
cereals.  The  season  of  1913-14  showed  a  decrease  in  the  grain  yield  from  3,636,719  to 
2,433,870  bushels.  New  orchards  have  been  planted  and  are  being  planted  at  the  rate 
of  about  2,000  acres  per  annum.  Jam  factories  are  springing  up  everywhere  and 
greatly  assisting  farmers  in  the  cultivation  of  berries.  Not  less  than  2,000,000  cases 
of  berries  were  sent  to  Australia  and  other  markets.  Quite  enormous  quantities  of 
apples  are  used  in  the  cider  and  jam  factories.  The  live  stocks  are  decreasing  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  pastures.  Mining,  always  a  source  of  wealth  in  Tasmania,  has  lately 
shown  signs  of  heavy  decrease.  The  Government  has  recently  stepped  in  to  assist  the 
Reaconsfield  coal  mine,  but  this  interference  turned  out  to  be  very  costly,  and  it  had 
to  be  given  up.  We  believe,  that  the  future  of  Tasmania  is  closely  combined  with 
tourist  traffic.  It  is  a  country  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  and  will  undoubtedly  in 
years  to  come  attract  people  from  every  part  of  the  globe.  However,  the  hotel  accom- 
modation could  certainly  be  improved.  Tourist  offices  in  the  various  towns  have  been 
opened  by  the  Government.  We  would  advise  the  Government  to  send  an  expert  to 
study  the  Panama  Canal  Zones  Tropical  Hotel.  If  similar  hotels  could  be  started  in 
Tasmania  a  great  income  would  undoubtedly  be  derived  from  such  an  enterprise. 
Among  the  chief  articles  of  import  are  soft  goods,  boots,  cement,  twines,  chemicals, 
agricultural  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  manufactured  metal,  paints  and 
varnish,  timber,  and  automobiles.  During  1914  automobiles  to  the  value  of  £56,926 
were  imported,  mostly  from  America,  as  the  American  low-priced  automobile  is  with- 
out competition.  Although  Tasmania  is  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  dependent  on 
outside  sources  for  a  very  large  quantity  of  foodstuffs.  During  last  year  American 
merchants  got  in  well  with  the  local  traders  and  seemed  inclined  to  grant  credit. 
Recently,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  of  shortening  the  credit,  and  British  exporters 
might  advantageously  step  in. — (Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Beview.) 
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BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


The  Canadian  1 1  ii2.li  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return 
of  the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  July,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 
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JAPANESE  OPENING  FOR  CONFECTIONERY. 

Iii  1914  Japan  imported  271,047  pounds  of  confectionery,  cakes,  jam,  and  fruit; 
jelly  having  an  aggregate  value  of  $47,187.  Of  these  imports  Great  Britain  supplied 
198,838  pounds  (value  $31,697)  and  the  United  States  40,132  pounds  (value  $8,787). 

Great  Britain's  dominance  of  the  market  is  due  to  large  importations  of  cakes 
and  jams  from  that  country.  In  candies  alone  the  United  .States  makes  a  more  favour- 
able showing.  American  candies,  when  fresh,  are  cossidered  superior  to  those  of  other 
countries,  but  the  more  careful  methods  of  packing  employed  by  manufacturers  in  other 
countries  prevent  rapid  deterioration  and  their  products  are  in  greater  favour  with 
dealers. 

The  warm  and  humid  summer  climate  of  Japan  calls  for  special  care  in  packing 
candies — chocolates  especially.    European  shippers  wrap  each  bonbon  in  tinfoil  and 
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pack  the  confections  in  small  tin  boxes  or  cans,  with  a  layer  of  paper  shavings  at  top 
and  bottom.  By  using  containers  of  small  size  the  candies  are  saved  from  being 
crushed. 

In  contrast  to  this  the  American  manufacturer  uses  the  same  container  employed 
for  the  home  market,  and  the  practice  of  packing  several  layers  of  bonbons  one  upon 
the  other  detracts  considerably  from  the  appearance  of  the  candies  if  the  weather  has 
been  warm  enough  to  soften  them  to  any  extent.  The  same  is  true  if  the  shipment 
has  been  placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  when  deterioration  starts 
before  the  goods  reach  Japan.  Under  the  best  conditions  the  candies  in  the  lower 
layers  are  often  stuck  together,  and  in  many  cases  the  chocolate  coating  is  broken 
and  the  fondant  spoiled  by  hardening. 

To  do  away  with  these  drawbacks  candies  should  be  packed  in  boxes  of  one  layer 
only,  and  if  not  in  tin  boxes  at  least  in  packages  carefully  protected  by  waxed  cover- 
ings from  the  effects  of  the  humid  atmosphere. 

The  demand  for  the  finer  grades  of  candies  in  Yokohama  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  foreign  population,  which  numbers,  exclusive  of  Chinese,  about  G,000. 
This  community  has,  however,  a  somewhat  larger  purchasing  power  than  a  com- 
munity of  the  same  size  would  have  in  America.  r 

The  Japanese,  though  as  a  race  fond  of  sweets,  are  not  especially  fond  of  rich 
sweets.  Their  confectionery  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  sugar  than  is  the  case  in 
America.  There  is  a  duty  of  32  yen  per  100  kin  ($12.05  per  100  pounds),  including 
receptacles,  on  confectionery  and  cakes,  and  on  jams,  fruit  jellies,  etc.,  a  duty  of  IT. 50 
yen  per  100  kin  ($6.59  per  100  pounds).  In  competing  with  the  domestic  product  it 
would  be  necessary  to  select  candies  which  could  be  retailed  in  spite  of  the  duty  at 
$0.15  to  $0.40  a  pound,  and  which  would  keep  well  in  inexpensive  containers. — 
{United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  ITALIAN  TRADE. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  excellent  opening  for  British  manufactured  goods 
in  the  Italian  market.  Articles  appearing  in  the  Italian  press,  of  which  wc  have 
received  particulars  from  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy,  emphasize  this 
fact  and  demonstrate  the  keenest  desire  on  the  part  of  our  Allies  to  slacken,  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  cast  off  entirely,  the  commercial  shackles  which  the  Germans,  with 
wonderful  patience  and  ability,  have  riveted  upon  Italy.  Germany  has1  conquered 
Italy  commercially,  not  only  by  adapting  her  goods,  prices  and  terms  of  payment  to 
the  needs  of  the  market,  but  especially  by  men  whom  she  has  distributed  broadcast 
in  the  banks,  factories,  commercial  houses,  and  in  the  very  life  of  the  country.  In 
1895  Germany  held  a  modest  position  amongst  the  nations  exporting  to  Italy,  while 
in  1913  she  had  attained  absolute  pre-eminence  with  a  total  value  of  goods  sold  of 
003,000,000  lire,  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  behind  with  a  total  of  only  591,000,000 
lire,  including  coal  valued  at  338,000,000  lire.  The  Italians  are  anxious  to  transfer 
to  Great  Britain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  trade  hitherto  done  by  Germany,  and  tihe 
time  to  realize  that  desirable  object  is  now,  because  after  the  war  German  competi- 
tion will  undoubtedly  be  renewed  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  fear  is,  however, 
expressed  in  Italy  that  British  manufacturers  and  exporters  do  not  know  how  bo  take 
advantage  of  the  present  favourable  opportunity.  In  this  connection  a  writer  in  the 
Italian  press  has  recently  pointed  out  that,  if  England  wishes  to  meel  German  com- 
petition in  Italy,  she  must  send  men,  men  and  more  men,  to  carry  out  her  policy  of 
commercial  penetration.  Some  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  from  the  Italian 
point  of  view,  are  the  following: — The  system  of  weights  and  measures  us<n1  in 
England  should  be  replaced  by  the  metric  system  without  further  lo8S  of  time,  at  any 
rate  as  far  as  catalogues  for  Italy  are  concerned.  The  mode  of  payment  m-nerall.\ 
insisted  upon  by  British  firms  should  he  modified;  it  is  too  great  a  handicap  to  expect 
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to  be  paid  in  advance,  or  against  documents  in  England,  while  Germany  concedes 
easy  credit  terms.  This  obstacle,  it  is  suggested,  could  in  a  great  measure  be  removed 
by  the  establishmenl  in  Italy  of  a  British  bank,  when  it  would  be  possible  to  foster 
British  trade  in  Italy;  without  such  a  financial  organization,  which  should  be  really 
lommercial  and  look  after  Anglo-Italian  trade,  it  is  felt  that  progress  will  be  very 
dilHenlt,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  hoped  that  Great  Britain  will  adapt  herself  to  the 
i  eds  and  requirements  of  the  Italian  market,  applying  thereto  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Germans  with  such  undeniable  success,  and  the  conviction  is  expressed  that 
■a  start  should  be  made  at  once,  not  at  the  end  of  the  war  when  German  competition 
will  again  be  rife.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  market  in  Italy  for 
British  goods*  and  although,  of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the  conduct  of  trade  at  the 
present  time  is  somewhat  difficult,  there  is  every  reason  why  exporters  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  Allies 
lor  an  extension  of  Anglo-Italian  commercial  relations. — (The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Journal.) 

THE  MARKET  OF  ALGERIA. 

The  war  has  naturally  affected'  Algeria  considerably,  but,  being  an  agricultural 
country,  there  has  been  less  disorganization  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Building  operations  and  development  work  are,  of  course,  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
mobilization  of  so  many  of  the  skilled  workmen  has  caused  some  enterprises  to  be 
abandoned  till  after  the  war,  and  the  same  may  be  stated  with  regard  to  the  small  manu- 
facturing industries.  Mining,  especially  for  iron  ore,  has,  however,  been  continued 
briskly,  most  of  the  ore  being  shipped  to  England.  Zinc  and  lead  mining  has  been  more 
unfavourably  affected,  in  spite  of  the  high  price  of  zinc.  The  chief  reasons  for  the 
latter  are  the  high  freight  rates  and  the  closing  of  the  valuable  German  and  Belgian 
markets,  while  many  of  the  reducing  plants  in  France  have  been  closed  down. 

The  total  effect,  however,  has  been  to  modify  rather  than  to  destroy  Algerian  trade. 
The  necessity  for  economy,  and  for  reducing  expenses  so  far  as  is  practicable,  has  been 
recognized  in  Algeria  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  demand  is 
mainly  for  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  especially  in  regard  to  foodstuffs  and  goods  for 
domestic  consumption.  Luxuries  are  not  required.  In  foodstuffs  the  chief  needs  are 
wheat,  barley,  sugar,  dried  vegetables,  and  rice,  and  among  other  articles,  there  is 
still  a  good,  and  in  some  cases  an  increasing,  demand  for  hardware,  iron  goods,  glass- 
ware, window  glass,  stationery,  leather,  fine  leather  goods,  chemical  products,  and  optical 
goods.  In  regard  to  machinery,  expensive  plants  are  not  wanted.  Indeed,  even  in 
agricultural  machinery  it  is  likely  that  only  exchange  parts  will  be  required  until 
conditions  resume  the  normal.  As  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  market,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  1914  Algeria  imported  agricultural  machinery  to  £270,000;  motor  vehicles. 
£610,000;  general  machinery,  £606,000;  machinery  parts,  £270,000;  steel  bars  and  wire. 
£370.000;  other  metal  goods,  £740,000;  paper  and  paper  goods,  £670,000;  cotton  goods, 
£1,800,000;  soap,  £320,000;  clothing,  £560,000;  and  wood  manufactures,  £720,000. 

A  changed  trade  has  naturally  brought  with  it  changed  trade  terms;  and,  while 
Algerian  firms  have  in  the  past  usually  demanded  six  months'  credit,  especially  from 
French  and  German  houses,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Algerian  importers  of  standing 
recognize  this  as  much  as  any,  also  the  need  among  foreign  shippers  for  prudence  and 
care,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  prepared  to  pay  cash  against  documents  when  the  goods 
are  delivered.  At  the  moment  there  are  indications  that  Algeria's  trade  with  foreign 
countries  will  show  but  steady  increase  during  the  next  few  months;  bnt  the  future 
progress  of  the  country  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  measure  of  success  which  the 
Allies  achieve  in  the  war.  A  very  great  deal  of  French  capital  is  invested  in  Algeria, 
and  if  all  goes  well  the  further  development  of  the  Colony's  resources  by  French 
enterprise  is  certain,  and  renewed  commercial  prosperity  will  ensure.    It  is  true  that 
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about  two-thirds  of  the  trade  of  the  country  is  with  France,  but  even  so,  there  is  a  large 
margin  for  other  countries,  for  the  imports  are  valued  at  over  £26,000,000  annually. — 
{British  Export  Gazette.) 

BRITISH  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  July,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Sweden  

Denmark  

Netherlands. . .  ., .  . 

France  

United  States  

Columbia.   

Chile  

Uruguay  

Argentine  Republic 

Madagascar  

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Natal  

Australia: 

South  Australia. . 

Victoria  

New  South  Wales 

Queensland  

New  Zealand  

Canada.  

Deduct  to  correct: 

China  

Uruguay  

Victoria  

New  South  Wales 
Queensland  .... 
New  Zealand .  . 


Beef. 


1914. 


Cwts. 

3G6 

146 
13 
50 


65, 
542, 


596 

35i; 


053 
235 
733 
404 
479 


784,491 


553 
244 


783,094 


1915. 


Cwts. 


66 

187,832 
25 

38,334 
514,252 
10,414 
409 
5,595 

551 
8,634 
16,614 
155,743 
50,624 
1,463 


989,556 


493 


989,063 


Mutton. 


1914. 


Cwts. 

329 

9,770 
184 


22,398 
2,418 
110,353 


450 
4,487 
8,472 
362,114 


520,975 


3,849 


517,126 


1915. 


Cwts. 


6,665 
6 

385 

45,795 
4,341 
130,244 


24,502 
6,905 
175,328 


1  12,(156 


25,996 
433 
821 


414,806 


Pork. 


1914. 


Cwts. 

255 
345 
22,683 

58 


51 


23,395 
20 


23,375 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  VENEZUELA. 

H.  M.  Vice-Consul  at  Caracas  reports  that  it  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  the 
trade  returns  of  Venezuela  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1914,  should  show  a  decrease, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  1912-13  was  a  boom  year.  The  United  Kingdom  now  occupies 
the  second  place  in  the  list  of  countries  supplying  Venezuela,  having  been  displaced 
from  the  premier  place  since  1911  by  the  United  States.  In  textiles  Hritish  predomi- 
nance is  well  maintained,  but  in  hardware  ground  is  being  lost.  During  the  last  few 
years  considerable  development  has  taken  place  in  the  importation  of  motor  cars  and 
accessories.  The  reduction  in  1909  of  the  high  duty  on  gasoline  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  importation  of  motor  cars,  with  the  residt  that  to-day  there  are  over  100  cars 
in  the  country,  and  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  About  85  per  Cen1  are  "I 
American  origin,  the  remaining  being  mainly  of  French  make.  Tin1  number  of 
"British  ears  in  Venezuela  is  very  small.    The  demand  is  for  a  Light,  cheap  car,  not 
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i  sceeding  £300  in  price,  but  the  proportion  of  expensive  cars  imported  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  will  no  doubt  increase  more  rapidly  according  as  the  roads  are 
improved. 

Drugs  and  medicines  occupy  a  very  high  position  in  the  list  of  Venezuelan  imports, 
and  the  amount  of  patent  medicines  consumed  in  the  country  is  astonishing.  Almost 
every  streel  corner  in  Caracas  has  its  drug  store,  and  the  number  of  such  stores  testifies 
to  the  thriving  business  done.  In  1913-14  drugs  and  medicines  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  £139,984,  but  of  this  total  only  £13,880  worth  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  bulk  is  supplied  by  the  United  States,  followed  at  some  distance  by  France  and 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  being  fourth;  yet  British  medicines  are  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  at  Caracas,  and  are  always  preferred  when  obtainable.  A  little  more 
e  toft  on  the  part  of  British  manufacturers,  with  a  liberal  distribution  of  samples  among 
the  three  or  four  leading  chemists,  would  result  in  a  great  expansion  of  British  trade  in 
these  goods. 

The  bulk  of  ironware,  including  enamelled  ware  for  household  use,  has  hitherto 
come  from  Germany,  but  the  present  war  affords  British  manufacturers  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  substituting  British  wares.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  German 
goods  should  be  preferred,  except  that  German  manufacturers  pay  more  attention 
than  do  British  firms  to  the  packing  of  goods.  Seeing  that  duties  are  levied  on  gross 
weight,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  cases  in  which  goods  are  packed  should  be  as 
light  as  possible  without,  however,  sacrificing  strength.  H.M.  Vice-Consul  states  that 
he  has  heard  it  asserted  that  the  freight  rates  of  German  steamship  lines  were  lower 
than  those  of  British  lines,  but  comparison  of  the  freight  tables  showed  that  the 
German  rates  were  slightly  higher.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  German  lines  refunded 
annually  to  every  shipper  of  goods  by  their  steamers  20  per  cent  of  the  freight  paid 
him  during  the  year.  If  such  were  the  case,  the  German  shipper  did  really  pay  lower 
freights  than  his  British  rival,  and  was,  therefore,  able  to  sell  his  goods  at  correspond- 
ingly lower  prices. 

The  great  progress  of  American  competition  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  United  States  and  to  facilities  of  communication.  The  Venezuelan  buyer 
can  order  and  obtain  his  goods  so  much  quicker  than  from  Europe,  and  the  saving  in 
freights,  especially  in  the  case  of  machinery,  is  considerable.  Moreover,  American 
firms  send  representatives  to  Venezuela  periodically  td  seek  business  and  to  establish 
local  agencies,  whereas  British  firms  are  generally  content  with  writing  to  local  firms, 
and  now  and  then  asking  them  to  act  as  agents.  In  fact,  Venezuelan  firms  are  rarely 
willing  to  act  as  agents  for  foreign  firms.  There  are  commission  agents  at  Caracas 
whose  sole  business  it  is  to  represent  foreign  firms,  and  it  is  with  these  that  British 
firms  should  communicate. 

By  a  more  thorough  study  of  local  requirements  and  business  methods,  British 
manufacturers  may  still  recover  the  ground  lost  to  the  United  States.  Business  at 
Caracas  is  done  on  the  basis  of  six  months'  credit,  interest  being  charged  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  date  of  invoice.  In  the  drug  trade,  however,  credit  is 
given  without  any  interest  being  charged,  even  for  as  long  as  nine  months. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America  (Head  Office,  9  Bishopsgate,  London. 
E.C.),  has  opened  a  branch  at  Caracas.—  (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

GRAIN  ELEVATOR  DEVELOPMENT  IN  (RUSSIA. 

A  plan  was  adopted  in  1911  to  construct  in  the  provinces  of  Orenburg,  Ufa,  Samara. 
Simbirsk,  Tambof,  and  Voronezh,  and  in  the  Don  Cossack  Territory  84  grain  elevators, 
with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  1,062,000  short  tons.  During  the  second  half  of  1911 
the  construction  of  the  elevators  wTas  begun,  and  by  January  1,  1913,  three  elevators 
were  completed  and  opened  for  operations  which  had  an  aggregate  capacity  of  45,000 
short  tons  of  heavy  grain.  During  1913,  six  more  elevators  were  opened,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  58,000  tons,  and  during  1914,  12  elevators,  with  a  capacity  of  129,000  tons. 
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It  has  been  necessary  to  change  some  of  the  plans,  and  the  total  number  of 
elevators  now  projected  is  81,  with  a  capacity  of  1,031,000  tons,  of  which  21  were  in 
operation  on  January  1,  1915.  The  location  and  capacity  of  the  elevators  in  opera- 
tion on  that  date  are  shown  in  the  following1  table : — 

Location. 


Tambof  Province —  Short  tons. 

Griazy  station   31,000 

Torbejevo  station   9,000 

Tambof   14,000 

Mordovo   11,000 

Tokarevka   11,000 

Voronezh  Province — 

Valouiki  station   9,000 

Lisski  station   9,000 

Talovaia  station   9,000 

Samara  Province — 

Tolkai  station   5,000 

Abdulin  station   13,000 

Buguruslan   11,000 

Neprik  station   5,000 

Bogatoe  station   5,000 

Sorotchinsk  station   13,000 

Bugulma  station.  .   .  .   11,000 

Don  Cossack  Territory — 

Millerovo  station   11,000 

Saratof  Province — 

Ekaterinovka  station  ,   9,000 

Serdobsk  station   9,000 

Balancfa  station  ,   14,000 

Orenburg  Province — 

Platovka  station   11,000 

Penza  Province — 

Saransk  station   14,000 


Twelve  elevators,  of  131,000  tons  capacity,  were  to  be  opened  during  the  first  half 
of  1915,  and  thus,  for  the  harvest  of  1915,  the  State  Bank  was  to  have  at  its  disposal 
33  elevators,  with  a  total  capacity  of  360,000  tons. 

According  to  the  instructions  confirmed  November  5,  1914,  the  elevators  not  only 
store  and  clean  the  grain  but  also  undertake  sorting  operations,  advance  money  on 
grain,  and  sell  on  commission.  To  enable  small  producers  to  use  the  bank's  elevators, 
the  minimum  quantity  of  grain  taken  at  the  elevators  ha.s  been  fixed  at  900  pounds, 
and  standardization  and  the  amalgamation  of  small  deposits  into  larger  ones  have 
been  introduced.  The  financial  year  of  the  State  Bank  elevators  begins  on  July  1, 
coinciding  with  the  beginning  of  the  corn  campaign.  The  first  full  working  year  was 
1913-14,  and  four  elevators  (at  Griazy,  Valouiki,  Tolkai,  and  Abdulin)  were  in 
operation  during  the  entire  12  months,  which  took  in  54,000  tons  of  cereals.  The 
grain  received  for  storage  was  standardized  unless  the  owners  objected,  and  the 
amount  of  grain  standardized  was  25,000  tons.  Considering  that  standardization  is 
possible  only  in  the  case  of  grain  fulfilling  the  conditions  for  responsible  storage 
(when  it  is  dry  and  contains  little  extraneous  matter),  it  appears  that  three-quarters 
of  the  grain  accepted  for  responsible  storage  (34,000  tons)  was  standardized. 

The  grain  delivered  at  the  elevators,  at  the  desire  of  the  owners,  was  cleaned 
and  manipulated  by  the  cleaning  apparatus  of  the  elevators — separators,  tan1  and 
awn  removers.  At  the  four  elevators,  CO  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  grain 
delivered  for  storage  underwent  cleaning.  Storage  of  grain  was  effected  by  30  land 
owners,  373  pea-ants,  and  1  13  grain  dealers. 

It  was  only  after  January,  1914,  that  the  commission  business  of  the  fear 
elevators  attained  any  considerable  development.  Fp  to  duly  1.  L914,  the  number  of 
commissions  executed  was  317,  the  sales  amounting  to  7,000  tons. —  {United  States 
Commerce  Reports.) 

EXPORT  TRADE  OF  BTORWAY. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  by  the  director  of  the  office  of  Foreign  Trade.  Chris- 
tiania,  states  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  oeononiie  develop- 
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ment  of  Norway  has  proceeded  rapidly  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  ^untry 
baa  risen  from  a  total  of  £25,328,800  '"n  1901  to  £52,914,400  in  1913.  This  increase 
lias  followed  a  steady  course  during  the  period,  and  is  regarded  as  very  satis- 
factory. A  number  of  Norwegian  articles  which  were  formerly  sold  through  com- 
mission houses  at  Hamburg,  London  and  other  European  cities  are  now  sold  directly 
to  oversea  importers  by  Norwegian  exporters,  ard  in  order  to  facilitate  such  trad« 
new  Norwegian  shipping  lines  have  been  established  with  many  countries. 

Agricultural  progress  has  profited  by  favourable  conditions  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  value  of  agricultural  produce 
in  L913  was  estimated  at  about  £13,000,000.  The  value  of  ^he  annual  export  of  butte? 
averages  £1,500,000,  and  that  of  condensed  and- sterilized  milk  and  cream  rose  from 
£294.812  in  1901  to  £625,346  in  1913. 

The  exports  of  wTood  pulp  and  cellulose  have  risen  from  £1,269,000  in  1901  te 
£2,S94,700  in  1913.  The  value  of  paper  exported  increased  from  ^553,000  in  1901  to 
£1,806,000  in  1913. 

The  exports  of  ores,  which  amounted  in  value  to  £213,164  in  1901,  rose  to 
£1,186,540  in  1913.  Exports  of  metals,  crude  and  partly  manufactured,  rose  from 
£96,803  in  1901  to  £1,001,621  in  1913. 

The  machinery  industry  in  Norway  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  in  recent 
years  shipbuilding  has  also  considerably  increased.  The  vessels  built  in  Norway  in 
1901  represented  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of  33,995  tons.  In  1913  the  ste^ni  and 
motor  vessels  built  aggregated  52,439  tons.  * 

The  exports  of  worked  stone,  which  some  years  ago  diminished  to  some  extent, 
have  recovered  in  the  last  few  years,  new  markets  having  been  opened  for  granite  for 
paving  in  certain  foreign  countries.  The  exports  have  risen  from  £121,930  in  1901 
to  £181,272  in  1913. 

The  manufacture  of  nitrate  of  lime  is  already  a  well  developed  industry  and  an 
important  source  of  revenue  to  the  country.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  new  industry 
will  soon  become  a  still  more  important  contributor  to  the  export  trade  of  Norway. 
In  1913  the  value  of  the  exports  of  nitrate  of  lime  and  allied  products  amounted  to 
£1,143,060.  In  the  same  year  cyanamide  to  the  value  of  £198,111  was  exported.  The 
exports  of  carbide  of  calcium  amounted  in  value  to  £29,000  in  1901  and  reached 
£479,618  in  1913. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  produce  of  the  fisheries  has  risen  from  £2,745,456  in 
1901  to  £6,916,560  in  1913.  These  figures  include  exports  of  sardines,  the  trade  in 
which  has  expanded  very  rapidly,  and  rose  from  £558,566  in  value  in  1909  to  £852.017 
in  1913. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  whaling  industry,  which  is  carried  on  by  Nor- 
wegian whalers  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  Society  of  Norwegian  Whalers 
estimates  the  profit  obtained  in  1913  at  over  £2,000,000. 

The  economic  position  of  Norway  has  not  only  substantially  improved  since 
1900,  but  promises  to  become  still  more  flourishing  in  the  future.  Attention  is  being 
given  to  the  development  of  agriculture  in  general,  and,  as  means1  of  communication 
are  improved,  new  areas  will  be  brought  under  cultivation.  In  the  possession  of 
numerous  waterfalls,  Norway  is  specially  favoured  for  the  development  of  large 
industries.  These  waterfalls,  which  can  be  utilized  with  relatively  small  expenditure 
of  capital,  are  estimated  to  be  capable  of  providing  from  seven  to  ten  million  horse- 
power.— (The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  Sept.  10,  1915. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   

Empire  Elevator  Co  , 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   . 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co . . . 
Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

1).  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator 


Wheat. 


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Bushels. 

215,495 
76,312 

233,390 

199,917 
46,885 
66,706 

187,955 
35,614 
13,672 

738,619 
2,074 
117,850 

1,935,519 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co . 

Port  Col  borne  

Prescott    


18,791 
18,791 


21,842 
41 
6,907 


Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . 

No.  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


13,610 


Oats. 


Bushels. 


8,564 
10,561 
13,195 
11,870 


2,187 
11,193 
11,832 

2,092 

20,714 
H964 
107,172 


not 
133 


Barley. 


Bushels. 


20,501 
10,553 
24,676 
7,823 


5,868 
14,313 

3,092 
10,999 

102,254 


9,002 


209,081 


reported. 


344 


133 


42,250 
1,659 


102,335 


344 


Flax. 


Bushels 


14,166 


27,010 
24,957 


Total  public  elevators. 


901,238 
1,155 
3,509 


948,308 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


2,902,(518 


15o,MS 
22,860 
9,885 


381,894 


489,199 


9,031 
2,437 


25,031 


235,05:) 


2,589 
70j519 
119,941 


223,179 
102,271 

142,122 


241,425 
38,122 
73,696 


1,013,864 


612 


fil2 


t494 


,920 


24,1)93 
40,578 


/  f494 
I  74,491 


t404 
1,088,967 


t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 

September  10,  1915. 


(jrraoes . 

i  errtj  i  rial  s. 

Interi  or 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

88,595 
995,005 
335,104 
67,797 
17,602 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

88,595 
1,495,551 
732,166 
76,675 
17,787 

491,844 

No.  3   

6,081 
2,740 
7,213 
113 

494,465 
394,262 
1,665 
72 

No.  5   

No.  6  „   

57,844 

Other  

431,356 

2,644 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

1,935,519 

18,791 

948,308 

.  2,902,018 

523 
18,855 
19,440 

5,223 

523 
111,355 
44,538 
68.291 
43,027 
53,451 
168,014 

No.  2   

92,500 
25,098 
63,068 
42,947 
53,398 
104,883 

No.  3   

E".  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

80 
53 

No.  2  h   

63,131 

Totals,  Oats  

Barley— 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

107,172 

133 

381,894 

489,199 

129,538 
56.924 
3,956 
7,583 
37,058 

No.  3  C.W  

129,257 
44,868 
3,956 

281 
63 

No.  4  C.W  

11,993 

Feed   

23,417 

13,641 

Flax  

No.  1  N.W.C  

209.081 

344 

25,634 

235,059 

790,593 
200,280 
9,105 

14 

65,571 

856,178 
200,280 
9,703 

22,800 

No.  3  C.W  

598 

13,886 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

1,015,864 

612 

74,491 
494 

1,088,967 
494 

3,265,636 

19,880 

1,430,821 

4,710,337 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  la3t  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  theet 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chamber 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1033.  Motorcycle  parts. — A  Wolverhampton  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  motor- 
cycle parts.    Full  particulars  and  prices  c.i.f.  Liverpool  should  be  sent. 

1034.  Apples  and  poultry. — A  firm  in  England  would  like  to  hear  from  apple 
exporters  in  order  to  arrange  for  winter  consignments.  They  are  also  open  to  pur- 
chase poultry. 

1035.  Agricultural  implements,  tools,  hardware,  etc.,  etc. — An  English  firm 
inquires  for  manufacturers  of  the  following  articles:  Agricultural  implements,  hand- 
tools,  hardware  (bolts  and  nuts,  screws,  nails,  fencing,  belting,  grindstones,  rope  and 
twine),  wood  goods  (all  kinds  of  domestic  articles,  dowels,  wood-handles,  skewers,  etc.), 
wrought-iron  tubes  and  mild  steel  in  bars  and  sheets. 

1036.  Triplex  board. — A  gentleman  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  is  seeking  a  source  of  supply 
of  cheap  triplex  board,  both  colours  and  white.  He  states  that  he  needs  1,000  tons  a 
year  (2,240  pounds  per  ton).  Samples  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1037.  Magnesite  and  zinc  spelter. — A  London  correspondent  asks  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  firms  who  can  supply  magnesite  and  zinc  spelter. 

1038.  Bentwood  bands  for  trunks. — A  Liverpool  firm  desires  the  addresses  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  furnish  bentwood  for  bands  for  trunks. 

1039.  Export  trade. — A  London  firm  claiming  experience  in  shipping  and  export 
trade,  is  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers 
seeking  an  export  connection. 

1040.  Rolled  gold.-  A  general  merchant  and  commission  agent  in  Cochin,  India, 
is  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  from  whom  he  can 
purchase  articles  made  from  rolled  gold. 

L041.  Ironmongers'  supplies. — A  firm  in  the  Midland  counties  of  England  is 
prepared  to  consider  quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool  on  the  following  commodities : 
Mechanics  hand-tools,  wooden  handles,  washboards,  twine,  screws,  barbed- wire  fencing, 
belting,  wood  pulleys.  They  also  desire  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  wire  nails. 
Quotations  should  he  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  and  a  few  samples  should  be  submitted. 

L042-.  Ironmongers'  supplies.  An  English  firm  is  open  to  purchase  rope  and 
twines,  bolts  and  nuts,  wire  nails  and  galvanized  fencing  wire.  Prices  must  be  c.i.f. 
Liverpool.    They  also  inquire  for  exporters  of  10-gauge  annealed  iron  wire  in  rings. 

1043.  P:anos. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  is  open  to  purchase  the  cheaper  grades  of 
pianos.   Full  particulars  should  he  forwarded  and  quotations  must  he  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

loll.  Screws,  wire  nails,  garden  implements.  A  Birmingham  firm  is  prepared 
to  consider  quotations  on  screws  and  wire  nails.  Prices  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  They  are  also 
open  to  represent  a  manufacturer  of  garden  implement  s. 

104<5.  Twine  and  wire  fencing.  A  Banbury  firm  is  open  to  purchase  binder  twine, 
barbed  wire  and  wire  fencing.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Bristol  or  Liverpool.  Agricultural 
machinery — all  kinds    i-  also  desired. 

L046.  Wooden  goods.  A  Birmingham  commission  agent  is  open  to  represenl 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  -mall  w  len  goods,  particularly  handles. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul, 

Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta:    Director-General    of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden :  • 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.   R.   Poussette,   278   Balcarce,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking-  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,   Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Holland. 

Acting  Trade    Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address. 
Sleighing,  London. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar   Tripp,   Port   of   Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

South  Africa. 


D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

Lond" 
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W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  August  20,  1915. 

DECREASED  SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  South  Africa  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1915  was  £12,509,221.  The  imports  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1914  amounted 
to  £17,346,047.  The  imports  for  the  South  African  Government  account,  for  the  same 
period  of  each  year  was  £1,340,291  and  £2,387,156.  Specie  imports  for  this  year  to  the 
end  of  June  were  £1,302,426,  and  for  the  first  half  of  last  year  imports  of  specie  totalled 
£341,921.  Under  the  three  headings  as  detailed  above,  the  grand  total  imports  for  the 
half  year  amounted  to  £20,075,124,  making  on  the  grand  total  imports,  a  reduction  of 
about  25  per  cent,  and  on  total  merchandise  imports  a  reduction  of  about  28  .per  cent. 

BRITISH  COUNTRIES  TRADING  WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  total  imports  from  the  British  Empire  were  this  half-year  £9,963,458  or  69-2 
per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  66-8  per  cent  for  1914.  The  United  Kingdom's 
share  of  the  trade  w4as  £7,468,977,  and  although  this  is  £2,584,108  less  than  1914,  her 
portion  of  the  total  trade  was  57-7  per  cent,  which  is  2-3  per  cent  of  an  improvement. 
The  imports  from  Canada  in  this  period  totalled  £387,627,  just  £5,456  less  than  1914, 
but  Canada's  proportion  of  the  total  trade  increased  from  2-1  per  cent  to  3  per  cent, 
and  as  in  the  first  six  months,  there  were  four  sailings  from  Cunada  instead  of  six,  it 
will  be  seen  that  although  short  of  ocean  tonnage  to  South  Africa,  Canada  continued 
to  hold  her  increasing  trade  with  South  Africa.  The  delayed  sailings  are  being  made 
up;  three  boats  from  Canada  have  arrived  since  July  1,  and  another  is  expected  about 
the  25th  of  this  month.  As  a  result  of  direct  representation  by  Canadian  firms,  many 
new  lines  are  coming  from  Canada  and  many  of  the  regular  exports  are  arriving  from 
new  sources.    Details  of  these  new  lines  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  future  report. 

VALUE  OF  ADVERTISING. 

The  value  of  advertising  in  South  Africa  has  been  made  evident  on  several 
occasions  during  the  past  six  months.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  in  Canada  arranged 
an  advertising  contract  with  a  South  African  industrial  publication,  evidently  before 
they  had  decided  on  placing  a  representative  in  the  field,  as  their  present  agent's  address 
does  not  appear  in  the  advertisement.  As  a  result  of  their  advertisement,  however, 
several  South  African  firms  requested  information  concerning  the  representation  of 
this  Canadian  firm  in  South  Africa.  On  receipt  of  this  information  and  following 
negotiations,  business  resulted  which  has  totalled  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  for  the  first  six.  months  of  the  year  were 
£3,984,387,  which  is  ^.tC.o^W  loss  than  the  same  period  of  1914,  and  the  drop  in 
proportion  of  the  total  trade,  which  was  33-2  per  cent  last  year,  is  3-6  per  cent. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  during  this  period  were  £1,833,825,  an  increase 
of  £148.012.  Details  are  not  at  hand  to  show  in  which  lines  the  trade  improved.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  were  called  on  to  supply  many 
lines,  which  formerly  came  from  Europe,  the  American  manufacturers  have  also  been 
very  keen  on  canvassing  for  trade. 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES. 


The  following  statement  will  show  in  detail  the  value  of  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries and  their  proportion  of  the  total  trade,  comparing  the  six  months  ending  June 
30  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1914. 


Total — British  South  Africa. 


Country  of  Origin. 


191; 


United  Kingdom   7,468,977 

Canada   387,627 

India..   642,237 

Ceylon  ...  .  106,385 

Australia   287,474 

New  Zealand   5,243 

Hong  Kong   1,219 

Strait  Settlements   3,777 

Fiji  Islands.   1 

British  East  India  Islands...    ..  176 

Mauritius   7,703 

British  East  Africa   2,794 

Zanzibar   25,498 

Nyassaland  Protectorate   622 

Northern  Rhodesia   12 

British  West  India  Islands..    ..  2,970 

South  Sea  Islands    

Other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  20,743 

Total,   British  Empire   8,963,458 

Austria-Hungary                            ..  4,557 

Belgium   15,917 

Belgian  Congo   239,637 

Denmark   54,830 

France  ■  •  •  215,675 

Madagascar   6,956 

Other  French  possessions   955 

Germany  — ;   .  .    •  •  71,925 

German  East  Africa    

German  Southwest  Africa    ....  136 

Greece   7,590 

Holland   192,543 

Dutch  East  India  Islands   89,946 

Italy   150,276 

Norway   87,450 

Portugal    23,742 

Madeira   984 

Portuguese  East  Africa   72,211 

Portuguese  West  Africa   3.196 

Russia   9,076 

Spain..    :   19,476 

Canary  Islands   219 

Sweden   147,924 

Switzerland   109.225 

Turkish  Empire   24.370 

China   20,480 


Proportion 
of  Total. 


57.7 

3-  0 

4-  0 


2.2 


69-2 


•  1 
1.9 

.4 
1-7 


1.5 
•  7 

1.2 
.7 
.2 


1-1 

•  8 
.2 


1914. 
£ 

10,053,085 
393,083 
605,979 
97,800 
755,405 
21,809 
2,881 
6.13S 


663 
115,589 
1,849 
1,607 

326 

'  5,094 
2 

61,045 


12,122,355 

85,447 
353,673 
92,765 
70,675 
281,250 
4,878 
828 

1,715,472 
1 

2,301 
8,479 
315,962 
87,437 
19S.371 
130,526 
14,S54 
1,597 
70,374 
143 
42,384 
13,912 
1,234 
262.S51 
103,970 
17,311 
15.321 


Proportion 
of  Total. 

% 

55-4 
2.1 
3-3 
•  5 
4.2 
.1 


66. S 

.5 
2.0 
.5 
.3 
1.6 


9-5 


1.7 
.5 
1.1 


1.4 
.6 
.1 
•1 
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value  of  imports  from  all  couxtbies. — Continued. 

Total — British  South  Africa.  ■ 


Proportion 

Proportion 

Country  of  Origin. 

1915. 

of  Total. 

1914 

of  Total. 

£ 

% 

£     •  f f 

%  ' 

T 

D  J .  V  u  O 

•  0 

50,554 

•  3 

Siarri^1 

1 ,  J  0  J 

1  £97 

26  023 

•  2 

9ft  QftX- 
LiV,0  D-t 

•  1 

Kervnt 

1  S90 

2  034 

United  ^tntps; 

1,833  825 

14-2 

1  6S ^  si 3 

Philippine  Islands  

'898 

1,602 

195,355 

1.5 

22,907 

•  1 

218,763 

1-7 

236,734 

1.3 

9,789 

.1 

10,186 

•  1 

Chile  

44,313 

•  3 

75,545 

.4 

Cuba  

4,642 

10,681 

.1 

63  ' 

289 

Uruguay  

912 

3,1S9 

1,243 

699 

5,408 

911 

Total  foreign  countries. 

3,984,387 

30-8 

6,015,651 

33.2 

Grand  total  

12,947,845 

100 

18,13S,006 

100 

INCREASED  IMPORTS. 

There  are  a  number  of  lines  which  show  a  large  increase  in  imports  which  is  due 
in  some  instances  to  the  demand  for  war  supplies  in  connection  with  the  forces  in 
Damaraland.  Other  lines  increased  owing  to  the  extremely  low  stocks  at  the  beginning 
of  1915,  due  to  careful  buying  in  the  latter  part  of  1914  and  also  to  the  fact,  that  many 
lines  could  not  be  procured  in  that  period.  Again  other  lines  increased  owing  to  an 
actual  demand,  on  account  of  the  increased  output  in  many  South  African  industries. 

Further  on  in  this  report  there  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  in  detail  the 
actual  imports  in  the  principal  lines  and  a  reference  to  the  same  should  be  of  interest. 

Under  the  heading  of  canvas  and  duck,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  increased 
by  $127,000  and  as  many  inquiries  were  forwarded  to  Canada  in  reference  to  this  line, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  duck  for  tents  and  sails  have 
profited  by  the  demand.  The  Canadian  duck  has  a  good  reputation  on  this  market  and 
Canadian  makers  are  anxious  for  an  export  market,  they  should  be  represented  and 
secure  the  orders  direct  instead  of  accepting  the  little,  which  is  offered  them  by  foreign 
commission  houses.  The  value  of  direct  representation  is  shown  in  connection  with 
the  following  article — calcium  carbide.  A  Canadian  brand  of  carbide  has  been  repre- 
sented in  South  Africa  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  shipments  from  Canada  have 
increased  with  the  general  increase  of  this  article,  but  during  the  past  nine  months, 
owing  to  war  conditions,  supply  from  many  regular  sources  has  not  been  possible,  with 
the  result  that  the  agent  on  the  spot  for  the  Canadian  brand,  knowing  the  conditions, 
advertised  extensively  and  many  firms  are  now  using  the  Canadian  brand  for  the  first 
time.  The  increase  in  the  value  so  far  this  year  on  carbide  is  £6,135  and  the  increase  in 
weight  is  640,549  pounds. 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Statement  showing  the  values  of  principal  articles  of  Merchandise  imported  into  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1915,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  periods  of  1914. 

Six  Months  Ended  June  30. 
Articles.  1915— Value.      1914— Value. 

Animals  living   £  18j787  £  72)203 

Arms  and  ammunition   66,089 


Brushware. 


113,754 

13,920  26,508 


Canvas  and  duck   43,807  18]225 

Clocks  and  watches..   25,211  39  337 

Cordage  and  rope   28,453  25*461 

Cotton  piece  goods   667,575  836,598 

blankets,  rugs  and  sheeting   82,892  225,109 

hosiery  (underclothing)   333,837  352,'446 

Calcium  carbide   27,566  21  431 

Cyanide  of  sodium   228,653  181,553 

Disinfectants  and  germicides   22,221  25,354 

Medicinal  preparations   51,986  61,694 

Soda,  caustic  .  .   .  .   8,718  10,877 

Electric  cable  and  wire   42,393  125,595 

Electrical  fittings,  including  posts   63,108  125,695 

Enamelledware   8,744  27,413 

Butter   5l',495  87',394 

Cheese  ;   63,981  80,559 

Confectionery  of  all  sorts  (n.o.d.)   112,186  91,514 

Wheat   645,722  341^800 

Flour  (or  meal)  wheaten   222,284  298,233 

Fish,  dried  or  cured   21,740  25,483 

"     preserved  .   106,'678  94^517 

Meats,  tinned  or  similarly  preserved   64,951  58,228 

bacon   75,803  94,383 

hams   18,951  25,885 

Milk  or  cream  condensed   171,468  216,014 

Furniture   12-5,698  283,467 

Glass  bottles  and  jars,  empty   31,038  42,346 

Axles,  bushes  and  springs   14,357  23,857 

Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  "..  24,163  33,030 

Fencing  wire   33,947  1  53,329 

Fencing  standards  .   4,387  73,284 

Nails  and  screws   23,749  33,855 

Stoves   19,413  35,725 

Hardware  and  cutlery  (n.o.d.)   ..-  >.   ..  130,049  281,836 

Hose  conveying   20,677  21,670 

Musical  instruments   23,688  80,062 

Iron  and  steel  pipes,  piping  and  fittings   81,125  188,983 

Lampware   10,388  25,566 

Leather  boots  and  shoes   367,063  597,228 

Unmanufactured  leather   158,724  96,398 

Machinery,  agricultural   22,794  56,088 

electrical   67,214  316,396 

manufacturing   177,703  164,121 

Windmills   10,068  50,131 

Paper,  handing  (wall)   10,691  19,716 

printing   58,074  92,824 

wrapping   25,357  33,440 

bags   17,848  19,653 

Asphalt  and  bitumen   2,386  1,S31 

Tar,  pitch,  etc   9,069  3.113 

Tents  and  tarpaulins   12,767  18,761 

Carts,  carriages  and  parts..   7,639  16.2SS 

Motor  cars  and  parts   138,526  515,027 

Wood  and  timber,  other  unmanufactured   109,383  234,113 

Flooring  and  ceiling   17,237  75,982 

Other  planed  and  grooved   3,858  12,363 

Handles  for  picks  and  tools   4,917  8,658 

Houses,  frames  and  parts  thereof   5,395  35,026 

Woollen  blankets  and  rugs   117,438  184,246 

Woollen  hosiery  (underclothing)   49,589  62,296 


If  the  above  statement  is  considered  carefully,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  large 
trade  in  prospect,  as  many  of  the  lines  in  which  there  is  a  reduction  of  import  are  even 
now  in  fairly  good  demand,  and  the  reduced  stocks  throughout  the  country  are  due 
more  to  the  inability  to  secure  supplies  from  the  old  sources,  while  small  orders  only 
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have  been  .given  to  new  sources  of  supply  as  trial  orders,  in  order  to  see  if  the  new 
supply  will  fill  the  requirements.  Several  Canadian  firms  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  and  there  is  no  doubt  an  increased  export  in  many  lines  will  be 
to  Canada's  credit  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

CARE  IN  MAKING  QUOTATIONS. 

Some  months  ago  a  South  African  commission  house  made  inquiries  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  securing  certain  lines  in  Canada  and  the  names  of  several  firms  were 
handed  to  the  inquirer,  who  immediately  corresponded  with  these  firms.  One  firm  in 
particular  answered  by  return  mail,  sending  catalogues  and  price  lists,  also  stating 
what  commission  they  were  prepared  to  pay.  This  was  reported  and  a  note  was  made 
of  the  satisfactory  progress.  About  ten  days  after,  however,  the  commission  agent 
called  and  placed  the  following  facts  before  me.  On  receipt  of  the  catalogue,  he  had 
submitted  the  same  to  two  different  firms  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  informed  that 
there  was  no  business  for  him,  as  the  same  goods  could  be  purchased  direct  for  15  per 
cent  less,  and  an  advertisement  by  this  Canadian  firm  in  a  foreign  export  journal  was 
shown  him  by  one  of  the  South  African  purchasers.  This  advertisement  illustrated  the 
lines  in  question  and  quoted  their  lower  prices  in  plain  figures.  The  harm  done  by 
business  methods  such  as  this,  affects  not  only  the  firm  in  question,  but  it  creates  a  bad 
impression  generally  tand  places  a  severe  handicap  on  any  efforts  to  secure  the  right 
kind  of  an  agent  to  act  as  a  representative  of  the  different  Canadian  firms,  who  are 
seeking  reliable  agents. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  from  South  Africa  for  the  half-year,  as  compared  with  1914,  showed  a 
decrease  of  £22,904,000,  but  as  the  gold  industry  has  continued  and  the  mining  output 
is  fully  as  large  as  1914,  there  should  be  added  to  the  export  figures,  at  least,  seventeen 
million  sterling  of  gold,  which  the  Government  do  not  publish  in  the  Customs  returns, 
so  that  the  actual  exports  were  only  about  six  million  less.  Moreover  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  conclusion  as  regards  the  other  products,  an  allowance  of  four  million  in 
diamonds  must  be  made  on  the  1914  figures  of  export. 

The  heavy  decline  in  the  market  for  ostrich  feathers  represents  a  loss  of  £600,000 ; 
wattle  bark  exports  decreased  by  over  £100,000;  coal  by  £134,000;  copper  by  £170,000; 
mohair  by  £281,000;  hides  and  skins  by  £150,000  and  wool  by  £133,000,  although  in  the 
latter  article  larger  quantities  were  exported  than  the  previous  year.  Articles  of  food 
and  drink  show  an  increase  in  export,  particularly  corn  and  other  grain. 

APPLES  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  exporters  of  Canadian  apples  will  soon  be  making  their  first  shipments  and 
preparing  for  the  larger  shipments  at  the  end  of  October  and  first  of  November.  It 
may  be  well  to  suggest  that  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  fruit  for 
the  South  African  market,  as  there  are  stringent  regulations  in  force  and  all  shipments 
receive  a  strict  examination  by  the  South  African  Government  officials. 

The  season  of  arrival  here  for  the  Canadian  apple  is  a  very  favourable  one,  aa 
during  October,  November  and  December,  the  market  is  almost  empty  of  apples  and 
good  prices  are  usually  realized.  \t  is  understood  that  arrangements  are  fairly  com- 
plete for  the  coming  season's  shipments,  but  as  there  may  be  some  new  shippers 
consigning  for  the  first  time,  it  is  best  to  state  that  the  apple  whieli  meets  with  most 
favour  on  this  market  is  a  hardy,  well  coloured  red  apple,  medium  size,  grade  one  and 
two.  Attention  is  directed  once  more  to  the  law  in  South  Africa  re  imported  applet. 
The  fruit  must  be  sound  and  healthy  in  every  way,  or  it  is  not  admitted  into  the 
country. 
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BUTTER  IMPORTS. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  butter  arrived  in  Cape  Town  from  Canada. 
The  quality  and  packing  have  been  satisfactory  and  the  condition  on  arrival  in  cold 
storage  was  perfect. 

Most  of  the  butter  has  come  through  on  orders  placed  with  foreign  commission 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  one  lot  bought  outright  in  Montreal  by  the  resident  agent 
of  a  South  African  firm,  who  have  handled  large  quantities  of  Canadian  cheese  by 
the  direct  route,  Canada  to  Cape  Town. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  more  shipments,  and  the  demand  is  now  and 
will  be  for  some  time,  considerable  for  a  good  quality  of  butter  at  fair  prices,  as  the 
besl  quality  procurable,  which  retails  at  50c.  to  54c.  a  pound  is  only  fair  in  quality. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  departmental  reports  published  by  the  Union  Govern- 
ment is  that  of  the  general  manager  of  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours, 
whose  survey  of  the  year  1914  was  issued  a  few  days  ago.  The  capital  expenditure 
during  1014  was  £2,836,128,  the  total  at  the  end  of  the  year  being  £86,620,972.  This 
large  sum  is  made  up  as  follows:  Open  lines,  £84,777v765;  lines  under  construction, 
£1,420,585;  subsidies  paid  to  privately-owned  lines,  £422,622.  The  open  mileage  of 
Government  lines  at  the  end  of  December  was  8,486,  of  which  7,978  miles  are  of  the 
standard  3-foot  6-inch  gauge,  and  508  miles  of  2-foot  gauge.  The  increase  during 
the  twelve  months  was  205  miles,  of  which  171  were  of  the  standard  and  34  of  the 
narrow  gauge.  The  mileage  of  railways  in  the  different  provinces  are:  Cape,  3,705 
miles;  Orange  Free  State,  1,180  miles ;  Transvaal,  2,436  miles;  Natal,  1,164  miles. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  RAILWAYS. 

New  lines  represent  a  total  mileage  of  960J,  appointed  thus:  Cape,  439-2-;  Free 
State,  1631;  Transvaal,  212b;  Natal,  135.  The  construction  of  a  light  standard-gauge 
line  from  Prieska  to  ITpington  (142  miles)  was  commenced  on  August  31,  and  was 
finished  in  eighty-two  days — a  record  in  South  Africa  for  rapid  railway  building. 
Primarily  it  is  a  military  railway,  and  was  laid  at  an  average  of  two  miles  per  day, 
and  in  one  day  3|-  miles  were  laid.  The  estimated  cost  was  £337,500,  or  £2,206  per 
mile.  It  is  believed  that  on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  the  line  should  play  an 
important  part  in  the  opening  up  and  development  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  northwest  districts  of  the  Cape  Province,  which  hitherto  have  been 
so  much  handicapped  through  lack  of  proper  transport. 

DECREASED  EARNINGS. 

The  financial  results  of  the  working  of  the  railways  were: — 

Gross  earnings .  . 
Gross  expenditure 

The  figures,  compared  with  1913,  represented,  a  decrease  in  earnings  of  £815,551, 
or  6-58  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in  expenditure  of  £124,482,  or  1-40  per  cent. 

The  net  result  of  the  working  of  the  railways  and  harbours,  after  providing  for 
all  commitments,  was  a  loss  of  £649,480,  of  which  the  direct  net  loss  on  railways  was 
£191,024,  and  on  harbours  £271,476,  the  balance  being  represented  by  various  com- 
mitments, including  £200,000  contributed  to  the  Betterment  Fund. 

The  passenger  train  mileage  during  1914,  as  compared  with  1913,  was  reduced 
by  767,315,  or  9-87  per  cent,  and  the  passengers  carried  (journeys)  were  less  by 
1,307,493,  or  3-02  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  passenger  traffic  was  due  to  a  certain 
degree  to  the  strike  and  to  war  conditions. 

The  parcels  revenue  showed  a  slight  advance  over  the  previous  year,  the  increase 
in  1914  being  £1,882  or  0-52  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase  in  1913  over  1912 
of  £22,176  or  6  -54  per  cent. 


£11,573,204 
8,840,20S 
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The  decreases  under  the  head  goodis  and  minerals  (other  than  coal)  amounts  to 
£648,482- or  10-72  per  cent,  as  compared  with  Wld. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  from  coal  traffic  of  £47,990  or  2-53  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  1913,  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  bunkering  trade  in  consequence  of 
the  diversion  of  steamers  for  Admiralty  and  transport  purposes. 

The  revenue  from  the  conveyance  of  live  stock  increased  by  £69,708,  or  18-37  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  1913,  due  mainly  to  the  movement  of  stock  for  pasturage. 

The  ratio  of  expenditure  to  earnings  has  advanced  by  3-99  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  figures  for  the  years  1909  to  1914 : — 

Years.  Earnings.  Expenditure. 

1909    £10,455,819  £5,675,758 

1910..   12,357,532  6,862,684 

1911   12,329,265  7,441,566 

1912   12,486,357  8,112,674 

1913   12,388,755  8,964,690 

1914   11,573,204  8,840,208 

Increase  in  1914  over  1909   £1,117,385  £3,164,550 

Per  cent   10-68  55-75 


EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  war  conditions  and  the  closing  of  the  German  markets  should,  the  general 
manager  of  the  South  African  railways  thinks,  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  changing 
the  conservative  trade  conditions  of  the  British  manufacturers,  who  have  not  in  the 
past  fully  responded  to  the  requirements  of  their  customers  as  reauily  or  as  com- 
pletely as  their  competitors.  Whatever  views  may  be  held,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
spirit  of  competition  has  had  its  'advantages,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British 
business  men  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  respond  to  the  wider  field  of  mercantile 
activity,  which  may  now  offer.  "  People/'  he  adds,  "  who  have  studied  German  rail- 
way methods  realize  the  tremendous  advantages  the  state  policy  conferred  upon  those, 
who  fought  for  the  supremacy  of  German  manufacturers.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
State — whether  German  methods  be  regarded  as  good  or  bad — the  expansion  of  Ger- 
man trade  could1  never  have  achieved  the  ascendancy  it  did." 


PURCHASE  OF  SUPPLIES. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  chief  railway  store- 
keeper, Germiston,  Transvaal,  S.A.  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  cater  for  any  of 
these  supplies  should  communicate  with  his  office,  and  the  High  Commissioner  for 
South  Africa,  in  London,  England.  The  value  of  being  placed  on  the  files  of  these 
two  offices  is  apparent  by  a  glance  at  the  tables  which  follow: — 

During  the  year  some  605  indents  were  despatched  to  the  High  Commissioner, 
the  approximate  value  of  the  material  so  ordered  being  £1,500,000. 

The  principal  items  ordered  were: — 


Rolling  stock   £614,000 

Permanent  way  material   552,000 

Locomotive,  carriage  and  wagon  spares   OS, 000 

Telegraph  and  signal  material   48,000 

Bridgework   30,000 

Materials  for  tarpaulins   26.000 

Tugs  and  life-boats   25,000 

Tin  and  other  metals   13,000 

Paints  and  oils   12.000 

Waste   7.000 

Uniforms  and  clothing   6,500 

Creosote   6.500 

Various   62.000 


£1,500,000 
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Apart  from  the  extension  of  the  system  of  purchasing  supplies  in  South  Africa, 
as  and  when  required,  which  naturally  curtailed  the  number  and  value  of  indents, 
further  curtailments  were  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  year  under  review,  despite  labour  troubles,  rebellion,  etc.,  has  been  a  busy 
and  strenuous  one,  the  turnover  amounting  to  the  large  figure  of  £14,225,897,  an 
increase  of  over  £2,000,000  against  the  turnover  for  1913. 

PRICES  AND  COSTS. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  prices  paid  during  1914  were  much  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  previous  year,  but  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  there  was  a 
general  advance  in  many  leading  lines. 

Timber,  iron  and  steel,  oils,  paints,  white  lead,  rope,  tents,  canvas,  etc.,  all 
increased  in  price  in  sympathy  with  the  upward  tendency  in  freights  and  insurance 
and  the  abnormal  demand. 

VALUE  OF  SHIPMENTS. 

Compared  with  the  year  1913,  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  shipments 
received  through  the  High  Commissioner,  the  1913  imports  being  £2,421,275  and  1914, 
£3,391,624,  an  increase  of  £970,349.    The  following  comparisons  may  be  of  interest : — 

HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  RECEIPTS. 


1913.  1914. 

Bridgework   £  44,515  £  37,988 

Brake  gear   15,271  12,475 

Cement   47,818  32,241 

Catering  supplies   17,104  20,261 

Copper   10,801  8,583 

Coke   6,314  3,297 

Drugs,  etc   4,055  452 

Electric  gear   37,986  11,238 

Fencing  material   13,964  3,276 

Iron  and  steel   76,655  38,590 

Iron  (galvanized,  etc.)   11,119  11,014 

Locomotive,  carriage  and  wagon  spares   289,314  229,037 

Machinery   12,185  31,653 

Oils,  etc   17,124  9,720 

Permanent  way  material   689,198  980,865 

Piping  (all  kinds)   2,386  29,954 

Rolling  stock   577,089  1,466,673 

Rope                                                                        .  8,362  4,166 

Stationery,  printed  forms   11,637  6,951 

Timber   27,388  53,059 

Telegraph  material   7,243  18,863 

Uniforms  and  clothing   4,978  1,985 

Varnish   2,247  519 

Waste  (cotton  and  wool)   14,609  12,980 

Signal  material   12,181  20,914 

Various  metals   34,584  34,408 

General   425,148  310,462 


Total   £2,421,275  £3,391,624 
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Keport  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  September  5,  1915. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

The  Norwegian  Trade  Paper  Tidsshrift  for  Papirindustri  writes  in  their  August 
15th  edition : — 

Since  the  last  report  regarding  the  market  for  woodpulps,  nothing  of  any  great 
importance  has  taken  place.  The  chief  factor  to  be  observed  is  that  the  American 
market  still  keeps  lifeless,  but  as  the  demand  continues  strong  from  all  other  markets, 
this  condition  has  had  no  effect  on  the  prices  on  this  side.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
position  to-day  from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view  is  much  healthier  than  one 
month  ago,  as  Baltic  stocks  have  been  cleared  and  productions  seem  to  be  well  sold  for 
this  years  shipment.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  Germany  has  been  a  buyer  in  the 
Baltic,  but  her  purchases  must  have  been  an  important  quantity,  as  stocks  have  been 
apparently  cleared  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  Baltic  mills  quote  $42.67  for  prime 
strong  sulphite  and  $46.67  for  easy  bleach  sulphite  for  this  year's  shipment,  all  net  cash 
f.o.b.  Kraftpulp  ranges  from  $40.00-$42.67.  In  Norway  stocks  rule  very  low  and 
the  mills  are  busy  with  old  orders.    Prices  are  quoted  as  follows: — 

Bleached   $65  33  to  $66  67 

Easybleach  sulphite   46  67        48  00 

Strong  sulphite   44  00        45  33 

Kraftpulp   42  67        45  33 


all  net  cash  f.o.b.,  in  pulpwrappers,  as  hessians  are  practically  unobtainable.  Prices 
will  likely  advance  further. 

MECHANICAL  PULP. 

Prices  for  dry  mechanical  pulp  are  about  $24.0O-$25.33  according  to  the  quality, 
f.o.b.  South-Norway  and  the  same  prices  are  asked  by  Swedish  makers.  The  market 
for  50  per  cent  of  the  moist  pulp  has  not  been  so  brisk  during  the  last  fortnight. 
Although  the  mills  now  have  plenty  of  water,  which  enable  them  to  run  at  full  speed,  the 
chartering  is  still  very  difficult,  with  the  result  that  the  f.o.b.  prices  realized  are  more 
or  less  dictated  by  the  shipping  opportunities.  If  a  price  is  to  be  fixed  it  would  be  about 
$10.67  net  cash  f.o.b.  South-Norway.  As  regards  the  moist  pulp  from  Baltic  mills,  it 
can  only  be  said  that  prices  depend  entirely  upon  the  shipping  opportunities.  There 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  for  makers  to  keep  prices  up. 


PAPER  MARKET  REPORT. 

Prices  for  news  on  reels  are  $53.33-$54.67  per  ton  net  f.o.b.,  but  at  present  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  so  many  buyers.  The  Australian  news  paper  proprietors,  for  instance, 
refuse  c.i.f.  offers,  made  on  a  basis  of  the  above  f.o.b.  quotation,  and  it  seems  as  if  this 
market  will  be  entirely  closed  for  Scandinanvian  news  as  long  as  the  prices  rule  so  high 
here.  The  Australian  Steamship  Lines  have  advanced  the  freight  rates  by  a  further  10 
per  cent,  and  this  freight  advance  reduces  the  chances  of  getting  orders  confirmed. 
There  are  large  orders  for  ordinary  wrappings  in  the  market  from  India,  but  with  the 
usual  too  low  limits. 
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Business  generally,  however,  seems  to  be  keeping  on,  and  inquiries  and  orders  are 
still  coming  in  freely. 

A  new  important  paper  mill,  viz.:  that  of  the  Saugbrugsforeningen,  Fredrikshald, 
is  expected  to  commence  operations  in  a  few  weeks  time.  This  mill  is  mainly  going  to 
make  better  class  glazed  and  unglazed  printings.  There  are  sufficient  orders  in  the 
market  for  such  qualities. 

THE  UNITED  PAPER  MILLS  OF  DENMARK. 

The  United  Paper  Mills  of  Denmark  sent  out  their  yearly  report  during  August, 
which  shows  the  net  earnings  for  their  financial  year  to  be  about  $500,000,  which  is 
about  $10,000  less  than  the  previous  year. 

One  has  to  go  back  to  the  years  1910-1911  to  find  such  low  net  earnings  for  this 
Company.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  must  be  acknowleged,  that  under  the  present 
circumstances  the  result  is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  It  must  in  this  connection  be 
remembered,  that  the  paper  mills  have  not  only  been  unable  to  draw  any  advantages 
from  orders,  but  on  the  contrary  through  the  high  prices,  which  they  have  had  to  pay  for 
the  raw  materials,  they  have  also  been  considerably  restrained  in  their  operations. 
These  conditions  have  been  felt  the  more  keenly  for  on  account  of  their  running 
contilacts,  they  have  only  been  able  in  a  small  degree  to  transfer  the  higher  expenses  to 
the  customers.  As  the  mills,  however,  are  able  to  distribute  a  10  per  cent  dividend, 
in  a  year  so  unfavourable  to  their  trade,  an  indication  is  not  wanting  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  mills. 

WHALE  AND  WHALING. 

Canadians  engaged  in  whale  fishery  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  a  book  has 
been  recently  published  by  the  Norwegian  whaling  journal,  Norsk  Hvalfangsttidende, 
entitled,  About  Whale  and  Whaling. 

The  book  commences  with  a  short  review  of  the  different  kinds  of  whales  which 
are  subject  for  catching.  There  is  also  published  a  list  of  the  principal  catching  places 
in  the  world  and  the  work  that  has  been  going  on  in  these  places  for  the  last  ten  years. 

As  to  the  economic  results  of  the  catch,  one  gets  valuable  information  through 
the  yearly  statements  of  the  different  companies,  which  appear  in  the  book,  as  well 
as  information  concerning  the  present  value  of  the  shares. 

Further,  the  book  contains  a  list  of  the  Norwegian  whaling  companies  and  the 
laws  for  fishing  in  the  different  catching  places. 

THE  DANISH  WAR-RISK  INSURANCE. 

The  Danish  War-risk  Insurance  Company  for  Danish  ships  has  recently  put  the 
following  new  rules  in  force : — 

Ships  loaded  with  timber  and  other  unimproved  kinds  of  wood  cannot  be  insured 
from  Sweden,  Norway  or  the  White  sea.  From  Canada  and  Western  Europe  ships 
can  be  insured  only  to  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain.  No  insurance  is  written  for 
amounts  higher  than  $21,333.33  per  ship  and  then  only  with  an  additional  premium 
of  2  per  cent. 

Ships  carrying  improved  lumber  from  Norway,  Canada  and  other  oversea  places, 
can  only  be  insured  up  to  $21,333.33  per  ship.  Additional  premium  from  Norway,  2 
per  cent.  From  oversea  places  to  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  2  per  cent,  and  from 
oversea  places  to  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Western  France,  1  per  cent. 
Improved  lumber  from  the  White. sea  to  countries  at  war  is  not  insured. 

LARGE  IMPORT  OF  MACHINERY  INTO  NORWAY. 

The  import  into  Norway  of  machinery  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  although  during  the  war  the  import  has  somewhat  decreased,  the 
import  is  still  quite  considerable.    It  is  since  the  year  1905  that  the  import  has  taken 
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larger  dimensions.  Before  that  time  the  import  value  of  machinery  was  only  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  million  dollars  per  year,  but  in  1907  the  import  rose  to  more 
than  four  million  dollars. 

The  progress  of  the  industries  has  made  necessary  the  large  procuring  of  tech- 
nical appliances.  Besides  agricultural  machinery,  there  has  been  imported  large  quan- 
tities of  motors,  dynamos,  and  other  power  machinery. 

During  the  years  1908-1914  machinery  has  been  imported  into  Norway  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  forty-two  million  dollars.  There  is  included  in  this  amount  tools 
for  nearly  four  million  dollars,  which  is  a  considerable  amount  for  the  size  of  the 
country. 

THE  IMPORT  INTO  NORWAY  OF  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR. 

Of  grain  and  flour,  there  has  been  imported  into  Norway  during  the  month  of 
August,  1915,  6,990  tons  (metric),  in  which  is  included  3,929  tons  of  corn.  In  August, 
1914,  the  import  was  respectively  17,318  tons  and  3,627  tons.  During  the  past  eight 
months  of  1915  the  total  import  of  the  above  goods  has  been  264,430  tons,  against 
237,993  tons  during  the  same  period  last  year.  For  the  months  January-August,  1915, 
there  is  thus  a  surplus  import  of  26,437  tons,  as  compared  with  the  same  months  in 
1914. 

THE  HARVEST  PROSPECTS  FOR  NORWAY. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  reports  that  the  heavy  rain  in  July  and  August  has 
improved  the  crop  prospects,  but  harvesting  has  been  consequently  delayed.  The  hay 
and  corn  crops  will  be  less  than  average,  and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  all  the  corn 
will  become  ripe.  Potatoes  promise  a  somewhat  larger  crop  than  the  average,  but  the 
quality  will,  it  is  believed,  be  poor.    The  turnip  crop  is  very  ii  regular. 

The  fear  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  import  hay  for  the  coming  winter  has  now 
been  dissipated.  Although  the  crop  of  hay  will  be  short,  there  will  be  plenty  of  straw 
fodder,  which  now  during  the  fine  fall  weather  is  being  brought  in  in  large  quanti- 
ties. 

THE  DANISH  PORK  MARKET. 

It  is  reported  from  Copenhagen  under  the  date  of  August  25,  that  the  Danish 
Government  from  that  date  will  reduce  the  maximum  price  for  pork  by  4  cents  per 
kilogramme  (2-2  pounds).  The  price  is  now  275  cents  per  kilogramme  in  whole 
weight.  The  retail  prices  are  reduced  proportionately.  The  butcheries  are  not  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  but  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  declares  that  their  objections 
are  not  reasoned  according  to  the  purchasing  prices  for  the  live  animals.  Only  one- 
tenth  of  the  butchered  swine  are  reserved  for  the  home  market.  The  average  prices 
for  pork,  the  export  pork  included,  is  now  a  little  over  S  cents  per  kilogramme  higher 
than  in  the  month  of  March  this  year. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.) 

London,  August  28,  1915. 

MARKET  FOR  WOOD  BLOCK  PAVING. 

Before  the  war,  the  quantity  of  timber  used  for  wood  block  paving  was  increasing 
yearly.  It  is  now  in  general  use  in  nearly  all  of  the  several  hundred  boroughs  whose 
population  is  greater  than  60,000.  Its  growing  popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
shows  a  longer  life  under  motorbus  traffic  than  any  other  smooth  pavement  that  has 
yet  been  produced  at  equal  expense,  to  the  ease  with  which  repairs  may  be  made  and 
to  the  absence  of  dust  or  noise. 

There  are  a  few  prominent  cities  such  as  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Liverpool, 
where  wood-block  paving  is  not  used  except  in  front  of  hospitals  and  schools.  In  these 
ciities  either  granite  sets  are  used,  which  may  be  laid  at  a  cost,  inclusive  of  all  charges 
except  foundation  for  $1.75  per  square  yard  and  which  last  twenty  years  under  very 
heavy  traffic.  When  granite  sets  are  in  general  use  in  a  city,  the  introduction  of  the 
smoother  and  more  noiseless  wood  paving  is  delayed  by  the  method  of  shoeing  the 
draught  horses  with  sharp  corks,  which  tear  up  ;the  wood  blocks. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  quantity  of  timber  used  for  paving  in  1913'  was  approximately  60,000,000  feet. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  work  in  paving  has  been  postponed  owing  to  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  local  government  board  to  sanction  loans  for  this  purpose.  The  few 
municipalities  with  money  on  hand  for  paving  have  found  that  the  price  of  timber  has 
increased,  so  that  the  cost  of  a  5-inch  {creosoted  block  pavement  is  greater  than  the 
cost  of  a  2-inch  natural  rock  asphalt,  a  condition  which  has  led  to  a  greater  proportion 
of  asphalt  being  laid  this  year  than  is  usually  the  case. 

KINDS  OF  WOOD  IN  USE. 

Many  woods  have  been  tried  for  pavements  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Jarrah  was 
introduced  by  a  wealthy  company,  which  put  in  timber  yards  and  a  paving  plant,  and 
was  laid  in  large  quantities.  It  proved  unsatisfactory,  wearing  and  breaking  off  at 
the  corners  and  edges  and  producing  a  very  rutty  pavement.  No  Jarrah  is  laid  in  city 
streets  now.  Red  gum  from  the  United  States  was  introduced  in  the  same  manner 
and  gave  poor  service.  Oak  was  used  in  the  early  years  of  wood  paving,  but  its  use 
was  discontinued  twelve  years  ago,  on  the  ground  of  expense.  Pitch-pine  from  the 
United  States  was  also  tried  but  it  did  not  wear  evenly  and  produced  a  rough  pave- 
ment. Canadian  white  spruce  was  laid  on  the  north  side  of  Trafalgar  Square  in 
London  twelve  years  ago,  with  an  eight-pound  treatment  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot 
and  is  yet  in  excellent  condition.  Without  exception,  the  whole  of  the  wood-block 
pavement  laid  in  Great  Britain  now  is  Swedish  and  Russian  redwood  {Pinus  splres- 
tris).  The  specifications  issued  by  the  municipal  engineers  throughout  the  country 
admit  this  wood  and  no  other,  the  one  exception  being  the  specification  for  the  borough 
of  Westminster,  London,  which  admits  'Canadian  spruce,  red-pine  or  Douglas  fir. 
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PRICES  OF  REDWOOD. 

Swedish  redwood  has  three  points  in  its  favour,  the  price  is  satisfactory,  its  life 
is  definitely  known,  and  the  paving  companies  handle  it.  Swedish  and  Russian  red- 
wood in  normal  times  was  delivered  in  3-inch  by  8-inch  or  3-inch  by  9-inch,  6  feet  to 
20  feet  long,  averaging  16  feet,  dressed  one  side  one  edge  for  £10  10s.  to  £11  10s.  per 
standard  c.i.f.    The  price  during  the  war  has  risen  to  £16  10s.  per  standard  c.i.f. 

This  timber  sawn  into  4-inch  blocks  and  given  an  8-10  pound  treatment  of  creo- 
sote will  make  a  pavement  lasting  in  London  twenty  years  under  light  traffic  and 
twelve  years  under  heavy  traffic.  Large  traffic  in  London  is  equal  to  heavy  traffic  in 
most  Canadian  cities.  The  cost  of  wood  paving  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is 
therefore  based  on  the  purchase  of  a  timber  at  about  £11,  a  standard  that  will  last 
twelve  to  twenty  years,  depending  upon  traffic  conditions.  The  only  wood  yet 
known  to  meet  these  conditions  is  redwood.  The  municipal  authorities  when  author- 
izing wood-block  pavements  in  nearly  every  case  specify  redwood  and  the  paving  com- 
panies do  not  handle  any  other  kind  of  wood.  The  influence  of  the  paving  com- 
panies is  all  powerful  in  most  of  the  municipalities,  when  a  change  of  wood  is  to  be 
considered.  Only  a  few  important  municipalities  purchase  blocks  or  lay  pavements. 
Nearly  all  the  paving  is  done  by  companies,  who  contract  with  the  municipality  to 
manufacture  the  blocks,  creosote  them  according  to  the  municipal  specifications,  lay 
the  pavement  on  the  base  prepared  by  the  municipality  and  maintain  it  free  of  cost 
or  for  an  agreed  annual  charge  per  square  yard  for  a  stated  term  of  years.  (This  term 
depends  upon  the  traffic  and  averages  fifteen  years).  The  cost  of  this  service  is  usually 
nine  shilings  per  square  yard  for  a  4-inch  block,  with  an  8-pound  treatment  to  14s. 
per  square  yard  for  a  5-inch  block  with  a  12-pound  treatment.  The  cost  of  laying  is 
2d.  per  square  yard.  The  cost  of  maintenance  where  the  maintenance  is  undertaken 
by  the  municipality  is  lOd.  per  square  yard  per  year. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  WOOD. 

The  companies  engaged  in  this  paving  business  are  few  in  number  and  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  field.  They  have  established  their  reputations  on  redwood,  are 
acquainted  with  it,  and  are  interested  in  maintaining  its  use.  The  city  engineers  are 
willing  to  entertain  and  try  new  material,  if  it  promises  them  a  longer  service  or  a 
lower  initial  cost.  The  four  Canadian  woods,  which  could  be  introduced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  paving  purposes  are  Douglas  fir,  white  spruce,  jackpine,  and  redpine. 
These  woods  can  only  be  introduced,  if  they  can  be  sold  c.i.f.  to  the  paving  companies 
fur  in  normal  times  less  than  £11  per  standard  for  a  well  manufactured  sound  grade 
admitting  tight  knots  not  over  1\  inch  in  diameter,  odd  and  even  lengths  accepted.  The 
paving  companies  will  then  purchase  the  timber  if  the  engineers  will  specify  it.  The 
two  city  engineers  of  Sheffield  and  Westminster  have  already  signified  their  willingness 
to  accept  these  woods,  if  the  price  is  lower  than  redwood.  Other  city  engineers  are 
willing  to  have  a  trial  strip  of  pavement  laid  in  the  city  at  a  reduced  cost  or  at  least 
wish  to  be  convinced  that  the  new  wood  has  already  given  satisfactory  service  in  some 
municipality  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  shipment  of  creosoted  blocks.  Creosote  costs 
only  6  cents  Vi  gallon  at  the  creosoting  works  in  England  and  this  fact  alone  prohibits 
the  exportation  of  creosoted  goods  from  Canada  to  England. 

SPECIFICATION  FOR  BLOCKS. 

The  specification  for  blocks  are  not  so  rigid  in  England  as  in  Canada.  Hearts 
arc  admitted.  Knots  are  admitted  unless  loose,  or  unless  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
block  and  are  sometimes  accepted  even  then.    There  is  no  rigid  adherence  to  any  rule 
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regarding  the  rate  of  growth.  The  Russian  redwood  is  preferred  to  the  Swedish 
because  it  is  slower  growing  and  therefore  harder,  but  blocks  are  admitted  with  rings 
b'  or  even  4\  to  the  inch. 

There  is  no  rigid  exclusion  of  sapwood,  some  specifications  admit  as  much  as  18 
per  cent  of  saps.  <  , 

Although  the  specifications  call  for  8  to  12  pounds  creosote  penetration  in  the 
different  municipalities,  a  great  many  blocks  taken  up  in  the  street  repair  work  were 
observed  to  be  but  slightly  penetrated  with  creosote. 

PRELIMINARY  STEPS  TO  SECURE  MARKET. 

If  Canadian  shippers  of  timber  suited  for  paving,  can  see  their  way  to  accept  the 
prices  suggested  above,  there  will  be  a  good  future  for  Canadian  timber  in  competition 
with  European.  The  actual  introduction  of  timber  on  a  commercial  scale  will  take 
place  when  one  or  more  paving  companies,  through  the  lower  price  of  Canadian  timbers, 
see  a  larger  profit  in  using  it.  This  day  may  be. hastened,  if  those  interested  in  selling 
the  timber  at  this  price  arrange  for  at  least  one  strip  of  sample  -  pavement  to  be  laid, 
preferably  in  the  Borough  of  Westminster,  London.  This  might  profitably  be  done  by 
those  interested  in  the  development  of  a  market  for  Douglas  fir,  which  should  be  able  to 
compete  with  European  paving  timber,  when  the  ocean  rates  again  become  normal. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  September  8,  1915. 

.  FOOD  SUPPLIES. 

The  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  on  June  23  to  consider 
and  report  what  steps  should  be  taken  by  legislation  or  otherwise  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
maintaining  and,  if  possible,  increasing  the  present  production  of  food  in  Scotland,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  war  may  be  prolonged  beyond  the  harvest  of  1916,  have  issued 
their  report.  The  Committee  make  a  number  of  recommendations  for  the  increase  of 
production  and  the  avoidance  of  waste,  and  suggest  that  a  Committee  should  be  set  up 
in  the  area  of  each  District  Committee  of  each  County  Council,  called  the  District 
Agricultural  Committee,  with  the  special  duty  of  stimulating  production  by  all  possible 
means.  In  making  the  recommendations  the  Committee  have  not  suggested  legislation 
•or  compulsion  of  any  kind,  and  they  do  not  regard  the  possibility  that  circumstances 
might  arise  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  recommend  Parliament  to  pass  legislation 
dealing  with  some  of  the  matters  mentioned. 

THE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

In  applying  themselves  to  the  terms  of  the  reference,  the  Committee  prepared 
schedules  of  questions,  which  were  sent  to  176  agriculturists  and  traders,  and  received 
answers  from  135.  They  also  caused  notices  to  be  inserted  in  the  Scottish  Press,  indi- 
cating that  they  were  prepared  to  receive  views  of  agricultural  societies,  and  several 
communications  in  response  have  reached  them.  Concurrently,  they  made  arrange- 
ments for  hearing  45  witnesses  whose  evidence  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  report 
■covers  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  written  replies,  so  far  as  they  referred  to  subjects 
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included  in  the  reference.  Many  points  of  great  general  importance  were  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Committee  which  were  of  necessity  ignored,  as  they  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  committee's  inquiry.  The  suggestions  made  to  the  committee 
whereby  the  food  supplies  of  the  country  may  be  maintained  or  increased  are  grouped 
under  three  headings  : — 

A.  Increased  production. 

B.  Avoidance  of  waste. 

C.  Using  sources  of  supply  not  at  present  available. 
The  suggestions  are  herewith  shortly  summarized: — 

A.  INCREASED  PRODUCTION. 

(1)  That  the  productiveness  of  land  now  under  crops  and  grass  should  be 
increased  by — 

(a)  A  more  extensive  use  of  artificial  manure  and  lime,  (b)  Using  improved 
varieties  of  grain,  (c)  Changing  seed,  (d)  Boxing  potatoes,  (e)  Growing  catch 
crops.    (/)  Burning  heather,    (g)  Further  draining,    (h)  Water  irrigation. 

(2)  That  certain  land  now  under  grass  should  be  broken  up — - 

(a)  Voluntarily,  (h)  Compulsorily.  (c)  Under  a  guaranteed  minimum  price 
for  wheat. 

(3)  That  motor  tillage  should  be  practised  to  a  greater  extent. 

(4)  That  more  liberal  feeding  of  cattle  should  be  practised. 

(5)  That  pig  and  poultry  keeping  should  be  extended. 

(())  That  the  export  of  all  feeding  stuffs  and  manures  should  be  prohibited. 

(7)  That  the  enlistment  of  farm  workers  should  be  forbidden. 

(8)  That  facilities  should  be  given  for  the  employment  on  farm  work  of  children 
over  twelve  years  of  age. 

(0)  That  allotments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

B.  AVOIDANCE  OF  WASTE. 

(1)  That  all  liquid  manure  should  be  carefully  conserved  for  application  to  the 
land. 

(2)  That  all  straw  suitable  for  the  purpose  should  be  used  as  fodder,  and  that 
peat  moss  or  other  material  should  be  substituted  for  straw  as  litter. 

(3)  That  the  following  farm  pests  should  be  exterminated  or  reduced: 

(a)  Rabbits,    (b)  Rats,    (c)  Sparrows,    (d)  Pigeons,    0)  Rooks. 

(4)  That  grazing  land  no1  fully  occupied  should  be  utilized,  and  in  particular: — 

(a)  Deer  forest-,  (b)  Golf  courses,  (r)  Moors  from  which  stock  has  been 
cleared. 

(5)  That  the  artificial  rearing  of  game  should  be  discouraged  or  prohibited. 

00  That  the  slaughter  of  in-calf  cows  and  heifers,  and  of  any  calves  which  might 
with  advantage  be  reared,  should  he  prohibited. 

(7)  That  tl»e  sewage  of  towns  and  villages  should  be  utilized  where  practicable. 

C.  USING  SOURCES  of  SUPPLY  not  now  AVAILABLE. 

(1)  That  the  importation  of  -tore  cattle  from  Canada  should  he  permitted. 

(2)  That  the  importation  of  sheep  Prom  Iceland  should  he  permitted. 

(8)  That  deer,  grouse,  partridges,  etc.,  should  be  killed  ami  used  as  part  of  the 
national  food  supply. 
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The  committee  have  considered  the  evidence,  and  as  a  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions now  make  their  report.  In  doing  so  they  would  point  out  that  local  conditions 
vary  widely,  and  consequently  that  few  general  recommendations  as  to  methods  of 
working  or  as  to  crops  to  be  produced  can  be  applicable  equally  to  all  districts.  No 
single  factor  of  production  will  have  a  greater  and  more  immediate  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  home-grown  food  supplies  of  this  country  than  artificial  manures.  Moreover, 
the  extended  use  of  this  agent  has  the  not  inconsiderable  advantage  of  entailing  an 
almost  negligible  amount  of  labour  on  the  part  of  men  and  horses. 


GftEAT  BRITAIN. 


Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  0.  BickerdiJce.) 

Manchester,  September  7,  1915. 


THE  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  August  show  an  increase  of  £27,153,988  in 
imports  and  £8,227,584  in  exports,  as  compared  with  August,  1914.  Both  imports  and 
exports  were  less  last  month  than  in  the  three  preceding  months,  but  as  the  imports 
of  the  Allied  Governments  are  not  included  in  the  figures,  the  value  of  the  goods 
received,  including  munitions,  may  not  have  been  less. 

FEATURES  OF  AUGUST  TRADE. 

Imports. — The  increase  in  imports  consisted  of  £11,369,127  in  food,  drink,  and 
tobacco,  £6,223,848  in  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured,  and  £9,472,- 
688  in  manufactured  articles. 

Largest  increases  were:  — 


Dutiable  food  and  drink.  .   £4.586,460 

Meat                                                    ..,  •  ....   .  .   .  .  3,833,455 

Wood  and  timber...   2,041,861 

Wool   1,145,495 

Metals  (other  than  iron  and  steel)   1,767,015 


Exports. — The  chief  increases  in  exports  during  the  month  were  as  follows  :- 

Cotton  goods   £1,664,578 

Coal,  etc   1,339,661 

Iron  and  steel   1,238.373 

Woollen  goods   1,199,765 


COMPARISON  WITH  LAST  AUGUST. 

Compared  with  the  same  month  of  1913,  which  is  a  better  standard  of  comparison 
than  August,  1914,  (the  first  month  of  the  war),  last  month's  imports  showed  an 
increase  of  £13,520,999  and  exports  a  decrease  of  £11,671,874.  Exports  of  cotton  goods 
were  less  than  those  of  August,  1913,  by  nearly  three  million  sterling. 

EIGHT  MONTHS'  COTTON  TRADE. 

For  the  eight  months  just  completed,  the  import  of  raw  cotton  shows  an  increase 
of  £3,834,553  compared  with  the  first  eight  months  of  last  year,  and  £11,499.820  over 
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the  same  period  of  1913.  Exports  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  show  a  decrease  of 
£22,481,964  in  value  in  comparison  with  1914  and  of  over  27  million  compared  with 
the  same  month  of  1913. 

BANK  CLEARINGS  AS  A  TRADE  BAROMETER. 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  Manchester  Bankers'  Clearing  House,  which  covers 
the  six  days  from  August  30  to  September  4,  show  that  the  total  amounts  which 
passed  through  the  clearing  house  were  £7,698,015,  as  against  £5,409,687  in  the  cor- 
responding week  of  1914.  These  figures  are  most  encouraging  and  are  only  £100,000 
under  1913. 

LANCASHIRE  CROPS. 

According  to  present  indications,  the  agricultural  year  has  been  good.  Wheat 
has  been  one  of  the  best  crops  for  years,  while  there  has  been  a  fairly  good  yield  of 
barley,  although  the  latter  is  not  extensively  grown  in  Lancashire.  Oats  have  improved 
considerably  since  the  rains  came,  prior  to  which  the  outlook  was  far  from  encouraging. 
The  greatest  setback  to  the  farming  community  has  been  the  meadow-hay  crop,  which 
was  badly  damaged  by  the  drought  of  the  early  summer.  The  crop  of  clover  hay  is 
better,  the  second  crop  being  excellent.  Meadow  varieties  are  double  the  price  of  last 
year,  while  clover  is  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  dearer. 

NEW  GRAIN  ELEVATOR. 

The  port  -of  Manchester  has  added  greatly  to  its  usefulness  by  the  opening  of  a 
new  grain  elevator.  The  building  is  not,  however,  fully  equipped  with  machinery. 
Manchester's  importations  of  grain  now  reach  over  600,000  tons  per  annum.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  canal  no  special  facilities  were  provided  for  the  handling  of  grain, 
but  the  possibilities  were  soon  realized  by  the  Ship  Canal  Company,  and  Manchester 
now  has  a  total  storage  capacity  of  3,000,000  bushels. 

CAPACITY  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  new  elevator  has  a  holding  capacity  equal  to  the  one  at  Trafford  wharf  of 
40,000  tons  (1,500,000  bushels)  and  is  capable  of  handling  grain  at  the  rate  of  1,200 
tons  per  hour.  It  is  a  reinforced  concrete  building  with  steel  window-frames  and 
doors,  comprising  260  storage  bins  and  81  shipping  bins.  The  structure  is  160  feet 
high,  295  feet  long  and  165  feet  wide.  The  equipment  includes  six  receiving  elevators 
and  six  shipping  elevators,  each  of  these  being  provided  with  an  automatic  scale 
capable  of  weighing  200  tons  of  grain  per  hour.  An  interesting  feature  is  its  sub- 
ways on  both  sides  of  the  dock,  in  which  run  band  conveyors  so  arranged  that  while 
the  general  cargo  is  being  dealt  with,  portable  elevators  and  conveyors  will  be  used 
for  discharging  parcels  of  grain  from  vessels  to  the  granary. 

NEW  WOOL  PORT. 

An  important  move,  the  result  of  which  will  be  awaited  with  considerable  interest, 
is  being  made  by  a  certain  M;mcliester  company.  This  company  whose  opera t  ions  have 
done  much  to  swell  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  ship  canal,  is  trying  to  persuade  Fork- 
shire  woollen  importers  to  divert  to  the  docks  part  of  the  Australian  and  South  Ameri- 
can  wool  shipments  usually  sent  to  the  London  and  Liverpool  docks.  The  present 
effort  is  being  made  owing  to  the  serious  congestion  of  wool  at  the  two  latter  ports, 
and  it  is  computed  that  there  are  about  100,000  bales  in  London  now  for  the  Brad- 
ford woollen  trade. 
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MANC'IIKSTKK   STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Particulars  of  the  Manchester  ship  canal  grain  elevator  stocks  for  the  past  two 
Weeks  are  as  follows : — 

Sept.  4,  1915.    Aug.  28,  1915. 
Tons.  Tons. 


Wheat   41,407  46,279 

Maize   6,904  7,844 

Oats   1,367  1,464 


Total   49,678  55,587 


GRAIN  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Liverpool  Corn  Tra-de  Association,  Limited,  has  furnished  this  office  with  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  and  on  quays  in  Liverpool  at 
end  of  August : — 

August  31,    July  31,        August  31,  1914. 
Wheat.  Centals—  1915. 


LTnited  States 

and  Canadian  

  882,357 

1,226,360 

Black  Sea  and 

,  .  .   .  .  79,585 

89,376 

  179,502 

98,332 

  1,605,745 

1,887,574 

Total 

  2,747,189 

3,301,642 

2,175,318 

  275,908 

52,682 

32,124 

oats  

  180,793 

435,885 

59,072 

Indian  corn  

  629,922 

279,278 

772, 06S 

DEMAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  FOR  WHEELBARROWS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  following  information  concerning  the  kind  of  wheelbarrows,  which  are  in 
popular  demand  in  South  Africa.  Illustrations  of  the  three  more  important  types  are 
herewith  appended,  in  the  hope  that  Canadian  firms,  who  are  interested  in  the 
openings  afforded  in  South  Africa,  as  indicated  in  the  following  article,  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  market  now  offering.  The  information  herein  contained  will  doubtless 
be  of  special  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  who  have  been  supplying  the  local 
demand  of  railway  contractors. 


The  contractors'  barrow  which  is  reproduced  above,  is  made  by  an  American  firm, 
and  costs  19's.  4d'.  delivered  in  store  Durban,  Natal,  pre-war  prices.  The  following  is 
the  description  as  given  by  the  makers: — 

"  Actual  test  has  shown  that  this  wheelbarrow  will  carry  the  greatest  lead  of 
concrete  that  a  man  can  wheel,  2  cubic  feet  of  wet  concrete,  4  cubic  feet  of  dirt.  The 
tray  has  a  shovel-shaped  hose  that  pours  without  scattering.    It  is  of  narrow  design 
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for  use  in  narrow  runways.  The  heaviest  load  is  easily  handled,  the  wheel  being  well 
back  under  the  tray.  Bearing-  clips,  with  specially  low  drop,  set  the  wheel  in  exactly 
the  right  position  under  the  load.  Its  general  construction  ensures  long  and  hard  wear. 
The  tray  is  one  piece  with  rodded  edge.  The  handles  are  joined  by  rounded  dumping 
rest.  The  wheelbarrow  has  channel  legs,  angle  braced  and  equipped  with  extra  steel 
shoes.  The  axle  clips  are  of  malleable  iron.  The  wheelbarrow  is  also  furnished  with  a 
squared  wheel-guard  and  a  straightened  nose  so  that  the  barrow  will  stand  upright 
while  the  load  is  scraped  out.  It  can  also  be  furnished  with  wood  bushing  in  the  hub; 
There  is  no  oiling  involved,  and  the  barrow  is  easy  running  and  stands  long  wear.  Its 
approximate  weight  is  75  pounds." 


The  Tubular  barrow  reproduced  above  is  made  by  the  same  American  Company 
and  costs  14s.  9|d.  delivered  in  store,  Durban,  Natal,  pre-war  prices.  This  wheelbarrow 
is  described  by  the  makers  as  follows : — '■ 

"  The  price  is  low,  low  enough  in  fact  to  take  it  quickly  into  every  class  of  work, 
from  construction  to  mining.  It  possesses  strength  and  lasting  powers  that  satisfy 
close  buyers.  These  arc  two  great  reasons  why  it  is  a  ready  and  repeated  seller.  At 
its  price  one  can  get  an  all-steel  barrow,  a  seamless,  rigid,  steel-plate  tray,  stout  framing, 
and  good  solid  value  in  every  point.  The  tray's  capacity  is  3  cubic  feet.  It  is  pressed 
from  a  solid  steel  plate  and  is  without  joint,  seam  or  rivet.  The  flange  is  smoothly 
rolled  over  ffc-inch  rod.  The  wheel's  diameter  is  16£  inches;  its  tire,  l§-inch  by 
j|-inch;  its  axle,  §-inch.  The  axle  is  also  gripped  in  new  improved,  sand-proof,  malle- 
able bearings.  It  can  also  be  furnished  with  a  wheel  similar  to  the  one  shown  on 
p.  770,  except  with  a  2-inch  tire.  The  leg  braces  and  cross-pieces  are  of  the  latest  and 
best  method  of  construction  and  are  strong.    The  approximate  weight  is  (55  pounds." 


Another  type  herewith  reproduced  i-  also  made  by  an  American  tirm  and  costs  L3s, 
7d.  delivered  in  store,  Durban,  Natal,  pre-war  price.  This  barrow  i-  described  as 
follows: — 
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"  There  is  no  general  utility  barrow  which  rivals  this  type  at  the  same  price.  For 
long  wear  in  rough,  hard  use,  for  convenience  of  design,  and  for  general  purpose  work 
it  is  a  bargain.  The  tray  is  a  special,  use-proved  design,  and  the  barrow  is  popular  for 
nil  ordinary  uses.  It  lias  a  seamless,  stamped  steel  tray,  with  rodded  edges.  It  also 
possesses  a  stout,  hard  wood  frame,  securely  bolted  together  and  firmly  braced.  Steel 
shod  legs  support  the  barrow.  The  axles  are  secured  in  malleable  bearing  clips.  It  is 
furnished  with  either  a  steel  wheel  16i-inch  diameter,  tire  l|-inch  by  f-inch,  axle 
|-inch ;  or  with  a  wooden  wheel.  It  can  also  be  furnished  with  a  wheel  same  as  above 
except  with  a  tire  2-inch  by  f-inch.    Its  approximate  weight  is  55  pounds." 


MARKET  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  BROOM  HANDLES. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow,  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  pointing  out  a  market  in  Great  Britain  for  broom  handles 
and  wooden  cloth  rollers.  A  Glasgow  firm,  who  were  formerly  entirely  supplied  with 
these  articles  from  (Swedish  and  Russian  sources,  is  now  desirous  of  entering  into 
negotiations  with  reliable  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  firm  in  question  is  prepared 
to  import  at  present  from  6  to  8  car  loads  a  year,  to  pay  lis.  per  gross,  f.o.b.  Atlantic 
port,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  s.s.  freight  and  other  charges.  The  firm  requires  broom 
handles  to  be  made  from  soft  wood,  spruce,  fir,  white  pine,  or  basswood.  It  is  useless 
to  quote  hardwood  of  any  description.  The  sizes  required  are  1  inch  in  diameter  by 
49  inches  long ;  1|  inch  by  50  inches.  The  No.  1  quality  is  to  be  free  from  knots.  The 
No.  2  quality  is  to  be  free  from  large  or  loose  knots.  The  specifications  for  cloth  rollers 
are  as  follows :  1|  inch  by  28$  inches  long  and  up  to  6  feet.  Canadians,  interested  in 
supplying  this  market,  may  obtain  the  name  and  address  of  this  firm  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  No.  A  1408.) 


PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  Department  of  Customs  has  issued  the  following  memorandum,  dated 
September  20,  to  the  collectors  of  customs  and  to  others  concerned,  amending  the 
Order  in  Council  of  the  27th  of  April,  1915,  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No. 
589,  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the  exports  of  hides,  wheat  flour,  wheat  and  other 
grains,  except  oats: — 

SUMMARY  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

The  exportation  of  hides  of  cattle,  buffaloes  and  horses,  and  calf  and  goat  skins, 
except  when  of  Canadian  origin,  is  now  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  possessions  and  protectorates. 

Under  the  amended  order,  the  exportation  of  wheat  flour,  wheat,  barley,  rye  and 
other  grains  except  oats,  is  prohibited  only  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic 
ports),  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

In  regard  to  goods  destined  for  and  permitted  to  be  exported  to  Russia  or  neutral 
countries  in  Europe,  it  is  essential  that  the  bill  of  lading  or  a  certified  copy  of  it 
should  be  on  board  the  exporting  vessel. 
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It  is  desirable  in  the  case  of  all  exports,  that  the  goods  be  consigned  on  the  ship- 
ping bills  to  a  named  consignee,  and  that  the  ultimate  destination  be  clearly  stated. 

When  goods  are  consigned  to  a  bank  or  responsible  financial  house,  notation  may 
be  made  on  the  shipping  bills,  such  as  "  Notify  A.B." — A.B.  being  the  person  or  firm 
for  whom  the  goods  are  ultimately  destined. 

LICENSES. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  prohibitory  order,  licenses  may  be  issued, 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Customs,  Ottawa,  for  the  export  of  wheat  flour, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  etc.,  in  special  cases,  such  as  the  following,  viz. : — 

(1)  For  wheat  flour  and  wheat  to  Holland,  when  consigned  to  the  Netherlands 
Government  with  the  consent  of  that  Government  obtained  beforehand  in  every  case. 

(2)  For  barley  and  rye  to  Holland,  when  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Overseas 
Trust  with  the  consent  of  the  trust  obtained  beforehand  in  every  case. 

(3)  For  wheat  flour,  wheat  and  other  grains  except  oats  to  Greece,  in  cases  where 
the  British  Minister  at  Athens  recommends  the  issue  of  a  license  after  consignees 
have  given  him  satisfactory  guarantees. 

(4)  For  wheat  flour,  wheat,  barley  and  rye  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  after  inquiry 
in  each  case  following  an  application  to  the  Department  of  Customs  from  the  con- 
signor, stating  the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee  and  the  quantity  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  commodity  proposed  to  be  exported. 

ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL. 

The  following  is  the  wording  of  the  Orders  in  Council  dated  September  20,  1915, 
which  deal  with  the  matter  referred  to  above : — 

HIDES. 

The  Governor  General  is  pleased  to  order  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : — 
The  Order  in  Council  of  27th  April,  1915,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain 
goods  to  all  destinations  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  possessions  and  pro- 
tectorates, France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Japan,  United  States  when  for  con- 
sumption in  United  States  only,  or  shipped  to  specified  consignees  in  the  United 
Kingdom  via  United  States,  or  exported  via  United  States  under  license  or  dispensa- 
tion from  Canada,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  thereout  the  following  articles, 
viz. : — 

Hides  of  cattle,  buffaloes  and  horses,  and  calf  and  goat  skins,  except  when  of 
Canadian  origin. 

The  Governor  General  in  Council,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  291 
of  The  Customs  Act,  is  further  pleased  to  order  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  fo^ows : — 

The  exportation  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  possessions  and  protectorates,  viz.: — - 

*'  Hides  of  cattle,  buffaloes  and  horses,  and  calf  and  goat  skins,  except  when  of 
Canadian  origin." 

WHEAT  FLOUR  AND  ALL  CHAINS  EXCEPT  OATS. 

The  Governor  General  in  Council  is  pleased  to  order  that  the  Order  in  Council 
of  the  27th  April,  1915,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  goods  to  all  destinations 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  possessions  and  protectorates,  France.  Kus-ia 
(except  Baltic  ports),  Japan,  United  States  when  for  consumption  in  United  States 
only,  or  shipped  to  specified  consignees  in  the  United  Kingdom  via  the  Tinted  States, 
or  exported  via  the  United  States  under  license  or  dispensation  from  Canad  i.  -hall  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  thereout  the  following  articles,  viz.: — 

Wheat  (lour,  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  other  grains  except  oats. 
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The  Governor  General  in  Council  is  further  pleased  to  order,  under  the  provisions 
of  -ret  ions  242  and  291  of  The  Customs  Act,  that  the  exportation  of  the  following 
goods  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except 
Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal,  under  regulations  by  the  Minister 
of  Customs,  viz. : — 

Wheat  flour,  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  other  grains  except  oats. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Commissioner 
D.  II.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  and  Queensland 
Government  Railways.  These  tender  forms  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  when  received  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(refer  File  JS[o.  1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on 
which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne  are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  29,381.    October      27. — 1,987  tons  steel  channel  bars    and    rolled   beams    as  per 

drawings. 

No.  29,410.    November  24. —       2  Duplex  boiler  feed  pumps  as  specified. 
No.  29,421.    November  24. —   750  sq.  yds.  compressed  felt  as  specified. 

QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS. 

Tenders  close  at  the  office  of  the  Queensland  Railways,  Brisbane,  on  November 
2,  1915,  for:— 

10 — 30,000  gallons  conical  'wrought  iron  tanks. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  are  indicated  thus : — 

From  Vancouver,  September  29,  due  at  Melbourne  on  October  23. 
From  Vancouver,  October  27,  due  at  Melbourne  on  November  20. 


TIMBER  REQUIRED  FOR  HUTTING  AND  TRENCH  WORK. 

With  further  reference  to  the  item  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  608  under 
the  caption,  "  Timber  Required  for  Hutting-  and  Trench  Work,''  the  Department  is 
now  in  receipt  of  the  particular  sizes,  with  the  approximate  percentage  of  each  size, 
that  will  be  required  by  the  Office  of  Works,  London,  England.  The  following  are 
the  specifications: — 

3-inch  by  9-inch,  14  per  cent;  l-inch  by  9-inch,  16  per  cent;  1-inch  by  6-inch, 
\  per  cent. 

2-inch  by  9-inch,  7  per  cent;  3-inch  by  6-inch,  11  per  cent;  1-inch  by  3-inch, 
2  per  cent. 

1^-inch  by  9-inch,  \  per  cent;  4-inch  by  4|-inch,  5  per  cent;  4-inch  by  2-inch. 
13  per  cent. 

fi-inr'li  by  2-inch,  -}  per  cent. 
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3-inch  by  2-inch,  J  per  cent. 

1-inch  tongued  and  grooved  flooring,  12  per  cent. 

1-inch  rough  hoarding,  2  per  cent. 

f-inch  rough  boarding,  6  per  cent. 

f-ineh  weather  boarding,  2  per  cent. 

f-inch  matching,  1J  per  cent. 

-J-inch  matching,  |  per  cent. 

Prices  are  to  be  submitted  with  dates  of  delivery  in  the  drafting  of  the  tender. 

The  British  Government  has  placed  large  contracts  for  timber  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  Canada,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tenders  are 
asked  for  f.o.b.  Canadian  port,  for  hutting  and  trench  work. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  report  from  Mr.  Thomas  Robb, 
secretary  of  the  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  showing  the  exports  of  butter  and 
cheese  from  the  ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  for  Europe  for  the  week  ending 
September  18,  1915,  and  comparative  statistics: — 


SHIPMENTS. 


Cheese. 

Butter. 

Eggs. 

Local. 

Thro'. 

Total. 

Local. 

Thro'. 

Total. 

Week  Ending  Sept.  IS,  1015.  

72,145 
20,880 
41,713 
901, 581 
836,219 
903,834 

7,588 
6,393 
8,393 
31,381 
116,298 
170,010 

79,733 
33,273 
50, 106 
229,656 
952,517 
1,073,844 

2,853 

1,225 

Corresponding  Week,  1914  

n  1913   

Total  Since  May  1,  1915  

Corresponding  period  1914  

9,448 
6,135 
1,728 

7,438 
1,000 

14,033 
7,135 
1 . 728 

RECEIPTS. 


Receipts. 

Cheese. 

Butter. 

Eggs. 

n  1914   

Total  receipts  from  Mav  1,  to  Sept  18,  191.5  

„  1914...   

66,185 
41, 615 
1,444,968 
1,084,310 

13,33(5 
12,588 
276,831 
300,909 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  EXPORT  TRADE. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  export  trade,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  reproduce 
the  following  article,  which  was  published  in  the  Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence reviewing  a  book  entitled  "  Ocean  Traffic  and  Trade,"  by  Mr.  B.  0.  Hough, 
editor  of  the  American  Exporter,  and  which  illustrates  some  of  the  methods  of  over- 
seas trade  development  as  advocated  in  the  United  (States.  Although  the  facts  are 
given  from  an  American  point  of  view,  the  article  should  nevertheless  be  of  interest 
to  Canadians,  who  may  be  working  up  or  intending  to  engage  in  an  export  business. 

FOUR  WAYS  OF  GETTING  FOREIGN  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Hough  advocates  four  ways  of  getting  foreign  business,  all  of  which  will  be 
used  by  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  who  is  really  in  earnest  in  his  desire  to  build 
up  his  export  trade.  In  the  order  of  their  relative  importance  these  are:  (1)  by 
means  of  travelling  salesmen;  (2)  by  advertising;  (3)  through  direct  correspondence 
with  foreign  "prospects";  (4)  in  work  among  the  so-called  export  commission  houses 
of  New  York  and  other  ports.  The  aim  of  export  advertising  should  be  the  establish- 
ment of  promising  business  connections  in  all  and  sundry  foreign  markets.  The  back- 
bone of  any  export  business  must,  however,  be  correspondence,  and  every  letter  and 
every  phase  in  every  letter  must  be  efficient.  "  His  correspondent  must  be  made  to 
understand  from  his  first  letter  just  how  and  why  his  goods  are  better  or  more  desir- 
able." The  whole  story  must  be  told,  and  in  clear  and  simple  language.  The  greatest 
possible  individuality  should  be  attached  to  the  goods  that  are  offered  for  sale;  and, 
adds  the  author,  this  is  possible  for  all  lines,  even  staples.  Among  other  hints  offered, 
the  author  says  that  slang  is  to  be  avoided  in  foreign  correspondence ;  due  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  use  of  trade  terms  and  .phases,  and  he  lays  stress  upon  the  proper  pre- 
payment of  postage. 

VALUE  OF  A  TRAVELLING  SALESMAN. 

The  author  is  emphatic  as  to  the  excellent  work  which  can  be  done  by  travelling 
salesmen.  We  are  told  that  "  no  one  questions  the  vastly  superior  results  to  be  gained 
from  the  work  of  a  good  salesman  as  compared  with  returns  obtainable  in  any  other 
way.  The  manufacturer  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  having  discovered  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  his  goods  that  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  development  in  a  special  market, 
or  several  of  them,  should  by  all  means  despatch  the  best  salesmen  he  can  find  to  culti- 
vate the  promising  field." 

The  question  quickly  arises — what  salesman  shall  be  sent?  and  if  any  general 
reply  thereto  can  be  made  the  author  thinks  that  probably  the  factory  employee  is  the 
preferable.  This  is  especially  true  if  any  considerable  technical  knowledge  of  the 
goods  themselves,  their  nature  or  uses,  and  tneir  advantages  is  necessary  or  desirable. 
The  author  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  salesman  chosen  to  travel  in  foreign  countries 
must,  first  of  all,  be  a  gentleman,  fitted  to  mix  socially  with  the  best  there  may  be  in  the 
cities  he  is  to  visit  for  he  will  solicit  orders  from  the  biggest  and  best  of  the  merchants: 
he  must  be  broad-minded,  adapting  himself  easily  and  promptly  to  new  surroundings 
and  atmospheres,  capable  of  discovering  the  good  features  in  new  and  strange  customs 
and  habits;  he  must  be  a  real  diplomat,  versatile  and  well-read;  if  not  proficient  in  the 
language  of  his  customers,  he  must  have  at  least  such  a  facility  for  acquiring  othei 
tongues  as  will  enable  him  quickly  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of  the  one  desired. 
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THE  COST  OF  ENTERTAINING. 

In  sending  out  such  men  as  ambassadors  of  commerce  the  question  of  expense  is 
among  the  first  to  call  for  consideration,  and  this  the  author  points  out  will  inevitably 
be  considerable.  "  Much  depends,  of  course,  on  how  much  entertaining  the  salesman  is 
expected  to  do.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  the  necessity  of  automobile 
rides  nowadays  has  added  materially  to  the  salesman's  entertainment  expenses  every- 
where. In  averaging  daily  expenses  the  quantity  and  nature  of  samples  that  are 
carried  are  even  more  vital.  In  many  countries  Custom  House  procedure  in  entering 
and  clearing  samples  (to  say  nothing  of  duties)  is  costly  and  involves  loss  of  much  time. 
Moreover  (outside  of  Europe)  comparatively  few  foreign  hotels  boast  sample  rooms  or 
permit  ordinary  chambers  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  In  such  cases  special  rooms  or 
vacant  shops  have  to  be  hired.  Furthermore,  in  almost  all  Central  and  South  American 
countries,  in  South  Africa,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  salesmen's  licences  may  have 
to  be  procured.  They  may  cost  several  hundreds  of  dollars  in  a  single  country,  each 
separate  province  or  state,  sometimes  each  municipality  imposing  its  own  individual 
tax. 

INDISPENSABLE  PRELIMINARIES. 

Certain  preliminary  knowledge  is  very  essential,  and  Mr.  Hough  is  careful  to  point 
this  out. 

"  The  idea  of  a  man's  starting  out  on  a  long  and  expensive  trip  in  the  hope,  if  not 
expectation,  of  selling  goods  in  certain  markets  about  which  he  knows  nothing  is 
sufficiently  startling.  Not  only  such  a  saleman  personally,  but  his  principals  as  a  house 
ought  to  know  all  about  a  market  before  attempting  to  drum  it  even  by  correspondence 
to  say  nothing  of  sending  travelling  salesmen.  They  ought  to  know  the  names  of  all 
the  leading  merchants  and  the  chief  characteristics  of  each  one ;  the  relative  importance 
of  each  house,  its  responsibility,  etc.;  what  lines  are  handled;  what  competitors  have 
already  secured  a  foothold.  To  start  on  a  selling  trip  without  such  a  knowledge  is  to 
incur  needless  delay  and  expense  at  every  turn." 

AN  UNWORKABLE  SCHEME. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  sending  out  what  are  known  as  "  combi- 
nation "  salesmen,  but  it  does  not  find  favour  wit-h  the  author,  who  remarks  that 
"  theoretically,  this  scheme  of  sending  with  one  man  the  samples  of  eight  or  ten  manu- 
facturers, each  of  whom  contributes  pro  rata,  or  in  some  agreed  upon  proportion,  to  the 
necessary  costs  of  a  trip,  might  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  but  in 
practice  it  is  almost  without  exception  a  failure.  It  is  seldom  that  such  a  combination 
survives  its  first  trip  or  first  season.  Even  when  reconstructed  from  time  to  time  it 
rarely  lasts  two  or  three  years. 

WORK  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  UP. 

On  this  question  the  author  is  emphatic  that  trade  once  opened  up  ought  to  be 
kept  in  that  condition.  The  inroads  of  competitors  must  be  guarded  against;  the 
interest  of  customers  kept  alive;  their  personal  acquaintance  continued  and  cultivated. 
If  the  visit  of  the  salesman  cannot  be  repeated  year  after  year,  yet  occasion  ought  to  be 
found  for  another  visit  in  two  or  three  years  at  least.  Within  such  periods  various 
conditions  may  arise  that  can  be  grasped,  met  and  understood  by  no  one  so  well  as  the 
man  from  the  factory. 

EXPORT  COMMISSION  HOUSES. 

The  real  function  of  the  export  commission  house  the  author  explains  i-  to  act 
as  buying  agent  in  the  1'nited  States  for  foreign  concerns  dealing  in  American  goods. 
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A  large  buyer  in  some  foreign  market  may  find  a  very  real  advantage  in  entrusting 
many,  it'  not  all,  of  his  American  orders  to  such  a  house  in  New  York  and  paying  the 
customary  buying  commission  of  from  2^-  to  5  per  cent.  Instead  of  sending  some  50 
individual  orders  to  50  different  manufacturers,  receiving  as  many  separate  invoices 
and  bills  of  lading,  financing  separately  fifty  different  accounts  and  paying  excessive 
freight  charm  -  for  minimum  bills  of  lading  on  some  very  small  shipments,  the  whole 
may  ho  accomplished  in  one  operation  by  depending  on  an  export  commission  house. 
Such  a  house  distributes  the  orders,  finances  each  one,  ships  all  together  on  one  bill  of 
lading,  and  reimburses  itself  as  may  have  been  agreed,  usually  by  one  draft  on  the 
foreign  buyer. 

WAR  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  author  has  something  to  say  about  the  opportunities  arising  out  of  the  war, 
and  ho  states  incidentally  that  for  sentimental  reasons,  if  for  no  others,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  India — British  possessions  all,  will  buy  no  German  nor  Austrian 
goods  for  several  years  to  come.  He  seems  to  think  that  these  markets  offer  a  better 
chance  to  American  exporters  than  .the  South  American  Republics.  Among  the  classes 
of  American  goods  needed  in  foreign  markets  as  a  result,- of  the  war,  hardware  is 
specifically  mentioned.  It  is  considered  that  the  whole  AjBgrican  textile  trade  should, 
so  far  as  the  physical  limitations  of  their  factory  and  traele  systems  permit,  gain  a 
footing  hitherto  impossible. — (Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelligence.) 

■        my"',  < 


THE  SECURING  OF  AGENTS  IN  CHINA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  announce  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Foreign 
Office  in  accordance  with  which  His  Majesty's  Commercial  Attache  at  Peking,  and 
the  Assistant  Commercial  Attache,  who  is  stationed  at  Shanghai,  will  be  prepared  to 
assist  British  firms  in  need  of  agents  in  China  by  putting  them  in  touch  where  possible 
with  suitable  British  agents  in  that  country.  Firms  desiring  to  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  should  communicate  with  His  Majesty's  Commercial  Attache  for  China, 
care  of  the  British  Legation,  Peking,  or  with  the  Assistant  Commercial  Attache,  care 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul-General,  Shanghai. 


MARKET  FOR  SAWS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

As  inquiries  are  being  made  by  certain  Canadian  firms,  manufacturing  saws  and 
saw  machinery,  concerning  the  foreign  markets  for  their  product,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  reproduce  the  following  article  from  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports 
on  the  Latin- American  market  for  saws : — 

ARGENTINE  IMPORTS  OF  MACHINE  SAWS. 

According  to  the  1910  census  there  were  28.3  saw-mills  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
which  employed  a  total  of  8,081  persons.  The  value  of  local  material  used  was 
$4,923,500. 

The  timber  cut  is  quebracho.  Chiselled-bit  or  inserted-tooth  circular  saws  are 
the  only  saws  that  will  successfully  cut  quebracho  without  overheating. 
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The  imports  of  all  machine  saws  for  1912  were  233,038  pounds.  The  principal 
countries  of  supply  were:  France,  82,507  pounds;  Great  Britain,  52,274  pounds; 
Germany,  50,899  pounds;  United  States,  44,100  pounds.  In  1913  the  total  imports 
were  244,523  pounds,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1914  they  were  85,608  pounds. 

The  exports  of  quebracho  logs  in  1912  were  279,342  tons,  with  the  following  prin- 
cipal countries  of  destination:  British  Empire,  216,541  tons;  United  States,  19,922 
tons;  Germany,  10,841  tons.  In  1913  the  exports  were  383,964  tons,  and  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1914  they  were  201,675  tons.  other  timber,   lumber,   or  log  is 

exported. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  of  inserted-tooth  circular  saws  are  France, 
England,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.    Local  selling  prices  on  the  sizes  most  in  use 


are : — 

Diameter —  Price. 

20  inches   $25  00 

30      "    43  25 

32      "    43  25 

36      "    52  80 

40      "    62  40 

44      "    76  80 

54      "    139  20 

60      "    192  00 

68      "      ...  J3L                                         .   249  60 


Inserted  teeth  are  sold  for  $4.50  per  hundred. 

The  depression  in  the  quebracho  logging  industry  caused  by  the  cutting  off  of  the 
general  European  market  has  caused  a  very  serious  crisis  in  this  industry.  Until  a 
new  market  is  found  for  quebracho  logs  there  will  be  little  chance  to  introduce  saw- 
mill material  of  any  sort  into  this  country.  For  the  past  two  years  the  quebracho 
logging  industry  (which  is  the  only  timber  industry  of  Argentina)  has  been  in  a 
depressed  condition,  owing  to  the  oversupply  of  the  general  market  for  this  com- 
modity. 

BIT  SAWS  IN  ROSAKIO. 

Inserted  or  chisselled-bit  saws,  called  here  "  sierras  con  dientes  postizos,"  are 
already  well  introduced  in  this  district,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  San- 
tiago del  Estero,  and  parts  of  Cordoba,  where  hardwood — quebracho — is  out.  The 
so-called  "  obrajes,"  which  prepare  quebracho  ties,  posts,  etc.,  use  inserted  saws  almost 
exclusively,  as  they  are  found  to  give  the  best  results  with  very  hard  timber.  Small 
Rosario  saw-mills,  of  which  a  considerable  number  prepare  pine  and  other  soft  lumber 
for  the  ultimate  consumer,  as  well  as  saw-mills  in  the  province  of  Tucuman  and  other 
parts  of  the  district,  where  cedar,  walnut,  and  similar  timber  is  worked,  use  chiefly 
band  saws.  For  such  purposes  the  band  saw  is  preferred  on  account  of  the  finer  cut 
and  consequent  reduction  in  waste.  Judging  from  statements  made  by  dealers  and 
users,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  the  market  for  inserted  saws  will  increase  outside 
of  the  quebracho  industry. 

The  demand  for  such  saws  in  quebracho  "obrajes"  will  depend  largely  on  rail- 
way development.  The  use  of  quebracho  ties  is  compulsory  on  all  new  constructions. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  vast  field  for  railway  extension  in  Argentina,  especially  in  the 
southern  territories.  New  lines  and  plans  for  the  completion  of  existing  nets  air. 
however,  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  securing  capital.  The  closing  of  the 
German  market  for  quebracho  logs  also  affects  unfavourably  the  exploitation  of  the 
"obrajes"  and  consequently  the  demand  for  inserted  Saws. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  SAWS  SOLD. 

Bit  saws  are  handled  by  S  or  1<>  firms  at  Kosario.  although  most  of  the  business 
is  in  the  hands  of  three  large  concerns  witli  main  offices  at  Buenos  Aires  and  branches 
in  this  city.     The  principal  importing  house,  which  makes  a  Specialty  of  sawmill 
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supplies,  estimates  that  in  its  Rosario  and  Buenos  Aires  stores  together  it  sells,  under 
normal  conditions,  about  400  inserted  saws  a  year.  It  appears  safe  to  say  that  more 
than  1,000  such  saws  are  sold  annually  to  mills  in  this  district.  Importers  handling 
saws  carry  a  stock  of  supply  parts,  teeth,  adjusters,  and  wrenches.  Inserted  saws  come 
chiefly  from  the  United  States. 


PRICES  QUOTED  BY  IMPORTERS. 

The  prices  given  below  are  quoted  by  two  of  the  leading  dealers.  These  prices 
cover  all  the  sizes  imported  by  these  firms.  The  first  importer  sells  saws  at  the  follow- 
ing prices: — 

Sizes  (B.  and  S.) —  Number  of  Teeth.  Price. 

S.   22  $43  43 

8   28  53  08 

8    30  57  90 

5   32  62  73 

8   34  67  55 

7    36  77  20 

7    38  91  68 

6    44  139  93 

6   48  193  00 


With  each  saw  two  sets  of  replace  teeth,  three  adjusters  ("  ajustadores-medias 
lunas"),  and  a  wrench  or  key  ("Have")  are  furnished.  Replace  teeth  are  sold  at 
$4.34  per  hundred,  adjusters  at  $0.48  each,  and  wrenches  at  $1.45  each. 

The  second  firm  sells  saws  at  the  following  prices: — 


Diameter —  Price. 

24  inches   $31  85 

28      "    38  60 

32      "   45  36 

36      "                                                  .  .   55  97 

40      "   66  59 

44       "    82  03 

48      "                                                                                                   .  96  50 


This  firm  delivers  with  each  saw  ten  sets  of  teeth,  one  wrench,  and  four  adjusters 
without  extra  charge.  Replace  parts  cost:  Teeth,  $0.0386  each;  adjusters,  $0,338 
each;  wrenches,  $1.45  each. 

BIT  SAWS  IN  BRAZIL. 

Bit  saws,  by  which  is  understood  saws  with  removable  teeth,  are  not  known  here, 
and  mill  owners  say  they  have  never  been  tried.  The  latter  seemed  to  doubt  whether 
they  would  cut  the  excessively  hard  woods  so  plentiful  in  this  country  and  appeared  to 
have  little  inclination  to  experiment  with  them  on  their  own  account.  A  small  trade 
might  be  worked  up  if  saw  makers  sent  some  here  for  trial  and  they  proved  successful 
with  the  native  woods,  but  unless  this  or  some  other  means  were  taken  to  demonstrate 
their  effectiveness  it  is  feared  that  difficulty  would  be  found  in  introducing  them. 


TYPES  OF  SAWS  NOW  IN  USE. 

The  saws  now  used  in  the  two  large  local  mills  are  of  three  types — circular,  band, 
and  gang  saws — and  come  almost  exclusively  from  Germany  and  France,  where  owners 
say  that  high-grade  blades  may  be  purchased  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain. 

The  sizes  of  circular  saws  range  from  8  to  32  inches  in  diameter,  medium  sizes 
being  most  used.  Gang  saws  with  from  two  to  eight  blades  working  vertically  are  the 
favourite  type.    Only  a  few  heavy  band  saws  have  been  seen  in  operation. 

An  astonishing  variation  in  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  teeth  in  different  saws 
was  noted,  there  being  dozens  of  different  types  used  to  snit  the  many  kinds  of 
Brazilian  woods. 
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Mill  owners  spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  securing  just  the  proper  point  of 
hardness  in  saw  steel,  stating  that  if  too  hard  it  becomes  too  brittle  for  use  in  working 
the  iron-like  woods  to  be  sawn,  while  if  too  soft  the  teeth  rapidly  dull  and  wear  down. 
The  writer  was  shown  one  saw  of  which  the  teeth  had  been  half  rubbed  off. 

Both  mills  here  imported  their  own  tool  steel  for  plane  blades,  etc.,  from  Ger- 
many before  the  war,  buying  it  at  the  rate  of  18  marks  per  kilo.  ($1.95  per  pound) 
c.i.f.  Bahia.    This  price,  of  course,  did  not  include  the  customs  duty. 

GERMAN  SAW-MILL  MACHINERY. 

As  stated  in  a  report  on  the  Bahia  lumber  trade,  all  the  machinery  in  both  the 
mills  referred  to,  except  engines  and  boilers,  is  German.  It  was  bought  through  a 
large  German  importing  firm,  which  contracted  for  the  complete  installation  of  all 
the  machinery  on  terms  of  one-third  payment  upon  its  arrival  at  Bahia,  one-third 
upon  erection,  and  one-third  thirty  days  after  the  machinery  had  been  working  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  owner. 

SAWS  IN  MEXICO. 

Inserted  or  chiseled  bit  saws  are  well  known  in  this  consular  district  in  those 
trades  in  which  they  are  found  to  have  marked  advantages  over  other  instruments  for 
cutting.  The  bit  saws  most  generally  used  are  those  of  the  bucksaw  and  hacksaw  variety, 
but  all  kind's  are  frequently  seen.  As  Mexico  has  come  more  and  more  into  touch  with 
the  European  countries  and  the  United  States,  the  use  of  these  saws  has  rapidly 
become  common  even  with  the  lowest  classes,  and  they  have  quickly  supplanted  more 
primitive  tools.  Nevertheless,  for  rougher  work  axes  and  hatches  still  find  a  place  in 
cases  where  saws  are  preferred  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  this  remains  a  common 
practice  in  the  cutting  of  the  harder  woods,  such  as  ebony,  for  shipping  to  other  parts 
of  the  Republic  and  abroad.  The  quebracho  used  in  the  Republic  and  shipped  abroad 
comes  from  farther  south,  outside  of  this  consular  district,  though  some  grows  in 
this  region. 

Bit  saws  are  sold  in  all  the  hardware  stores  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  can  some- 
times be  obtained  even  in  the  village  general  stores.  The  supply  parts  also  are  kept 
in  stock.  In  the  case  of  bucksaws,  however,  the  carpenters  do  not,  as  a  rule,  buy 
frames,  preferring  to  make  their  own  in  their  shops  or  homes. 

NECESSITY  OF  CREATING  WIDER  INTEREST. 

In  trying  to  work  up  a  market  for  bit  saws  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  a  case 
of  introducing  a  new  article  but  rather  one  of  creating  a  wider  interest  among  the 
people  and  of  supplanting  saws  of  European  manufacture  by  others  of  American 
origin.  On  account  of  the  European  war  the  latter  task  should  not  be  as  difficult  as 
formerly,  but  the  arousing  of  a  more  extensive  interest  will  encounter  numerous 
obstacles.  It  is  often  hard  to  get  into  touch  with  possible  buyers  in  the  inland  cities 
through  agents,  catalogues,  or  letters.  In  addition  the  building  industry,  although 
not  greatly  affected  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  itself,  is  depressed  elsewhere,  along  with 
other  trades  in  which  saws  are  needed. 

The  international  money  exchange  rates,  becoming  more  and  more  unfavourable 
to  Mexico,  are  proving  another  adverse  factor  tending  to  prevent  the  salt's  of  bit  saws, 
since  the  prices  in  Mexican  money  must  adjust  themselves  to  the  fluctuations,  and 
seem  unreasonably  high  to  the  Mexican  carpenters  and  other  user-,  wliose  incomes 
remain  about  the  same.  Indeed,  the  prices,  although  quoted  in  Mexican  money,  are 
in  every  instance  based  on  the  currency  of  the  country  of  origin  or  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  this  time  are  being  kepi  so  low  that  the  profit  is  not  as  ureal  as  it  was 
in  the  past.  Nowadays  the  local  dealers,  when  asked  the  price  of  fl  Bay?  in  the  morning, 
give  a  warning  that  it  may  be  different  before  nightfall. 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  GERMANY  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  United  States  and  Germany  have  been  supplying  practically  all  of  the 
demand  for  bit  saws.  The  proximity  to  Mexico  has  aided  the  United  States  in  its 
trade,  and  the  existence  of  German  hardware  houses  in  this  Eepublic  has  proved  of 
advantage  to  Germany.  In  addition  to  supplying  the  demand  of  their  nationals  and 
advertising  their  wares  by  catalogues  and  correspondence,  manufacturers  in  these  two 
countries  have  developed  their  trade  by  sending  travelling  representatives  at  frequent 
intervals.  In  the  past  such  salesmen,  always  capable  men,  have,  as  a  rule,  represented 
several  manufacturers  of  saws  at  the  same  time  or  some  exporting  firm  handling  the 
wares  of  several  producers.  In  times  of  peace  they  have  rarely  failed  to  obtain 
excellent  results. 

SAW  MACHINERY  IN  URUGUAY. 

The  United  States,  England,  and  France  supply  the  lumber  saws  widely  used  in 
I  ruguay.  The  kinds  in  use  are  band,  solid  circular,  and  inserted  and  chisel-tooth  saws. 
The  inserted-tooth  circular  saws  vary  in  diameter  from  20  to  58  inches,  the  most  used 
being  the  35,  40,  and  58  inch;  7  and  9  are  the  popular  guages,  though  they  range  from 
r>  to  10.  Stocks  of  saws  and  supply  parts  are  carried  by  various  firms  in  Montevideo 
and  doubtless  also  in  Paysandu  and  Salto,  where  the  lumber  business  is  important. 
American  saws,  it  is  said,  have  been  well  introduced  and  in  the  case  of  inserted-tooth 
saws  are  preferred. 

WOODS  AND  SAWS  IN  URUGUAY. 

The  soft  woods  imported  into  this  country  consist  mainly  of  Southern  yellow  pine, 
white  pine  from  Canada  and  California,  Swedish  white  pine,  spruce  grown  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  districts  and  in  Canada,  Austrian  or  Bosnian  spruce,  and 
Parana  pine  (known  here  as  Brazil  pine).  Band  saws  are  much  used  for  resawing 
soft  woods,  but  the  solid  steel  circular  saw  is  generally  employed  for  cutting  off,  ripping, 
and  bolting.  This  latter  saw  is  used  in  towns  and  cities  to  resaw  and  rip  coniferous 
woods  and  to  work  South  American  cedar,  generally  known  as  Spanish  or  cigar-box 
cedar,  and  alamo,  which  belongs  to  the  poplar  family  and  is  related  to  the  cottomvoo-d 
and  aspen  of  the  United  States. 

Hardwoods  from  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  southern  Brazil  are  manufactured  into 
lumber,  boards,  planks,  and  rough  forest  products — billets,  ties,  bolts,  posts,  etc. — 
usually  by  means  of  band  saws  in  cities  and  ports  and  by  inserted  chisel-tooth  saws 
in  the  interior  and  rural  districts.  Uruguay  has  a  comparatively  limited  stand  of 
timber.  The  wood  cutting  is  much  more  extensive  in  Paraguay  and  the  northern  part 
of  Argentina.  Lumber  logs  are  first  slabbed  by  the  natives,  who  wield  the  axes  witli 
consummate  skill. 

THE  CUTTING  OF  POSTS,  POLES,  TIES,  AND  PICKETS. 

The  square  logs  vary  in  size  from  12  to  36  inches  face  width,  and  it  is  said  that 
about  14,000,000  feet  b.m.  annually  come  to  the  cities  of  Uruguay  for  manufacture, 
prinicipally  on  band  mills.  The  trees  of  smaller  diameter  are  cut  for  posts,  telegraph 
and  telephone  poles,  crossties,  and  fence  pickets,  and,  from  quebracho,  bolts  for  making 
tanning  extract.  This  is  the  chief  part  of  the  lumber  industry,  largely  confined  to 
interior  sections  near  forests  with  convenient  rail  and  water  transportation.  In  these 
operations  a  circular  saw  with  the  inserted  chisel  tooth  is  nearly  ahvays  used.  Gross- 
ties  produced  in  and  exported  from  Uruguay  and  neighbouring  countries  are  usually 
sawed  ties  and  seldom  hewn  sleepers.  Poles  are  rounded,  being  barked  and  smoothed 
with  the  axe  before  shipment.  Fence  posts  are  generally  round,  but  large  quantities 
are  squared  by  circular  saws. 

The  wood  most  used  for  ties,  poles,  and  posts  is  red  quebracho,  which  also  yields 
the  tanning  extract.    Exported  ties  are  nearly  always  of  this  wood,  but  for  locally 
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used  ties  lapacho,  vira  pita,  and  curupay  are  also  common.  In  hardness  and  density 
these  approach  quebracho  and  are  nearly  as  difficult  to  manufacture.  They  are  largely 
used  for  pickets,  which  form  an  important  product  of  the  circular  mill.  Much  of  the 
fencing  in  the  rural  districts  is  of  galvanized  wire,  supported  between  posts  by  wooden 
pickets. —  {United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 


TREND  OF  FRENCH  TRADE. 

There  were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  598  and  604  articles  on  the  Trend 
of  French  Trade  for  the  period  of  the  first  five  or  six  months  of  the  current  year.  The 
Department  is  now  in  receipt  of  additional  trade  returns,  which  indicate  the  value  of 
the  French  imports  for  consumption  and  the  French  exports  from  January  1  to  July 
31,  1915.    These  statistics  are  herewith  reproduced: — 


FRENCH  TRADE  STATISTICS. 


Articles. 

7  months,  1915. 

7  months,  1914. 

Increase  in 
1915. 

Decrease  in 
1915. 

Imports. 

r 

233,013,000 
3-19,044,400 
205,220,800 

$* 

218,734,400 
592,117,600 
185,977,200 

$* 

T.i,  278, 600 

$* 

242,473,200 

79,243,600 

Total  

852,878,200 

996,829,200 

98,522,200 

242,473,200 

113,951,000 

19,078, 100 
1  18,897,200 
226, 152,04  it 

36,506,000 

Exports. 

04, 369,000 
71,921,000 
176,662,400 
20,304,000 

83,447,400 
220,81S,2iK) 
403,114,400 

6  2,8 10, 600 

Total   

339,257,000 

770,190,600 

430,933,600 

430,933,000 
574,884,600 

Aggregate  decrease  of  imports  and  exports. , 

*  The  above  figures  are  subject  to  a  3%  discount  owing  to  exchange  in  favour  of  Canadian  money. 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  under  recent  date,  an  article  dealing  with 
the  commercial  and  economic  condition  of  China,  as  it  was  described  in  the  Abstract 
of  Statistics  and  Report  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China  for  1914,  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  This  article  is 
reproduced  herewith  in  order  to  indicate  conditions  necessary  to  be  considered  in 
undertaking  export  to  China  and  the  openings  that  exist  in  the  far  east  for  Canadian 
trade.  The  economic  conditions  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  are  herein  portrayed, 
should  also  be  of  interest  to  Canadians. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

(Note. — The  average  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  is  stated  to  have  been  3s.  Ofd.  in 
1912,  as.  0[d.  in  1913,  and  2s.  8|d.  in  1914.  100  Haikwan  taels  =  111.40  Shanghai 
taels    tor  which  exchange  quotations  are  made.    Picul  =  133^  pounds  av.) 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  after  the  tremendous  upheaval  of 
L911,  when  the  whole  government  of  the  country  was  temporarily  disorganized, 
followed  in  1913  by  a  serious  rebellion  against  constituted  authority  that  destroyed 
credit  and  paralyzed  trade  over  a  large  tract  of  territory,  the  year  1914  opened  with 
more  favourable  prospects,  and  there  was  evidence  that  'Chinese  merchants  were 
gradually  regaining  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Central  Government.  There  was 
every  reason  for  such  confidence.  The  provincial  officials  had  been  working  hard  to 
restore  order,  and  provincial  finances  had  been  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  most 
of  the  Provinces  had  become  self-supporting.  The  most  striking  evidence  of  confidence 
in  the  Government  was  the  success  of  the  internal  loan  of  $24,000,000,  which  was 
actually  over-subscribed,  in  extraordinary  contrast  to  all  previous  attempts  to  float 
domestic  loans. 

STATE  OF  CURRENCY  IN  CHINA. 

The  deplorable  state  of  the  currency,  which  had  become  a  very  serious  obstacle  to 
trade,  was  not  only  recognized  by  the  Government,  but  the  people  themselves  assisted 
to  some  extent  in  clearing  up  the  confusion.  The  country  was  flooded  with  depreciated 
paper  money,  mostly  issued  during  the  early  months  of  the  Revolution.  In  Canton  the 
depreciation  had  proceeded  so  far  that  one  paper  dollar  was  worth  only  34  cents,  until 
in  July  the  Government  redeemed  notes  to  the  value  of  '$31,000,000  at  a  discount  of 
50  per  cent.  In  Szechwan  the  Government  accepted  salt  revenue  in  the  shape  of 
depreciated  notes  with  the  object  of  burning  them — a  course  which  raised  the  value  of 
paper  money  to  par  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  the  Government  to  fix  the  regular 
quota  to  be  paid  in  future.  The  inconvenience  of  having  a  variety  of  dollars  in 
circulation,  issued  by  different  mints  and  each  having  an  exchange  value  of  its  own. 
has  to  a  certain  extent  been  relieved  by  the  people,  who  have  shown  their  preference  for 
sycee  and  re-converted  enormous  quantities  of  dollars  into  bullion.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  a  continuance  of  this  process  will  prove  quite  useful  in 
assisting  the  establishment  of  a  Government  standard  coin.  The  issue  of  paper  money 
has  now  been  brought  under  control,  and. there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  reform  of  the 
currency,  perhaps  the  most  important  reform  needed,  will  before  long  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  prevented  the  conclusion  of 
the  loan  under  negotiation  with  the  Quintuple  Group  which  was  destined  partly  to 
serve  this  purpose,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  funds  from  outside  led  the  Chinese 
to  make  more  strenuous  efforts  to  solve  their  financial  problems  at  home,  and  the 
increased  revenue  derived  from  salt,  the  success  of  the  internal  loan,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  premium  bonds,  issued  through  the  Hsin  Hua  Savings  Bank,  may  all  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  potential  resources  of  the  country  at  the  disposition  of  a  Government 
in  which  the  people  have  confidence. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

When  the  year  opened  exchange  was  favourable  to  imports  and  clearances  had 
greatly  improved,  while  at  the  same  time  exports  did  not  appear  seriously  impeded. 
Trade  continued  brisk  until  April,  when  it  became  very  dull;  but  notwithstanding  this 
the  Customs  revenue  at  the  end  of  June  showed  a  gain  over  the  previous  year's 
collection  to  the  same  date  of  889,200  Hk.  taels,  in  spite  of  a  shortage  in  opium  duty 
and  likin  of  1,192,782  Hk.  taels.  Trade  was  thus  doing  better  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  view  of  many  adverse  circumstances,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  mention 
as  showing  how  the  energy  of  the  Chinese  merchant  overcomes  apparently  hopeless 
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conditions.  In  the  first  place  banking  facilities,  upon  which  the  whole  trade,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  has  been  built  up,  were  greatly  restricted.  The  famous  Shansi 
banks,  through  whose  hands  nearly  all  Government  funds  formerly  passed,  and  who  were 
Ihe  chief  agents  for  all  interprovincial  remittances,  were  compelled  to  close  their  doors 
when  the  Manchu  Government  lost  power;  while  all  other  banks,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  ceased  doing  business,  as  they  were  unable  to  collect  money  due  to  them  on 
account  of  advances.  The  few  that  remained  showed  extreme  caution  and  engaged  only 
in  transactions  involving  no  risk  whatever.  The  foreign  banks,  upon  which  the 
Chinese  banks  at  the  ports  are  chiefly  dependent  for  their  supply  of  silver,  were 
compelled  to  abstain  from  giving  to  the  Chinese  banks  the  facilities  customary  before 
the  Eevolution.  Chinese  dealers,  therefore,  found  many  impediments  to  their  business; 
more  especially  was  it  difficult  to  arrange  for  remittances  and  for  sending  money  into 
the  interior  to  buy  produce.  But,  while  the  restriction  of  banking  facilities  greatly 
hampered  trade,  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  disappearance  of  so  many  mushroom  banks, 
engaged  rather  in  speculation  than  in  legitimate  banking  transactions,  has  placed 
business  on  a  safer  and  sounder  basis.  The  deplorable  state  of  the  currency  has  already 
been  mentioned,  but  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  complaints  regarding  discredited  or 
counterfeit  paper  money,  violent  fluctuations  in  exchange,  and  depreciated  subsidiary 
silver  coinage  and  copper  cents  were  rife  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  made  all 
commercial  transactions  exceedingly  complicated. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

As  regards  climatic  conditions,  crops  were  fairly  satisfactory;  but  in  Kwangtung 
during  the  summer  vast  tracts  were  inundated  along  the  West  and  North  Kivers  by 
floods  that  devastated  15  districts,  causing  extensive  damage  to  property  and  crop-  and 
involving  much  loss  of  life.  The  disaster  is  said  to  have  been  the  worst  of  the  kind 
ever  experienced  in  that  quarter.  Crops,  such  as  beans,  groundnuts,  and  sesamum,  were 
also  extensively  damaged,  and  in  some  cases  totally  destroyed,  by  floods  in  North 
Kiangsu.  In  September  parts  of  Manchuria,  after  a  prolonged  drought,  were  also 
visited  by  disastrous  floods. 

THE  PARALVSIS  OF  TRADE. 

Hurtful  as  were  these  floods,  it  is  possible  that  their  injurious  effects  on  commerce 
were  small  as  compared  with  the  paralysis  of  trade  brought  on  by  the  ravages  of  a 
brigand  who  called  himself  White  Wolf,  and  whose  baneful  activities  brought  trade 
almost  to  a  standstill  in  parts  of  some  of  the  central  provinces.  During  his  destructive 
career  White  Wolf  practically  stopped  all  trade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  operations, 
«is  it  was  impossible  to  move  either  money  or  goods. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

Unfortunately,  his  suppression  was  succeeded  by  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war. 
the  effects  of  which  were  immediately  felt  in  China,  and  exports  could  no  longer  be 
financed.  Later,  when  conditions  became  more  settled  and  cargo  was  offering,  the 
German  and  Austrian  flags  had  disappeared,  much  British  and  French  tonnage  had 
been  engaged  by  their  respective  Governments,  and  neutral  steamers  had  found  more 
profitable  employment  elsewhere;  so  that  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  tonnage  that 
in  spite  of  willing  buyers  and  sellers  the  cargo  could  not  bo  accommodated.  Naturally 
in  the  absence  of  competition,  freights  went  up,  and  heavy  war  risks  assisted  in 
reducing  possible  profit.  Moreover,  the  prohibition  of  code  telegrams  had  the  elici  t 
of  stopping  any  new  business,  as  foreign  exporters  were  unable  to  explain  to  their 
correspondents  at  home,  at  reasonable  expense,  the  opportunities  for  new  business 

brought  about  by  war  conditions;    and  the  Chinoc.  unable  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
ducts, were  obliged  to  curtail  their  purchase  of  imports. 
85571—34 
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With  so  many  drawbacks  to  healthy  commerce  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  customs  revenue  failed  to  maintain  the 
advance  made  up  to  the  end  of  June,  and  that  the  year  ended  with  a  total  receipt  of 
3S,9  1  7,520  Ilk.  taels,  or  a  decrease  of  5,052,328  Ilk.  taels  as  compared  with  the  1913 
figures,  it  was,  however,  larger  than  in  any  year  previous  to  1912,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  a  loss  in  opium  duty  and  likin  amounting  to 
3,108,6S0  Hk.  taels.  While  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  money  from  abroad,  in 
consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  had  the  good  effect  of  leading  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  rely  more  upon  the  national  resources,  it  unfortunately  interfered  very 
seriously  with  railway  development.  It  has  already  been  abundantly  proved  that 
railways  are  causing  a  rapid  extension  of  trade,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  completion  of  those  under  construction  must  now  be  delayed,  so  that  the  revival 
of  trade  after  the  war  will  not  be  facilitated  by  them  until  a  later  date. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  exports  from  China  are  of  a  bulky  and  inexpensive 
character,  and  an  increase  in  the  trade  is  dependent  upon  improvement  in  transport. 
Under  the  conditions  generally  prevailing  the  difficulties  and  cost  of  transport  limit 
production  to  the  needs  of  circumscribed  areas,  and  it  is  only  when  new  country  is 
opened  up,  by  the  opportunities  offered  by  a  new  port  or  by  the  coming  of  a  railway, 
that  producers  find  it  profitable  to  extend  their  operations.  To  meet  the  national 
obligations  an  increase  in  exports  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
that  such  increase  may  be  confidently  anticipated  to  follow  the  development  of  the 
railway  system. 

The  import  figures  for  the  year  are  curiously  illustrative  of  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  country  and  of  what  the  trade  really  means.  The  Chinese  ars  now, 
assuming  the  population  to  amount  to  400,000,000,  purchasing  foreign  products  to 
the  value  of  about  3s.  9d.  per  head  annually.  Of  this  not  very  extravagant  expendi- 
ture about  Is.  3d.  is  spent  on  cotton  goods,  leaving  2s.  6d.  to  be  judiciously  laid  out 
on  necessaries,  such  as  metals,  coal,  kerosene,  matches,  rice,  and  sugar,  or  to  be  squan- 
dered on  such  luxuries  as  birds'  nests,  cigarettes,  opium,  soap,  and  elephants'  teeth. 
The  tentative  adoption  of  Western  culture  is  to  be  traced  in  the  importation  of  rail- 
way plant,  electrical  materials,  telegraph  and  telephone  appliances,  machinery  for 
various  purposes,  printing  and  lithographic  materials,  and  paper;  while  the  craving 
for  personal  adornment,  not  always  wisely  directed,  finds  satisfaction  in  the  purchase 
of  foreign  hats,  shoes,  and  clothing,  haberdashery,  hosiery,  lace  and  trimmings,  look- 
ing-glasses, perfumery  and  cosmetics,  and  aniline  dyes.  But  for  centuries  the  Chinese 
have  found  their  own  products  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  the  sluggish  advance  in 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  demand  has  to  be  generated 
by  introducing  novelties  to  potential  purchasers  and  arousing  their  interests  and 
widening  their  wants — a  very  slow  process  in  a  country  where  the  means  of  com- 
munication are  so  defective.  When,  however,  the  Chinese  are  offered  an  article  that 
fills  a  want  and  is  easily  disposed  of  the  demand  for  it  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

CHEAPNESS  ESSENTIAL  IN  CHINESE  MARKET. 

For  the  Chinese  market  the  first  essential  is  cheapness,  and  the  Japanese  have 
an  advantage  over  their  Western  competitors  in  already  producing  for  home  con- 
sumption articles  of  a  type  and  quality  suited  to  the  pockets  and  needs  of  their 
neighbours.  Among  such  goods  may  be  mentioned  knitted  garments,  such  as  singlets 
and  pantaloons,  both  of  summer  and  winter  weights,  brown  for  men  and  pink  for 
women  being  preferred  to  white.  Stockings  and  socks  are  in  increasing  demand,  but 
must  be  low  in  price,  while  cotton  umbrellas  are  taken  in  large  numbers.  Other 
articles  that  command  a  ready  sale  are  looking-glasses,  spectacles,  lamps,  bottles, 
thread,  buttons,  tooth-brushes,  handbags  and  purses,  india-rubber  balls  as  toys,  ankle- 
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bindings  of  either  cotton  or  silk,  enamelled  ironware,  hair  clippers,  clocks  and  watches, 
crockery,  etc.  Where  water  carriage  is  available  transportation  is  inexpensive,  but 
away  from  the  waterways  it  becomes  costly  and  very  slow,  except  along  the  few  rail- 
way routes.  Consequently  no  marked  increase  in  imports  is  to  be  looked  for,  as  was 
remarked  above  in  the  case  of  exports,  except  in  conjunction  with  railway  develop- 
ment. 

THE  TRADE  OF  MANCHURIA. 

In  Manchuria  trade  was  fairly  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  a  rainy  season  of 
abnormal  length  and  floods  that  caused  considerable  damage;  but  the  export  of  cereals 
to  Corea  was  less  than  usual,  owing  to  excellent  crops  in  that  country,  while  the  war 
interfered  with  the  demand  for  wild  silk.  The  crop  of  beans  was  abundant  and  the 
export  improved.  A  new  article  for  export  was  found  in  talc,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  produced  near  Haicheng,  and  which  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality ;  during  the  year 
3,600  tons  were  sent  away  from  Dairen. 

TRADE  AT  TIENTSIN. 

At  Tientsin  the  year  opened  with  apparently  bright  prospects,  and  it  was  noticed 
that  British  and  American  piece  goods  were  making  headway  against  Japanese  com- 
petition, probably  assisted  by  a  high  and  steady  exchange.  Under  the  heading  of 
cotton  yarn  the  Indian  variety  showed  a  larger  pro  rata  increase  than  the  Japanese; 
but  after  the  middle  of  the  year  this  state  of  affairs  was  completely  reversed.  Shirt- 
ings, sheetings,  and  drills  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  all  fell 
off,  while  Japanese  drills  and  T-cloths  came  forward  in  large  quantities.  Japanese 
matches  and  machinery  also  showed  large  increases.  The  export  trade  was  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  was  impeded  for  a  time  by  the  unrest  in  Mongolia  and  by  the  devasta- 
tions of  White  Wolf.  Production  was  good,  but  the  war  closed  certain  markets  and  at 
first  exports  fell  off  seriously.  After  the  reduction  of  Tsingtau,  trade  revived  so 
surprisingly  that  it  was  fortunate  the  river  remained  open  longer  than  usual,  thus 
enabling  the  congestion  of  cargo  to  be  relieved.  At  Chefoo,  also,  a  prosperous  year  was 
anticipated,  but,  except  for  a  brisk  business  in  Japanese  cottons  and  matches,  the 
trade  became  very  stagnant. 

TRADE  IN  OTHER  DISTRICTS. 

The  Yangtze  was  unusually  low  during  the  summer,  and  this  meant  a  great 
advantage  to  farmers  along  the  banks,  as  an  enormous  acreage — generally  submerged — 
was  available  for  cultivation.  Generally  speaking,  the  crops  along  the  valley  were 
good,  and,  so  far  as  climatic  conditions  were  concerned,  the  year  should  have  been 
one  of  brisk  trade.  But  in  Szechwan  the  roads  were  made  unsafe  by  roaming  bands 
of  robbers,  preventing  the  free  transit  of  goods  and  compelling  senders  of  silver  to 
provide  an  escort.  The  silk  crop  in  Szechwan  was  particularly  good  and  prices  were 
high  early  in  the  year,  but  the  war  stopped  demand  and  many  dealers  were  ruined. 
Chinese-milled  flour,  and  Chinese-made  cotton  piece  goods  and  matches  entered  more 
into  competition  with  imported  goods,  and  a  development  in  this  direction  is  to  be 
looked  for.  In  Wusih  the  silk  crop  was  disappointing,  and  cocoons  fetched  abnormal 
prices.    The  cotton  crop  was  excellent,  and  low  prices  assisted  the  local  mills. 

rl  urning  to  the  more  southern  ports,  it  appears  that  rice  was  plentiful  and  cheap. 
The  European  war,  by  sending  up  prices,  caused  consumers  of  Western  manufactures 
to  give  up,  wherever  possible,  the  use  of  such  goods — an  opening  of  which  the  Japanese 
were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Japanese  kerosene  from  Formosa  made  its  appear- 
ance for  the  first  time.  The  floods  caused  by  the  West  river,  which  rose  :>S  feet  in  18 
hours  and  in  the  course  of  five  days  rose  from  "IS  to  7"2  feet,  resulted  in  immense 
damage  and  distress,  and  the  necessity  for  all  business  with  Hong  Cong  being  on  a 
cash  basis  prevented  both  merchants  and  dealers,  in  spite  of  a  good  demand  in  the 
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interim-  for  certain  imports,  from  effecting  any  large  transactions.   The  closing  of  cer- ; 
bain  of  the  European  markets,  accustomed  to  take  large  quantities  of  Chinese .  pro- 
duce, naturally  sent  down  prices  and  checked  exports. 

TRADE  AT  FRONTIER  PORTS. 

At  the  frontier  ports  trade  was  quite  satisfactory  until  the  autumn,  when  the 
difficulty  of  remitting  moneys  to  Hong  Kong  or  Shanghai  owing  to  the  lack  of  exchange 
quotations,  and  a  prolonged  drought  that  affected  the  rice  crop  and  sent  up  the  price 
for  a  time,  in  at  least  one  district,  from  $4.80  to  $12  per  picul,  brought  about  a  state 
of  great  depression  and  dullness.  The  export  of  tin,  one  of  the  principal  products, 
was  checked  by  the  low  prices  offered  during  most  of  the  year,  though  there  was  a 
recovery  in  demand  towards  the  last  months.  There  was  some  political  unrest  and  the 
frontier  was  for  a  time  infested  by  robbers,  but  these  matters  were  attended  to.  A 
report  from  Tengyueh  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Bhamo  to  serve  the  trans-frontier  trade,  which  has  increased  of  late  to  a  surprising 
extent. 

TOTAL  CHINESE  TRADE. 

The  value  of  the  direct  foreign  trade  was  902,389,922  Ilk.  taels,  a  falling  off  of 
71,078,181  Hk.  taels  as  compared  with  the  value  in  1913,  but  exceeding  that  of  all 
previous  years.  Net  foreign  imports  decreased  by  13,053,509  Ilk.  taels  only,  but  exports 
showed  a  decline  of  58,024,672  Hk.  taels.  There  are  no  statistics  from  Kiaochow 
available,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  customs  house.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
and  especially  during  the  quarter  ended  June,  the  volume  of  trade  there  was  so  satis- 
factory that  it  is  justifiable  to  estimate  the  values  as  at  least  one-half  of  those  for 
1913,  which  were  15,430,067  Hk.  taels  for  net  foreign  imports  and  12,900,096  Hk.  taels 
for  exports.  Half  these  figures  would  wipe  out  most  of  the  decrease  in  imports,  as 
compared  with  1913,  and  would  reduce  the  loss  on  exports  by  over  6,000,000  Hk.  taels. 

IMPORTS. 

The  net  quantity  of  opium  imported,  that  is,  released  from  bond  for  consumption 
after  payment  of  duty  and  likin,  was  7,478  piculs,  as  against  18,138  piculs  in  1913. 

The  value  of  cotton  goods  imported  fell  from  182,419,023  Hk.  taels,  to 
178,259,045  Hk.  taels,  that  is,  taking  the  average  rates  of  exchange  for 
1913  and  1914,  from  £27,552,873  to  £24,324,932.  The  year  was  a  bad  one 
for  this  trade  and  commenced  with  prices  that  were  below  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment, but  a  fairly  high  exchange  made  importers  hopeful  of  improvement  in 
conditions.  Unfortunately,  stocks  were  heavy  both  in  the  hands  of  importers  and 
dealers,  and  both  parties  were  anxious  to  reduce  their  holdings.  Although  the  demand 
in  the  interior  was  good,  the  restriction  of  credit  by  the  Chinese  banks  placed  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  dealers,  who  were,  moreover,  unwilling  to  place  orders  for 
fresh  goods  until  they- had  disposed  of  their  stock.  The  consequence  was  a  complete 
deadlock.  With  the  approach  of  the  Chinese  New  Year,  however,  the  demand  became 
so  imperative  that  the  Chinese  banks  began  to  grant  more  extended  facilities,  and  a 
very  brisk  business  set  in  that  lasted  until  May.  Then  a  lull  commenced,  prices  at 
home  being  still  about  10  per  cent  above  the  values  on  the  Chinese  market  on  account 
of  the  dearness  of  cotton.  The  Chinese  dealers  would  not  offer  higher  prices  for  future 
importations  while  there  was  still  plenty  of  stock  available  for  their  immediate  require- 
ments, and  importers  were  unwilling  to  part  with  their  goods  at  current  prices  ami 
hoped  that  a  favourable  turn  in  exchange  would  assist  them  out  of  their  difficulties. 
Then  came  the  war,  which  depressed  exchange  and,  rather  fortunately  for  the  holders 
of  stocks,  kept  back  supplies,  the  remainder  of  the  year  being  characterized  by  a  hand- 
to-mouth  trade.    There  was  considerable  development  in  the  local  cotton  industry: 
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almost  all  the  mills  have  largely  added  to  the  number  of  their  spindles  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  both  yarn  and  cotton  piece  goods  will,  in  the  future,  feel  more  and  more 
the  competition  of  Chinese  manufactures.  A  very  significant  feature  of  the  cotton 
trade  during  the  year  was  the  large  advance  made  in  certain  classes  of  Japanese  goods 
at  the  expense  of  similar  makes  from  America  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  grey 
sheetings,  for  instance,  while  Japanese  imports  rose  from  3,397,362  to  4,499,433  pieces, 
American  fell  from  1,668,716  to  870,200  pieces;  Japanese  drills  rose  from  1,677,111  to 
2,190,155  pieces,  while  American  fell  from  525,291  to  145,719  pieces  and  British  from 
85,708  to  45,671  pieces.  Japanese  yarn  has  now  reached  1,331,739  piculs,  which  was 
194,515  piculs  more  than  Indian  yarn. 

OTHER  IMPORTS. 

The  imports  of  woollen  goods  fell  oil  about  32  per  cent,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  Chinese  have  not  yet  decided  to  discard  their  own  comfortable  and  suitable 
style  of  dress  and  to  follow  foreign  fashions. 

Among  sundries,  the  effect  of  the  European  war  was  shown  in  a  reduced  importa- 
tion of  various  articles  from  the  'Continent.  Aniline  dyes  fell  from  5,401,820  Hk. 
taels  to  3,250,305  Hk.  taels;  artificial  indigo,  from  319,575  to  250,127  piculs,  a  difference 
in  value  of  a  million  taels ;  window  glass,  which  mostly  comes  from  Belgium,  more  than 
doubled  in  price,  and  the  importation  fell  from  311,950  to  253,168  boxes.  Only  about 
half  the  quantity  of  needles,  as  compared  with  1013,  arrived.  American  kerosene  oil 
made  a  further  advance,  from  112,459,925  to  160,428,389  gallons,  and  the  new  Japanese 
product,  which  is  cheaper  but  inferior,  rose  from  34,265  to  514,470  gallons.  Russian 
and  Sumatra  oil  remained  about  the  same.  All  classes  of  sugar  felt  the  effects  of  the 
war  and  were  imported  in  smaller  quantities  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  in 
foreign  markets,  caused  by  the  shortage  in  beet  sugar,  which  sent  up  prices.  Brown 
sugar  fell  from  2,277,5.93  to  1,786,671  piculs;  white  sugar,  from  1,933,067  to  1,628,211 
piculs;  refined  sugar,  from  2,027,907  to  2,487,654  piculs;  and  sugar  candy,  from  273,161 
to  177,948  piculs.  The  Iloilo  sugar  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  favour,  as  it  resists  best 
the  effects  of  heat. 

EXPORTS. 

One  of  the  firsl  exports  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  war,  and  the  one  that  was  most 
severely  affected,  was  silk.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  exports  of  silk  had  been 
fairly  satisfactory,  though  not  particularly  brisk  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  ot 
Chinese  dealers  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  the  prices  offering.  With  the  opening  ot 
the  new  season  the  prices  of  cocoons  in  the  districts  serving  Shanghai  became  abnor- 
mally high,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  crop  would  be  short.  With  the  breaking 
out  of  war  all  exports  ceased,  and  most  of  the  filatures  had  to  stop  work  from  want  of 
capital.  Foreign  merchants  were  in  some  cases  unable  to  take  up  their  contracts,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  finance  shipments,  the  banks  being  unwilling  to  grant  facilities  under 
conditions  that  made  it  doubtful  whether  cargoes  would  arrive  and' whether  consignees 
would  be  in  a  position  to  meet  drafts.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  in  Canton,  when 
prices  fell  from  $700  or  $800  to  $200  in  August,  but  recovered  later.  The  Hank  oi 
China  and  the  Bank  of  Communications  assisted  traders  by  making  large  advances. 
From  October  onwards  there  commenced  a  demand  from  America,  as  well  as  inquiries 
from  London  and  the  Continent,  which  caused  some  improvement;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  year  the  market  was  still  very  dull.  These  adverse1  conditions  caused  a  considerable 
curtailment  in  the  volume  of  the  t  rade,  and  the  values  of  silk  and  silk  products  exported 
fell  from  104,852,141  Ilk.  taels  in  1913  to  79,561,067  Ilk.  taels  a  loss  to  China'-  trade 
of  nearly  £3,500,000. 

THE  TEA  TRADE. 

The  tea  trade  was  practically  finished  before  the  war  Commenced  and  was  not 

affected  as  were  other  exports.    Black  tea  ejRports  increased  by  9,492,000  pound?,  but 
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there  was  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  green  tea  exported.  The  demand  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  larger,  and  Europe  took  more  black  tea  than  in  1913, 
but  required  less  green  tea.  Although  there  was  this  small  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  black  tea  exported,  the  export  was  below  that  of  any  previous  year  except  1913,  1906, 
and  1905  :  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  by  which  is  meant  all  of  it 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  represented  by  finer  qualities,  demands  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Government.  This  has  been  to  some  extent  realized,  and  the 
export  duty  on  leaf  tea  was  reduced  from  1-25  Hk  .taels  per  picul  to  1  Hk.  tael  per 
picul  from  November  1,  1914,  (see  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  5th  November,  1914, 
p.  36*7,  and  January  14,  1915,  p.  131),  but  this  reduction  w7ill  do  nothing  to  help  the 
finer  teas.  Further,  it  leaves  the  duty  upon  the  inferior  qualities  (of  which  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  trade  consists)  much  too  high,  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  likin,  to  enable  them  to  compete  under  ordinary  conditions  with  the 
duty-free  teas  from  India  and  Ceylon.  Moreover,  the  trade  has  for  many  years 
declined  to  the  position  that  the  inferior  China  teas  are  only  wanted  when  short 
supplies  from  India  and  Ceylon  have  so  raised  prices  that  China  teas  are  worth  buy- 
ing on  account  of  their  cheapness.  While  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  further  reduction 
in  duty  and  likin  would  ever  raise  China  teas  to  their  former  predominance,  it  would 
appear  certain  that  the  continued  decline  of  the  trade  might  be  arrested  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  taxation  and  by  more  careful  preparation ;  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 
Government  has  appreciated  the  advisability  of  lightening  the  present  load  of  duty 
and  likin,  and  a  still  more  hopeful  sign  is  the  fact  that  numbers  of  rolling  machines 
have  been  purchased  and  sent  into  the  interior.  The  export  of  brick  tea  did  not  main- 
tain the  advance  made  in  1913.  Black  brick  fell  off  by  84,038  piculs,  and  the  total 
export  declined  by  22,137  piculs,  notwithstanding  an  advance  of  green  brick  of  61,901 
piculs. 

Later  in  the  year  the  demand  for  antimony  became  very  strong,  and  the  price  of 
crude  antimony  rose  from  150  Hk.  taels  per  ton  to  240  Hk.  taels.  and  the  suuply  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  The  export  of  iron  ore  increased  by  420,000  piculs, 
but  pig  iron  showed  a  small  decline. 


OTHER  EXPORTS. 

The  export  of  beans,  in  spite  of  a  temporary  stoppage  when  war  was  declared, 
and  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  crops  by  floods  in  the  districts  serving  Chinki- 
ang,  actually  showed  a  small  increase,  rising  from  10,323,959  to  11,157,147  piculs. 
Oils,  principally  required  for  the  Continent,  such  as  groundnut  oil  and  wood  oil,  felt 
the  effects  of  the  war;  but  bean  oil,  cotton  seed  oil,  sesamum  seed  oil,  end  tea  oil  all 
improved  in  quantity.  Among  seeds,  while  cotton  seed  and  rape  seed  showed  a  decided 
advance,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  linseed  and  especially  in  sesamum  seed,  which 
receded  from  2,034,647  to  1,251,180  piculs,  although  there  was  a  large  simply  offering. 
Hides,  of  course,  show  reduced  figures,  as  do  skins,  except  that  dressed  sheep  skins 
were-  purchased  in  large  quantities.  Straw  braid  fell  from  101,037  to  16,648  piculs,  a 
very  serious  decline,  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  statistics  from  Iviaochow  and  partly 
due,  it  is  said,  to  a  change  of  fashion  in  Western  countries.  The  total  decrease  in  the 
value  of  the  export  trade  amounted  to  about  £14,000,000—  (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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THE  EXPORTATION  OF  SHODDY  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  information  on  the  export  of  shoddy  from  Great  Britain  has  been, 
forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  secretary  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  London : — 

The  Board  of  Trade  give  notice  of  the  following  modification  of  their  announce- 
ment to  the  press  on  the  5th  December  last,  relative  to  the  exportation  of  wool  and 
woollen  goods: — 

The  exemption  of  shoddy  containing  more  than  one-third  cotton  from  the  terms 
of  the  prohibition  of  export  of  wool  waste  to  all  destinations  other  than  British  posses- 
sions and  protectorates  is  withdrawn,  and  the  said  prohibition  will  be  deemed  t~»  apply 
to  wool  shoddy  and  to  shoddy  containing  a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton,  irrespective 
of  the  proportion  of  cotton. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  reference  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  country: — 

New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  Xew  Zealand,  has  forwarded 
the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
exporters : — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


Rate  of  Duty. 

Record. 

Goods. 

Classification  under 
Tariff, 
and  Item  No. 

General 
Tariff. 

Preferential 
Surtax 

on  Foreign 
Goods. 

3/187 

7/54 
6/5 

.3/186 

A.  &  m.s.,  v  z.: — 
Canopy  ping,  being  iron  founders'  shanks  or 

pins  for  the  manufacture  of  ranges,  etc. 
Eucalyptus    oil     for  soap-making,  when 

mixed  with  2  per  cent  kerosene. 
Paper  for  making  envelopes —viz.,  Union 

bank   paper   printed    <>n  one  side  with 

rhomboidal  pattern  to  render  envelopes 

non-transparent. 
Zinc  plates,  rolled,  plain,  in  the  rough,  not 

bored  or  otherwise  worked. 

■ 

-  As  a.  &  m.s- 

Free. 

11/29 

Carriage  materials,  viz: — 

Steel   rims,  plain,  (claimed    as    parts  of 
motor- vehicle   wheels,    but   not  indenti- 
tiable  as  such. ) 

As  manufactured  ar- 
ticles of  metal  D.O.C 

20  per  cent. . 

10  per  cent. 

3/184 

"  Genasco    kleets,"      used       in  fastening 
"Genaseo  "  or  other  roofing-material. 

As  manufactured  ar- 
ticles of  metal  n.o.e. 

20  per  cent. . 

10  per  cent. 

17/9 

Ledkore  (lead  and  asphalt  sheets). 

As  n.o.e. 

Free. 

16/24 

Scientific  apparatus,  viz: 

Boiler  test-pump,  for  determining  and  regis- 
tering the  pressure-capacity  of  boiler-tubes, 

As  scientific  apparatus 

Free. 

7/4/2  | 
7/4/11/ 

Wood  stains  — viz.,    Kleartone  oil   stain,  and 

Tuna  mahogany  stain. 

As  paints  mixed  ready 
for  use. 

58.  the  cwt. . 

Is.  the  cwt. 

Notk — *'  Not  otherwise  enumerated  appears  as  n.o.e.  ;  "  other  kinds  "  as  o.k.  j  "articles  and  mate 
rials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  on  gools  in  the  Dominion  as  ft,  &  m.8. 
Articles  marked  thus  fare  revise  1  editions. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

MINING  REQWISiTIES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

While  the  buying  is  quite  general,  yet  the  outstanding  feature  sterns  the  demand 
from  the  group  representing  the  Government  -areas  mine,  which  will  require  stores 
and  materials  more  abundantly  in  view  of  their  new  100-stamp  battery  working,  and 
it  is  Eelt  that  it  would  be  unwise  in  delaying  too  long.  Another  incentive  is  the  some- 
what sudden  demand  from  the  Rhodesian  mines,  now  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  mining  stores  and  materials  are  really  and  actually  getting  scarcer  and  dearer. 
There  are  agents  in  town  for  the  special  purpose  of  securing  mining  goods  for 
Rhodesia,  and  they  have  been  excellent  customers  to  the  second-hand  yards  for  any  and 
every  kind  of  battery  and  machinery  spares.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  bought 
rather  freely  of  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  and  other  machines  in  daily  use  in  the  mines. 

Battery  spares  are  exceptionally  scarce,  and  dealers  are  hustling  around  to  secure 
lines  to  bring  into  the  market.  Mining  tramways  material  is  also  on  the  lean  side, 
particularly  16  and  20-pound  rails. 

As  the  weeks  roll  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  becomes  greater.  Round 
blocks,  3^  inches,  for  wall  switches  are  so  scarce  that  two  local  mechanics  have  com- 
menced making  them  at  $0.85  per  dozen,  as  compared  with  imported  at  $0.36  under 
normal  conditions.  Ceiling  roses  are  unobtainable  in  any  quantity.  Double  pure 
rubber  flex  up  to  municipal  standard  has  advanced  100  per  cent,  and  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  at  that.  Coils  of  wire  have  gone  up  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  cases  it 
makes  it  difficult  for  'the  smaller  contractors  to  tender,  especially  as  .all  other  electrical 
goods  have  gone  up  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  supplies  cannot  be  relied  on  at  these 
enhanced  values ;  therefore  the  firms  holding  stocks  necessary  for  a  contemplated  con- 
tract are  the  only  people  who  can  tender  with  any  safety. 

(ilass  lamp  shades,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  porcelain  ware,  have  risen  anything 
from  100  to  300  per  cent  since  the  war  started,  simply  because  the  continental  supplies 
have  had  to  be  replaced  with  British  and  American  goods,  also  a  few  consignments 
from  Holland.  It  is  recognized  that  electrical  "  smalls  "  require  very  good  and  up-to- 
date  machinery,  which  can  only  be  provided  by  manufacturers  dealing  with  big  out- 
puts, therefore  very  little  can  be  done  in  a  limited  period,  and  not  much  can  be 
expected  from  the  Johannesburg  factories;  but  what  small  makers  are  doing  is  to 
use  up  second-hand  parts  and  put  them  together  for  lamp  holders  and  similar  articles, 
at  a  cost  of  about  double  the  imported.  What  is  surprising  is  that  the  ordinary  lamps 
have  not  advanced  much.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  British  lamp  was 
especially  designed  and  made  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  the  continental  variety, 
and  sold  for  practically  the  same  price  as  the  latter  before  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  higher  level  of  prices,  business  is  progressing  smoothly,  with 
a  fair  amount  of  repairs  in  evidence.  Although  the  prices  of  leads  and  oils  remai  n 
the  same,  the  tendency  is  firmer  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  any  length  of  time. 
Sheet  window  glass  is  scarce;  the  popular  size  of  30  by  15  inches  is  now  $0.67.  as 
against  $0.42  a  year  ago.  British  plate  glass  is  anything  but  plentiful  at  $1.09.  as 
compared  with  $0.67  before  the  war.  The  special  colourings  for  walls  have  not  risen 
imuch  in  value,  as  the  old  stocks  are  lasting  out,  but  immediately  these  are  exhausted 
,and  replaced  by  new  importations  the  price  must  rise  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

The  mines  have  been  purchasing  more  largely  of  timber,  and  the  prices  have  gone 
.up  a  farthing  (about  one-half  cent)  per  foot  since  last  week.  As  regards  galvanized 
roofing  iron,  that  also  has  advanced  a  farthing  per  foot.  An  idea  is  abroad  to  see  if 
something  cannot  be  done  to  replace  galvanized  iron  for  roofing  purposes.  Several 
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.attempts  have  been  made  with  slates,  as  at  one  time  some  very  special  up-to-date 
machinery  was  imported  for  that  purpose,  but  galvanized  iron  then  became  cheaper, 
and  heavier  woodwork  was  required  for  both  slates  and  the  South  African-made  tiles, 
which  all  assisted  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  local  makers. —  (South  African  Mining 
Journal.) 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  import  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  191  i 
are  taken  from  the  Report  on  the  trade  of  the  Colony  in  1914  by  the  Registrar  of 
Imports  and  Exports  at  Singapore: — 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  during  1914  into  the  Colony  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  which  comprises  Singapore,  Penang,  Malacca,  Christmas  Islands  and 
Labuan,  was  £43,856,000,  being  a  decrease  of  £9,155,000  as  compared  with  the  figures 
for  the  previous  year.  From  the  United  Kingdom  the  value  of  goods  imported  was 
£4,627,000  as  against  £6,064,000  in  1913. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of 
merchandise  imported  in  1914,  the  figures  for  1913  being  added  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison : — 


1913. 

1914. 

£12,666,400 

£9,467,700 

Cotton  piece  goods  

3,380,530 

2,416,170 

Provisions  (including  tinned  foods)  

1,877,400 

1,648,150 

1,326,970 

1,350,650 

Hardware     and     ironware     (including  cooking 

643,300 

445,780 

417,780 

325,730 

Apparel,  hosiery,  millinery,  drapery,  towels,  and 

napery  • .  .  ... 

599,080 

325,730 

Drugs  and  medicines  

356,880 

296, 6S0 

Iron  and  steel  (including  bar,  corrugated,  hoop, 

tools  and  instruments,  wire  rope,  etc.)  .  . 

407,630 

283, 3S0 

334,480 

221,300 

Cycles,  motor  cars,  and  accessories  

377,060 

209,400 

342,180 

204.980 

Cement  

248,150 

194,700 

Trade  with  enemy  countries  ceased  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  but  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  principal  imports  from  Austria  were : — Hardware,  ironware  and 
cooking  utensils;  paper  and  stationery;  cabinet-ware;  cotton  piece  goods;  yarns; 
apparel,  hosiery  and  millinery;  and  cement.  The  chief  items  of  import  from  Germany 
were:  Apparel,  hoisery  and  millinery;  hardware,  ironware  and  cooking  utensils;  lamps 
and  lampware;  machinery  and  electrical  goods;  cotton  piece  goods;  leatherware:  wire 
nails;  earthenware  and  crockery;  rubber  goods;  paper  and  stationery;  woollen  cloths; 
perfumery;  and  musical  instruments. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

COLOMBIAN  MARKET  FOR  BAGS. 

Colombia  offers  an  excellent  market  for  fibre  bags,  which  are  used  as  containers  for 
coffee,  sugar,  flour,  tagua  nuts,  tannic  extract,  and  ipecac.  The  greater  part  of  this 
trade  has  been  held  by  British  manufacturers,  who  maintain  travelling  representatives 
in  the  field.  Dundee  manufacturers  of  bags  have  been  especially  enterprising  and 
now  supply  most  of  the  bags  used  in  the  coffee  trade.  Coffee  is  foremost  among  the 
export-  and  constitutes  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  total. 

During  1914  the  imports  of  fiber  bags  and  bagging  (manila,  jute,  and  hemp)  into 
the  port  of  Cartagena  were:  From  Croat  Britain,  $69,141  j  Germany,  $5,696;  United 
States,  $1,901;  all  others,  .$:jr>.7<'>!> ;  total.  *11l\:><>7.  The  imports  for  previous  years  arc 
not  available. 

Paper  bags  are  not  extensively  used,  except  by  the  best  store-  in  the  retail  trade. 
During  1914  the  imports  of  pasteboard  and  paper  bags  (so  classified  in  the  customs 
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statistics)  amounted  to:  United  States,  3,351;  Germany,  $1,367;  all  others,  $907;  total, 
$5,625. 

The  import  duties  on  paper  and  fiber  bags  are: — 

Item  1219.    Paper  bags  with  or  without  printing,  per  kilo  (2-2  pounds),  $0-03. 

Item  1408.    Cotton  bags,  glazed,  or  of  oilcloth,  per  kilo,  $0-10. 

Item  1526.    Bags  of  Manila  hemp,  coco,  jute,  ixtle,  etc.  per  kilo,  $0-01. 

Item  1492.  Bags  of  hemp,  ramie,  and  similar  fibers,  tarred  or  not,  with  or  without 
paper,  and  cloth  for  packing  or  making  bags,  etc.,  per  kilo,  $0-01. 

Cotton  bags  are  used  exclusively  by  the  flour  mills.  They  are  generally  purchased 
with  printing  in  Spanish. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  coffee  exports  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  seem  that  American  manufacturers  of  bags  should  be  able  to  obtain  a 
much  larger  share  of  this  trade.  However,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  cover  the 
field  with  travellers,  as  the  British  manufacturers  are  doing.  During  the  past  year 
the  local  importers  of  cotton  and  fiber  bags  have  received  two  or  three  visits  from 
European  travellers  and  none  from  representatives  of  American  manufacturers. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  American  travelling  salesmen  could  obtain  surprising 
initial  results.  The  cities  of  Cartagena,  Barranquilla,  Santa  Marta,  Medellin,  and 
Bogota  all  offer  promising  opportunities  in  this  line. 

The  largest  local  importer  buys  in  large  quantities  at  close  margins  for  cash.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  other  firms  would  make  purchases  on  cash  terms. 

Correspondence  should  always  be  in  Spanish  with  local  firms.  Prices  may  be 
quoted  in  American  currency.  Weights  should  be  set  forth  in  kilos.  There  is  a  direct 
steamship  service  (American)  from  New  York  City  to  Colombian  ports,  with  weekly 
sailings.  Goods  may  also  be  shipped  from  New  Orleans  on  through  .bills  of  lading,,  with 
transhipment  at  Cristobal  or  Colon. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  July,  1913,  1914  and 
1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Cwts.        Cwts.  Cwts. 


Germany   387  630 

Netherlands   15  .... 

Belgium   27  269  6,918 

France.       2,104 

United  States   611  2,929  21,512 

New  Zealand   475  26 

Canada   443   


1,958  3,854  30,534 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  (Mr.  W.  G.  Wickham)  reports,  under 
date  20th  July,  that  public  bodies  in  New  Zealand  are  to  a  considerable  extent  post- 
poning schemes  entailing  capital  expenditure  in  anticipation  of  a  fall  in  prices. 

The  accumulation  of  uninvested  savings  is  very  large,  reflecting  no  doubt  the 
profits  that  have  been  made  on  butter,  frozen  meat,  and  grain.  There  has  been  as 
yet  practically  no  increase  in  wages.  Apart  from  a  decrease  in  capital  expenditure 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sign  of  economizing — except  to  a  certain  extent  in 
foodstuffs. 

Large  quantities  of  clothing  have  been  given  for  the  equipment  of  the  troops,  and 
the  amount  so  spent  probably  represents  at  least  as  much  outlay  as  the  men  would 
expend  on  clothing  in  normal  times.    The  woollen  mills  and  boot  factories  are  tnxeil 
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to  their  utmost  capacity,  short  of  working  double  shifts.  Apart  from  woollen  and 
leather  goods  almost  all  the  equipment  of  the  Xew  Zealand  troops  is  imported,  or  at 
least  entails  importation  of  material. 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  adds  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  purchase  of  imported 
materials  has  not  declined,  even  if  imports  have,  and  from  this  it  follows  of  necessity 
that  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  heavily  reduced. 

Packing. — Attention  is  directed  by  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand 
to  a  point  made  by  a  Wanganui  firm  regarding  the  waste  of  space  in  the  packing  of 
goods  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Wickham's  correspondent 
states  that  shippers  should  bear  in  mind  that  wooden  bands  put  round  cas  s  increase 
the  measurement,  and  in  very  few  instances  are  these  necessary  if  hooping  is  used.1 
Where  a  case  needed  extra  strengthening  it  was  the  practice  of  German  firms  to  put 
supports  in  the  inside  corners  of  the  cases,  where  in  mcst  instances  thise  did  not  take 
up  any  appreciable  area  of  the  packing  space.  Cases  made  to  fit  such  goods  as  motor 
tires  should  be  the  exact  size.  The  firm  states-  that  it  has  recently  landed  several 
cases  in  which  about  an  inch  of  play  has  been  left  on  either  side.,  making  a  wastage 
of  several  feet  in  the  aggregate. 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  points  out  in  this  connection  that  it  may  often  be 
overlooked  that  an  extra  inch  on  any  one  of  the  dimensions  of  a  packing  case  may 
involve  an  additional  cubic  foot  of  space  or  even  more,  which  would  mean  a  cost  for 
extra  freight  of  about  one  shilling  per  cubic  foot. —  (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

CONSUMPTION  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  commercial  attache  of  the  embassy,  has  prepared  a  memorandum  regarding 
wheat  flour  in  Brazil,  which  shows  that  whatever  injuiy  Argentine  interests  have 
suffered  is  clue  rather  to  the  development  of  a  protected  home  industry  than  to  an 
increase  in  American  business  resulting  from  the  30  per  cent  preferential  tariff  rebate 
that  Brazil  gives  to  American  flour. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  article  which  was  published  in  the  Jomal 
do  Commercio  of  Buenos  Aires. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  steady  advance  in  the  consumption  of  wheat  flour  in 
Brazil,  because  wheat  has  not  been  cultivated  in  that  Republic  to  any  ext?nt,  and 
therefore  flour  has  had  gradually  to  displace  the  better-known  bread  made  from  man- 
dioca,  or  cassava,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  country. 

Up  to  the  present  practically  all  wheat  has  been  imported,  and  a  certain  am  unt 
of  flour,  although  the  mills  in  Brazil  have  been  steadily  increasing  their  output  of 
flour  made  from  imported  wheat. 


i  In  the  export  trade,  battens  are  often  put  inside  instead  of  outside  the  case. 
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Statistics  show  the  following  figures,  quantities  being  given  in  kilo^.  (kilo  = 
2.204- (3  pounds):— 


ear. 

Imports  of 
wheat  flour. 

Home  pro- 
duction of  flour 
from  imported 
wheat  (flour 
65  per  cent 
wheat). 

Total 
consumption. 

1904   

1905 

Kilos. 

131,000,000 
141,000,000 
154,000,000 

T  T A  AAA  AAA 

17  0,000,000 
151,000,000 

Kilos. 

126,000,000 
139,000,000 
151,000,000 

1  /'  1    AAA  AAA 

161,000,000 
169,000,000 

Kilos. 

257,000,000 
280,000,000 
305, 000,  COO 
331,000.000 
320.000,000 

1906  

1907  

1908  

Total  

747,000,000 

746,000,000 

1,493,000,000 

1910....    | 

1911  

159,000,000 
159,000.000 
190,000,000 
170,000,000 
134,000,000 

206,000,000 
217,000,000 
248,000,000 
285,000,000 
249,000,000 

365,000,000 
376,000,000 
438,000,000 
45^,000,000 
383,000,000 

1912  

1913  

1914  

Total  

812,000,000 

1,205,000,000 

2,017,000,000 

Analysing  these  figures,  there  is  indicated  the  proportions  of  flour  supplied  by 


direct  importation  and  by  home  production  from  wheat. 

Year. 

Imported 
flour. 

Flour 
produced  in 
Brazil. 

1901  

Per  cent. 

50*9 
60  4 
£05 
51  4 
472 
436 

42  3 

43  4 
37  4 
35  0 

Per  cent. 

49  1 
49  6 
495 
486 
528 
564 
577 
56  6 
62  6 
650 

1905  

1906   

19«»7   

100S  

1910  

1911  

1912     

1913  . .   

1914  

Period  1904-1908   

Peiiud  1910-1914  

500 
402 

50  0 
59  8 

The  consumption,  therefore,  in  Brazil  has  increased  from  an  average  of  298,600,- 
000  kilos,  per  annum  for  the  period  1904-8  to  403,400,000  kilos,  per  annum  for  1910-14. 
This  increase  in  the  annual  consumption,  which  equals  104,800,000,  has  been  supplied: 
(1)  by  an  increase  of  home  production  of  flour  of  about  90,000,000  kilos,  per  annum, 
and  (2)  by  an  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  of  about  15,000,000  per 
annum. 

Brazil's  production  of  flour  is  increasing  and  is  now  about  50  per  cent  larger  than 
importation.  Since  the  1904-8  period  this  home  production  has  increased  seven  times 
as  fast  as  importation.  The  Brazil  industry  of  flour  making  seems  to  be  well  pro- 
tected and  will  undoubtedly  be  further  developed,  while  this  relatively  de  raasing 
demand  for  imported  flour  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  easily  met  by  the  supplies 
from  the  United  States. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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DEMAND  FOR  JEWELLERY  IN  BRAZIL. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  market  for  10-carat  solid  gold  jewellery  in  Brazil,  as  it  is 
believed  to  oxidize.  The  general  public,  therefore,  prefers  to  buy  either  14  or  18  carat 
or  plated  ware.  Scarcely  any  of  it  is  seen  on  sale,  and  the  leading  local  jeweller  states 
that  the  demand  for  it  is  so  small  that  it  would  not  pay  him  to  import  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  considerable  demand  for  gold  plate  and  silver.  It  is  said  with  respect  to 
the  latter  that  a  degree  of  fineness  of  -800,  instead  of  sterling  (-925),  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  local  requirements. 

The  American  Consul  records  that  there  is-much  more  genuine  jewellery  and  much 
less  imitation  or  plated  ware  used  proportionately  than  in  the  United  States.  Even 
negroes,  who  constitute  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Bahia,  use  a 
great  deal  of  -800  pure  silver  and  14-carat  gold,  much  of  both  of  which  is  made  in 
Brazil,  and  comparatively  little  plated  and  almost  no  purely  imitation  jewellery.  There 
is,  in  fact,  only  one  jeweller  who  handles  the  latter  on  any  scale,  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  be  extending  his  business  in  that  line. 

There  are  no  local  requirements  whatever  as  to  stamping  or  trade  marks,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  articles  are  rarely  stamped  or  marked.  There  seems  to  be  practically 
no  deception,  however,  as  customers  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  test,  and  do  very  often  test, 
articles  by  various  methods  before  accepting  them. 

Much  emphasis  is  laid  by  jewellers  on  the  somewhat  distinctive  local  styles  and  the 
importance  of  conforming  to  them.  They  say  that  styles  in  the  south  of  Brazil  follow 
those  of  Europe  very  closely,  but  that  from  Rio  de  J aneiro  northward  the  popular  taste 
is  rather  different  and  should  be  studied  on  the  ground  by  foreign  exporters  or  their 
representatives. 

An  English  employee  of  i  local  manufacturing  jeweller  states  that  most  articles, 
except  fine-cut  diamonds,  cost  little  more  on  the  average  than  they  do  in  London. 
Jewellery  is  not  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  what  gold  is  required  is  obtained  by  melting 
down  English  sovereigns,  and  pure  silver  from  Brazilian  mines  can  be  bought  for 
approximately  50  milreis  per  kilogram. 

A  fair  amount  of  silver  and  silver-plated  ware  other  than  jewellery  is  used,  and 
some  white  metal  and  German  silver  tableware  is  on  sale.  As  in  the  case  of  jewellery, 
there  are  no  legal  requirements  for  marking. 

Watch,  neck,  and  eye-glass  chains,  rings,  collar  and  cuff  buttons,  cuff  links,  scarf 
and  other  pins,  lockets,  charms,  etc.,  are  imported,  and  in  normal  times  there  is  a  fair 
market  for  all  such  goods,  but  trade  has  not  been  active  for  the  past  two  years,  owing  to 
the  general  financial  depression  through  which  the  country  has  been  passing. 

Imported  jewellery  is  bought  either  direct  from  the  manufacturers  or  through 
export  commission  houses.  There  are  no  large  importing  and  distributing  houses  for 
that  class  of  goods  in  this  part  of  Brazil.  Before  the  war  Germany  sold  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  jewellery  imported,  generally  through  travelling  salesmen,  and 
allowed  extremely  long  credits,  which  not  uncommonly  reached  a.  year  or  even  eighteen 
months.  Other  nations  were  in  the  habit  of  allowing  ninety  days,  but  business  could 
probably  now  be  done  with  most  importers  at  thirty  days. 

No  distinction  is  made  between  rolled  gold-plated  jewellery  and  electro-plated 
jewellery,  and  there  is  a  favourable  attitude  toward  American  merchandise.  American 
styles  in  this  particular  line,  however,  are  somewhat  different  from  those  obtaining  in 
northern  Brazil. — (The  Export  World.) 
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BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  July,  L914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

• 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

19 

10 

350 

154 

51 

18 

HOSIERY  AND  KINDRED  LINES  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

In  a  recent  interview  a  salesman  for  American  houses,  who  has  carefully  can- 
vassed the  field,  in  Australia,  stated  that  the  following  lines  of  merchandise  are  suit- 
able for  the  Australian  market  and  are  in  demand : — 

Men's  cotton  half  hose  to  cost  from  $0.80  to  $1.75  per  dozen  f.o.b.  factory  United 
States  would  find  a  sale  here.  This  class  of  goods  should  have  each  single  sock 
stamped  "  Cotton,  made  in  U.S.A.,"  and  the  boxes  or  packages  should  also  be  stamped 
in  a  similar  manner.  * 

Cashmere  socks  at  $1.25  to  $4.50,  with  and  without  "  clocks,"  are  greatly  in 
demand  in  Australia.    They  are  usually  packed  in  half-dozen  packages,  not  in  boxes. 

Popular  lines  of  men's  underwear  are  made  of  a  fabric  that  resembles  the  lightest 
weight  cotton  knit  goods  made  in  the  United  States.  The  demand  is  for  two-piece 
suits  (not  union  suits)  with  quarter  sleeves  and  ankle  lengths.  Medium  weights  are 
also  in  demand,  but  not  the  very  heavy  weights  used  in  winter  in  the  United  States. 
Suits  should  run  in  quality  from  the  very  cheapest  up  to  the  best. 

The  big  demand  in  undergarments  for  women  and  misses  is  for  union  suits  and 
combination  suits  in  summer  weight,  cotton  woven  (or  knitted)  goods,  at  $2,  $2.25, 
$2.50,  $2.75,  and  $3  per  dozen,  f.o.b.  factory,  and  should  be  stamped  "  Cotton,  made  in 
U.S.A."    They  should  all  have  quarter-length  sleeves  and  be  knee  length. 

Throughout  Australia  women's  lightweight  vests  are  in  great  demand,  and  there 
are  now  fully  100,000  dozen  sold  in  Australia  that  are  made  in  the  United  States. 
New  South  Wales  absorbs  25,000  dozen.  These  vests  should  cost  $0.80,  $1,  $1.10,  $1.25 
and  up  to  $1.75  per  dozen  f.o.b.  factory,  and  be  branded  "  Cotton,  made  in  U.S.A." 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  an  article  made  of  Turkish  towelling  or  Terry  cloth, 
with  some  appropriate  design  woven  in  the  goods.  A  sample  that  came  from  Germany 
cost  8£  cents  each  f.o.b.  factory.  Thousands  of  dozens  are  used  here.  They  are  about 
8  by  11  inches  and  have  f-inch  fringe  along  the  bottom  edge.  They  are  hollowed  out 
at  the  neck  and  have  two  6-inch  pieces  of  ordinary  white  tape  attached  for  tieing. 
They  are  about  like  the  wash  cloth  on  sale  in  most  drug  stores  in  the  United  States. 

Women's  cotton  lisle  gloves  have  been  sold  in  large  quantities.  Gloves  are  required 
in  all  lengths  in  cotton  lisle  and  in  silk  lisle  and  silk. 

Piece  goods  for  women  have  been  asked  for.  One  large  merchant  intimated  that 
the  goods  were  supplied  from  the  Continent,  but  that  a  shortage  is  already  apparent 
in  this  market.  There  is  a  good  market  also  for  Palm  Beach  cloth,  and  orders  have 
already  been  taken,  as  well  as  for  men's  Palm  Beach  suits. — (United  States  Commerce 
Beports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevator*, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  Sept.  17,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

1 

Bushels. 

276,126 
131,098 
272,824 
394,273 
185,382 
154,333 
295,392 
79,482 
45,051 

889,538 
2,074 
258,298 

Bushels. 

17,942 
13,339 
16,533 
13,248 
2,493 
2,897 

1  ^  fi«9 

5,966 

f)({  (\Cf, 

ZO,Uou 

15 
ZO,ool 

Bushels. 

16,303 
19,507 
31,942 

1 1  99Q 

1,557 

1 J  ,Ot)U 
91  8Q9 

o,cU/ 

15,335 

OO  1  Oft 

ov,LoV 

Bushtls. 

2,589 
62,809 
108,395 

Bushels. 

312,960 
226,753 
429,694 
418,750 
412,611 
260,817 
335,966 
247,869 
66,352 

1,246,294 
40,211 
369,571 

■w-%        ,              fry             *         1   T7M        _  j  /~1  ^ 

22-5,179 
92,027 

l.)_,(J4/ 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

241,516 
38,122 

( 4, Lol 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

1  1  7<i1 

11,  (  ol 

2,983,871 

147,089 

994,815 

4,367,848 

29,050 

Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

27,961 
27,961 

loo 

o44 

133 

344 

612 

29,050 

42,250 
1,659 

42,250 

1,659 

1,666 
55,430 
76,907 
28,448 

27,010 
68,261 

772,072 
80,747 
8,432 

Midland — 

1,66(5 
19,468 
41 
6,873 

18,7i6 

17,252 

•(-76,866 
21,575 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

27,010 
24,957 

34,384 

8,920 

Montreal- 

No.  2  

671,467 
30,711 
3,509 

79,141 
L9,458 
4,923 

21,464 

30,578 

Total  quantity  in  store  

38,716 

/  176,866 
t  61,073 

768,119 

218,108 

1,162,882 

3,779,951 

365,330 

281,133 

/     1 76,866 
\  1,056,500 

5,559,780 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 

September  17,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat—  Grades. 

Bushels. 

259,634 
1,493, 171 
507,998 
141,599 
27,497 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

259,634 
1,876,982 
855,117 
141,794 
27,682 

618,742 

23,680 
2,740 
130 
113 

360,131 
314,379 
65 
72 

'  l',298 

63*,472" 

553,972 

Oats —  Grades. 

2,983,871 

27,961 

768,119 

3,779,951 

114 

36,437 
25,960 
2,727 

114 

69,901 
33,887 
2,727 
43,027 
49,251 
166,423 

33,464 
7,927 

No.  1  Feed  

80 
53 

42,947 
49,198 
84,572 

No.  2     M  ...  

81,851 

Barley —  Grades. 

No.  3  Extra  CW   

147,089 

133 

218,108 

365,330 

131,074 
58.513 
3,956 
23,686 
63,904 

No.  3  C.W  

115,500 
3*,469 
3,956 
22,854 
61,294 

281 
63 

15,29  3 
19,981 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed  

832 
2,610 

Other    

Flax —  Grades. 

No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

242,073 

344 

38,716 

281,133 

764,062 
205,332 
11,148 

14 

52,153 

816,229 
205,332 
11,746 

23,193 

No.  3  C.W  

598 

14,273 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  ,  

994,815 

612 

61,073 
76,866 

1,056,500 
76,866 

4,367,848 

29,050 

1,162,882 

5,559,780 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  thee* 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chamrre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1047.  Ironmongery. — A  British  firm  is  open  to  purchase  wire  nails,  twines  and 
hand  tools. 

1048.  Pianos  and  Organs. — A  firm  in  England  is  open  to  consider  catalogues  and 
quotations  from  manufacturers  of  pianos  and  organs. 

1049.  Automobile  accessories. — A  British  firm  is  open  to  purchase  large  quanti- 
fies of  motor  car  and  motor  cycle  stampings,  forgings,  pressings,  etc.,  or  anything 
connected  with  pleasure  car,  commercial  lorry  or  motor  cycle  work.  Prices  delivered 
Birmingham.    State  time  necessary  to  execute  orders. 

1050.  Mus'cal  instruments. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  desires  to  purchase  string, 
brass  and  wood  instruments.    Full  particulars  and  prices  delivered  Birmingham. 

1051.  Ironmongers'  supplies,  and  agricultural  implements. — A  British  firm 
inquires  for  dowels,  washboards,  nuts  and  bolts,  screws,  wire  nails  and  belting.  Prices 
delivered  Liverpool.  They  are  also  open  to  represent  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural 
implements. 

1052.  Pianos  and  organs. — A  linn  in  England  inquires  for  catalogues  and  prices 
of  all  grades  of  pianos  and  organs.    Quotations  delivered  Liverpool. 

1053.  Ironmongery. — An  English  firm  is  open  to  buy  iron  and  brass  screws  for 
wood;  also  bolts  and  nuts  and  wire  nails.    Prices  delivered  Bedford,  England. 

1054.  Pianos. — A  British  firm  inquires  for  catalogues  and  prices  of  pianos. 
Quotations  delivered  Birmingham,  Eng. 

1055.  Steel  wire. — A  firm  in  England  is  in  a  position  to  buy  barbed  wire,  6  and  V 
gauge,  in  ten-ton  lots. 

1050.  Asbestos  cement. — A  firm  of  cement  ami  building  material  factors  in  Man- 
chester wishes  to  obtain  immediate  supplies  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  asbestos 
cement  roofing  slates  and  building  -beets. 

1057.  Newsprint.-  An  Australian  linn  <>!'  merchants  and  agents  desires  to  get  in 
touch  with  n  good  Canadian  mil]  making  newsprint  paper,  not  already  represented  in 
the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Present  requirements  being  in 
lots  of  from  100  to  200  tons  in  substance  lJI  x  3i6  313  pounds,  500  s.  on  reels  (6,000 

yards),  30  inches  and  4SJ  inches  wide  (equal  quantities  of  each  width).  Cash  against 
documents  on  arrival  of  steamer. 
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105S.  Hosiery  and  neckwear  yarn. — A  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  firm  is  anxious  to  obtain 
samples  of  mercerized  cotton  yarn,  sizes  36/2  and  60/2,  and  also  yarn  not  mercerized, 
size  60/1,  in  black  and  white.  For  neckwear  they  desire  samples  of  mercerized  cotton, 
size  2  L2.  English  count  in  black  only.  If  samples  are  submitted  at  competitive 
prices  considerable  business  is  promised.  Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or 
St.  John  or  (preferably)  c.i.f.  Sydney,  Australia. 

1059.  Pulp  and  asbestos. — A  French  commission  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  concerns  who  wish  to  sell  their  products  in  France  on  a  commission  basis. 

10GO.  Wood  goods. — A  London  company  interested  in  all  branches  of  the  wood 
trade,  as  brokers  or  agents  in  sawn  wood,  pulp-wood,  props,  telegraph  poles,  bentwood 
furniture,  spokes  and  wheels,  spoolwood,  silver  spruce,  sawn  or  planed  hardwoods,  or 
as  merchant  buyers  on  their  own  account  in  boxboards,  plywood,  match  splints,  dowels, 
broom  handles,  and  squares  for  making  broom  handles,  is  prepared  to  act  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  shippers.    Quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  essential. 

1061.  Disinfectants;  concentrated  lime  sulphur. — A  Cape  Town  commission  firm 
asks  for  samples  and  quotations  on  disinfectants.  They  are  also  prepared  to  purchase 
and  advertise  or  handle  on  commission  a  brand  of  highly  concentrated  lime  sulphur. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 
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Containing    Reports    of   Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
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Criminal  Statistics. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. ' 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


India : 

Calcutta:    Director-General    of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence.  Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Uruguay: 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul, 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  ail  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,   Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom, 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,   Port   of   Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamaa 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 


W.  L  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 
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RUSSIA. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just.) 

Victoria,  September  17,  1915. 

SIBERIA. 

For  the  purposes  of  trade  development,  Siberia  falls  into  two  separate  divisions, 
viz.:  'Western  and  Eastern  Siberia.  In  the  western  division,  stretching  from  the 
Urals  to  a  line  drawn  through  Irkutsk,  the  local  trade  conditions  and  their  controlling 
influences  may  be  assimilated  to  those  operating  in  European  Russia.  In  Eastern 
Siberia,  including  the  Trans-Baikal  province,  however,  special  geographical  and 
economic  factors  tend  to  make  this  remote  region  one  apart,  and  the  trade  of  this 
district  must  therefore  be  dealt  with  by  and  for  itself. 

Siberia,  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  be  peculiarly  dependent  upon  foreign  trade 
exchanges  for  her  prosperity.  The  population  of  the  country,  now  13,000,000,  is  being 
constantly  recruited  by  migration  from  European  Russia,  the  net  migration  for  the 
fifteen  years  from  1898  to  1912  having  been  no  less  than  two  and  three-quarter  millions. 
It  is  a  fact  moreover  that  the  producing  and  consuming  power  of  this  population  is 
relatively  much  higher  than  that  of  any  similar  proportion  of  the  Russian  people  in 
the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

EXPORTS. 

The  following  figures  for  1911  are  characteristic  of  the  exports  of  Siberian 
produce : — 

Poods.  Value  in  Rouolcs. 

Items —  (1  poodrr36  lb.)     (1  roubles 51.5  cents. ) 

Cereals   44,500,000  30,000,000 

Butter   4,000,000  50,000,000 

Hides     6,000,000 

Wool     4,000,000 

Meat,  poultry  and  game   2,500,000  7,000,000 

Animal  fats   500,000  3,000,000 

Eggs   300,000 

Cattle  head.  65,000  2,500,000 

Of  this  trade  fully  100,000,000  roubles  must  be  credited  to  Western  Siberia 


IMPORTS. 

The  following  figures  show  the  principal  imports  into  Siberia: — 


Items—                                                                                               (1  pood  =  3 6  lbs.) 

Dry  goods   1,100,000 

Groceries  and  haberdashery  ■  2,000,000 

Pig-iron  and  steel   6,500.000 

Metal  manufactures   8.000,000 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements   5,600,000 

Sugar   2.000.000 

Chemicals  and  colour  merchants'  material!   2,000,000 

Salt   1,500,000 
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It  is  worth  noting  that  In  several  of  the  above  groups  such  as  metal  manufac- 
tures and  agricultural  machinery,  Siberia  already  is  but  little  inferior,  as  a  consumer 
of  imports,  to  European  Russia 

HOME  TRADE. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  the  home  trade  of  Siberia  has  grown  from  60  to  150 
million  roubles  annually.  In  the  Akmolinsk  province  in  1911,  the  105  fairs  and  markets 
carried  on  business  to  the  extent  of  over  100,000,000  roubles.  Trade  expansion  is  also 
shown  by  a  number  of  vital  factors  such  as  the  carrying  trade  returns  of  the  chief 
centres  of  distribution,  the  growth  in  the  number  of  banks,  forwarding  houses,  insur- 
ance offices,  etc.,  and  in  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  building  trade. 

There  is  everywhere  an  increasing  tendency  toward  intensive  and  advanced 
methods  of  exploitation  of  the  chief  products  of  Siberia.  The  growth  of  butter  .and 
egg  exports  has  been  phenomenal,  when  one  considers  the  problems  of  transportation 
and  of  the  market  to  be  solved.  Bacon,  a  more  recent  article  of  export,  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  trade  of  first-class  importance.  The  census  figures  of  1910  in  regard  to 
factories  and  their  production,  are  significant  of  the  general  movement  in  progress. 
These  statistics  gave  the  number  of  factories  as  14,160,  with  an  output  valued  at 
roubles  75,000,000,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  in  the  number  and  of  150  per  cent  in 
production  over  the  position  in  1900.  (The  Russian  returns  class  as  factories  all  small 
industries  employing  hands.)  The  chief  increase  in  these  establishments  has  been  in 
connection  with  flour  mills,  saw-mills,  breweries,  etc.  Practically  the  entire  equip- 
ment of  these  and  similar  undertakings  was  imported  from  outside  countries. 

Apart  from  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Siberia,  there  are  the  forest,  mineral  and 
fishery  resources,  whose  development  presents  great  trade  possibilities.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-half  and  the  best  half  of  the  forests  of  Asia  lie  in  Siberia.  Four-fifths  of 
Russia's  gold  output  comes  from  Siberia.  The  yield  there  of  pure  gold  has  risen  from 
1,794  poods  in  1900  to  2,732|-  poods  in  1911,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
with  the  completion  of  the  Amur  railway  the  present  annual  yield  should  easily  be 
doubled,  and  this  despite  the  restrictive  character  of  the  government  mining  regula- 
tions. Silver  is  widely  disseminated,  but  little  has  been  accomplished  in  silver  mining 
because  of  the  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  the  metal.  On  the  other  hand, 
copper  deposits  of  great  value  have  been  proved,  and  are  in  course  of  development. 
Coal,  moreover,  exists  in  abundance  throughout  Siberia  and  is  actively  mined.  The 
presence  of  iron  deposits  in  the  Steppe  country  and  notably  in  the  Maritime  province 
of  Eastern  Siberia  in  juxtaposition  with  coal,  is  also  an  indication  of  the  variety  and 
scope  of  the  openings  for  trade,  whieh  the  country  must  offer  under  the  present 
moderate  rate  of  development. 

VALUE  OF  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

One  of  the  most  essential  factors  of  the  past  and  future  improvement,  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  portion  of  Siberia,  has  been  and  is  the  facilities  of  distri- 
bution by  railways  and  developed  water  routes.  The  whole  hydrographic  system 
which  supplements  the  trans-Siberian  railway  is  bisected  by  that  railroad,  and  supplies 
for  literally  thousands  of  miles,  north  and  south  of  the  line,  the  most  splendid  means 
of  cheap  access  to  vast  areas  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  These  facilities 
are  being  continually  increased  by  the  construction  of  new  railways  and  by  river 
improvement  works,  which  are  aimed  at  connecting  the  whole  river  system  of  th^ 
country  for  practical  transportation  purposes. 

WESTERN  SIBERIA. 

Siberia,  being  practically  without  manufacturing  industries,  it  follows  that  their 
i^  a  large  and  growing  market  for  almost  all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles, 
of   which   agricultural   machinery   and    implements   stand    easily    at    the  head. 
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In  complicated  machines,  such  as  self-binders,  reapers,  mowers  and  rakes,  the 
sales  of  the  International  Harvester  Company's  Moscow  works  dominate  the  position, 
and  are  supplemented  by  other  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These 
arrive  via  the  Baltic  port.  Ploughs  are  now  mainly  of  Russian  manufacture,  roughly 
but  strongly  finished,  all  patterned  after  the  Sack  or  Eckert  (German)  types.  The 
walking  plough  is  used  almost  entirely,  combined  with  a  sower,  which  drops  ths  seed 
into  the  open  furrow,  the  next  following  share  covering  it  in.  Two  and  three  furrow 
ploughs  of  this  description  sell  for  $17  to  $21,  four  to  seven  furrow,  with  seeder,  $20 
to  $44.  Germany  has  sold  a  great  many  ploughs  of  the  better  class,  a  trade  which  is 
now  worth  capturing.  The  shortage  of  ploughs  in  Western  Siberia  is  already  con- 
siderable and  dealers  at  Omsk  and  Elsenhere  were  anxious  to  learn  what  Canadians 
could  do  in  supplying  the  market,  especially  in  single  and  double  ploughs  of  the  "Sack" 
type  (original  models  or  improved).  Disc  drills  and  disc  harrows  have  become  popular. 
In  disc  drills,  a  good  article  is  manufactured  by  the  large  Anglo-Russian  fact  ry  at 
Ekaterinoslaf  (Ellworthys),  which  suits  the  soil  conditions  of  Siberia.  The  discs  are 
fitted  at  small  intervals,  four  inches  instead  of  the  usual  six  inches;  they  are  also 
adjustable,  which  arrangement  is  regarded  as  an  additional  advantage.  In  this 
particular  the  Russian  disc  drill  is  held  to  excel  the  imported  article,  a  point  to  be 
duly  noted  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  Potato  diggers  are  also  in  demand;  they 
should  be  lighter  than  the  ordinary  American  pattern  and  should  be  provided  with  a 
more  stable  delivery  table.  In  regard  to  cultivators  any  improvement  in  construction, 
which  would  render  the  teeth  less  liable  to  be  clogged  by  weeds,  would  be  welcomed 
and  ensure  good  sales. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Small  threshing  machines,  with  horse  gears,  are  used  in  great  numbers  and  arp 
generally  in  short  supply.  They  are  being  successfully  imported  from  Great  Britain 
in  competition  with  the  local  make.  The  prices  at  factory  for  the  4-horse-power  size 
are  120  rs.;  6-horse-power,  140  rs.,  and  8-horse-power,  160  rs.  Freight  from  factory 
to  Omsk  is  about  50  rs.  Power  threshing  outfits  come  mainly  from  England  and 
Germany. 

ENGINES. 

Of  late  the  competition  of  Germany,  especially  in  engines,  had  become  a  serious 
factor.  Oil  tractors  are  preferred  as  the  prevalence  of  alkaline  water  in  Western 
Siberia  is  against  the  steam-driven  engine.  Lightness  is  a  desirable  feature;  the 
heavy  engines  with  their  narrow  wheels  pack  the  soil  and  prevent  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion. Tractors  of  the  "caterpillar"  type  have  been  introduced.  A  few  sets  of  these 
for  ploughing  have  been  disposed  of  among  the  larger  land  owners  and  the  prospects 
for  increased  business  are  good.  The  country,  however,  is  still  relatively  poor,  and  the 
general  use  of  expensive  farm  machinery  must  be  a  matter  of  slow  growth. 

FLOUR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

Flour  mill  machinery  (roller  process),  to  grind  one  thousand  to  three  thousand 
poods  of  grain  ,  (600  to  2,000  bushels)  in  twenty-four  hours  is  in  increase!  demand, 
as  well  as  the  oil  engines  of  the  Diesel  type,  of  from  50  to  80  horse-power,  required 
to  operate  it.    Extra  heavy  fly  wheels  are  preferred. 

CREA  m  SEPARATORS. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  dairying  industry  in  Western  Siberia  is  responsible  for  a 
large  demand  for  separators,  which  have  hitherto  been  supplied  by  (lermany  and 
Sweden. 
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FARM  WAGONS. 

Farm  wagons,  built  of  ash,  with  oak  hubs,  in  three  sizes,  are  needed  in  large 
numbers,  the  actual  source  of  supply,  in  the  Caucasus  and  Northern  Russia  being 
quite  unable  to  meet  the  present  requirements,  as  Russian  firms  are  engaged 
on  war  contracts;  prices  range  from  75  to  80  rs.  each  delivered  at  Omsk.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  these  prices  are  exceptional,  and  not  likely  to  be  maintained  in  normal 
times.   The  freight  charges  on  carloads  from  Black  Sea  ports  average  8  rs.  per  wagon. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS. 

In  regard  to  general  hardware,  tools,  etc.,  visits  to  the  large  general  stores  at 
Omsk  showed  that  the  goods  of  German  origin  are  carried,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least 
to  a  surprising  extent.  Stocks  everywhere  are  being  rapidly  depleted,  and  the  question 
of  replacing  them  is  causing  anxiety.  In  one  typical  store,  with  a  business  of  3,000,000 
roubles  a  year,  the  following  articles  were  noted  as  being  urgently  required:  Common 
cutlery,  skates,  razors,  barber's  hair  clippers,  pumps  (hand  pumps  especially),  screw 
cutting  lathes,  stocks  and  dies,  bolts  and  nuts,  pulleys,  valves  and  fittings  for  radiators, 
electric  light  fittings,  lamps,  bell  pushes  and  fans,  metres,  dynamos,  leather  belting, 
common  oil  burners,  clothes  wringers,  drills  and  tools,  files,  frame  saws,  hand  saws, 
drilling  machines,  common  shovels  and  locomotive  shovels,  freezing  machines,  scythes, 
hay  forks,  enamelled  ironware,  tools  of  every  class  and  builders'  hardware. 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

There  is  a  promising  market  for  sewing  machines;  outside  of  those  made  in 
Russia  by  a  well-known  American  company,  the  greater  number  sold  are  of  German 
origin.  Supplies  of  the  latter  are  now  exhausted.  The  machines  are  bought  on  the 
basis  of  extended  monthly  payments.  The  following  normal  prices  of  these  machines, 
delivered,  duty  paid  at  Omsk,  are  as  follows :  "  Long  shuttle,"  17.71  rs. ;  "  Ring 
shuttle,"  24  rs. ;  "  Central  spool,"  25.25  rs. ;  "  Vibrating,"  19.60  rs. 

All  machines  are  to  be  with  covers,  or  if  without,  2  rs.  cheaper.  Terms  are  nine 
months'  acceptance  from  the  date  of  shipment,  duty  and  freight  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser. 

TRADE  METHODS. 

As  has  been  previously  stated  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  684,  Moscow  merchants 
control  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  Western  Siberia.  These  firms  have  branches 
in  the  principal  centres,  but  the  purchases  for  their  stores  are  made  in  Moscow.  The 
growth  of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of  strong  local  independent  firms 
however  are  gradually  bringing  about  a  change  and  direct  buying  must 
ultimately  become  a  general  practice.  Most  of  the  foreign  firms  doing  business  in 
Russia  pay  little  attention  to  the  Siberian  market  and  seem  unaware  of  its  import- 
ance. They  are  content  to  hand  over  their  representation  to  a  single  firm  in  European 
Russia,  wTith  the  result  that  their  interests  suffer.  The  practice  of  the  agent  is  to 
appoint  a  sub-agent  for  Siberia,  and  even  supposing  the  last-named  to  be  an  active 
salesman,  the  fact  that  both  intermediaries  are  looking  for  a  substantial  profit  on  any 
business  effected,  increases  the  cost  of  the  article  to  such  an  extent  that  sales  are 
necessarily  restricted,  and  if  a  competitive  article,  it  is  in  this  way  rendered  prohibitive. 
German  houses  have  abandoned  this  practice  for  several  years.  By  trade  grouping, 
however,  and  by  sending  regularly  competent  travellers,  speaking  the  language,  and 
carrying  a  full  line  of  samples  to  the  chief  centres,  they  have  been  able  to  build  up 
a  direct  trade  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  by  thus  getting  close  to  the  consumer  and  meet- 
ing his  wants. 
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EXTENDED  CREDIT. 

The  granting  of  extended  credit  has  also  been  an  important  factor  in  securing 
business.  There  is  little  liquid  capital  in  a  country  during  the  early  stages  of  colon- 
ization and  agricultural  development.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  foreign  exporter 
must  be  prepared  to  carrry  on  business  with  his  own  capital.  Although  the  Western 
Siberian  market  is  extensive,  it  is  intrinsically  safe,  if  care  in  the  granting  of  credit 
be  exercised  and  operations  are  limited  to  selected  solvent  customers. 

TRADE  GROUPING  AND  LOCAL  AGENTS. 

Financial  strength  to  carry  on  trade  is  a  greater  necessity  in  Western  Siberia 
than  in  European  Russia,  and  trade  grouping  by  outside  firms  wishing  to  enter  that 
market  is  of  first  importance.  While  the  profits  are  great,  expenses  are  also  high, 
and  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  share  them  in  testing  a  new  market  and  its  possibilities. 
The  commercial  penetration  of  Siberia  by  Germany  has  been  remarkable.  The  German 
language  easily  takes  precedence  there  for  business  purposes  over  English  and  French. 
Germany  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  many  German-Russian  subjects,  who  have 
moved  from  the  West  into  Siberia,  and  who  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country,  its  conditions  and  people  and  the  credits  that  can  safely  be  granted  to  the 
individual,  local  dealers  and  landed  proprietors,  etc.  Valuable  agents  could  probably 
be  found  for  Canadian  purposes,  as  many  arS  now  at  liberty  to  revise  their  positions 
in  regard  to  the  future.  In  interviews  with  the  best  of  these  local  agents,  it  was  urged 
that  responsible  representatives  of  grouped  industries  should  visit  the  country  and  get 
into  touch  with  conditions.  This  they  thought  was  the  only  way  to  obtain  that  true 
understanding  and  intelligent  perspective,  which  should  influence  action. 

AVERAGE  CREDIT. 

Apart  from  agricultural  machinery,  mining  and  general  machinery,  the  average 
credit  of  6-9  months  from  date  of  delivery  of  goods — which  generally  takes  three 
months  from  remoter  countries — might  have  to  be  faced,  although  it  was  stated  a 
modification  of  these  old  terms  might  be  arranged  in  future.  There  was  no  use  in 
thinking  of  opening  up  business  under  other  conditions.  The  trade  was  not  cut  and 
the  cost  of  credit  could  be  realized  in  the  prices.  Trial  orders  must  not  be  ignored, 
Dut  receive  with  the  larger  orders  the  closest  attention.  Such  care  would  repay  the 
exporter  when  once  the  customer  had  an  acquaintance  with  his  goods.  Bank  discounts 
on  prime  bills,  three  months,  6^  per  cent;  six  months,  7-7$  per  cent;  nine  months, 
(MO  per  cent,  according  to  the  character  of  the  payers. 

TRADE  CENTRES. 

The  most  advantageously  placed  centres  in  Western  Siberia  for  business  are: 
Omsk,  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  Novonikolasvsk,  Kransoyarsk,  Irkustk.  The  first  and  last  three 
are  situated  at  points  where  the  trans-Siberian  railway  crosses  the  principal  rivers  of 
the  country,  which  provide  cheap  transportation  facilities  over  vast  areas  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  Omsk  and  Novonikolasvsk  are  of  special  importance  as 
distributing  centres  for  agricultural  machinery,  etc.,  and  the  Government  maintain 
at  those  points  agricultural  experimental  stations  and  official  testing  grounds  for 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  in  the  interests  of  the  settlers. 

FACTORS  FACILITATING  TRADE. 

There  are  certain  special  factors  at  work  in  Western  Siberia,  which  facilitate 
trade.  Among  them  must  bo  considered  the  spirit  of  combination  inherenl  in  the 
Russian  peasant  class,  which  has  given  birth  to  a  co-operative  movemenl  of  great 
importance.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  promising  feature  of  tlio  new  economic  life  of 
Russia.    In  1012  there  were  already  22,000  co-operative  associations  of  all  kind-. 
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The  following  particulars  are  of  interest: — 

(.1)  The  number  of  co-operative  supply  societies  at  the  beginning  of  1912  was 
8,730,  of  which  291  were  located  in  Siberia. 

(iM  Again,  the  dairying  interest  in  Western  Siberia  is  represented  by  a  union, 
comprising  530  societies,  with  120,000  members,  who  show  every  desire  to  deal  only 
through  the  societies  for  every  article  of  merchandise  they  use.  The  societies,  how- 
ever, bind  themselves  by  their  statutes  to  the  sale  of  dairy  appliances  only. 

(3)  Credit  associations,  consisting  of  groups  of  peasants,  to  whom  government 
aid  is  given  in  the  shape  of  credit  on  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  group,  exist  in 
large  numbers  and  are  multiplying  in  the  newer  districts,  as  they  are  opened  up  and 
settled. 

(4)  Finally,  there  are  the  official  agricultural  machinery  and  implement  depots 
in  nearly  300  centres  in  Siberia  (220  in  Western  Siberia),  which  advance  farm 
equipment  at  low  prices  to  the  poorer  settlers,  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 


In  regard  to  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  the  effect  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  these  aids,  coupled  with  the  policy  of  the  International  Harvester  Company 
of  Moscow,  has  been  to  cause  many  wholesalers  to  withdraw  from  business.  While 
this  is  perhaps  regrettable  in  a  sense,  it  has  its  compensations  for  the  manufacturer 
who  by  selling  to  the  credit  associations,  is  on  safer  ground.  His  rate  of  profit,  it  is 
true,  will  be  diminished,  but  in  view  of  the  probability  of  a  larger  turnover,  the  aggre- 
gate profits  should  be  greater,  as  the  consumption  of  agricultural  machinery  must 
inevitably  rise  with  the  growth  of  settlement  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  settlers. 
The  shorter  credit  demanded  by  these  associations  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
work  with  a  smaller  capital.  The  strong  point  about  the  credit  associations  is  that  they 
possess  the  local  knowledge,  which  enables  them  to  sell  to  the  "  right "  people  and, 
most  important  of  all,  they  possess  the  means  of  securing  a  relatively  quicker  liqui- 
dation of  debts  and  of  enforcing  payment  in  doubtful  cases,  by  tactful  pressure  through 
their  members.  Their  losses  from  bad  debts  are  said  to  be  practically  nil.  The  whole- 
saler, on  the  other  hand,  has  still  the  best  class  of  farmers  with  whom  to  trade,  and 
in  practice,  prices  do  not  fall  below  a  figure  offering  a  reasonable  profit.  It  was  stated 
that  this  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  business  transacted  by  the  official  agricultural 
depots,  which  are  finding  by  experience  that  the  cost  of  administration,  and  the  mini- 
mum losses  through  bad  debts,  will  not  permit  them  to  sell  at  the  low  prices  originally 
fixed.  Their  competition,  therefore,  has  not  been  the  ruinous  one  which  was  pre- 
dicted at  the  outset,  and  time  and  circumstances  will  tend  to  equalize  matters  for  all. 
The  credit  associations  by  their  statutes  are  wisely  limiting  their  dealings  to  a  small 
number  of  articles,  and  the  general  merchant  thus  relieved  of  a  portion  of  his  busi- 
ness, which  caused  him  anxieties  and  losses  not  commensurate  with  the  accrued  profits, 
is  left  with  the  supply  of  the  general  requirements  of  his  clients  of  the  peasant  class. 


Particulars  of  the  operations  of  the  Co-operative  and  Credit  Associations  are  not 
available,  but  those  of  the  Official  Agricultural  Machinery  Depots  were  furnished  by 
the  directors  of  the  Colonization  Department  at  Omsk.  An  abstract  of  these  par- 
ticulars has  been  prepared  and  appended  to  this  report.  Briefly,  the  sales  have  been 
as  follows : — 


VALUE  OF  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS. 


OFFICIAL  MACHINERY  DEPOTS. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Roubles. 
4,970,000 
0, 800,000 
8,440,000 
7,300,000 
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It  is  worth  noting  that  of  the  debts  contracted  between  1897-1907  only  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  remained  unpaid  at  the  close  of  1913.  The  ultimate  actual  loss  due 
to  non-payment  is  quite  insignificant.  The  profits  of  the  board  are  considerable  and 
are  devoted  to  public  purposes. 

FARM  MACHINERY  TESTING  GROUNDS. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  a  station  on  the  Irtish  River,  a  few  versts 1  from  Omsk,  where 
excellent  experimental  work  is  carried  out.  Of  special  interest  were  the  arrangements 
for  testing  the  various  kinds  of  farm  machinery  and  implements  as  they  are  intro- 
duced into  Siberia.  The  practical  tests  are  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Colonization  Department,  which  runs  the  official  agricultural  machinery  depots  referred 
to  above.  Foreign  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  are  admitted  on  equal  terms 
with  those  of  Russian  manufacture  and  carefully  and  impartially  tested.  The  relative 
efficiency  and  suitability  for  their  respective  purposes  under  Siberian  climate  and  soil 
conditions  are  also  determined  and  made  public.  Specimens  of  the  most  suitable 
machines  of  all  kinds  are  on  view  for  the  visiting  farmers  and  every  information  sup- 
plied and  demonstrations,  if  necessary,  given.  A  similar  testing  station  exists  at 
Novonikolasvsk  on  the  Ob  river.  This  town  and  Omsk  are  the  two  chief  distributing 
centres  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements.  The  stations  serve  a  very  valuable 
purpose  and  are  greatly  appreciated. 

SIBERIAN  IMPLEMENT  DEPOTS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  Russian  Government 
maintains  in  Siberia  agricultural  implement  depots  for  the  supply  of  machinery  and 
other  articles  to  the  poorer  settlers  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 

There  are  between  250  and  300  of  these  depots  in  operation,  and  the  total  sales 
in  1913  amounted  to  some  7,500,000  roubles.  The  depots  had  machinery  in  stock  at 
the  end  of  1913  to  the  value  of  over  5,000,000  roubles.  The  character  of  the  turnover 
of  these  depots  can  be  seen  in  the  attached  list  of  sales  effected  during  1913. 

The  sales  are  generally  made  on  the  basis  of  payment  of  one-half  of  the  value  of 
the  article  acquired  during  the  first  year,  the  remainder  being  paid  off  in  insta^ents 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  settler,  which  is  governed  by  the  result  of  the  harvest 
he  reaps. 

According  to  a  return  issued  by  the  Government  Migration  Commission,  only  2£ 
per  cent  of  the  debts  contracted  by  the  peasants  at  the  dep  ts  between  1897  and  1907 
remained  still  unpaid  at  the  close  of  1913,  and  the  percentage  owing  on  the  sales  at 
that  date  for — 

Per  cent. 


1909  was   6.5 

1910  "    11.6 

1911  "    20.4 

1912  "    28.6 

1913  "    56.9 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  extinction  of  debt  proceeds  on  what  must  be 
considered  satisfactory  lines,  the  actual  loss  due  to  non-payment  being  relatively  negli- 
gible when  the  total  turnover  is  considered. 

STATEMENT  OF  SALES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  IMPLEMENT  DEPOTS  IN  SIBERIA  IN  1913. 

Number.    Value.  (Roubles). 


Single  ploughs   35.794  S.TJ.r.M 

Double  ploughs   4,198  188,460 

Ploughs  and  seeders  combined   1,934  181,085 

Cultivators   497  24.084 

Harrows   1,010  25,330 

Broadcast  seeders   264  32,001 


1  One  verst  equals  approximately  fi  <>f  a  mile. 
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sTVFKMKNT  OF  SALES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  IMPLEMENT  DEPOTS  IN  SIBERIA  Continued. 

Number.    Value.  (Roubles). 


Broadcast  seeders  and  disc  drills  

473 

68,524 

429,477 

185,341 

29,849 

507,465 

589,648 

454,357 

721,181 

Threshers  (hand  power),  (home-made)   .  .   .  .   .  . 

.  .  1,845 

409,289 

240,434 

347 

83,529 

46,169 

21,696 

14,830 

4,468 

2,845 

34,949 

28,453 

4,571 

24,870 

O  t}  O  ET 

zbs.ooo 

12,113 

17,91  9 

O  O  Oil 

7,232 

1,811 

627 

9  Q9Q 

o  ci  o 

<5,0  1  <S 

0/4  ICQ 

73,497 

2  539 

18,689 

7,109 

4^528 

12,626 

5,399 

22,005 

27,711 

21,052 

13,362 

567,976 

18,254 

165,606 

305,057 

109,424 

53,675 

51,401 

Seed  grains  

123,265 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  E.  E.  S.  Flood). 

Bridgetown,  September  13,  1915. 

TRADE  OF  GRENADA. 

The  total  trade  of  Grenada  for  'the  year  1914  valued  £605,500,  which  was  a  falling: 
off  of  £44,576  as  compared  with  1913.  The  figures,  however,  for  the  year  were  above 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  been  only  twice  exceeded.  The  general 
•direction  of  the  trade  may  be  seen  in  the  following  statement : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

United  Kingdom                                                                  £109.161  £223,453 

Canada                                                                                    23.604  1,704 

United  States                                                                          81,573  85,166 

Other  countries                                                                       57,788  23,051 


Total   £272,126  £333,374 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  INCREASED. 

The  imports  were  less  in  value  than  the  previous  year  by  over  £10,000.  There 
-was  a  smaller  importation  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  some 
•countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Increases,  however,  occurred  in  the  imports 
from  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  the  figures  for  Canada  having  risen  from  £9,215  to 
£23,604. 

MORE  FLOUR  BEING  IMPORTED. 

There  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  quantity  of  flour  imported  in  the  last  few 
years.  Ten  years  ago  the  value  of  the  import  did  not  much  exceed  £20,000,  but  last 
.year  it  showed  £40,643.  Canadian  flour  hardly  entered  the  market  till  191S.  Under 
the  Preference  last  year  the  value  rose  very  considerably — from  £778  in  1913  to 
£9,736.  Recent  customs  returns  indicate  that  the  demand  for  Canadian  flour  is  grow- 
ing stronger,  as  the  import  shown  is  nearly  double  that  at  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  The  whole  energy  in  the  agriculture  of  Grenada  is  directed  toward 
producing  for  export,  and  large  quantities  of  foreign  foodstuffs  will  doubtless  continue 
to  be  required,  especially  flour.  This  gives  an  opportunity  to  Canad'an  firm?  to 
increase  their  sales  of  flour  in  this  market,  especially  as  they  are  assisted  by  the  Pre- 
ference. 

FISH. 

The  feature  of  the  year  in  the  fish  trade  was  the  large  importation  from  New- 
foundland. More  fish  came  also  from  Canada.  Barbados,  which  for  a  number  of 
.years  has  been  the  supply  house  for  the  neighbouring  islands,  appears  to  be  losing 
some  of  this  trade,  as  it  valued  £6,205  in  1913,  and  was  only  £587  last  year.  The 
particulars  of  the  import  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement: — 


IMPORTS  OF  FISH. 


Article. 

Country  whence  imported. 

Quantity. 

> 

Value. 

lbs. 

£ 

Fish,  dried,  salted  or  smoked  ... 

United  Kingdom    

10,298 

1(53 

40,11)7 

437 

Newfoundland   

525,574 

6,597 

Barbados  

36,936 

419 

Trinidad  

8,291 

89 

224,^40 

2,908 

Venezuela    

'IS.  sis 

1,173 

Other  Countries  

530 

12 

945,514 

11,858 

Fish,  canned  

United  Kidgdom  

7,909 

333 

s,4:w 

245 

3,738 

135 

Norway  1   

773 

1  l 

France  

77.^ 

27 

27 

2 

54 

0 

21.302 

728 

58,200 

33S 

25,715 

215 

5:?,  500 

250 

17,825 

ICS 

185,240 

971 
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GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  FERTILIZERS. 

The  need  for  fertilizers  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Grenada,  as  the  soil  is 
showing  some  exhaustion  from  the  large  annual  crops  of  cocoa  which  have  been  har- 
vested for  over  a  decade.  Already  some  considerable  manuring  is  being  done,  and  the 
importation  of  manure  will  probably  increase.  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  in  this 
Line  slum  Id  interest  themselves  in  this  trade,  as  the  import  rose  last  year  to  2,000  tons. 
In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  599  appeared  an  article  dealing  with  the  requirements  of  the 
West  Indies  for  fertilizers,  and  a  reference  was  made  to  an  analysis  of  the  complete 
manures  imported  into  Grenada.  The  Agricultural  Department  reports  that  require- 
ments are  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  5  per  cent  each  of  ammonia  and  potash,  and 
30  per  cent  of  phosphates.  Where  the  ammonia  exceeds  5  per  cent,  or  the  potash  is 
less,  the  planters  seem  more  keen;  whereas  they  have  been  quite  willing  to  accept 
manures  containing  as  low7  as  21  per  cent  of  phosphates.  The  import  has  been  largely 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  this  trade  has  now  become  difficult  on  account  of  the 
war,  and  it  is  now  opportune  for  Canada  to  supply  a  part  of  the  demand.  It  would 
be  well  to  remind  Canadian  firms  that  Barbados  is  a  distributing  centre,  and  that  at 
times  a  considerable  quantity  of  manure  is  carried  in  stock  to  meet  the  demands  in 
Grenada  and  the  Northern  Islands. 


MORE  OATS  REQUIRED. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  oats  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  English  oats  were  considered  the  best  for  some  reason,  and  were  more  in 
demand  than  any  other.  A  change,  however,  has  come  about,  and  the  market  is  now 
being  supplied  by  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Last  year  Canada  was  easily  first 
in  the  import,  supplying  about  three-quarters  of  the  whole. 


CANADIAN  PREFERENCE. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1914,  the  Canadian  Preference  came  into  effect.  This 
largely  increased  the  import  from  Canada,  and  is  still  continuing  to  do  so,  judging 
from  the  customs  returns  of  July  last.  In  addition  to  the  items  already  referred  to, 
it  is  noticed  that  motor  cars,  bicycles  and  tricycles  appear  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  carriages  and  parts.  There  are  also  increases  in  cordage  and 
twine,  machinery,  paints  and  colours,  and  in  most  lines  of  manufactured  goods.  In 
foodstuffs  there  has  been  an  increase  in  every  item.  The  following  statement  for  the 
last  and  previous  year  will  show  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  the  increases : — 


VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  IMPORTED  FROM  CANADA. 

Article —  •  1913.  1914. 

Biscuit   t.;£ 

Books,  paper  and  stationery  

Brooms  

Butter  ;   ; 

Bicycles  and  tricycles  

Motor  cars  and  parts  

Other  carriages  and  parts  

Cattle  and  other  animal  foods  

Cordage  and  twine   .  . 

Fish,  dried  and  salted  

"  pickled  

Oats  

Flour  

Oatmeal  

Beans  and  peas  

Machinery  

Medicines  and  drugs  

Iron,  manufactures  of  

Oils  

Painters'  colours  

Potatoes  

White  pine  and  spruce  

Shingles  

Furniture  


20 

£  105 

154 

136 

108 

68 

229 

86 

20 

536 

136 

210 

9 

84 

321 

425 

1,610 

2,970 

195 

250 

1,241 

3,108 

778 

9,736 

77 

'  16 

85 

61 

'  21 

115 

40 

78 

"l5 

169 

16 

4,158 

4.71S 

58 

237 

34 
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STEAMSHIP  LINES  WITH  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  a  regular  fortnightly  communication  with  New  York  by  the  steamers  of 
the  Trinidad  Shipping  and  Trading  Company's  Line,  proceeding  to  New  York  direct 
from  Grenada,  and  calling  there  first  on  the  outward  voyage.  Steamers  of  the  Scrut- 
ton  Line  call  fortnightly  from  Barbados,  and  transhipment  of  goods  may  be  made 
from  that  island.  With  Canada  there  is  a  twelve-day  service  by  the  steamers  of  the 
Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  from  Halifax,  and  on  return  trips  calling  at 
Grenada  once  a  month. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  took  from  the  colony  produce,  principally  in  cocoa,  worth 
£85,163,  and  supplied  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods  worth  £50,422  and  £30,378 
respectively.  This  last  figure  includes  petroleum  oil  and  lumber.  The  trade  fell  off 
somewhat  last  year,  and  the  imports  may  continue  to  decline  relatively  to  Canadian 
imports,  as  the  preference  will  tend  to  divert  some  of  this  trade  into  British  channels. 
The  following  list  of  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  will  be  interesting,  as 
indicating  to  Canadian  firms  the  direction  in  which  their  own  enterprise  will  find 
scope : — 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


Article—  1913.  1914. 

Bread  and  biscuit   £    2,479         £  2,173 

Boots  and  shoes   1,361  1,671 

Cheese   941  1,010 

Fish,  dried  and  salted   1,575  437 

canned   316  245 

pickled   701  215 

Flour   41,786  30,722 

Lard   2,052  1,637 

Meat,  ham  and  bacon   410  307 

salted   5,685  5,472 

Medicines   682  778 

Oats   1,435  963 

Oil,  cotton  seed   2,325  2,107 

"    petroleum   4,002  4,879 

Oleo   1,628  1,037 

Stock  feed   2,253  1,991 

Soap,  common   284  332 

Sugar,  refined   2,538  2,806 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   1,346  1,489 

Manure   1.476  801 

Wood,  sawn  and  hewn   3,351  5,793 

Metals,  manufactures,  unenumerated   1,980  1,173 

Motor  cars  and  parts   162  510 

Carriages  and  carts,  and  parts   810  713 


EXPORTS. 

The  exports  are  showing  a  fair  measure  of  increase,  though  there  was  a  small 
decline  in  value  last  year,  due  to  an  unsettled  market  occasioned  by  the  war.  The 
United  Kingdom  continues  to  take  much  the  largest  share  of  the  island's  products,  the 
United  States  coming  second. 

COCOA. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  quantity  of  cocoa  grown  has  increased  nearly  100  per 
cent.  One-half  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nearly  all  the  1  alaneo  to  the  Tinted 
States  and  France.  The  market  price  last  year  being  low,  the  amount  realized  was 
not  as  great  as  the  previous  year,  though  the  quantity  exported  was  about  the  same. 
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SPICES. 

Returns  show  that  nutmegs,  mace  and  other  spices  fell  off  in  both  quantity  and 
value — some  £4,000  during  the  year.  The  spice  industry,  however,  has  considerably 
increased  in  recent  years,  and  is  just  about  double  in  volume.  The  market  price  for 
spices  is  unfortunately  much  lower  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

COTTON  AND  COTTON  SEED. 

Both  the  quantity  and  value  of  these  two  items  declined  last  year.  The  market 
price  of  cotton  was  lower,  but  there  was  more  demand  and  better  price  for  cotton  seed. 
This  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Carriacou,  and  it  is  noted  that  the  indus- 
try is  flourishing. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED. 

The  year  1912  was  marked  by  the  first  shipment  of  concentrated  lime-juice  from 
the  island,  worth  some  £123.  The  industry  is  developing,  and  last  year  the  export 
valued  £572.  Cocoanut  cultivation  is  receiving  some  attention  also,  and  no  doubt  in 
a  few  years  this  industry  will  have  developed  considerably.  The  following  statement 
will  show  the  principal  products  exported: — 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE. 

Article — 

Animals  and  birds..  .. 

Beeswax  

Cocoa,  raw  , 

Cotton,  raw  

Fruit,  fresh  

Cocoanuts  and  copra.  .  . 

Lime  juice  

Hides  

Seeds,  cotton  

Nutmegs  

Kola  and  ground  nuts.. 

Mace  

Turtles  and  turtle  shells 


1913.  1914. 


£ 


582 

£  589 

52 

32 

303,073 

280,308 

10,500 

8,809 

598 

325 

571 

749 

240 

752 

612 

338 

2,779  . 

3,079 

25,205 

21,164 

129 

225 

18,939 

15,655 

534 

418 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  September  10,  1915. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  for  the  month  of  August  just 
issued,  shown  in  comparison  with  July,  1915,  and  August,  1914,  and  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  August  contained  two  working  days  less  than  July,  the  aggre- 
gate volume  of  trade  differs  but  fractionally  from  that  of  the  previous  month: — 


Trade. 

August,  1915. 

July,  1915. 

August,  1914. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

69,496,695 

75,548,147 

42,342,707 

32,438,855 

34,721,511 

24,211,271 

7,323,749 

9,408,790 

4,419,833 

Total   

109,259,299 

119,678,448 

70,973,811 

It  is  being  noted,  however^  with  some  satisfaction,  that  whereas  the  loss  of  the  two 
working  days  represents  a  difference  of  8  per  cent,  the  imports  regarded  upon  this 
basis  show  a  slight  falling-off  amounting  to  some  £500,000;  while  the  exports,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibit  a  proportionate  increase  which,  amounting  to  about  £300,000, 
indicates  a  step  towards  the  much  needed  recovery  of  the  balance  of  trade. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  that,  as  August,  1914,  was  the  month  in  which  war 
broke  out,  the  position  of  trade  a  year  later  can  now  be  compared  with  it.  The 
increases  in  all  branches  of  the  returns  are  remarkable,  amounting  to  64-1  per  cent 
in  imports,  33-9  per  cent  in  exports,  and  59  per  cent  in  re-exports,  but  these  results 
are  misleading  unless  they  are  also  contrasted  with  the  figures  for  August,  1913,  so 
the  returns  for  the  three  years  are  reproduced: — 


Trade. 

August,  1913. 

August,  1914. 

August,  1915. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

55,975,794 

42,342,707 

69,496,695 

44,110,729 

24,211,271 

32,438,855 

8,150,499 

4,419,833 

7,323,740 

Total 

108,237,022 

70,97:**  11 

109,958,299 
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Immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  war,  trade  passed  through  a  period  of 
paralysis,  which  occasioned  a  falling-off  of  £13,633,087  in  imports,  of  £19,899,458  in 
exports,  and  £3,730,666  in  re-exports,  from  the  figures  of  August,  1913. 

The  crisis  was  happily  of  short  duration,  and  already  by  September,  a  recovery 
took  place,  which  has  since  steadily  grown  almost  without  interruption. 

TRADE  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS. 


The  figures  for  the  first  eight  months  ended  August  were  for  the  two  years,  shown 
on  a  comparative  basis  as  follows : — 


Trade. 

Eight  months  ended 
August,  1915. 

Eight  months  ended 
August,  1914. 

Increase.  + 
Decrease.  - 

Per  cent. 

£ 

573,737,043 
250,783,254 
68,055,559 

£ 

477,558,545 
324,074,262 
71,522,165 

£ 

+  96,178,498 

+  20- 1 

-  22-6 

-  48 

+  2-2 

Exports  

-  73,291,008 

-  3,466,606 

892,575,856 

873,154,972 

+  19,420,884 

And  the  comparative  results  for  three  years  under  the  Board  of  Trade  classifications 
were : — 

Trade. 

Eight  months 
ended  August, 
1915. 

Eight  months 
ended  August, 
1914. 

Eight  months 
ended  August, 
1913. 

(a)  Imports. 

2.  Kaw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified   ... 

Totals  

(b)  Exports  {British). 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobaccco  

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  

4.  Miscellaneous                    .  ,  

Totals   

(c)  Re-exports  (Foreign  and  Colonial). 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  

Totals  

£ 

252,533,429 
200,443,061 
118,637,985 
2,122,563 

£ 

181,410,149 
171,962,032 
122.086,641 
2,099,723 

£ 

185,868,512 
179,127,303 
129,433.4(59 
2,018,629 

573,737,043 

477,558,545 

496,448,413 

16,425,570 
33,932,638 
191,998,645 
8,426,4'Jl 

18,658,744 
43,197,680 
255,712,53-2 
6,505,306 

19,090,431 
45,703,019 
276,997,363 
6,539,932 

250,783,254 

324,074,262 

348,330,745 

15,815,080 
37,691,477 
14,509,539 
39,463 

10,625,183 
43,169,646 
17,659,632 
67,704 

10,280,808 
45,081,679 
20,092,341 
62,591 

68,055,559 

71,522,165 

75,517,419 
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AUGUST  IMPORTS. 

While,  as  already  explained,  the  falling-off  in  August  in  the  value  of  imports  of 
£6,051,452  in  comparison  with  July,  was  due  almost  wholly  to  the  decrease  of  two 
working  days,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  imports  of  food  and  drink  declined  by 
•about  £3,750,000,  raw  materials  by  £1,750,000,  and  manufactured  articles  by  £500,000, 
and  the  chief  articles  contributing  to  these  results  were  grain  and  flour,  which 
declined  by  £1,250,000,  meat  by  £1,000,000,  and  non-dutiable  food  by  £2,250,000;  while 
cotton  was  largely  responsible  for  the  decline  in  raw  materials. 

While  prices  exhibit  in  comparison  with  those  ruling  a  year  ago  an  almost  general 
increase,  the  extent  varies  considerably,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  selected  list  of  imports 
during  August,  1915,  compared  both  as  to  quantity  and  value  with  August,  1914 : — 


Imports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Increase  ( + )  or  decrease 
(  -  )  per  cent,  compared 
with  August,  1914. 

August, 
1914. 

August, 
1915. 

August, 
1014. 

August, 
1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

Bacon   

cwts. 

353,828 

551,916 

1,377,317 

2,192,528 

'    +  55-9 

+  59  1 

Beef,  fresh   

716,528 

943,757 

1,636,5)46 

3,106,121 

+  317 

+  89-7 

Butter  

11 

240,062 

210,600 

1,568,383 

1,561,718 

-  12-4 

-  04 

Cheese   

262,406 

252,884 

859,248 

939,541 

-    3  6 

+  93 

Coffee  

34,363 

141,372 

112,424 

462,291 

+  311  4 

^-311-2 

Copper  

tons 

8,576 

4,771 

104, 857 

155,684 

-  44  3 

-  52 

Wheat  

cwts. 

10,295,303 

7,874,700 

4,344,290 

4,902,543 

-  23  5 

+  12-8 

Flour  

653,447 

732,139 

373,609 

595,172 

+  120 

+  593 

2,274,500 

762,300 

832,704 

368,276 

-  66  4 

-  55  7 

Oats   

847,300 

1,167.500 

296,388 

634,894 

+  374 

+  1142 

Raw  Cotton  

ctals. 

604,525 

649,893 

1,689,333 

1.613,894 

+  7-5 

-    4  4 

716,130 

751,946 

399,150 

432,345 

+  50 

+  8-3 

Flax  

tons 

1,754 

7,690 

76,889 

546,227 

+  338  4 

+  6104 

Hemp  

7,858 

14,993 

192,580 

475,654 

+  90-7 

+  146  9 

cwts. 

97,562 

248,854 

436,054 

1,290,386 

+  155  0 

+  195  9 

Iron  and  steel .... 

tons 

59,302 

120,863 

400,383 

1,122,149 

+  1038 

+  180-2 

Lard  

cwts. 

150,845 

72,729 

413,517 

163,584 

-  51  7 

-  60  4 

Leather  

ii 

72,092 

151,046 

685,703 

1,488,361 

+  109  5 

•  117  0 

Preserved  meat  . . 

49,263 

234,372 

231,995 

1,305,708 

+  375  7 

+  462-8 

gals. 

38,279,8S9 

17,911,124 

910,906 

1,327,912 

+  251 

+  45-7 

cwts. 

352,858 

932,189 

357,518 

1,267,594 

+  1641 

4-254  5 

Sugar  (raw)  

327,204 

1,813,000 

249,2X5 

1,832,980 

+  454  0 

+  635-2 

Tea  

lbs. 

39,233,633 

41,021,543 

1,483,351 

2,014,042 

+  45 

+  357 

Wood  

loads. 

679,972 

888,502 

1,853,131 

3,801,315 

+  306 

•  105- 1 

Wool  

lbs 

26,520,052 

51,253,234 

1,186,104 

2,175,001 

+  932 

+  833 

>:,«>:;i— 2 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  Following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  from  Canada,  both  for  August, 
L915,  and  the  eight  months  ended  August,  so  far  as  information  is  supplied  by  the 
uhrevised  returns: — 


[m ports  from  Canada  of 


Wheat  

Flour  

Barley  

Oats  

Peas  : 

Indian  corn  .  .  . . 

Bacon  

Hams  

Butter  

Cheese  

Canned  salmon 
Canned  lobsters. 


Wood  (hewn  other  than  pit  wood)  

Wood  (sawn  or  split  fir)  

Wood  (sawn  or  split,  planed  or  dressed) 
Hides      


August,  1915. 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 

1,288,600 
281,900 
162,000 
51,400 


71,434 
13,066 
1, 121 
188,928 
41,175 
3,824 
Loads. 
7,884 
186,043 
15,701 
8,173 


Vah 


826,380 
238,132 
78,948 
29,481 


278,791 
49,392 
8,661 
70i»,012 
115,392 
28,964 

68,069 
869,790 
84,383 
54,059 


Eight  months  ended 
August,  1915. 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 

10,076,800 
2,274,200 
226,800 
299.500 
770 
148,000 
623,573 
99,536 
7,674 
629,943 
235,480 
28,337 
Loads. 
19,241 
£84,427 
28,534 
37, 42  \ 


LARGE  DEMAND  FOR  BRASS  CAPS  FOR  ELECTRIC  LAMPS. 

Reference  to  an  important  inquiry  for  brass  caps  for  electric  lamps  was  pub- 
lished in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  600. 

Upon  further  investigation,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  is  a  very  general 
shortage  of  these  caps,  and  that  a  number  of  the  principal  United  Kingdom  manu- 
facturers of  electric  lamps  are  not  only  prepared  to  place  orders  for  substantial  quan- 
tities, but  are  urgently  in  need  of  supplies. 

Prior  to  the  war,  large  quantities  of  caps  were  imported  from  Germany  and  other 
continental  countries,  and  at  the  present  moment,  United  Kingdom  factories,  which 
might  otherwise  be  able  to  replace  the  shortage,  are  either  fully  occupied  in  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions,  or  are  filling  orders  on  hand  for  other  goods,  so  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  the  demand  being  filled  locally  in  the  immediate  future. 

Resulting  from  this  situation,  the  prices  of  such  caps  as  are  obtainable  have  risen 
phenominally,  in  some  instances  to  double  or  more  of  their  normal  value. 

United  Kingdom  buyers  would  welcome  supplies  from  Canada,  and  as  it  seems 
likely  that  under  present  exceptional  circumstances,  prices  should  be  obtainable,  which 
would  render  the  business  profitable  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  particulars  of  the 
requirements  of  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  principal  users  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  together  with  specimens  of  a  variety  of  caps  for 
which  they  are  prepared  to  place  orders. 

Several  of  these  firms  are  open  to  contract  for  regular  quantities,  the  aggregate 
requirements  running  into  several  millions  per  annum.  In  this  connection  one 
authority  estimates  the  annual  production  of  lamps  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  reach 
at  least  21,000,000. 

The  cap  in  principal  demand  is  the  "  bayonet  point,"  but  there  is  also  a  consider- 
able demand  for  the  "Edison  screw,"  a  proportion  of  which  latter  is  understood  to  be 
for-  re-export. 
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The  demand  is  also  almost  wholly  for  the  complete  cap  ready  for  use,  but  a  few 
of  the  consumers  would  be  prepared  to  purchase  the  shells  alone. 

Canadian  manufacturers  interested  can  obtain  full  particulars  upon  application 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  No.  A-IT-'.T .  I 

IMPROVED  CONDITION  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  CROPS. 

The  latter  part  of  August  witnessed  a  remarkable  recovery  in  the  weather,  rain 
and  gloom  giving  way  to  fine  and  sunny  conditions,  accompanied  by  a  gradual  rise 
in  temperature,  with  the  result  that  the  general  destruction  with  which  the  crops  were 
threatened  was  stayed,  and  while  there  are  partial  failures  in  certain  products  and  in 
particular  districts,  harvesting  has  been  conducted  under  favourable  conditions,  and 
the  yields  are  much  higher  than  were  at  one  time  anticipated. 

On  the  1st  September  considerable  progress  had  been  made  with  the  cutting  o£ 
wheat,  and  the  general  impression  was  that  the  yield  would  be  an  average  one. 

Barley  did  not  improve  during  the  month,  and  the  yield  will  be  slightly  worse 
than  was  estimated  earlier  on. 

Oats  recovered  somewhat  but  will  be  about  7  per  cent  below  the  average.  Both 
barley  and  oat  straw  is  short. 

Beans  deteriorated  and  potatoes  have  gone  back  somewhat.  Earlier  varieties  are 
light  and  there  is  disease  in  a  number  of  districts. 

Roots  are  variable,  turnips  and  swedes  promising  to  be  nearly  10  per  cent  below 
the  normal.  Upon  the  other  hand,  mangolds  have  recovered,  and  the  crop  should  be 
about  an  average  one. 

Apples  are  on  the  small  side  and  the  crop  will  be  below  the  average. 

The  yield  of  pears  will  be  larger  than  usual  and  there  is  also  a  heavy  crop  of 
plums. 

The  favourable  weather  has  saved  the  hop  crop  from  the  almost  complete  failure 
predicted,  more  particularly  in  the  well-managed  gardens,  but  attacks  of  aphis  have 
been  very  persistent,  and  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  at  least  one-third  below  the  average 
yield. 

Upon  the  Board  of  Agriculture  standard  of  the  average  crop  by  100,  the  conditions 
and  probable  yields  of  the  principal  crops  on  September  1  were :  Wheat,  100 ;  barley, 
92  ;  oats,  93;  beans,  94;  potatoes,  99;  turnips  and  swedes,  92;  mangolds,  98;  hops, 
67. 

Although  both  skilled  and  casual  labour  are  reported  to  be  deficient,  the  favour 
able  conditions  under  which  harvesting  operations  were  possible  mitigated  the  general 
shortage  of  labour.    In  some  districts  women  and  soldiers  were  employed  on  farms. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Bay.) 

Birmingham ,  September  1915. 
AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS. 

The  preliminary  statemenl  of  the  agricultural  returns  for  England  and  Wales 

collected  in  June  last  has  just  been  published.  It  shows  a  decrease  in  the  total  are.i 
under  crops  and  grass  of  61,000  acres,  33,000  acres  representing  arable  land,  and 
28,000  acres  permanent  pasture  laud.  Wheal  acreage  shows  an  Increase  of  368^000 
acres  (20  per  cent)  compared  with  last  year.  Oat  acreage  -hews  an  increase  of  158,000 
acres,  and  barley  a  decrease  of  l;7.'5,<>()()  acres. 
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Increases  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  recorded,  but  there  are  decreases  of  horses  and 
pigs.  Horses  have  decreased  by  112,000  to  1,287,180  (8  per  cent).  Cows  show  a  decline 
of  50,000  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  all  other  cattle  have  increased  by 
186,000,  the  total  number  6,061,000  being  the  highest  on  record.  Sheep  have  increased 
in  number  by  263,000,  but  an  unfavourable  lambing  season  has  caused  a  reduction 
of  101,000  in  the  number  of  lambs. 


HIGH  COST  OF  BACON. 

The  returns  show  a  decline  of  61,000  pigs,  and  although  the  number  is  not  large, 
it  is  viewed  with  alarm  at  the  present  time  when  the  cost  of  bacon  is  advancing.  In 
normal  times  60,000  Dutch  and  Danish  pigs  are  imported  by  England  weekly.  To-day, 
however,  no  supplies  are  received  from  Dutch  sources  and  Danish  prices  are  extremely 
high.  To  add  to  the  burden  of  the  market,  most  of  the  Irish  supply  is  claimed  by  the 
Government  for  military  purposes,  consequently,  prices  have  risen  enormously.  Hogs 
are  now  costing  in  Birmingham  16s.  ($3.89)  per  score,  compared  with  12s.  ($2.92)  in 
September  of  last  year,  and  10s.  3d.  ($2.49)  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  wholesale 
selling  price  of  bacon  is  112s.  ($27.25)  per  side  compared  with  86s.  ($20.92)  last 
September. 

PACKING  OF  WIRE  NAILS. 

The  following  interesting  paragraphs  appear  in  the  Ironmonger  of  September  4 : — 
"  Now  that  the  American  and  Canadian  wire  nails  are  being  imported  into  this 
country  in  enormous  quantities  for  redistribution  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  packing  cannot  be  done  more  economically  than  it  is 
now.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  nails  in  7-pound  paper  packages,  especially  for 
export  to  India  and  China,  but  the  cost  of  putting  up  the  nails  in  this  way  in  America 
is  quite  prohibitive.  The  Americans  sell  their  nails  in  100-pound  kegs,  charging  3d. 
for  the  kegs  themselves,  but  for  nails  put  up  in  7-pound  paper  parcels  they  quote  Is. 
10|d.  per  cwt.  extra,  with  an  additional  4  per  cent  on  the  invoice  value  if  the  packages 
are  charged  at  the  net  weight  of  the  nails.  Thus  the  mere  cost  of  putting  up  the  nails 
in  paper  packages,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the -paper,  is  Is.  10|d.  for  sixteen  7-pound 
packages;  for  one  may  assume  that  the  paper,  weight  for  weight,  is  not  worth  more 
than  the  nails.  If  this  money,  or  any  large  part  of  it,  goes  into  the  actual  packers' 
pocket,  nail  packing  must  be  a  particularly  well-paid  work;  for  even  a  moderately 
skilled  worker  can  scarcely  fail  to  get  through  2  cwt.,  or  thirty-two  packages,  in  an 
hour;  and  3s.  9d.  per  hour  is  good  pay,  even  in  the  United  States.  But  the  reason 
for  making  a  prohibitive  charge  is  no  doubt  that  the  American  makers  want  to  dis- 
courage all  other  forms  of  packing  than  that  in  the  100-pound  kegs  for  which  their 
machinery  is  specially  designed,  and  in  this  they  are  right.  The  most  reasonable  plan 
would  be  to  have  such  work  as  packing  done  in  the  cheapest  instead  of  in  the  dearest 
labour  market  of  the  world.  Why  should  not  the  Indian  and  Chinese  importers  buy 
their  nails  in  bulk  (the  sizes  being  packed  separately  in  casks  or  bags,  as  may  be 
desirable),  and. put  up  the  goods  themselves  in  paper  packets?  There  is  plenty  of 
cheap  labour  in  India,  and  the  principal  cost  would  probably  be  that  of  the  wrapping- 
paper. 

Importers  are  wasting  a  great  deal  of  money  over  this  question  of  packing.  This 
does  not  matter  much  to  us  just  now;  it  is  rather  their  concern;  but  when,  after  the 
war,  competition  with  German  nails  begins  again,  there  will  be  no  margin  for  wasting 
nearly  £2  per  ton  on  such  methods;  and  it  will  be  well  to  tackle  the  question  at  once 
and  get  the  trade  in  American  wire  nails  running  in  the  most  economical  groove  while 
the  enemy  are  still  unable  to  interfere  with  it." 
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INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURES. 

During  the  past  week  many  inquiries  have  been  received  for  a  variety  of  manu- 
factures, including  pianos,  various  kinds  of  other  musical  instruments,  hand  tools, 
twine,  belting,  motor  parts,  washboards,  wooden  handles,  dowels,  steel,  wire  nails,  etc. 
(For  full  particulars  see  trade  inquiries  at  the  end  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.) 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  September  9,  1915. 

war's  effect  on  the  brush  trade. 

Since  the  war  began  the  brush  manufacturing  industry  in  England  has  received 
orders  for  millions  of  brushes  for  the  British  and  Allied  armies.  In  addition  to  the 
extensive  orders,  which  have  been  placed  with  makers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  orders 
for  surplus  supplies  have  been  sent  to  other  countries,  notably  to  Japan,  the  United 
States  and  to  Canada. 

In  normal  times  Germany  has  supplied  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  brushes  sold  in  Great  Britain,  but  English  manufacturers  are  faced  with 
many  difficulties  in  their  desire  to  capture  this  trade.  In  the  first  place,  manufacturers 
are  working  at  high  pressure  on  Government  orders  and  their  ordinary  business  is 
considerably  behind  in  deliveries.  The  cost  of  skilled  labour  is  also  high  owing  to 
army  enlistments,  and  there  is  a  shortage  of  heavy  timber  suitable  for  use  in  the 
making  of 'road  and  other  brooms. 

The  conditions  of  the  supply  and  demand  in  this  trade,  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  trade,  which  Germany 
once  transacted  with  England  is  now  being  captured  by  Japanese  manufacturers,  who, 
it  is  stated,  are  sending  even  cheaper  brushes  to  England  than  Germany  could. 

CANNED  TOMATOES  FROM  CANADA. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  window  displays  in  some  of  the  better  class  grocery 
stores  in  this  district  has  been  canned  tomatoes  of  Canadian  canning.  Taking  advant- 
age of  the  interruption  to  supplies  from  Italy,  canning  companies  in  Ontario  have 
sent  forward  shipments  of  canned  tomatoes  to  the  English  market. 

This  development  is  all  the  more  interesting  in  view  of  the  information  which 
has  been  furnished  in  former  reports  calling  attention  to  the  opportunity  for  Canadian 
canners,  in  view  of  the  likely  curtailment  of  the  Italian  supply,  owing  to  causes  arising 
out  of  the  war. 

REVIVAL  OF  ENGLISH  JET  INDUSTRY. 

The  war  has  caused  a  partial  revival  of  the  English  jet  industry.  The  Whitby 
jet  trade  which,  at  one  time,  employed  1,000  men  and  was  estimated  at  $500,000  in 
value,  had  fallen  to  very  small  proportions  owing  to  the  changing  Mights  of  fashion 
and  to  the  introduction  of  cheaper  material  from  abroad  as  a  substitute. 

The  war,  however,  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  the  importation  of  black- 
glass,  onyx,  and  other  substitutes,  and  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  prevalence 
of  mourning,  has  renewed  the  demand  for  jet  ornaments  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
revival  of  the  industry  is  being  looked  for. 
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Among  the  articles  made  from  this  material  may  be  mentioned  brooches,  chains, 
bracelets,  bead-guards,  hatpins,  necklets,  cro  ses,  ear-rings,  pendants,  and  other  novel- 
ties. Jet  traceries  are  also  attached  to  bags,  fans,  and  shoes,  and  parasol  sticks  are 
also  sometimes  encrusted  with  them. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


While  decreases  were  recorded  in  the  imports  of  some  lines  of  products  from 
Canada  (luring-  the  month  of  August,  some  items  on  the  other  hmi  witiessed  a 
notable  increase  on  the  importations  for  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

The  shipments  of  "  sawn  or  split "  timber  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom 
reached  201,744  loads,  contrasted  with  only  93,847  loads  in  August  of  1914.  Leather 
came  in  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  8,173  hundredweights,  whereas  only  3,087 
hundredweights  were  recorded  last  August. 

The  shipments  of  hog  products  from  Canada  still  continue  their  upward  tendency. 
During  August,  71,434  cwts.  of  Canadian  bacon  and  13,0'6i6  cwts.  of  Canadian  hams 
were  imported.  In  this  connection,  the  following  comparison  of  the  imports  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  present  year  and  those  for  the  same  period  of  last  year  should 
be  of  interest: — 

January  to  August,    January  to  August, 
1915.  1914. 

Imports  of  Canadian  bacon  cwts.        623,573  200,576 

hams   "  99,536  44,004 

The  imports  of  canned  salmon  both  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  on 
a  particularly  heavy  scale.  No  less  than  41,175  cwts.  arrived  from  Canada  during 
August,  as  compared  with  only  559  cwts.  in  the  same  month  of  1914. 

THE  FOOD  SUPPLY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  interesting  address  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  United  Kingdom  obtains  its  supplies  of  foodstuffs  was  recently  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  British  Association. 

Taking  those  articles  of  food,  which  are  more  or  less  produced  at  home,  the 
respective  proportions  contributed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  and 
foreign  countries,  were  on  the  average  for  the  five  years,  1910-14,  as  follows : — 


IMPORTS  OF  FOOD. 


British  Empire  Foreign 


Items — 

Wheat  

Meat .  .  

Poultry  

Eggs  

Butter    (including  margarine) 

Cheese  

Milk  (including  cream)..  .. 

Fruit   . 

Vegetables .  .  


i  Kingdom. 

Overseas. 

Countries. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

19-0 

39-3 

41.7 

57-9 

10-7 

31.4 

82.7 

0.2 

17-1 

67.6 

0-1 

32.3 

25.1 

13-3 

61-6 

19-5 

65.4 

15-1 

95-4 

0-0 

4.6 

36-3 

8-0 

55.4 

91.8 

1.1 

7-1 

OATMEAL  AND  ROLLED  OATS. 


Great  Britain  imports  on  an  average  about  770,000  cwts.  of  oatmeal  per  annum, 
but  unfortunately  no  separate  enumeration  is  given  in  the  trade  returns  to  show 
precisely  what  proportion  of  this  is  manufactured  in  Canada  or  in  other  countries. 
Canadian  oatmeal,  however,  is  shipped  regularly  to  English  ports  from  Montreal,  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  current  quotations  now  ruling  for  various  grades, 
which  are  as  follows  <- 

English  Pinhead   $  9  73  to  $  9  85  per  240  lbs. 

Canadian  Rolled  Oats   1046        10  5  S 

Middle  Cut   9  73         9  85 

Fine  Cut  i   9  73         9  85 
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TOOL  HANDLES  FROM  CANADA. 


The  war  has  brought  a  great  demand  for  miscellaneous  tools  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  restricted  in  a  large  measure  the  available  supplies  of  wood  handles  suitable 
for  use  in  connection  with  such  tools.  Inquiries  for  these  handles  have  been  frequently 
made  by  local  dealers,  who  apparently  find  much  difficulty  in  securing  adequate  sup- 
plies. It  would  accordingly  be  interesting  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  which  make 
not  only  handles  for  picks,  shovels  and  spades,  but  also  for  the  great  variety  of  the 
smaller  tools  of  this  description. 


So  far  this  year,  only  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  eggs,  which  were  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  similar  periods  of  1914  and  1913,  have  been  received. 
Imports  from  France  and  Italy  have  practically  ceased;  the  shipments  from  Holland 
and  Denmark  are  on  a  decreased  scale,  while  Russian  supplies  have  dwindled  from 
5,178,102  great  hundreds  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1914,  to  1,493,164  in  the  same 
period  of  this  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  marked  increase  is  recorded  in  the  shipments  arriving  from 
"  other  countries,"  under  which  heading  Canadian  supplies  are  included,  but  taking 
the  returns  in  full,  the  imports  from  all  sources  have  dropped  50  per  cent  below 
those  of  the  two  years  preceding. 

In  view  of  the  close  interest  with  which  the  revival  of  the  egg  shipping  business 
from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  is  being  followed,  the  quotations  ruling  to-day  at  Eng- 
lish port  for  various  classes  of  eggs  are  appended  herewith 

Irish  hen  ...   ..   ..     $  3  89  to  $4  14  per  120. 

Irish  duck   nominal. 


EGG  SUPPLY  TO  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Canadian .  .  . 
Danish .  . 
Continental .  . 
Egyptian .  .  . 
United  States 


3  41 


il  3  65 
nominal. 


2  68 

1  95 

2  68 


3  04 
2  07 
2  80 
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MARKET  FOR  EGGS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  further  reference  to  the  articles  appearing  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin,  a  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  with  regard  to  the  British  market  for  eggs.  A  large 
buyer  has  stated  that  considerable  supplies  of  Canadian  eggs  are  being  imported  but 
that  the  quantity  should  be  increased.  The  finest  Canadian  eggs  are  selling  at  17s., 
and  the  outlook  for  autumn  business  is  still  more  favourable.  An  increasing  demand 
is  also  due  to  the  scarcity  of  supplies  from  other  sources. 

The  buyer  further  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  Canadian  exporters  shipping 
upon  consignment  in  preference  to  selling  at  c.i.f.  quotations,  and  states  that  those 
who  have  followed  the  former  course  have  realized  considerably  more  money  than 
those  who  have  sold  at  a  fixed  price.  There  is  also  reported  an  improvement  in  the 
discharging  and  delivery  of  eggs.  If  shippers  find  any  difficulty  in  sending  their 
goods  by  direct  boats  to  London,  they  should  ship  via  Liverpool  on  a  through  bill  of 
lading.  It  is  important  that  Canadian  exporters  should  cable  to  the  importer  advising 
him  of  the  name  of  the  steamer  by  which  the  goods  are  shipped,  so  that  he  may  watch 
for  her  arrival  and  see  that  every  care  is  taken  with  the  unloading. 


THE  SPELTER  SITUATION. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Department  an  extract  from  The  Mining  Journal  on  the  present  situation  in  the 
spelter  market.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  this  product  for  use  in  Canadian  industry, 
the  following  information  will  be  of  interest: — 

THE  SPELTER  MARKET. 

The  appearance  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  statement  on  the  pro- 
duction of  spelter  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  invites  attention  to  the  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  that  branch  of  the  metal  market.  A  strong  opinion  was  expressed 
at  the  beginning  of  May  that  time  was  making  for  easier  conditions,  a  belief  which 
has  been  entirely  justified  by  the  subsequent  course  of  events.  The  spelter  market 
has  been  steadily  declining  up  to  a  fortnight  ago.  There  have  been  times  when  great 
anxiety  has  been  felt  as  to  whether  sufficient  spelter  could  be  obtained  for  the  needs 
of  Great  Britain  and  whether  the  conduct  of  the  war  might  not  be  hampered  by  an 
absolute  dearth  of  supply.  So  far  did  this  fear  go  that  the  Government  sent  a  notice 
to  the  London  Metal  Exchange  intimating  their  intention  to  commandeer  all  supplies, 
and  so  no  doubt  added  to  the  public  nervousness.  It  has  been  the  view,  however,  of 
The  Mining  Journal  that  prices  would  act  as  a  "governor"  in  the  situation,  for  the 
more  sharply  they  rose  the  more  quickly  was  the  consumption  of  spelter  for  all  gal- 
vanizing work  cut  out. 

THE  CRISIS  PASSED. 

Looking  at  the  situation  to-day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  crisis  has  passed. 
Very  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  I'm'ted  States  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unique  conditions  now  existing.  The  number  of  retorts  available  in  the  United  States 
during  1015  were  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  April  at  1.24,01-8,  but  in  June 
the  total  number  in  operation  had  risen  to  1*27,000,  with  32,000  additional  in  various 
stages  of  forwardness.    These  figures  check  with  those  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 

Journal,  which  estimates  for  an  increase  this  year  of  87,600  retorts,  giving  an  increased 
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capacity  of  110,000  tons  of  metal  per  year.  Not  only  is  the  increase  greater  than  was 
expected,  but  the  dates  at  which  the  new  plants  will  go  into  commission  are  also 
ahead  <>l"  time.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  particular  is  erecting  two 
plants— -one  at  Donora,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  at  Gary,  Indiana — with  a  com- 
bined  capacity  of  some  70,000  tons.  The  total  capacity  of  American  plants  would 
thus  be  brought  up  to  something  like  650,000  tons,  or  just  double  the  output  of  1913. 
This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  situation. 

ADOPTION  OF  SUBSTITUTES. 

The  enormous  prices  of  the  past  few  months  have  practically  brought  galvanizing 
to  a  standstill,  but  what  is  worse,  it  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  subsitutes  which  may 
in  many  cases  prove  permanent.  A  shock  such  as  the  galvanizing  trade  has  been 
called  upon  to  undergo  may  not  happen  again  in  a  century,  and  it  is  bound  to  leave 
permanent  marks  behind,  one  of  which  will  probably  be  constant  competition  of  non- 
metallic  coatings  for  sheets  such  as  consumers  are  using  now  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
and  which  will  be  susceptible  of  much  improvement.  It  requires  a  great  shock  to  alter 
the  current  of  consumption  in  a  world-wide  commodity  like  galvanized  sheets,  but  the 
possibilities  of  substitutes,  once  the  buyer  is  familiarized  with  them  and  finds  them 
cheaper,  is  too  obvious  to  need  argument,  and  experience  to-day  suggests  that  substi- 
tutes have  had  their  opportunity  and  will  hold  much  of  the  ground  they  have  tempor- 
arily occupied. 

STATISTICAL  POSITION". 

Already  the  statistical  position,  as  presented  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey's  estimates,  is  none  too  favourable.  The  total  production  is  given  for  the  first 
six  months  at  242,000  short  tons  and  the  domestic  consumption  at  160,906  short  tons, 
leaving  a  balance  available  for  export  of  81,094  short  tons.  There  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  any  shortage  of  ore.  Consequently  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
will  be  any  failure  to  realize  the  expected  output  through  smelting  plant  being  in 
excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  mines.  Everywhere  in  North  America  the  enormous 
prices  of  the  metal  have  led  to  great  prospecting  activity,  and  large  additional  dis- 
coveries are  being  reported  from  Missouri,  to  say  nothing  of  the  attention  being 
devoted  to  zinc  mining  in  the  Butte  camp  for  over  a  year  past. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  great  activity  which  has  been  shown  by  America  cannot  but  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  position  of  the  zinc  industry.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  prob- 
ability that  the  world  will  take  less  zinc  after  than  before  the  war  in  consequence  of 
the  development  of  substitutes  in  the  galvanizing  trade,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wider 
possibility  that  the  consumption  of  the  industrial  metals  will  be  lower  for  a  while 
owing  to  the  waste  of  capital  and  human  life,  we  see  the  world's  output  due  to  be 
increased  by  over  300,000  tons  per  annum,  or  practically  twice  the  normal  export  of 
Germany  and  Belgium.  Before  the  war,  too,  spelter  reduction  plants  were  in  excess 
of  the  world's  requirements,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  convention  limiting 
output  had  been  in  force  for  some  considerable  time.  It  seems  palpable,  therefore, 
that  the  total  reduction  capacity  will  be  immensely  larger  than  is  likely  to  be  required, 
with  consequent  drastic  price  cutting,  and  the  eventual  elimination  of  the  less  favour- 
ably situated  works.  The  situation,  however,  is  possibly  still  further  complicated. 
The  Germans  are  believed  to  be  assisting  the  running  of,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the 
smelters  in  Belgium,  and  as  their  own  output  is  in  excess  of  their  reauirements,  the 
question  naturally  arises:  What  is  being  done  with  the  metal?  Belgians  in  this 
country  report  the  stocking  of  the  products  of  various  different  kinds  of  factories 
which  the  Germans  are  running  in  Belgium,  and  the  statement  is  made  specifically 
with  regard  to  spelter.  It  is  impossible  of  proof,  but  it  is  altogether  probable;  occupa- 
tion has  to  be  found  for  the  inhabitants  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  support  life. 
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and  as  the  Germans  profess  to  have  taken  over  Belgium  permanently,  they  naturally 
would  do  their  best  to  keep  their  most  important  asset,  the  skilled  labour  of  the  zinc 
works,  together.  If,  therefore,  the  war  is  to  leave  us  a  legacy  of  large  unliquidated 
stocks  of  spelter  in  addition  to  doubling  the  American  smelting  capacity,  the  situation 
will  certainly  call  for  a  drastic  weeding  out. 

BRITISH  ORE  Si  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  situation  must  be  considered  also  in  relation  to  schemes  for  handling  British 
ores  within  the  Empire.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  urged  that  the  question 
should  be  tackled  promptly,  so  that  Great  Britain  might  by  now  have  become  largely 
independent  of  foreign  control,  and  had  the  profits  from  unworked  ores.  Every  month 
that  has  gone  by,  however,  has  to  some  extent  lessened  the  urgency,  till  to-day  the 
problem  presents  itself  in  quite  a  different  aspect,  and  it  becomes  most  important  to 
study  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  possibility  of  devising  schemes  which 
will  assure  remunerative  working  to  any  installations  which  are  erected.  Profits  for 
new  works  might  be  secured  artificially  by  the  aid  of  tariffs  or  by  possible  metallur- 
gical improvements  over  existing  installations.  Either  of  these  questions  is  too  large 
to  be  discussed  here.  If,  however,  the  increased  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  leaching 
and  electrolysis  that  many  metallurgists  seem  to  expect,  this  may  possibly  revolution- 
ize the  prospects  of  individual  fields.  The  main  strength  of  the  great  centres  of  pro- 
duction to-day  is  their  force  of  skilled  labour,  and  a  revolution  in  the  methods  of 
reduction  would  give  other  possible  centres  an  equal  chance  in  the  mw  race.  While 
these  considerations  explain,  no  doubt,  the  increasing  reluctance  of  British  interests 
to  embark  boldly  on  zinc  smelting  propositions,  they  constitute  a  reason  for  careful 
investigation,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  those  investigations  are  not  being 
neglected. — (The  Mining  Journal.) 


TELEGRAPH  POLES  FOR  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson  on  the  above  subject  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  telegraph  poles  are  being  tested  by  the  Controller  of  Post  Office 
Stores,  17-19  Bedford  street,  London,  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  whether 
Canadian  poles  are  suitable  for  post  office  requirements. 

The  following  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Assistant  Controller  to  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson  will  interest  Canadian  producers  of  poles : — 

"  Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo  on  the  subject  of  the  supply  to  the 
British  post  office  of  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  by  Canadian  timber  merchants,  I 
beg  to  say  that  the  Forest  Branch  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  has  already 
forwarded  a  red  cedar  telegraph  pole  as  a  specimen.  This  sample  is  under  examination 
and  test,  but  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  say  whether  this  class  of  timber  will  be  suitable 
for  British  post  office  requirements. 

This  department  will  be  happy  to  consider  other  Canadian  timbers,  provided 
sample  poles  are  forwarded.  It  should  be  pointed  but,  however,  that  a  single  pole  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  enable!  a  comprehensive  test  to  be  made,  and,  should  any  of  your 
correspondents  intend  submitting  specimens,  you  will  perhaps  be  so  good  as  to  ask 
them  to  send  not  fewer  than  six  pules. 

"  I  should  perhaps  a<ld  that,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  engineering  work  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  the  ■department  will  nol  be  in  the  market  for  poles  lhi<  autumn/' 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  JULY. 
No.  1. — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  July. 
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1  539  075 

S,517  121 

Argentine  Republic  .... 

3,141,407 

3,949,709 

2,803,366 

3,6?2,204 

T^pI  enn  m 

3' 527 1 318 

4,561^183 

4  183  280 

580,250 

"FrEirice 

1 3  900  8fi3 

1 5'  1 82'  984 

6,424,331 

IrPnn  i  nv 

1  1  ft8Q  050 

1 5  050  372 

13  557  621 

1,438' 854 

TTnllanH 

9  7^4  *S93 

3  073  141 

9  (\Q0  479 

13  59'  691 

Jftpsin  ...... 

3,074,135 

3,' 052^  874 

2,466,066 

2,867,365 

V1 1  714  ^90 

448  A^5  1A1 

^79  710  894 

41  "1  0A7  705 

91  989  989 

9Q  AA8  fi9fl 

Z,7,  OUO,  U*jU 

94  8<S1  0^9 

17  070  477 

Exports  by  Countries. 

4,054,736 

4,293,379 

5,515,682 

5,511,969 

2,967,664 

3,669,171 

4,761,555 

4,303,159 

314,684 

569,001 

703,822 

650,489 

591,760 

664,881 

647,577 

795,468 

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

4,666,508 

4,535,305 

5,031,683 

4,394,402 

4,506,500 

4,634,995 

4,642,113 

4.346,352 

1,569,191 

1,720,986 

2,125,537 

2,699,832 

165,715,917 

183,816,017 

212,993,211 

251,872,606 

767,001 

1,486,257 

1,885,195 

2,485,415 

3,072,957 

1,988,945 

1,563,589 

909,156 

3,755,062 

5,386,854 

5,065,596 

1,155,055 

2,118,051 

2,867,227 

4,328,325 

25,166,471 

Holland  

3,940,266 

3,690,782 

4,511,153 

162,010 

2,270,018 

4,176,842 

6,849,476 

2,691,758 

629,552 

1,442  596 

1,316,896 

952,70(5 

135,451,270 

170,643,405 

209,(504,675 

273,751,111 

10,022,712 

10,211,434 

11,883,100 

8,579,8(59 
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Twelve  Months  Ended  July. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuffs  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  mfrs.  of  

Carriages,  cai  ts,  wagons,  cars,  etc. . . . 

Cement  ....  .....   

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons  

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware. 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods    

Fish."  


Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  mfrs.  of  

Fruits.  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Glass    

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  mfrs.  of   

Grease  

Gunpowdei  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  Tndia-rubber  and  mfrs.  of. 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  mfrs.  of  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  


Brass  and  mfrs.  of  

Copper  and  mfrs.  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  (inch  ore). 

Tin  and  mfrs.  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth    

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc 

Paints  and  colours    

Paper  and  mfrs.  of    

Precious  stones  

Provisions  

Ribbons  

Seeds   

Settlers'  effects   

Silk  and  mfrs.  of  

Soap  

Spirits  and  wines   

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

Tea   

Tobacco    

Vegetables   

Watches  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of  

Wool  and  mfrs.  of  


Total  Value  of  Princip:i.l  ;md  ot  her  A  rticles 
[mported  :  — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Total  Imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion   

Total  Imports  


1914. 


1,220,508 
2,083,169 
6,786,653 
9,344,043 
2,978,046 

16,867,511 
248,029 

45,841,180 
2.572,668 
2,364,655 
4,761,454 

34,905,991 
532,599 

14,527,848 
2,849,037 
8,122,304 
4,629,252 
2,152,248 
7,630,026 

17,642,332 
3,138,643 
4,528,821 
2,475,826 
1,649,989 
1,139,390 
1,246.695 
8,116,535 
5,097,385 
8,977,784 
8,133,130 
124,149,109 


3,767,376 
5,564,(530 

98,511,596 
5,431,147 
2,134,258 

15,918,381 
2,012,418 
1,802,924 
1,869,778 
7,430,874 
2,952,593 
9,834,109 
1,930,539 
1,673,926 

12,382,  A  92 
9,566,399 
L,260,462 
6,869,198 

17,61s,  721 
6,391,414 
6,839,393 
3,517,052 
1,391,195 

22,356,562 

27,531,(151 


366,858,417 
I90,32<»,207 


563,178,684 
14,757.635 


577,936,31!) 


1915. 


Total. 


405,354 
844,581 
5,404,795 

14,771,405 
1,569,426 
6,877,786 
82,861 

35,619,326 
2,128,455 
1,592,730 
3,143,217 

27,054,613 
349,763 

12,678,578 
1,577,831 
4,886,710 
2,822,942 
1,541,347 
6,357,608 

13,907,505 
1,871,539 
2,595,370 
1,480,880 
2,154,630 
871,055 
1,008,292 
7,514,199 
3,443,849 

13,927,215 
6,479,366 

74,268,384 


2,896,678 
3,098.185 

55,8^6,809 
4,268,793 
1,165,947 

11,803,402 
1,092,134 
910,232 
1,461),  472 
4,839,213 
1,288,269 
5,354,147 
1,570,247 
2,503,239 
4,958,775 
7,552,892 
1,150,179 
1,381,517 

19,202,671 
7.  I48,i;s  i 
5,406,774 
2,383,875 
759,047 
9,986,244 

24,519,086 


251,076,453 

168,294,388 


419,370,836 
133,118,099 


552,483,935 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


From  United 
States. 


163,069 
68,513 

1,077,284 
365,944 
187,756 
203,867 
12,177 
120,163 
807,382 
133,857 
519,193 
11.471,705 
262,057 

2,204,693 

1,007,640 
500,088 

1,108,272 
170,675 

3,485,909 
525.498 
349,168 
363,924 
630,281 
47,587 
16,491 
270,497 

2,162,365 

1,314,158 
688,444 
942,103 

6,990,410 


152,588 
15,032 

4,878,354 
93V>6S 
70,435 
456,586 
782,787 
305,098 
350,093 

1,065,911 

1,035,714 
244,445 
635,630 
332,784 

1,217,363 

2,120,  190 
111,950 

2,339,622 
400,  18!  I 

2,743,720 
408,265 
95,215 
84,681 
230,43!) 
17,636,685 


235,128 

701,927 
4,160,017 
12,004,678 
1,379,303 
6.665,678 

'  67,779 
35.498,496 

897,212 

258,875 
2,620,833 
14,584,693 
62,400 
8,825,860 

302,001 
4,312,970 
1,145,607 

461,032 
1,523,348 
11,365,580 
1,382,330 
2,019,586 

290,416 
1,992,868 

848,505 

783,673 
4,501,785 
1,858,033 
6,030,818 
5,522,71!) 
66,012,064 


2,697,323 
3,078,714 
50,145,728 
3,298,308 
1,027,579 
10,704,704 

308,216 

539,684 
1,054,476 
3,513,538 

110,131 
3,852,425 

191,185 
2,049,880 
3,638,003 
1,984,606 

934,848 
59,99!) 
2,557.038 
77,593 
4,300,954 
2,023,039 

473,700 
9,351,175 
5,494,720 


57,924.005  156,606,577 

20,395,317  120,258,572 


78,319,952      282.805. 149 
6,062  133,102,556 


78,320,(  ill 


415,967,705 
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Articles  Exported 


Animals,  living — Total, 


Cattle. 
Horses 
Sheep.. 


Breadstuffs — Total. . 


Barley  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flonr   . 

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal 
Cordage,  rope  and  twine  


Fish— Total. 


Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted. 
Lobsters,  canned. . . . 
Salmon,  canned. . 


Fruits— Total. 


Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur. 


Leather  and  mfrs.  of — Total .  . 

Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total 


Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos    

Copper  ....   

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc. . .  

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  (including  ore) . 

Nickel  

Silver  


Paper  

Potatoes    

Provisions — Total  

Butter    

Cheese    

Meats— Bacon  and  hams  

Seeds   

Settlers'  effects    

Whisky..    

Wood  and  mfrs.  of — Total  

Logs  .    

Lumber — Deals,  pine.   

ii  .    spruce  and  other   

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp.  

Wood  pulp  

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce  , 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Join  and  bullion  , 

Total  Exports  


Twelve  Months  Ended  July. 


1914. 


12.488,186 


9,198,187 
828,983 
128,094 


156,820,131 


6,023,085 
1,471,641 
2,271,487 
13,270,691 
558,401 
112,992,809 
19,555,868 
4,118,724 
859,234 


19,528,128 


4,217,111 

2,995,426 
6,207,070 


4,394,350 


3,320,469 
5,245,494 
1,842,922 
8,717,208 


4,349,469 
3,333,745 


68,797,240 


1,864,241 
2,651,597 
9,257,989 
13,912,443 
12,280,7.17 
5,645,987 
19,549,880 
13,876,387 
1,036,764 


26, 190, 0(14 


372,68 
17,755,773 
5,086,533 
23,673,412 
3,023,151 
1,096,327 


51,639,413 
689,552 
1,503,058 
6,235,987 
1,898,097 

19,900,948 
2,380,456 
597,354 
7,134,17f) 
7,384,914 


431,974,001 
29,841,099 


461,815,100 
21,614,08 


1915. 


Total. 


13,805,584 


8,736,488 
2,534,892 
301 , 620 


117,502,875 


.1,858,108 
825,738 
1,873,824 
8,193,535 
148,217 
74,604,896 
28,056,059 

4,72«,505 
827,673 


19,674,507 


4,223,815 
2,796,581 
5,236,656 


3,840,202 


2,718,496 
2,894,553 
3,039,889 
7,427,630 


15,539,525 


6,294,652 


82,510,787 


2,934,918 
2,309,840 
7,516,268 
15,816,020 
29,310,196 
5,687,087 
13,847,684 
16,557,538 
719,262 


53,109,141 


685,938 
22,985,643 
18,891,708 
6,620,169 
3,977,071 
796,078 
54,004,77~6 


1,134,312 
1,107,911 
7,716,382 
2,074,066 
19,383,550 
3,263,358 
474,771 
6,397,389 
9,205,359 


451,020,541 
_48,851,781 
199,872,322 
90,555,512 


483,429,185  590,427,834 


To  United 
Kingdom. 


2,168,300 


2,167,695 


93,076,379 


1,456,496 
54,057 
1,432,977 
2,887,835 
143,887 
67,768,133 
18,856,424 
112,622 
225,672 


5,804,158 


53,104 
1,225,919 
4,317,420 


3,330,625 


2,524,298 
1,141,585 
75,629 
4,314 


8,382,082 


3,711,247 


34,214,103 


1,319,625 
599,946 
1,057,313 
100 

19,742,584 
1,820,553 
8,379,466 
667,020 
71,451 


45,871,535 


122,390 
22,700,773 
17,313,268 
139,748 
358,931 
18,859 


13,100.648 


16,970 
1,010,044 
7,401,418 
23,683 
1,639,712 
184 
466,678 

1,278,706 


228,210,024 
23,661,437 


251,871,461 
1,  145 


251,872,606 


To  United 
States. 


11.512,534 


8,645,517 
348,662 
295,728 


5,597,561 


88,598 
662,618 
22,251 
452, 101 
1,812 
3,047,111 
223,140 
3,651,836 
459,392 


1,256,739 


1,362,571 
691,255 
17,264 


212,979 


58,733 
1,745,331 
130,881 
7,410,229 


3,066,011 


2,179,227 


41,582,769 


1,430,870 
1,510,474 
6,458,955 

15,815,920 
3,711.857 
3,866,534 
5,158,971 

13,872,046 
46,577 


5,052,353 


223,937 
31,304 
1,479,677 
6,421,565 
3,528,983 

063, f 34 


38,621,717 


1,117,207 
82,817 
283,854 
2,037,401 
16,454.776 
3,236.452 
5,109 
6,397,389 
7,468,257 


168, 138,  4 Iti 
15,349,913 

783,488,329 
90.202.782 


273.751. Ill 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  INDIAN  MARKET. 

The  following  article  on  the  resources,  industries  and  commerce  of  India, 
pointing  out  how  they  may  be  developed,  is  taken  from  the  Nation  s  Business.  The 
article,  although  written  from  an  American  point  of  view,  is  nevertheless  of  interest 
to  Canadians,  and  is  herewith  reproduced : — 

India  is  one  of  the  few  large  countries  of  the  world  which  has  the  "  open  door  " 
for  the  trade  of  all  the  earth.  There  are  no  discriminating  tariff  duties  against 
ioreign  products,  the  comparatively  small  duty  being  levied  for  revenue  only.  The 
British  Government  permits  all  countries  to  trade  with  India  upon  the  same  terms 
as  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 

AREA  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

India  has  an  area  of  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  United  States.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  this  is  under  direct  British  rule,  the  remainder  comprising 
native  states,  "  advised "  by  a  British  resident.  Subject  to  general  control  by  the 
Secretary  for  India  at  London,  the  Viceroy  at  Delhi  (Simla  in  the  summer)  has 
supreme  control  over  the  general  affairs  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

There  are  departments  of  Finance,  Commerce,  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs* 
Revenue  and  Agriculture,  Army  Regulation,  Education  and  Public  Works.  The 
Department  of  Commercial  Intelligence  is  still  located  at  the  great  port  of  Calcutta, 
the  largest  city  in  India,  and  formerly  the  capital. 

There  are,  according  to  the  latest  available  census  figures,  ,some  315,000,00(7 
people  in  India.  Ceylon,  often  referred  to  as  part  of  British  India,  is  an  island,  a 
Crown  colony  by  itself,  with  a  separate  administration.  Burmah,  however,  although 
separate  geographically,  is  politically  under  the  same  administration  as  India,  as  are 
also  Aden  and  Arabia.  Baluchistan  is  under  the  control  of  an  Indian  agent.  On  the 
Indian  peninsula  are  two  remnants  of  former  large  Asiatic  colonies  of  Fiance  and 
Portugal — Pondicherry,  French,  and  Goa,  Portuguese. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE  AND  RELIGION  ON  TRADE. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  India  have. a  considerable  effect  on  trade.  There  is 
very  little  rain  except  during  the  monsoon  season.  Many  famines  have  been  due  to 
the  failure  of  crops  because  of  the  aridity  of  the  climate,  although  irrigation  is 
counteracting  this.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  hot  climate  requires  cotton 
to  be  the  leading  material  for  apparel  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  enormous 
importation  of  cotton  piece  goods. 

In  India  religion  has  an  important  bearing  on  trade,  lying  so  close  as  it  does  to 
the  every-day  life  of  the  people.  The  Hindu  religion  regards  tin1  Cow  as  a  sacred 
animal,  and  forbids  the  use  of  grease.  To  a  Hindu  it  is  a  fearful  sacrilege  to  kill  a 
eow,  and  under  no  circumstances  would  la1  use  in  trade  meat,  tallow  or  hide  s.  Article's 
of  this  sort  should  be  labelled. 

The  Hindus  are  all  vegetarians,  and  tome  castes  will  not  even  eat  fish.  About 
05  per  cent  of  the  people,  generally  speaking,  and  nearly  all  the  women  are  illiterate. 

( 'O-OI'KRATIN  K  CREDITS    \\I>  ITS  HF.NKFITS. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  in  the  economic  development  of  India  has 
been  the  rapid  spread  of  the  co-operative  credit  movement.  Within  the  past  decade, 
there  have  grown  up  in  the  peninsula  more  than  L-2,000  co-operative  societies  with 
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nearly  600,000  members,  having  a  working  capital  of  more  than  $15,000,000.  In  its 
application  to  agriculture,  this  has  rendered  .several  important  improvements  possible, 
and  it  is  estimated  has  already  benefited  more  than  6,000,000  of  people.  The  co- 
operative  societies  receive  a  certain  amount  of  government  help  in  allowance  and 
government  regulation  of  their  affairs,  which  includes  the  auditing  of  their  accounts. 
Tli is  gives  them  a  quasi-public  standing  which  makes  for  confidence. 

While  the  mass  of  the  Indian  people  are  illiterate,  education  is  spreading  rapidly. 
Industrial  schools  dot  the  country,  some  of  them  maintained  by  the  government, 
others  by  municipalities  or  local  boards.  Books  are  mostly  supplied  from  England, 
although  there  are  some  American  text  books  in  the  schools. 

THE  CITIES  AND  THEIR  TRADE  IMPORTANCE. 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  India  live,  not  in  large  cities,  but  in  villages  and 
on  small  land  holdings.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  however,  is  carried  on 
largely  at  the  large  seaport  cities  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras  and  Karachi.  Some 
of  the  interior  cities  such  as  Cawnpore,  have  an  industrial  importance. 

Calcutta  and  Bombay  together  do  three-fourths  of  the  overseas  trade  of  India. 
The  jute  mills  of  the  former  are  largely  in  European  hands,  while  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cotton  mills  of  Bombay  are  controlled  by  Indian  capital  and  have  Indian 
managers.  There  is  a  large  export  trade  of  wheat  from  Karachi  and  a  considerable 
business  in  rice  at  Bangoon.  Calcutta  is  especially  noted  for  its  export  business  in 
jute,  its  best  customers  being  the  United  States  and  Australia.  Near  Calcutta  are 
the  Tata  iron  and  steel  works,  at  Sakchi,  known  as  the  Pittsburgh  of  India. 

Bombay  trades  in  cotton  and  grain  chiefly,  and  is  a  distributing  point.  Its  Port 
Trust  (under  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  government,  but  made  up  of  representatives 
of  local  commercial  interests)  supplies  excellent  facilities.  Madras  deals  in  cotton, 
tobacco  and  spices.  Karachi  exports  wheat  and  barley;  Simla,  the  summer  capital, 
is  the  tourist  centre;  Cawnpore  is  the  leading  industrial  centre,  with  factories  for 
leather,  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  boots  and  shoes;  Delhi  is  noted  for  its  native 
industries  in  the  manufacture  of  jewellery,  brass  and  copper  work  and  ivory  carvings; 
Lahore  is  a  centre  for  the  distribution  of  agricultural  implements  and  a  tourist  resort. 

In  Ceylon,  which  does  an  enormous  export  business  in  tea,  rubber  and  drugs, 
and  an  important  trade  in  cotton  piece  goods,  machinery,  fertilizer  and  hardware, 
Colombo  is  the  capital.  Aden,  although  in  Arabia,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
government  of  India.  It  is  the  centre  for  the  redistribution  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean goods  destined  for  ports  of  Arabia,  the  Soudan  and  for  Italian,  French  and 
English  colonies.  It  imports  principally  cotton  goods  and  petroleum.  The  United 
States  now  ranks  third  in  its  imports  and  first  in  the  exports. 

Present  day  development  in  India  has  for  one  of  its  most  important  features  a 
generous  attention  to  sanitation  and  to  the  improvement  of  streets  and  living  houses. 
A  great  deal  of  improvement  is  being  done  in  congested  districts  largely  under  what 
is  known  as  "  improvement  trusts "  inaugurated  in  Bombay  in  1898.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  work  of  the  Bombay  Improvement  Trust  is  the  erection  of  workmen's 
tenements,  known  as  "  chawls,"  simple  and  cheap  rows  of  buildings  of  reinforced 
concrete  with  iron  fittings,  giving  fine  opportunity  for  light,  ventilation  and  sanita- 
tion. 

THE  (RAILROADS  AND  WHAT  THEY  OFFER  TO  TRADE. 

The  railway  systems  of  India  are  owned  either  by  the  state  or  controlled  by  the 
native  states  and  operated  by  independent  companies.  The  total  mileage  of  state- 
owned  railways  in  India  is  about  25,000,  while  that  controlled  by  the  native  states 
is  about  8,000.  The  state  railways'  purchases  are  usually  made  in  England,  but 
occasionally  supplies  are  imported  from  other  countries.  Recently,  for  example,  the 
railway  board  imported  for  experimental  purposes  creosoted  Oregon  pine  sleepers. 
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The  average  tonnage  of  goods  moved  on  Indian  railways  is  estimated  at  78,000,000  a 
5  ear.  The  Indian  railways  build  very  few  complete  engines  and  coaches,  although 
shops  are  now  being  erected  at  various  points.  The  locomotives  in  use  are  imported 
largely  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  street  car,  or  tramway,  systems  of  the  larger 
cities  are  being  extended.  Before  the  war  there  were  six  lines  of  steamers  from 
Europe  to  India  through  the  port  of  Bombay. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  INDIA. 

The  advantages  of  electricity  for  power  and  light  are  now  fully  understood  in 
India,  although  there  is  as  yet  practically  no  machinery  manufactured  in  the  penin- 
sula. There  are  water  power  plants  at  Bombay,  Mysore,  Darjeeling,  Simla,  Kashmir 
and  other  points.  The  most  important  is  undoubtedly  the  Tata  Hydro  Electric  Power 
Supply  Company,  Ltd.  This  enterprise  cost  more  than  $2,000,000.  It  began  supply- 
ing energy — some  G0,000  horse-power — in  February  of  the  present  year.  Contracts 
have  been  signed  for  supplying  to  31  cotton  mills  and  three  flour  mills.  This  hydro- 
electric project,  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  organized  by  an  enterprising  Indian 
capitalist  and  industrial  promoter,  and  the  financing  was  done  largely  by  the  native 
royal  families.  Practically  all  the  electrical  equipment  for  this  and  other  plants  came 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Indian  tariff  is  low  and  simple.  All  dutiable  imports  are  on  the  five  per 
cent  list  with  the  exception  of  certain  special  articles.  Cotton  manufactured  goods 
are  imported  at  a  three  and  one-half  per  cent  duty.  The  absolutely  free  list  includes 
hardware,  metals  and  manufactures  of  metals.    The  only  export  duty  is  on  rice. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  TRADE. 

During  the  official  year  1913-1914  British  India  purchased  from  the  United 
Kingdom  goods  to  the  value  of  slightly  more  than  $381,000,000 ;  from  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire  to  the  value  of  $34,0000,000,  from  Germany  $41,000,000,  and  from  the 
United  States  $15,000,000.  American  business  indeed  controlled  only  2-OG  per  cent 
of  the  trade  of  British  India,  and  the  value  of  American  products  consumed  in  the 
peninsula  is  less  than  four  cents  per  capita.  A  good  deal  of  the  trade  of  British 
India  with  the  United  Kingdom  probably  includes  goods  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries which  England  imports  and  then  exports  to  India.  Generally  speaking  the 
Hindus  are  not  controlled  by  sentiment  in  purchases.  The  main  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  question  of  not  how  good,  but  how  cheap. 

Many  articles  which  have  enormous  sale  in  India  are  so  poor  in  quality  that 
American  manufacturers  might  be  ashamed  to  have  their  names  attached  to  them. 
European  nations,  however,  make  articles  down  to  the  low  level  of  the  Indian  market, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  American  merchants  should  not  do  the  same 
thing.  While  the  individual  purchases  of  foreign  goods  of  the  315,000,000  people  of 
India  average  less  than  $2  a  year  each,  in  the  aggregate  such  purchases  arc  enormous. 

The  average  native  buys  only  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  something  to  cat 
chiefly,  something  to  wear  and  a  few  tools  to  work  with.  In  his  diet  he  is  usually  a 
vegetarian  according  to  his  religion,  and  his  food  is  largely  made  up  of  cereals  grown 
in  his  own  country,  and  sugar.  So  enormous  is  the  consumption  of  sugar  that 
although  India  itself  produces  2,500,000  tons  annually  (more  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world),  $40,000,000  worth  is  imported  annually.  The  Hindu  buys  for  hi-  food, 
when  he  can  afford  it,  certain  dairy  products,  chietly  a  good  deal  of  clarified  butter  or 
"  ghee,"  as  he  calls  it. 
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TRADE  AND  00  M MERGE 


The  following  table  will  show  a  comparison  of  the  respective  percentages  of  the 
import  trade  of  India  for  1913-14  and  1904-05  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
the  United  States  and  Japan: — 

1904-5.  1913-14. 
Per  cent.        Per  cent. 

United  Kingdom   65.2  64-1 

Germany   3.9  6.9 

United  States   1.5  2.6 

Japan   1.2  2.6 


THE  NEEDS  AND  PREFERENCES  OF  THE  HINDU. 

The  Hindu  wears  chiefly  cotton  cloth  wound  loosely  around  his  body  and  over 
nis  head.  There  are,  however,  so  many  of  him  (and  her)  that,  in  cotton  manufactured 
poods  alone  there  are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  $220,000,000  worth  a  year. 
The  Hindu's  necessities  or  special  luxuries  include  paper,  cutlery,  hardware,  glass- 
ware, cooking  utensils,  and  various  kinds  of  vessels  made  of  copper,  iron  and 
aluminum.  A  little  later,  when  his  standard  of  living  rises,  he  becomes  a  good 
customer  for  cheap  soaps,  shoes,  watches,  clocks  and  other  small  wares  which  Ameri- 
cans could  supply  as  well  if  not  better  than  the  merchants  of  other  nationalities. 

There  are,  however,  nearly  a  million  people  in  India  whose  standards  of  living 
are  higher.  They  include  the  European  and  American  population,  officials,  merchants, 
missionaries,  officers  of  the  army,  Indian  princes  and  the  nobility,  and  the  large 
land  owners.  These  all  frequent  the  department  stores  in  the  large  cities  and  buy 
the  same  sort  of  goods  as  their  class  does  in  Europe  and  America.  They  buy  motor 
cars — many,  when  you  consider  how  comparatively  small  their  class  is.  As  yet 
American  manufacturers  have  supplied  very  little  to  this  class.  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  however,  believes  the  government  offices,  the  railways  and  the  building 
and  engineering  firms  would  buy  American  iron  and  steel  goods,  typewriters, 
machinery  and  tools  of  various  sorts  if  they  were  approached  in  the  proper  way. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  GETTING  THE  TRADE. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  Indian  market,  none,  however,  which  could 
not  be  overcome  if  American  firms  had  direct  selling  agencies  in  India.  Advertising 
is  necessary.  Some  pictorial  advertising  has  exceptional  value.  Most  of  the 
Hindus  cannot  read  nor  write,  but  they  understand  pictures,  and  trade-marks  mean 
a  great  deal  to  them.  Moving  pictures  and  pictorial  trade-marks  are  recommended  to 
get  American  goods  before  the  Hindu  public.  The  Manager  of  the  Library  Depart- 
ment of  the  native  government  of  Baroda  states  that  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  films 
advertising  products  of  foreign  countries  and  exhibit  them  to  other  states  free  of 
charge. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  for  having  high  grade  commercial  travellers, 
merchants  should  be  careful  to  send  goods  properly  packed  for  tropical  countries, 
always  keeping  particularly  in  mind  the  effect  of  climate.  During  certain  seasons 
moisture,  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  mildew  on  leather,  paper  or  manufactured 
goods,  will  also  quickly  tarnish  metals  and  render  food  unfit  for  consumption  in  a 
few  hours. 

The  government  of  India  renders  a  good  deal  of  assistance  to  trade,  the  Post 
Office  Department  being  an  especially  important  factor  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  country.  It  conducts  a  parcel  post,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  and 
collects  money  for  articles  sold  on  the  "value  payable"  (g.o.d.)  system.  It  main- 
tains a  life  insurance  branch  and  looks  after  the  disbursement  of  pensions  to  native 
pensioners.    Finally  it  sells  quinine  in  the  malarial  districts. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  increased  construction  of  large  building-  in 
India  has  been  the  ever  exnanding  use  of  American  reinforcing  steel  and  of  various 
American  roofing  materials.     Roads   also   and   road-making   materials,  including 
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machinery  for  that  purpose,  offer  a  market  and  American  goods  are  in  great  favour. 
The  municipal  governments  of  the  larger  cities,  particularly  Bombay,  are  increasing 
the  lighting  facilities  of  the  cities  and  equipment  for  electrical  and  gas  light  systems 
is  in  demand.  As  might  be  expected  in  this  land  of  much  cotton,  there  are  enormous 
£re  losses  in  India,  and  automatic  sprinkler  devices,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
thinks,  might  find  a  ready  market  there. 

There  is  no  branch  of  trade  in  India  in  which  American  manufacturers  have 
made  more  increasing  progress  in  recent  years  than  in  motor  cars.  During  the  year 
1913-14  Great  Britain  supplied  automobiles  to  the  value  of  more  than  $2,000,000,  the 
United  States  to  nearly  $700,000,  with  all  other  countries  following  far  in  the  rear. 
American  agricultural  motor-driven  cars  are  in  particular  favour. 

The  Department  of  Commercial  Intelligence  of  the  India  government  in  recent 
bulletins  indicates  that  there  is  a  large  market  in  British  India  for  iron  and  steel 
goods  and  different  hardware  products. 

The  data  collected  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  shows  in  cotton  goods  that 
there  is  an  enormous  opportunity.  Every  year,  we  are  informed,  the  Hindu  people 
use  more  soap  and  toilet  preparations,  and  the  people  are  "  very  favourably  impressed' 
with  American  products  in  this  line,  as  they  are  also  with  American  drugs  and 
chemicals  and  leather  goods." 

While  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  India  in  regard  to  mechanical  appliances; 
and  their  traditional  conservatism  concerning  improvements  that  preserve  labour, 
make  them  slow  to  adopt  farm  implements  from  abroad,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at 
present  and  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  "  tremendous  opening  for  the  introduction! 
and  sale  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements." 

Do  not  sell  direct  to  native  houses,  but  leave  that  task  to  the  indentor  (or  go- 
between)  who  makes  it  his  business. — (The  Nation  s  Business.) 


METHODS  OF  TENDERING  FOR  JAPANESE  SUPPLIES. 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  a  memorandum,  from  the  Acting 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama,  in  connection  with  the  methods  of  tendering  for 
supplies  to  the  different  government  departments  in  Japan  and  her  dependencies.  In 
view  of  the  war,  the  supplies  of  German  and  Austrian  materials  to  Japanese  Depart- 
ments of  State  have  naturally  been  cut  off,  and  in  cases  where  lists  of  Approved  Makers 
were  kept  the  names  of  enemy  makers  have  been  deleted.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
state  of  affairs  is  that  Japan  is  trying  more  than  ever  to  supply  her  requirements  from 
her  own  factories,  but  as  many  of  her  industries  are  still  in  their  infancy,  she  is 
very  far  from  being  self-sufficing.  The  following  information  is  therefore  published 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  interest  Canadian  industrial  establishments : — 

PLACING  OF  ORDERS  BY  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS. 

Orders  are  placed  with  Government  Departments  in  Japan  by  public  tendering, 
restricted  tendering,  or  private  arrangement. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  language,  distance,  etc.,  British  firms  desiring 
to  undertake  business  of  this  kind  in  Japan  are  strongly  recommended  to  put  their 
interests  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  having  a  branch  in  Japan  and  with  full  experience 
of  this  kind  of  work.    Firms  tendering  must  bo  Japanese  juridical  persons. 

If  however,  a  manufacturing  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom  wishes  to  do  business 
with  a  Government  Institution,  the  Department  concerned  should  be  addressed  direct, 
and,  if  a  firm  desires  to  have  its  name  placed  on  the  Department's  list  of  approved 
makers  (should  one  be  kept),  full  references  should  be  sent  and  catalogues  filed.  This 
procedure,  however,  is  far  less  likely  to  be  successful  than  that  effected  through  an 
agent. 
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TENDERS  FOR  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

The  War  OthVc  einploy  the  system  of  public,  tender  for  all  articles  required  by 
them  except  in  cases: — 

Where  the  article  is  produced  exclusively  by  a  single  manufacturer; 

When  special  secrecy  or  grea,t  haste  is  necessary; 

When  a  special  site  or  building  is  required  for  military  purposes; 

When  the  value  of  the  article  required  is  under  yen  1,000  in  value. 

When  remounts  have  been  purchased; 

When  articles  are  purchased  for  experimental  purposes; 

When  articles  are  to  be  bought  from  charitable  institutions  or  Government 
institutions; 

No  cash  advances  are  made  to  contractors  unless  it  be  that  they  are  contracting 
for  arms,  weapons  or  ammunition. 

TENDERS  FOR  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

Applications  by  firms  wishing  to  do  business  with  the  Naval  Authorities  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Admiralty,  Tokyo. 

No  list  of  approved  makers  is  kept  except  of  those  firms,  who  supply  home  made 
articles. 

The  General  Regulations  concerning  tenders  apply  to  Admiralty  orders,  and  in 
the  case  of  any  delay  or  postponement  in  delivery  caused  by  the  war,  special  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  each  tender. 

The  construction  of  vessels  of  war  of  all  descriptions  is  not  usually  put  up  for 
public  tender,  but  is  contracted  for  by  private  arrangement. 

COMMUNICATIONS  BUREAU. 

The  Bureau  of  Communications  deal  with  suppliers  as  follows:  A  Board  of 
Enquiry  is  formed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  makers  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
apparatus,  who  put  in  applications  for  admission  to  the  Department's  list  of  approved 
makers.  Samples  submitted  by  makers  are  put  to  a  practical  test,  and,  if  these  are 
found  satisfactory,  the  Board  will  report  that  the  article  is  suitable  for  use  by  the 
Department. 

If  the  war  can  be  proved  as  the  direct  cause  of  delay  in  delivery  or  of  non-fulfil- 
ment of  contract,  no  charge  will  be  made. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  names  of  German  makers  have  all  been  deleted 
from  the  list  of  makers,  but  the  list  never  contained,  at  any  time,  the  names  of  any 
Austrian  firms. 

MATERIALS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

Those  tendering  for  the  supply  of  material  for  the  above  must  have  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  works,  space  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  an  iron  building 
60  by  60  by  80  feet.  Their  works  must  possess  a  furnace  capable  of  melting  at  one 
time  one  ton  of  pig  iron,  lathes  capable  of  working  on  an  iron  post  16  feet  in  length 
and  a  bending  machine  capable  of  bending  an  iron  sheet  four  feet  in  width. 

MONOPOLY  BUREAU. 

(Tobacco,  Salt,  Camphor.) 

Firms  desiring  to  sell  supplies  to  the  Bureau  must  send  in  particulars  of  the 
articles  in  which  they  propose  to  do  business,  also  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  same. 
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The  principal  requirements  of  the  Monopoly  Bureau  are: — 

Rum  lb.  100,000  (from  United  States) . 

Glycerine  *'  330,000 

Art  paper  reams.  100 

Waxed  paper   "  4,000 

Samples  of  these  articles  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the 
Monopoly  Bureau,  Department  of  Finance,  Tokyo. 

The  war  is  taken  into  consideration  should  the  date  and  delivery  be  affected 
thereby,  and  extension  may  be  granted,  but  prices  previously  stipulated  are  not  to  be 
altered. 

In  the  case  of  delay  a  penalty  is  imposed,  the  rate  of  which  is  not  specified ;  the 
Monopoly  Bureau  Office  has,  however,  a  special  regulation,  that  when  a  delay  of  five 
days  has  occurred,  the  contract  is  liable  to  cancellation  and  money  deposited  as  security 
is  liable  to  confiscation. 

No  list  of  approved  manufacturers  is  kept.  Previous  to  the  war,  the  articles  pur- 
chased from  enemy  countries  were  chiefly  chemicals. 

This  office  has  no  special  regulations  and  has  made  none  in  consequence  of  the 

war. 

IMPERIAL  PRINTING  BUREAU. 

The  Imperial  Printing  Bureau  hitherto  imported  from  Germany,  through  Ham- 
burg, printing  machinery,  pigments,  felt  for  papermaking,  bronze  netting,  and  sulphite 
fibre. 

No  list  of  approved  makers  is  kept,  but  orders  over  £100  in  value  are  notified  in  the 
Official  Gazette,  while  the  orders  under  that  amount  are  dealt  with  by  private  contract. 

Any  firm  tendering  for  supplies  to  this  office  must  have  dealt  for  over  two  con- 
secutive years  in  the  article  for  which  it  is  tendering. 

Security  in  cash  or  in  bonds  is  required  when  tendering. 

Penalty  for  late  delivery  one-fiftieth  of  the  value  of  order  per  day. 

Extension  is  granted,  however,  in  case  of  failure  to  deliver  owing  to  unavoidable 
circumstances  or  accident. 

A  delay  of  five  days  involves  cancellation  of  a  contract,  as  also  does  the  failure 
to  deliver  by  the  25th  of  the  last  month  of  the  contract,  if  delivery  had  been  stipulated 
within  the  current  fiscal  year. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY. 

A  list  of  approved  makers  is  kept,  from  which  the  names  of  German  and  Austrian 
makers  have  been  deleted  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  This  list  may  be  inspected  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  names  of  enemy  makers  are 
also  given  for  the  guidance  of  British  makers. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  list,  together  with  full  particulars  of  capacity 
and  financial  standing,  should  be  made  direct  or  through  agents  in  Japan.  The 
Imperial  Government  Railway  authorities  then  instruct  their  engineers  stationed 
abroad  to  report  on  the  capacity  and  standing  of  the  firm. 

The  Imperial  Government  Railway  inspector  in  England  is  Mr.  George  Cawley, 
Great  George  street,  London.  There  is  also  an  Imperial  Government  Kailway  inspector 
stationed  in  America. 

Orders  for  supplies  are  placed  in  Japan  with  Japanese  linns  or  with  the  agents 
or  branches  of  foreign  firms,  provided  that  such  branches  or  agents  are  established 
in  Japan. 

The  procedure  in  respect  of  tenders  is  governed  by  the  regulations  for  tenders 
(see  appendix),  but  in  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Government  Railway,  the  system  oi 
tenders  is  practically  superseded  and  purchases  ;ire  made  l>v  private  arrangement. 

Matters  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  material  are  controlled  exclusively  by 
the  Director  General  of  Stores,  Mjiru  no  1'chi,  Tokyo. 
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No  modifications  have  been  made  with  regard  to  tendering  as  a  consequence  of 
the  war,  and  dates  of  tendering  and  delivery  are  to  be  as  specified  as  usual,  but  the 
price  and  delivery  are  settled  by  the  Imperial  Government  Railway  after  due  inquiry 
into  market  conditions. 

A  penalty  of  1/500  of  value  of  every  day  late  is  strictly  enforced  unless  "  force 
majeure  n  can  be  proved.    This  is  paid  separately  or  deducted  from  price  paid. 

A  deposit  of  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  order  has  to  be  made  when  tendering  and 
a  further  deposit  of  10  per  cent  when  an  order  is  placed. 

The  Imperial  Government  Railway  authorities  state  that  imports  of  railway 
materials  have  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 

COREAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 

There  is  no  list  of  approved  makers,  but  the  bureau  keeps  on  record  the  names 
•of  those  firms  with  whom  it  has  dealt  in  the  past. 

When  application  is  made  to  undertake  work  for  the  bureau,  samples  and  specifi- 
cations must  be  sent  in.  In  case  of  need  the  bureau  will  apply  to  a  manufacturer  thus 
known  to  them  for  the  article  required. 

If  due  to  the  war,  delay  is  excused  on  the  ground  of  unavoidable  circumstances. 

FORMOSAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 

The  Railway  Board  maintains  a  list  of  approved  makers,  and  in  order  to  be  placed 
on  this  list  it  is  necessary  to  send  in  an  application  to  the  Director  of  Formosan  Rail- 
ways, Taihoku,  Formosa,  with  full  details  of  place  of  business,  date  of  foundation, 
manufactures,  etc.,  but  this  would  rarely  be  necessary  in  practice,  as  any  firm  on  the 
list  kept  by  the  Imperial  Government  Railway  of  Japan,  can  obtain  admission  to  the 
list  by  the  production  of  a  certificate  that  they  are  on  that  of  the  Imperial  Government 
Railway. 

The  Railway  Board  has  a  special  regulation  to  the  effect  that  it  will  deal  solely  with 
firms  established  or  having  agencies  in  Formosa. 

Unavoidable  delay  owing  to  the  war  is  taken  into  consideration. 
The  penalty  for  late  delivery  is  1/300  per  day  late. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

There  is  a  list  of  approved  makers  in  which  this  Department  keeps  on  record  the 
names  of  makers  approved  by  them  during  the  last  three  years. 

Admission  to  this  list  is  best  secured  by  the  appointment  of  a  reliable  agent  in 
Japan,  and  the  filing  with  the  Department  of  a  catalogue  of  the  specialties  in  which 
the  firm  is  proposed  to  deal. 

The  principle  of  tender  is  generally  adhered  to  but  the  Board  reserves  the  right  to 
issue  tenders  to  a  restricted  number  of  firms  or  to  make  contracts  with  individuals. 

No  special  changes  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  war,  but  allowances  would 
always  be  made  for  special  circumstances  in  this  connection. 

This  Department  draws  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  much  inconvenience 
may  be  obviated  by  doing  business  through  the  Agency  of  a  firm  established  in  Japan. 

OTHER  FORMOSAN  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS. 

(A)  Irrigation  and  Harbour  Works. 

Penalties  for  late  delivery  one-half  to  five  per  cent  of  the  stipulated  value  of  the 
goods  for  every  day  late. 
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(B)  Electric  and  Water  Works. 

A  list  of  approved  makers,  Japanese  and  Foreign,  is  kept,  also  names  of  the 
agents  or  Branches  in  Formosa,  through  whom  alone  business  is  done.  Foreign  firms 
desiring  to  take  up  work  with  the  Department  should  appoint  an  agent  in  Formosa 
and  file  their  catalogues  with  the  Department. 

(0)  Communications  Department. 
Identical  with  Department  of  Communications,  Japan  proper. 

(D)  Bureau  of  Savage  Affairs. 

For  admission  to  the  list  of  makers  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Savage  Affairs,  full 
details  of  business,  etc.,  should  be  sent.  (This  Department  is  the  Bureau  for  con- 
ducting business  with  the  savage  aborigines.) 

APPENDIX. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  "  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  persons  desiring 
to  engage  in  tenders  and  contracts": — 

Art.  1. — A  person  desiring  to  participate  in  a  competitive  tender  for  the  supply 
of  articles  and  the  execution  of  works  shall  obtain  a  certificate  issued  by  the  chief  of 
a  city,  town  or  village,  proving  that  he  has  engaged  in  that  line  of  business  for  fully 
two  years,  and  produce  the  certificate  to  the  Department  in  question  during  business 
hours,  a  day  earlier  than  the  day  of  tendering. 

In  the  case  of  a  certificate  to  be  presented  by  a  wife  or  minor,  such  certificate 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  document  proving  that  the  tenderer  has  engaged  in  that 
line  of  business  under  the  supervision  of  a  legal  representative. 

Art.  2. — A  person  desiring  to  participate  in  a  competitive  tender  shall  look  care- 
fully over  contracts,  drafts,  specifications,  samples,  etc.,  before  the  day  of  tendering, 
and  after  the  opening  of  the  tenders  no  objections  shall  be  allowed  on  account  of 
ignorance  of  published  rules. 

After  due  perusal  of  the  foregoing,  a  certificate  of  inspection  shall  be  presented. 

Art.  3. — In  cases  where  matters  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  tenders  are 
dealt  with  by  a  representative  authorized  with  a  power  of  attorney,  another  form 
shall  be  submitted  one  hour  earlier  than  the  day  of  tendering. 

Art.  4. — Security  at  the  rate  of  over  five  per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  tender 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  official  in  charge  one  hour  before  the  opening  of  tenders  (in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  following  clauses)  and  receive  a  deposit  receipt. 

DEPOSITS. 

1.  In  case  of  deposits  in  cash,  such  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  receipt. 

2.  In  case  of  the  deposit  being  replaced  by  national  debenture  or  bonds,  such 
shall  "be  accompanied  by  a  receipt  on  a  different  form. 

3.  In  cases  where  tenderers  are  unsuccessful,  foregoing  security  shall  be  refunded 
at  once;  in  the  case  of  a  successful  tender,  the  same  shall  be  refunded  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  contract. 

(N.B. — In  the  case  of  the  Military  Arsenal,  the  sum  deposited  as  security  is  con- 
fiscated should  the  contract  not  be  completed  by  the  date  specified.) 

GEN  DUAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Corrections  or  effacements  on  the  contract  shall  bo  slumped  and  sealed. 
No  alterations  or  cancellations  arc  permitted  in  a  tender  tlwit   has  once  l>een 
aeeepted. 
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Should  the  tenderer  not  appear  in  person,  only  his  manager,  head  clerk,  or  clerk 
is  authorized  to  appear  on  his  behalf. 

Tenders  sent  in  by  post  should  arrive  at  the  Department  on  the  day  before 
ti  riders  are  due  to  be  opened. 

\  list  of  the  approved  makers  for  various  requirements  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa. 


TRADE  TABLES  IN  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Several  tables  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Canadian  export  trade  are  pub- 
lished  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Comic  ere  3  for  May* 
which  has  jnst  been  issued  and  which  will  be  supplied  to  applicants  w'thcut  change. 
Among  the  tables  appearing  in  the  May  Monthly  attention  may  be  diawn  to  the 
following : — 

TRADE   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  1914. 

On  pages  338  to  342  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  May  will  be  found  special  statis- 
tical tables  respecting  the  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  calendar  year  1914, 
from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  the  Islands — 
the  imports  amounting  to  $48,588,653  and  the  exports  to  $48,689,634,  an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  of  $100,981.  The  total  trade  for  1914  amounted  to  $97,278,287 
as  against  $101,085,742  for  the  previous  year  1913.  During  the  year  1914  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  trade  of  the  Islands  was  with"  the  United  States,  the  imports  being 
slightly  less  than  50  per  cent  and  the  exports  a  trifle  more. 

The  value  of  the  imports  during  1913  was  $53,312,786,  while  that  for  1914  was 
$48,588,653,  a  decrease  of  $4,724,133.  From  1913  to  1914  imports  from  China  increased 
from  $2,184,651  to  $2,503,588;  from  French  East  Indies  from  $2,707,637  to  $3,131,- 
240;  and  from  Japan  from  $3,393,230  to  $3,633,642.'  On  the  other  hand  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  $5,376,039  to  $4,429,612;  from  Australasia 
from  $2,678,090  to  $2,425,251;  from  France  from  $1,448,164  to  $1,098,609:  from 
Germany  from  $2,888,441  to  $2,252,550;  and  from  the  United  States  from  $26,676,261 
to  $24,020,395.  Imports  from  Canada  during  the  same  interval  decreased  from 
$90,492  to  $46,0'65,  or  about  50  per  cent. 

The  decrease  of  $4,724,133  in  the  imports  during  1914,  compared  with  1913.  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  decreased  importations  of  meat  and  dairy  products,  $3,264,515  to 
$2,984,547;  cotton  manufactures,  $11,844,301  to  $9,956,244;  and  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts, $8,613,904  to  $6,983,444.  Rice  and  leather  goods  are  the  only  importations  to 
show  any  substantial  increase,  rice  increased  from  $3,164,591  to  $3,276,148  and  leather 
goods  from  $1,053,448  to  $1,557,824.  The  principal  importations  in  1914  were  as 
follows:  Animals,  $323,925 ;  books,  pnmohlets,  etc.,  $469,546;  breadstuff*,  $2,045,164; 
cars,  r-arriages,  etc.,  $1,487,363;  cement.  $554,882;  chemical  drugs,  dyes  and  medi- 
cines, $723,791;  coal,  and  coke,  $1,757,566;  cocoa,  $331,903;  coffee,  $347,381:  cotton 
and  manufactures  of,  $9,956,244;  eggs,  $411,365;  explosives,  $732,018;  fish,  $720,735: 
fruits  and  nuts,  $405,273:  glass,  $293,319;  hats  and  caps,  $135,682:  hay,  $137,071: 
india-rubber  and  manufactures  of,  $285,144;  instruments  and  apparatus,  $828,711: 
leather  and  manufactures  of,  $1,557,824;  meat  and  dairy  products.  $2,084,547:  metals 
and  manufactures  of,  $7,583,809  (principally  iron  and  steel  products)  ;  oils,  $2,074.854 : 
paints  and  pigments,  $192,011 ;  paner  and  manufactures  of,  $757,190:  rice,  $3,276,148: 
silk  and  manufactures  of,  $849,438:  soap,  $585,362:  spirits,  wines  and  malt  liquors. 
$350,052;  sugar,  molasses,  etc.,  $275,345;  tobacco,  $307,293;  vegetables,  $795,339; 
wood  and  manufactures  of,  $771,789;  and  wool  and  manufactures  of,  $3SO,202. 
Imports  from  Canada  consisted  principally  of  breadstuffs,  $23,151  ;  paper,  $14,649; 
and  spirits,  $7,878.  For  further  details  see  table  No.  2,  page  339  of  the  above  men- 
tioned report. 
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The  total  export  trade  of  the  Islands  reached  a  higher  mark — $48,689,634 — during 
1914  than  during  any  previous  year  since  1899,  with  .the  exception  of  1912.  The 
exports  to  every  principal  country,  except  the  United  States,  show  a  decrease  from 
1913  to  1914.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from  $9,068,697  to  $7,280,- 
033 ;  to  China,  from  $1,646,067  to  $1,102,290 ;  to  France,  from  $5,482,852  to  $3,897,- 
283;  to  Germany,  from  $1,741,598  to  $1,079,714;  to  Hong  Kong,  from  $3,178,918  to 
$2,025,917;  and  to  Japan,  from  $3,924,534  to  $2,993,845.  Exports  to  the  United 
States  increased  from  $16,434,018  to  $24,427,710,  while  the  exports  to  Canada  decreased 
from  $7,094  to  $2,313.  The  principal  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  all 
countries  in  1914  were  as  follows:  copra,  $7,980,270,  decrease,  $1,565,454;  hemp, 
$19,194,815,  decrease,  $1,926,269;  oils,  $2,642,622,  increase,  $1,429,316;  sugar,  brown, 
$11,059,593,  increase,  $4,026,704;  and  tobacco,  $4,177,532,  decrease,  $789,436.  The 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  1914  consisted  principally  of  copra,  $1,606,133 ;  hats, 
$253,852;  hemp,  $9,619,376;  oils,  $2,618,942;  sugar,  brown,  $8,241,853;  tobacco, 
$1,212,009;  and  wood,  $259,681.  The  principal  exports  to  Canada  were  tobacco,  $1,488, 
and  wood,  $725.  For  further  information  respecting  the  exports  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  with  proportion  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
see  table  No.  3,  page  342,  of  the  Monthly  for  May. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BANGKOK,  1914.  . 

Special  statistical  tables  will  be  found  on  pages  343  to  349  of  this  May  report 
respecting  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  Bangkok  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1914.  From 
these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  trade  amounted  to  206,309,171  ticals 
(tical  ■=  about  37  cents)  as  compared  with  158,195,888  ticals  in  the  previous  year  1913. 
Imports  amounted  to  90,788,838  ticals  in  1914  and  the  exports  to  115,520,338  ticals, 
showing  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  24,731,495  ticals. 

The  imports  from  principal  countries  in  1914  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom, 
19,562,720  ticals;  Belgium,  1,643,546  ticals;  China,  8,785,633  ticals;  Germany, 
6,645,646  ticals;  Hong  Kong,  14,528,017  ticals;  India,  9,328,696  ticals;  Singapore, 
15,517,986  ticals,  and  the  United  States,  2,881,544  ticals.  Imports  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  6,696  ticals  against  108,631  ticals  in  the  previous  year  1913.  The  principal 
import  from  Canada  is  canned  salmon,  valued  at  103.749  ticals  in  1913  and  at  only 
5,147  ticals  in  1914.  For  further  details  as  to  the  imports  into  the  Port  of  Bangkok, 
with  proportion  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
see  table  No.  2,  page  344,  of  the  Keport  for  May. 

The  distribution  of  the  export  trade  was  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  5,823.946 
ticals;  Belgium,  2,231,836  ticals;  Germany,  7,425,044  ticals;  Hong  Kong,  37,220.518 
ticals;  India,  1,960,678  ticals;  Netherlands,  8,324,375  ticals;  Singapore,  44,677,719 
ticals;  and  the  United  States,  149,865  ticals.  The  exports  to  Canada  amounted  to 
6,835  ticals  in  1914,  compared  with  12,361  ticals  in  1913.  The  inere-iso  of  33,549,772 
ticals  in  the  exports  during  1914  compared  with  1913,  wns  made  up  principally  of 
increased  exports  of  rice  and  rice  meal.  The  exports  of  rie^  and  rico  meal  in  1914 
were  valued  at  97,301,533  ticals,  an  increase  of  32.035.116  ticals  over  the  previous 
year.  The  exports  to  Canada  in  1913  consisted  of  rice,  6.965  ticals,  and  teak  wood, 
5,396  ticals,  and  in  1914  the  exports  were  made  on  wholly  of  teals  wood  of  a  value  of 
6,835  ticals.  For  further  informntion  relative  to  the  exnorts  from  the  Port  of  Bang- 
kok, with  proportion  sent  to  the  United  Kin<ydnrn,  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
see  table  No.  3,  page  348,  of  the  May  Monthly  Beport. 

TB  IDE  or  SEYCHELLES,  191  I. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  trade  <>f  Seychelles  is  directed  to  the 
special  statistical  tables  to  he  found  on  pages  350  to  353  of  the  monthly  Reporl  for 
May.  From  a  study  of  tlie^e  tables  it  will  be  noted  thai  the  imports  are  a  trifle 
larger  than  for  1911,  1912,  or  1918,  while  tire  experts  are  no1  so  large  as  in  1913. 
though  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  figures  given  for  L911  and  1912.    During  the  year 
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1914  the  total  imports  were  valued  at  1,445,647  rupees  (rupee  =  32-4  cents)  and  the 
total  exports  at  2,115,902  rupees.  The  imports  from  the  British  Empire  were  valued 
at  1,130,486  rupees,  or  78  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  exports  thereto  at  632,926 
rupees,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total;  while  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  were 
valued  at  315,161  rupees,  or  22  per  cent  of  the  total,   and  the  exports  thereto  at 

L,482,976  rupees  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total.  During  the  year  1914  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  473,157  rupees,   and  the  exports  thereto  at 

L85,872  rupees;  imports  from  India  at  544,330  rupees,  and  the  exports  thereto  at  only 
3,238  rupees;  imports  from  Mauritius  at  70,953  rupees  and  the  exports  thereto  at 
135,259  rupees;  imports  from  Belgium  at  only  436  rupees,  and  the  exports  thereto  at 
309,520  rupees;  imports  from  France  at  164,205  rupees,  and  the  exports  thereto  at 
804,178  rupees;  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States  at  20,540  rupees,  and  the 

sxports  thereto  at  nil.  The  principal  exports  to  all  countries  in  1914  were:  cinnamon 
bark,  44,649  rupees;  copra,  1,185,820  rupees;  guano,  558,210  rupees;  cocoanut  oil, 
35,455  rupees;  essential  oil,  35,324  rupees;  and  vanilla,  131,730  rupees.  For  further 
details  as  to  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Seychelles,  with  proportion  received 
from  and  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  see  tables  Nos.  2  and  3,  pages 
•"151  and  354  of  the  May  Monthly  Beport. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  1914. 

Th)e  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is 
directed  to  the  special  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  354  to  363  of  the  May 
Monthly.  From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  trade  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  during  the  calendar  year  1914  (exclusive  of  import?  for 
Colonial  Governments  and  exports  of  ships'  stores),  amounted  to  $334,570,703,  as 
against  $499,037,859  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  $164,467,156,  or  about  33  p.c.  during  the 
year.  The  imports  amounted  to  $152,436,604,  and  the  exports  to  $182,134,099,  a 
decrease  in  imports  of  $35,058,450,  or  about  19  per  cent,  and  in  exports  of  $129,- 
408,706,  or  about  41  per  cent.  The  imports  and  exports  during  the  year  1913  reached 
the  highest  mark  in  the  history  of  the  Union.  The  large  decrease  in  the  imports 
and  exports  in  1914  was  due  in  part  to  the  disorganization  of  the  steamship  services 
between  the  Union  and  other  countries  as  a  result  of  the  European  war,  and  also  to 
internal  troubles  arising  out  of  the  civil  war  in  that  colony. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out,  in  this  review,  that  provision  was  made  in 
the  new  Customs  Tariff  Act,  No.  26,  of  1914,  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  to  con- 
tinue in  force  the  preferential  tariff  principle  adopted  in  1903.  The  new  tariff 
provides  for  a  rebate  of  duty  on  goods  which  are  grown,  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  British  Possession.  The  particular  British  Possession 
in  respect  of  which  a  rebate  will  be  allowed  shall  be  notified  by  the  Governor  General 
by  Proclamation  in  the  Gazette.  No  information  has  been  received  that  such  Pro- 
clamation has  been  issued,  but  according,  however,  to  Customs  decisions  the  products 
of  Australia,  Canada  .  and  New  Zealand  are  accorded  preferential  treatment  similar 
to  that  granted  to  goods  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  rebates  that  shall  be  granted  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  On  certain  goods  charged  with  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  a  rebate  of  varying 
amount  (such  rebate  is  equivalent  to  about  3  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

(h)  On  goods  liable  to  mixed  rates  of  duty  (i.e.  both  specific  and  ad  valorem 
rates),  and  also  on  goods  liable  to  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty,  a  rebate  of  3  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  preferential  treaxment  accorded  Canadian  goods  gives  Canadian  exporters 
a  material  advantage  over  the  exporters  of  the  United  States  and  other  non-British 

countries. 
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The  imports  in  1914 — $152,436,604 — were  less  than  those  for  the  past  five  years. 
Of  this  amount  the  British  Empire  was  credited  with  supplying  goods  of  a  value  of 
$105,849,777,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  foreign  countries  goods  of  a  value  of 
$46,586,827,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total.  Every  principal  country  shared  in  the 
decrease.  From  1913  to  1914  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  from 
$102,053,805  to  $'36,335,460;  from  Australia  from  $9,764,504  to  $7,610,639;  from 
British  India  from  $5,296,360  to  $4,862,564;  from  Canada  from  $4,167,780  to  $3,791,- 
503;  from  Brazil  from  $3,054,043  to  $2,357,681;  from  Germany  from  $16,563,413  to 
$10,680,041 ;  from  the  Netherlands  from  $4,118,660  to  $2,767,498 ;  and  from  the  United 
States  from  $17,851,439  to  $14,646,219.  An  import  is  shown  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  for  nearly  every  item  in  the  import  classification,  but  not  for 
Canada.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  possible  exception  of  oils, 
were  of  greater  value  than  those  from  the  United  States,  while  the  imports  from 
Canada,  in  many  instances,  were  of  greater  value  than  those  from  the  United  States. 
Imports  of  the  following  articles  from  Canada  were  greater  in  value  than  similar 
imports  from  the  United  States,  viz. :  binder  twine,  calcium  carbide,  cheese,  fish, 
oatmeal,  printing  paper,  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada 
in  1914  were :  agricultural  implements,  $201,305,  increase  $132,676 ;  bacon  and  hams, 
$61,393,  decrease  $19,394;  binder  twine  $86,894,  increase  $26,927;  calcium  carbide 
$111,164,  increase  $67,710;  cheese,  $'89,975,  increase  $24,105;  fruits  and  nuts  $21,083, 
decrease  $27,009;  furniture  $53,848,  decrease  $14,214;  machinery,  agricultural, 
$92,414,  decrease  $111,085;  machinery,  other,  $19,793,  increase,  $3,212;  motor  cars 
and  parts  $621,605,  decrease  $143,328;  oatmeal,  $101,932,  increase  $24,382;  printing 
paper  $288,403,  increase  $29,589;  preserved  fish  $183,483,  decrease  $'837;  wheat, 
$316,825,  decrease  $130,305 ;  wheat  flour  $1,129,168,  decrease  $217,901 ;  and  wood  and 
manufactures  of  $309,315,  increase  $19,592.  For  further  details  see  table  No.  2,  page 
356  of  the  Monthly  Beport  for  May. 

The  exports  of  South  African  produce  during  the  year  1914  amounted  to  $182,- 
134,099.  Of  this  amount  the  British  Empire  was  credited  with  taking  $170,184,286, 
or  93  per  cent,  and  foreign  countries  $11,949,'313,  or  7  per  cent.  The  exports  to  every 
principal  country  of  importance  show  a  decrease.  The  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1914  were  valued  at  $164,400,891,  showing  a  decrease  of  $121,903,036  compared 
with  1913.  During  the  same  interval  the  exports  to  Belgium  decreased  from 
$3,397,527  to  $2,098,668;  to  Germany  from  $10,424,351  to  $6,973,456;  and  to  the  United 
States  from  $2,609,589  to  $1,348,631.  In  1913  the  exports  to  Canada  totalled  $91,162, 
but  in  1914  they  fell  to  $22,435.  The  principal  exports  to  all  countries  were  as 
follows:  bark  (wattle)  $1,393,808,  decrease  $111,593;  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel 
$6,017,891,  decrease  $746,620;  diamonds  $26,829,539,  decrease  $31,650,8'33 ;  feathers 
$6,534,556,  decrease  $7,839,572;  gold  (raw)  $99,980,634,  decrease  $82,954,441;  air 
(Angora)  $4,059,783,  decrease  $204,658;  hides  and  skins  $7,651,655,  decrease  $2,168, 
Ml;  and  wool  (raw)  $20,625,930,  decrease  $7,207,938.  Copper,  maize  and  tin  are 
practically  the  only  items  of  importance  to  show  an  increase.  The  principal  exnorts 
to  the  United  States  were  buchu  leaves  $33,419,  feathers  $891,471,  hides  and  skins 
$136,276,  and  raw  wool  $209,150,  while  the  exports  to  Canada  consisted  of  diamonds 
$10,  and  feathers  $22,425.  For  further  details  see  table  No.  3,  page  362  of  the  Monthly 
Report  issued  for  May. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1914. 

On  pages  364  to  385  of  the  May  Monthly  Keport  will  be  found  special  statistical 
statements  respecting  the  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  -hine  30. 
1914.  From  these  statements  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  trade  for  the  year  191  1 
amounted  to  $4,258,504,805  compared  with  $4,278,892,383  for  the  year  1913.  a  decrease 
of  $20,387,578  during  the  year.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $1,893,925, 657,  an  increase 
of  $80,917,423  over  the  previous  year  1913,  while  the  exports  were  valued  at  $2,364,579,- 
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L48,  a  decrease  of  $101,305,001  compared  with  1913.  The  imports  and  exports  for  the 
year  1913  reached  a  higher  mark  than  for  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.    For  some  years  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favour  of  the  United  States — 

excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  1914  amounted  to  $470,653,491.  During  the  year 
1914  the  imports  from  non-British  countries  amounted  to  $1,276,657,266  or  67  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  and  from  British  countries  at  $617,268,391  or  33  per  cent,  while 
the  exports  to  non-British  countries  totalled  $1,298,945,650  or  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  and  to  British  countries  $1,065,633,498  or  45  per  cent. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  1914 — $1,893,925,657 — were 
the  Largest  on  record  for  that  country.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  exceeded 
the  imports  from  any  other  country,  being  valued  at  $293,661,304;  Germany  was  next 
in  order  with  an  importation  valued  at  $189,919,136;  and  Canada  was  a  good  third, 
supplying  goods  of  a  value  of  $160,689,709.  The  imports  from  other  countries  in  orde- 
of  importance  were  as  follows:  France  $141,446,252,  Cuba,  $131,303,794,  British  East 
[ndies  $111,903,527,  Japan  $107,355,897,  Brazil  $104,329,073,  Mexico  $92,690,566,  Italy 
$56,407,671,  Argentine  Kepublic  $45,123,988,  Belgium  $41,035,532,  China  $39,382,978, 
Netherlands  $36,294,010,  Chile  $25,722,128,  Switzerland  $25,329,699,  Spain  $24,658,867, 
Russia  $23,437,033;  Turkey  $20,842,977,  Austria-Hungary  $20,110,834,  Philippines 
$18,162,312,  Australia  $17,088,534,  Colombia  $16,051,120,  and  British  West  Indies 
$15,550,859.  An  importation  is  shown  for  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  nearly 
every  article  mentioned  in  the  import  classification. 

Among  the  principal  articles  imported  from  Canada  the  following  were  the  most 
important  during  the  year  1914:  ammonia,  sulphate  of  $345,953  ;  asbestos  $1,667,063; 
cattle  $8,697,137;  chicle  gum  $1,318,173;  clover  seed  $820,461;  coal  $2,588,367;  coke 
$340,767;  copper  ore  2,430,904;  copper  pigs,  bars  and  ingots  $5,211,880;  cream  $1,549.- 
572;  fertilizers  $2,102,083;  fish  $7,168,283;  flaxseed  810,561,662;  furs,  undressed, 
$1,981,637;  hay  $1,616,859 ;  hides  and  skins  $8,885,437 ;  horses  $660,317 ;  leather  unmanu- 
factured, $2,217,419;  meat  products  $2,727,519;  milk  $500,765;  nickel  ore  and  matte 
$5,621,480;  oats  $7,879,891;  plaster  rock  or  gypsum  $496,855;  printing  paper  $10,634,- 
992;  spirits  $852,370;  tea  $864,814;  vegetables  $1,147,623;  wheat  $1,682,654;  wood 
products,  viz. :  boards,  planks,  deals  and  other  lumber  $16,936,930 ;  laths  $1,609,803 ; 
logs  $1,564,572 ;  pulp  wood  $7,245,466 ;  shingles  $2,190,049 ;  wood  pulp  $5,908,517 ;  and 
raw  wool  $1,110,324.  For  further  details  respecting  the  imports  into  the  United 
States,  with  proportion  received  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  Canada,  see  table  No.  2,  page  367  of  the  report  for  the  month  of  May. 

The  exports  of  United  States  produce— $2,329,684,025— for  1914  were  less  than 
for  the  year  1913,  but  greater  than  for  any  earlier  year.  The  total  exports  to  principal 
countries  in  order  of  importance  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom  $594,271,863; 
Germany  $344,794,276;  Canada  $344,716,981;  France  $159,818,924;  Netherlands 
$112,215,673;  Italy  $74,235,012;  Cuba  $68,884,428;  Belgium  $61,219,894;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  $54,725,340;  Japan  $51,205,520;  Argentine  Bepublic  $45,179,0S9;  and 
Mexico  $38,748,793.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  were  slightly  less 
than  in  1913,  while  the  exports  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  somewhat  larger. 
During  the  same  period  the  exports  to  Canada  fell  off  $67,635,469.  Inasmuch  as  the  list 
of  principal  items  exported  would  be  too  extensive  to  insert  in  this  review,  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  is  directed  to  table  No.  3,  page  376, 
showing  the  exports  from  the  United  States,  with  proportion  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  Canada.  From  1913  to  1914  the  exports 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  increased  from  $33,273,645  to  $54,735,340  or  about  64 
per  cent  in  four  years.  It  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  Canadian  exporters  to  know 
that  the  classes  of  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  similar  in  character  to  those  that  Canada  has  for  export. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ITALY. 

The  following  article  on  the  opening  for  British  Trade  with  Italy  is  taken  from 
The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  Although  written  with  the  British  manufacturer  in  mind 
it  indicates  a  market  for  various  lines  of  goods,  which  Canadian  firms  are  manu- 
facturing and  is  therefore  reproduced  herewith : — 

TURIN. 

H.M.  Consul-General  at  Turin,  as  the  result  of  inquiries  as  to  the  probable  demand 
for  certain  goods  in  Piedmont,  has  forwarded  the  subjoined  data,  obtained  in  some 
cases'  from  leading  local  firms. 

Pig  iron  and  steel,  etc. — The  most  important  article  of  import  hitherto  obtained 
chiefly  from  Germany  is  pig  iron,  both  white  and  grey.  The  yearly  consumption  of  pig 
iron  in  Piedmont  may  be  estimated  at  6,000  or  7,000  tons  of  white  pig  iron,  known 
locally  as  "  fonte  de  Suede."  The  consumption  of  pig  iron  known  as  grey,  viz., 
Hematite,  Clarence,  Cleveland,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  about  30,000  tons  per  annum.  Other 
metal  goods  in  demand  are  steel  sheets  for  motor  bodies  and  steel  tubes  for  motor  cars 
(for  which  there  is  an  approximate  demand  of  £40,000),  white  metals  for  bearings,  and 
tubes  for  radiators,  the  demand  in  the  case  of  the  last-mentioned  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  about  £10,000  per  annum. 

Machine  tools. — Germany  supplied  four-fifths  of  the  machine  tools  imported,  a  few 
specialties  coming  from  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  some  £400,000  worth 
of  business  could  be  done  in  Piedmont  in  this  line.  This  class  of  goods  should  include 
all  specialties  for  working  metals  and  wood,  tubes,  plates,  etc.,  i.e.,  lathes,  shapers, 
drilling,  milling,  planing,  and  boring  machines,  etc. 

Machinery. — Besides  machine  tools  for  working  wood  and  metals,  in  which,  not- 
withstanding American  competition,  good  business  could  be  done,  special  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  trade  in  electrical  machinery  and  appliances.  The  market  for  these 
goods  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  German  firms.  This  class  of  goods  includes 
equipment  for  electric  tramways,  dynamos,  transformers,  accumulators,  controllers, 
insulators,  starting  switches,  speed  regulators,  safety  fuses,  lightning  conductors, 
electric  lamps,  etc.,  and  all  other  kinds  of  electrical  appliances.  Other  machinery  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  includes  the  following:  Oil  motors  of  the  Diesel  tyre,  light 
locomotives  for  steam  tramways,  printing,  weaving  and  spinning  machinery  for  tanning 
plants  and  leather  factories,  polishing  machines,  freezing  plant,  and  controllers,  clocks 
and  accessories  for  steam  engines,  etc. 

Hardware. — Tools  and  implements  foV  arts  and  trades,  locks  and  padlocks,  furni- 
ture fittings  of  all  kinds,  fittings  and  clasps  for  bags,  trunks,  purses,  etc.,  hitherto  largely 
imported  from  Germany,  will  be  required.  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  leading  firms, 
the  value  of  the  annual  consumption  of  these  goods  in  Piedmont  may  be  estimated 
at  £200,000  or  more. 

Colours  and  varnishes,  medicinal  goods,  resins,  perfumery  and  essences  would 
probably  find  a  ready  sale. 

Belting  is  to  some  extent  manufactured  locally,  but  the  British-made  artiole  would 
probably  find  a  market.  The  kinds  of  bolting  most  in  demand  are  lealiher-bordered 
and  triple-braided,  raw-hide  for  dynamos  and  electric  motors,  and  camel  hair.  H.M. 
Consul-General  is  informed  that  belting  sold  by  weight  does  meet  the  wishes  of  local 
buyers  who  prefer  to  buy  by  measure.  This  wish  should  he  complied  with  by  British 
linn    desiring  to  introduce  their  goods  into  the  Italian  market. 
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Miscellaneous. — Amongst  other  goods  hitherto  imported  from  Germany,  mention 
may  also  be  made  of  scientific,  optical  and  mathematical  instruments,  pianos,  pianolas, 
harmoniums,  china,  majolica  and  glass  ware,  waterproof  felts  for  roofs,  carpets, 
linoleum,  wallpaper,  needles  and  pins,  enamelled  hollow- ware,  toys  .and  games,  buttons, 
studs,  etc. 

ROME. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Rome  reports  that  the  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
into  Eome  from  Germany  in  1913,  with  which  goods  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture 
competed,  were  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

IMPORTS  INTO  ROME. 


Imports, 


Cotton  goods  

Woollen  goods  

Woollen  carpets  

Silk  goods   

Furniture   .. 

Books  

Machinery   

Silver  plate  

Optical  and  other  instruments 
Haberdashers'  goods  and  toys. 
Tobacco ....   


TARANTO. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Taranto  reports  that  there  is  little  inducement  for 
United  Kingdom  firms  to  open  up  direct  relations  with  dealers  in  Taranto,  and  that 
the  better  method  would  be  to  deal  through  large  firms  established  at  the  more  important 
industrial  centres.  Having  secured  such  a  connection  they  might  find  it  worth  while  to 
arrange  for  the  despatch  of  circulars  to  possible  small  buyers  in  such  places  as  Taranto, 
informing  them  where  British-made  goods  can  be  obtained  and  adding  some  description 
in  Italian,  with  prices  in  Italian  currency  and  weights  and  measures  in  the  metric 
system.  By  such  a  course  the  risk  and  trouble  of  dealing  with  weak  local  firms  would  be 
avoided  and  customers  obtained  without  much  outlay.  Among  articles  which  might 
find  a  ready  sale  are :  electric  light  fittings  and  accessories,  stoves  and  heating  apparatus 
(gas  and  electric),  cutlery,  tools,  paper  of  all  kinds  (including  wallpapers),  and 
clothing  of  all  descriptions. 

PALERMO. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Palermo  reports  that  many  of  the  goods  imported  into  Palermo 
are  purchased  from  firms  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  that  the  figures  of  some  of  the 
chief  imports  into  that  port  of  German  and  British  goods  in  1913,  given  in  the 
subjoined  table,  do  not  therefore  adequately  represent  the  total  value  of  the  merchandise 
imported: — 


F-nm  United 
Kingdom. 


£ 

4,137 
21,518 
3,044 
2,658 
5,950 
l,-_'36 
1,303 
3,404 
19,978 
2,275 
3,932 


From 
Germany. 


£ 

6,936 
24,656 

4,616 
783 

2,172 

2,643 
13,923 

1,932 
63,742 
19,374 

4,777 
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IMPORTS  INTO  PALERMO. 


Imports. 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


From 
Germany. 


£ 


Metal  manufactures  

Machinery  and  apparatus  

Chrome-tanned  calf  leather  

Toys  and  small  wares  

Pianofortes  

Scientific  instruments  

Porcelain,  glass  and  crystal  wares 

Patent  leather  

Caustic  potash  

Electric  wires  and  cables   


5,501 
8,566 
758 
1,534 
28 
389 
125 


4,808 
143 


22.373 
21,5'i2 
14,324 
10,867 
10,074 
8,409 
4,012 
3,273 
2,»  »9 
2,61:8 


The  principal  imports  together  with  the  values  thereof  from  Austria-Hungary 
in  1913  were  as  follows : — stones,  earth,  etc.  (£15,829)  ;  dried  pulse  (£9,454)  ;  chrome- 
tanned  calf  leather  (£7,754)  ;  paraffine  (£5,073) ;  common  pasteboard  (£3,317)  ;  and  leaf 
tobacco  (£3,123). — {The  Board  of  Trade  Journal). 


There  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  606  and  607  articles  under  the  above 
heading.  To  supplement  this  information  there  is  herewith  published  a  warning  to 
exporters  from  the  current  number  of  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal: — 

The  Board  of  Trade  direct  the  particular  attention  of  all  manufacturers  and 
traders  concerned  in  the  export  trade  to  the  need  for  scrupulous  care  in  the  transaction 
of  their  business  abroad.  The  Government's  reprisals  policy,  formally  announced  by 
the  Order-in-Council  of  11th  March,  1915,  is  directed  to  suppress  all  enemy  trade 
whether  import  or  export.  The  main  difficulty  in  making  this  policy  thoroughly 
effective  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  traders  in  some  neutral  countries  are  making 
themselves  agents  for  the  supply  of  goods  to  enemy  countries.  British  firms  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  therefore,  must  have  regard  to  these  circumstances  and  survey  with 
great  caution  every  opening  for  business  which  is  offered  them  by  neutral  importers 
or  exporters. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  in  opening  new  accounts  in  neutral  countries,  and  in 
relation  to  any  orders  or  inquiries  of  an  abnormal  character.  In  any  case  of  doubt 
as  to  the  bona-fides  of  particular  consignees,  business  should  be  suspended  pending 
reference  to  the  Chairman,  Trade  Clearing  House,  Central  Buildings,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W.  It  is  inadvisable  that  any  new  accounts  should  be  opened  by  any  British 
trader  in  neutral  countries  during  the  war,  without  the  fullest  inquiries  as  to  the 
character  of  the  business  proposed  to  him. 

The  Board  feel  sure  that  they  can  rely  upon  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  firms 
engaged  in  foreign  business  to  secure  the  successful  working  of  the  reprisals  policy. 

Tt  must  be  added  that  the  proclamations  relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy  cover 
indirect  trading  with  the  enemy  through  neutral  agents,  and  that  carelessness  in 
transacting  neutral  business  may  involve  traders  in  the  severe  penalties  attaching  to 
trading  with  the  enemy. 
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NOTES  ON  FOEEIGN  TEADE. 

OPENING  FOR  STOVES  AND  GRATES  IN  INDIA. 

There  is  a  market  in  northwest  India  for  small  heating  stoves  and  grates.  This 
market  ls  small  in  Karachi,  since  the  hot  weather  lasts  about  eight  months  in  the 
year  and  the  temperature  never  reaches  the  freezing  point.  In  Lahore,  Quetta,  and 
other  cities  farther  north  or  at  a  higher  altitude,  however,  the  winters  are  more 
severe  and  heating  is  necessary. 

In  recent  years  more  modern  and  practical  fireplaces  and  grates  are  being  put 
into  new  houses.  Formerly  the  practice  of  having  a  good  workable  grate  was  less 
common  in  this  part  of  the  consular  district. 

.Many  Europeans  who  live  here  intend  to  remain  in  India  for  only  a  limited 
period  or  are  officials  who  are  liable  to  be  sent  to  other  posts.  They  do  not  care  to 
invest  in  expensive  stoves,  since  these  are  difficult  to  pack  and  move.  If  persons  of 
this  class  move,  the  stove  would  have  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.  Together  with  the  fact 
that  in  most  parts  of  the  district  the  cold  weather  is  neither  rigorous  nor  of  long- 
duration,  the  migratory  manner  of  living  of  many  of  the  European  residents  has 
brought  about  the  use  of  light,  cheap  stoves. 

Stoves  now  in  use  are  usually  low  and  of  plain  black  metal.  Sometimes  the 
handles  and  a  few  other  parts  are  nickel.  The  stoves  are  usually  low  enough  to 
enable  a  smoke  pipe  to  run  through  a  common  fireplace  and  up  a  chimney.  Both  coal 
and  wood  are  burned.  There  is  little  wood  in  iSind,  the  province  in  which  Karachi 
is  located,  but  there  is  plenty  in  the  cities  nearer  the  hills  in  the  north.  Coal  is  mined 
in  India,  but  the  better  qualities  are  imported. 

The  stove  known  as  the  Queen  is  used  for  cooking  as  well  as  heating,  but  chiefly 
for  the  latter.  The  cooking  part  of  it  is  simple  and  is  designed  rather  to  keep  food 
hot  or  to  make  some  simple  dish  than  to  prepare  a  dinner.  The  price  of  this  stove 
was  $5.19,  but  recently  prices  in  the  upcountry  districts  have  risen  and  the  stove  is 
now  selling  for  between  $5.19  and  $6.48,  depending  on  the  town  in  which  it  is  bought 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  merchant  who  sells  it. 

The  Simla  type  of  stove  is  for  heating  only  and  is  more  expensive.  The  size  24 
by  23  inches  sells  for  $9.73  to  $10.38  or  $10.70.  The  size  29  by  28  inches  sells  for 
$11.35-  to  $12  or  $12.32.  These  prices  vary  slightly  in  different  places.  As  a  rule 
prices  for  imported  merchandise  are  higher  the  farther  into  the  hills  one  goes. 

In  many  grates  the  iron  fire  box  is  removable,  and  an  iron  brazier  filled  with 
charcoal  is  used  when  the  weather  does  not  demand  a  very  hot  fire.  Most  grates  are 
of  iron  and  some  have  tiles  inset.  The  tiles  are  inexpensive.  For  a  grate  38  by  38 
inches,  the  price  ranges  from  $8.11  to  $9.73,  depending  on  the  place. 

The  retail  season  for  stoves  begins  about  November,  although  up-country  stores 
begin  to  sell  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  most  profitable  enterprise  in  Saghalien,  or  the  northern  territory  of  Japan, 
is  no  doubt  fishing,  especially  for  herring,  salmon  and  codfish.  The  annual  proceeds 
from  the  hauls  of  the  above  kinds  of  fish  reach  5,000,000  yen.  The  amount  raised 
from  other  fish  reaches  2,000,000  yen.  The  afforestation  in  Saghalien  is  the  next 
most  promising  enterprise,  and  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  the  material  for  paper 
making,  is  expected  to  prove  in  the  near  future  more  important  ,and  lucrative  than 
fishing.    The  available  trees  in  this  northern  district  are  estimated  at  1,400,000,000, 
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not  including  river  preserves  and  private  owned  woods.  Of  these  400,000,000  are 
available  for  industrial  purpose.  Supposing  one  per  cent,  or  400,000,  are  cut  down 
every  year,  30,000  tons  of  pulp,  valued  at  8,000,000  yen  can  be  manufactured.  Again 
if  half  this  pulp  in  the  territory  is  made  into  paper  valued  at  8,000,000  yen,  the  annual, 
income  in  the  island  from  this  industry  alone  would  total  12,000,000  yen.  At  present 
the  manufacturers  of  pulp  are  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  Odomari  and  the  Okawa 
Wood  Pulp  Company  in  Tomarii.  Their  production  combined  will  shortly  reach 
20,000  tons. 

As  to  agriculture,  the  land  is  best  fitted  for  growing  wheat  and  potatoes,  but  the 
Japanese  emigrants  do  not  favour  agriculture  as  little  rice  is  grown  there.  At  present 
about  130,000  chobu  of  land  (one  chobu  is  equivalent  to  2  acres)  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. According  to  the  government  estimate  300,000  chobu  more  will  in  the  nea^ 
future  be  added  to  the  above.  People  may  presume  that  the  land  in  Saghalien,  being 
situated  in  the  extreme  north,  is  bleak  and  barren  from  cold.  But  the  climatic  and 
geological  features  resemble  those  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kussia  and  Canada,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  agriculture  cannot  be  developed,  though  it  is  now  still  in  a 
very, primitive  condition.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  territory  abounds  in  coal 
mines,  which  if  exploited  sufficiently,  would  largely  help  the  growth  of  various  indus- 
tries there.  But  the  chief  shortcomings  are  the  lack  of  means  of  communications, 
which  the  Government  is  now  doing  its  best  to  rectify.  Two  opinions  prevail  as  to 
the  means  of  developing  the  territory.  One  advocates  emigration  from  the  home- 
land, while  the  other  insists  on  promoting  industries  with  labour  on  the  spot.  As  the 
result  of  investigation  and  experiments  for  years,  the  Government  has  now  decided 
on  a  policy  to  adopt.  The  questions  to  be  decided  yet  are  the  enforcement  of  domi- 
ciliary law  and  the  autonomy  system.  The  naturalized  natives  are  quite  content  with 
Japanese  administration. — (Japan  Advertiser.) 

RUSSIAN  MARKET  FOR  FERTILIZERS  AND  SPREADERS. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  late  in  Russia  concerning  the  desirability  of 
developing  the  production  and  sale  of  artificial  manure,  especially  superphosphates. 
The  use  of  artificial  manure  in  connection  with  a  tendency  toward  intensive  agricul- 
ture is  constantly  increasing,  and  there  is  now  a  great  scarcity  of  such  fertilizers. 

There  are  in  various  parts  of  Russia  plentiful  deposits  of  raw  superphosphates, 
but  until  factories  can  be  started  near  such  deposits  for  making  chemical  fertilizers 
high  prices  for  such  fertilizers  will  probably  prevail,  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of  freight 
and  other  charges  incident  to  their  importation  from  other  countries.  At  present 
there  are  practically  no  factories  in  Russia  for  making  artificial  manur.  s. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Petrograd  of  representatives  of  the  Russian  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  representatives  from  zemstovs  (provincial  councils)  and  agri- 
cultural implement  manufacturers  it  was  agreed  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
by  zemstovs  and  other  similar  bodies  for  a  combined  purchase  of  artificial  manure 
and  for  the  granting  of  favourable  credit,  so  as  to  keep  out  syndicates  and  other 
intermediaries  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  consumers. 

It  was  further  considered  desirable  lor  developing  the  artificial  fertilizer  industry 
that  the  following  programme  should  be  recommended  to  the  Government: — 

(1)  Continuing  geological  and  technical  investigations  in  Russia  in  connection 
with  deposits  of  phosphate,  salt  of  potassium,  pyrites,  and  other  articles  suitable  for 
making  artificial  manure. 

(2)  Granting  money  prizes  for  the  invention  of  new  methods  of  preparing  artifi- 
cial manures. 

(3)  Granting  credit  by  zemstovs  and  other  similar  bodies  on  favourable  condi- 
tions for  starting  factories  and  operating  deposits  of  phosphates  and  other  minerals 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manure. 

(4)  Subsidizing  gas,  coke,  metal,  and  oilier  factories  whose  l>y-prodii'is  could  In 
utilized  in  making  artificial  manure. 
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(5)  Removing  the  duty  on,  materials  to  be  used  for  erecting  and  fitting  up  fac- 
tories for  manufacturing  artificial  manure,  and  also  on  bags  used  exclusively  for 
packing  superphosphates. 

In  connection  with  the  increasing  use  of  artificial  manure  in  Russia,  it  should  be 
of  interest  to  American  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders  to  give  greater  attention 
to  the  Russian  market.  A  few  American  spreaders  are  used  in  Russia,  but  they  have 
the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  complicated  and  troublesome  to  keep  in  working 
condition. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

PAPER  IMPORTED  INTO  ARGENTINE. 

There  is  an  undoubted  opportunity  for  British  manufacturers  to  obtain  possession 
of  this  important  trade,  which  has  hitherto  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  Germans. 
Local  factories  are  unable  to  meet  the  demand  and  the  duties  on  various  classes  of 
imported  paper  have  recently  been  lowered,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  local  interests, 
in  order  to  encourage  importation.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  high 
quality — apart  from  standard  qualities  for  printing,  etc. — is  not  so  essential  as  low 
cost.  Complaints  have  been  made  .about  methods  of  packing  high-class  English  art 
paper.  The  German  modus  operandi  has  been  to  encourage  a  small  trader  to  set  up 
his  own  printing  press,  which  they  supply  on  ridiculously  easy  credit  terms  on  condi- 
tion that  all  paper  is  bought  from  them.  In  many  cases  the  machinery  reverts  to 
them  through  inability  to  keep  up  payments  and  then  is  re-sold  to  the  next  victim  on 
similar  conditions.  The  secretary  of  the  local  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Calle 
Sarmiento  643)  has  prepared  notes  on  the  subject  of  the  requirements  of  the  customer. 
It  is  stated  that  "  German  travellers  showed  great  willingness  and  ability  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  their  customers  down  to  the  smallest  detail."  German  firms  also  supply 
catalogues  and  excellent  advertising  and  descriptive  matter  in  Spanish.  The  supply 
of  samples,  too,  is  another  point  in  which  the  Germans  have  learned  the  wisdom  of 
concession  to  local  custom  and  demand. — (The  PapermaJcer.) 

THE  POTASH  FAMINE. 

The  locking  up  of  the  main  supply  of  the  world's  manurial  potash,  the  Strass- 
furst  deposits  of  North  Germany,  has  'brought  about  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
potash  famine  in  manurial  circles,  and  compensatory  sources  have  been  looked  for 
far  and  wide,  with,  it  may  be  said,  at  present  little  success. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  German  syndicate  controlling  the  potash 
beds  sold  in  1913  potash  to  the  value  of  £96,000,000,  and  in  1914  this  amount  would 
have  been  largely  exceeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  war. 

Potash  is  a  constituent  of  vegetation;  in  fact,  it  owes  its  name  to  the  ashes  of 
the  wood  over  which  the  pot  was  hung  or  placed  in  the  times  of  primitive  cookery, 
but  to  exploit  and  burn  large  areas  of  woodland  for  the  sake  of  the  potash  it  contains 
would  be  a  wasteful  project,  costly  both  as  regards  the  potash  and  the  future  of  agri- 
culture. Most  rocks  also  contain  potash,  but  it  is  only  the  slow  decomposition  of 
these  by  natural  agents  which  can  liberate  it  for  practical  purposes. 

A  natural  source  of  potash  which  promises  well  exists  in  California,  where  there 
are  lake  deposits  said  to  contain  five  million  and  upwards  tons  of  potash  compounds 
suitable*  for  manurial  purposes.  But  although  much  money  has  been  spent  in 
development,  the  project  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  fact,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  supply  in  the  world  immediately  available  to  take  the  place  of  the  German  potash. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  in  West  Indian  agriculture  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  conserve  the  potash  of  the  crops.  The  sugar  cane,  cacao, 
eocoanuts,  and  cotton  all  require  potash.  As  regards  the  sugar  cane,  the  megass  ashes 
should  be  collected  and  carefully  distributed  over  the  cultivation.  The  lees  from  the 
distilling  also  should  be  allowed  to  evaporate  and  the  residues  added  to  the  soil. 
With  the  other  crops,  all  decayed  leaves  and  vegetation  should  be  used  for  mulching 
purposes,  and  not  an  atom  of  the  crop  which  is  not  shipped  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  cultivation. 
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Further — and  this,  of  course,  applies  to  soils  which  contain  a  sufficiency  of 
potash,  even  if  not  in  a  readily  available  form,  green  crops  should  be  grown  where 
these  will  grow,  and  lightly  dug  into  the  soil.  In  this  way  the  latent  potash  power 
of  the  soil  will  be  developed  and  utilized. 

The  present  situation  tends  to  the  thought  that  if  our  agriculturists  are  careful 
to  re-utilize  every  ounce  of  potash  of  the  crops,  which  they  can  do,  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  is  shipped  in  the  form  of  the  ultimate  product,  and  at  the  same  time 
compensate  for  unavoidable  waste  of  available  potash  in  the  way  of  drainage,  etc.,  by 
the  judicious  growth  of  green  crops,  there  would  be  little  need  for  potash  manures. 
There  are  very  few  soils  which  do  not  contain  enough  potash  in  some  form  for  a  very 
long  period  of  cultivation,  and  the  amount  of  potash  required  to  be  added  should  be 
small.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  modern  agriculture  to  draw  from  the  outside 
for  plant  food,  rather  than  to  look  to  the  soil  to  give  it.  The  present  potash  famine 
may  therefore  be  of  very  great  service  to  agriculture  by  compelling  the  cultivator  to 
bring  up  his  plants  on  nutriment  from  the  soil,  instead  of  by  the  feeding  bottle  of 
modern  manuring. — (The  West  India  Committee  Circular.) 

MARKET  FOR  WOODS  IN  GREECE. 

There  is  a  sharp  demand  for  woods  of  various  kinds  on  the  Grecian  markets, 
owing  to  the  complete  cutting  off  for  the  time  of  the  usual  sources  of  supply  in 
Europe.  I 

Importers  have  already  placed  considerable  orders  in  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  the  first  orders  have  arrived.  The  American  woods  have  proved  so  satis- 
factory, so  far  as  they  have  thus  far  reached  this  market,  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  they  will  be  able  to  take  and  hold  the  market  even  after  the  return  of 
normal  conditions. 

A  serious  handicap  to  the  promotion  of  American  woods  just  now,  however,  is 
the  almost  complete  ignorance  of  these  woods  on  the  part  of  the  local  markets.  Until 
the  recent  importations,  American  woods'  were  absolutely  unknown  here.  American 
exporters  often  quote  to  importers  "  gum,"  "  red  gum,"  "  hardwood,"  "  oak,"  "  high- 
land spruce,"  and  similar  terms.  These  terms  mean  nothing  definite  to  importers  here; 
and  they  are  consequently  in  great  uncertainty  often  as  to  whether  the  wood  quoted 
will  actually  meet  the  needs  of  the  trade  in  its  various  lines. 

The  import  trade  of  this  district  in  woods  is  important  enough  to  justify  Ameri- 
can firms  in  taking  careful  steps  to  secure  and  hold  it.  It  is  suggested  that  interested 
firms  send  samples  of  their  several  woods  as  indicated  below,  each  sample  clearl> 
marked  with  the  commercial  name  of  the  wood.  Samples  should  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  wood;  say,  2  inches  wide,  12  inches  long,  and  J-inch  thick. 
The  samples  can  be  sent  by  parcel  post  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound,  the  parcels 
limited  to  11  pounds  each.    The  woods  in  chief  demand  here  are: — 

For  currant  cases:  Spruce,  white  pine. 

For  building  materials:  Spruce,  pitch-pine. 

For  currant  barrels:  Beech,  white  oak,  probably  gums. 

For  olives,  oil,  and  wine  barrels:  White  oak. 

For  furniture  making:  Walnuts,  oaks,  maples,  pitch-pine. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  consumption  is  for  currant  cases,  building,  and 
currant  barrels.    A  very  small  part  is  for  furniture  making. 

All  samples  received  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Patraa 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  they  can  be  freely  examined  at  all  times. 
In  this  way  local  importers  will  be  able  to  determine  just  whal  sort  of  American  wood 
they  wish  to  order.  The  import  trade  of  the  district  in  wood-  involves  annually 
$000,000  to  $800,000.—  (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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ADVERTISING  IN  RUSSIA. 

1  he  following  information  regarding  advertising  in  Eussia  has  been  extracted  from 
:i  foreign  Consular  Report,  dealing  with  trade  in  Petrograd: — 

Advertising  in  Russia  is  not  so  universal  or  well  organized  as  in  the  countries  of 
\\  estern  Europe,  and  the  various  methods  of  advertising  usual  in  the  latter  are  not  in 
genera]  use  in  Russia.  The  commonest  of  all  advertisements  are  those  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals ;  next  come  posters  and  notice  boards;  then  printed  leaflets,  which  are 
i  i  Losed  with  newspapers,  or  delivered  from  house  to  house,  or  given  away  in  the  streets. 
In  the  largest  towns,  flashlight  advertisements  appear.  In  country  districts  advertising 
is  practiced  but  little,  and  in  small  towns  it  plays  no  important  part. 

Advertisements  .in  newspapers  in  Eussia  do  not  obtain  a  very  wide  publicity, 
because  the  circle  of  readers  is  limited.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
has  indeed  much  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  but  the  number  of  subscribers  and 
readers  is  still  small  as  compared  with  western  countries. 

Altogether  there  are  published  in  Eussia  about  2,000  periodicals,  of  which  about 
850  are  political,  225  religious,  130  medical,  186  agricultural,  and  140  deal  with  trade 
and  industry. 

About  1,585  periodicals  are  published  in  Eussian,  234  in  Polish,  65  in  German,  47 
in  Lettish,  45  in  Esthonian,  31  in  Hebrew,  6  in  French,  and  others  in  Chinese,  Mongol, 
etc.    German,  French  and  English  occur  occasionally  in  the  polyglot  periodicals. 

The  largest  number  of  periodicals  are  published  in  Petrograd,  namely,  531.  Then 
follow  Moscow  with  208,  Warsaw  204,  Kiev  69,  Eiga  59,  Odessa  58,  and  Tiflis  44.  The 
circulation  of  the  separate  papers  cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  more  widely  read  have  not,  necessarily,  the  largest  circulation.  Circulations 
of  30,000  copies  count  as  large. 

The  contents  of  the  advertisements  are  very  varied.  Places  of  amusement  head  the 
list,  followed  by  advertisements  of  exhibitions,  philanthropic  establishments,  hotels, 
shipping  lines,  banks,  factories,  merchants,  and  traders  of  all  sorts,  etc.  Advertisement;- 
of  foreign  firms  seldom  appear  in  the  daily  press;  very  rarely  the  advertisement  of  a 
toilet  article  or  of  a  chocolate  factory  appears.  The  most  widely  read  papers  have 
from  lh  to  2  pages  of  advertisements.  The  trade  papers  also  have  advertisements,  but 
not  a  great  number.  The  covers  of  these  papers  are  generally  printed  with  advertise- 
ments, and  also  two  pages  at  the  end,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  are  only  a  few  advertisements 
which  take  up  a  proportionately  large  space.  It  is  in  these  trade  papers,  rather  than 
in  the  daily  press,  that  foreign  firms  advertise. 

Advertisements  occur  more  frequently  in  the  official  railway  time  table.  On  a  feu- 
sheets  at  the  beginning  are  advertisements  of  works,  baths,  banks,  hotels,  etc.,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  book  are  38  pages  of  advertisements  of  hotels  of  all  grades.  Some  insur- 
ance companies  also  advertise  in  the  time  table.  The  Petrograd  Directory  has  an  even 
greater  proportion  of  advertisements. 

The  charges  for  advertisements  vary  considerably.  In  the  daily  papers  from  20 
copecks  (5d.)  to  2  roubles  (4s.  2d.)  are  paid  for  a  line  of  brevier  type.  The  prices  of 
advertisements  in  trade  journals  are  sometimes  higher  than  these. 

Placard  advertisements  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  for  the  most  part  are  made 
of  paper,  but  wood  and  tin  plate  are  also  used  for  durable  placards.  This  method  of 
advertising  is  employed  chiefly  by  theatres,  places  of  amusement,  exhibitions,  etc., 
and  also  by  trading  firms.  Placards  are  found  on  railway  stations,  quays  and  hotels, 
and  on  house  walls  in  Petrograd.  Equally  common  is  advertising  on  buildings  and 
hoardings. 

In  railway  carriages  and  tramcars  there  are  no  advertising  placards. 
The  erection  of  wooden  hoardings  in  proximity  to  railways  occurs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns,  especially  Petrograd,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  in  other  countries. 
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The  sending  of  advertising  leaflets  through  the  post,  or  distributing  them  in  the^ 
streets,  or  the  carrying  of  placards  in  the  streets  does  take  place  in  Petrograd  to  a  , 
moderate  extent,  as  in  other  Russian  towns,  but  these  methods  of  advertising  mainly 
concern  places  of  entertainment.    The  methods  of  advertising  by  announcements 
enclosed  with  newspapers  or  leaflets  sent  to  houses  by  post  are  hardly  ever  used  by 
foreign  firms. 

Advertisements  on  theatre  curtains,  either  printed  on  the  curtain  or  produced  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern,  are  made  use  of  in  Petrograd  and  in  some  other  Russian 
towns.  This  method,  however,  is  followed  exclusively  by  local  Russian  firms.  Flash- 
light signs  are  beginning  to  be  used  as  an  advertising  medium,  as  is  also  the  cinemato- 
graph.— (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal). 

JAPANESE  RICE  CROP. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama  has  forwarded  to  the  Department 
the  following  information  on  the  rice  crop  in  Japan : — 

After  the  transplanting  of  the  rice  the  weather  was  rather  cool,  but  after  the1 
middle  of  July  weather  conditions  were  very  favourable,  and  although  in  August 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  cloudy  weather,  the  temperature  was  high.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  damage  by  insects  was  more  severe  than  in  previous  years,  the  crop 
all  over  the  country  promises  well,  and  on  the  27th  August,  i.e.,  before  the  210th: 
day,  the  crop  was  estimated  at  57,686,525  koku,  or  an  increase  of  680,317  koku,  or 
1-2  per  cent  over  last  year,  and  an  increase  of  6,374,172  koku  or  12-4  per  c<  nt  over 
an  average  year. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  rice  crops  in  previous  years: — 


Koku.. 

1905   38,172,56(T 

1906   46,302,530 

1907   49,052,065 

1908   51,933,893 

1909   52,437,662 

1910   46,633,376 

1911   51,712,433 

1912   50,222,509 

1913   50,255,267 

1914   57,006,208 

1915  (estimate)  57,686,525 

(average  crop)  51,312,353 


1  koku  =  4-96005  bushels. 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES  FOR  CUBA. 

In  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  throughout  this  district  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  electrical  supplies  and  apparatus  of  various  kinds.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  interior  of  the  district,  where  many  improvements  are  being  made  on 
sugar  plantations  and  new  mills  are  being  erected.  Further,  all  cities  of  any  size 
within  this  district  are  supplied  with  electric  lights,  and  the  plants  are,  in  general, 
sufficiently  large  to  furnish  current  for  other  purposes. 

For  several  years  the  United  States  has  dominated  the  Cuban  market  in  this 
particular  line  of  goods,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  business  may  be 
considerably  augmented  now.  [In  the  fiscal  year  1914  the  United  States  exported  to 
all  Cuba  $1,222,914  worth  of  electrical  machinery,  appliances,  and  instruments;  in 
1915  the  shipments  fell  some  $250,000  below  this,  the  exact  figure  being  $973,177, 
made  up  of:  Batteries,  $43,0'84;  dynamos  or  generators,  $34,6*59;  fans,  $  I  7,2  19 ;  insu- 
lated wire  and  cables,  $1W{,()2(5;  interior  wiring  supplies,  <>tc,  including  fixtures, 
$119,350;  arc  lamps,  $2,107;  incandescent  lamps  carbon  Klamerft,  $6,081;  metal 
filament,  $74,106;  meters  and  other  measuring  instruments,  $57,657;  motors,  $136,418; 
static  transformers,  $15,779;  telegraph  instruments,  including  wireless  apparatus. 
$548;  telephones,  $7<;,<)79;  all  other,  $211,213.] 
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There  is  .a  steady  call  for  ordinary  electrical  supplies  such  as  are  in  general  use, 
and  an  excellent  opportunity  presents  itself  to  create  a  demand  for  various  kinds 
which  are  popular  and  of  more  recent  development.  Meters  of  alternating-current 
types  and  also  transformers  for  lighting  and  power  purposes  are  in  use  here,  but  such 
supplies  are  purchased  direct  from  the  United  States  and  are  not  carried  in  stock 
by  any  of  the  local  dealers. 

The  capacity  of  the  Santiago  plant  is  2,300  kilowatts  alternating  current  and 
S00  kilowatts  direct.  On  the  alternating  current,  the  frequency  of  cycles  is  60; 
phases  usually  used  for  motors,  3;  and  the  voltage  110  and  220.  The  street  railway 
voltage  is  550  direct  current. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports. ) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Waek  ending  Sept.  24,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

25,421 
10,463 
38,262 
20,354 
9,121 
3,^78 
16,126 
12,195 
10,567 

87,969 
871 
20,086 

Flax. 

Bushel8. 

822 
60,169 
98,889 

206,701 
59,654 

152,480 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

292,428 
285,697 
413,968 
441.238 
439,123 
415,074 
366,665 
163,816 
116,361 

830,715 
6,030 
410,527 

4,181,642 

Bushels. 

7,980 
17,810 
20,604 
12,043 
30,703 
19,254 

5,973 
16,414 
11,136 

31,841 
5,152 
45,054 

Bushe  s. 

326.651 
374,139 
571,723 
473,635 
685,648 
497,660 
388,764 
344,905 
138,064 

1,180,295 
40,360 
534,951 

Port  Arthur — 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

229,770 
28,307 
59,284 

223,964 

255,113 

896,076 
612 

5,556,795 

2,558 
39,200 

260 

344 

2,558 
40,416 

4i,758 

260 

344 

«12 

42,974 

42,250 
1,659 

42,250 
1,659 

97,128 
10,116 
22,185 

27,010 
193,382 

62,205 
495,864 
4S,183 
8,432 

1,008,414 

Midland- 

12,347 
tl0,075 
18,575 

45,185 
41 
3,610 

39,596 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

27,010 
24,957 

145,970 

13,535 

8,920 

Montreal- 

No.  2  .  . 

409,104 
1,155 
3,509 

46,508 
18,158 
4,923 

40,252 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. .  . 
West  St.  John,  N.B  

28,870 

670,779 

205,061 

53,787 

f  |10,075 
t  68,712 

4,894,179 

429,285 

309,244 

/      1 10,075 
\  965,400 

6,608,183 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 

September  24,  1915. 


Cxradea . 

I  errmnals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
^levators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals 

Wheat—  Grades. 

Bushels. 

480,167 
2,158,020 
586,013 
232,596 
42,082 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

24,969 
277,173 
222,334 

37,322 
72 

Bushels. 

505,136 
2,467,987 
813,944 
270,048 
42,266 

794,798 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  

32,794 
5,597 
130 
112 

No.  6   

3^125 

Other  

682,764 

108,909 

Oats —  Grades. 

No.  1  C.W.  

4,181,642 

41,758 

670,779 

4,894,179 

145 
70,559 
27,625 
4,205 

145 
101,500 
38,726 
4,205 
43,027 
47,078 
194,604 

No.  3      v.  :  

30,941 
11,101 

E~  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

80 
180 

42,947 
46,898 
73,174 

No.  2  m   

Other  

121,430 

Totals,  Oats   

barley —  Grades. 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

223,964 

260 

205,061 

429,285 

139,208 
56,231 
1,420 
21,904 
90,481 

No.  3  C.W...     

No.  4  C.W  

96,397 
46,180 
1,420 
21,072 
90,044 

281 
63 

42,530 
9,988 

Feed  

832 
437 

Flax —  Grades. 

No.  1  N.W.C  

No. 2  aw;.:  

255,113 

344 

53,787 

309,244 

662,566 
205,666 
10,528 

14 

47,445 

710,025 
205,666 
16,698 

33,011 

No.  3  C.W  

598 

5,572 

17,316 

15,695 

Totals,  Flax  

896,076 

612 

68,712 
10,075 

965,400 
10,075 

5,556,795 

42,974 

1,008,414 

6,608,183 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  SirEitBRooKE, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambrr 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1062.  Spectacle  lenses,  frames  and  rimless  mounts. — A  firm  of  dispensing 
opticians  in  Manchester  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manul'-  cturers  of 
ordinary  spectacle  lenses  and  all  kinds  of  spectacle  frames  and  rimless  ^mounts. 

1063.  Blankets. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  cotton  blankets  are  asked  to  corre- 
spond with  a  St.  John's  firm. 

1064.  Meats. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  for  business  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  hams,  bacon  and  tinned  meats. 

1065.  Medicinal  plants,  barks,  etc. — The  representative  of  an  English  firm  at 
present  in  Vancouver,  but  shortly  returning  to  London,  desires  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  medicinal  plants,  barks,  etc. 

1066.  Toys,  dolls,  etc. — An  English  firm  desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  supply  them  with  leading  novelties  in  toys,  dolls,  etc.,  suitable 
for  the  coming  Christmas  season.  They  do  a  cash  trade  and  are  open  to  take  up  an 
agency  for  Canadian  goods.    Illustrated  catalogues  with  prices  are  desired. 

1067.  Enamelledware. — A  firm  of  hardware  merchants  in  the  south  of  England 
desires  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  enamelledwaro. 

1068.  Bentwood  chairs. — A  Midlands  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  bentwood  chairs. 

1069.  Dry  mechanical  wood  pulp.  — A  paper  manufacturing  company  near  Leu- 
don  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dry  mechanical  wood  pulp 
who  ship  direct  and  not  through  resident  agents. 

1070.  Hams. — A  firm  of  merchants  and  agents  in  Havre,  France,  are  desirous  "f 
getting  into  correspondence  with  Canadian  packers  of  small  hams,  which  tiny  are 
prepared  to  purchase  outright,  or  handle  on  a  purely  commission  basis.  Quotations 
preferably  c.i.f.  Havre. 
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1071.  Ironmongers'  supplies. — A  British  firm  inquires  for  bolts  and  nuts,  wire 
nails  and  screws.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

1072.  Hay. — A  British  municipality  is  open  to  receive  quotations  on  Canadian 
hay  delivered  Birmingham. 

1073.  Hardware  and  wood  handles. — An  English  firm  is  open  to  purchase  all 
kinds  of  hardware  on  a  cash  basis.  Catalogues  should  bs  sent  and  prices  must  be 
delivered  Birmingham.  They  also  desire  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  wood  handles. 

1074.  Household  utensils,  ironmongery,  wooden  handles. — A  British  firm  would 
like  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of  the  following  articles:  All  kinds  for  domestic  use 
made  of  wood,  tin  or  iron ;  mechanics  hand  tools ;  wire  nails ;  nuts  and  bolts ;  wooden 
handles.    Prices  should  be  delivered  Birmingham. 

1075.  Ironmongers'  supplies. — A  firm  in  England  is  in  the  market  for  the  follow- 
ing: Stamped  steel  butts,  stamped  steel  blackflaps,  bolts  and  nuts,  wire  nails,  tower 
pincers,  all  kinds  of  plyers,  washboards,  all  sorts  of  enamelware,  tee  hinges,  all  kinds 
of  cycle  goods,  wrenches,  cycle  bells,  hand  bells  and  cycle  pumps,  etc.  Prices  must  be 
delivered  Birmingham. 

1076.  Pianos. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  consider  catalogues  and  prices  of 
pianos  of  cheap  grade  particularly.   Prices  must  be  delivered  Leicester. 

1077.  Pianos. — A  British  firm  inquires  for  lists  and  quotations  of  Canadian  piano- 
forte manufacturers  making  a  specialty  of  models  for  the  English  market. 

1078.  Pianos. — A  firm  in  England  already  importing  Canadian  higher  grade 
pianos  is  open  to  purchase  a  cheaper  grade  in  addition,  which  would  sell  at  about  $100. 
Prices  should  be  delivered  Liverpool. 

1079.  Pianos. — An  English  firm  is  open  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
cheap  grade  pianoforte. 

1080.  Pianos. — A  British  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  who  could 
supply  two  pianos  weekly  of  the  cheapest  grade  possible. 

1081.  Ironmongery,  wooden  handles. — A  firm  in  England  inquires  for  all  kinds 
of  tools,  wire  nails,  nuts  and  bolts,  wire  netting,  etc.  They  are  also  in  a  position  to 
purchase  large  quantities  of  miners'  pick  handles,  manure  forks,  hay  forks,  etc,  Prices 
must  include  delivery  at  Chesterfield. 

1082.  Rope  and  string. — A  British  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  samples  and 
prices  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

1083.  Press  buttons. — A  Birmingham  firm  can  place  large  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
press  buttons.  (Samples  can  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.)    Prices  should  include  delivery  Birmingham. 

1084.  Brass  rods. — A  British  firm  inquires  for  high-speed  brass  rods  for  military 
purposes.    Full  particulars  required  and  prices  should  include  delivery  Birmingham. 

1085.  Weaving  wire. — A  firm  in  England  is  in  the  market  for  weaving  wire. 
(Samples  can  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 
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1086.  Washers  and  rivets,  fencing  wire,  brass  and  copper  goods. — A  firm  in  Birm- 
ingham inquires  for  copper  washers  and  rivets.  Samples  should  be  sent  with  prices 
delivered  c.i.f.  Birmingham.  They  are  also  in  the  market  for  galvanized  wire  netting 
for  poultry  runs,  in  rolls  50  yards  by  1  yard.  (Prices  must  include  delivery  Liver- 
pool) and  brass  and  copper  sheets  and  brass  and  copper  wire.  Full  particulars  and 
samples  requested.  Prices  delivered  Birmingham  or  Liverpool  The  brass  sheets  should 
be  polished  one  side.    Size,  4  feet  by  2  inches,  28  and  30  w.g. 

1087.  Steel  sheets. — A  British  firm  can  buy  large  quantities  of  steel  sheets,  30 
inches  by  21  inches,  various  thicknesses,  nickelled  one  side.  (Samples  can  be  seen  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 

1088.  Webbing1. — An  English  firm  is  open  to  purchase  webbing  for  chair  bottoms. 
Prices  delivered  Liverpool.  (Sample  can  be  seen  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.) 

1089.  Hemp,  twine,  etc. — A  British  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  any  Canadian 
firm  in  a  position  to  offer  hemp,  jute  and  cotton  twines,  jute  covered  cords.  Manila 
cords,  plain  and  coloured  Hessians  and  tarpaulins.  Samples  must  be  sent  with  prices 
delivered  Liverpool  or  Bristol.    State  earliest  delivery. 

1090.  Wire  nails. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  submits  the  following  specification. 
Canadian  manufacturers  please  quote  lowest  prices  and  best  export  cash  terms  c.i.f. 
Penang  for: — 

Four  shipments  at  250;  1,000  kegs  best  round  wire  nails  with  flat  chequered  heads 
each  keg  to  contain  45  pounds  made  up  into  25  packets.  Kegs  to  be  made  as  large  as 
possible  and  with  iron  hoops. 

Sizes:    U     2     2£     3     4     5     6  inches. 


Gauge:  12    10    9     7     6     5  3 


40    60    60    40    20    15    15  —  250  kegs. 
Please  state  earliest  delivery  first  lot. 

1091.  Pitprops. — A  Welsh  firm  is  open  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  pitprops. 
Specification:  5  feet  by  2&  inches  to  5  inches;  5£  feet  by  2-£  inches  to  5  inches;  6 
feet  by  2£  inches  to  6  inches;  6£  feet  by  2^  inches  to  6  inches;  9  feet  by  2£  feet  to 
6  inches. 

The  proportions  of  lengths  should  be  about  the  following:  200  fathoms,  5  feet; 
100  fathoms,  5|  feet;  300  fathoms,  6  feet;  400  fathoms,  6£  feet;  200  fathoms,  9  feet. 
There  is  only  one  quality  in  demand  and  that  is  the  best.  Props  of  course  are  not 
graded  but  they  must  be  of  good  sound  merchantable  quality,  fully  barked,  cut  square 
at  both  ends,  straight  and  all  fir  or  spruce. 

1092.  Accumulators,  screws  and  bulls-eyes. — A  Birmingham  linn  is  open  to  pur- 
chase 200,000  accumulators  for  pocket-flash  lamps.  They  are  also  in  a  position  to  buy 
yearly  300,000  gross  of  brass  and  iron- wood  screws  principally  J-inch  by  4-inch  round 
heads  (samples  should  be  submitted;  prices  delivered  Liverpool)  and  are  prepared  to 
place  orders  for  large  quantities  of  glass  bulls-eyes  for  pocket-Hash  Lamps. 

109:5.  Brass  globe  holders.  A  firm  in  England  can  place  an  order  for  one  million 
brass  electric  globe  holders.  Quotations  should  include  delivery  Birmingham. 
(Samples  can  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 
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L094.  Optical  goods. — A  Rotterdam  optician  wishes  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  optical  lenses,  frames  of  alumnico,  gold-filled,  real 
gold,  all  for  spectacle  and  eye  glasses,  cases  for  spectacles  and  eye  glasses,  with  a  view 
to  opening  up  a  connection  in  the  future. 

L095.  British  Columbia  red  cedar. — An  Amsterdam  firm  of  lumber  importers  are 
anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  British  Columbia  red  cedar. 
They  will  be  glad  to  know  in  what  dimensions  and  assortments  this  wood  can  be 
delivered,  and  to  receive  prices. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade:— 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    Genera]  Tra<le 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France. 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  Gritish  Consul  General. 

India : 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom, 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address.  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street. 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Addre*M. 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,   Port   of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahama* 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 


W.  L  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  EnKland.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  October  11,  1915.  No.  611. 

RUSSIA. 

Retort  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just) 

Victoria,  September  17,  1915. 
EASTERN  SIBERIA. 

Erom  Irkutsk  eastwards,  the  continuity  of  Russian  territory  to  the  Pacific  suffers 
by  the  intrusive  mass  of  northern  Manchuria,  which  thrusts  the  frontier  far  to  the 
north.  The  trans-Siberian  railway  is  thereby  forced  to  take  .a  circuitous  route  in  <  rder 
to  reach  the  coast  over  Russian  soil.  This  portion  of  the  line  (the  Amur  railway, 
now  all  but  finished)  will  open  up  rich  agricultural,  mineral  and  forest  regions.  The 
direct  communication  with  Vladivostok  is  across  Manchuria  by  the  Manchurian  rail- 
way, which  is  leased  by  and  under  the  military  control  of  the  Russian  Government. 

Eastern  Siberia  has  a  population  of  nearly  two  million,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
are  located  in  the  Maritime  and  Amur  provinces.  Systematic  colonization,  under 
Government  direction,  has  already  done  much  to  create  the  foundation  of  permanent 
settlement,  which  must  precede  any  successful  opening  up  of  the  country's  natural 
resources. 

Geographical  position  is  also  largely  responsible  for  rendering  the  trade  position 
in  Eastern  Siberia  subject  to  foreign  influences,  by  way  of  the  Pacific  coast,  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  These  influences,  hitherto  chiefly 
European,  and  German  at  that,  may  be  expected  to  undergo  changes  and  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  North  American  contact,  notably  from  the  eastern,  industrial  portion 
of  that  continent.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  opening  up  of  the  Panama  canal,  the 
new  economic  factor,  which  Canada  enjoys  on  equal  terms  with  her  American  neigh- 
bour. 

VLADIVOSTOK. 

An  evidence  of  this  influence  is  the  harbour  of  Vladivostok,  crowded  with  vessels  up 
to  18,000  tons,  which  have  passed  through  the  canal.  The  significance  to  Russia  of  the 
port  of  Vladivostok  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  attracted  much  attention  to 
Eastern  Siberia,  and  to  the  trade  opportunities  in  that  market.  The  interest  thus 
aroused  is  not  likely  to  disappear  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Russian  Government 
moreover  has  made  provision  for  the  improvement  of  Vladivostok,  together  with  other 
ports  on  the  coast,  and  for  steamship  intercommunication,  including  a  service  on  the 
Amur  River.  The  relatively  liberal  tariff  policy  in  regard  to  Asiatic  Russia,  where,  as 
duty  is  free,  importation  of  a  large  range  of  articles  is  permitted,  presents  another 
favourable  feature.  The  Imperial  Railway  Administration  have  also  recently  made  the 
important  decision  to  put  into  force,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  reduced  through  rates  on 
merchandise  shipped  on  through  bills  of  lading  via  Vladivostok  to  points  in  the 
interior. 
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SPECIAL   TRADING  FEATURES. 

The  special  features  of  the  trade  of  Eastern  Siberia  are  its  detachment  from 
exclusively  Russian  influences  and  traditions,  and  its  concentration  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  strong  firms,  technically  Eussian,  but  which  have  a  strong  foreign 
outlook,  owing-  to  the  geographical  situation  and  which  conform  generally  to  foreign 
business  methods.  The  largest  of  these  are  in  the  nature  of  departmental  stores,  with 
headquarters  at  Vladivostok,  Nikolsk,  Nikolaevsk,  Blagovestchensk,  Teya-Pristan, 
Strrtensk,  Nerchinsk,  Tchita,  Irkutsk,  etc.  They  all  do  both  a  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  and  act  frequently  as  contractors  for  large  undertakings,  public  and  private,  of 
a  varied  character.  Their  financial  strength  is  unquestioned.  These  firms  are 
gradually  being  supplemented  by  foreign  firms  carrying  specialties,  required  for  the 
development  of  the  country's  resources,  and  which  also  conduct  a  general  import  and 
export  trade  on  a  commission  basis.  Many  of  these  latter  were  German  and  have  now 
been  closed  up,  and  it  is  for  enterprising  firms  of  other  countries  to  replace  them,  and 
their  activities. 

RANGE  OF  IMPORTS. 

A  survey  of  the  range  of  imports  in  1909-1911  at  Russian  Pacific  points  is  sup- 
plied by  the  statistical  table  appended  at  the  end  of  this  report.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  trade  in  1913  was  on  a  much  more  extended  scale,  but  the  figures  are  not  yet 
obtainable. 

Interviews  with  the  leading  merchants,  and  an  inspection  of  the  larger  depart- 
mental stores,  would  seem  to  indicate  encouraging  prospects  for  Canadian  trade,  pro- 
vided business  is  handled  along  the  lines  which  have  been  already  suggested. 
Stocks  of  imported  articles  are  everywhere  low  and  the  necessity  of  replenishing  them 
is  urgent.  The  old  (German)  sources  of  supply  being  stopped,  there  is  every  desire 
to  trade  with  allied  countries,  which  are  able  to  supply  the  market  with  alternative 
products,  and  the  present  time,  therefore,  is  undoubtedly  opportune  for  investigating 
the  position,  and  creating  the  organization  for  closer  intercourse  in  this  section  of 
Russia. 

SUGGESTED  OPENINGS  FOR  CANADA. 

The  progressive  settlement  of  Eastern  Siberia  must  ensure  a  growing  demand  for 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  and  for  dairying  appliances,  flour  mill  equip- 
ment, ditching  and  stumping  machines,  pumps,  etc.  Stocks,  however,  must  be  carried 
at  the  chief  centres  so  that  the  local  dealer  can  display  them.  The  Colonization 
Department  is  the  largest  buyer  for  the  official  Depots,  which  are  maintained  in  the 
country  in  the  interests  of  the  settlers.  Saw-mill  machinery,  hitherto  mainly  obtained 
from  Germany,  is  a  considerable  commodity,  as  increased  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  exploitation  of  Siberian  forests.  Lumberman's  tools  could  also  probably  be  intro- 
duced with  success.  The  largest  firms  operate  free  technical  advisory  bureaus  which 
help  in  the  selling  of  all  kinds  of  machinery.  Hand  tools  have  a  large  general  sale; 
machine  tools  are  only  used  for  industrial  establishments  and  Government  works. 
Small  hardware  has  been  monopolized  hitherto  by  Germany,  but  certain  classes  of 
American  hardware  are  now  firmly  established,  such  as  locks,  hinges,  butts,  etc.  In 
axes  and  hatchets,  the  American  axe,  the  "  Collin's"  type,  is  preferred  to  the  Russian 
model.  Japanese  manufacturers  are  actively  canvassing  for  business  and  samples  of 
their  goods  are  being  offered  in  every  direction.  In  many  of  these  samples  the  quality 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  although  prices  are  low,  it  is  doubtful  on  the  whole3 
whether  this  competition  will  continue.  A  collection  of  samples  of  various  staple 
articles  is  being  obtained,  to  enable  Canadian  manufacturers  to  look  into  the 
question  of  producing  a  line  of  goods  as  regards  use  and  price,  suitable  for  the  East 
Siberian  market. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES. 

The  activity  of  the  building  trade  and  the  character  of  the  buildings  suggest 
openings  for  certain  Canadian  specialties,  including  metal  ceiling  plates,  metal  laths, 
galvanized  corrugated  canalization  sections,  electric  fittings  and  fans.  Moreover  light 
iron  shovels,  suitable  for  the  coolie  labourer,  and  miners'  shovels  of  a  local  pattern 
are  needed.  Another  article  for  which  there  is  a  market  are  steel  carriage  axles.  Cheap 
iron  bedsteads,  strung  with  a  wire  mattress,  supplied  hitherto  by  Germany,  is  in 
considerable  demand  but  is  now  in  short  supply.  Sewing  machines,  wnich  came  from 
the  same  country,  are  wanted,  as  also  are  domestic  labour  saving  appliances,  such  as 
wringers  and  washing  machines,  freezing  machines  (Swedish)  and  ice-boxes  (refriger- 
ators). Germany  previously  supplied  the  better  class  with  cooking  stoves  of  an  Ameri- 
can model  which  are  still  required.  Light  enamelled  ironware  is  also  purchased  in 
large  quantities. 

The  cheap  piano  (upright)  came  from  Germany  but  might  now  be  replaced  by 
Canadian  makes.    For  pipe  organs  there  is  no  demand. 

'Wire,  barbed  wire,  wire  nails,  are  all  to  a  large  extent  imported  and  the  Cana- 
dian article  is  favourably  known;  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets  are  also  considerable  items. 
Radiators  and  fittings  were  imported  by  German  agents,  who  kept  a  skilled  staff  for 
their  erection. 

LEATHER  GOODS. 

Leather  for  footwear  purposes  should  find  a  good  opening,  although  the  same  can- 
not be  said  of  carriage  leather.  The  former  should  be  packed  in  small  bales  to  avoid 
damage  in  transit,  and  the  hides  should  be  stamped  in  indelible  ink,  with  the  maker's 
name  and  with  the  quality  of  the  hides.  Light  boots  and  shoes  for  town  wear  are  in 
demand  and  the  American  shoe  is  gradually  superseding  those  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian manufacture.  White  deerskin  shoes  moreover  for  summer  wear  and  other 
varieties  with  white  canvas  or  drill  uppers  and  deerskin  sole  have  also  been  lately 
introduced  and  are  good  sellers.  Purchasers  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  reliable 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

PRINTING  PAPER,  PAINTS  AND  DRUGS.. 

The  news  and  printing  paper  business  is  impossible  for  Canada  owing  to  the  high 
duty  and  the  competition  of  the  Russian  mills  in  the  Urals. 

^here  is  a  good  demand  for  paints,  which  must  be  unmixed,  the  importers  having 
their  own  mixing  mills.  Dry  copper  oxide  is  an  important  commodity,  which  comes 
mainly  from  France.  It  is  used  for  painting  roofs.  Red  and  white  lead,  zinc  white, 
acids  (sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  carbolic),  creosote,  carbonate  of  ammonia  for  aerated 
water,  the  chemical  ingredients  of  explosives,  and  calcium  carbide  are  also  saleable  in 
Russia. 

The  usual  range  of  drugs  are  in  great  demand,  and  the  items  pointed  out  should 
be  supplied  in  "  flakes,"  and  not  in  "  crystals.'' 

Tanning  materials  (e.g.,  hemlock  and  chestnut),  etc.,  are  also  wanted. 

THE  FRUIT  MARKET. 

With  regard  to  fruit,  the  importing  houses  in  Vladivostok  spoke  encouragingly 
of  the  opening  for  fresh  apples  and  pears  from  British  Columbia,  and  for  evaporated 
apples  in  rings  and  quarters.  Canned  (gallon)  apples  should  also  sell.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  regular  steamship  service,  maintained  by  the  Russian  Volunteer 
Fleet,  with  Vancouver,  a  satisfactory  trade  in  fruit  could  probably  be  built  up.  The 
market  lies  in  the  urban  centres  in  the  Maritime  and  Amur  provinces.  Those  districts 
are  too  remote  for  the  fruit  raised  in  Turkestan  and  the  Caucasus,  which  districts 
supply  Western  Siberia. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  bringing  these  preliminary  notes  to  a  conclusion,  the  writer  desires  to  add 
that  he  has  been  able  to  collect  a  good  deal  of  useful  commercial  information,  much 
of  which  would  not  be  desirable  to  publish  in  a  printed  report.  These  data,  however, 
can  bo  placed  in  the  usual  manner  at  the  service  of  those  who  are  interesting  them- 
selves  in  Russian  trade.  In  so  complex  a  matter  as  the  trade  of  a  country  of  the  size 
and  variety  of  Russia,  it  has  hardly  been  possible,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  visit,  to 
do  more  than  grasp  the  main  issues,  the  characteristics,  currents  and  conditions  of 
that  trade.  The  factors  operating  there  are  such  as  make  successful  and  satisfactory 
trailing  by  no  means  easy.  German  business  men  have  surmounted  the  difficulties  in 
ways  which  are  now  familiar,  and  it  is  for  Canadians  to  make  use  of  these  methods 
if  they  would  receive  good  results.  The  writer  would  insist  once  more  that  the  essen- 
tials to  success  are  trade-grouping,  with  carefully  selected  representatives,  Canadian 
and  local,  a  painstaking  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  market  and  the  idiosyncrasies, 
of  the  Russian  commercial  classes,  and  credit  facilities. 

I  cannot  close  without  recording  my  great  obligations  to  His  Majesty's  Consular 
Service  in  the  Russian  Empire,  for  their  unfailing  courtesy  and  for  the  valuable 
assistance  they  afforded  in  prosecuting  the  object  of  the  mission. 

APPENDIX. 


Comparative  Table  of  principal  articles  of  import  by  sea  from  foreign  countries  into 
Pacific  Ocean  ports  during  the  years  1909-11. 


Articles. 

li 

)09. 

1910, 

1911. 

Agricultural    machinery,  not 

782 

£20,642 

1,829 

£43,535 

2,124 

£52,586 

Almonds  and  nuts  *' 

685 

7,356 

1,022 

10,113 

918 

10,107 

Animal  fat  " 

1,250 

26,945 

1,566 

38,731 

1,864 

57,789 

2,959 

5,623 

1,526 

5,133 

3,223 

17,905 

Basket  and  plated  wares.  " 

576 

6,704 

1,160 

8,591 

1,092 

9,066 

33 

206 

14 

79 

273 

1,501 

Beer  and  stout  gal. 

5,791 

683 

17,404 

13,903 

36,285 

1,211 

Belting,  hemp  and  cotton,  tons. 

5 

269 

9 

1,053 

12 

1,517 

8 

58 

90 

1,617 

259 

4,220 

Boilers,  iron    and    steel,  and 

boilermakers'    work.  .tons. 

134 

3,434 

304 

6.844 

778 

12,210 

26 

9,001 

3 

2,028 

4 

3,212 

Cables,  ropes  and  twine,  vege- 

698 

19,958 

751 

21,609 

737 

24,745 

Cast-iron   wares  " 

774 

11,412 

1,020 

16,763 

1,939 

27,842 

Cattle  head. 

16,466 

72,473 

29,989 

129,926 

34,229 

131,275 

Ceramic  and  potter's  ware.  tons. 

268 

1,700 

172 

933 

485 

3,653 

Cereals  in  the  grain..    ..  " 

454 

2,430 

500 

3,091 

2,485 

14,685 

Children's    toys  cwt. 

30 

283 

3 

702 

4 

1,555 

25,602 

19,187 

35,563 

27,706 

77,556 

72,089 

58 

56 

205 

195 

354 

399 

486 

11,166 

570 

18,993 

808 

25,206 

Condiments,    e.g.,   soy,  pickle, 

S47 

2,898 

mustard,  truffles,  etc.  ..tons. 

610 

14,840 

777 

45,825 

52 

3,272 

54 

3,323 

58 

4,081 

Cosmetics  and  aromatic  sub- 

1,832 

3,650 

12 

4,526 

11 

9 

Cotton — 

112 

7.461 

Scutched  and  carded  . .  " 

71 

4,519 

89 

6,316 

26 

3,521 

17 

1,960 

28 

3,804 

9 

2,760 

Dynamo    electrical  machines 

6,037 

176 

9.431 

and  electro  motors.  .   .  .tons. 

79 

10,3S3 

93 

2,802 

36,831 

2,557 

56.9S1 

Electrical  switches,  commuta- 

tors    and     various  appli- 

8,400 

22 

3,387 

24 

5,630 

42 

Electrical  incandescent  lamps. 

3.S59 

tons. 

6 

Electric-technical  measuring 

4 

1.361 
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Comparative  Table  of  principal  articles  of  import  by  sea,  &c. — Continued. 


Articles.  1909.  1910.  1911. 


Fancy  and  toilet  articles.  " 

41 

1,560 

9 

4,061 

7 

3,517 

Fire-bricks  and  tiles..    ..  " 

582 

1,040 

1,514 

1,965 

3,249 

3,010 

Fish,  oysters,  etc  " 

81 

3,222 

63 

1,972 

108 

4,454 

Fishing  nets  " 

74 

7,231 

78 

7,649 

79 

9,038 

Flour  of  all  kinds  except 

4,483 

40,152 

333 

3,498 

1,259 

11  CCO 

ll.boZ 

Flour   mill  machinery    .  .  ** 

18 

500 

Fruits  and  berries,  fresh 

8,276 

0  O  K  97 

sZ.oZ  i 

ft  O  K  A 

y,oo4 

on  009 

Ofi  009 

2,755 

30,765 

3,425 

97  9  on 
O  1  ,0  zu 

9  m  q 
o.uiy 

^9  1  ^1 
0  0,100 

Hair  and  bristles  " 

13 

1,567 

1 

A  71 

4  1 1 

on 
z  u 

1   4  9  K 
1,400 

loU 

R  9K(\ 

0  vo 

20  224 

736 

30  967 

Harvesters,    reapers  and 

9  1 
0  1 

1  1  on 
1,1  zu 

00U 

19  7  A  a 

lo,  1  4y 

Iron — 

ICQ 

ioy 

987 
OS  < 

4QQ 

4y  y 

1  9  Q  7 

1 ,0  y  1 

9  no 
0  u  z 

Q97 

y  0  < 

Flat,  bar  and  assorted.  " 

4,bUs 

oft  9i  n 
O  U,0  4  u 

6  249 

49  K9A 

0  C9Q 

s.ozy 

£1  £.00 

0 1 , 0  z  u 

fiQ7 

3  250 

2  457 

1  R  1  93 
ID, 100 

4  917 
4,Z  1  1 

08  7K.Q 

Z8, 1  oy 

Sheet,   "i"    beams  and 

09  7(11 

6  499 

46  391 

o.u^y 

37  641 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures — 

Forged,     stamped  and 

1  4  R 
x  1  O 

9  RS9 

8  9  Q 

0  0  y 

1  7  78Q 
j.  1 ,  t  ey 

fins 
ou8 

11  999 
11,006 

Iron  not  otherwise  men- 

1   9  \  A 

9ft  Q  09 

oy.yzo 

1 ,0o  < 

98  481 
O  8,48  1 

9^99 
0,000 

74  74^ 

Knitted   wares  and  trim.- 

^      '   M 

26 

1  R  9  OS 

lO,0Z8 

1  9 

1 

3  703 

17 

7  092 

7 
1 

0  Do 

ft 

0 

1  686 

19 

2  758 

RQ 

o  y 

9  ns7 

1  H4 

4  9fi8 

1  ^3 
100 

5  577 

Locomotives   and  trollies, 

locomotive  steam  wagons. 

tons. 

9  0, 
0  v 

1    ft  Aft 

1 ,  y  uu 

0  y 

0  ncc 
z.Ubo 

0  n 
ZU 

1  con 
l,oy  u 

Machines    and  apparatus 

of  cast-iron,    iron  and 

KR1 

O  0  4 

01  099 
Z4,yoo 

coo 
oZZ 

14,800 

947 

Oft 

29,681 

Machines   and  apparatus, 

CAX 
o4  0 

14,070 

y  00 

33,2  <  4 

2,07o 

96,  <  08 

Z.Zlo 

40,(0  < 

9  0  7  a 

o,z  i  y 

01  0 1  /> 

8  1 , 8  J.  4 

0  777 

a,  ft  I 

d  07' 

04,8  I  O 

"       salted  and  smoked, 

and   sausages    .  .  ' 

9  91  9 

4  0  Q  1 

4,sy  1 

9  n 

oU 

7ft7 
<  U  1 

ft  7 

y  / 

3,134 

A   A  KK 
4,400 

1,708 

2,238 

a  a 
4b 

8  U3 

y  0 

1  017 

1,8  1  i 

66 

979 

10 

ooy 

1 7 
1  < 

90,  c. 
z  y  0 

9  n 
oU 

559 

0  1  Z 

1/1  7  07 
14,  i  Z  < 

341 

10,594 

287 

10,326 

 tt 

D 

1  44. 
14  4 

948 
Z  4  3 

o,b  I U 

o4o 

11,814 

Pipes  (metallic)  of  all  kinds. 

tons. 

A  9  0 

4  ZZ 

C  7  0  9 

b,  <  Zo 

836 

16,433 

1,174 

18,945 

oUl 

5,480 

214 

6,183 

214 

4,147 

0  9  7 
Zo  1 

1 1 .340 

319 

12,801 

593 

24,020 

1  C9 
loo 

A  f\K 

4Uo 

235 

868 

2,467 

7,843 

Pumps,  hand  and  fire ...  " 

1  1 

A  ft  0 

4  y  s 

44 

1,700 

76 

2,327 

C!r>  1  4-  " 

9Q  0  0  7 

zy  ,8  s  < 

75,000 

50,356 

1  A  £   O  9  ,1 

1 0o,zo4 

58,180 

113, S81 

Scythes,  shovels,  rakes,  etc.  ' 

9^.  q 

zoy 

ft  one 

837 

15,604 

955 

IS, 029 

901 

o  y  l 

OR  CftO 
^o,DU5 

189 

13,032 

380 

Oft    O  ft  ft 

Z  y ,  z  0  y 

1,283 

7,615 

1,679 

10,667 

2,028 

11,435 

bZ,Olo 

39,486 

11,380 

9,607 

26,913 

11,574 

Steam   engines  tons. 

1  9 
1  0 

7  ft  A 

i  U4 

36 

1,037 

134 

3.S74 

Steel — 

Assorted,  in  billets  and 

137 

<  28 

516 

2,870 

648 

3,200 

87 

£1  8 

1  9  0 
1  oZ 

940 

413 

3,000 

Tanning  materials    .  .    .  .  " 

13 

90 

55 

410 

135 

1.S68 

Threshing  machines..    ...  " 

69 

1,285 

Vegetable  oils  and  glycerine. 

tons. 

461 

1  1,969 

1,254 

29,203 

1,221 

32.8S3 

6,227 

35,460 

8,630 

36,230 

7,648 

36,081 

36 

2,246 

79 

3.239 

153 

6.5S2 

Winnowing  machines.  ..." 

2 

69 

36 

1.873 

Wire  nails  and  barbed  wire. 

tons. 

3,339 

4  7,33  4 

3,339 

47.334 

Wooden   manufactures    .  .  " 

1,327 

8,508 

401 

10,279 

337 

10,757 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  September  6,  1915. 

WAR  BUDGET. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  (Sir  Joseph  Ward)  has  recently  delivered  his  financial 
statement  to  Parliament.  It  was  generally  understood  that,  owing  to  the  war,  further 
taxation  would  have  to  be  imposed,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  to 
raise,  a  loan  locally. 

The  past  year's  revenue,  although  higher  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  did  not 
reach  the  amount  anticipated,  owing  chiefly  to  the  war  affecting  customs  and  rail- 
way receipts  adversely. 

CHANGED  CUSTOMS  AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

The  taxation  proposals  are  framed  to  yield  £2,037,600.  The  specific  increases  may 
be  stated  as  follows: — 

The  land  tax  is  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  50  per  cent  to  the  present  rates 
of  graduated  tax  on  country  lands. 

The  increase  in  the  income  tax  will  be  obtained  by  an  extension  of  the  existing 
schedule  of  graduated  rates  from  Is.  4d.  to  2s.,  which  rate  will  be  reached  at  £5,000, 
and  the  imposition  of  a  super-tax  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  to  the  sche- 
dule rates.  This  will  give  a  rate  varying  from  8d.  on  the  lower  taxable  incomes  to 
2s.  8d.  on  the  higher  ones. 

The  income  tax  is  to  apply  to  income  derived  from  land.  Five  per  cent  of  the 
capital  value  of  the  land  will  be  deducted  from  the  assessment  of  the  income,  and  an 
exemption  of  £300  will  also  be  allowed. 

War  tax  of  2^  per  cent  on  totalisator  dividends. 

The  initial  rate  on  telegrams  are  to  be  increased  by  2d.,  the  same  sum  to  be  added 
to  the  inland  charge  for  cablegrams ;  the  initial  charge  for  bureau  communications 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  are  to  be  6d.  for  both  subscribers  and  non-subscribers: 
the  war  tax  on  all  articles  posted,  except  newspapers,  is  one-halfpenny. 

The  railway  passenger  and  goods  rates  will  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  £360.000 
per  annum  by  the  raising  of  passenger  rates  by  eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  and 
goods  (excepting  timber)  by  10  per  cent. 

An  all-round  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  motor  cars. 

Bicycles,  which  have  hitherto  borne  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  if  British,  and  30  per 
cent  if  foreign,  will  be  reduced  to  the  same  rate  as  motor  cars,  with  the  same  condi- 
tions as  regards  enemy  countries. 

A  duty  of  4d.  per  gallon  on  motor  spirits  and  kerosene. 

Excise  beer,  which  has  hitherto  paid  3d.  per  gallon  by  means  of  stamps  attached 
to  the  casks  upon  delivery  from  the  brewery,  will  be  taxed  by  an  entirely  new  method. 
The  Government's  proposal  in  regard  to  the  beer  tax  alters  the  system  chiefly  to 
ensure  that  lighter  ales — that  is,  ales  with  less  alcohol  in  them — should  be  manufac- 
tured in  New  Zealand.  The  duty  will  be  assessed  on  the  quantity  and  with  respect 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  worts  pitched  for  fermentation.  The  worts  of  low  gravity 
will  pay  a  minimum  duty,  which  will  increase  with  each  unit  of  rise  in  gravity.  Spirits 
will  be  increased  from  16s.  per  proof  gallon  to  17s.  per  proof  gallon. 

An  excise  duty  of  Id.  per  gallon  on  all  non-alcoholic  beverages  to  be  defined. 

Duties  on  assessable  instruments  to  be  increased  by  25  per  cent. 
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Bank-note  duty  to  be  increased  from  15s.  per  cent  to  £1  per  cent. 
The  duty  on  bank  cheques  to  be  raised  from  Id.  to  2d. 
The  duty  on  receipts  to  be  raised  from  Id.  to  2d. 

Death  duties  are  to  be  extended  by  reducing  the  exemption  of  £20,000  for  each 
child  to  £5,000,  and  imposing  2  per  cent  on  successions  over  this  amount. 

A  stamp  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  mortgages  of  land;  on  release,  reconveyance,  or 
discharge  of  mortgage,  a  fixed  duty  of  10s. 

A  new  stamp  duty  on  all  sub-sales  of  property. 

NEW  AND  OLD  SCHEDULES  COMPARED. 


The  following  changes  in  the  customs  duties  have  been  outlined  by  resolutions 
passed  by  the  House.    Some  variations  may  be  made  before  the  Bill  is  passed : — 


Old  Rate  of  Duty. 

New  Rate  cf  Duty. 

New  Tariff  Heading. 

General 
Tariff. 

Pref. 
Surtax 
on  Foreign 
Goods. 

General 
Tariff. 

Pref. 
Surtax 
on  Foreign 
Goods. 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  and  the  like  vehicles,  including 
motor-cycles,  also  finished,  or  partly  finished  or 
machined  parts  of  the  same,  n.o.e.  side  cars  for 
motor-cycles. 

20%  ad.  val. 

1U  /Q   clLl  .    \  ell . 

10%  ad.  val. 

w  /c  a  a .  \  ai . 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  and  motor-cycles,  fittings  for, 
namely,  the  following  articles  when  not  plated, 
japanned,  enamelled,  or  varnished — namely, 
drop  forgings,  stampings,  steel  balls,  weldless 
steel  tubes  with  or  without  butted  ends,  wood  or 
metal  rims  (not  bored),  spokes,  forks,  stays, 
handle-bars,  and  seat-pillars,  unbuilt,  brackets 
shells,  fork  and  stay-ends,  fork-tips,  bridges, 
crowns  and  lugs. 

Free. 

20%  ad.  val. 

Free. 

10%  ad.  val. 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  and  motor-cyles,  fittings  for, 
namely,  rubber  tires,  pneumatic  rubber  tires, 
outside  covers  of  rubber,  and  inner  tubes. 

Free. 

Free. 

Gas  engines,  hot-air  engines,  and  oil-engines,  all  kinds 
and  including  engines  specially  suited  for  motor- 
cars or  motor  vehicles,  motor-cycles  or  flying- 
machines. 

Free. 

20%  ad.  val. 

10%  ad.  val. 

10%  ad.  val. 

Machinery,  electric  and  appliances — electric  genera- 
tors, and  electric  motors,  including  slide-rails 
therefor,  electric  lamps,  electric  transformers. 

10%  ad.  val. 

5%  ad.  val. 

10%  ad.  val. 

10%  ad.  val. 

Motor  vehicles,  for  road  traffic,  n.o.e.,  including  motor 
cars  and  motor  carriages. 

20%  ad.  val. 

10%  ad.  val. 

10% ad.  val. 

Materials  for  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  carts, 
drays  and  wagons,  and  motor  vehicles,  viz.: — 
rubber  tires,  pneumatic  rubber  tires, -outer  covers 
of  rubber,  and  inner  tubes. 

Free. 

Free. 

TIIH   MUKK   IMPORTANT  t  il  \Ni.l  S. 

It  will  be  observed  that  gas  engines,  hot-air  engines,  oil  engines,  and  motor  engines 
for  bicycles,  which  formerly  entered  free  if  from  British  countries,  are  asse»ed  under 
the  new  tariff  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  from  British  count  l  ies,  and  10  per  cent 
additional  preferential  if  from  foreign  countries. 
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The  duty  on  bicycles,  tricycles  and  like  vehicles  which  was  formerly  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  if  from  British  countries,  and  10  per  cent  additional  preferential  if  from 
foreign  countries,  has  been  reduced  to  10  per  cent  general,  and  10  per  cent  preferential 
surtax,  putting  them  on  the  same  footing  as  motor  cars  and  motor  vehicles. 

The  effect  of  the  Customs  changes  is  therefore  to  place  bicycles,  motor  bicycles, 
motor  cars,  motor  vehicles,  oil  engines,  gas  engines,  electric  generators,  electric  motors, 
electric  lamps  and  transformers  all  on  the  same  footing,  viz.:  10  per  cent  if  British, 
and  an  additional  10  per  cent  preferential  surtax  if  foreign.  Rubber  tires  for  either 
bicycles  or  motor  vehicles  will  enter  free  whether  attached  or  not. 

GOVERNMENT  RAISING  LOCAL  LOAN. 

The  bank  returns  for  the  June  quarter  show  an  excess  of  deposits  of  £5,221,579, 
thereby  indicating  an  excellent  supply  of  funds  in  hand.  The  Government  has  decided 
to  place  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  locally  at  4|  per  cent. 


GOVERNMENT  ADVANCES. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Advances  Office  has  been  issued  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1915,  and  shows  the  amount  out  in  loan  to  be  £12,491,154,  made  up  as 
follows : — 

Advances  to  Settlers  £  7,990,131 

Advances  to  Workers   2,402,759 

Advances  to  Local  Bodies   2,098,264 

Total  £  12,491,154 

The  net  profit  for  the  year  in  the  Settlers'  Division  was  £57,435.  The  Workers' 
Branch  shows  a  net  profit  of  £9,247 ;  and  the  Local  Bodies  Branch  shows  a  loss  of 
£18,879,  due  to  the  unremunerative  rate  of  interest  on  the  earlier  loans. 


IMPERIAL   PURCHASES   OF  MEAT. 

The  meat  purchased  and  shipped  from  New  Zealand  by  the  Imperial  Government 
Meat  Supply  Branch  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government  comprised  183,371  quar- 
ters of  beef;  1,385,899  carcasses  of  mutton;  and  2,032,326  carcasses  of  lamb.  The  quan- 
tity of  meat  in  store  on  August  14,  the  last  stock-taking,  was  1,6'60,907  carcasses,  but 
this  is  being  rapidly  reduced.  It  is  expected  that  nine  steamers  will  be  despatched 
during  the  month  of  September.    The  total  purchases  amount  to  £3,774,795. 

SHIPMENTS   BY   "  NIAGARA/'' 

The  following  are  the  principal  shipments  by  the  Niagara,  sailing  on  September 
7,  1915:    387  boxes  butter,  750  casks  hides,  85  casks  pelts,  452  bales  wool,  34  bales 

skins,  330  sacks  gum,  1,458  cases  gum. 

ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Bertram  S.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  August  30,  1915. 

PARAGUAY. 

Paraguay,  an  inland  republic  of  South  America,  lies  east  and  west  of  the  Kiver 
Paraguay,  which  divides  the  state  into  two  sections,  the  eastern  or  Paraguay  propel 
being  the  more  important,  with  an  approximate  area  of  65,000  square  miles.  An  area 
comprising  upwards  of  100,000  square  miles  of  territory,  lying  between  the  rivers 
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Paraguay  and  Pilcomayo,  known  as  the  Chaco,  is  claimed  by  Paraguay,  whose  rights 
however  are  disputed  by  Bolivia.  The  boundaries  of  Paraguay  are  constituted  by  the 
States  of  Bolivia,  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Asuncion,  the  capital,  may  be  reached  by 
the  Entre  Rios  and  Northeastern  Argentine  railways  in  a  fifty  hour  all-rail  trip  from 
Buenos  Aires.  The  population  of  Paraguay  proper  consists  of  people  of  Indian,  Euro- 
pean (chiefly  Spanish)  and  negro  blood,  the  Indian  largely  predominating.  In  1911 
there  were  between  20,000  and  30,000  foreigners  in  Paraguay,  about  a  third  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Argentine.  Civilization  has  not  made  much  progress  and  the  habits 
of  the  people  are  more  primitive  than  those  in  the  more  advanced  neighbouring 
republics. 

FINANCE. 

Import  and  export  duties,  inland  revenue,  transit  dues,  post  and  telegraph  and 
other  dues  constitute  the  main  items  of  the  revenue  of  Paraguay.  The  principal 
branches  of  expenditure  are  the  salaries  of  public  officials,  the  army,  public  instruction 
and  debt.  In  1913  the  revenue  amounted  to  £874,978  and  the  expenditure  to  £981,667. 
On  December  31,  1914  the  outstanding  external  debt  of  Paraguay  amounted  to  £719,350 
and  the  internal  debt  on  March  31,  1914  amounted  to  £1,080,535  (including  65,000,000 
dollars  of  paper  currency  in  circulation.) 

STATISTICAL  DATA. 

Area. — 165,000  square  miles  (about  four-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  province  of 
Alberta). 

Population. — 800,000  inhabitants  (about  double  that  .of  Alberta). 

Currency. — Paper  dollar  fluctuating  in  value  from  74  to  110  to  the  £  sterling;  also 
gold  dollar  used  for  quotations  at  a  constant  rate  of  5  dollars  4  cts.  to  the  pound 
sterling. 

Weights  and  Measures. — Metric. 
Language. — Spanish. 

TRANSPORT. 

The  international  route,  inaugurated  some  eighteen  months  ago,  provides  a  weekly 
train  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion,  running  over  the  lines  of  the  Central  Buenos 
Aires,  Entre  Bios,  Northeast  Argentine  and  Central  Paraguayan  railway  companies. 
These  four  companies  all  use  the  standard  gauge  (4  feet  8^  inch  rails).  Although 
Asuncion  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  1,000  miles  up  the  river  Parana  from 
Buenos  Aires,  the  accommodation  for  passenger  traffic  can  be  dnrcribed  as  fairly 
comfortable,  approximating  transcontinental  travelling  on  Canadian  railways. 

Asuncion  can  also  be  reached  by  means  of  the  excellent  bi-weekly  river  steamship 
service  maintained  by  the  Mihanovich  line,  the  average  time  employed  on  the  up- 
river  journey  being  five  and  one-half  days,  and  for  the  return  journey,  three  and  one- 
half  days.  There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  craft  trading  continually  up  and  down 
the  great  waterway. 

There  are  no  proper  roads  to  be  seen  in  Paraguay,  but  only  rough  sandy  tracks. 
Ox  wagons  are  largely  used  for  transport. 

PRODUCTION. 

The  principal  products  of  the  country  are  cattle,  timber,  tobacco,  yerba  mate, 
hides  and  fruit. 

Cattle. — There  arc  no  freezing  establishments  in  Paraguay,  although  there  are 
three  jerked  beef  factories,  each  killing  about  18,000  head  from  June  to  October, 
Ocean-going  steamers  drawing  eight  feet  and  over  cannot  reach  Asuncion,  and  the 
river  steamers  are  not  provided  with  ice-cold  storage1,  so  that  the  Paraguayan  ostan- 
ciero  cannot  turn  his  cattle  to   such   good    account    as   his    Argentine  competitor. 
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Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  export  live  cattle  by  train  from  Asuncion  to 
Buenos  Aires,  but  without  success.  The  animals  are  slaughtered  for  the  hides,  hoofs, 
horns  and  by-products,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  jerked  beef.  The  Kepublic  can 
pasture  from  three  to  four  million  head  of  cattle. 

Tobacco. — Paraguay  produces  a  class  of  tobacco  somewhat  similar  to  a  low-grade 
Xatfa  tobacco,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  that  exported  from  Bahia,  Brazil.  Some  five 
to  six  thousand  tons  are  exported  annually,  the  greater  part  going  to  Argentina. 

Yerba  Mate. — This  herb,  known  in  Europe  as  Paraguayan  tea,  is  indigenous  to 
Paraguay.  The  exports  of  yerba  mate  have  been  steadily  increasing,  and  in  1913  no 
loss  than  9,000  tons  were  shipped,  mostly  to  Argentina.  Brazil,  however,  produces  a 
much  larger  quantity,  as  her  surplus  available  for  exportation  amounts  to  60,000  tons 
per  year.  Some  people  believe  that  this  herb  will  eventually  supplant  tea  as  a  beverage 
among  European  consumers.  It  is  agreeable  to  take,  is  soothing  to  the  nerves,  and 
can  be  said  to  make  a  more  healthy  infusion  than  either  tea  or  coffee. 

Cotton. — Attempts  to  grow  cotton  have  not  met  with  much  success,  but  it  is 
thought  that  in  time  the  various  difficulties  connected  with  its  cultivation  will  be 

overcome. 

Petit  Grain  Oil. — This  essential  oil  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  sour  orange 
tree.  Paraguay  is  said  to  produce  about  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  output  of  petit 
grain,  which  is  exported  to  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany  and  United  States  for 
the  manufacture  of  perfumes  and  flavouring  extracts. 

Fruit. — Oranges  and  mandarines  are  sent  down  the  Paraguay  river  to  Buenos 
Aires,  but  the  fruit  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  finest  quality.  The  price  obtainable 
(often  as  low  as  $1  per  1,000)  does  not  warrant  much  attention  being  paid  to  its 
cultivation. 

Lumber. — Paraguay  produces  many  kinds  of  hardwoods,  including  the  well-known 
Quebracho  Colorado.    A  good  quality  cedar  is  also  cut  for  export. 

Quebracho  is  a  tree  indigenous  to  Paraguay,  Brazil  and  Northern  Argentina. 
The  wood  is  one  of  the  hardest  known  and  is  used  for  railway  sleepers  and  fencing 
posts  all  over  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  and  is  even  expDr'ed  to  Europe. 
From  the  "  Colorado  "  or  red  species,  quebracho  extract,  used  extensively  in  the  tan- 
ning of  hides,  is  obtained.  Not  only  the  hark  but  the  whole  of  the  tree  is  used  in  the 
making  of  this  extract,  of  which  over  10,000  tons  are  exported  annually.  The  export 
of  quebracho  is  the  most  important  industry  of  the  Republic. 

COMMERCIAL  PARAGUAY. 

With  a  population  of  only  800,000  inhabitants,  and  constituted  as  it  is,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Paraguay  can  probably  never  be  of  great  importance  to  Canada.  When  it  is 
further  taken  into  consideration  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts,  almost 
without  exception,  belong  to  the  squatting  class,  which  means  that  they  live  on 
land  not  belonging  to  them,  and  plant  sufficient  mandioca,  bananas  and  oranges  to 
satisfy  their  wants,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  commerce  of  the  Republic  is  not  likely  to 
be  important.  Argentina  is  the  best  customer  of  Paraguay,  purchasing  more  than 
half  of  her  exportable  produce.  Germany  and  Uruguay  take  practically  all  which 
Argentina  does  not  import. 
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The  total  value  of  Paraguay's  export  trade  for  the  last  three  available  years  are : — 

TOTAL  EXPORTS. 

1911.  1912.  1913. 


United  Kingdom  £  164      £  210      £  033 

Germany  ..  204,096  174,810  247,151 

Argentina  ..  544,374  489,195  703,283 

France  '.  .    ..  14,927  6,845  6,818 

Italy   4,976  2,058  2,290 

Spain   31,569  20,317  5,195 

Belgium   4,481  2,198  11,573 

Uruguay   145,877  139,539  138,924 

Brazil   9,355  11,355  7,781 

Other  countries   5,963  618  3,138 


Total  £    965,782      £    847,145     £  1,126,186 


EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

 Cwts. 

34,269 

37,547 

20,102 

Quebracho  

.  .  .  .Metric  tons. 

17,185 

3,689 

12,970 

Quebracho  extract..  .. 

8,121 

7,298 

11,721 

Hides- 

Dried  

 Pieces. 

66,572 

114,570 

93,554 

Salted  

194,132 

183,308 

218,978 

Oranges  

 Dozen. 

12,137,247 

10,529,575 

13,689,716 

2,259,333 

505,687 

314,012 

4,958 

2,637 

4,685 

Logs  ( rough )  

6,712 

10,633 

8,074 

"     (trimmed )  .  . 

 Pieces. 

87,446 

61,336 

70,088 

Posts  

51,158 

68,962 

93,821 

618,424 

536,706 

685,734 

10,188 

31,550 

23,995 

Tobacco — 

Para  

 Cwts. 

23,380 

13,333 

18,681 

Pito  

103,659 

62,253 

87,545 

Yerba — 

 Lbs. 

294,044 

192,143 

184,172 

Unground  

6,594,478 

2,592,167 

9,053,932 

IMPORTS. 


Textiles,  foodstuffs,  and  hardware  are  the  principal  imports  into  Paraguay.  Most 
of  the  foodstuffs  are  brought  in  from  Argentina  and  include  but  small  quantities  of 
canned  fish  and  preserves.  The  greater  part  of  the  textiles  and  hardware  imported 
has  been  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom;  in  the  hardware  trade,  however,  Ger- 
many has  been  able  to  do  a  limited  business.  The  United  States  have  only  secured 
$450,000  worth  of  business  annually,  although  efforts  have  recently  been  made  by  the 
representatives  of  one  of  their  leading  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  increase  this  amount. 

The  trade  of  Paraguay  does  not  present  the  opportunities  which  are  offered  in 
the  markets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires,  but  when  further  development  has 
occurred  and  when  the  currency  is  placed  upon  a  sounder  basis,  more  stable  com- 
mercial conditions  will  probably  open  up  a  larger  market. 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS. 

1911.  1912.  1913. 


United  Kingdom.  £    370,040      £    26S.341      £  464,806 

Germany   363,533  311,079  448.7S5 

Argentina   154,992  140,622  21S.031 

France   86,300  75,622  107,419 

Italy   70,371  63,546  9S.H.V.) 

United  States   77,905  63,189  97.66;. 

Spain   82,725  66,571  86,005 

Belgium   22,086  26,588  37.9S6 

Other  countries   23,983  12,742  25,537 
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TOTAL  IMPORTS. 


Principal  Articles — 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

 £  280,524 

£ 

242,814 

£ 

329,431 

  342,533' 

303,081 

452,583 

  106,405 

188,612 

311,022 

  .  59,354 

58,371 

77,788 

Fancy  g'oods 

81  415 

.  78,864 

115,042 

Drugs  and  chemicals,  . 

  40,324 

44,585 

61,741 

Clothing  

  27,785 

19,856 

36,344 

Cattle  

26,885 

ARTICLES 

OF  IMPORT  AND  COUNTRIES  OF 

ORIGIN. 

Foodstuffs — 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

£ 

7,200 

£ 

1  U,0  £0 

42,667 

72,954 

  98,819 

92,974 

127,429 

  8,895 

8,419 

11,073 

13,456 

20,997 

  16,340 

16,952 

18,871 

28  475 

21,915 

23  745 

  21,188 

22,071 

15^905 

JL  caLIIc b  ■ 

1911. 

1912. 

XV  16. 

£ 

177,195 

£ 

268,920 

82,158 

99,165 

13,355 

OO    f\  H 

lS,vbi 

Italy  

  18,293 

17,227 

32,077 

Hardware — • 

United  Kingdom  

.    .   28,927 

55,728 

129,011 

Germany  

  36,737 

76,329 

99,473 

.  .    .                        .  18,597 

21,444 

43,122 

  6,514 

16,910 

20,022 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  September  21,  1915. 

DEMAND  FOR  NUTS  AND  BOLTS. 

Many  inquiries  are  being  received  for  nuts  and  bolts,  of  various  sizes.  In  normal 
times  large  quantities  are  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  home  use,  but  the 
manufacture  has  been  discontinued  or  curtailed  by  many  factories  owing  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  their  plant  and  labour  for  the  making  of  munitions.  In  addition,  large  quan- 
tities are  annually  imported  as  the  following  statistics  demonstrate.  The  United 
States  and  Belgium  were  the  main  sources  of  supply  before  the  war,  but  naturally 
imports  from  the  latter  country  have  ceased. 


Bolts  and  Nuts — 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Germany  

£  18,471 

£  22,950 

£  15,614 

Netherlands  

3,430 

2,462 

2,567 

26,724 

35,139 

25,263 

France  

7,716 

9,592 

4,859 

United  States  

71,347 

61,912 

87,619 

Other   Foreign  countries  

428 

447 

167 

Total  from  foreign  countries.. 

.  .  £128,116 

£132,502 

£136, 0S9 

Total  from  British  possessions  .  . 


Total 


£128,116 


£132,502 


£136. 0S9 
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A  fairly  representative  range  of  samples,  showing  the  nature  of  this  market's 
requirements  may  be  inspected  when  received  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  thread  as  it  differs  in  struc- 
ture from  the  "  American "  thread.  There  is  at  present  a  large  demand  for  bolts 
similar  in  design  to  the  following  rough  sketches: — 

Two  types  of  bolts  in  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tyre  bolts  and  nuts.  Sleigh  bolts  and  nuts. 

Design  No.  1.  Design  No.  2. 


The  sizes  required  are  as  follows: — 

Design  No.  1. — 6  m/m  x  60  m/m. 
2^-inch  x  tg-inch,  2|-inch  x  tg-inch,  3-inch  x  tg-inch,  3|-inch  x  fg-inch,  3f-inch 
x  ^g-inch,  4-inch  x  iVinch,  4^-inch  x  iV-inch.    (All  black). 

Design  No.  2. — 6  m/m  x  50  m/m. 
1^-inch,  lj-inch,  If -inch,  2-inch,  2^-inch  x  i-inch,  1^-inch,  2-inch,  2^-inch,  2^-inch 
x  fg-inch,  2£-inch,  2|-inch,  3-inch,  3|-inch,  3^-inch,  4-inch  x  f-inch.    (All  black). 

DEMAND  FOR  NAILS,  SCREWS  AND  RIVETS. 

There  is  also  a  brisk  demand  for  nails,  screws  and  rivets  of  all  sizes.  Manufac- 
turers who  are  in  a  position  to  supply  these,  or  nuts  and  bolts,  should  forward  a  range 
of  samples  which  will  be  placed  before  prospective  buyers.  In  addition,  manufacturers 
are  invited  to  communicate  direct  with  about  twenty  buyers  whose  names  and  addresses 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  annual  imports  of  nails  (other  than  wire),  screws  and  rivets  are  as  follows: — 


Nails,  Screws  and  Rivets — 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

£  39,851 

£  14,026 

£  11,763 

Norway                  .  .  . 

41,358 

26,357 

16.414 

Germany  

14,793' 

20,177 

15,844 

Netherlands  

126 

468 

714 

16,778 

22,131 

18,204 

10,966 

7,461 

2,755 

30,261 

39.312 

Other   Foreign    count  ri 

3.406 

3,782' 

2,108 

Total  from  foreign 

£124,663 

£107,114 

Total  from  British 

possessions.  .  . 

285 

373 

981 

Total 


£164,324 


£125,036 


f  1  OS. (lit.", 
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It  will  he  seen  that  the  chief  sources  of  supply  are  Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium  and 
the  United  States.  The  latter  country's  sales  to  Great  Britain  have  increased  from 
$52,285  in  1910-11  to  $206,560  in  1914-15.  It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  created  by  the  cessation  or  curtailment  of  European 
supplies. 

Manufacturers  are  invited  to  forward  samples  in  order  that  they  may  be  inspected 
by  prospective  buyers.  Quotations  on  any  of  the  above  manufactures  should  be  c.i.f. 
Liverpool,  and  the  earliest  date  of  delivery  should  be  specified. 

DEMAND   FOR   CHEAP  GLASS. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  glass  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Owing  to  the  war,  the  usual  channels  of  supply  are  no  longer  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
even  the  additional  output  of  home  factories  fails  to  meet  the  demand  at  the  present 
time.  Imports  of  "  flint,  plain,  cut  or  ornamental  glass  and  manufactures  of  flint 
glass''  approximate  $7,000,000  annually.  Imports,  during  1914-15  were  much  below 
those  of  the  previous  year  which  was  due  to  the  failure  of  supplies  from  the  customary 
sources.    The  following  statistics  relate  to  the  fiscal  year  1913-14: — 


Flint,  Plain,  Cut,  or  Ornamental,  and  manufactures  of  Flint  glass —  1913-14. 

Sweden                                                                                          .   .  .  £  53,010 

Germany   635,650 

Netherlands   64,980 

Belgium   346,573 

France   47,759 

Austria-Hungary   179,525 

United  States   52,743 

Other  Foreign  countries   4,638 


Total  from  foreign  countries  £  1,384,881 


Total  from  British  possessions   409 


Total  £  1,385,290 


The  greater  proportion  of  the  foregoing  manufactures  comprises  cheap  glassware 
for  household  purposes  and  many  articles  of  every-day  use  into  the  manufacture  of 
which  the  commoner  grades  of  glass  enter.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  of  glass  goods 
will  send  particulars  of  what  they  have  to  offer,  a  full  report  on  similar  goods  sold  in 
this  district  will  be  forwarded  to  them,  giving  countries  of  origin,  current  prices  and 
market  conditions  generally. 

At  present  there  is  a  great  demand  for  bull's-eyes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lamps,  lanterns  and  flashlights.  Prior  to  the  war  these  glass  goods  were  imported 
almost  entirely  from  the  belligerent  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

A  glance  at  the  above  statistics  shows  that  imports  of  glass  manufactures  from 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Belgium  in  1913-14  totalled  approximately  $5,800,000. 

GLASS  BOTTLES  AND  JARS. 

Picklers  of  vegetables,  makers  of  sauces  and  jams  have  been  handicapped  for 
bottles  and  jars  owing  to  their  reliance  formerly  upon  supplies  from  Germany  and 
France.  In  1914  imports  of  bottles  from  those  countries  were  valued  at  $2,100,000 
and  $800,000  respectively.  Before  the  outbreak  of  war  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  this  demand  was  very  small,  amounting  to  about  $10,000  annually :  but 
during  last  year,  even  when  freight  rates  and  tonnage  were  against  them,  the  United 
States  manufacturers  managed  to  increase  their  sales  by  $10,000.    Although  Can  a- 
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dians  may  not  be  able  to  quote  satisfactory  prices  at  present,  the  condition  of  the 
market  is  cited  for  their  consideration. 


Bottles —  1913-14.  1914-15. 

Sweden   £  61,494  £  52,837 

Germany   422,367  240,396 

Netherlands   64,713  114,535 

Belgium   93,429  50,784 

France   160,387  100,952 

Italy   997  795 

Austria-Hungary   3,952  3,948 

United  States   3,134  4,076 

Other  foreign  countries   4,431  6,239 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £814,904  £574,562 

Total  from  British  possessions   28  26 


Total   £814,932  £574,588 


The  Chamber  of  A  griculture  Journal  of  September  20  contains  the  following-  notes 
and  prices  of  cereals,  etc. : — 

WHEAT  SITUATION. 

The  definite  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  area  show  2,334,090  acres  under 
cultivation,  and  at  4  qr.  to  the  acre  this  would  be  a  little  over  9,336,000  qr.  The 
estimated  import  needs  of  the  new  season  will  stand  at  23,664,000  qr.  The  newly 
threshed  corn  is  of  excellent  weight.  The  sales  of  British  wheat  since  September  1 
have  been  small,  nor  does  the  price  bid,  43s.,  invite  early  threshing.  The  imports  last 
week  were  531,000  qr.,  which  makes  926,000  qr.  since  September  1.  A  fair  sale  is 
reported  of  Argentine  and  Indian,  but  no  Canadian  is  to  be  had  at  any  ordinary  port, 
and  even  London  and  Liverpool  are  most  meagrely  supplied.  The  supply  of  wheat  on 
passage,  780,000  qr.,  is  1,400,000  qr.  less  than  at  this  date  last  year.  This  is  not  to 
be  regretted,  because  the  market  just  now  needs  no  further  depression.  The  shipments 
arranged  for  October  and  November  are  ample,  and  the  great  need  between  now  and 
the  early  winter  is  a  stable  market  for  all  sound  wheat.  The  shipments  last  week 
were  280,000  qr.  from  the  United  States,  40,000  qr.  from  Argentina,  and  2,000  qr.  from 
India.  The  Canadian  new  crop  shipments  have  not  yet  begun,  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  withholding  Indian  wheat  until  the  situation  has  become  really  firm.  The 
crop  news  from  Australia  is  very  promising,  but  drought  in  Argentina  has  caused  the 
growing  wheat  to  go  badly  off  colour. 

FLOUR. 

Imports  last  week  were  52,800  sacks,  the  mean  of  the  last  decade  being  100,000 
sacks  weekly.  This  has  in  a  way  enabled  holders  to  stand  their  ground,  but  the  market 
for  October  shipment  of  new  Canadian  is  so  much  cheaper  than  spot  prices  that  a 
waiting  policy  is  a  clear  recommendation  to  all  who  can  afford  to  take  at  all  long 
views.  The  American  shipments  were  81,000  sacks.  Canada  has  not  yet  begun  to 
ship  new  flour.    No  Argentine  flour  is  on  passage. 

BARLEY. 

The  United  Kingdom  area  is  officially  returned  at  1,523,980  acres,  and  a  crop  of 
6,000,000  qr.  appears  to  be  indicated.  This  is  20  per  cent  less  than  usual  and  augurs 
a  very  marked  local  scarcity.  The  sales  of  British  barley  since  September  1  are  as 
yet  only  a  third  of  an  average.  There  is  no  hurry  to  thresh.  The  price,  37s.  lid.,  is 
not  a  very  low  one,  but  the  demand  is  good,  and  40s.  should  be  made  by  a  little 
patience.  The  imports  last  week  were  127,000  qr.  and  included  Indian,  Argentine, 
Chilian,  and  Californian.  There,  is,  of  course,  no  Russian,  and  the  supplies  of  Persian, 
American  and  Canadian  are  trivial.  The  last  two  items,  however,  are  on  the  increase. 
There  are  780,000  qr.  on  passage,  mainly  from  California  and  India.  The  Russian 
new  crop  is  a  very  large  one,  and  will  greatly  encourage  Russia  in  pig  breeding.  The 
market  for  barley  meal  in  England  is  oppressively  dear.  Malt  culms  have  gone  to  £6 
per  ton  cash,  and  dried  grains  to  137s.  6d.  per  ton. 
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OATS. 


Sales  at  the  statute  markets  since  September  1  have  been  only  one-third  of  last 
year's  total,  but  exceed  those  of  1913  and  1912.  The  imports  have  been  28,195  qr. 
against  120,805  qr.  The  supply  on  passage  has  risen  to  250,000  qr.  as  the  result  of  the 
United  States  sending  off  180,000  qr.  The  Canadian  new  crop  is  now  offered  for 
prompt  shipment  at  a  moderate  price.  Argentina  last  week  shipped  40,000  qr.  only. 
There  is  an  area  of  4,148,060  acres  officially  returned  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Per- 
haps 20,740,000  qr.  have  been  grown. 


Imports  last  week  were  171,000  qr.,  which  was  about  up  to  the  requirements  of 
one  of  the  hottest  September  weeks  on  record.  The  supply  on  passage  (1,270,000  qr.) 
is  very  large.  The  yellow  sort  greatly  preponderates.  Last  week  Argentina  shipped 
660,000  qr.  but  America  and  Burma  did  not  ship.  A  good  sale  of  maize  gluten  feed 
is  reported,  and  buyers  also  ask  for  maize  chips,  but  the  inquiry  for  the  actual  raw 
grain  is  at  a  decided  ebb. 


The  areas  officially  returned  for  the  United  Kingdom,  of  beans,  peas,  and  tares 
are  very  small,  so  that  the  supply  does  not  come  up  to  the  demand.  The  extreme  dear- 
ness  of  haricots  from  Burma  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  this  market. 


Shipments  of  linseed  last  week  were  56,000  qr.  from  Argentina,  but  only  10,000  qr. 
from  India.  A  cargo  from  Morocco  is  to  hand.  There  are  over  180,000  qr.  of  linseed 
on  passage.  Prices  are  well  supported,  and  linseed  cake  is  worth  fully  £11  15s.  Od.  per 
ton. 


MAIZE. 


PULSE. 


OIL  SEEDS. 


CURRENT  PRICES. 


Wheat — ■ 


Shillings. 


Old  White,  per  504  lbs.  . 
New  White,  per  504  lbs.  . 
Old  Red,  per  504  lbs.  . 
New  Red,  per  504  lbs.  . 
Old  Revitts,  per  496  lb.. 
New  Revitts,  per  496  lb. 
Old  Poultry,  per  448  lb.  . 
New  Poultry,  per  448  lb.  , 
Manitoba  Fine,  per  48  0  lb 


53  to  54 

44  48 

52  53 

44  47 

'51  52 

44  45 

44  45 

42  43 
None. 


Average,  per  480  lb 


59  to  60 

54  55 
53  54 
53>  54 

55  56 


U.  S.  A.  Red  Winter,  per  480  lb 

Indian,  per  492  lb  

Argentine,  per  480  lb  

California,  per  500  lb  


Barley — 


British  Heavy,  1914,  (448  lb.) 

1915,   (448  lb.) 
Medium,  (424  lb.)  .  .  . 

1915,   (424  lb.)  . 
Light,  1915,  (400  lb.)  . 


47 
44 
44 
43 
39 
47 
4  0 
38 
36 
36 
33 


48 
4S 
45 
44 
40 
4S 
41 
39 
37 
37 
35 


Californian,  (448  lb.) 
Russian,  (400  lb.)  .  . 
Indian,  (400  lb.)  .  .  . 
Japanese,  (400  lb.).. 
Argentine,  (400  lb.)  .  . 
Canadian,  (400  lb. )  .  . 
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current  prices — Continued. 
Oats —  Shillings. 

Scotch,  old,  per  336  lb   37  to  38 

English,  old,  per  336  lb   35  37 

new,  per  336  lb   30  32 

"      new  winter,  per  336  lb   30  31 

Canadian,  per  320  lb   33  34 

American,  per  320  lb   33  34 

Argentine,  per  304  lb   26  27 

Chilian,  per  320  lb   34  36 

New  Zealand,  per  320  lb   36  37 

Beans — 

Winter,  old,  per  504  lb   46  47 

"      new,  per  504  lb   44  45 

Spring,  old,  per  504  lb   46  47 

"      new,  per  504  lb   44  45 

Burmese  Haricot,  per  504  lb   70  80 

Chinese,  per  504  lb   43  44 

New  Zealand,  per  480  lb   47  48 

Pigeon,  1913,  per  532  lb   52  54 

1914,  per  532  lb   50  51 

1915,  per  53i2  lb   48  49 

Peas — 

Blue,  best,  per  504  lb.  .  .  .  -   120  125 

Japanese,  per  504  lb   80  90 

English  Maple,  old,  per  504  lb   53  55 

new,  per  504  lb   50  51 

English  Dun,  old,  per  504  lb  %.   50  51 

new,  per  504  lb   46  48 

New  Zealand  Maple,  per  504  lb   70  72 

Calcutta  White,  per  504  lb   60  61 

Maize — ■ 

White,  per  480  lb   35  36 

Round,  per  480  lb   38  39 

Yellow,  per  480  lb   32  33 

Flat,  per  480  lb   36  37 

Mixed,  per  480  lb   36  37 

Flour — 

London,  top-price,  per  280  lb   45 

white,  per  280  lb   44 

households,  per  280  lb   41  6d. 

Country,  best  patents,  per  280  lb  '.   38  to  39 

straights,  per  280  lb   37  38 

whites,  per  280  lb   3'6  37 

Canadian  best,  per  280  lb   4  2  43 

ordinary,  per  280  lb   40  41 

American  spring  patents  per  280  lb   4  2  43 

bakers',  per  280  lb   39  40 

American  winter  patents,  per  280  lb   42  43 

bakers',  per  280  lb   39  40 

Californian,  per  280  lb   39  43 

Japanese,  per  280  lb                                                                      ..  36  3S 

Meal — 

Feeding  flour,  per  2,240  lbs   270  272 

Fine  middlings,  per  2,240  lbs   212  214 

Coarse,  per  2,240  lbs   165  170 

Pollard,  per  2,240  lbs   131  133 

Flake  bran,  per  2,240  lbs   155  160 

Broad,  per  2,240  lbs   147  152 

Common,  per  2,240  lbs   128  132 

Barley  meal,  per  2,240  lbs   220  222 

Oatmeal,  Midlothian,  per  2,240  lbs   415  425 

"        Aberdeen,  per  2,24  0  lbs   3S5  387 

Canadian,  per  2,240  lbs   383  385 

Rice  middlings,  per  2,240  lbs   180  182 

"    meal,  per  2,24  0  lbs   135  137 

"    bran,  per  2,240  lbs   125  127 

Maize  flour,  per  2,240  lbs   240  280 

"      meal,  per  2,240  lbs   162  166 

"      germ  meal,  per  2,240  lbs   161  163 

gluten  feed,  per  2,240  lbs   161  163 

Pea  Meal,  per  2,240  lbs   240  245 

Dentil  meal,  per  2,24  0  lbs   350  355 

Locust  bean  meal,  per  2,240  lbs   170  172 
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current  prices — C oncluded. 
Oil  Seeds—  Shillings. 

English  linseed,  (98  per  cent),  per  424  lb   60  62 

Argentine,  (96  per  cent),  per  416  lb   51  53 

Indian   (Pure),  per  416  lb   56  57 

Indian  rape-seed,  per  416  lb   55  56 

Egyptian  cotton  seed,  per  cwt   10s.  3d.  to  10s.  6d. 

Indian  cotton  seed,  per  cwt   9s.  3d.         9s.  6d. 

Sunftowerseed,  per  cwt   38s.  to  40s. 


TRADE    INQUIRIES  RECEIVED. 

During  the  week  inquiries  have  been  received  for  nails,  aluminium,  rope,  twines, 
wire  fencing  and  general  ironmongery.  (For  fuller  particulars  see  "  Trade  Inquiries  " 
at  the  end  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.) 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  September  21,  1915. 

WOOLLEN  RAGS  FROM  CANADA. 

Agents  representing  Canadian  exporters  of  woollen  rags  have  been  active  in  dis- 
posing of  stocks  to  the  large  consumers  in  this  district.  The  import  business  in  Cana- 
dian rags  is  now  on  an  established  footing  and  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Cana- 
dian firms  sent  on  an  average  of  2,300  tons  per  annum  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  abnormal  demand  for  cloth  arising  out  of  Army  requirements, 
it  is  believed  that  the  imports  during  recent  months  have  been  largely  increased. 

During  August  the  total  imports  of  foreign  rags  amounted  to  3,306  tons  as  com- 
pared with  only  1,313  tons  in  August  of  last  year.  From  the  United  States  the  ship- 
ments reached  the  heavy  total  of  1,569  tons.  From  "  other  countries "  570  tons  of 
woollen  rags  were  received  and  it  is  under  this  unclassified  heading  that  the  supplies 
from  Canada  are  included. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future  the  supplies  offered  from  the  United  States 
will  be  on  a  smaller  scale.  Heavy  contracts  for  woollen  goods  are  reported  to  have  been 
placed  in  that  country  by  the  allied  Governments  with  the  result  that  United  States 
manufacturers  are  now  buying  increased  quantities  of  rags  for  their  own  use. 

SOURCES  OF  RAG  SUPPLY. 

In  former  years  Germany  sent  enormous  quantities  of  rags  to  this  district,  but 
these  have  now  ceased  as  also  have  the  supplies  from  Belgium.  Another  factor  in  the 
supply  at  the  present  time  is  that  certain  countries  such  as  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  Italy  have  prohibited  the  export  of  rags.  This  has  resulted  in  diminished  importa- 
tions and  whereas  37,000  tons  and  27,000  tons  were  imported  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  1913  and  1914,  respectively,  only  16,000  tons  have  been  imported  in  the  same  period 
of  this  year. 

From  Germany,  which  sent  over  7,000  tons  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1914,  none 
has  been  received  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  5,339  tons  have  arrived  from  the 
United  States,  which  is  an  increase  of  447  tons  on  last  year's  imports.  France  has  also 
delivered  4,739  tons  and  the  Netherlands  2,652  tons. 
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MARKET  FOR  FLAX  FIBRE. 

Attention  may  again  be  called  to  the  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Canadian 
flax  fibre.  Information  appertaining  to  this  subject  has  been  frequently  furnished  in 
former  issues  of  the  "  Weekly  Bulletin." 

The  present  position  of  the  market  is  that  the  supplies  from  Belgium  under  the 
existing  circumstances  have  been  practically  cut  off,  and  while  an  increase  is  shown  in 
the  imports  from  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shipments  from  Russia  (which 
is  the  chief  source  of  supply)  are  dwindling  in  quantity.  Prices  in  consequence  for 
any  kind  of  marketable  fibre  are  reaching  abnormal  figures. 

Importers  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  present  offers  an  opportunity 
for  Canadian  flax  mills,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  establishing  a  regular  export  trade 
in  this  fibre  to  the  British  market. 

IRON   AND   STEEL   FROM  CANADA. 

Interviews  with  local  merchants  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  clearly  indi- 
cate their  desire  to  obtain,  if  possible,  supplies  of  iron  and  steel  goods  from  Canada. 
The  stoppage  of  imports  from  European  sources  brought  about  by  the  war  and  the  fact 
that  the  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  is,  to  a  large  extent,  being  diverted  to 
military  purposes,  has  curtailed  the  supply  available  for  commercial  use. 

Merchants  hesitate  to  rely  on  United  States  firms  owing,  it  is  asserted,  to  the 
constant  difficulties  which  arise  in  regard  to  deliveries  when  once  an  order  has  been 
placed. 

It  is  further  intimated  that  if  Canadian  makers  of  such  lines  as  steel  wire  rods, 
steel  billets,  copper  or  brass  rods  are  able  to  land  these  goods  at  United  Kingdom  ports 
at  prices  which  would  compete  with  other  sources,  a  unique  opportunity  now  awaits 
them. 

TRADE   IN   LINSEED  OILCAKE. 

With  the  approach  of  the  season,  the  attention  of  Canadian  oilcake  manufacturers 
may  again  be  drawn  to  the  prospects  of  trade  with  this  market.  So  far  this  year,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  imported  257,672  tons  of  cotton  seed,  linseed,  rape-seed,  and  mis- 
cellaneous oilcake,  and  of  this  amount  linseed  cake  was  responsible  for  42,339  tons. 

Last  season,  Canadian  linseed  cake  was  frequently  quoted  in  market  reports,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  state  that  the  annual  imports  from  Canada  during  recent  years 
have  averaged  12,345  tons. 

PAPER  HANGINGS  FROM  CANADA. 

In  the  three  years  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  German  wall-paper  manu- 
facturers sent  on  an  average  42,000  cwts.  of  paper-hangings  each  year  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Even  Belgian  makers  were  in  evidence  in  this  trade,  their  exports  to  this 
market  reaching  an  average  of  12,000  cwts.  per  annum. 

In  view  of  the  cessation  of  these  supplies,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if 
Canadian  manufacturers  might  be  able  to  participate  in  this  trade.  The  prospects 
for  Canadian  made  wall-paper  have  at  various  times  been  referred  to  in  former  issues 
of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  and  should  any  Canadian  firm  desire  to  test  the  possibilities 
of  doing  business  in  this  line  they  arc  invited  to  send  samples  and  prices. 

JAPANKSE  GOODS  FOB  ENGLISH  MARKET. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of  various  kinds  of  goods 
imported  in  normal  times  from  Germany  and  Austria,  eertaiu  classes  of  lnanufadun  d 
articles  in  popular  demand  are  to  be  sent  to  the  English  market  from  Japan.  This 
development  has  been  brought  about  by  the  enterprise  of  a  leading  London  tinn  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Japanese  factories  at  Osaki,  Yokohama,  Kioto  and  Tokyo. 
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Japanese  silk  is  familiar  to  most  traders  dealing  in  feminine  wear,  and  it  is  now 
also  proposed  to  import  gloves  and  woven  underwear.  Should  these  prove  to  be  satis- 
factory,  the  enterprise  is  likely  to  be  extended  to  cover  lingerie  such  as  night-dresses, 
combinations,  chemises  and  camisoles. 

Toys  and  various  forms  of  fancy  wares  are  also  to  be  included  in  the  consign- 
ments of  goods  which  it  is  proposed  to  import  from  Japan. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  AXES. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment illustrations  of  the  kind  of  axes  in  demand  in  South  Africa.  These  are  here- 
with reproduced  in  order  to  show  Canadian  manufacturers  the  grade  of  axes,  which 
are  the  best  sellers  in  the  Union,  and  with  the  hope  that  some  indents  may  be  put 
through. 


Model  No.  1. 


Handled;  painted  blue  with  polished  bit;  weight,  4|  to  51  pounds;  $6.75  per  dozen. 


Model  No.  2. 

Handled;  plain  bit;  weight  without  handle,  2i  pounds;  $4.50  per  dozen. 


Model  No.  3. — Hunters'  Hatchet. 
Handled;  weight,  12  oz.,  1  lb.,  1  lb.  4  oz.,  1  lb.  8  oz.,  1  lb.  12  oz.,  2  lb.;  $3.25  per  dozen. 

The  prices  given  above  (f.o.b.  cases  free)  are  those  quoted  by  a  certain  American 
firm  prior  to  the  war,  and  are  subject  to  a  10  per  cent  discount. 
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MARKET  FOR  CLOTHS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Attention  is  directed  to  Trade  Inquiry  ~No.  1106,  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin,  from  a  London  firm,  whose  manager  has  written  Mr.  Harrison  Watson, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  requesting  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers or  exporters,  who  could  supply  him  with  stockingette,  flannelette  and  other 
cloths.  The  firm  in  question  are  asking  for  a  cloth  all  cotton  (pattern  H)  similar  to 
a  kind  imported  formerly  from  Germany  and  costing  Is.  per  yard,  54/56  inches  wide, 
carriage  paid  to  their  warehouse.  It  is  stated  that  large  quantities  of  this  cloth  are 
used  in  all  colours.  A  Dutch  substitute  (pattern  K)  was  also  obtained  prior  to  the 
war,  costing  6d.  per  yard,  27/28  inches  wide,  carriage  paid  to  their  warehouse.  This 
also  is  now  in  demand.  Contracts  will  be  placed  for  2,000  lumps,  50  to  70  yards  double 
width,  75  to  100  single,  of  either  of  these  varieties.  They  are  to  be  in  colours,  assorted 
to  the  100  as  per  shade  card  forwarded,  and  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  rate  of  170  a 
month,  commencing  in  January.  Samples  should  be  forwarded  immediately.  There 
is  also  required  a  cloth  similar  to  (pattern  H)  but  heavier  in  weight  (all  cotton),  to 
run  between  H  and  S. 

Pattern  S  is  a  wool  cloth  costing  Is.  9d.,  carriage  paid.  This  cloth  was  also 
formerly  obtained  from  Germany  and  the  London  firms  are  prepared  to  place 
contracts  for  700  to  1,000  lumps  in  the  same  colours.  There  is  another  grade 
(pattern  A),  which  is  an  American  substitute  and  which  costs  2s.  4d.  per  yard.  For 
this  too  there  is  a  good  market.  Canadian  firms,  who  are  interested  in  opening  up 
communications  with  this  British  house  may  inspect  the  various  samples  and  patterns 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  obtain  therefrom  the  name 
and  address  of  the  concern  making  the  inquiry.    (Kefer  to  File  No.  1737). 

The  prices  quoted  above  are  probably  those  obtaining  prior  to  the  war. 


TRADE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  publishes  annually  a  special  supplement  deal- 
ing with  the  resources  and  potentialities  of  the  Dominions,  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
of  the  British  Empire  as  sources  of  supply  for  foodstuffs  and  industrial  materials. 
The  subject  is  one  which  particularly  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  Canadians, 
in  view  of  the  situation  created  by  the  war. 

From  the  analysis  of  British  trade  as  it  appeared  in  this  supplement,  only  those 
paragraphs  will  be  reproduced  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadians.  The  figures  were 
taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  and  also  from  the  official  reports  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned,  and  grouped  under  the  several  headings  give  tersely  and  practically 
a  review  of  the  various  markets. 

The  following  instalment  deals  with  grain,  cattle  foods  and  foodstuffs. 

GROWTH  OF  INTER-IMPERIAL  TRADE. 

The  desire  for  the  expansion  of  inter-Imperial  trade  and  the  realization  of  its 
advantages  to  importers  and  exporters  in  this  country  as  much  as  to  producers  and 
consumers  in  the  colonies  will  be  immensely  strengthened  by  the  war.  A  large  bulk 
of  produce  from  British  Possessions  which  hitherto  was  shipped  tc>  Germany  and 
Austria- Hungary  has  been  diverted  to  this  country,  where  manufacturers  have  for- 
tunately been  able  to  utilize  it.  Amongst  such  products  are  copra,  palm  kernel-,  hides 
and  tanning  materials.  Information  as  to  these  and  to  other  products  for  which  it  is 
yet  desired  to  find,  on  account  of  the  war,  a  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
found  below. 
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The  aim  and  scope  of  the  series  are  to  present,  in  a  concise  form  for  ready  and 
frequent  reference,  a  statistical  review  of  the  import  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
food  products  and  raw  materials  for  industries,  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
trade  sources  of  these  imports  within  the  British  Empire.  The  foodstuffs  and  raw 
products  used  in  manufactures  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  produced  within  the 
Empire  are  reviewed,  either  in  groups  or  separately,  and  the  latest  available  statistics 
of  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  imports  of  these  goods  to  the  United  Kingdom  from 
each  possession  are  shown  in  comparison  with  those  from  foreign  countries. 


UNITED   KINGDOM    IMPORTS   OF  FOODSTUFFS. 


The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1913  and  1914.  It  will  be  seen  that  last  year  52  per  cent  of  our  total  imports  of 
wheat  were. derived  from  within  the  Empire,  and  34-5  per  cent  of  our  imports  of  flour. 


IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT. 


1913.  1914. 

From —                                                      Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

India                                   ..          18,766,100  7,998,552  10,708,900  4,922,803 

Canada                                           21,787,900  8,803,949  31,457,090  13,717,995 

Australia                                        10,126,658  4,426,629  .    12,113,400  5,159,137 

New  Zealand                                       56,200  23,210  8,500  3,726 

Other   British       200  40 

:        t  


Total   British   50,736,858  21,252,340  54,288,090  23,803,701 


United  States  

34,067,944 

13,953,072 

34,220,166 

14,876,510 

14,756,200 

6,137,518 

6,497,760 

2,581,389 

5,011,100 

1,984,964 

7,234,827 

2,825,714 

326,244 

50,700 

21,033 

38,600 

14,962 

343,500 

134,763 

502,300 

180,073 

1,291,700 

490,969 

Total  foreign .  . 

55,141,244 

22,596,833 

49,638,653 

20,930,378 

Total  

105,878,102 

43,849,173 

103,926,743 

44,734,079 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEATMEAL  AND  FLOUR. 


From —  Cwt. 

Canada   4,168,563 

Australia   349,075 

India   1,500 

Other  British   500 


Total   British   4,519,638 


United  States   6,157,644 

Germany   455,800 

France  '.   301,700 

Other   foreign   543,371 


Total  foreign   7,458,515 


Total   11,978,153 


1913.  1914 


£  Cwt.  £ 


2,261,783 
188,218 
345 
280 

3,227,033 
248,900 
1,300 

1,789,383 
130.974 
510 

2,450,626 

3,477,233 

1,920,867 

3,247,423 
241,825 
137,803 
270,094 

5,557,908 
215,707 
363,600 
445,775 

3,146,789 
107,547 
152,842 
221,003 

3,897,145 

6,582,990 

3,628,181 

6,347,771 

10,060,223 

5,549,048 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915,  [were 
71,913,385  bushels,  value  $74,293,548,  and  of  wheat  flour,  4,952,337  barrels,  value 
$24,610,946. 

The  area  under  wheat  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  the  year  1913-14  Was 
9,287,398-  acres,  as  compared  with  7,339,661  acres  in  the  preceding  year.  The  yield 
was  103,344,132  bushels,  .as  compared  with  91,981,070,  and  the  yield  per  aere  11  13 
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bushels  as  against  12-53.  The  acreage  under  wheat  in  the  several  states  was  as 
follows :  New  South  Wales,  3,205,397 ;  Victoria,  2,565,861 ;  South  Australia,  2,267,851 ; 
Western  Australia,  1,097,193;  Queensland,  132,655,  and  Tasmania,  18,432. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  the  Commonwealth  in  1914  were  52,878,122  bushels, 
value  £9,996,514,  as  compared  with  42,922,887  bushels,  value  £7,987,477,  in  1913,  mainly 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exports  of  flour  were  174,217  tons,  value  £1,495,557,  in 
1914,  as  compared  with  221,658  tons,  value  £1,863,667,  in  1913.  The  chief  destinations 
of  the  exports  of  flour  in  1914  in  order  of  importance  were:  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Java,  Egypt,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  India  fell  from  24,044,105  cwt.,  value  £8,753,571,  ir 
1913-14,  to  14,127,655  cwt.,  value  £5,546,944,  in  1914-15. 

The  exports  of  wheat  flour  from  India  in  1914-15  were  1,079,708  cwt.,  value 
£611,922,  as  compared  with  1,588,245  cwt.,  value  £834,068,  in  1913-14. 


OATS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  of  oats  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and 
1914  :— 

1913.  1914. 


Prom —                                                    Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Canada   2,348,000  750,693  1,758,200  634, 72S 

New   Zealand                                       97,300  41,818  280,400  123,216 

Other   British                                         7,100  2,836  75,900  30,122 

Total   British   2,452,400  795,347  2,114,500  788,066 

Argentina   6,401,700  1,892,186  4,150,500  1,174,415 

Germany   3,422,300  1,137,511  2,472,600  741,727 

Russia   2,784,800  865,237  1,108,500  328,124 

United  States   1,434,015  465,004  3,009,615  1,227,311 

Chile                                                   825,600  268,765  832,600  273,121 

Roumania                                           609,500  171,481  327,700  96,822 

Other  foreign                                   232,348  76,426  140,700  44,831 

Total  foreign   15,710,263  4,876,610  12,042,215  3,886,351 

Total   18,162,663  5,671,957  14,156,715  4,674,417 


The  imports  of  oatmeal,  groats  and  rolled  oats  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913 
and  1914  were  as  follows: — 

1913.  1914. 

From —  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Canada   394,442  298,215  333,939  290,264 

United  States   407,604  273,324  206,791  174,064 

Other  countries   66,831  36,222  69,262  38,610 

Total   868,877  607,761  -609,992  502.93S 


The  exports  of  oats  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915,  were  17,768,- 
166  bushels,  value  $8,961,126. 

The  exports  of  oats  from  New  Zealand  are  very  erratic.  In  1912  they  were  4,123,- 
920  bushels,  and  in  1913  only  239,2^8  bushels.  The  value  in  1912  was  £484,560,  in 
1913,  £29,152,  and  in  1914,  £165,930. 

The  exports  of  oats  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1914  were  12,503,515 
pounds,  value  £33,848,  as  compared  with  1.:;<>!M.h7  pounds,  value  Bl&,874  in  L913. 
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BARLEY. 

The  following-  table  shows  the  imports  of  barley  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913 


nnd  1914:— 

1913.  1914. 

From —  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

[ndia   3,619,400  1,308,478  409,700  156,527 

Canada  '.  2,561,800  832,841  1,942,600  596,650 

Cyprus   26,400  9,718  101,100  35,755 

Australia   2,900  1,151  130,000  47,823 

Other  British   1,100  400  14,000  4,868 


Total   British   6,211,600  2,152,588  2,597,400  841,623 


1913.  1914. 

From —  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Russia   6,105,000  1,847,367  '5,372  522  1,859,567 

Asiatic  Turkey   2,232,300  891,953  722^000  267,129 

Roumania   1,388,800  457,830  835,000  262,402 

United  States   4,438,100  1,8*52,756  5,244,000  1,941,595 

Chile   83,200  37,921  914,700  351,631 

Other  Foreign*   1,980,248  836,682  358,800'  136,365 


Total  foreign   16,227,648  5,924,512  13,447,022  4,818,689 


Total   22,438,248  8,077,100  16,044,422  5,660,312 


*  Denmark,  Germany,  Tunis,  Austria-Hungary,  etc. 

The  exports  of  barley  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915,  were 
5,576,646  bushels,  value  $3,262,025. 

The  exports  of  barley  from  India  in  1914-15  were  586,334  cwt.,  value  £174,549,  a 
compared  with  3,808,006  cwt.  in  1913-14,  and  12,303,532  cwt.  in  1912-13. 

RYE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  rye  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  an 


1914:— 

1913.  1914. 

From —  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Canada   172,310  55,253  8,600  3  111 

Russia   441,030  138,164  542,920  212)181 

United   States   209,510  70,946  299,880  104,021 

Germany   6-8,810  21,469  92,340  27,004 

Roumania   14,000  4,245   

Other  countries   40  35  9,490  3,3-64 


Total   905,700  290,112  953,230  349,681 


MAIZE. 

The  imports  of  maize  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914  wTere  as  follows 

1913.  1914. 


From — 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

British  South  Africa..  .. 

179,300 
34,70'0 
118,900 
211,5'00 
45,400 

52,32-8 
10,294 
35,293 
64,773 
12,767 

49,700 
1,308,500 
15,300 

15,229 
432,355 
4,383 

Other  British  

31,257 

9,952 

Total  British  

589,800 

175,455 

1,404,757 

461,919 

United  States  

38,854,073 
6,879,300 
1,684  100 
1,002,300 
145,380 

10,851,874 
1,922,772 
489,993 
286,600 
43,099 

28,642,884 
232,925 
811,900 
7,004,641 
943,640 

S, 601, 441 
73,482 

249,192 
2,085,291 

2S9.5S7 

48,565,153 

13,594,338 

37,635,990 

11.29S.993 

49,154,9'53 

13,769,793 

39,040,747 

11,760,912 
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Maize  is  more  largely  used  than  formerly  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  human 
consumption;  a  great  part  of  the  imports  is,  however,  used  for  feeding  poultry  and 
live  stock  and  for  making  spirits.  It  is  seen  from  the  above  table  that  only  3£  per 
cent  of  our  imports  in  1914  was  supplied  by  British  possessions.  A  much  larger  trade 
might  be  looked  for  with  those  countries  of  the  Empire  where  the  climate  is  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  this  cereal. 

The  exports  of  maize  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1914  were  220,031,205 
pounds  (about  1,000,000  bags),  value  £438,455,  as  compared  with  25,395,515  pounds, 
value  £71,045,  in  1913.  It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  current  year  the  production 
will  be  half  as  much  again,  giving  a  surplus  of  about  3,000,000  bags  for  export.  The 
price  of  mealies  last  year  was  about  8s.  per  bag,  but  in  March,  1915,  farmers  were 
getting  from  10s.  6d.  to  13s.  per  bag.    Present  quotations  are  somewhat  lower. 


BEANS. 


The  imports  of  beans  (not  fresh),  other  than  haricot  beans,  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1913  and  1914  were: — 


1913.  1914. 

?iom —                                                  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

India                                                  43  121  18,458  32,6*50  14,123 

New  Zealand                                      151880  7,130  4,650  1,929 

Other  British                                       5,690  3,271  12,137  5,143 


Total   British   64,691  28,859  49,437  21,195 


China   1,291,980  458,188  1,254,684  419,420 

Germany   49,450  26,645  19,750  7,808 

Russia   67,635  21,93  3  8,890  2,814 

Other  Foreign   66,649  32,584  108,798  51,691 


Total  Foreign   1,475,714  539,330  1,392,122  481,733 


Total   1,540,405  568,189  1,441,559  502,928 


The  imports  of  haricot  beans  were  as  follows: — 
From —  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 


India  

67,900 

29,358 

176,730 

103,542 

Other  British  

8,160 

9,009 

5,305 

5,098 

Total  British  

76,060 

38,367 

182,035 

108,640 

71,820 

80,739 

78,850 

79,370 

31,840 

23,454 

35,340 

31,427 

8,580 

5,971 

4,560 

2,262 

Belgium  

21,942 

16,340 

11,450 

7,615 

32,901 

23,885 

34,604 

25,459 

Austria-Hungary  

24,380 

16,770 

16,110 

10,013 

Other  Foreign  

45,540 

33,159 

49,751 

48,977 

Total  Foreign  

237,003 

200,318 

230,665 

205,123 

Total  

313,063 

238,685 

412,700 

313,763 
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PEAS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  peas  (not  fresh),  other  than  split  peas,, 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914: — 


1913.  1914. 


From — 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

India  

Canada  

Australia  

962,350 

-IOC    f\  Ci  o 

loo,993 
5,770 
5,620 
1,970 

342,144 
114,656 
5,932 
2,898 
1,434 

183,410 
137,156 
7,340 
30,900 
300 

76,432" 
92,911 
7,599 
18,087 
328 

Total  British  

1,161,703 

467,064 

359,106 

195,357 

Netherlands  

Japan  

222,270 
179,520 
149,200 
155,120 
14,620 

149,721 
145,804 
114,347 
56,589 
13,771 

118,942 
73,570 
153,190 
170,580 
49,053 

63,818 
55,711 
100,390 
62,904 
30,274 

Total  foreign  

720,730 

480,232 

565,335 

313,097 

Total  

1,882,433 

947,296 

924,441 

508,454 

In  addition  to  the  above,  59,253  cwt.  of  split  peas,  value  £38,016,  were  imported, 
in  1914,  as  compared  with  95,882  cwt.,  value  £59,439,  in  1913. 

HAY. 

The  imports  of  hay  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914  were  as  follows : — 

1913.  "  1914. 


From —  Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

Canada   37,960  161,274  5,433  22,436 

United  States   3,793  17,013  178  783 

Norway   11,902  52,304  4,367  17,185 

Sweden   8,866  39,750  580  2,359 

Other  countries   8  36   


Total   62,529  270,377  10,558  42,763 


CATTLE  FOODS. 

The  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  of  cattle  and  other  animal  foods 
containing  molasses  were  15,202  tons,  valued  at  £63,451,  including  1,788  tons,  valued, 
at  £7,501,  from  British  Guiana,  and  10,906  tons,  valued  at  £43,818,  from  Java. 

The  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  of  other  sorts  of  cattle  foods, 
unsweetened,  except  oil  seed  cake  and  corn  offals,  were  32,854  tons,  valued  at  £153.155. 

The  imports  of  linseed  cake  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914  were  as 
follows : — 

1913.  1914. 


From  Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

India   17,606  129,707  14,493  108,762 

Canada   15,233  112,899  7,121  55.S20 

United  States   24,837  185,253  5,825  46,396 

Russia   18,747  146,592  13,328  99.718 

Argentina   2,318  16„306  1,242  8,752 

Spain   2,187  15,506  2,867  20,391 

Other  countries   2,751  19,855  2,679  20.669 


Total   83,679  626,118  47,555  360.508 
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BUTTER. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913 
and  1914  :— 


1913.  1914. 


From — 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Australia  

594,552 

3,210,733 

438,094 

2,474,044 

New  Zealand  

251,663 

1,351,285 

357,920 

2,100,958 

813 

4,522 

3,128 

18,496 

Other  British  . 

969 

4,315 

783 

3,183 

847,997 

4,570,855 

799,925 

4,596,681 

1,706,759 

10,657,589 

1,749,072 

11,038,637 

Russia  

751,414 

3,831,366 

616,380 

3,382,411 

Sweden  

332,331 

2,047,634 

270,138 

1,647,575 

France   

248,579 

1,505,442 

273,819 

1,674,155 

153,172 

921,738 

183,999 

1,144,181 

72,418 

394,529 

55,704 

325,450 

Norway  

20,132 

119,808 

24,618 

150,346 

Other  foreign  

6,226 

34,697 

10,549 

54,840 

Total  foreign  .  . 

3,291,031 

19,512,803 

3,184,279 

19,417,595 

Total  

4,139,028 

24,083,658 

3,984,204. 

24,014,276 

The  production  of  butter  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  1913  was  198,- 
'758,238  pounds.  The  exports  in  1914  amounted  in  value  to  £2,655,372,  as  compared 
with  £3,565,282  in  1913,  whilst  the  quantities  exported  were  56,162,517  pounds  in  1914 
and  75,795,642  pounds  in  1913,  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Increasing  quantities 
of  Australian  butter  are  shipped  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  to  Java. 

The  exports  of  butter  from  New  Zealand  in  1914  were  434,067  cwt.,  value  £2,338,- 
576,  as  compared  with  372,349  cwt.,  value  £2,061,542  in  1913. 

The  exports  of  butter  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915,  were 
2,724,913  pounds,  value  $639,625. 


CHEESE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  cheese  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913 
and  1914  :— 

1913.  1914. 
From—  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 


Canada  

New  Zealand  , 

Australia  

1,293,768 
547,182 
7,933 

4,038,627 
1,685,472 
24,568 

1,167,778 
742,419 
18,157 

4,025,950 
2,432,117 
57,584 

Total  British  

1,848,883 

5,748,667 

1,928,354 

6,515,651 

Netherlands  

Italy  

United  States  

France   

Switzerland  

Other  foreign  

291,895 
101,794 
22,449 
15,218 
12,580 
4,521 

760,089 
343,838 
67,217 
57,762 
42,759 
14,707 

349,124 
97,932 
31,390 
11,937 
8,390 
6,737 

921,311 
328, 53S 
104,925 
1.-..S.-.;, 
29,172 
20,710 

Total  foreign  

448,457 

1,286,372 

505,510 

1,450,511 

Total  

2,297,340 

7,035,039 

2.433.S64 

7,966.162 

It  will  be  observed  that  81*8  per  cent  by  value  of  our  imports  of  cheese  in  1914 
came  from  the  Dominions. 

The  exports  of  cheese  from  New  Zealand  in  1914  were  864,778  cwt.,  value  £2,564,- 
125,  as  compared  with  611,663  cwt.,  value  61,770,29ft  in  1913. 

The  general  use  of  milking  machines  in  Now  Zealand  lia>  stimulated  the  dairy 
industry  through  reducing  the  cost  of  milking. 
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The  exports  of  cheese  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915,  were 
137,601,661  pounds,  value  $19,213,501. 

The  exports  of  cream  and  milk,  condensed,  canned  or  preserved,  from  Canada 
during  the  year  ended  March,  1915,  were  18,355,975  pounds,  value  $1,181,300. 

The  exports  of  milk,  concentrated  and  preserved,  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  in  1914,  amounted  in  value  to  £96,273,  as  compared  with  £53,100  in  1913. 

EGGS. 

The  imports  of  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  were  17,904,805  great  hun- 
dreds, valued  at  £8,652,800,  as  compared  with  21,579,950  great  hundreds,  value  £9,590,- 
602  in  1913.  The  imports  from  Canada  in  1914  were  361,173  great  hundreds,  value 
£233,514.  This  is  the  first  time  for  several  years  that  Canada  has  sent  us  any  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  eggs. 

LARD. 

The  imports  of  lard  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  were  1,765,107  cwt.,  value 
£4,750,943,  of  which  1,672,450  cwt.,  value  £4,507,336  came  from  the  United  States,  and 
51,981  cwt.,  value  £137,717  from  Canada. 

MEAT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  meat 
(except  poultry  and  game)  in  1913  and  1914: — 


1913.  1914. 

From —  £  Per  cent.  £  Per  cent. 

British  possessions   13,918,971  25-2  16,240,324  26.1 

Foreign  countries   41,390,387  74-8  45,981,711  73-9 


Total   55,309,358  100-0  62,222,035  100-0 


The  imports  of  frozen  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : — 

1913.  1914. 

From —                                                   Cwt.                     £  Cwt.  £ 

Australia                                          1,347,464            2,133,951  1,551,001  3,247,323 

New  Zealand                                      244,168              393,429  476,680  944,459 

Canada                                                 6,555               11,914  8  22 

Other  British       1,132  2.44S 


Total  British   1,598,187  2,539,294  2,028,821  4,194,252 


Argentina   1,955,853  3,085,628  1,343,408  3,177,598 

Uruguay   397,378  650,752  569,367  1,121,676 

United   States   1,462  3,119  85,510  241,084 


Total  foreign   2,354,693  3,739,499  1,998,285  4,540,358 


Total   3,952,880  6,278,793  4,027,106  8,734,610 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  chilled  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1913  and  1914:— 

1913.  1914. 

From—                                                   Cwt.                     £  Cwt.  £ 

Argentina   .                                      5,216,022           9,729,374  4,649,718  9,956,932 

United  States       2,079  5.S25 

Uruguay                                               31,982                56,064  160,412  348,090 

Total                                         5,248,004           9,785,438  4,812,209  10,310,847 
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Since  1909  the  value  of  our  imports  of  chilled  beef  from  the  United  States  has 
fallen  from  nearly  £2,000,000  to  practically  nothing,  whilst  our  imports  from  Argen- 
tina have  almost  trebled  in  value. 

A  large  increase  took  place  in  1914  in  the  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  can- 
ned beef,  especially  from  the  United  States  for  the  supply  of  the  new  armies.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  imports  of  beef,  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting,  including 
canned  beef,  during  1913  and  1914 : — 

1913.  1914. 
From —  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 


New  Zealand  

Other  British  

299,681 
9,191 
2,173 
134 

949,153 
30,028 
5,678 
2,219 

257,424 
10,174 
9,718 
1,134 

1,104,698 
36,947 
44,759 
7,340 

Total  British  

311,179 

987,078 

278,450 

1,193,744 

10,756 
168,181 
145,753 

12,069 

94,042 
681,175 
840,504 

89,644  • 

214,026 
163,712 
127,223 
19,991 

1,296,773 
979,894 
676,235 
92,924 

336,759 

1,705,365 

524,952 

3,045,826 

647,938 

2,692,443 

803,402 

4,239,570 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  of  other  sorts  of  meat  pre- 
served otherwise  than  by  salting,  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914: — 

Other  Sorts. 


Australia   £69,695 

New  Zealand   9,073 

Canada   5,505 

Other  British   542 


Total  British   £84,815 


Argentina   £  38,598 

Uruguay   48,260 

United  States   448,929 

Chile   — 

Other  foreign   68,749 


Total  foreign   £604,536 


Total   £689,351 


The  exports  of  canned  meats  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915, 
were  9,882,662  pounds,  value  $2,340,081. 


BACON. 


The  imports  of  bacon  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914  were  as  follows: — 

1913.  1914. 


From —                                                   Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Canada                                                243,522  863,139  342,286  1.234,462 

Denmark   2,334,945  8,865,670  2,714,807  9.936,454 

United  States   1,803,371  6,122,320  1,522,958  5,357.458 

Russia                                                 211,654  684,828  142,601  433.167 

Netherlands                                       185,718  633,864  254,567  875,523 

Other  countries                                    78,680  259,060  120,861  188,504 


Total 


4,857,890         17.42S. SSI 


5.09S.0S0 
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HAMS. 

The  following  were  the  imports  of  hams  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  1913  and 
1914:— 

1913.  1914. 


From—  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Canada   90,082  336,695  58,985  217,814 

United  States   760,567  2,716,004  774,805  2,827,350 

Other  countries                                    4,346  15,552  5,040  17,914 

Total   854,995  3,068,251  838,830  3,063,078 


The  exports  of  bacon  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915,  were 
76,801,419  pounds,  value  $11,811,825,  and  of  hams  17,958,874  pounds,  value  $2,652,917. 


THE  HOP  CROP  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  H.  Le  May's  Annual  Report 
on  the  Hop  Crop  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  has  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  and  as  it  supplements  his  reference,  appear- 
ing in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  610,  to  the  conditions  of  crops  in  Great  Britain,  extracts 
from  the  above-mentioned  report  are  herewith  published: — 

"  This  is  the  latest  date,  September  11,  we  have  on  record  for  issuing  our  annual 
report  on  the  English  hop  crop,  and  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  small  the 
crop  is  likely  to  be. 

"  The  plant  has  suffered  from  one  of  the  most  severe  and  persistent  attacks  of 
Aphis  blight  we  remember,  and  only  those  growers  who  commenced  to  wash  the  plant 
in  May  and  have  persistently  continued  to  do  so,  have  any  prospect  of  securing  an 
average  crop  of  hops.  There  are  many  gardens  in  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Here- 
ford, Surrey,  Hampshire,  Kent  and  Sussex  in  wThich  the  blight  has  mastered  the  plant, 
and  many  of  these  gardens  will  not  have  a  hop  picked  in  them,  whilst  others  of  these 
badly  blighted  gardens  may  secure  a  few  cwts.  to  the  acre.  The  low  temperature  and 
absence  of  rain  which  prevailed  during  June  and  the  first  half  of  July  r  tarded  the 
growth  of  the  plant  and  is  .accountable  for  the  shortness  of  bine  in  most  gardens. 
The  rains  which  commenced  in  tho  middle  of  July  materially  assisted  those  gardens 
that  had  been  thoroughly  washed,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  the  Aphis  blight  had 
run  its  course,  so  the  cones  are  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  all  disease,  -and  having 
been  produced  on  a  slight  bine  have  had  the  advantage  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  which 
has  put  condition  into  them.  Now  we  can  safely  say  that  the  crop  will  not  exceed 
half  that  of  last  year,  perhaps  some  250,000  to  260,000  cwts.  The  quality  will,  how- 
ever, be  exceptionally  fine  and  without  disease  of  any  kind,  and  samples  will  show 
both  richness  in  quality  and  brightness  of  colour  if  the  weather  is  favourable  until  the 
finish  of  the  picking. 

"  The  market  has  not  opened  yet,  only  a  very  few  samples  having  arrived  up  to 
the  present.  These,  for  early  hops,  show  excellent  quality,  being  bright  and  clean, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  it  is  realized  how  small  the  crop  is,  there  will 
be  a  good  demand  at  prices  that  will  remunerate  those  who  have  been  able  to  secure 
an  average  crop,  but  unfortunately,  however  high  prices  may  be,  they  cannot  remu- 
nerate those  whose  crops  have  failed." 
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UNITED  STATES  TO  ENCOURAGE  LEGITIMATE  INDUSTRY. 

That  the  United  States  are  proposing  to  take  measures,  which  will  counteract  any 
unfair  foreign  competition  against  new  American  industries,  established  during  the 
war,  is  apparent  from  the  following  letter,  which  Secretary  Redfield  has  addressed  to 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  As  commercial  men  in  Canada  will 
be  interested  in  this  question,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  conditions  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  letter  is  herewith  reproduced : — 

If  the  question  arises  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  toward 
what  is  called  "  dumping  "  after  the  war  shall  end,  you  may  say  that  I  shall  recommend 
in  my  annual  report  that  unfair  competition  from  abroad  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
injure  a  legitimate  American  industry  any  more  than  it  is  permitted  to  do  so  in  our 
domestic  field.  Especially  I  shall  oppose  action  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  monopoly 
toward  controlling  the  American  market  by  unfair  competition  in  an  attempt  to  injure 
or  destroy  an  American  industry.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  should  be 
done.  The  more  serious  question  to  which  consideration  is  being  given  is  as  to  the 
method  of  doing  it.  Various  plans  have  been  proposed,  some  of  which  seem  to  permit 
reactions  which  are  possibly  undesirable.  I  am  considering  the  methods  used  in 
different  countries,  with  a  frank  preference  for  such  as  have  nothing  to  do  with  tariffs 
or  duties.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  practical  commercial  men 
as  to  the  most  efficient  means  of  detecting  and  preventing  this  unfair  competition. 

You  may  be  quite  sure  of  my  earnest  purpose  to  provide,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  my 
power  to  do  so,  that  American  industries  shall  not  suffer  from  a  type  of  unfair  com- 
petition at  the  hands  of  foreign  producers  which  would  be  forbidden  if  it  took  place 
at  the  hands  of  American  producers. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  make  known  this  expression  of  my  views. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  C.  Kedfield, 

Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt, 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
409  Custom  House,  New  York,  N.Y. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

Proclamations  relating  to  the  above  have  been  published  in  previous  numbers  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin.  As  inquiries  have  lately  been  received  by  the  Department  with 
respect  to  further  regulations,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  publish  such  Royal 
proclamations  and  Government  notices  relating  to  this  subject  as  have  not  already 
appeared  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and  which  it  has  been  thought  would  be  of  interest 
to  Canadian  Trade. 

china,  siam,  Persia,  and  morocco  proclamation. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  transactions  between  British  subjects  and  persons  of 
enemy  nationality  resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  China,  Siain,  Persia,  or  Morroeco 
should  be  restricted  in  manner  provided  by  this  proclamation: — 

Now,  therefore,  we  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Our  Privy  Council, 
to  issue  this  Our  Royal  Proclamation  declaring,,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  as  follows:  — 
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1.  The  proclamations  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  trading  with  the 
enemy  shall,  as  from  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  apply 
to  any  person  or  body  of  persons  of  enemy  nationality  resident  or  carrying  on  business 
in  China,  Siam,  Persia,  or  Morocco,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  persons  or 
bodies  of  persons  resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  an  enemy  country.  Provided  that 
where  an  enemy  has  a  branch  locally  situated  in  China,  Siam,  Persia,  or  Morocco, 
nothing  in  Article  6  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Proclamation  Number  2  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  prevent  transaction  by  or  with  that  branch  being  treated  as  transac- 
tion by  or  with  an  enemy. 

2.  Nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  be  taken  to  prohibit  anything  which  may 
be  specially  permitted  by  our  license  or  by  a  license  given  on  our  behalf  by  a  secretary 
of  State  or  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  our  treasury. 

3.  This  proclamation  shall  be  called  the  trading  with  the  enemy  (China,  Siam, 
Persia,  and  Morocco)  proclamation,  1915. 

INCORPORATED  COMPANIES  IN  ENEMY  TERRITORY. 

Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  respects  the  position  under  the  proclamations  for 
the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy  of  incorporated  companies 
or  bodies  of  persons  which,  though  not  incorporated  in  any  enemy  country  or  in  terri- 
tory in  hostile  occupation,  carry  on  business  in  any  such  country  or  territory: 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  position  of  those  companies  or  bodies  for  the 
purposes  of  those  proclamations  should  be  defined: — 

Now,  therefore,  we  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council, 
to  issue  this  our  Royal  proclamation  declaring,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  as  follows : — 

For  the  purposes  of  the  proclamations  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy,  the  expression  "  enemy,"  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  said 
proclamations,  is  hereby  declared  to  include,  and  to  have  included,  any  incorporated 
company  or  body  of  persons  (wherever  incorporated)  carrying  on  business  in  an  enemy 
country  or  in  any  territory  for  the  time  being  in  hostile  occupation. 


GERMAN  INFLUENCE  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  possibilities  for  tra-de  with  Russia  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Canadians  through  the  reports  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Just,  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
Valuable  information  with  respect  to  this  country  is  contained  in  a  special  Russian 
supplement,  which  has  recently  been  published  by  the  London  Times.  The  following 
extracts  from  an  article  appearing  in  this  supplement  outline  the  influence  formerly 
exercised  by  the  Germans  on  the  trade  with  Russia.  An  indication  is  given  thereby 
as  to  the  openings  which  at  present  exist  for  developing  trading  relations  with  that 
country. 

PRESENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRADE. 

The  cry  "  Down  with  everything  German !  "  which  was  voiced  immediately  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war  throughout  the  Russian  Empire,  has  not  only  not  died 
away,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  increased  and  strengthened.  It  is  far  from  an  empty 
sound.  The  Russian  people  have  recovered  their  sight.  Germany,  who  like  an  insati- 
able vampire  during  a  long  series  of  years  systematically  clung  to  the  economic  organ- 
ism of  Russia,  has  now  herself  opened  Russia's  eyes  and  shown  her  the  full  extent 
of  the  danger  attendant  on  the  further  consolidation  of  German  predominance  on  the 
Russian  market.   Reversion  to  the  former  order  of  things  is  unthinkable. 
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As  is  known,  Moscow  is  the  principal  economic  centre  of  Russia.  It  is  natural 
that  in  this  city,  more  especially  among  the  ranks  of  the  Moscow  mill  owners  and 
merchants,  was  sounded,  first  of  all  and  loudest  of  all  the  summons  to  the  struggle 
with  German  domination.  Not  correctly  understood  by  all,  and  coinciding  with 
various  disquieting  reports  emanating  from  the  war  theatre  and  reducing  the  popular 
masses  to  a  nervous  condition,  it  served  as  one  of  the  causes  which  evoked  the  recent 
sad  events — the  wrecking  of  enterprises  and  shops,  during  which  the  raging  mob  did 
not  spare — through  ignorance,  of  course — firms  belonging  to  representatives  of  Allied 
Powers  and  even  Russian  subjects  with  clearly  Russian  names. 

THE  MOSCOW  COMMISSION. 

But  with  the  name  of  the  first  Russian  capital  is  associated  not  only  bitter 
recollections  of  these  excesses.  If  for  these  it  deserves  censure,  then  for  other  acts- 
it  merits  warm  praise.  We  have  in  mind  the  initiative  of  the  Moscow  merchants  in 
the  business  of  explaining  the  extent  and  character  of  German  and  Austrian  influence 
in  Russian  trade  and  industry,  and  also  the  measures  which  must  be  adopted  for  con- 
flict with  this  influence.  Initiative  in  the  aforesaid  direction  was  displayed  by  the 
Moscow  Mercantile  Association  in  November,  1914,  when  it  published  and  disseminated 
throughout  Russia  special  appeals  inviting  Russians,  both  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers, to  enter  into  organized  struggle  with  the  foe  on  the  economic  ground.  This 
appeal  received  the  widest  circulation  in  the  country,  and  although  its  object  did  not 
lie  in  collection  of  views,  it  nevertheless  elicited  an  enormous  number  of  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  even  the  most  remote  regions.  This  fact  alone  demonstrates 
how  timely  and  important  was  the  question. 

Having  confirmed  the  collected  data,  carefully  examining  the  views  and  wishes 
expressed,  the  special  commission  formed  for  this  purpose  under  the  Moscow  Mer- 
cantile Association  has  now  completed  its  revision  and  formulated  its  conclusions, 
which  are  of  undoubted  interest.  The  data  obtained,  which  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
economic  dependence  of  Russia  upon  Germany  and  Austria,  at  the  same  time  vividly 
illuminate  the  diversified  and  often  highly  complicated  causes  of  this  influence,  and 
mark  out  paths  to  emancipation  from  the  Teuton  yoke. 

ECONOMIC  DEPENDENCE  OF  GERMANY. 

'We  cannot  here,  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article,  give  a  detailed  account  of 
these  valuable  materials.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  merely  to  the  citation  of  what, 
in  our  opinion,  it  is  particularly  useful  for  Englishmen  having  or  proposing  hereafter 
to  have  commercial  connections  with  the  Russian  Empire  to  know. 

Eirst  of  all  is  the  fundamental  question :  In  what  is  manifested  Russia's  economic 
dependence  upon  Germany?  In  two  forms — first,  in  the  shape  of  consumption  within 
the  country  of  products  of  German  manufacture;  secondly,  in  the  shape  of  German 
mediation  in  trade  in  products  not  of  German  origin.  The  commodities  about  which 
information  has  been  received  by  the  Moscow  Mercantile  Association  in  reply  to  its 
inquiries,  and  with  respect  to  which  German  influence  in  one  form  or  other  is  expressed, 
are  extraordinarily  diverse.   They  number  approximately  1,300. 

First  come  those  branches  of  production,  such,  for  example,  as  machine  construc- 
tion, the  chemical  industry,  the  dressing  of  hides  and  furs,  etc.,  where  domestic  manu- 
facture is  developed  especially  poorly,  and  where  the  role  played  by  the  enemy  States 
is  a  predominating  one.  Particularly  important  is  the  market  for  machinery  and 
metal  ware;  here  foreign  imports  generally  reach  exceptional  dimensions;  in  value 
they  amount  to  more  than  353,000,000  roubles  (£37,000,000),  i.e.,  mere  than  a  quarter 
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of  the  total  Russian  imports  from  abroad.  Here  is  a  very  eloquent  table,  several  heads 
of  which  we  shall  discuss  more  particularly  below: — 

IMPORTED  INTO  RUSSIA  IN  1913.* 

From 


Total. 

Germany. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

56,378,000 

30,281,000 

Copper  ware  

10,384,000 

9,141,000 

Oast  iron  ware  

4,340,000 

3,23'6,000 

,20,642,000 

16,330,000 

5,855,000 

5,152,000 

7,117,000 

5,511,000 

Sundry  metal  groods  

13,767,000 

9,415,000 

Various  machines  (except  those  indicated  below)  .  . 

9  2,5  81,0  00 

67,733,000 

38,729,00-0 

12,949,0-00 

Electrical  machinery  and  accessories  

23,724,000 

21,270,000 

18,561,000 

13,527,000 

Cars  and  carriages  

23,505,000 

18,309,000 

5,945,000 

1,422,000 

Musical  instruments  

6,-593,000 

5,865,000 

Physical,  medical,  photographic,  etc.,  instruments.  . 

7,291,000 

6,037,000 

12,111, 000 

1,-658,000 

Ware  manufactured  from  precious  metals  

3,406,000 

2,957,000 

*As  yet  complete  and  precisely  verified  information  is  available  only  for  that  year. 

These  figures,  in  themselves  very  characteristic,  call  for  some  explanation  and 
comment. 

MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 

As  is  known,  Russia  is  abundantly  possessed  of  all  kinds  of  minerals;  consequently 
their  total  import  is  insignificant.  The  principal  portion  of  the  56,000,000  roubles 
for  metals  not  in  a  manufactured  state  belongs  to  minerals  which  are  not  found  in 
Russia,  or  if  found,  then  the  treatment  of  which  offers  almost  insuperable  technical 
difficulties.  To  this  category  must  be  assigned  tin,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  aluminium.  In 
the  year  mentioned  Russia  imported  tin  and  lead  to  the  amount  of  23,219,000  roubles 
(£2,450,000),  but  from  Great  Britain  only  5,795,000  roubles  (£612,000),  whereas  from 
Germany  the  amount  was  8,492,000  roubles  (£896,000).  The  nickel  trade  is  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  position.  Such  metals  as  cast  iron,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  special  alloys),  copper,  are  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  within  the  country, 
and  in  this  sphere  specially  abnormal  phenomena  are  not  observable.  But  let  us  pass 
from  raw  metals  to  metal  ware,  and  the  picture  changes  entirely.  To  take  merely 
so-called  ordinary  iron  ware  (boilers,  tanks,  pipes,  railway  switches,  rivets,  etc.).  the 
turnover  of  their  domestic  production  is  estimated  at  about  100,000,000  roubles 
(£10,555,000)  annually,  whereas  the  import  exceeds  20,000,000  roubles  (£2,110,000), 
more  than  three-fourths  being  imported  from  Germany.  Of  the  6,000,000  roubles  at 
which  are  valued  the  total  imports  of  trade  tools,  more  than  four  millions  fall  to  the 
share  of  Germany.  The  same  or  almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  tin  ware,  metal  sheets, 
and  cutlery.  It  is  curious  that  the  manufacture  in  Russia  of  scythes  is  valued  at 
355,000  roubles,  while  their  import  from  Austria  amounts  to  906,000  roubles — i.e., 
almost  three  times  as  great.  As  regards  agricultural  machinery,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  figures  quoted,  Germany  here  does  not  occupy  a  preponderant  position.  The  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  export  to  Russia  many  and  complicated  machines  of  this 
kind,  but  German  and  Austrian  manufacturers  are  gaining  successes  in  this  direction 
also,  especially  in  the  export  of  several  types  of  ploughs  and  threshers.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  some  agricultural  machinery  is  imported  into  Russia  duty  free,  and 
that,  moreover,  the  domestic  manufacture  of  several  of  them  (locomobiles  and  har- 
vesters) is  encouraged  by  bounties. 

The  correlation  between  home  production  and  import  of  the  remaining  larger 
types  of  machines  is  as  follows : —  , 
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VALUE  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  ROUBLES. 


Imported 

Hom6 

Imports. 

from 

production. 

Total. 

Germany. 

11  353 

in  3 q n 

J.  U,  0  iJ  u 

£  71  £ 
0,<10 

14  129 

16  865 

10  886 

9  522 

k  ,1  qo 

O,  4 

1,293 

3,895 

2,967 

1,781 

1,136 

1,209 

1,555 

1,306 

4,521 

1,361 

244 

38 

1,235 

1,108 

3,226 

978 

787 

638 

5,169 

4,419 

2,813 

12,788 

10,658 

Among  the  machines  enumerated  in  this  list  Great  Britain  is  ahead  of  Germany- 
only  in  the  export  of  textile  machinery,  which  she  exports  (to  Russia)  to  the  amount 
of  about  1,200,000  roubles  (£127,000).  The  lion's  share  of  Russian  imports  of  all  other 
machines  again  belongs  to  the  Germans. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  ever-increasing  imports  of  automobiles.  In 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  home  manufacture,  they  are  imported  annually  to  the 
amount  of  approximately  18,000,000  roubles  (£1,910,000)  in  general  and  of  14,000,000 
roubles  (£1,487,000)  from  Germany. 

A  GERMAN  MOTOR  CAR  STORY. 

With  regard  to  automobiles,  a  little  anecdote  may  be  given.  In  one  of  the  central 
streets  of  Moscow  are  situated  in  close  proximity  three  automobile  shops  with  glitter- 
ing signboards — two  of  them  are  French  and  the  third  German,  the  "  Mercedes." 
During  the  May  disturbances  the  crowd  wrecked  both  the  shops  of  the  French  firms, 
but  the  German  was  left  intact.  Why?  It  is  affirmed  that  when  the  crowd  was 
approaching  it  somebody  climbed  a  lamp-poast  and  loudly  cried,  "  Gentlemen,  we 
should  be  absolute  fools  to  injure  the  '  Mercedes '  firm — a  firm  evidently  Spanish. 
Spain  is  not  fighting,  but  if  she  does  fight  it  will  be  together  with  us  and  our  allies, 
and  not  against  us.  Don't  disgrace  yourselves."  And  the  crowd  passed  on  with  cries 
of  "  Long  live  Spain !  " 

The  Moscow  man  who  repeated  this  fact  to  me  observed,  "  Here  you  have  a  sample 
of  German  resourcefulness." 

"In  what,"  I  asked,  not  understanding,  "did  the  resourcefulness  show  itself? 
In  the  fact  that  the  Germans  previously  gave  their  manufacture  a  Spanish  name?" 

"  In  that,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  on  the  lamp-post  was  perched,  of  course,  none 
other  than  the  owner  of  the  shop." 

If  this  little  scene  is  curious  as  an  example  of  German  resourcefulness,  then  at 
the  same  time  it  sheds  light  also  upon  the  true  character  of  the  Moscow  disturbances, 
which  many  foreigners  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Russian  people  quite  wrongly 
deemed  a  manifestation  of  some  universal  anti-foreign  movement. 

CHEMICAL  GOODS. 

Another  sphere  in  which  Germany  plays  a  prominent  role  on  the  Russian  market 
is  the  trade  in  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  goods.  The  Moscow  Mercantile  Associa- 
tion furnishes  the  following  comparative  figures  under  this  head : — 

Imported  from 
Total  Imports,  Germany. 
( In  thousands     of  roubles. ) 


Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  materials   2S.0SS  21,0.'>0 

Colours  and  colouring  r.atter   14.970  10,706 

Tannin   7.719  3,394 

Vegetable  oils   5,756  1.93S 

Perfumery   4.175  2.921 

Other  chemicals   454  276 


Total   61,162  40.285 
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The  influence  of  Germany  is  displayed  comparatively  weakly  only  in  such  branches 
;i>  the  manufacture  of  soda,  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphuric  and  other  acids  (except  citric  and 
salicylic  arid),  which  are  sufficiently  manufactured  within  the  country.  The  total 
value  of  the  home  production  of  these  and  other  so-called  basic  chemical  commodities 
is  estimated  at  150,000,000  roubles  (£15,830,000).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  foreign, 
primarily  German,  industry  has  a  decisive  preponderance  both  in  the  Russian  trade 
in  and  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  goods  proper.  Russia  imports  more  than 
2S,000,000  roubles  (£2,969,000)  worth  of  such,  and  Germany's  share  in  these  figures  is 
the  respectable  sum  of  22,000,000  roubles  (£2,322,000).  Out  of  the  15,000,000  roubles 
(£1,583,000)  at  which  are  valued  the  annual  Russian  imports  of  dyes  and  colours, 
imports  from  Germany  represent  almost  11,000,000  roubles  (£1,161,000) — i.e.,  more 
than  75  per  cent.  If,  however,  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  dye  factories  in  Russia  are  also  in  German  hands  and  handle  German  raw  material, 
it  appears  that  here  the  Germans  are  absolute  masters  of  the  situation.  Germany 
supplies  Russia  with  fertilizers  (principally  superphosphates)  to  the  amount  of  almost 
6,500,000  roubles  (£686,000)  a  year  out  of  a  total  foreign  import  of  9,350,000  roubles 
(£993,000). 

HIDES  AND  FURS. 

Moscow  was  able  to  elucidate  much  that  is  highly  interesting  regarding  hides 
and  furs.  Germany  supplies  Russia  with  an  enormous  quantity  not  only  of  dressed 
but  also  undressed  hides.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  imports  of  the 
latter  from  1905  to  1913  :— 

Imports  from 
Total  Imports.  Germany. 
( In  thousands     of  roubles. ) 


1905   9,060  4,951 

1907   10,236  6,009 

1909..   15,967  9,830 

1911   17,034  10,294 

1913   21,747  17,100 


The  influence  of  Germany  is  noticeable,  however,  to  an  incomparably  greater 
degree  in  the  trade  in  dressed  hides  and  furs,  which  is  explained  by  the  insufficient 
production  and  sometimes  complete  absence  of  production  in  Russia,  where  entire 
kinds  of  hides  and  expensive  furs  are  scarcely  dressed  at  all.  One  of  the  causes  of 
this  backwardness  is  the  dependence  upon  German  and  Austrian  tanning  extracts, 
chemical  preparations,  and  machinery,  etc.  Everybody  knows  that  the  manufacture 
of  tannin  is  concentrated  principally  in  America,  but  it  comes  to  Russia  chiefly  through 
German  resellers.  Passing  on  to  furs,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  Russia  itself  the  annual 
output  of  dressed  furs  is  a  little  over  a  million  roubles,  whereas  Germany  exports 
them  (to  Russia)  to  a  far  greater  amount.  The  total  imports  of  this  group  in  round 
figures  amount  to  7,000,000  roubles  (£739,000),  of  which  6,500,000  roubles  (£686,000) 
worth  is  from  Germany.  The  latter  dresses  Russian  and  Siberian  furs  and  in  a  pre- 
pared form  returns  them  to  the  Russian  market. 

GERMANY  AS  MIDDLEMAN. 

Now  comes  a  group  of  industries  not  so  greatly  dependent  upon  foreign  markets 
generally.  In  this  category  first  of  all  must  be  included  the  textile  industry.  We  will 
not  deal  with  the  imports  of  spinning  materials  (cotton,  wool,  silk,  jute)  ;  the  causes 
of  this  import  lie  in  the  conditions  of  Russian  agriculture,  and  are  remote  from  our 
subject.  But  here  more  than  anywhere  the  role  of  Germany  makes  itself  felt  as  a 
middleman.  Germany  supplies  Russia  with  almost  all  the  necessary  raw  material,  not 
her  own,  but  foreign,  extracting  from  this  operation  a  considerable  revenue  and  in 
this  manner  influencing  the  Russian  textile  industry.  In  1913  Germany  delivered 
Russia  cotton  valued  at  27,381,000  roubles,  wool  valued  at  24,086,000  roubles,  silk 
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valued  at  13,837,000  roubles,  or  a  total  for  spinning  materials  valued  at  67,436,000 
roubles  (£7,118,000),  which  constitutes  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total  import.  In 
this  sphere  the  United  States  (47,658,000  roubles)  and  France  (19,662,000  roubles)  are 
considerably  behind  Germany.  As  regards  Great  Britain,  her  exports  to  Russia  hardly 
exceed  15,000,000  roubles  (£1,503,000)  in  value.  Germany  plays  a  similar  role  also  in 
the  export  of  raw  rubber,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  enters  Russia  not  direct 
from  the  English  markets,  but  through  German  resellers.  Germany  and  Austria 
occupy  an  exceptionally  prominent,  if  not  exclusive,  place  in  the  trade  in  such  goods 
as  hats  and  caps,  buttons,  jewelry,  pencils  and  other  writing  materials,  ceramics, 
enamelled  ware,  flagstones,  artificial  and  natural  stone,  coral,  turquois,  pearl,  amber, 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  about  articles  made  of  celluloid 
and  other  substitutes. 

The  Moscow  Mercantile  Association  quotes  incidentally  a  letter  of  a  certain  dealer 
in  ornamental  stones,  which  states  that  competition  on  the  part  of  German  industry 
threatens  to  kill  the  ancient  Russian  hand  method  of  working  and  polishing  stones 
which  flourished  in  the  TJrak  and  in  several  central  provinces. 

CEREALS  AND  FUEL. 

Then  come  such  articles  and  natural  resources  as  cereals,  timber,  mineral  fuel, 
etc.  It  goes  without  saying  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  Germany  to  so  great  a  degree 
as  the  examples  above.  Nevertheless,  if  we  take  a  glance,  for  example,  at  the  group 
of  foodstuffs,  it  will  appear  on  closer  investigation  that  here  also  the  role  of  Germany 
is  greater  than  might  have  been  supposed.  Thus  for  the  past  few  years  Germany  has 
exported  to  Russia  more  than  12,000,000  pouds  (192,000  tons)  of  rye,  valued  at 
11,000,000  roubles  (£1,161,000).  Through  German  and  Austrian  hands  pass  for  the 
most  part  such  commodities  as  rice,  oranges  and  lemons  in  their  natural  state,  dried 
fruits,  pepper,  cocoa,  wine,  fish,  and  herrings  in  particular.  In  timber  products  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  wood  oil  and  beech  rivets — the  latter  are  required  for  kegs  for 
the  export  of  Siberian  butter;  although  in  Russia  there  is  any  quantity  of  beech,  yet 
the  rivets  are  ordered  exclusively  from  Germany.  With  respect  to  coal,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  domestic  output  in  Russia  reaches,  together  with  coke,  2,500,000,000 
pouds  (40,000,000  tons),  while  the  import  in  general  amounts  to  474,000,000  pouds 
(7,584,000  tons),  and  coke  to  60,000,000  pouds  (960,000  tons). 

Imports  for  1913. 
(In  thousands  of  pouds.) 
Coal.  Coke. 

Great  Britain   253,540  9,523 

Germany   192,038  25,074 

Austria-Hungary  :  5,588  20,723 

GERMAN  TRADE  METHODS. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  extensive  distribution  in  Russia  of  German  and  Austrian 
manufactures  Russian  traders  and  consumers  discern  chiefly  in  their  good  quality 
(not  of  course  in  comparison  with  British)  and  cheapness,  concurrently  with  splendid 
organization  of  the  commercial  side  of  the  business.  Punctual  execution  of  orders, 
postponement  of  payments,  correspondence  in  Russian,  active  and  well-prepared  com- 
mercial travellers,  adaptation  to  Russian  taste  and  business  customs — such  are 
the  principal  factors  that  have  helped  the  Teutons  to  conquer  the  Russian  market, 
and  in  this  respect  their  example  must  be  followed  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  their 
inheritance. 

This  conclusion  entirely  coincides  also  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Bpecial 
commission  under  the  Moscow  Mercantile  Association  mentioned  above.  While  allot- 
ting its  chief  attention  to  such  factors  as  the  development  of  domestic  industry  and 
the  organization  of  sale,  including  the  creation  of  inquiry  organizations,  the  establish- 
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meni  of  exhibition  museums  of  native  goods,  the  dissemination  of  professional  educa- 
tion, co-operation  in  the  financing  of  fresh  enterprises,  etc.,  the  commission  recognizes 
thai  a  very  important  step  towards  emancipation  from  one-sided  German  dependence 
must  be  the  development  of  commercial  relations  with  friendly  and  neutral  countries. 
Russia  cannot  dispense  with  imported  commodities.  The  principal  sphere  of  Russian 
dependence  upon  Germany  consists  in  the  import  of  ready-made  wares  distinguished 
by  mere1  or  less  complexity  and  constituting  the  product  of  higher  European  culture. 
In  time  these  articles  also  will  begin  to  be  made  in  Russia,  but  this  is  a  matter  for 
the  distant  future.  The  experience  of  the  war  has  shown  that  such  one-sided  depend- 
ence must  no  longer  be  permitted,  and  that  the  Russians  on  their  part  must  in  every 
possible  way  promote  the  expansion  of  their  commercial  ties  with  other  foreign  States. 
A  potent  weapon  in  this  respect  is  customs  policy. 

THE  PROBLEM  STATED. 

The  speediest  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  with  friendly  and  several  neutral 
countries,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  concessions,  will  undoubtedly  attract  to  us  indis- 
pensable goods  in  place  of  German,  and  deliver  us  from  excessive  German  influence. 
In  this  respect  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  as  erroneous  the  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  relieving  ourselves  from  German  dependence  by  means  of  the  establishment 
of  a  universal  extraordinarily  high  tariff  barrier.  All  the  same,  we  cannot  dispense 
with  an  entire  series  of  imported  goods;  their  manufacture  within  the  country  also 
cannot  be  developed  in  a  short  time.  As  a  result,  and  even  with  the  existence  of  high 
duties,  we  shall  again  prove  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who  will  vanquish  their 
competitors  by  their  geographical  proximity  to  us,  the  help  of  syndicates  and  export 
bounties,  and  the  positive  qualities  of  their  commercial  mediation. 

The  natural  method  in  this  respect  of  protecting  the  Russian  market  from  inun- 
dation by  German  goods  consists  in  the  possible  expansion  of  the  system  of  commer- 
cial treaties  with  the  great  Powers  friendly  to  us.  The  path  of  mutual  concessions 
and  commercial  treaties  will  have  also  a  series  of  other  beneficial  consequences  besides 
our  liberation  from  one-sided  influence;  it  will  improve  our  payment  balance,  support 
our  monetary  system,  strengthen  the  tie  between  the  allied  States,  and  guarantee 
lasting  peace. 

In  these  words  the  Moscow  Commission  states  the  problem  and  the  lines  along 
which  its  solution  must  lie. 

REASONS  FOR  GERMAN  SUCCESS. 

The  great  success  of  German  commerce  in  Russia  is  due  to  three  causes:  first, 
German  enterprise;  secondly,  Government  support;  and  thirdly,  their  knowledge  of 
the  national  characteristics,  mental  outlook,  and  business  customs  of  the  Russian 
people.  The  Germans  studied  their  idiosyncrasies,  as  they  have  done  the  world  over 
with  their  customers,  humoured  them,  and  succeeded  in  turning  a  positive  disadvantage 
into  an  actual  advantage.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  in  a  general  way 
some  of  their  minor  difficulties  and  to  suggest  to  British  merchants  the  lines  upon 
which  they  should  try  to  meet  them. 

THE  RUSSIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

British  firms  have  a  driving  force  in  their  organization,  discipline,  punctuality, 
and  a  quick  response  from  their  staffs  under  pressure  of  work.  The  tendency  in 
Russia  is  to  follow  the  path  laid  down  by  precedent  and  routine.  It  is  useless  to 
expect,  in  these  circumstances,  a  Russian  employee  to  model  himself  on  English  lines. 
There  are  a  number  of  large  businesses  in  Russia,  all  comparable  in  their  organization 
and  output  with  those  of  other  countries.    This  shows  that  all  that  is  required  is  the 
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adoption  of  means  to  an  end.  Because  one  does  not  feel  tenseness  in  the  atmosphere 
on  entering  a  Russian  office  it  does  not  follow  that  the  final  result,  in  this  case  satis- 
fying the  customers'  or  clients'  wishes,  is  not  achieved. 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  the  Englishman  starting  in  Russia — to  conduct 
his  business  on  entirely  English  lines  with  English  employees,  meeting  his  Russian 
customers  on  Russian  lines;  or  adopting  entirely  Russian  methods.  Though  both 
means  are  different  the  end  is  the  same.  In  no  circumstances  try  to  force  English 
customs  upon  Russians. 

THE  LANGUAGE. 

In  addition  to  the  above  remarks  there  are  two  other  points  of  extreme  import- 
ance— the  language,  and  the  selection  of  the  right  man  to  open  up  a  new  business. 
With  regard  to  the  language,  Russian  is  highly  inflected  and  idiomatic,  requiring  years 
of  study  to  become  proficient  in  a  literary  sense,  but  to  obtain  a  good  working  know- 
ledge is  comparatively  easy.  This  can  be  done  in  from  six  to  nine  months  with  ordi- 
nary effort  by  the  average  student.  An  employer  should  stipulate  in  his  contract  with 
an  employee  proceeding  to  Russia  that  the  latter  should  make  himself  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  language  for  business  purposes  within,  say,  twelve  months.  It  is 
also  advisable  for  the  employer  to  pay  for  instruction,  as  he  will  then  have  the  right 
to  demand  progress  from  the  employee.  Twelve  hours  per  week  for  a  year  with  the 
practice  the  student  obtains  by  living  in  a  Russian  family  gives  the  desired  result  of 
being  able  to  speak  the  language  for  all  ordinary  purposes  and  this  in  a  man  of 
ordinary  aptitude. 

THE  AGENT. 

'With  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  selection  of  the  right  man  to  open  up  new 
business  in  Russia,  English  firms  should  send  out  trustworthy  men  in  their  own  employ 
and  not  men  specially  engaged  for  the  purpose.  The  latter  are  not  conversant  with 
the  methods  of  their  employers  and  are  wanting  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  detail 
work  in  office,  works,  or  market  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  simplest  orders. 
The  firm's  own  man,  trained  in  their  methods  and  acquainted  subconsciously  with 
every  detail  of  their  organization,  is  the  man  required  in  Russia.  It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  this  kind  of  man  is  required  at  home.  But  firms  wishing  to  put  their  Russian 
business  on  a  sound  footing  should  select  their  best  men  even  at  some  inconvenience 
to  themselves.  In  the  course  of  a  considerable  commercial  experience  in  Russia,  the 
writer  has  seen  several  promising  businesses  ruined  owing  to  the  men  sent  out  having 
only  one  qualification,  a  slight  knowledge  of  Russian.  English  firms  should  remember 
that  the  first  requisite  to  open  up  in  Russia  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  own 
particular  line  in  those  they  send,  out  and  that  the  language  is  really  a  secondary 
though  important  consideration.  A  good  man  at  his  work  has  a  ready  market  for  his 
labour  at  home.  Such  a  man  requires  a  considerable  inducement  to  go  abroad.  The 
inducement  should  be  the  prospect  of  opening  up  a  new  and  lucrative  branch  for  his 
firm.  His  own  interests  should  be  bound  up  in  the  success  of  the  firm.  The  cost  of 
living  in  Russia  is  practically  double  that  in  England,  and  this  should  bo  taken  into 
consideration  when  fixing  salary.  The  most  effective  work  is  dono  by  the  Contented 
man.  British  firms  should  have  this  in  view  and  allow  their  employees  an  annual 
holiday  in  England.  This  enable-  the  employee  to  keep  up  with  improvements  and 
new  ideas,  which  are  constantly  being  introduced.  It  also  enables  him  to  keep  in' 
touch  with  relations  and  friends  at  home  and  makes  him  feel  thai  his  residence  in 
Russia  is  not  exile.  After  all,  Petrograd  in  normal  times  is  within  (6  hours'  journey 
of  London. 
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A  HUGE  MARKET. 

The  above  are  a  few  general  hints  to  prospective  newcomers  to  Russia,  based  on  over 
twenty  years'  commercial  experience  of  the  country.  It  is  true  the  Germans  had  the 
advantage  of  proximity,  but  a  few  pounds  per  annum  extra  and  modern  rapidity  of 
travel  obviate  this  disadvantage. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  immense  volume  of  German  imports  into  Russia 
to  realize  the  possibility  of  a  market  comprising  half  Europe  and  half  Asia.  Surely 
if  we  give  our  minds  to  the  work  we  can  secure  at  least  a  portion  of  the  business  so 
successfully  pioneered  by  the  Germans.  One  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  people 
inhabit  this  huge  prospective  field  for  British  commerce.  The  bulk  of  this  population 
is  within  seventy-two  hours'  journey  of  London.  Just  for  the  sake  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  new  conditions,  are  Englishmen  who  have  opened  four  continents  to  the 
world's  trade,  going  to  be  debarred  in  the  future  from  having  their  share  of  supplying 
the  needs  of  this  vast  population? — (Times.) 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606 
and  607.  Further  amendments  and  additions  to  this  proclamation  have  now  been 
made  by  adopting  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

(1)  That  the  heading  "  Animals,  pack,  saddle  and  draught,  suitable  for  use  in 
war,"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Animals,  pack, 
saddle  and  draught,  suitable  or  which  may  become  suitable  for  use  in  war." 

(2)  That  the  heading  "  Diamonds,  rough,  suitable  for  industrial  purposes,"  in 
the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  should  be 
deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Diamonds,  rough,  suitable  for 
industrial  purposes,  including  Brazilian  carbon." 

(3)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  desti- 
nations : — 

Iron  ore,  Cumberland  haematite. 

(4)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods,  which  is  at  present  prohibited  to 
all  destinations,  should  be  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British 
Possessions  and  Protectorates: — 

Beans,  including  haricot  beans,  Burma  and  Rangoon  beans; 
Compound  cakes  and  meal; 

Cotton-seed  cake,  decorticated  and  undecorticated,  and  cotton-seed  meal; 
Lentils ; 

Linseed  cake  and  meal; 
Maize ; 

Malt  dust,  malt  flour,  culms,  sprouts  or  combings; 
Patent  and  proprietary  cattle  foods  of  all  kinds ; 
Rice  meal  (or  bran)  and  dust. 

(5)  That  the  heading  "  Bone  ash  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which 
is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protec- 
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torates  should  be  deleted,  .and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Bones  for 
manure,  dissolved  bones,  bone  flour,  bone  meal  and  bone  ash." 

(6)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  des- 
tinations abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates : — 

Chlorides  of  sulphur; 

Fustic  (chips  and  extract)  and  logwood  (chips  and  extract,  including  haema- 
tite crystals  and  other  logwood  preparations ; 
Whale  meal. 

(7)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods,  which  is  at  present  prohibited 
to  all  destinations,  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic 
ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Brewers'  and  distillers'  grains; 

Brewers'  dried  yeast; 

Cocoanut  and  poonac  cake; 

Gluten  meal  or  gluten  feed; 

Maize  meal  and  flour; 

Mill  dust  and  screenings  of  all  kinds. 

(8)  That  the  heading  "  Maize  germ  meal "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  inserted  in  the 
list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through 
Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  heading  "Maize  germs  and  maize  germ 
meal." 

(9)  That  the  exportation  of  salts  of  aluminium  (other  than  alunite  and  nitrate 
of  aluminium),  which  is  at  present  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than 
British  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries 
in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except 
through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

(10)  That  the  heading  "Molasses  for  cattle  feeding"  in  the  list  of  goods  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic 
ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  should  be  deleted. 

(11)  That  the  heading  "  Iron  ore  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which 
is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  should  be  deleted  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading: — 

"Iron  ore  (except  Cumberland  haematite  iron  ore,  the  exportation  of  which 
is  prohibited  to  all  destinations." 

(12)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all 
foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than 
France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Calcium  sulphide; 

China  clay  (including  China  stone  and  potters'  clay) ; 

Gas  carbon; 

Kapok  hempen  fibre; 

Provisions  and  victuals  which  may  be  used  as  food  for  man,  namely: — 
Bean  flour  and  meal; 
Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  all  kinds  of; 
Corn  flour; 
Corn  grits; 
Hominy ; 

Lentil  flour  and  meal; 

Macaroni,  spaghetti  and  vermicelli; 
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Meat  of  all  kinds  (except  poultry  and  game),  not  including  beef  and 
mutton,  fresh  or  refrigerated  (the  exportation  of  which  is  already  pro- 
hibited to  all  destinations)  ; 
Pea  flour  and  meal; 

Prepared  foods  wholly  or  partially  derived  from  cereals; 
Semolina. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  notice  with  reference  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  country: — 

South  Africa. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  following  interpretations  of  the  South  African  Customs  Tariff,  together  with 
corrections  to  be  made  in  the  1914  Tariff  Book,  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  for  the  information  of  Canadians  engaged  in  the 
export  trade  to  South  Africa: — 


Article. 

Rate. 

"NT 

i\  o .  in 
Tariff. 

xvebate  upon 
goods  the 
growth,  produce 
or  manufacture 

of  the 
United  Kingdom 
or  reciprocating 

.DllllSn  V^OJ." 

onies. 

1. 

Per 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

2. 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

3. 

Beef  oleo  stearine  

(< 

lb. 

3£d. 

7 

jd.  per  lb. 

4. 

Brown's  nautical  chief  engineer's  log  book  

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

5. 

Carbolineum.   

<< 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

6. 

Ear  defenders  for  deadening  sound  of  gun  fire  

£100 

£20 

193 

£3 

7. 

Granulated  cork,  for  cold  storage  insulating  

tt 

£100 

£3 

119 

Whole  duty. 

8. 

Eureka  typewash,  printers'  (white  powder)  

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

9. 

£100 

£3 

119 

Whole  duty. 

10. 

a 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

11. 

Looking  grid  

tt 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

tt 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

13. 

C.  &  E.  Morton,  Ltd.,  army  ratons  or  Irish  stew. , 

lb. 

lid. 

31 

\d.  per  lb. 

14. 

Im.gal.  3d. 

34 

15. 

Phosphogelose  

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

16. 

Polygraph  and  parts  (blood  pressure  measuring  appara- 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

17. 

Poultry  appliances — galvanized  iron  feed  bins,  trap 

nests;  drinking  fountains;  chick  feed  troughs;  grit  and 

shell  boxes;  feed  hoppers;  automatic  chick  greaser; 

automatic  exercisers  and  feeders;  brooder  thermo- 

meters; grain  sprouters  

tt 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

18. 

it 

Im.  gal.  2s. 

48 

19. 

Ruled  tissue  paper  for  wrapping  bottles  

tt 

£100 

£15 

52o 

£3. 

20. 

Semicure  (for  mixing  with  solution  for  vulcanizing).. . 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

21. 

a 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

22. 

Slab  oil,  used  by  confectioners  to  prevent  sweets 

u 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

23. 

Star  hobs,  for  driving  into  soles  and  heels  of  boots  to 

£100 

£3 

81 

Whole  duty. 

24. 

tt 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

25. 

£100 

£25 

6S 

£3. 

26.  Vermilion  dry  powder,  for  lithographic  and  printing 

work  

it 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 

27. 

Wall  scrapers,  a  paper-hanger's  tool  but  sometimes  used 

it 

£100 

£20 

193 

£3. 
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Attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  particularly  directed  to  item  No.  19  on  ruled 
tissue  paper  for  wrapping  bottles. 

On  page  328  of  the  Tariff  Book  add  to  list  of  approved  disinfectants:  Jeye's 
"Jeysol,"  "Kudo"  disinfectant  fluid. 

On  page  347  of  the  Tariff  Book  add  to  list  of  approved  full  cream  milks:  Pure 
rich  thick  English  cream,  "Bex"  brand,  Thomas'  creameries;  "Cloister"  brand 
sterilized  milk. 

On  page  363  add  to  list  of  articles  admitted  under  item  129  without  the  certificate 
referred  to  therein:  Weaving  looms;  card  cylinders;  gummed  cloth  strips. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

OPENINGS  FOR  TRADE  IN  ITALY. 

H.M.  Consul-General  at  Naples  reports  that  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  imported  into  Naples  from  Germany  and  Austria  in  1913,  with  which 
goods  of  the  United  Kingdom  manufacture  competed,  were  as  follows :  From  Ger- 
many: Cabinet  wood  (200  tons);  iron  bars  (1,549  tons);  pig  lead  (325  tons).  From 
Austria :  Linen  thread  (80  tons)  ;  timber  and  sawn  timber  (30,962  tons)  ;  bentwood 
furniture  (130  tons)  ;  cardboard  (1,535  tons)  ;  dried  vegetables  (976  tons). 

H.M.  Consul  at  Brindisi  reports  that  in  Apulia  merchants  do  not  import  direct 
from  foreign  countries.  Stocks  are  small  and  goods  are  ordered  as  required  from 
import  houses  in  northern  Italy  and  Naples.  Germany  supplied  large  quantities  of 
hardware  of  all  kinds  (especially  cutlery  and  enamelled  ware),  drugs,  perfumery,  and 
barbers'  requisites.  From  Austria  came  large  quantities  of  bentwood  furniture  and 
timber. 

The  long  credit  given  by  German  firms  told  in  their  favour,  aided  as  they  were 
by  German  banks.  They  also  catered  for  the  poorer  classes,  who  prefer  cheap  to  lasting 
goods. 

The  following  table  showing  the  comparative  values  of  some  of  the  principal 
German  and  Austrian  imports  into  Bari  in  1913,  with  which  United  Kingdom  goods 
competed,  has  been  forwarded  by  H.M.  Consul  at  Brindisi : — 


From 

Prom  Austria- 

From  United 

Germany. 

Hungary. 

Kingdom. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

Paper  and  pasteboard  

..    ..  931,000 

  13,000 

  8,000 

4,000 
495,000 
245,000 

617,000 
1,000 
216,000 

  7,000 

2,000 

19,000 

  20,000 

16,000 

252,000 

Wrought  iron  

  130,000 

  SO, 000 

24,000 
45,000 

60,000 
818,000 

Tin  :  

48,000 
6,000 

1,000 
1,000 

  7,000 

22,000 

20,000 

  10,000 

2,000 

  43,000 

1,000 

40,000 

  10,000 

6,000 
51,000 

327,000 

25  lire  =  £1  at  par  rate  of  exchange. 

The  British  vice-consul  at  Messina  reports  that  the  principal  manufactured  goods 
of  German  and  Austrian  origin  which  found  a  market  in  his  district  were  as  follows: 
Iron  and  steel,  including  joists,  stringers,  angles,  and  tramway  rails  and  materials; 
cheap  hardware,  enamelled  ware  and  hollow  ware,  general  ironmongery,  tools  and 
implements,  cutlery,  leather  wares,  boots  and  shoes,  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  fc)raS9  and 
copper  wares,  paper,  stationery  and  stationers'  sundries,  scented  and  fancy  >  aps, 
photographic  appliances. 
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The  British  vice-consul  at  Catania  reports  that  amongst  the  principal  goods  of 
German  origin  imported  into  that  district  were  printed  cotton  goods  and  cotton  velvets, 
carpets,  silk  goods,  leather  goods,  boiler  tubes,  iron  tubing,  pins  and  needles,  brass  fur- 
niture fittings  and  locks,  toys,  musical  instruments  and  fittings,  decorated  glassware, 
jewellery,  and  motor  cars.  The  principal  Austro-Hungarian  imports  were  woolen 
goods,  timber,  pasteboard,  leather  goods,  flour  milling  machinery,  optical  instruments, 
electric  lamps,  decorated  and  plain  porcelain,  plain  and  decorated  glassware,  trim- 
mings, toys,  pianos  and  umbrella  fittings,  etc.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  quantity 
of  goods  shipped  from  Trieste  were  of  German  origin. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal). 

ELECTRICAL  PROGRESS  IN  CHINA. 

The  rapid  advance  of  electrical  engineering  in  China  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  growing  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  electrical  current  for  town  lighting  and 
industrial  power  throughout  the  republic,  hold  out  a  promising  future  for  enterprise  in 
this  direction,  and  for  the  huge  trade  in  machinery  and  materials  involved.  Shanghai 
has  a  municipal  installation  with  a  capacity  of  14,000-k.w.,  the  plant  being  of  the  most 
modern  type,  and  generally  conceded  to  be  the  finest  in  the  far  east.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  extensions  up  to  an  additional  capacity  of  20,000-k.w.  are  planned.  Hongkong 
boasts  two  electricity  supply  companies,  one  having  a  station  with  2,000-k.w.  Diesel 
engines  and  600-k.w.  steam  engines;  the  other  with  516-k.w.  engines,  to  which  will  be 
added  1,500-k.w.  during  the  current  year.  In  addition,  the  Hongkong  and  Whampu 
Dock  Co.  has  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  500-k.w.,  and  further  plant  on  order  to  the 
extent  of  700-k.w.  At  Canton  the  public  supply  company  uses  steam  and  Diesel  engines 
to  an  aggregate  capacity  of  1,540-k-w. 

The  above  are  outstanding  instances  of  the  progress  which  is  being  made,  but 
there  are  many  outher  installations  of  scarcely  less  importance,  as,  for  example,  at 
Soochow,  Kiangsu  province,  where  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  1,375-k.w. ;  Chang  Chow, 
in  the  same  province ;  Fatshan,  Kwangtung  province ;  Kongmoon,  Kwangtung  province ; 
Hoihow,  Hainan;  and  also  at  Tientsin,  Shek  Ki  Heungshan,  Pekin,  Changsha, 
Tsingtau,  and  Macao.  Many  of  these  plants,  and  the  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  are 
of  over  1,000-k.w.,  and  some  are  much  larger.  One  British  firm  alone  have  installed 
over  100  steam  engines  in  China,  of  a  total  horse-power  of  nearly  30,000,  most  of  which 
are  used  for  electricity  supply  in  some  40  different  districts.  A  tendency  which  set  in 
some  time  before  the  war  is  the  replacing  of  original  German  plants  by  those  of  British 
type.  The  war  is  certain  to  give  fresh  impetus  to  this  tendency,  especially  as  it  is  now 
impossible  to  obtain  supplies  from  Germany.  The  prospect  before  importers  in  regard 
to  the  supply  of  materials  is  therefore  particularly  promising,  and  it  is  advisable  that 
they  should  get  into  touch  with  British  firms  of  high  standing  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand. — (The  Export  World.) 

PHOSPHATES  REQUIRED  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  phosphates  in  New  Zealand  since  the  European 
supply  of  Thomas  phosphate  meal  has  been  cut  off,  and  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply 
for  this  season  is  expected  to  materially  affect  crops  in  some  localities  where  substi- 
tutes cannot  be  supplied  for  the  time. 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  the  industry  in  this  country,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  taken  from  the  New  Zealand  Hdrald,  a  leading  daily  of  this  city : — 

"  The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  received  a  report  from  the  Director  of  Geological 
Survey  regarding  the  search  for  mineral  phosphates  in  New  Zealand.  This,  up  to  the 
present  has  been  rather  disappointing,  although  many  samples  have  been  found  show- 
ing a  small  percentage  of  phosphates.  The  Geological  Department  is  continuing  its 
efforts  to  find  a  cheap  source  of  this  very  valuable  fertilizer. 
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"In  connection  with  the  experiments  being  conducted  to  test  the  possibility  of 
grinding  rock  phosphate  and  limestone  by  electric  power  from  Lake  Coleridge,  a 
report  was  received  stating  that  inquiries  were  being  made  to  ascertain  what  areas 
within  reasonable  distance  of  Lake  Coleridge  works  would  be  benefited  by  lime,  either 
alone  or  with  the  addition  of  ground  phosphate  rock. 

"  Owing  to  the  present  high  price  of  basic  slag,  it  was  arranged  that  experiments 
should  be  carried  out  to  determine  the  most  effective  substitute  for  this  popular 
fertilizer.  The  method  to  be  adopted  in  carrying  out  these  trials  was  discussed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  endeavours  are  now  being  made  to  obtain  suitable 
areas  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion  on  which  to  conduct  these  important  experi- 
ments." 

The  development  of  this  industry  will  call  for  tools  and  machinery  that  may  be 
supplied  from  the  United  States.  The  demand  for  phosphates  also  creates  an  opening 
for  the  American  product. 

The  farmers  of  New  Zealand  are  well  advanced  along  many  lines  and  thorough 
work  is  done,  so  that  this  is  a  market  worth  cultivating.  The  imports  of  fertilizers 
for  1913  amounted  to  $1,836,724,  and  are  on  the  increase. — (United  States  Commerce 
Reports.) 

GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

H.M.  Commercial  Attache  at  Petrograd  (Mr.  H.  Cooke)  reports  that  until  recently 
there  was  no  direct  prohibition  of  imports  of  enemy  goods  into  Russia,  but  such  goods 
were  subject  to  the  payment  of  double  customs  duties.  Certificates  of  origin  have 
been  enforced,  and  all  goods  unaccompanied  by  these  certificates  are  also  subject  to 
double  customs  duties,  with  the  exception  of  goods  reaching  Russia  direct  from  allied 
countries  and  of  certain  articles  specifically  exempted. 

The  Russian  official  monthly  customs  returns  show  that  from  August  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1914,  the  total  value  of  German  goods  imported  into  Russia  amounted  to 
26,065,000  roubles,  of  which  615,000  roubles'  worth  were  imported  via  Finland.  From 
January  1  to  May  31,  1915,  the  total  value  of  imports  into  Russia  from  Germany 
amounted  to  10,455,000  roubles,  of  which  goods  to  the  value  of  4,048,000  roubles  were 
imported  via  Finland.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  Russia 
imports  are  not  registered  at  the  date  of  arrival  from  abroad,  but  on  release  from  the 
Russian  customs'  establishments;  the  returns  for  each  month  thus  include  goods 
imported  previous  to  that  month.  Mr.  Cooke  is  informed  that  goods  can  be  kept  at 
Russian  customs'  establishments  for  three  years. 

With  regard  to  exports  from  Russia  to  Germany,  the  customs  returns  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1915  show  none,  and  no  data  are  available  to  indicate  what  goods 
may  have  reached  Germany  from  Russia  via  neutral  countries.  In  the  last  five  months 
of  1914,  6,064,000  roubles'  worth  of  goods  were  exported  from  Russia  to  Germany, 
but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  returns  for  each  month  include  figures  of  certain  goods 
exported  previous  to  that  month. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  for  each  month  of  the  trade  between  Bussia 
and  Germany  during  the  ten  months  ended  May  31,  1915: — 

Imports  into      Exports  from 
Russia  Russia 
from  Germany,    to  Germany. 


1914—  Roubles.  Roubles. 

August   9,125,000  3,826,000 

September   4,290,000  128,000 

October   4,581,000  321,000 

November   4,850,000  900,000 

December   3,219,000  889,000 


Total   26,065,000  6,064,000 


1915— 

January   1,636,000 

February   1,971,000 

March   1,581,000 

April   2,718,000 

May   2,549,000 


Total  . .  10,455,000 


The  classes  and  values  of  the  principal  imports  from  Germany,  to  which  the  fore- 
going statistics  relate,  were  as  folLows:  Spirits  and  wines,  301,000  roubles;  hides 
and  skins,  dressed,  375,000  roubles;  peltries,  399,000  roubles;  chemical  materials, 
707,000  roubles;  dyeing  substances,  143,000  roubles;  steel,  198,000  roubles;  zinc, 
866,000  roubles;  raw  silk,  208,000  roubles;  copper  and  alloys  and  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  367,000  roubles;  machinery,  359,000  roubles;  mathematical,  physical, 
electrical,  etc.,  instruments,  799,000  roubles;  paper  manufactures,  453,000  roubles; 
knitted  wares,  696,000  roubles;  woollen  manufactures,  189,000  roubles. — (The  Board 
of  Trade  Journal.) 

Rouble  =  2s.  lid.  at  par  rate  of  exchange. 


THE  PRINT  PAPER  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN. 


The  European  war  has  dealt  a  remarkable  blow  to  the  trade  in  print  paper.  Those 
varieties  which  have  been  supplied  from  Germany  have  risen  in  price  60  or  70  per 
cent  over  those  ruling  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  by  100  per  cent  over  those 
ruling  prior  to  the  war.  Wrapping  papers  are  scarce,  the  imported  supply  being 
nearly  exhausted.  The  Fuji  paper  mill,  the  Oji  paper  mill,  and  the  Yokkaichi  paper 
mill  are,  therefore,  making  a  substitute,  but  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  dyes, 
the  enterprise  is  not  lucrative,  despite  the  growing  demand  for  these  home-made 
papers. 

The  demand  had  decreased  for  print  papers  to  some  extent  immediately  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  but  since  the  end  of  the  period  of  national  mourning  it  had 
again  become  strong,  and  prices  have  gone  up  by  about  30'  per  cent.  Pulp  for  news- 
print is  rather  scarce,  and  the  price  of  paper  has  risen  by  about  40  or  50  per  cent. 
Owing  to  the  rise  in  freight  import  is  not  profitable  at  present,  and  the  Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaisha  has  recently  commenced  pulp  manufacture  in  Saghalien,  but  the  enterprise 
has  not  yet  proved  successful.  As  to  Japanese  papers,  both  "  hanshi 99  and  "  mino- 
gami"  have  increased  in  price  by  about  15  per  cent,  probably  because  of  the  rise  in 
foreign  printing  papers.  The  demand  for  these  varieties  has  undergone  no  change, 
but  there  are  many  orders  at  present,  as  it  is  the  season  for  the  largest  consumption. 
Of  these  varieties,  the  coloured  ones  have  risen  in  price  because  of  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  dyes. — (Japan  Advertiser.) 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  reports  that,  according  to  the  local 
press,  there  is  a  growing  shortage  in  the  supply  of  various  imported  articles  in  the 
Dominion  owing  to  conditions  arising  out  of  the  European  war,  such  as  the  cutting- 
off  of  continental  supplies,  the  limitation  of  British  manufactures  owing  to  the  prefer- 
ential demands  of  the  War  Office  upon  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  shortage 
of  ships  for  transport  of  goods,  and  the  congestion  in  the  British  and  American 
docks.  Natural  results  of  these  handicaps  on  trade  are  lengthy  delays  in  delivery  of 
New  Zealand  orders  and  rising  prices  both  for  goods  and  packing  cases.  The  chief 
shortages  in  supplies  exist  in  drapery  and  soft  goods,  ironmongery  and  hardware, 
groceries,  boots  and  leather  goods,  and  drugs.  Drapers,  ironmongers  and  grocers  are 
the  worst  sufferers. 

The  latest  figures  available,  namely,  for  1913,  show  that  the  value  of  New  Zea- 
land's imports  of  drapery  amounted  in  that  year  to  about  £4,250,000,  including  apparel, 
hosiery  and  silks.  There  is  now  a  serious  falling-off  in  these  figures  Before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  importers  were  accustomed  to  supplement  shortages  by  Dominion 
supplies,  but  now  the  New  Zealand  factories  are  so  glutted  with  work,  partly  for  the 
military  authorities,  that  wholesale  drapers  have  to  take  a  second  place  in  the  demand 
for  supplies.  Imports  of  the  goods  named  from  Germany  and  Austria  consisted,  prior 
to  the  war,  of  gloves,  cotton  hosiery,  fancy  leather  goods,  lace,  and  costume  buttons. 
Great  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  securing  serges  and  tweeds,  ready-made  gar- 
ments, men's  clothing,  and  overcoats,  and  the  scarcity  of  dyes  is  also  being  keenly 
felt  by  New  Zealand  manufacturers.  Shortages  also  exist  in  imported  blankets  and 
rugs,  knitted  socks,  woollen  underwear  and  shirts.  On  the  other  hand  mercery  has 
not  been  seriously  affected,  neither  is  there  much  difficulty  as  regards  cotton  manu- 
factures. Orders  for  hosiery  are  being  placed  twelve  months  ahead.  Retailers  state 
that  one  of  the  principal  lines  cut  off  is  German  lower-grade  woven  underwear,  which 
now  has  to  be  replaced  by  better  quality  goods  against  which  it  formerly  competed; 
the  shortage  is  almost  wholly  in  woollen  underwear. 

Certain  grades  of  fingering  and  wheeling  wools  used  for  knitting  socks,  mufflers 
and  caps  are  now  stated  to  be  quite  unprocurable,  while  supplies  even  in  other  grades 
and  colours  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Notwithstanding  this  scarcity  of  knitting  wool, 
however,  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  the  raw  material  in  the  Dominion,  the  past 
season  having  been  an  exceptionally  good  one.  The  solution  which  naturally  suggests 
itself  is,  therefore,  increased  plant  and  labour,  but  it  is  stated  that  there  is  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  machinery. 

Tinned  fish  is  scarce  owing  to  the  North  Sea  blockade,  which  means  there  will  be 
no  Scotch  herrings  or  bloaters  for  tinning  this  season.  Considering  that  New  Zea- 
land's annual  imports  of  tinned  fish  reach  an  average  value  of  £25,000,  this  leaves  a 
considerable  food  deficit  to  be  made  up.  It  is  probable  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  demand  will  be  diverted  to  the  cheaper  grades  of  salmon  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Sardines  are  also  in  very  short  supply.  Amongst  other  groceries 
which  are  running  short  in  Auckland  are  certain  brands  of  safety  matches,  soap, 
household  salt,  corn  flour,  mustard,  tea,  coffee  essence,  and  bottled  castor  oil.  In 
certain  lines  the  effect  of  present  conditions  on  prices  is  very  considerable.  Tartaric 
and  citric  acid,  cream  of  tartar,  dates,  currants,  almonds,  whiting,  and  bluestone  have 
advanced  up  to  100  per  cent  since  the  war  began,  partly  owing  to  increased  freight 
rates.  One  effect  of  Italy  joining  in  the  hostilities  has  been  to  shorten  supplies  of 
sweet  almonds,  oil  of  lemon,  cream  of  tartar,  and  fresh  lemons,  and  to  make  these 
dearer. 

According  to  Auckland  wholesale  merchants,  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  guar- 
antees of  delivery  dates  can  hardly  he  exaggerated.  It  is  stated  thai  the  shortage  in 
supplies  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  activity  <>n  the  part  of  local  buyers.  So  long  as 
supplies  were  available  a  trade  equal  to  llmf  of  the  previous  year  was  being  done,  ami 
at  present  the  only  indication  of  trade  falling?  off  is  duo  to  the  luck  of  supplies  and 
not  to  a  want  of  buyers. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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ROOFINGS  AND  FLOORINGS  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 

Heretofore,  corrugated  iron  has  been  the  universal  refining  medium  in  Portuguese 
Blast  Africa,  remarks  the  American  consul  at  Lourenco  Marques,  but  a  marked  ten- 
dency is  being  shown  to  replace  it  by  material  more  easily  handled  and  at  the  same  time 
less  conductive  of  heat.  Also  with  regard  to  floor  coverings,  there  is  a  promising  mar- 
ket for  such  materials  as  are  easily  laid  and  washed  and  are  at  the  same  time  cool, 

As  to  roofing,  a  casual  inspection  of  buildings  in  the  province  would  lead  one  to 
think  that  corrugated  iron  is  used  almost  without  exception,  but,  in  reality,  a  larger 
percentage  than  ever  before  of  roofs  are  now  being  constructed  of  pitch  or  ashphalt  or 
with  patented  roof  covering-.    So  far  these  methods  have  proved  satisfactory. 

The  attention  of  local  builders  has  not  yet  been  properly  drawn  to  the  use  of  damp- 
proofing  coatings  in  the  form  of  paints  on  the  outside  of  concrete,  stucco,  or  brick 
buildings,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lourengo  Marques  has  an  unusually  dry 
climate  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  which  makes  these  coatings  more  or  less  unneces- 
sary. 

In  spite  of  the  variations  in  temperature,  stucco  and  concrete  walls  do  not  crack 
as  a  rule,  and  seem  to  be  adaptable  to  the  climate. 

Certain  American  firms  have  already  made  efforts  to  introduce  their  roofing 
materials,  and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  past  year  about  $4,000  worth  of  such 
roofing,  most  of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  was  sold  throughout  the  province. 

Floors  in  the  district  are  of  two  kinds — in  the  cheaper  houses  of  wood,  and  in  the 
more  expensive  of  paraquet,  tile,  or  mosaic.  It  is  in  the  houses  of  more  or  less  cheap 
construction  that  there  appears  a  fair  chance  for  the  introduction  of  floor  coverings. 

Linoleum  of  foreign  origin  is  sold  in  various  qualities  ranging  from  $1  to  $2.50 
per  running  yard  of  six  feet  width.  The  market,  however,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  pre- 
sent annual  sales  reaching  only  $8,000. — (The  African  World.) 

GUN-COTTON  FROM  WOOD  PULP. 

Cotton  and  its  substitutes,  and  other  war  emergency  achievements  of  the  German 
chemists,  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Hugo  Schweitzer  in  an  article  in  the  American  Review 
of  Reviews.  Dr.  Schweitzer  is  there  described  as  "  a  distinguished  American  chemist, 
who  has  had  extended  experience  in  Germany  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  an  industrial 
chemist,  and  who  has  also  visited  Germany  since  the  opening  of  the  war."  With 
reference  to  cotton,  Dr.  Schweitzer  writes : 

The  agricultural  chemist  has  also  undertaken  the  task  of  supplying  Germany  with 
a  substitute  for  cotton — which  can  no  longer  be  procured  from  us.  Although  it  is 
realized  that  there  are  enormous  difficulties  in  the  way,  a  great  deal  has  already  been 
accomplished.  Paper  spun  into  threads  in  special  machines  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton  and  jute  in  the  manufacture  of  bags,  etc.,  which  need  not  stand  heavy  wear  and 
tear.  For  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton,  cellulose  is  employed,  which  is  produced 
from  wood  pulp  by  the  various  refining  processes  now  in  use.  It  is  possible  to  make  in 
this  way  a  cellulose  that  for  many  purposes  is  superior  to  cotton  fibre.  Even  in  war 
time  people  must  think  of  such  frivolous  things  as  clothes,  and  the  German  chemists 
are  hard  put  to  it  to  improvise  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  cotton  fabrics.  The  nettle 
fibre,  which  was  largely  used  in  Europe  as  a  textile  material  before  the  introduction 
of  cotton,  has  again  attracted  much  attention.  Most  interesting  reports  are  being 
published  and  patents  are  being  taken  out  for  the  utilization  of  the  bast  fibre  of  willow 
bark. — (The  Paper  Maker.) 

THE  LABOUR  MARKET   IN  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour 
Gazette,  the  demand  in  August  for  male  labour,  both  of  men  and  boys,  continued  to 
be  greater  than  the  supply,  especially  in  those  trades  engaged  in  manufacturing  war 
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requirements,  with  the  result  that  there  was  very  little  unemployment.  A  considerable 
redistribution  was  going  on  as  between  trades  differently  affected  by  the  war,  and  to  a 
growing  extent  female  labour  continued  to  supply  the  deficiency  created  by  enlistments. 

As  compared  with  August,  1914,  when  many  trades  were  for  a  short  time  dis- 
organized by  the  outbreak  of  war,  employment  showed  a  very  marked  general  improve- 
ment. 

The  coal  mining  industry  was  very  busy,  and  the  average  weekly  number  of  days 
on  which  the  pits  worked  was  the  highest  recorded  for  any  August  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Employment  continued  good  at  iron  and  lead  mines,  and  very  good  at  shale 
mines;  it  was  dull  at  tin  mines.  At  slate  quarries  some  improvement  was  reported; 
at  other  quarries  employment  was  fairly  good. 

Employment  was  good  in  the  pig-iron  industry  and  there  was  a  slight  increase  in 
the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast.  Iron  and  steel  works  continued  very  busy,  and  there 
was  no  abatement  of  the  abnormal  activity  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades. 
The  tinplate  trade  showed  little  change,  but  the  steel  sheet  mills  were  rather  better 
employed  than  in  July.  The  other  metal  trades  were  very  busy,  especially  on  Gov- 
ernment orders. 

The  cotton  trade  showed  little  change  on  the  whole,  an  improvement  in  the  spin- 
ning branch  being  counterbalanced  by  a  decline  in  the  weaving  section.  The  woollen, 
worsted  and  hosiery  trades  continued  very  active,  with  much  overtime,  both  on  Gov- 
ernment and  ordinary  work.  Employment  in  the  linen  trade  improved,  but  was  still 
very  slack  in  Ireland;  in  the  jute  trade  it  continued  good,  with  overtime  on  war  con- 
tracts. The  fancy  lace  trade  remained  slack,  but  in  the  curtain  branch  it  was  lair, 
and  in  the  plain  net  section  good.  There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  silk  trade, 
and  the  carpet  trade  continued  fairly  well  employed.  In  the  dyeing  industry  employ- 
ment continued  good  and  in  the  bleaching  and  calico  printing  trades  fair. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trades  were  very  active,  partly  owing  to  war  work,  and  partly 
to  arrears  on  private  work.  The  leather  trades  were  also  well  employed ;  workpeople 
in  branches  formerly  slack  have  now  been  transferred  to  work  on  war  contracts.  There 
was  a  further  seasonal  decline  in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery  trades  and  in  the 
bespoke  tailoring  trade.  The  ready-made  clothing  trade  was  still  very  busy,  but  the 
extreme  pressure  of  recent  months  was  somewhat  reduced.  In  the  felt  hat  trade  and 
the  mantle,  costume  and  blouse  trades  an  improvement  was  reported. 

Building  operations  continued  to  be  restricted,  but  the  number  unemployed  in  this 
industry  was  still  very  low  owing  to  enlistments  and  transfers  to  other  trades. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  brickmaking  industry,  and  employment  in  the 
rement  trades  continued  good.  The  furnishing  trades  declined  slightly,  but  employ- 
ment with  sawmillers,  coach-builders  and  coopers  was  good.  It  was  also  good  with 
packing-case  makers  and  with  brush -makers,  both  of  which  trades  were  busy  on  Gov* 
ernment  orders. 

Employment  with  paper  makers,  and  with  bookbinders  in  London,  showed  a  fur- 
ther improvement.  It  continued  fairly  good  with  lithographic  printers;  with  letter- 
press printers,  however,  there  was  some  decline. 

The  glass  and  pottery  trades  continued  to  be  well  employed  on  the  whole.  The 
food  preparation  trades  were  very  busy,  with  much  overtime.  The  fishing  trade  was 
much  restricted  by  the  war,  but  the  men  usually  engaged  found  other  work.  In  agri- 
culture harvest  operations  were  successfully  carried  on,  the  shortage  of  male  labour 
being  met  by  the  employment  of  women  and  soldiers. 

Dock  labourers  continued  very  busy,  except  at  certain  ports  on  the  east  coast,  and 
the  supply  of  seamen  for  mercantile  vessels,  for  the  first  time  for  some  months,  w:^ 
about  equal  to  the  demand. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  Oct.  1,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

1,130,147 
545,334 
878^621 
431,794 
737,712 
471,867 
908,513 
377,477 
353,416 

1,488,785 
7,060 
845,414 

Bushels. 

52,279 
39,390 
24,' 379 
21,953 
51 ,515 
45,519 
46,878 
15,467 
28,618 

86,925 
829 
64,066 

Bushels. 

55,728 
17,588 
36^739 
29,413 
7,717 
19,553 
31,908 
14,531 
35,000 

159,266 
871 
30,936 

Bushels. 

24 

39  935 
83,' 075 

Bushels. 

1,238,178 

1,022,814 
483, 160 
959,452 
596,593 
987,299 
524,662 
417,034 

1,959,795 
39,204 
977,766 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

163,508 
59,654 

117,187 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

224,819 
30,444 
37,350 

8,170,140 

476,818 

439,250 

755.996 

9,848,204 

13,164 
25,412 

260 

344 

37 
612 

13  201 
26.628 

38,756 

260 

344 

39,829 

259 

262 
74,234 
1,1US 
69,715 

391,727 

177,008 
353,462 
84,368 
8,432 

Midland- 

259 

262 
31,305 
41 
22,031 

36\930 

"5^999 

1 1,075 
19,604 

28,080 

Kingston — 

382,807 

8,920 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

133,648 
202,643 
7,897 
3,509 

45,795 
58,179 
4,923 

43,360 
85,339 

19^685 
18,292 

784,143 

146,086 

162,778 

f  11,075 
t  66,501 

1,160,583 

8,998,859 

623,164 

602,372 

f  823,146 
I  tl,075 

11,048,616 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
October  1,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terra  i  rials. 

Interior 
lerminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wbeat —  Grades. 

Bushels. 

878,440 
3,743,286 
1,223,720 
570,837 
160,352 

Bushels. 

24,504 
7,906 
1,246 
113 

Bushels. 

131,562 
187,818 
195,470 
34,141 
72 

Bushels. 

1,034,506 
3,939,010 
1,420, 43*; 
605,091 
160,424 

1,839,392 

No.  2  „   

No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat    

No.  5  „   

No.  6  „   

235^086 

Other  

1,599,505 

4,807 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats—  Grades. 

No.  1  C.  W  

8,176,140 

38,576 

784,143 

8,998,859 

2,854 
157,053 
76,370 
4,381 

2,854 
190,664 
76,370 
4,381 
777 
44,682 
303,436 

No.  2  „   

33,611 

Es.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

80 
180 

697 
44,502 
67,276 

No.  2   

Other  

236,160 

Totals,  Oats  

Barley —  Grades. 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

176,818 

260 

146,086 

623,164 

207,240 
125,025 
1,321 
32,921 
235,865 

No.  3C.W  

151,348 
47,677 
1,321 
32,089 

281 
63 

55,611 
77,285 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed   

832 
29,050 

Totals,  Barley . . 

Flax—  Grades. 
No  l  N  W  0 

No.  2  C.W  

439,250 

344 

162,778 

602,372 

585  6 1 5 
144  740 
9,426 

14 

57  581 

643  210 
144^ 730 

10,024 
37 

25,145 

No.  3  C.W  

598 
37 

16,215 

8,920 

755,996 

649 

66,501 
1,075 

823,146 
1,075 

9,848,204 

39,829 

1,160,583 

11,048,616 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  la3t  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  thes« 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chamber 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1096.  Ironmongers'  supplies. — A  British  firm  will  consider  quotations  delivered 
Birmingham  on  washboards,  rope,  twine,  nuts  and  bolts,  screws  and  wire  nails. 

1097.  Pianos  and  organs.- — A  firm  in  England  inquires  for  pianos,  moderate  prices, 
height  4£  feet.    Large  pianos  not  suitable.    Prices  of  cheap  organs  also  wanted. 

1098.  Nuts  and  bolts.— A  Birmingham  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  the  following 
specifications  of  tire  and  sleigh  bolts  and  nuts,  packed  in  parcels  or  cartons  of  100, 
and  delivered  Liverpool: — 

Sleigh  bolts  and  nuts.— 1£,  1|,  If,  2,  %\  inch  x  \  inch;  2|,  2f,  3,  3£,  3*,  4  inch  x 
|  inch.    6  m/m  x  60  m/m,  6  m/m  x  50  m/m — 1|,  2,  2£,  2|  x         All  black. 

Tire  bolts  and  nuts.— %  x  2|  x  i5c,  3  x  H  x  i56-,  3|  x  4  x  4£  x  i5*. 
All  black. 

1099.  Tools,  etc. — A  British  firm  is  open  to  buy  the  following:  Mechanics'  hand 
tools,  pliers,  grips,  ropes,  twines,  wire  nails,  wire  fencing  and  leather  belting.  Prices 
should  include  delivery  Liverpool  or  Birmingham. 

1100.  Fencing  wire. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  inquires  for  the  following  fencing 
wire,  price  to  include  delivery  to  Buenos  Aires:  Best  drawn  round  galvanized  steel 
•fencing  wire,  in  rolls  of  40  kilos.,  assorted  to — 9  gauge  x  480  metres ;  10  gauge  x  610 
metres;  11  gauge  x  743  metres;  12  gauge  x  930  metres.  In  close  bundles,  without 
canvas,  each  bundle  to  contain  one  continuous  piece  of  wire.  The  breaking  strain  of 
the  wire  should  be  35  tons  square  inch.    Small  sample  must  be  submitted. 

1101.  Aluminium. — An  English  firm  inquires  for  30  to  50  tons  of  aluminium 
sheets,  7  feet  x  18  inches  x  30/32  gauge.  Prices  should  include  delivery  Liverpool  or 
Bristol. 

1102.  Cardboard. — An  Italian  commission  house  write  that  they  desire  quotations 
for  pasteboards  of  wood  pulp  (cartons  en  pate  de  bois).  Quotations  to  be  c.i.f.  Genon 
and  to  include  the  usual  commission. 

1103.  Wood  pulp  (cellulose). — A  firm  in  Italy  is  in  urgent  need  of  wood  pulp 
from  Canada.    Immediate  communication  is  desired,  with  samples,  prices,  and  terms. 

1104.  Motor  chassis. — A  carriagemaker  in  one  of  the  Dominions  writes  inquiring 
for  the  above,  but  states  that  the  driver  must  sit  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which 
the  United  States  driver  sits. 

1105.  Oak  staves,  cow  hair,  canned  goods  and  fibre. — A  Belfast  commission  firm 
asks  for  quotations  for  the  above  and  send  samples  of  fibre  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
Department.    They  state  that  they  can  supply  bankers  and  other  references. 

1106.  Stockingette,  flannelette,  and  other  cloths.— A  London  firm  who  are  pre- 
pared to  place  orders  for  considerable  quantities  of  stockingette,  flannelette,  and  other 
cloths  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  dressing  gowns,  wish  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  quote  for  their  requirements.  Samples  of  the 
various  cloths  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  For 
fuller  information  see  page  893. 

1107.  Barbed  and  other  wire. — A  London  firm  asks  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  barbed  and  other  wire.- 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address.  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.   H.   Ross,   Stock   Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address.  Canadian. 


British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address.  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja,  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom, 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand.  , 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,   Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address.  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.   de  B.  Arnaud,   Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address.  Canadian. 


Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address.  Watermill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress. Cantracom. 


J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address.  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address. 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,   Port   of   Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary.  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  September  24,  1915. 

THE  NEW  BUDGET. 

It  is  probable  that  no  Budget  has  been  awaited  with  such  general  curiosity  and 
as  universally  discussed  in  advance  as  that  introduced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  Tuesday  the  21st  September ;  and  while  the  new  taxation  adds  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  community,  the  proposals  by  which  further  revenue  is  to  be  raised  are 
being  generally  received  with  satisfaction,  and  even  a  feeling  of  relief. 

While  the  necessity  of  tapping  new  sources  of  income  has  involved  innovations, 
which  under  normal  circumstances  might  be  regarded  as  startling,  it  is  generally 
thought  that  the  new  taxes  are  well  distributed  and  simple,  and  being  in  most  cases 
elaborations  of  methods  already  being  utilized,  the  taxes  are  capable  of  collection 
without  any  great  additional  expense.  The  following  outline  of  their  principal  features 
should  be  valuable  for  purposes  of  reference  and  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
manufacturers,  as  the  new  import  duties  have  a  direct  bearing  on  Canadian  export 
trade  with  Great  Britain. 

THE  MEANS  OF  OBTAINING  REVENUE. 

The  new  taxation  is  estimated  to  yield  an  additional  revenue  for  the  full  financial 
year  of  £107,130,000,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  current  year  to  which  it  will  be  applic- 
able of  about  £33,000,000,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained  are: — 

1.  Income  tax  increase  by  40  per  cent,  with  a  widening  of  its  incidence  by  a 
lowering  of  the  exemption  from  £160  to  £130  per  annum,  and  a  reduction  of  the  exist- 
ing scale  of  abatements. 

2.  Super  tax  increase  starting  with  incomes  of  £8,000  and  upwards. 

3.  War  profits  tax,  whereby  a  special  tax  of  50  per  cent  is  to  be  levied  on  all  trades 
and  manufactures  whose  profits  exceed  the  profits  on  the  income  tax  assessment  for 
1914-15  by  more  than  £100. 

4.  Customs  and  excise  duties  increase  on  certain  specified  articles. 

5.  New  import  duties  amounting  to  33A  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imported  motor 
cars  and  other  articles  described  as  "  luxuries." 

C>.  Postal  and  telephone  charges  increased  generally,  including  the  abolition  of  the 
balfpcnny  post. 

ITEM  AFFECTING  CANADA. 

The  item  of  most  immediate  interest  to  Canada  is  No.  5,  and  the  imports  which 
are  now  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duly  of  33'  per  cent  are:  Motor  oars,  motor  cycles 
;iikI  parts  thereof;  cinema  films;  clocks;  watches;  musical  instruments,  plate  glass 
and  hats. 
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CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE  DUTIES. 

According  to  item  4,  the  duties  previously  existing  on  certain  specified  articles  are 
increased  by  50  per  cent,  and  that  on  motor  spirit  and  patent  medicines  is  raised  by 
100  per  cent. 

The  following  list  shows  the  old  and  new  rates  of  duty  in  detail: — 

(a)   FOOD  AND  DRINK. 

Previous  Rates.  New  Rates. 

Sugar  percwt.  Is.  lOd.  9s.  4d. 

Tea  per  lb.             8d.  Is.  Od. 

Cocoa                                                                       "                Id.  l|d. 

Coffee                                                                          "                 2d.  3d. 

Chicory                                                                       "                 2d.  3d. 

Dried  fruits  percwt.  7s.    Od.  10s.  6d. 

(b)  TOBACCO. 

Raw..  per  lb.  4s.  Id.  6s.  lid. 

Cigars   "  7s.  Od.  10s.  6d. 

Cigarettes   "  5s.  8d.  8s.  6d. 

(c)  SUNDRIES. 

Patent  medicines  lid.  in  Is.        3d.  in  Is. 

Motor  spirit.  .   ..  per  gal.    lid.  and  3d.    41d.  and  6d. 

It  was  explained  that  as  the  Government  control  all  imports  of  raw  sugar,  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Sugar  Supplies  would  reduce  the  price  to  refiners,  so  that  the 
cost  of  granulated  sugar  to  the  consumer  would  only  be  raised  by  5s.  a  cwt.,  or  ^d.  a 
pound. 

YIELD  OF  THE  NEW  TAXES. 

While  the  Budget  resolutions  are  being  discussed  and  have  still  to  be  formally 

adopted,  it  seems  probable  that  if  there  are  any  modifications  they  will  be  slight. 

Subject  to  this  proviso,  the  following  is  the  elaboration  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer's  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  new  taxes : — 

Income  Tax —  Yield  for  Full  Year. 

Increased  by  40  per   cent    (20  per  cent   for   October,  1915,  to 

March,  1916)   £37,400,000 

Exemption  limit  reduced  from  £160  to  £130   939,000 

Abatement  reduced  from  £160  to  £120   3,821,000 

Assessment  under  Schedule  B,  to  be  taken  as  the  rent  instead 

of  one-third  of  rent   2,240,000 


Total   £44,400,000 


Super  Tax  Increases — 

£8,000  to  £9,000   2s.  lOd. 

£9,000  to  £10,000   3s.    2d.  [  £  2,685,000 

Above,  £10,000  3s.  6d. 

War  Profits — 

New  tax  of  50  per  cent  on  surplus  profits  above  £100   30,000.000 

New  Import  Duties — 

Motor  cars,  motor  cycles   1,150,000 

Cinema  Alms   400,000 

Clocks,  watches,  musical  instruments,  plate  glass,  and  hats...  4  00,000 

Customs  and  Excise  Duties — 

Sugar   11,700,000 

Tea   4,500,000 

Coffee,  cocoa  and  chicory   290,000 

Tobacco  •   5,100,000 

Dried  fruits   180,000 

Motor  spirit   1,100,000 

Patent  medicines   250,000 

Postal  Charges — 

(Details  of  the  chief  alterations  in  which  appear  below)   .  .   .  .  4,975.000 


Total  new  revenue 


£107,130.000 
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TAXES  COME  INTO  FORCE. 

The  above  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  with  the  exception  of  Patent  Medicines, 
were  increased  as  from  the  22nd  September. 

The  New  Import  Duties,  together  with  the  increased  duty  on  Patent  Medicines, 
are  to  come  into  force  on  the  29th  September. 

The  New  Postal  Charges  are  expected  to  operate  from  about  the  1st  November  next. 

Postal  Charges  (chief  changes)  : — 


Inland  letters 


Postcards   

Circulars  

Newspapers   

Parcels  

6d.  to  2s.  6d.  Postal  Orders. 

Telegrams  

Press  Telegrams  


Telephones  (London) 
Trunk  Fees  


Present  Rates. 


Not  over  4  oz.,  Id.    Each  extra  2  oz., 
id. 

|d.  each    

Not  over  2  oz.,  ^d  

id.  each   

3d.  for  first  lb.,  and  Id.  per  lb.  after. . 

id.  fee   

(5d.  for  12  words,  |d.  per  word  after  . . 
Is.  for  100  words  (night),  or  75  words 

(day).    2d.  extra  address. 
£17  


New  Rate's. 


1  oz.,  Id.  ;  1  oz.  to  2  oz.,  2d.  Each 

extra  2  oz.,  id. 
Id.  each. 

Not  over  2  ozs..  Id. 
Id.  each. 

4d.  for  fast  lb.,  and  Id.  per  lb.  after. 
Id.  fee. 

9d.  for  12  words,  ^d.  per  word  after. 
2s.  8d.  per  100  (or  75)  words.  8d.  each 

extra  address. 
£20. 

One-third  increase. 


ADVERSE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  course  of  his  Budget  speech  again  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  reducing  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  by  rigorously  decreasing 
the  imports  of  anything  but  necessaries,  for  which  purpose  the  new  import  duties  on 
certain  "  luxuries  "  have  been  adopted. 

EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS. 

While  statistics  illustrative  of  the  growing  excess  of  imports  over  exports  have 
been  given  in  previous  reports,  the  following  figures  supplied  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  same  day  as  the  Budget  was  introduced,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
from  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bring  the  figures  practically  up  to  date, 
and  show  the  existing  enormous  excess  of  imports: — 


Eight  Months. 

Total  exports 
and 
Ete-expoi  ts. 

Total  imports. 

Excess  of 
Imports  over 
Exports. 

January  to  August : 

1913  

1914  

£ 

123,848,000 
395,59(5,000 
318,839,000 

33,353,000 
38,165,000 
12,107,000 

157,201,000 
133,7(51,001) 
330,94(5,000 

(a)  Merchandise. 
£ 

49(5,44S,000 
477,559,000 
573.737,000 
(6)  Bullion  and 
Specie. 
49,980,00  > 
55,841,0u0 
18,414,000 

(<■)  Total. 

546, 128,000 
632,900,000 

5S7. 15 1.000 

£ 

72,600,000 
81,963,000 
254,898,000 

10,(527,000 
17,17(5,000 
1,307,000 

8,227,000 
9fl  139,000 
256,205,00)0 

January  to  August : 

1914  

1915  

January  to  August : 

1913  

1914  

1915  
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  September  28,  1915. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  CONDENSED  MILK. 

Inquiries  for  exporters  of  condensed  milk  and  milk  powder  are  again  being  received. 
Small  quantities  of  the  former  are  arriving  at  one  or  two  British  ports,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  had  in  the  larger  Birmingham  stores.  Reports  on  the  demand  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  prices  obtainable  in  normal  times,  methods  of  packing,  etc.,  have  been 
forwarded  from  time  to  time,  so  that  little  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  subject,  except 
that  supplies  from  usual  sources  are  considerably  curtailed,  and  prices  are  therefore 
likely  to  advance. 

MILK  POWDER. 

With  regard  to  milk  powder,  the  condition  of  the  market  is  best  demonstrated  by 
quoting  the  price  at  present  ruling.  Recently  a  consignment  of  100  tons  from  the 
United  States  realized  $225  per  ton  in  London.  Before  the  war  the  price  was  $160  per 
ton. 

MARKET  FOR  BUTTONS. 

Imports  of  buttons,  made  from  materials  other  than  metal,  are  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $3,000,000  annually.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  cost  of  production 
prevented  Canadian  manufacturers  considering  the  British  market,  as  they  could  not 
hope  to  compete  with  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Italy.  At  present  however  a 
shortage  is  reported  not  only  of  imported  buttons,  but  also  of  metal  and  bone  buttons 
usually  manufactured  in  England.  So  many  firms  have  utilized  their  machinery  in 
the  manufacture  of  military  buttons  and  ornaments,  that  home  and  export  orders  are 
months  in  arrears. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  countries  of  origin  during 
1913  and  1914. 


Buttons  and  Studs  (not  of  metal)—  1913-14.  1914-15. 

Germany   £356,776  £212,389 

Belgium   30,409  16,445 

France   120,473  77,467 

Switzerland   41,429  16,972 

Italy   178,008  101,513 

Austria-Hungary   47,479  24,484 

Japan   105,161  59,821 

United  States   32,929  36,S05 

Other  foreign  countries   725  4,429 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £913,389  £550,325 


Total  from  British  possessions     £122 


Total   ..         £913,389  £550,447 


A  range  of  samples  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  inspected  when  received,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  firms  in  this  district  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  quotations 
and  samples  of  the  buttons  offered.    These  names  may  be  obtained  when  received  on 
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application  to  the  Department.  A  certain  kind  of  coloured  glass  button  hitherto  pur- 
chased from  Austria  was  submitted  to  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  a  few 
months  ago,  with  the  result  that  extensive  consignments  from  that  country  are  now 
being  received  in  Birmingham,  the  finish  and  price  proving  quite  satisfactory. 

SCREWS,  NUTS  AND  BOLTS  IN  DEMAND. 

In  former  reports  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  demand  in  Great  Britain  for 
screws,  nuts  and  bolts.  Inquiries  are  still  being  received  and  the  following  illustrations 
will  show  a  few  of  the  designs  in  request.  Lengths  naturally  vary.  Wood  screws  are 
very  scarce. 

Bolts. 


PLOUGH  BOLTS  AND  FINGER  BOLTS. 


UI.ACK    WD   KNIGHT  COACH  BOLTS. 


Coach  Iron  Work. 


CART  UI5AKK  SCKKW  S. 
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screws  nuts  and  bolts  in  demand. — Continued. 


WAGON  BRAKE  SCREWS. 


Screws. 


FENCING  BOLTS  AND  SCREWS. 


BOILER  PATCH  SCREWS. 
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engineers'  bolts  and  nuts. 
(Hand  or  machine  made.) 


Builders'  Ironwork. 


SAMPLES  DESIRABLE. 

Canadian  manufacturers  could  be  assisted  more  effectively,  were  they  to  forward 
small  samples  of  their  merchandise,  and  if  possible  quotations  delivered  Liverpool. 
Prospective  buyers  invariably  ask  for  samples.  Furthermore,  if  a  Trade  Commissioner 
had  a  good  stock  of  samples,  familiarity  with  the  chief  importing  houses  would  enable 
him  to  invite  inspection  by  their  representatives.  'The  prices  of  nearly  all  manu- 
factures are  rising,  and  merchandise  that  could  not  be  placed  on  this  market  before 
the  war  might  enter  into  successful  competition  to-day,  with  the  prospect  of  continuous 
business. 
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GftEAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  September  29,  1915. 

PHENOMENAL  PRICES  FOR  BUTTER. 

The  diminishing  supplies  of  butter  from  continental  sources  is  causing  much 
concern  to  importers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  price  of  foreign  butter  is  reaching 
abnormal  figures  and  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  the  market  being  relieved 
until  shipments  arrive  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  during  the  forthcoming 
season,  which  begins  in  November.  Every  source  of  European  supply  shows  signs 
of  contracting. 

Prices  are  reaching  new  records  for  the  finer  descriptions  and  the  wholesale  price 
of  Danish  butter  on  September  25  was  quoted  from  $46.23  to  $46.96  per  cwt.,  a 
price  which  exceeds  any  previous  record. 

The  receipts  from  Denmark  have  fallen  off  and  dependence  has  thus  to  be  placed 
upon  French,  Irish  and  Siberian  supplies,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  inferior 
quality,  owing  to  deficient  cold  storage  accommodation  and  to  other  difficulties,  which 
now  beset  transit.  It  is  reported  that  the  absence  of  Siberian  butter  is  being  acutely 
felt  both  in  Germany  and  Austria,  with  the  result  that  urgent  purchases  on  German 
account  have  been  made  in  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland,  thus  curtailing  the  supply 
available  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  reasons  for  the  present  abnormal  position  are  the  unfavourable  condition 
of  the  pastures  in  Denmark,  the  high  freight  and  insurance  charges,  and  the  heavy 
cost  of  handling,  but  by  far  the  most  important  factor  is  the  excessive  price  which 
the  Germans  are  willing  to  pay  for  butter. 

ADVANCE  IN  PRICE'S. 

The  advance  in  the  retail  prices  of  butter  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following 
wholesale  quotations  of  four  important  classes  of  imported  butter,  the  prices  quoted 
being  those  ruling  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  those  on  September  25, 
1915:— 

July  25, 1914.  September  25,  1915. 


Danish   $31  63  to  $32  36  $46  23  to  $46  96 

Swedish   31  26  31  63  45  26         45  74 

Finnish   31  02  31  26  44  28         44  77 

Siberian   25  06  25  54  35  52        36  98 


BUTTER  FROM  CANADA. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  slightly  larger  shipments  of  Canadian  butter  have 
been  reaching  the  United  Kingdom  this  year.  Whereas  in  1912  only  27  cwts.  of 
Canadian  butter  were  imported,  in  1913  813  cwts.  and  in  the  year  following  3,151 
cwts.,  the  imports  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year  have  reached 
7,674  cwts.,  of  a  value  approximating  $215,000. 

The  total  imports  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  all  sources  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  have  been  2,520,128  cwts.,  the  declared  value  being 
approximately  $87,675,000. 
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TOBACCO  GROWING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  growing  of  tobacco  in  England  has  been  quickly 
extended,  according  to  the  first  report  just  issued  by  the  British  Tobacco  Growers 
Society.  As  tobacco  is  grown  in  some  sections  of  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  and 
Quebec,  a  summary  of  this  report  may  be  given  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
growers  interested  in  this  subject. 

In  1911  there  were  only  three  and  a  half  acres  under  tobacco  cultivation  in 
England  and  two  acres  in  Scotland.  The  weight  of  tobacco  on  which  duty  was  paid 
was  319  pounds  grown  in  England  and  987  pounds  grown  in  Scotland.  In  1912  the 
tobacco  acreage  had  arisen  to  32^  acres  in  England  and  five  in  Scotland,  while  duty  was 
paid  on  8,00-4  pounds  grown  in  England  and  2,225  pounds  grown  in  Scotland. 

The  year  1913  saw  the  beginning  of  the  society's  operations,  and  the  acreage  rose 
to  117^  in  England  and  10  in  Scotland,  while  of  the  crop  30,468  pounds  grown  in 
England  was  cleared  for  duty,  and  2,631  pounds  grown  in  Scotland.  The  yield  per 
acre  produced  by  growers  under  the  society  was  755  pounds.  It  is  stated  that  the 
tobacco  produced  was  not  of  a  high  quality,  but  that  the  experience  was  most  important. 

The  committee  considered  that  it  was  too  early  a  stage  in  the  society's  operations 
to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  most  desirable  types  of  tobacco  to  be  grown,  and 
therefore  continued  the  growing  of  heavy  shipping  pipe  tobacco,  as  it  requires  less 
technical  knowledge  in  the  curing,  but  at  the  same  time  small  trial  plots  of  cigarette 
types  were  planted.  Prior  to  March  31,  1915,  the  whole  of  the  society's  1913  crop, 
amounting  to  21,563  pounds  had  been  sold,  with  the  exception  of  2,322  pounds  weight 
of  scrap  tobacco. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS. 

In  1914  the  tobacco  acreage  again  increased  to  145  in  England  and  nine  in  Scot- 
land, about  100  of  these  acres  being  under  the  society.  Norfolk  is  the  county  where  the 
growth  of  tobacco  crops  proved  most  popular,  but  Suffolk,  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Wor- 
cestershire, Warwickshire,  Carnarvonshire,  and  many  other  districts  took  up  the  culti- 
vation. 

The  total  weight  delivered  to  the  society  in  1914  was  121,739  pounds  or  1,196 
pounds  an  acre.  In  consequence  of  a  hailstorm  in  Norfolk  in  the  month  of  August, 
15£  acres  of  tobacco  of  the  Norfolk  growers  were  rendered  useless.  In  consequence, 
after  inspection  only  22,695  pounds  was  forwarded  to  the  rehandling  station  for  pack-  - 
ing,  the  rest  being  burnt.  The  amount  destroyed  was  12,676  pounds,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  which  was  too  damaged  to  be  harvested,  estimated  at  between  4,000  pounds 
and  5,000  pounds. 

The  1914  crop  is  now  in  bond,  and  samples  are  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  broker. 
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CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  September  7,  1915. 

THE  MONGOLIAN  TREATY. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  between  the  rulers 
of  Outer  Mongolia  and  Russia  and  China,  delimiting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  each 
of  the  interested  parties  in  the  above  named  territory.  The  agreement  in  question  has 
settled  for  the  present  many  long  standing  questions,  which  have  retarded  progress  in 
this  portion  of  Asia  and  has  also  brought  to  the  notice  of  other  nations,  the  existence 
of  this  political  division  of  the  Continent  and  its  possibilities  of  development  and 
trade  hitherto  little  thought  of. 

OUTER  MONGOLIA. 

The  term  Outer  Mongolia  has  recently  come  to  be  understood,  as  that  portion  of 
the  vast  tract  of  country  known  as  Mongolia,  which  lies  farthest  from  China  bordering 
upon  Siberian  Russia,  in  distinction  to  the  nearer  portion  of  Mongolia,  which  is 
known  both  as  Inner  or  Southern  Mongolia  bordering  upon  China  and  Manchuria. 
The  two  portions  are  separated  diagonally  by  a  great  natural  barrier  known  as  the  Gobi 
desert.  Two  fields  are  thus  opened  up  for  development;  Southern  or  Eastern  Inner 
Mongolia  tributory  to  China  and  Manchuria,  favourably  affected  by  the  railway  exten- 
sion and  trade  expansion  constantly  going  on  in  that  territory,  and  the  so  called  Outer 
or  Northwestern  Mongolia  which  will  be  more  directly  affected  by  the  development 
going  on  in  Siberian  Russia  and  Russian  Turkestan. 

RUSSIAN  INTERESTS. 

Russian  interests  in  this  territory  can  well  be  understood.  The  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  for  the  safety  of  the  various  caravan  and  trade  routes  lead- 
ing through  the  country  from  China  and  Southern  Mongolia  to  points  in  Siberian 
Russia  is  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  trade  between  those  particular 
countries  and  Siberia.  Politically  the  advantage  of  a  buffer  state  between  Russia  and 
China  is  probably  a  matter  of  even  greater  importance  to  the  former  country. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  TREATY. 

The  treaty,  which  is  known  as  the  Kiakhta  Agreement,  has  been  under  negotia- 
tion since  August,  1914,  and  its  conclusion  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  three  principal  issues  finally  settled  are:  China's  suzerainty  over  Mongolia 
is  acknowledged  by  Mongolia  and  Russia;  Mongolian  autonomy  is  recognized  by 
Russia  and  China;  and  Russia's  desire  for  a  buffer  state  is  fully  satisfied.  Certain 
other  privileges,  which  Russia  had  formerly  acquired  either  from  the  rulers  of  Outer 
Mongolia  or  from  China  in  respect  to  this  territory,  have  also  been  further  confirmed 
by  the  present  treaty.  These  relate  more  particularly  to  railway  agreements  and 
mining  privileges.  Russia  also  acquires  the  right  to  establish  an  agent  at  Urga  with 
50  guards,  and  wherever  Russian  consuls  shall  be  appointed  each  shall  be  supplied 
with  50  guards.    Certain  points  of  the  Agreement  also  relate  to  loans  to  Mongolia  and 
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the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  telegraph  service  and  customs  dues  and  internal 
transit  taxes  on  merchandise.  The  post  office  in  Mongolia  is  to  be  under  the  Chinese 
Postal  Service. 

EXPLORATION"  AND  DEVELOPMENT; 

The  question  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  Mongolia  having  been  amicably  settled 
by  the  three  parties  interested,  i.e.,  Mongols,  Chinese,  and  Russians,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  special  expeditions  of  exploration  and  research  by  various  persons  interested 
in  the  commercial  possibilities  of  this  vast  "  No  Man's  Land "  have  been  organized. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  foretell  that  new  outlets  and  routes  for  Mongolian  trade  will  be 
opened  up. 

The  possibilities  which  this  immense  expanse  of  territory,  wedged  in  between 
China  proper  and  the  Russian  Empire,  offer  cannot  be  underestimated,  and  as  the 
commercial  treaty  between  the  Russians  and  the  Mongols  admits  of  free  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  large  amount  of  the  caravan  trade  hitherto 
carried  on  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Mongols  will  be  diverted  northwards  and 
northeastwards  to  points  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  railway.  This  has  been  actually 
taking  place  for  some  considerable  time,  and  it  is  likely  to  assume  greater  proportions 
after  the  expeditions  have  completed  their  research  work. 

The  Commercial  Department  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  (Russian)  has  been 
most  active,  and  is  still  untiring  in  its  efforts  to  find  ways  and  means  of  diverting- 
trade  to  the  railway.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Irkutsk  Government  has  sent  a  party 
of  exports,  who  will  explore  the  country  minutely  and  submit  detailed  reports.  It  is 
•also  interesting  to  note  that  a  wealthy  British  export  company,  having  its  head- 
quarters in  Harbin  and  interesting  itself  especially  in  cold  storage  of  meats,  has 
recently  fitted  out  a  research  expedition  consisting  of  several  Englishmen.  This 
party,  which  left  a  few  days  ago  by  steamer  for  Petuna,  will  from  that  point  strike 
inwards  to  Mongolia  and  be  away  for  several  months. 

The  Japanese  in  South  Manchuria  are  also  showing  signs  of  activity,  and  several 
parties  have  left  to  investigate  conditions  in  Inner  Eastern  Mongolia.  With  all  this 
activity,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chinese  officials  show  signs  of  awakening, 
and  are  already  discussing  the  question  as  to  what  actions  they  should  take. 

HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  habits  the  Mongolian  people  approach  more  nearly  the  Chinese  than  any  other 
nation,  and  their  mode  of  life  very  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Chinese  farmer 
of  the  northern  provinces.  Almost  the  only  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  has  been  the  following  of  pastoral  pursuits:  the  rearing  of  great  herds  of 
horses,  cattle,  camels,  sheep  and  goats.  Even  little  of  the  commoner  articles  of  daily 
use  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  no  Mongolian  industries  other  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  soil.  The  vast  tracts  of  pasture  land  make  possible  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  domestic  animals,  but  before  successfully  accomplishing  this,  steps 
must  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  destructive  influence  of  the  rinderpest,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  finer  breed  of  cattle  into  the  country. 

TRADE. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries  consist  mostly  of  kerosene  oil,  cotton  cloth,  cigar- 
ettes, matches,  guns,  leather,  small  hardware  needles,  cheap  trinkets  and  sundries. 
From  China,  tea,  silk,  Chinese  w  ine  and  rice  arc  imported. 

Exports  are  made  up  of  hides  and  skins,  furs,  cattle  and  horses,  musk,  horse  and 
camel  hair,  wool  and  bristles,  linitiense  quantities  of  goat  skins  fr-un  Mongolia  arc 
annually  sent  to  foreign  countries  by  Way  Of  Tientsin. 

The  diverting  of  the  trade  (which  has  hitherto  been  mostly  carried  on  through 
China  by  way  of  Tientsin)  toward  the  north  and  to  the  Chinese  Eastern  railway. 
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brings  this  territory,  by  its  connection  with  the  whole  of  the  Transbaikal  region  and 
the  commercial  port  of  Vladivostok,  and  thus  with  the  Pacific  ocean,  directly  into 
touch  with  the  United  States  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Coast  ports,  and  any  trade 
development  in  the  country  should  during  future  years  be  in  .a  measure  more  directly 
shared  by  America  than  by  Europe. 

THE  HARBIN  DISTRICT. 

Another  portion  of  the  Northern  Territory,  tributary  to  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  (Russian)  and  hence  to  Vladivostok  and  the  Pacific  is  the  Harbin  district. 
The  returns  of  trade  for  this  district  during  1914,  made  by  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  will  serve  to  show  the  activity  in  Manchurian 
trade  during  the  year  just  closed.  For  several  years  there  had  been  uninterrupted 
and  prosperous  advancement  in  the  trade  of  the  Harbin  district,  and  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  in  the  opening  months  of  1914  that  this  advancement  would  continue,  and 
indeed  up  to"  the  month  of  August  all  indications  were  in  favour  of  a  highly  successful 
year  for  this  so  little  developed  though  extensive  and  rich  territory. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  put  a  check  on  the  forward  movement,  and  this,  combined 
with  other  reasons  to  be  fully  explained,  is  responsible  for  the  slightly  retrograde 
tendency  of  trade  recorded.  Harbin,  the  centre  of  the  district,  found  itself  cut  off 
from  one  of  its  principal  sources  of  supply,  the  German  market;' but  stocks  were  high 
and  supply  was  equal  to  the  demand,  although  a  slight  falling  off  was  noticeable 
towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

Were  this  the  only  deterring  factor,  trade  might  even  have  adjusted  itself,  but 
there  were  other  influences  bearing  upon  the  situation,  which  eventually  resulted  in 
a  decrease  of  5  •  8  million  of  taels  in  volume  of  trade  when  compared  with  the  figures  for 
the  preceding  year. 

Unprecedented  low  water  in  the  Sungari  river  in  the  early  months,  which  held  up 
shipping  at  all  points,  followed  by  inundating  floods  had  a  destructive  effect  in  the 
riverine  districts.  This  was  in  part  compensated  for  in  an  abundant  wheat  and  bean 
crop  further  inland,  where  there  was  an  increase  in  the  crop  of  30  per  cent  over  the 
figures  for  1913.  Following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Russian  Government  placed 
a  ban  upon  the  export  of  specie  from  the  Empire,  and  consequently  banks  were  unable 
to  quote  more  than  a  mere  nominal  exchange.  In  addition  the  steady  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  rouble  had  a  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  import  trade  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Added,  to  all  this  there  was  an  almost  complete  dislocation  of  railway  traffic  caused 
by  the  war  for  a  period  of  over  three  months,  affecting  both  the  import  and  export  trade. 

THE  EXPORT  OF  BEANS. 

In  regard  to  the  export  of  beans,  the  season  was  favourable  in  all  respects.  The 
total  amount  exported  from  North  Manchuria  amounted  to  410,000  tons  (of  2,240 
pounds).  The  figures  for  the  two  preceding  years  were  for  1913,  343,000  tons  and  for 
1912,  252,000  tons.  Although  the  promised  harbour  improvements  at  Nikolaievsk 
(on  the  Pacific)  have  not  yet  materialized,  still  the  amount  of  beans  sent  in  steamers  to 
that  port  aggregated  33,000  tons  last  season,  as  compared  with  15,000  tons  during 
1912-13.  Deducting  the  amount  carried  by  river,  a  balance  of  37,700  tons  remains, 
which  represents  the  export  by  rail  via  Suifenho  (a  station  on  the  Chinese  Eastern 
railway,  southeast  of  Harbin)  and  Vladivostok.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  taken  into 
account  30,000  tons,  which  were  despatched  south  by  rail  via  Chang-chun  (the  point 
where  the  Chinese  Eastern  railway  (Russian)  joins  to  the  South  Manchuria  railway 
(Japanese),  whose  southern  terminous  is  at  Dalny.'  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
bean  export  goes  to  Europe,  the  principal  buyers  being  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  Holland;  but  in  this  instance  91,000  tons  were  purchased  by  Japan,  out 
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of  which,  it  is  estimated,  about  25,000  tons  went  via  Vladivostok  to  Dairen  for  its 
mills.  Local  buying  prices,  were  generally  higher  than  in  the  year  before,  and  were 
quoted  at  70  kopecks  (35  cents  Canadian  currency)  per  pood  (36  pounds)  delivered  at 
Harbin,  as  against  63  kopecks,  at  which  the  1912-13  average  price  was  returned. 
Railway  freight  to  Vladivostok  work  out  at  about  the  same  rate  as  for  1913;  but  ocean 
freight  was  much  lower  and  ranged  between  25  and  32  shillings,  a  fair  average  being 
27  shillings.  The  average  cost  to  lay  down  1  ton  of  beans  in  London  was  estimated  at 
£7  17s.  6d.,  the  figures  for  1913  and  1912  being  £8  3s.  4d.  and  £7  19s.  Id.  respectively. 
As  the  bean  season  now  reviewed  extended  from  November,  1913,  to  November,  1914,  the 
war  had  not  influenced  it  to  any  appreciable  extent,  with  the  exception  that  of  the  last 
crop  some  6,000  tons  remained  unshipped  at  Nikolaievsk  and  31,000  tons  at 
Vladivostok,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  bottoms. 

TRADE  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  HARBIN  DISTRICT. 

The  following  table  records  the  net  value  of  trade  in  the  Harbin  district  for  the 
past  three  years: — 


1912.  1913.  1914. 

Hk.  Tls.  Hk.  Tls.  Hk.  Tls. 

Harbin   6,223,593  8,417,587  6,690,532 

Manchuli   14,512,508  14,703,960  13,670,786 

Suifenho   22,276,587  21,177,263  17,405,869 

Sansing   2,328.752  3,170,158  3,496,018 

Aigun   1,167,311  1,232,027  1,615,310 


Total   46,508,751  48,700,995  42,878,515 


It  cannot  be  said  that  these  figures  represent  the  full  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
district,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  large  quantity  of  goods  is  regularly  despatched  and 
received  by  way  of  the  south  that  does  not  come  under  Customs  control. 

FOREIGN  GOODS. 

Imports,  direct  and  coastwise. — The  value  of  foreign  imports  shows  a  distinct 
falling  off  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  two  years,  with  exceptions 
at  the  Harbin  River  Customs  and  at  Sansing,  both  of  which  showed  a  substantial 
increase.  The  articles  which  show  an  improvement  in  the  Harbin  River  Customs 
are  caviare,  dried  and  smoked  fish — the  import  of  which  is  4,728  piculs  over  that  of 
1913 — and  hides.  At  Sansing  the  market  has  shown  a  strong  demand  for  cotton 
piece-goods  and  blankets.  The  number  of  gummy  bags  rose  from  67,797  pieces  in 
1913  to  186,821  pieces  in  1914,  and  window  glass  rose  from  16  to  2,060  cases.  On 
the  other  hand,  fish  and  fishery  products,  hides,  and  kerosene  oil  have  declined. 
Aigun  also  shows  an  increase  in  cotton  piece-goods  as  well  as  in  matches,  the  prin- 
cipal decrease  being  in  cigarettes.  There  is  a  distinct  falling  oft*  in  the  importation 
of  piece-goods  at  Manchuli  as  compared  with  that  in  1913 ;  cambrics,  lawns  and 
muslins  showing  a  decrease  of  20,445  pieces;  chintz  and  plain  cotton  prints,  19,759 
pieces;  caps  and  hats  are  58,920  pieces  below  the  figure  for  the  previous  your,  and 
the  only  notable  increases  to  be  recorded  are  in  shirtings  and  sheetings,  in  cotton 
thread  or  spools,  and  in  reversible  cretonnes,  the  last-named  having  increased  by 
over  200,000  yards.  Dyed  moleskins  have  declined  by  one-half,  and  though  unclassed 
cotton  goods  show  a  falling  off,  a  high  level  has  nevertheless  been  maintained. 
Shirtings  at  Suifenho  also  show  a  slight  falling  off,  but  on  the  other  hand  sheetings 
and  imitation  native  cotton  cloth  show  largo  increases,  the  importation  of  the  Latter 
being  2,900,240  yards  over  that  of  1913,  while  gummy  bags  have  risen  1»\  1.951.999 
pieces.  Brick  tea  shows  an  advance  of  19,361  piculs,  and  Russian  kerosene  oil  has 
somewhat  improved,  but  is  still  far  below  the  figure  for  1912. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  GOODS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  trade  under  this  heading  for  the  last 
three  years: — 

Hk.  Tls. 

1912   22,360,201 

1913   23,374,862 

1914   21,137,155     :''  J 

THE  FUR  TRADE. 

The  Sansing  sable  market  shows  further  falling  off,  and  though  the  prices  of 
1913  are  maintained,  the  profit  to  be  made  is  dwindling.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  skins  is  being  sent  yearly  to  Europe  from  North  Manchuria — which  include  a 
large  number  coming  in  from  Mongolia — -chiefly  fox,  marmot  and  weasel,  and  these 
have  found  their  way  to  the  Leipzig  fur  market.  As  this  is  now  closed,  at  all  events 
to  Russian  and  Manchurian  furs,  a  syndicate,  subsidized  by  the  Russian  Government 
Bank,  has  been  formed  at  Moscow;  and  it  is  further  intended  to  establish  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  facilities  for  such  are  greater,  a  fur  market,  which  will  take  the  place 
of  the  one  hitherto  held  at  Leipzig;  Moscow,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  the  centre 
of  the  supply.  The  interest  in  this  scheme  lies  in  the  fact  that  active  measures  are 
being  taken,  which  will  enable  the  considerable  fur  trade  of  Manchuria  to  be  carried 
on  in  spite  of  the  war  and  temporary  closing  of  certain  markets.  The  Amur  railway, 
the  inauguration  of  which  as  far  as  Blagovestchensk  was  referred  to  in  a  former 
report,  has  been  rapidly  developing  to  the  detriment  of  certain  branches  of  the 
Chinese  trade,  Aigun  being  the  chief  point  to  suffer.  Frozen  meats  are  now  loaded 
at  Hailar — where  cattle  are  killed  under  Russian  veterinary  supervision — and  trans- 
ported from  Manchuria  across  the  neighbouring  frontier,  to  the  junction  with  the 
Amur  line  and  thence  to  Blagovestchensk  at  the  rate  of  rouble  0-75  per  pood  (37^ 
cents  per  36  pounds).  Freight  charges  from  Moscow  or  Petrograd  to  Blagovest- 
chensk by  this  line  for  a  whole  car  are  roubles  86-80  ($43.40  Canadian  currency) 
a  ton,  for  piece-goods,  and  roubles  49-60  (about  $25  Canadian  currency)  a  ton  for 
cargo  in  bulk.  Further  reductions  are  made  for  heavy  goods,  such  as  unmanufac- 
tured metals,  while  about  15  per  cent  is  added  in  the  case  of  small  consignments  not 
requiring  the  charter  of  a  whole  car. 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 


In  a  region  where  wheat  is  so  extensively  cultivated,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
flour  mills  should  play  a  pronounced  part  in  the  local  trade.  The  yearly  output  of 
the  Harbin  mills  ranges  between  5  to  6£  million  poods  (about  1,000,000  barrels).  Of 
late  the  four  Chinese  mills  at  Ninguta,  and  the  mills  at  Tsitsihar  and  Hailar  have 
entered  into  competition,  and  now  produce  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their 
own  districts.  The  Ninguta  mills  are  even  making  a  bid  for  the  Ussuria  market 
with  an  annual  output  of  about  half  a  million  poods  (about  100,000  barrels)  of  better 
quality  than  the  Harbin  product.  A  mill  has  also  been  started  at  Aigun,  with  an 
annual  output  of  some  220,000  poods  (40,000  barrels),  which  is  successfully  competing 
with  the  Blagovestchensk  production. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  points  brought  out  by  the  foregoing  review  indicate  the  activity  and  possi- 
bilities of  trade  in  this  extensive  district  of  Northern  Manchuria.  The  importance 
of  Harbin  as  a  trading  centre  is  yearly  becoming  more  apparent,  and  while  it  is 
nominally  a  Chinese  city  and  situated  in  Chinese  territory,  Harbin  has  at  the  present 
time  a  population  of  50,000  Russian  subjects  and  is  essentially  a  Russian  town.  The 
Germans  have  been  active  here  for  many  years,  and  from  a  report  made  by  the  Ger- 
man consul  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  German  imports  into  Harbin  in 
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1913  amounted  to  roubles  8,000,000  (=$4,000,000  Canadian  currency).  Harbin  is 
in  direct  railway  communication  with  the  Pacific  port  of  Vladivostok  by  the 
Chinese  Eastern  railway  and  also  with  the  Pacific  port  of  Nik'olaievsk  during  the 
season  of  navigation  by  way  of  the  Sungari  river.  It  is  therefore  in  communication 
with  Canadian  Pacific  ports,  and  must  eventually  be  an  important  distributing  point 
for  foreign  goods. 

WITHDRAWAL   OF   TRANS-PACIFIC  STEAMSHIPS. 

It  has  now  been  definitely  announced  that  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
line  have  been  sold  to  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company.  The  ships  will  complete  their 
present  voyages,  and  each  vessel  when  she  arrives  at  San  Francisco  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Atlantic  Company.  This  means  that  the  Far  East  will  lose  the  services  of  the 
steamers  Korea,  Siberia,  China,  Manchuria,  and  Mongolia,  and  that  the  company's 
flag  will  no  longer  be  seen  in  Chinese  waters. 

This  decision  is  the  outcome  of  the  passage  of  the  new  Seaman's  Act  oy  the 
United  States  Congress,  which  goes  into  operation  in  November  of  this  year.  The 
following  information  in  respect  to  the  company  and  their  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
present  situation  has  been  obtained  from  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Exporter: — 


REASONS  ASCRIBED  FOR  THE  WITHDRAWAL. 

When  the  Seamen's  Act  becomes  operative,  according  to  the  company's  officials, 
it  will  be  useless  to  try  to  compete  any  longer  with  Japanese  government-subsidized 
steamship  companies  operating  on  the  Pacific.  The  company  has  based  its  conclusions 
on  the  reports  of  experts.  These  reports,  calculating  the  increased  cost  to  the  Pacific 
Mail  of  manning  their  trans-Pacific  and  coastwise  steamers  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
Seamen's  Act,  show  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  continue  operations. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  is  a  $2,000,000  corporation,  and  control  of 
the  stock  lies  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  which  has  shaped  the  steamship 
company's  policies.  Whilst  the  volume  of  business  has  been  increasing  within  the  last 
decade,  the  company  had  considerable  deficits  in  four  years  out  of  the  last  six.  The 
last  dividend  was  paid  in  1899,  when  3  per  cent  was  declared.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal  would  improve  conditions,  but  the  exclusion  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  from  the  canal  by  the  Panama  Canal  Act  wiped  out  that  possi- 
bility. 

The  steamship  company  operates  thirteen  ships  of  steel  and  iron.  Five  of  these 
ships  are  used  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade,  touching  Philippine  and  continental  ports. 
The  others  are  used  in  the  coast  trade,  touching  South  and  Central  American  ports. 
The  thirteen  ships  have  a  book  value  of  $11,298,000  gold. 

All  the  ships  operating  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade  are  officered  by  citizens  of  the 
respective  countries  whose  flags  they  fly.  The  crews,  however,  consist  for  the  greater 
part  of  Chinese  and  East  Indians.  Two  Japanese  lines  touching  American  ports  make 
exception  to  these  rules  by  using  only  Japanese  sailors.  Another  Japanese  line  uses 
Japanese  and  Chinese. 

According  to  the  experts  employed  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the 
cost  of  its  service,  were  it  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  would  include 
an  additional  expenditure  of  $(108,271  a  year  lor  wages  and  $193,771  a  year  for  feeding 
crews.    This  would  be  a  total  of  $802,042. 

"  It  stands  to  reason  that  this  added  expense  could  not  be  borne,"  said  an  official 
of  the  steamship  company  recently.  "  Prior  to  1913  we  had  an  annual  deficil  for  a 
number,  of  years.  In  1913  the  surplus  was  $20,000,  and  in  191  I  L1  Wfua  $300,900.  It  is 
apparent  that  our  company  cannot  meet,  the  competition  of  the  Japanese  lines." 
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PARTICULARS   OF   THE   COMPANY'S  BUSINESS. 

rhe  annual  report,  which  gives  the  earnings  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  states 
thai  compared  with  the  operations  of  the  preceding  year,  operating  revenues  increased 
$177,432.19,  operating  expenses  other  than  depreciation  decreased  $294.85,  depreciation 
decreased  $12,039.79,  and  taxes  decreased  $1,629.74,  making  an  increase  in  water  line 
operating  income  of  $191,387.57.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  net  revenue  from 
auxiliary  operations  of  $3,408.75,  leaving  an  increase  in  the  total  operating  income  of 
$1S7,978.82,  or  23.13  per  cent.  The  increase  in  operating  income  is  entirely  attributable 
to  the  operations  of  the  trans-Pacific  line,  which  with  the  same  number  of  voyages  as 
last  year,  shows  an  increase  of  $457,497.89,  whereas  the  operations  of  the  Panama  line 
show  a  decrease  in  revenue  of  $280,074.70. 

The  increase  in  operating  revenue  of  the  trans-Pacific  line,  the  report  states,  is 
due  to  conditions  brought  about  by  the  European  war.  Many  of  the  ships  of  the 
belligerents  have  been  taken  out  of  the  trans-Pacific  service  and  of  the  Suez  service 
for  war  purposes.  As  a  result  of  this  the  Pacific  Mail  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trafiic. 

The  company  has  received  a  number  of  proposals  for  its  ships,  but  the  bidders  have 
not  been  made  known.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  Japanese  and  Chinese  interests 
had  not  been  among  the  bidders.  There  is  a  shortage  of  ships  in  the  market,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  purchase  price  of  the  thirteen  vessels  will  be  in  excess  of  the  book 
value. 

TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

Official  notification  of  the  laws  regarding  "  Trading  with  the  Enemy  in  China  n 
has  been  sent  out  by  H.B.M.  Consulate  General  in  Shanghai,  as  follows: — 

His  Majesty's  Government  have  now  decided  that  delivery  to  enemy  firms  of 
goods  sold  to  them  must  be  completed  by  the  following  dates: — 

1.  In  case  of  goods  already  in  stock  in  China,  no  later  than  August  25. 

2.  Of  goods  which  have  not  yet  arrived,  but  which  left  the  United  Kingdom  prior 
to  July  25,  no  later  than  four  or  five  days  after  the  arrival  of  cargo  in  port  of  dis- 
charge in  China. 

3.  Of  goods  shipped  after  July  25,  but  handed  to  inland  carrier  for  shipment 
before  July  26,  no  later  than  September  26. 

After  the  above-mentioned  dates  the  delivery  of  goods  to  enemy  firms  in  China 
will  no  longer  be  allowed. 

The  above  regulations  are  sufficiently  plain,  and  that  they  shall  be  strictly  enforced 
is  the  intention  of  the  British  authorities  in  Shanghai,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  an 
international  settlement  situated  in  a  neutral  country,  as  Shanghai  happens  to  be. 
That  means  may  be  found  to  evade  the  law  will  no  doubt  be  attempted  and  practiced. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  presence  of  several  neutral  firms  in  the  port  through 
whom  transactions  may  be  conducted,  and  that  British  goods  may  still  continue  to 
find  their  way  into  German  and  other  enemies'  hands  is  still  possible,  but  at  best  this 
round-about  way  of  purchasing  goods  cannot  be  satisfactory,  and  no  great  volume  of 
business  is  likely  to  develop  under  such  restrictions. 

Under  the  new  regulations  British  and  Allied  banks  must  decline  to  cash  or 
negotiate  any  of  the  commercial  naner  of  the  enemy,  neither  are  they  allowed  to  sell 
or  buy  drafts  through  German  bill-brokers,  and  British  merchants  are  forbidden  to 
employ  the  latter  in  any  of  their  transactions. 

Several  months  ago  German  and  Austrian  members  of  the  various  British  clubs 
were  requested  to  cease  to  use  the  club  premises,  and  intercourse  between  the  members 
of  allied  nationalities  and  the  two  former  people  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

GERMANS  IN  HONG  KONG. 

As  Hong  Kong  is  a  British  Crown  colony,  the  authorities  in  that  port  have  the 
situation  more  in  their  own  hands  than  is  possible  in  Shanghai. 
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In  the  early  months  of  the  war  all  Germans  in  the  colony  were  either  interned  or 
deported,  and  their  business  placed  in  the  hands  of  official  receivers.  These  firms  are 
now  in  the  last  stages  of  liquidation  and  their  previously  flourishing  business  is  being 
gradually  wound  up.  The  German  Bank  is  out  of  business,  and  the  German  Club 
building  is  being  used  as  the  headquarters  of  the  local  volunteer  reserves. 

THE  TSINGTAO  CUSTOMS. 

A  satisfactory  agreement  has  finally  been  reached  between  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties at  Tsingtao  and  Mr.  Aglen,  Inspector  General  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs. 

The  agreement  provides,  first,  that  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  shall  resume 
its  functions  at  Tsingtao;  secondly,  that  business  shall  be  conducted,  pending  a 
settlement  of  Tsingtao  affairs  after  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements 
made  with  Germany,  except  that  Japanese  officials  shall  be  employed  instead  of 
Germans ;  thirdly,  that  the  Japanese  military  government  shall  hand  over  the  customs 
property,  archives  and  funds,  etc.,  acquired  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Tsingtao; 
and  fourthly,  that  the  Japanese  military  government  shall  hand  over  the  revenue 
since  the  occupation  less  the  proportion  due  to  the  local  government  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  made  with  Germany.  Under  the  agreement  with  Germany 
regarding  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow,  20  per  cent  of  the  customs  revenue  should 
be  retained  for  the  up-keep  of  the  port  of  Tsingtao. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Chinese  Customs  house  will  be  reopened  on  September  1. 

In  addition  to  the  above  agreement,  the  Inspector  General  has  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Japanese  Minister  with  regard  to  increased  Japanese  representa- 
tion in  the  customs  service.  This  understanding  satisfies  Japan  without  affecting  the 
organization  of  the  service. 


HOLLAND. 

Rkport  of  Acttno  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  P.  Geleerd.) 

Rotterdam,  September  27,  1915. 

THE  DUTCH  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Although  a  slight  improvement  has  been  noticed  for  some  months  past,  the 
Dutch  building  trade  is  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  all  the  allied  industries  are 
labouring  under  difficulties. 

The  brickworks,  the  stonecutters'  and  carpenters'  yards  are  idle  or  are  working  at 
half-time.  Owing  to  the  high  rates  of  interest  on  mortgage  loans,  and  the  unfavourable 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Dutch  ports,  the  construction  of  new  buildings  in  the 
more  important  cities  is  taking  place  on  a  limited  scale. 

The  building  of  artisans'  dwellings  at  Rotterdam  has  practically  come  to  a 
standstill. 
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STATISTICS  OF  CONTRACT. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  work  contracted  lor  in  Holland 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1915,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year: — 


June,  1914. 

June,  1915. 

Contracted  by  private  persons  

$  648,056 

tAO   o  A  A 

A  O  C   O  C  H 

Building  associations...  

418,600 

Government  and  Polder  administrations.  .    .  . 

.  .    .  .  370,886 

576,772 

Railway  companies  

.  .   .  .  673,112 

42,240 

$2,788,151 

$2,121,535 

July,  1914. 

July,  1915. 

$  658,794 

$  359,686 

412,788 

393,932 

694,427 

Government  and  Polder  administrations  

419,373 

272,986 

202,746 

116,571 

$2,002,585 

$1,837,602 

LACK  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1915  the  amount  of  contracts  was  $3,600,000  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914.  The  principal  cause  of  the  dullness  must 
be  put  down  to  the  substantial  decline  in  the  building  trade,  carried  on  by  private 
persons,  which  decreased  from  $4,800,000  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1914  to 
$2,000,000  for  the  same  period,  1915. 


DIAMOND  INDUSTRY. 

The  diamond  industry,  whose  headquarters  are  located  in  Amsterdam,  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  war. 

Although  a  slight  revival  of  activity  has  been  noticeable  during  the  last  few 
months,  yet  the  conditions  in  this  industry  are  still  critical.  There  are  about  seventy 
diamond  factories  at  Amsterdam  which  in  normal  times  give  employment  to  over 
10,000  men,  at  present  6,500  of  this  number  are  out  of  work,  and  wages  have  been 
reduced. 

THE  DUTCH  MERCHANT  FLEET. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1915  many  seagoing  vessels  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
Mercantile  Marine  were  sold  at  extraordinarily  high  prices  to  foreign  countries,  viz., 
Norway,  Denmark  and  the  United  States.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  give  the  figures  published  in  the  report  of  the  Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  1914,  which  indicate  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  seagoing  vessels.  According 
to  the  report  the  value  of  a  seagoing  vessel  (steamer),  measuring  2,250  tons,  has 
varied  as  fellows  : — 


July,  1910   £17,500 

July,  1912   22,500 

September,  1912   26,750 

October,  1912   27,500 

August,  1913   26,500 

November,  1913    24,500 

May,  1914   21,500 

July,  1914   20,000 

November,  1914   23.500 

December,  1914   26,000 

January,  .1915    32,000 
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SHIPBUILDING  VERY  ACTIVE. 

Practically  all  shipowners  who  sold  their  vessels  at  good  prices  have  ordered  new 
ships  to  replace  them,  consequently  the  shipbuilding  yards  are  working  at  full  capa- 
city, while  the  engine  and  machinery  building  factories  are  overladen  with  orders. 

The  activity  in  the  metal  industries  is  often  hindered  as  the  demand  for  skilled 
labourers  is  far  greater  than  the  supply,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  mobilization  of 
the  Dutch  army. 

Many  ships,  which  in  normal  times  are  engaged  in  the  regular  carrying  trade 
to  and  from  Dutch  ports,  are  now  plying  between  foreign  ports,  this  being  more 
profitable. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  following  table  gives  a  review  of  the  retail  prices  of  articles  of  food  in 
"Rotterdam  on  July  1,  1915,  in  comparison  with  the  prices  ruling  at  the  same  date  of 
last  year. 

The  table  indicates  the  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  in  consequence 
of  the  changed  economic  conditions.  Prices  are  expressed  in  Canadian  currency; 
1  kilogramme  is  2-2  pounds;  1  litre  is  If  pint. 


Articles. 

Unit. 

July  1st,  1914. 

July  1st,  1915. 

$ 

Cts. 

$ 

cts. 

Coffee   

\  K/G. 

0 

28 

0 

30 

Tea  

0 

36 

0 

40 

0 

10 

0 

m 

0 

m 

0 

12f 

1  litre. 

0 

20" 

0 

32 

Rapesf-ed  oil  

0 

16 

0 

30 

h  K/G 

0 

OH 

0 

081 

Starch  

0 

05| 

0 

07* 

10  boxes. 

0 

02 

0 

04 

\  K/G. 

0 

10 

0 

12 

Wheat  flour  

0 

04 

0 

06 

0 

0*}$ 

0 

06£ 

1  K/G. 

0 

60 

0 

80" 

Hie  

\  K/G. 

0 

OKA 

0 

08 

Beef  

0 

21" 

0 

25 

Pork  

0 

20 

0 

26 

Mutton  

0 

14 

0 

18 

Butter  

1  K/G. 

0 

60 

c 

64 

Milk  

1  litre. 

0 

03h 

0 

4£ 

Eggs  

each 

0 

24" 

0 

03| 

1  K/G. 

0 

44 

0 

52 

0 

06$ 

0 

10 

0 

05g 

0 

07| 

K/G  =  Kilogramme. 


CONDITION  OF  FIELD  CROPS  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  condition  of  the  field  crops  in  Holland  on 
September  13,  1915:— 

During  the  month  of  August  the  rainfall  was  so  abundant  that  many  crops  have 
been  seriously  injured  by  it.  Grain,  especially  wheat  and  oats,  suffered  much  during 
harvesting  time  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rain. 

From  nearly  all  provinces  it  is  reported  that  the  moisture  has  had  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  quality  of  oats;  in  this  connection  it  must  be  observed  that  in  many 
localities  the  crop  was  already  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  (he  dry  and  cold  weather  in 
the  early  summer.  The  yield  of  wheat  was  on  the  whole  good,  but  the  weight  did 
not  come  up  to  expectations. 
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In  the  districts  where  potatoes  were  damaged  by  the  night  frosts  in  June,  the 
crop  has  not  sufficiently  recovered.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Gronin- 
gen  hailstorms  caused  further  damage  here  and  there.  As  a  result  of  the  heavy  rains 
the  potato  roots  were  attacked  by  diseases  in  many  provinces,  especially  on  the  clay. 
On  the  whole  the  yield  will  be  lower  than  last  year. 

Sugar  beets  also  have  had  too  much  water.  The  plants  show  distinct  traces  of 
insufficient  manuring  with  Chili  saltpetre. 

The  condition  of  the  fall  fodder  crops  is  on  the  whole  very  good,  although  in  a 
few  districts  the  rain  did  a  certain  amount  of  damage  to  the  plants. 

The  abundant  rainfall  was  of  great  benefit  to  clover  and  grass  lands.  The  con- 
dition of  the  late  pastures  was  very  good  everywhere,  and  in  districts  where  a  second 
cut  of  grass  hay  was  harvested,  the  crop  was  excellent. 


BRITISH  INQUIRY  FOR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  CAPS. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  600,  published  July  26  last,  page  190,  a  drawing  is  pro- 
duced with  description  of  caps,  and  inquiry  in  Great  Britain  indicates  that  the 
demand  is  very  large.  It  is  estimated  that  21,000,000  lamps  are  annually  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Export  from  Germany  is  cut  off  and  demand  for  munitions 
of  war  has  prevented  British  producers  from  dealing  with  the  situation.  Various 
prices  have  lately  been  paid.  Before  the  war  the  average  appears  to  have  been  about 
20s.  per  1,000  delivered  British  port.  Prices  now  appear  to  vary  from  25s.  to  35s. 
The  name  of  the  firm  making  inquiry  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    Kefer  File  A-1737. 


ANTI-DUMPING  LEGISLATION. 

There  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  611,  under  the  heading,  "  United 
States  to  Encourage  Legitimate  Industry,"  the  contents  of  a  letter  written  by  Secre- 
tary Bedfield  to  the  Bureau  of  Eoreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  With  further  refer- 
ence to  this  article  there  is  herewith  reproduced  from  the  United  States  Commerce 
Reports  a  comparative  statement  on  the  dumping  legislation  of  Canada,  South  Africa, 
and  Australia.  The  general  interest  in  this  subject  among  Canadian  manufacturers 
warrants  its  reproduction. 

In  Canada  the  anti-dumping  law  and  regulations  are  made  a  part  of  the  customs 
tariff  and  their  administration  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  customs  authorities.  The 
customs  tariff  of  1907  contained  the  following  provisions  on  this  subject : — 

Sec.  6.  In  the  case  of  articles  exported  to  Canada  of  a  class  or  kind  made  or 
produced  in  Canada,  if  the  export  or  actual  selling  price  to  an  importer  in  Canada 
be  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  same  article  when  sold  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  in  the  country  whence  exported  to  Canada  at 
the  time  of  its  exportation  to  Canada,  there  shall,  in-  addition  to  the  duties  otherwise 
established,  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such  article,  on  its  importation  into 
Canada,  a  special  duty  (or  dumping  duty)  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  said 
selling  price  of  the  article  for  export  and  the  said  fair  market  value  thereof  for  home 
consumption;  and  such  special  duty  (or  dumping  duty)  shall  be  levied,  collected  and 
paid  on  such  article  although  it  is  not  otherwise  dutiable. 

Provided,  that  the  said  special  duty  shall  not  exceed  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
any  case. 
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Provided  also,  that  the  following  goods  shall  be  exempt  from  such  special  duty, 
viz.:  (a)  Goods  whereon  the  duties  otherwise  established  are  equal  to  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  (b)  goods  of  a  class  subject  to  excise  duty  in  Canada;  (c)  sugar  refined 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  (d)  binder  twine  or  twine  for  harvest  binders  manufactured 
from  New  Zealand  hemp,  istle,  or  tampico  fibre,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of 
any  two  or  more  of  them,  of  single  ply  and  measuring  not  exceeding  600  feet  to  the 
pound. 

Provided  further,  that  excise  duties  shall  be  disregarded  in  estimating  the  market 
value  of  goods  for  the  purposes  of  special  duty  when  the  goods  are  entitled  to  entry 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

(2)  "  Export  price  "  or  "  selling  price  "  in  this  section  shall  be  held  to  mean  and 
include  the  exporter's  price  for  the  goods,  exclusive  of  all  charges  thereon  after  their 
shipment  from  the  place  whence  exported  directly  to  Canada. 

(3)  If  at  any  time  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  on  a 
report  from  the  Minister  of  Customs,  that  the  payment  of  the  special  duty  by  this 
section  provided  for  is  being  evaded  by  the  shipment  of  goods  on  consignment  without 
sale  prior  to  such  shipment,  the  Governor  in  Council  may  in  any  case  or  class  of 
cases  authorize  such  action  as  is  deemed  necessary  to  collect  on  such  goods  or  any  of 
them  the  same  special  duty  as  if  the  goods  had  been  sold  to  an  importer  in  Canada 
prior  to  their  shipment  to  Canada. 

(4)  If  the  full  amount  of  any  special  duty  of  customs  is  not  paid  on  goods 
imported,  the  customs  entry  thereof  shall  be  amended  and  the  deficiency  paid  upon 
the  demand  of  the  collector  of  customs. 

(5)  The  Minister  of  Customs  may  make  such  regulations  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  for  the  enforcement  thereof. 

(6)  Such  regulations  may  provide  for  the  temporary  exemption  from  special  duty 
of  any  article  or  class  of  articles,  when  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister  of  Customs  that  such  articles  are  not  made  or  sold  in  Canada  in  substantial 
quantities  and  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  on  equal  terms  under  like  conditions, 
having  regard  to  the  custom  and  usage  of  trade. 

(7)  Such  regulations  may  also  provide  for  the  exemption  from  special  duty  of 
any  article  when  the  difference  between  the  fair  market  value  and  the  selling  price 
thereof  to  the  importer  as  aforesaid  amounts  only  to  a  small  percentage  of  its  fair 
market  value. 

From  time  to  time  since  that  date  regulations  by  order  in  council  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Customs  have  been  issued  on  the  subject  of  special  duty,  or  "  dumping  duty," 
as  it  is  called.  For  some  years  the  Canadian  regulations  provided  that  when  it 
appeared  from  the  invoice  that  the  purchase  price  was  more  than  7%  per  cent  (or  5  per 
•cent  in  the  case  of  some  iron  and  steel  products)  lower  than  the  fair  market  value, 
the  dumping  clause  should  be  immediately  applied.  For  certain  products  no  exemp- 
tion allowance  at  all  was  granted.  New  regulations  were  put  in  force  on  September 
1,  1914.  The  dumping  duty  was  made  applicable  in  all  cases  when  the  difference 
between  the  fair  market  value  and  the  selling  price  of  the  goods  to  the  importer  in 
"Canada  should  exceed  5  per  cent  of  their  fair  market  value.  The  entire  difference  is 
taken  into  account  for  dumping  duty  purposes  when  exceeding  5  per  cent.  The 
dumping  duty  under  the  customs  tariff  applies,  without  exemption  allowance,  to 
articles  of  a  class  or  kind  made  in  Canada  when  admitted  free  of  ordinary  duty,  and 
also  to  round  rolled  wire  rods  of  iron  or  steel. 

The  amount  of  any  advance  in  the  market  value  of  goods  between  the  time  of 
their  purchase  by  the  importer  and  the  date  of  their  exportation  to  Canada  is  not 
subject  to  dumping  duty,  provided  the  goods  have  been  exported  in  the  usual  course 
and  the  actual  date  of  purchase  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of 
customs  by  contracts  or  other  sufficient  documents  produced  for  his  inspection  and 
attested  to.  Tn  computing  the  difference  for  customs  duty  purposes  between  the 
"fair  market  value"  in  the  country  of  export  and  the  "selling  price  to  the  importer 
in  Canada,"  the  fair  market  value  of  goods  is  estimated  on  the  usual  credit  basis, 
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except  when  the  article  is  universally  sold  in  the  country  of  export  for  cash  only,  in 
which  case  the  fair  market  value  is  estimated  on  a  cash  basis.  A  bona  fide  discount 
for  c  ash  not  exceeding  2&  per  cent,  when  allowed  and  deducted  by  the  exporter  on 
his  invoice,  may  be  allowed  in  estimating-  the  fair  market  value  of  goods  for  duty 
purposes.  For  example,  hats  sold  for  home  consumption  in  this  country  at  $100  on 
credit  subject  to  7  per  cent  cash  discount,  would  be  liable  to  dumping  duty  if  sold  to 
a  purchaser  in  Canada  on  usual  credit  at  $93,  but  would  not  be  liable  to  dumping- 
duty  it'  sold  to  a  purchaser  in  Canada  for  $93  cash.  Machinery  sold  for  home  con- 
Mi  nipt  ion  in  this  country  at  $100  on  credit,  subject  to  per  cent  cash  discount, 
would  not  be  liable  to  dumping  duty  if  sold  to  a  purchaser  in  Canada  for  $93  cash, 
as  the  difference  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent  after  raising  the  cash  price  ($93)  by  2J 
per  cent  to  its  credit  equivalent. 

When  the  invoice  shows  that  the  purchase  price  is  the  same  as  the  fair  market 
value,  but  complaint  is  made  or  suspicion  is  aroused,  a  special  agent  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  makes  investigation  to  ascertain  the  home  market  value.  If  the 
seller  of  the  merchandise  is  in  the  United  States,  a  special  agent  often  goes  to  his 
place  of  business  and  asks  to  see  his  books,  price  lists,  etc.  The  Customs  Department 
of  Canada  has  accumulated  a  considerable  mass  of  information  in  regard  to  the  prices 
of  many  classes  of  commodities  and  is  often  able  to  determine  the  fair  market  value 
of  merchandise;  but  hearings  are  usually  granted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
to  dissatisfied  parties,  and  a  special  agent  is  sometimes  sent  to  make  additional  investi- 
gations if  there  appears  to  be  any  ground  for  believing  that  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment has  been  misinformed  as  to  the  home  market  value  of  merchandise. 

The  Canadian  law  and  the  regulations  under  it  were  taken  as  a  model  for  the 
anti-dumping  clause  which  was  introduced  into  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  for  con- 
sideration in  1913.  This  section  was  included  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  was  cut  out  in  the  Senate  Committee  of  Finance. 

In  1914,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  included  an  anti-dumping 
clause  in  its  new  tariff  act.  This  clause,  likewise,  was  modeled  almost  exactly  after 
the  Canadian  clause.  The  South  African  act  provides  that  in  the  case  of  goods 
imported  of  a  class  or  kind  made  or  produced  in  the  union,  if  the  export  or  actual 
selling  price  is  less  than  the  true  current  value  of  the  same  goods  when  sold  for  home 
consumption  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  in  the  country  from  which  they  are 
exported,  there  may  be  collected,  in  addition  to  the  duties  otherwise  prescribed,  a 
dumping  duty  equal  to  the  difference,  which  dumping  duty  shall  not  in  any  case 
exceed  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Australian  Government  as  far  back  as  1906  enacted  legislation  against 
dumping.  The  Australian  provisions  are  included  in  what  is  known  as  the  Aus- 
tralian industries  preservation  act,  which  is  the  Australian  law*  against  monopoly 
and  unfair  competition  in  general.  Under  that  act  unfair  competition  has  in  all 
cases  reference  to  competition  with  those  Australian  industries  the  preservation  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  comptroller  general  or  a  justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
advantageous  to  the  Commonwealth,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducers, workers  and  consumers.  Competition  is  deemed  to  be  unfair,  unless  the  con- 
trary is  proved,  if — 

(a)  Under  ordinary  circumstances  of  trade  it  would  probably  lead  to  the  Aus- 
tralian goods  being  no  longer  produced  or  being  withdrawn  from  the  market  or  being 
sold  at  a  loss  unless  produced  at  an  inadequate  remuneration  for  labour;  or 

(b)  The  means  adopted  by  the  person  importing  or  selling  the  imported  goods 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  comptroller  general  or  a  justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  unfair 
in  the  circumstances;  or 

(c)  The  competition  would  probably,  or  does  in  fact,  result  in  an  inadequate 
remuneration  for  labour  in  the  Australian  industry;  or 

(d)  The  competition  would  probably,  or  does  in  fact,  result  in  creating  any 
substantial  disorganization  in  Australian  industry  or  throwing  workers  out  of 
employment ;  or 
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(e)  The  imported  goods  have  been  purchased  abroad  by  or  for  the  importer 
from  the  manufacturer,  or  some  person  acting  for  or  in  combination  with  him,  or 
accounting  to  him,  at  prices  greatly  below  their  ordinary  cost  of  production  where 
produced  or  market  price  where  purchased;  or 

(/)  The  imported  goods  are  imported  by  or  for  the  manufacturer,  or  some 
person  acting  for  or  in  combination  with  him  or  accounting  to  him,  and  are  being 
sold  in  Australia  at  a  price  which  is  less  than  gives  the  person  importing  or  selling 
them  a  fair  profit  upon  fair  foreign  market  value,  or  their  fair  selling  value  if  sold 
in  the  country  of  production,  together  with  all  charges  after  shipment  from  the 
place  whence  the  goods  are  exported  directly  to  Australia  (including  customs  duty). 

In  determining  whether  the  competition  is  unfair  the  Australian  Government 
takes  into  consideration  the  management,  process,  the  plant,  and  the  machinery 
employed  or  adopted  in  the  Australian  industry  affected  by  the  competition,  and  these 
are  required  to  be  reasonably  efficient,  effective,  and  up  to  date.  The  Comptroller 
General,  whenever  he  has  received  a  complaint  in  writing  and  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person,  either  singly  or  in  combination  with  any  other  person,  within  or 
beyond  the  Commonwealth,  is  importing  into  Australia  goods  with  the  intent  to 
destroy  or  injure  any  Australian  industry  by  their  sale  or  disposal  within  the  Com- 
monwealth in  unfair  competition  with  any  Australian  goods,  may  certify  to  the 
Government  accordingly.  In  making  such  certification  the  Comptroller  General  is 
required  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  grounds  of  unfairness  in  the  competition. 

The  Comptroller  General,  moreover,  is  required,  before  making  his  certificate,  to 
give  the  importer  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  the  certificate  should  not  be 
made,  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  the  complaint.  Upon  receipt  of  the  certifi- 
cate the  Government  may  refer  to  a  justice  the  investigation  and  determination  of 
the  question  whether  the  imported  goods  are  being  imported  with  the  intent  alleged, 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  importation  of  the  goods  should  be  prohibited,  either  absolutely 
or  subject  to  any  specified  conditions  or  restrictions  or  limitations.  While  such  a 
question  is  the  subject  of  investigation,  the  goods  involved  are  not  allowed  to  be 
imported,  unless  the  importer  gives  a  sufficient  bond  or  other  security.  The  courts, 
in  such  cases,  are  required  to  base  their  decisions  on  the  substantial  merits,  without 
regard  to  legal  forms  or  technicalities,  or  whether  the  evidence  before  them  is  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  evidence  or  not.  The  determination  of  the  courts  is  final 
and  conclusive  and  without  appeal,  and  can  not  be  questioned  in  any  way.  Notifi- 
cations of  the  findings  of  the  courts  are  required  to  be  published  in  the  official  gazette, 
and  if  the  courts  shall  have  found  that  the  imported  goods  are  being  imported  with 
the  intent  alleged,  and  that  their  importation  should  be  prohibited  or  restricted,  the 
published  notice  has  the  same  effect  as  a  proclamation  under  the  customs  act  pro- 
hibiting or  restricting  the  importation  of  the  merchandise. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  Canadian  and  South  African  anti-dump- 
ing provisions  are  part  of  the  customs  laws,  the  special  or  anti-dumping  -duties  are 
to  be  considered  not  as  ordinary  customs  duties,  but  rather  as  penalties  to  prevent 
unfair  competition  with  industries  within  the  two  dominions.  They  were  included 
in  the  customs  laws,  and  regulations  under  them  are  issued  as  customs  regulations 
probably  for  the  reason  that  the  customs  administration  appears  to  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  administering  the  anti-dumping  laws.  Moreover,  the  question  of 
fair  market  value  is  always  involved,  and  that  is  a  question  with  which  the  customs 
authorities,  for  regular  duty  purposes,  are  always  having  to  deal.  In  Canada  and 
South  Africa  the  question  of  unfair  competition  is  just  as  much  involved  as  it  is  in 
Australia.  Tn  the  latter  Commonwealth,  however,  dumping  is  treated  purely  as  a 
phase  of  the  laws  of  unfair  competition,  and  the  administration  of  the  anti-dumping 
legislation  is  intrusted  primarily  to  the  courts  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  laws 
aiming  at  the  prevention  of  unfair  competition.  The  results  are  substantially  the 
same  under  either  system  of  administration,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  as  to  the 
best  means  of  enforcing  the  laws. 
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TRADE  WITH  PARAGUAY  AND  URUGUAY. 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  from  the  office  of  the  Acting  Trade 
Commissioner,  Buenos  Aires,  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  by  the  special  Commissioner  appointed  by  that  body  to  investigate  fur- 
ther trade  possibilities  in  South  America.  Among  the  states  visited  were  Uruguay 
and  Paraquay,  and  extracts  from  his  reports  should  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian 
firms,  who  are  contemplating  trade  connections  with  South  American  republics: — 

PARAGUAY. 

Paraguay  is  a  country  of  level  valleys  between  hills  heavily  wooded,  of  innumerable 
streams,  all  navigable  to  good  size  boats,  of  fine  pastures  and  of  a  deep  and  rich  soil; 
which  will  raise  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  mandioca  (producing  from  45  to  60  per 
cent  pure  starch),  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  which  in  some  parts  is  suitable  for  the 
growing  of  wheat.  The  Port  of  Asuncion  on  the  bank  of  the  Paraguay  river  lies  five 
days  boat  travel  north  of  Buenos  Aires,  or  a  50  hour  journey  by  train.  Her  principal 
exports  have  been  cattle,  lumber,  yerba  mate,  tobacco,  hides  and  quebacho,  the  quality 
of  which  articles  is  not  surpassed.  Her  lumber  is  the  best  of  hard  woods  and  has 
found  its  chief  market  in  Argentina  for  heavy  construction  work,  although  now  that 
market  is  moribund  owing  to  the  hard  times  and  the  cessation  of  building  operations. 
Yerba  mate,  out  of  which  the  famous  tea  is  made,  is  usually  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  Germany.  Quebacho  is  at  present  not  moving  although  it  is  generally  .a  large 
source  of  supply  for  tanning  materil. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Conditions  at  the  present  moment  could  hardly  be  worse  in  Paraguay.  A  depleted 
currency  (their  proper  dollar  now  being  worth  about  2|  cents  gold  and  steadily  tending 
to  decline  further) ;  a  foreign  domestic  debt  each  year  growing  larger  and  a  deficit  on 
each  year's  budget;  their  market  for  hides,  mandioca,  tobacco,  and  lumber  having  for 
the  time  almost  ceased  to  exist;  their  freight  rates  to  the  outside  world  being  so  high 
at  present  that  even  if  there  were  vessels  and  markets,  shipping  would  be  rendered 
impossible ;  the  inability  to  obtain  an  European  loan  due  to  the  war ;  the  fears  expressed 
by  the  outside  world  of  finance  and  commerce,  that  even  if  the  President's  strong 
hand  continues  to  hold  the  reins  of  power  to  the  end  of  his  term  that  revolution  will 
eventually  break  out;  all  of  these  facts  tend  to  make  the  situation  dark  indeed,  and 
about  the  only  real  hope  they  now  have  is  that  North  America  will  begin  to  develop  the 
'unrivalled  resources  of  Paraguay  and  put  her  as  it  were  on  the  map  of  the  world.  The 
moratorium  that  was  recently  declared  has  been  extended,  and  although  a  harsh 
measure  in  some  ways,  yet  it  apparently  saved  the  banks.  The  merchants,  moreover, 
are  now  barely  turning  over  their  stocks,  their  exports  are  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  they  are  paying  12  per  cent  per  annum  interest  to  the  banks,  to  carry  them  over 
hard  times. 

BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  are  three  principal  banking  institutions  in  Paraguay,  the  Banco  de  la 
Bepublica,  the  Banco  Mercantil  del  Paraguay  and  the  Banco  Agricolo.  Among  these 
banks  there  has  already  been  much  liquidation  and  there  will  be  much  more  before 
conditions  are  materially  improved.  There  is  a  tendency  to  assist  fewer  houses,  a 
distinct  indication  that  the  days  of  long  credits  are  no  longer  in  favour,  and  an 
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expressed  desire  that  North  American  capital  will  be  invested  and  that  American 
initiative  will  make  itself  felt. 

The  Banco  Agricolo  (agricultural  bank)  is  an  interesting  institution  with  its 
three  departments  for  agriculture,  industry  and  mortgage.  This  bank  aims  to  assist  all 
phases  of  agriculture. 

TRADE  POINTERS. 

The  Commissioner  offers  the  following  suggestions  as  methods  for  increasing 
American  trade  with  Paraguay,  which  pointers  are  generally  applicable  for  trading 
with  any  South  American  republic : — 

1.  A  manufacturer  who  desires  to  enter  the  market  should  always  give  if  possible 
c.i.f.  quotations. 

2.  Credit  should  be  extended  to  at  least  60  or  90  days  after  sight  of  document. 

3.  Catalogues  should  be  published  in  good  Spanish. 

4.  North  American  banking  institutions  are  needed,  with  good  men  in  charge  who, 
when  exchange  is  bad  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  merchant  to  meet  all  of  his  obliga- 
tions in  gold,  will  extend  his  paper,  with  good  security,  interest  paid,  and  look  after 
amortization.  In  this  way  the  North  American  exporter  would  feel  safer  in  making 
shipments,  knowing  that  his  interests  would  not  suffer  even  if  moratoriums  were 
declared,  and  drafts  could  not  be  accepted,  or  if  accepted  paid  when  due.  Europeans 
have  grasped  the  necessity  for  banking  houses  and  have  achieved  good  results  in  this 
respect. 

5.  If  business  is  to  be  carried  on  successfully  the  United  States  must  have  direct 
importers  from  America  in  Asuncion  and  other  cities,  as  has  been  the  policy  of  Euro- 
pean countries. 

URUGUAY. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  South  America  will  indicate  the  geographical  position  of 
Uruguay  and  its  relation  to  Brazil  on  the  north  and  the  Argentine  Republic  on  the 
west,  as  well  as  its  relative  size;  the  latter  must  not  be  underestimated  because  of  the 
tremendous  size  of  her  two  neighbours,  as  the  area  of  Uruguay  is  equal  to  the  com- 
bined areas  of  Holland,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  Greece,  and  8,230  square  kilo- 
metres to  spare.  It  is  remembered  that  there  are  no  arid  or  mountainous  regions  in 
Uruguay.  All  is  well  watered,  rolling  country,  with  open  fine  pasture,  needing  no 
shelter  for  sheep  or  cattle  during  the  entire  year.  Until  one  has  seen  her  people, 
cities,  lands,  ports,  however,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  wealth  and  variety  of 
her  agricultural  and  cattle  industries,  one  can  only  form  the  slightest  conception  of 
Uruguay. 

MONTE  VIDEO. 

Situated  about  136  nautical  miles  S.S.E.  of  Buenos  Aires  on  the  River  Plate, 
lies  her  capital  city  of  Monte  Video,  with  its  400,000  active,  earnest,  intelligent  and 
cultured  people.  The  stability  and  integrity,  financially,  of  its  business  firms  have 
been  well  known  in  European  and  other  markets.  Her  monetary  system  is  on  a  fixed 
basis,  her  dollar  being  equal  to  $1.03  of  our  money.  There  is  no  fluctuation  in  its 
value,  the  National  Bank  maintaining  the  gold  reserve  inviolate,  while  there  is  no 
depreciated  currency  in  the  Republic.  The  Government  of  Uruguay  is  republican 
with  a  representative  form  of  legislature  and  executive  and  judicial  branches  like  the 
United  States.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  population  are  foreigners  and  one  hears  all 
languages. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  URUGUAY. 

With  business  men  of  sound  judgment,  clear  vision  and  unquestionable  honesty; 
with  a  liberal  Government:  with  n  modern  and  progressive  school  system,  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Fisheries,  museums,  education  and  financial  institutions;  with 
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an  unrivalled  climate,  neither  excessively  hot  or  cold,  where  the  products  of  both 
temperate  and  tropical  soil  are  raised  successfully;  with  equitable  laws  and  sound 
realty  titles;  with  her  tremendous  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  hogs;  her  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  corn,  rice,  alfalfa,  grapes,  tobacco  and  fruits,  this  country  deserves 
a  detailed  study  and  will  well  repay  investment  of  North  American  capital.  Like 
all  the  rest  of  South  America,  Uruguay  is  suffering  from  lack  of  money,  as  English 
and  other  European  capital  is  now  cut  off,  and  never  was  there  a  fairer  field  for  invest- 
ment and  development.  Her  system  of  agricultural  banks,  state  insurance,  protec- 
tion to  labour,  and  many  other  statutes,  which  are  strictly  enforced,  are  models  which 
might  well  be  copied  by  larger  countries  to  their  own  benefit. 

At  the  annual  cattle  show  and  sale  held  in  March  in  the  city  of  Durazno,  Uru- 
guay, there  were  sold  in  one  day  for  cash  over  $150,000  worth  of  stock — even  in  the 
present  hard  times. 

The  packing  houses  are  one  of  their  great  institutions,  the  exportation  of  chilled 
beef  and  mutton,  together  with  the  by-products  therefrom,  amounting  to  considerable 
figures.  Dairying  is  carried  on  in  the  most  modern  method  and  with  the  best 
machinery.    The  cheese  of  a  Swiss  settlement  is  famous  in  South  America. 

The  meteorological  and  weather  bureau  is  run  on  the  most  modern  plan. 

IMMIGRATION". 

The  Government  renders  every  possible  aid  and  inducement  to  immigration,  from 
prepaying  their  transportation,  feeding  and  clothing  and  housing  them  free  at  the 
immigration  headquarters  in  Monte  Video,  sending  them  to  their  new  homes  in  the 
country,  supplying  them  with  tools,  and  aiding  them  by  liberal  laws.  The  system  of 
small  land  holdings  is  being  carried  out,  and  the  soldiers  and  police  of  the  country 
districts  are  obliged  to  till  ground  and  raise  alfalfa.  Aid  is  afforded  both  renter  and 
purchaser  of  farming  lands  by  agricultural  banks.  The  immigrant  is  assisted  in 
every  way,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  census  returns  show  that  in  the  past 
seventy  years  the  population  has  increased  1-500  per  cent.  The  census  of  1913  gives 
a  total  population  of  1,300,000,  which  is  steadily  increasing  by  both  birth  rate  and 
immigration.  There  are  but  6-2>  persons  to  the  square  kilometre,  which,  though  six 
times  as  dense  a  population  .as  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  yet  leaves  room  for 
millions  more. 

MODERN  MACHINERY  REQUIRED. 

The  most  modern  machinery  is  used  on  the  great  ranches,  where  grain  growing, 
stock  raising  and  dairying  are  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT. 

Terms  of  payment  required  by  importers  are  sight  drafts  against  documents  in 
Monte  Video,  or  more  often  sixty  or  ninety  day  bank  draft  against  sight 
documents.  The  Belgian  consul,  whose  house  has  been  engaged  in  the  importing 
business  in  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Aires  for  thirty-six  years,  stated  that  during 
that  time  not  one  account  was  lost  in  Uruguay.  This  is  not  surprising  when  one 
knows  Uruguay  and  her  business  men.  The  Belgian  consul  cited  the  case  of  one  firm, 
which  being  compelled  to  make  an  arrangement  with  its  creditors,  paid  70  per  cent, 
and  the  remainder  in  three  years,  with  8  per  cent  interest.  This  firm  is  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  in  that  city. 

REGULATIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED. 

Under  these  conditions,  how  absurd  it  is  to  try  to  force  the  rule  of  cash  against 
documents  in  New  York  among  such  people  as  these.  If  American  manufacturers 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit  and  not  try  to  gouge  these  people,  now  that 
most  of  the  markets  of  Europe  are  closed;  if  exactly  what  they  order  is  given  them: 
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if  it  is  packed  as  exporters  are  instructed  to  pack  it;  and  if  each  shipment  is  person- 
ally watched,  America  will  capture  this  market.  Moreover,  c.i.f.  prices  should  always 
he  quoted.  If  these  things  are  done,  American  markets  will  rapidly  grow  in  Uruguay. 
North  American  goods  have  for  a  long  time  been  imported,  but  not  always  satisfac- 
torily, as  may  be  instanced  by  the  shipping  to  Uruguay  of  a  flock  of  bronze  turkeys 
for  breeding,  which  all  turned  out  to  be  males.  Furniture  poorly  packed  and  con- 
structed has  also  been  exported. 

DEMAND  FOR  ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  practical,  hard-headed  business  man,  stated 
the  extreme  need  which  existed  in  Uruguay  for  first-class  American  road  and  street- 
making  machinery,  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  cost  Uruguay  about  six  times  as 
much  as  it  does  the  United  States  to  contract  for  roads  and  streets.  In  his  opinion, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country. 

STEEL,  GLASS  AND  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY. 

North  American  manufacturers  now  have  the  opportunity  of  replacing  the  trade 
lost  by  Belgium,  especially  in  steel,  glass  and  electrical  machinery. 


CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  of  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  November.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  he 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies: — 

Australia. 

To  Sydney — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
November  24;  from  Victoria,  Niagoira,  November  24. 

Fiji. 

To  Suva — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
November  24;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  November  24. 

Hawa:i. 

To  Honolulu — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  November  24;   from  Victoria,  Niagara,  November  24. 

New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  November  24;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  November  24. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  weeks  ended  September  8  and  September  15,. 
1915  :— 

Cheese— 

Bristol     74/  77/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool  .   74/  79/  n 

London    73/  76/  n 

Glasgow  ,  .  ...  77/  78/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   82/         96/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   83/  94/ 

London   90/  95/ 

Glasgow     -  ii 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol  

Liverpool   78/         84/    per  cwt. 

London  

Glasgow   86/  87/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   79/  84/   per  cwfc. 

Liverpool   71/  83/ 

London   74/  80/ 

Glasgow  


WEEK  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  15. 

Cheese- 


Bristol   *:   75/  78/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   75/  80/ 

London   74/  78/ 

Glascow   80/  82/  .. 

Butter— None  reported. 
Bacon  (sides) — 

•    Bristol   82/  96/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   86/  95/ 

London   ,   90/  95/ 

Glascow   !   93/  95/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   78/  86/  h 

London    -  -  » 

Glascow   -  76/  n 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   ..  ....  79/  84/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   76/  85/  n 

London   ,   74/  80/ 

Glascow   -  -  » 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  weeks  ended  September  11  and  September  18,  1915,  together  with 
quantities  imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


1914.  1915. 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  ....   


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton     it  it  .1  i 

Pork        it  it  tt    it 

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   h 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat- 
Bacon   it 

Beef   n 

Hams      it 

Pork     „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   

Margarine    

Cheese   it 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   M 

Milk,  cream      

Milk,  condensed     . .  .  n 

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds   ,, 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game    

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard     „ 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   „ 

Barley   „ 

Oats   „ 

Peas   H 

Beans   „ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn    


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


139,513 
31,129 
17,085 

15,297 


94,393 
832 
11,493 
5,103 

2,770 
6,647 


59,324 
24,963 
77,309 


11,812 
490 
133,315 
193 
187 

38,983 
27,572 


3,007,700 
172,900 
729,400 
170,300 
10,710 
ion 


639,800 

729,600 

It 

8,740 

9,183 

II 

5,926 

10,136 

Ton. 

18 

Cwt. 

40 

1,411 

•  Including:  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be 
given  at  the  time. 
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WEEK  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  18. 


A  ni mals,  living  : — 

Oxeu,  Bulls,  Cows  &  Calves. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat : — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton  do    it 

Pork  do  

Meat,  unenumerated — Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  


Salted  or  Preserved  Meat 

Bacon  

Beef  


Haras     it 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — Salted   n 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 

canned)    ,   » 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes  : — 

Butter.    

Margarine   u 

Cheese    .    » 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   u 

n     Cream   h 

■I     Condensed   n 

n     Preserved,  other  kinds   

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry  Value  £ 

<-Jame    i  £ 

Rabbits,  dead  (Fresh  and  Frozen)     Cwts, 

Lard   H 


Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour 

Wheat   

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour.  . 

Barley  

Oats  


Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  Corn 


Fruit,  raw  :- 
Apples. 
Pears.  . 

Hay  

Hops  


Quantities. 


1914. 


602 


87,173 
37,367 
19,477 
15,621 


98,322 
226 
7.720 
2,619 
1,736 

24,007 


57,591 
23,785 
43,686 

166 
14,800 
94 

150,641 
353 
424 
37,847 
14,251 


3,295,300 
192,200 
199,800 
156,900 
2,980 
75,300 
1,095,700 


8,592 
4,650 
5 

2,602 


*  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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TRADE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  publishes  annually  a  special  supplement  deal- 
ing with  the  resources  and  potentialities  of  the  Dominions,  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
of  the  British  Empire  as  sources  of  supply  for  foodstuffs  and  industrial  materials. 
The  subject  is  one  which  particularly  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  Canadians 
in  view  of  the  present  situation  created  by  the  war. 

From  the  analysis  of  British  trade  as  it  appeared  in  this  supplement,  only  xnose 
paragraphs  will  be  reproduced  which  have  direct  reference  to  Canada.  The  figures 
were  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  and  also  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
countries  concerned,  and  grouped  under  the  several  headings  give  tersely  and  practi- 
cally a  review  of  the  various  markets. 

The  previous  instalment  dealt  with  grains,  cattle  foods  and  foodstuffs.  In  this 
issue  the  consideration  of  foodstuffs  (including  fish  and  fruit)  is  continued,  and 
extracts  are  given  reviewing  the  forest  products  of  the  Empire. 


IMPORTS  OF  FISH. 

The  total  value  of  fish  imported  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  Possessions 
and  foreign  countries  respectively  in  the  years  1913  and  1914  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

1913.  1914. 
From —  £  Per  cent.  £  Per  cent. 

British  possessions   1,717,631  35-1  1,995,736  35.2 

Foreign  countries   3,169,296  64-9  3,678,055  64..S 

Total   4,886,927  100-0  5,673,791  100.0 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  of  canned  salmon  and  canned 
lobsters  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914: — 


Canned  Salmon.  Canned  Lobsters. 

From—                                                      1913.  1914.  1913.  1914. 

Canada                                         £    900,068  £1,116,368  £308,951  £332.459 

Newfoundland                                           575  112  15,707  12,333 

United   States                                   698,018  1,390,842  5,372 

Other  countries                                 166,276  62,619  1,381  4,626 


Total   £  1,764,937  £2,569,941  £331,411  £349, 41S 


The  imports  of  canned  sardines  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  were  304,610  cwt., 
value  £972,852,  as  compared  with  295,220  cwt.,  valued  at  £912,124,  in  1913.  The 
imports  in  1914  included  144,360  cwt.  from  Portugal,  valued  at  £390,379,  and  120,527 
cwt.  from  Norway,  valued  at  £396,935. 

The  fisheries  of  Canada  are  well  known  to  be  very  valuable.  The  principal  fish 
product  of  Nova  Scotia  is  dried  cod;  lobsters  are  also  preserved  in  cans  and  exported 
to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany.  New  Brunswick  has  some  of  the  finest  fishing 
areas  in  the  world,  and  their  chief  products  in  order  of  importance  are  herring,  lobsters, 
sardines,  cod  and  oysters.  The  fisheries  of  Prince  Kdward  Island  and  Quebec  are  also 
extensive.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  British  Columbia  lias  taken  the  first 
place  amongst  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  as  regards  output  of  fish.  The  mosi 
extensive  branch  of  the  fishery  industry  of  British  Columbia  is  that  connected  with 
the  catching,  canning  and  curing  of  BallllQll.     In  addition,  on  tin1  northern  eonsts  ot 
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British  Columbia  there  are  rich  halibut  grounds,  while  herring  are  in  great  abundance 
everywhere  along  its  shores.  The  exports  of  canned  salmon  from  Canada  during  the 
year  ended  March,  1915,  were  34,655,108  pounds,  value  $4,948,723. 

The  export  of  canned  lobsters  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915, 
were  7,518,741  pounds,  value  $3,013,782. 

FRUIT. 

That  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  cheap  fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  evidenced  by  the  enormous  quantities  of  bananas  which  are  now  sold  all  over  the 
country,  their  .appearance  having  created  an  entirely  new  demand.  Fruit  from  Canada 
and  Australia,  South  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  is  sold  throughout  the  country  in 
quantities  which  seem  to  be  limited  only  by  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  cool  storage 
in  the  steamships. 

The  total  value  of  fruit,  not  liable  to  duty,  imported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1913  and  1914  was  as  follows : — 


1913.  1914. 

From                                   £              Per  cent.  £              Per  cent. 

British  Possessions                      1,671,955              13  -9  1,925,423              16  -8 

Foreign   countries                      10,406,000               86*1  9,509,315               83 -2 


12,077,955  100-0      11,434,738  100-0 

APPLES. 

Hitherto  apples  have  represented  the  greatest  aggregate  value  in  the  imports  of 
fruit  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  international  trade  generally,  but  bananas 
now  take  the  first  position  in  this  respect. 

The  following  table  shows  that  rather  more  than  half  the  apples  imported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1914  came  from  British  Possessions: — 

IMPORTS  OF  APPLES  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


1913.  1914. 

From                                Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Canada                                         1,264,223  730,036  1,041,568  606,904 

Australia                                         275,760  296,245  428,457  490,057 

Channel  Islands                               16,6<2>0  11,844  10,253  6,820 

Other  British                                      3,327  1,958  42  58 


Total   British   1,559,930        1,040,083        1,480,320  1,103,839 


United   States   1,386,500        1,000.074        1,287,326  851,381 

Other  Foreign   310,989  190,213  162,003  91,604 


Total  Foreign.  .    ..    ..        1,697,489        1,190,287        1,449,329  942,985 


Total   3,257,419        2,230,370        '2,929,649  2,046,S24 


The  exports  of  fresh  apples  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915r 
were  1,117,336  barrels,  value  $2,657,115. 

The  export  of  fresh  apples  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  1914  were 
£433,595  in  value,  as  compared  with  £325,131  in  1913. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  production  and  exportation  of  fresh  fruit 
from  New  Zealand,  especially  apples.  It  is  claimed  that  the  production  of  apples  for 
export  within  the  next  four  years  will  amount  to  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  cases.  In  1914 
there  were  exported  67,964  cases  of  apples,  mostly  to  South  America.  Recently  the 
New  Zealand  Government  sent  a  special  commissioner  to  that  country  to  ascertain  what 
difficulties  past  shipments  encountered  and  to  open  new  markets.  A  bounty  is  paid 
by  the  Government  for  apples  exported  when  graded  and  packed  under  Government 
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supervision.  Complaints  are  made  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the 
eradication  of  various  pests  injurious  to  fruit.  The  present  area  under  fruit  cultiva- 
tion is  placed  at  42,350  acres. 

PEARS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  pears  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913 
and  1914:— 


1913. 

1914. 

From 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

35,813 

32,169 

8,120 

8,128 

25,738 

30,650 

10, i 

22  367 

Cape  of  Good   Hope.  .    .  . 

4,318 

20,929 

12,6'53 

33,'354 

1,862 

2,498 

7,513 

8,543 

Total  British  

67,731 

86,246 

46,913 

72,392 

United  States  

247,415 

232,470 

165,374 

122,498 

240,631 

162,171 

94,32& 

60,731 

78,470 

99,765 

88,883 

97,994 

66,006 

52,707 

13,159 

10,141 

18,675 

1-6,726 

1,216 

1,138 

Total  Foreign  

651,197 

563,838 

3-6%  9  58 

292,502 

Total  

718,928 

650,084 

40-9,871 

364,894 

The  exports  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1914  amounted 
in  value  to  £93,049,  as  compared  with  £54,315  in  1913.  The  exports  in  1914  comprised : 
apples,  £1,280;  apricots,  £303;  bananas,  £784;  grapes,  £20,467;  naartjes,  £2,616;  nec- 
tarines, £1,346;  oranges,  £17,804;  peaches,  £8,995;  pears,  £24,814;  pineapples,  £2,407; 
plums,  £10,004 ;  and  other  kinds,  £2,229. 

CANNED  FRUIT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  fruit,  canned  or  bottled  without  sugar, 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914:— 


1913.  1914. 

From                                Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Canada                                            47,225  42,968  42,505  36,127 

Other   British                                     5,556              6,766  8,248  11,519 


Total  British   52,781  49,734  50,753'  47,646 


Spain   90,039  82,845  107,507  93.851 

United   States   35,659  33,950  24,345  25,264 

Other  Foreign   28,932  37,111  33,391  43,505 


Total  Foreign   154,630  153,906  165,243  162.620 


Total   207,411  203,640  215,996  210.266 


The  imports  of  pineapples,  preserved  in  syrup,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the 
Straits  Settlements  in  1914  wore  215,958  cwt.,  value  £265,936,  as  compared  with  244.- 
696  cwt.,  value  £285,396,  in  1913. 

DRIED  I'm  ITS. 

Dried  currants,  raisins,  plums,  prunes  and  figs  were  imported  to  the  Tinted 
Kingdom  in  1914  to  the  value  of  £3,284,629,  as  compared  with  £3,488,024  in  1913.  Of 
the  imports  in  1914,  only  £22,20!)  represents  imports  from  IJritish  Possessions. 
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VEGETABLES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  onions  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913 


and  1914:— 

1913.  1914. 

From  Bushels.  £  Bushels.  £ 

Spain   5,074,087  59*5,985  4,712,525  925,504 

Egypt   1,709,934  182,612!  690,544  209,832 

Netherlands   1,522,133  164,512  1,339,215  194,422 

Other  countries   799,010  91,944  771,229  151,015 


Total   9,105,164        1,035,053        7,513,513  1,480,773 


The  cultivation  of  onions,  potatoes,  and  lily  bulbs  for  the  United  States  market 
still  continues  to  be  the  chief  agricultural  industry  of  Bermuda.  The  principal  mar- 
ket is  New  York.  The  exportation  of  kitchen  garden  produce,  such  as  lettuce,  beans, 
peas,  parsley,  celery,  carrots,  beets,  etc.,  to  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  is 
increasing  gradually. 

The  Bermuda  potato  crop  for  1913  was  large,  and  the  average  price  received  in  the 
New  York  markets  was  fair.  The  quantity  exported  was  52,675  barrels,  of  a  declared 
value  of  £38,803.  The  quantity  exported  in  1912  was  43,891  barrels,  of  a  declared 
value  of  £42,281. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  onions  exported  from  Bermuda  during  1913  were 
65,074  crates,  value  £8,126,  as  compared  with  140,000  crates,  value  £31,183,  in  1912. 

Onions  continue  to  be  cultivated  as  a  subsidiary  article  of  export  in  the  Leeward 
Islands.  In  Antigua  considerable  efforts  were  made  in  1913  to  improve  the  condition 
of  this  industry  by  the  organization  of  packing  and  shipping  on  a  co-operative  basis, 
an  association  of  onion  growers  having  been  formed  for  this  purpose  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society. 
In  the  past  the  industry  has  suffered  from  neglect  of  proper  precautions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  curing  and  packing,  and  attention  to  these  points  is  likely  to  be  productive  of 
important  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  industry. 

The  exports  of  onions  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  1914  were  £41,027 
in  value,  as  compared  with  £28,247  in  1913. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  potatoes  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913 
and  1914:— 


1913.  1914. 


From — 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

1,525,140 

555,487 

1,175,592 

460,536 

2,830,076 

531,061 

147,406 

34,767 

2,309,057 

422,186 

235,640 

40,797 

1,002,032 

180,388 

4,066 

798 

Canary  Islands  

211,036 

139,802 

217,987 

142,435 

218,023 

74,863 

148,282 

75.36S 

97,876 

55,548 

176,773 

59,879 

122,480 

26,374 

21,385 

3,811 

Total  foreign ... 

8,315,720 

1,965,709 

2,127,131 

SIS. 391 

1,100,947 

618,953 

1,201,942 

715, 74S 

Malta  

10,618 

4,362 

3,091 

1,376 

Other  British  

31 

14 

1,111,596 

623,329 

1,205,033 

717,124 

Total  

9,427,316 

2,589,038 

3,332,164 

1,535,515 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  tomatoes  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 


1913  and  1914:— 

1913.  1914. 

From —  Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Canary  Islands   765,833  583,373  700,611  570,748 

Netherlands   132,741  131,463  135,237  147,024 

Spain   184,273  93,154  143,088  75,547 

Channel  Islands   408,726  471,832  553,577  703,617 

Other  countries   91,413  68,860                44,104  33,290 


Total   1,582,986  1,348,682  1,576,617  1,530,226 


LINSEED. 

Linseed,  the  seed  of  the  flax  plant,  yields  a  drying  oil  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paints,  varnishes  and  linoleum. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  linseed  to -the  United  Kingdom  in  1913 
and  1914:— 


1913.  1914. 


From — 

Quarters. 

£ 

Quarters. 

£ 

682,948 

1,564,428 

1,108,430 

2,713,349 

1,277,673 

2,792,955 

113,372 

252,164 

Other  British  

413 

1,030 

367 

949 

Total  British  .  . 

1,961,034 

4,358,413 

1,222,169 

2,966,462 

1,126,866 

2,398,635 

1,027,617  ' 

2,285,297 

99,247 

228,167 

114,278 

252,193 

United  States  

42,936 

98,366 

12,339 

27,278 

7,709 

17,957 

5,404 

12,337 

13,587 

39,940 

14,285 

55,580 

9,652 

21,952 

616 

1,430 

5,325 

12,326 

11,750 

26,722 

1,538 

4,292 

17,424 

38,797 

6,168 

15,342 

25,896 

57,750 

Total  foreign .  . 

1,313,028 

2,836,986 

1,229,609 

2,757,384 

3,274,062 

7,195,399 

2,451,778 

5,723,846 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  quite  half  of  our  imports  of  linseed  in  1914  came  from 
British  Possessions,  as  compared  with  60  per  cent  in  1913. 

There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  our  imports  of  linseed  oil  during  the  last 
few  years,  coinciding  with  a  large  increase  in  imports  of  linseed.  This  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  expansion  of  the  valuable  seed  crushing  industry  in  this  country. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  OF  CANADA. 

The  most  important  and  commercially  valuable  of  the  forest  trees  in  Canada  is 
the  white  pine,  the  wood  of  which  is  soft  and  easily  worked.  A  harder  and  more 
resinous  wood  is  that  of  the  red  pine,  while  the  spruces  yield  the  best  paper  pulp. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  various  trees  of  British  Columbia  is  the  Douglas  fir.  The 
hemlock  is  an  important  tree  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  and  in  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  where  the  wrood  is  much  used  and  the  bark  finds  a  market  for  tanning  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  hemlock  tanning  extract.  The  aspen  and  balsam  poplars  are 
widely  distributed,  their  timber  being  useful  for  general  purposes  and  for  wood  pulp. 
The  red  cedar  of  British  Columbia  is  now  largely  used  for  furniture  and  interior 
decorative  work.  For  special  purposes  ash,  elm,  birch  and  beech  are  used,  whilst  oak, 
basswood  and  maple  have  also  an  important  place  amongst  the  commercial  woods  of 
Canada.  With  her  immense  resources  of  timber  Canada  not  only  possesses  a  vast 
lumber  and  saw-milling  industry,  but  is  also  the  field  of  important  woodworking  indus- 
tries in  the  development  of  which  there  is  wide  scope  for  the  employment  of  further 
capital. 
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British  Columbia  is  regarded  is  the  last  stand  of  red  cedar  in  North  America, 
and  it  is  predicted  by  lumbermen  that  within  the  next  few  years  hundred  of  new 
shingle  mills  will  be  established  there  to  participate  in  the  profits  to  be  derived  from 
the  manufacture  of  cedar  shingles,  and  that  British  Columbia  will  have  almost  the 
exclusive  market  of  the  continent  for  its  red  cedar  lumber  and  shingles.  Cedar  logs 
and  shingle  bolts  are  not  exported,  except  from  Crown  lands,  and  the  prohibition  will 
result  in  more  mills  being  established  in  the  province,  as  the  product  must  be  manu- 
factured there.  More  than  half  of  the  shingles  produced  are  exported  to  the  United 
States,  and  as  there  still  remains  a  plentiful  supply  of  cedar  timber  in  British 
Columbia,  the  industry  promises  to  increase  in  importance  and  to  become  ultimately 
very  profitable. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  chief  items  in  the  exports  of  timber  from 
Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915:  Planks  and  boards,  $18,921,445;  pine 
deals,  $1,148,738;  spruce  and  other,  $6,393,420;  wood,  blocks,  and  other,  for  pulp, 
$6,817,311;  laths,  $1,798,219;  shingles,  $2,987,764. 

OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  products  of  the  lumbering  industry  in  Newfoundland,  in  which  between  three 
and  four  hundred  mills  of  various  sizes  are  engaged,  are  consumed  locally  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  The  kauri  pine  is  the  most  important  timber  tree 
of  New  Zealand  and  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  the  wood  exported  from  that 
country.  The  great  length  and  width  of  the  planks,  their  soundness,  uniformity, 
freedom  from  knots  and  faults,  and  the  durability  and  good  working  qualities  of  the 
wood  make  kauri  a  most  valuable  timber.  The  exports  of  timber  from  New  Zealand 
in  1914  amounted  in  value  to  £422,550. 

A  great  variety  of  timber  is  available  in  India,  far  larger  than  is  generally 
realized.  The  most  valuable  is  undoubtedly  teak,  but  to  grade  the  other  timbers 
according  to  their  value  is  hardly  possible.  In  the  first  class  would  be  included :  Sal, 
Sandal,  Sissoo,  Blackwood,  Deodar,  Sundri,  Andaman  and  Burma  Padauk,  In  or  Eng, 
Ironwood,  Red  Sanders,  Khair  and  Babul.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  fifteen  or  twenty 
more  whose  claims  as  useful  timbers  might  be  put  forward  with  justice. 

The  exports  of  teak  wood  from  India  in  1914-15  were  44,626  cubic  tons,  valued  at 
£524,317,  as  compared  with  50,737  cubic  tons,  valued  at  £524,317,  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  exports  of  timber  from  British  Guiana  in  1913  showed  a  substantial  increase 
of  £27,720  in  value  over  those  of  1912.  The  drought  in  the  latter  year  retarded  the 
collection  of  up-country  woods,  the  rivers  being  very  dry  for  a  portion  of  the  year. 
The  year  1913  therefore  got  the  credit  of  a  portion  of  the  wood  exports  which  would 
ordinarily  have  been  credited  to  1912. 

The  exports  of  mahogany  from  British  Honduras  in  1913  were  15,027,520  feet, 
and  of  cedar,  1,330,237  feet.  A  third  of  this  timber  was  the  produce  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala. 

The  terms  on  which  concessions  for  cutting  pine  timber  and  extracting  rosin  and 
turpentine  from  trees  on  Crown  land  in  the  Bahamas  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  There  is  an  area  of  about  seven  square 
miles  in  New  Providence  on  which  pine  trees  grow,  and  about  twenty-one  square  miles 
at  Cocoa  Plum  Creek,  Abaco.  The  other  pine-bearing  land  on  Abaco,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  cut  timber  on  Andros  and  Grand  Bahama,  has  been  conceded  for  a  lengthy 
term  to  an  American  company — the  Bahamas  Timber  Company,  Limited — which 
milled  in  1913  12,000,000  feet  of  pine,  of  which  over  6,000,000  feet  went  to  Cuba. 

THE  TIMBERS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

The  exports  of  timber  (Australian  produce)  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia in  1914  were  £1,015,968  in  value,  as  compared  with  £992,428  in  1913. 

The  uses  of  the  more  important  of  Australian  timbers  are  many  and  various. 
Four  varieties  of  ironbark,  viz.,  white  or  grey  (Eucalyptus  paniculata),  narrow- 
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leaved  {E.  crebra),  broad-leaved  (E.  side'rophloia),  and  red  (E.  sideroxylon)  are 
largely  used  for  public  works,  preference  being  given  to  the  white  and  narrow-leaved 
varieties.  These  timbers  are  used  extensively  in  the  building  of  bridges  and  culverts, 
for  railway  sleepers  and  fencing  posts,  and  for  framing  naves,  spokes,  poles  and  shafts 
in  carriage  and  wagon  building.  Ironbark  beams  are  of  great  strength;  hence  the 
timber  is  largely  employed  for  girders  and  joists  of  upper  floors,  especially  in  stores 
for  heavy  goods.  Another  red  ironbark  (E.  leucoxylon),  heavy  dense  and  strong,  is 
greatly  valued  for  bridge  beams  and  piles.  Tallowwood  (E.  microcorys)  is  strong 
heavy,  very  durable,  not  easily  split,  and  turns  and  planes  well.  It  is  used  for  bridge- 
decking,  houseflooring  (being  peculiarly  suitable  for  ballrooms),  girders,  piles  and 
fencing  posts,  and  especially  for  paving  blocks,  giving  even  and  regular  wear  under 
heavy  traffic.  Even  better  in  this  latter  regard  is  blackbutt  (E.  pilularis),  a  fine  hard- 
wood for  house  and  ship  building,  as  well  as  street  paving.  Grey  gum  (  E.  propinqua) 
makes  excellent  railway  sleepers,  and  is  used  for  felloes  and  spokes  in  coach  building. 
It  makes  very  durable  fencing  posts,  and  is  also  sometimes  split  for  shingles.  Murray 
red  gum  (E.  rostrata)  is  one  of  the  best  hardwoods  for  wood  paving  and  railway 
sleepers. 

The  pre-eminent  timber  trees  of  the  west  are  jarrah.  (E.  marginata)  and  karri 
(E.  diversicolor).  Jarrah  is  in  great  request  for  piles  in  jetty  and  bridge  construc- 
tion, and  for  railway  sleepers  and  street  paving.  Karri  is  heavy,  dense,  elastic  and 
tough,  not  so  easily  wrought  as  jarrah,  and  is  used  for  bridge-decking,  flooring, 
planking,  spokes,  felloes,  shafts  and  street  paving. 


TIMBER  IMPORTS  INTO  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  wood  and  timber  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1913  and  1914  was  as  follows: — 

1913.  1914. 

From —                                                      £                  Per  cent.                  £  Per  cent. 

British  possessions                          5,490,262                16-3               4,812,815  19-0 

Foreign  countries                         28,298,622               83-7             20,530,296  81.0 


Total   33,788,884  100-0  25,343,111  100.0 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  descriptions 
of  timber  imported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914: — 

1914. 


Wood  and  Timber — 

Loads. 

£ 

Hewn :    Fir,   pine  and   spruce,   other   than  pit 

props  or  pit  wood  

364,030 

993,164 

180,607 

1,246,220 

"  Teak  

40.548 

762,754 

2,476,854 

3,259,346 

"  Unenumerated  

63,229 

267,627 

Sawn  or  split :   Fir,  pine  and  spruce  

4,049,874 

12,686,489 

Planed  or  dressed:  Fir,  pine  and  spruce  

•  459,212 

1,785,918 

Sawn  or  split,  planed  or  dressed  :  Unenumerated. 

116,163 

480,544 

216,321 

658,625 

Staves  of  all  dimensions  

93,439 

556,066 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  fir,  pine  and  spruce,  (1)  sawn  or  split, 
and  (2)  planed  or  dressed,  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914: — 


Sawn  or  Split.  Planed  or  Dressed. 

From —  Loads.  £  Loads.  £ 

Russia   1,707,030  5,005,232  24,803  88,653 

Sweden   1,045,038  3.0S9.395  281,715  1,086,235 

Norway   123,288  468,630  13S.780  553, 3S6 

United  States   360,072  1.417,474  l.«;«>3  L'L'.HTs 

Canada   785, 2S9  2,579.992  5,972  IS, 770 

New  Zealand   3,728  34,241   

Newfoundland   1,021  3,277   

Other  countries   24,408  88,248  3,249  L6,19€ 


Total   4,049,874         12,686,489  459,212  1,785,918 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports-  in  1914  of  three  other  im- 
portant classes  of  wood  imported  to  the  United  Kingdom: — 

Hewn  Fir,  Pit  Props  or 

From —                                                    Pine  and  Spruce.  Hewn  Oak.  Pit  Wood. 

Russia                                                       £308,510  £133,528  £1,171,301 

Sweden                                                          102,979    576,499 

Norway                                                           89,266    296,537 

Prance       808,316 

Portugal       266,739 

United  States                                             314,658  701,657 

Japan     164,611 

Canada                                                         96,456  100,792 

Other  countries                                            81,295  145,632  139,954 


Total   £993,164  £1,246,220  £3,259,346 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914 
of  furniture  woods,  hard  woods  and  veneers,  other  than  mahogany,  ash5  beech,  birch, 
elm,  oak  or  wainscot: — 


1913.  1914. 


From — 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Australia  

54,012 

243,375 

62,349 

290,531 

14,083 

94,430 

12,623 

89,867 

8,602 

54,629 

3,599 

23,684 

3,804 

40,259 

1,273 

13,445 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  .  . 

1,137 

9,467 

1,069 

8,212 

600 

13,965 

117 

2,120 

1,915 

13,203 

644 

3,626 

British  Honduras  

409 

4,380 

1,664 

15,130 

4,938 

31,214 

4,642 

30,740 

Total  British  

89,500 

504,922 

87,980 

477,355 

United  States  

132,181 

903,960 

116,989 

830,583 

9,531 

117,403 

5,555 

69,277 

2,384 

39,336 

2,764 

42,477 

2,348 

12,136 

2,340 

10,994 

386 

3,486 

525 

4,538 

2,044 

16,936 

1,029 

8,431 

Hayti  and  S.Domingo.  .. 

4,142 

22,898 

2,711 

15,259 

1,021 

12,822 

567 

4,857 

323 

4,253 

582 

5,221 

Other  foreign  

5,551 

46,626 

5,471 

39,803 

Total  foreign  

159,911 

1,179,856 

138,533 

1,031,440 

249,411 

1,684,778 

226,513 

1,508,795 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  PULP. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  wood  pulp  for  paper-making  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914:— 


1913.  1914. 

Chemical,  dry —  Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

Bleached   20,621  221,565  18,681  208,043 

Unbleached   374,684  3,031,677  396,399  3,314,439 

Chemical,   wet   16,498  59,171  18,159  63,896 

Mechanical,  dry   8,967  41,557  5,625  28,314 

Mechanical,  wet   556,987  1,263,769  551,408  1.273.47S 


These  imports  are  mostly  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia  and  Germany.  In  1913 
Canada  supplied  110,331  tons  of  mechanical  wood-pulp,  wet,  valued  at  £259,702,  and 
Newfoundland  51,751  tons,  valued  at  £129>380. 

An  interesting  proposal  has  been  made  to  utilize  the  stems  of  the  "  Elephant 
grass"  (Pennisetum  purpureum),  of  which  there  are  enormous  quantities  available 
in  Uganda,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp.  Experiments  made  with  small  quan- 
tities have  produced  a  good  quality  pulp,  but  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  scheme 
will  depend  upon  the  cost  of  transport  and  the  maintenance  of  a  supply  of  lime- 
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stone  suitable  for  causticating  soda  ash.  Should  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  on 
a  commercial  scale  prove  feasible,  the  discovery  will  prove  to  be  of  great  importance, 
as  the  supply  of  material  is  practically  inexhaustible  and  the  land  on  which  it  grows 
is  now  regarded  ^s  "  bush."  The  experiments  are  being  continued  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  the  Imperial  Institute  and  a  firm  of  paper  manufacturers. 

The  question  of  developing  the  manufatture  of  paper  pulp  from  bamboos  in  India 
has  been  discussed  in  the  Indian  Forest  Records  by  officials  concerned  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  forest  products  of  India,  and  a  report  designed  to  afford  data  for  action 
on  the  part  of  capitalists  has  been  issued.  Information  is  provided  as  to  a  number 
of  localities  where  large  tracts  of  bamboos  are  available,  the  various  species  of  bam- 
boos found  there,  special  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  existing  in  each 
locality,  suitable  sites  for  factories,  cost  of  transport,  labour,  etc.  Five  places  in 
Lower  Burma  and  six  places  on  the  west  coast  of  Southern  India  have  been  selected 
as  especially  favourable.  Success  in  the  enterprise  would  seem  to  depend  largely  on 
satisfactory  and  cheap  transport.  Two  notable  factories  have  been  established  in  the 
East  for  the  pulping  of  bamboos,  one  in  Formosa  and  the  other  near  Haiphong  in 
Indo-China. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  B.  Margarite,  S.  en  C.  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana, 
for  the  week  ended  October  1,  may  be  reproduced: — 

Fish  in  drums. — Becent  importations  have  been  as  follows: — 

Drums. 

September  27,  per  ss.  M  di  Georgia   50 

28,  per  ss.  San  Jose   228 

"         28,  per  ss.  Saratoga   54 

A  very  slack  demand  is  in  evidence  for  this  fishstufr,  prices  being  quoted  as 
follows:  codfish,  71  cents;  haddock,  6$  cents,  and  hake,  5:1  cents  per  pound. 

Codfish  in  cases. — The  slack  demand  which  has  been  evident  for  codfish  has  not 
improved,  and  while  the  price  of  Norwegian  cod  remains  unchanged,  superior  grades 
of  codfish  from  the  United  States  have  declined.  Norwegian  cod  is  now  quoted  at 
$11.25,  and  American  cod  at  $8  to  $9.25  per  case.  During  the  week  a  large  number 
of  cases  have  arrived,  the  importation  being  as  follows: — 

Cases. 

September  24,  per  ss.  Turrialba   750 

"         27,  per  ss.  Esperanza   4,661 

"         28,  per  ss.  San  Jose   145 

"         28,  per  ss.  Saratoga   357 

29,  per  ss.  Tenadores   200 

Herrings. — The  market  for  bloaters  has  continued  quiet,  but  as  stocks  are  few, 
holders  have  maintained  prices,  quoted  .at  $1.50  per  large  box. 

Gouda  Cheese. — A  better  demand  has  prevailed  for  this  commodity,  but  as  holders 
continue  ceding  at  same  price,  farmers'  cheese  is  quoted  from  25  to  27  cents  per  pound. 
The  following  is  the  importat  ion  for  the  week  ended  October  1 : — 

September  28,  per  ass.  Saratoga   1,667  cases. 

Potatoes. — The  active  demand  for  potatoes  still  continues,  ,and  holders  have  been 
able  to  better  their  prices.  They  arc  quoted  at  $3.25  per  barrel,  and  2}  cents  per 
pound,  when  packed  in  bags.    The  arrivals  have  been  as  follows: — 

Prom  New  York. 

Bags.  Barrels. 

September  27,  per  ss.  Esperanza                                         1,085  5,058 

28,  per  ss.  Saratoga                                                617  4.910 

29,  per  ss.  Tenadores                                              927  750 

Exchanges. — New  York,     d  s,  {  per  conl  premium:   London,  s/d  at  $1.70  per  £. 
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BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS  * 

JAPAN. 
Eeport  on  the  Trade  of  Japan. 
(By  Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  Commercial  Attache  to  His  Majesty's  Embassy.) 

TOTAL   VOLUME    OF  TRADE. 

The  total  import  and  export  trade  of  Japan  proper  for  1914  amounted  to 
£121,156,300. 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  £17,870,159,  or  over  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
total  for  1913.  The  total,  however,  was  larger  than  that  for  1912,  which  was  the  first 
year  in  which  Japan's  trade  exceeded  £100,000,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the  past  five  years : — 


Excess  of 
Imports 

Year.  Imports.  Exports.  Total.  over 

Exports. 

1910  £  47,390,534      £  46,797,960      £  94,188,494      £  592,574 

1911    52,450,998  45,675,542  98,126,540  6,775,456 

1912   63,188,795  53,796,063        116,984,858  '9,392,732 

1913   ..       74,462,813  64,-563,646        139,026,459  9,89^9,167 

1914   60,814,700  60,341,600        121,156,300  473,100 


Increase  or  decrease  in 

1914  as  against —  £  £  £ 

1910  +  13,424,16-6  +13,543,640  +26,967,80-6 

1911  +  8,363,702  +14,666,058  +23,029,760 

1912  —  2,374,095  +  6,545,537  +  4,171,442 

1913  —  13,648,113  —  4,222,046  — 17,870, l-5'9 


Note. — In  this  table  and  throughout  this  report  the  values  of  exports  are  the  original 
prices  paid,  whereas  the  values  of  imports  are  c.i.f. 

This  report  is  concerned  chiefly  with  Japan  proper,  the  trade  of  Corea  and 
Formosa  being  dealt  with  in  the  special  consular  reports  for  those  particular  districts, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  following  tables  are  inserted  here,  as  they  show 
at  a  glance  the  value  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  whole  Japanese  Empire,  as  well 
as  the  value  of  the  trade  between  Japan  proper  and  Formosa  (Taiwan)  and  Corea 
(Chosen). 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GREATER  JAPAN,  INCLUDING  FORMOSA  AND  COREA. 


Excess  of 

Year.  Imports.  Exports.  Total.         Imports  over 

Exports. 

1912  £  67,850,587      £  55,897,093     £  123,747,680'      £  11,953,494 

1913   79,482,751  66,451,893        145,934,644  13,030,858 

1914   64,612,000  62,259,100        126,871,100  2,352,900 

TRADE  BETWEEN   JAPAN  PROPER  AND  FORMOSA  AND  COREA. 

Imports  from  Exports  to 

Year.                                     Formosa  and  Formosa  and  Total. 

Corea.  Corea. 

1912  .   ..   ..  £     6,442,000*  £    8,582,8120      £  15,-024,820 

1913                                                            6,713,015  8,499,350  15,212,365 

1914                                                             7,587,358  8,059,'024  15,645,382 


REVIEW  OF  YEAR'S  TRADE. 

Naturally  the  war  has  affected  Japanese  trade  very  seriously,  and  although  there 
has  been  a  great  curtailment  in  the  volume  of  business  transacted,  yet  a  large  part  of 
this  reduction  must  be  ascribed  to  causes  unconnected  with  the  war,  and  it  will  probably 


*  It  has  been  found  necessary  only  to  publish  extracts  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  from  this 
very  valuable  report. 
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be  found  that  although  Japan  is  actually  one  of  the  belligerents,  the  effects  produced 
on  her  trade  have  on  the  whole  been  less  than  has  been  the  case  with  many  neutral 
countries. 

As  regards  imports,  there  is  no  question  that  even  without  the  war  there  would  have 
been  a  very  serious  decrease.  Up  to  the  end  of  July  that  decrease  was  no  less  than 
£3,363,300,  and  it  would  have  grown  proportionately  greater  as  the  year  advanced. 
This  was  the  natural  result  of  the  Government's  policy  of  economy  and  retrenchment, 
which  meant  the  curtailment  or  postponement  of  many  public  works.  There  had  also 
been  a  general  feeling  of  depression  which  was  reflected  in  the  placing  of  fewer  orders 
for  goods  from  abroad,  while  the  fact  that  the  rice  and  sugar  crops  in  Japan  and 
Formosa  respectively  had  been  good  accounts  for  a  big  reduction  in  the  imports  of 
these  two  staples.  It  would  hardly  be  fair,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  the  war  the  whole 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  falling  off  in  the  import  trade.  It  is  true  that  the 
difficulties  of  exchange,  high  marine  insurance  rates  and  the  prohibition  of  export  of 
many  articles  from  Europe  seemed  to  paralyze  trade  for  a  while,  but  as  confidence  is 
gradually  returning  inquiries  are  beginning  to  dribble  in,  and  although  the  embargo 
on  many  exports  is  naturally  making  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  impossible  in 
such  lines  and  diverting  it  to  the  United  States,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  import 
trade  will  soon  begin  to  show  signs  of  recovery.  Stocks,  generally  speaking,  are  getting 
low,  and  dealers  who  have  been  pursuing  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  will  soon  have  to  make 
up  their  minds  and  place  their  orders  regardless  of  the  fact  that  prices  have  gone  up. 

So  much  for  imports.  As  regards  exports  the  position  is  very  different.  In  this 
case  the  direct  effect  of  the  war  is  undoubted.  Raw  silk  and  silk  products  are  Japan's 
most  important  exports.  In  ordinary  years  they  account  for  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  shipments  abroad,  and  as  silk  is  a  luxury,  the  demand  for  which  must  necessarily 
be  greatly  curtailed  in  times  of  war,  and  as,  moreover,  next  to  America,  France  is  the 
greatest  buyer  of  Japan  silks,  the  declaration  of  hostilities  produced  a  crushing  effect 
on  the  silk  market.  Prices  of  raw  silk,  which  had  been  about  1,000  yen  per  picul  in 
July,  dropped  till  they  fell  below  700  yen  per  picul,  but  although  America  continued 
to  make  large  purchases  at  these  reduced  prices,  the  total  export  shows  a  large  falling 
off  both  in  quantity  and  value. 

Up  to  the  end  of  July  there  had  been  a  gain  over  the  preceding  year  of  about 
£1,380,000.    By  December  this  had  been  converted  into  a  loss  of  over  £2,760,000. 

With  waste  silk  the  result  was  as  bad,  but  fortunately  in  the  case  of  habutae  a 
good  demand  was  maintained  throughout  the  autumn  in  spite  of  the  war.  As  regards 
other  exports  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  very  seriously  affected.  For  the  first  few 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  there  was  little  business,  but  recently  a  large 
development  has  taken  place.  This  is  not  apparent  in  the  1914  returns  as  the  orders 
have  only  recently  been  booked,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of 
silk,  Japan's  export  trade  will  benefit  on  account  of  the  war.  The  chief  obstacle  at 
present  is  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  This  question  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
another  part  of  this  report,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  there  have  already  been  large 
shipments — with  more  to  follow  if  space  is  available — of  rice  and  green  peas,  oats  and 
barley  to  Europe,  wheat  and  bran  to  Australia,  and  Manchurian  maize  from  Kobe  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Nearly  all  this  business  is  exceptional  and  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
war.  Again,  large  orders  are  being  booked  for  toys,  cheap  glassware,  acetic  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  all  of  them  lines  in  which  Japan  has  a  chance  of  pushing  her 
goods  while  other  competitors  are  out  of  the  field. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

To  the  causual  observer  who  merely  considers  the  total  figures  for  101  I  and  I01:> 
and  sees  a  great  falling  off,  the  war  will  appear  to  have  hit  Japan  seriously,  but  il  is 
hoped  that  the  above  brief  sketch  will  have  proved  thai  her  commerce,  taking  it  on 
the  whole,  has  not  actually  been  injured  nearly  as  much  as  might  have  been  expe  'ted. 
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Certain  trades  have  suffered  from  inability  to  get  the  necessary  chemicals,  such 
for  instance  as  the  match  industry,  which  had  to  curtail  production  on  account  of 
shortage  of  supplies  of  chlorate  of  potash — others,  like  the  cotton  spinners  and  the 
r  mine  owners,  were  badly  hit  by  a  tremendous  drop  in  prices — the  farmers,  with 
rice  quotations  falling  day  by  day,  became  increasingly  despondent  and  could  not  afford 
to  buy  fertilizers,  while,  as  explained  above,  the  enormous  number  of  people  who  are 
dependent  on  the  silk  industry  were  loud  in  their  lamentations.  One  and  all  demanded 
relief  and  assistance  from  the  Government. 

The  troubles  of  the  cotton,  copper,  match  and  other  groups  were  gradually  sur- 
mounti  d.  The  semi-Government  banks  tided  them  over  the  most  dangerous  time  and 
fortunately  prices  soon  began  to  recover,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  cotton  mills 
and  copper  mine  owners  were  once  more  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  The  rice  and  silk 
problems,  however,  presented  far  more  difficulty.  Measures  for  relieving  the  situation 
were  brought  forward  by  the  Government,  but  bfore  they  could  be  passed  the  Diet  was 
dissolved.  Later  on,  in  February,  1915,  the  Government  by  Imperial  ordnance  author- 
ized the  Minister  of  Finance  to  make  purchases  of  rice  in  such  quantities  and  at  such 
time  as  seem  suitable.  The  effect  of  this  ordinance  has  been  to  bring  about  the  result 
which  the  Government  wished,  namely,  to  force  up  the  price  of  rice  to  a  level  of  15 
yen,  which  they  considered  remunerative  to  the  farmer,  but  the  measure  has  been  much 
criticised  both  on  economic  and  political  grounds.  The  silk  relief  scheme  has  not  yet 
been  officially  announced,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is  occupying  the  attention  of 
all  those  interested  in  this  important  industry.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  force  the  price 
of  silk  up  to  a  remunerative  level  as  was  done  with  rice,  but  the  conditions  are  very 
different,  for  whereas  the  market  for  silk  is  abroad  the  market  for  rice  is  in  Japan,  and 
some  critics  contend  that  by  pushing  prices  too  high  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
will  operate  and  the  consumer  in  America  will  either  buy  less  or  will  go  elsewhere  for 
his  supplies. 

IMPORTS. 

During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  customary  in  these  reports  to  give  two  tables, 
one  showing  the  principal  articles  in  which  there  has  been  an  increase  and  the  other 
recording  the  decreases,  and  the  former  has  always  been  very  long  and  important  while 
the  latter  has  generally  been  short.  In  1914  the  positions  have  been  entirely  reversed, 
and  practically  every  leading  group  shows  a  falling-off.  The  only  two  which  show  a 
gain  of  any  size  are  beans  and  coal,  both  of  which  come  principally  from  China.  Soya 
beans  are  consumed  to  a  large  extent  in  Japan,  and  the  extraction  of  oil  for  soap  mak- 
ing and  other  industries  is  developing  considerably. 

Coal  was  imported  from  the  Kai-lan  and  Fushun  mines,  a  considerable  order  hav- 
ing been  placed  for  these  coals  by  the  Imperial  Government  railways.  The  advance 
in  hemp  is  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  hemp-braid  industry,  and  the  larger  pur- 
chases of  rape  seed  have  been  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  the  seed  crushing  industry. 
The  large  gain  in  submarine  cables  is  accounted  for  by  an  order  for  the  new  cable  from 
Nagasaki  to  Shanghai-. 

The  principal  lines  to  show  a  decrease  are  rice,  sugar,  raw  cotton,  metals  and 
machinery.  The  reasons  for  this  falling-off,  put  briefly,  are  as  follows :  as  Japan  and 
Corea  both  had  excellent  crops,  it  became  unnecessary  to  make  large  purchases  abroad, 
Formosa  was  fortunately  not  visited  by  a  typhoon  so  that  her  sugar  crop  was  much 
better  than  in  the  preceding  years,  the  war  interfered  considerably  with  the  financing 
and  shipment  of  cotton  and  prevented  the  mills  from  taking  advantage  of  the  big 
drop  in  prices;  the  falling-off  in  metals  and  machinery  was  due  to  the  general  depres- 
sion, which  made  dealers  hesitate  before  placing  new  orders,  and  to  the  Government 
policy  of  economy  and  retrenchment. 
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The  two  tables  immediately  following  show  the  principal  articles  in  which  there 
Tvas  (a)  an  increase  and  (b)  a  decrease  last  year. 


(a)  increase. 


Articles. 

1913. 

1914. 

Increase. 

ti,uou,yuu 

411,800 

683,000 

271,200 

5,200 

93,600 

88,400 

144,200 

222,700 

78,500 

659,300 

731,100 

71,800 

86,000 

157,600 

71,600 

13,200 

71,000 

57,800 

Leaf  tobacco  

91,400 

138,400 

47,000 

19,300 

61,000 

41,700 

66,600 

102,100 

35,500 

267,000 

301,100 

34,100 

(b)  DECREASE. 

Articles. 

1913. 

1914. 

Decrease. 

£  4,948,100 

£  2,534,100 

£2,414,000 

Sugar  (below  Dutch  No.  15)  

3,588,100 

2,142,100 

1,446,000 

Raw  cotton,  ginned  

23,630,400 

22,241,200 

1,389,200 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  

1,029,700 

422,600 

607,100 

Iron,  pig  and  ingots  

1,264,300 

821,400 

442,900 

Bar  anl  rod,  etc  

1,412,900 

1,007,200 

405,700 

1,260,900 

866,600 

394,300 

3,425,800 

3,040,500 

385,300 

707,800 

421,600 

286,200 

1,133,300 

883,600 

249,700 

Galvanized  iron  sheets  

549,300 

302,200 

247,100 

Bridge  and  building  materials  

293,000 

53,700 

239,300 

417,200 

191,800 

225,400 

243,600 

45,700 

197,900 

887,400 

714,100 

173,300 

346,100 

190,800 

155,300 

726,500 

153,200 

361,900 

210,000 

151,900 

430,100 

279,900 

150,200 

350,500 

209,600 

140,900 

352,300 

219,100 

133,200 

1,643,600 

1,514,500 

129,100 

Dynamos,  electric  motors,  transformers,  etc. 

373,500 

245,800 

127,700 

190,700 

64,000 

126,700 

1,100,100 

979,400 

120,700 

Steam  vessels  

408,400 

290,200 

118,200 

191,900 

76,700 

115,200 

267,200 

152,200 

115,000 

334,600 

230,200 

104^400 

216,200 

112,400 

103, S00 

124,700 

32,500 

92,200 

139,900 

51,900 

SS.000 

Gas,  petroleum  and  hot  air  engines.. 

124,200 

37,300 

86,900 

Metal  and  wood  working  machinery..  .. 

334,700 

253,200 

81,500 

Wool  and  cotton  mixtures  

578,300 

500,400 

77,900 

110,200 

34,100 

76,100 

210,600 

139,900 

70,700 

215,100 

147,000 

68,100 

89,600 

22,100 

67,500 

491,500 

425,800 

65.700 

113,300 

50,900 

62,400 

106,000 

44,100 

61,900 

139,400 

91,700 

47,700 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  TEXTILES. 

There  is  little  of  interest  and  certainly  nothing  satisfactory  to  be  said  about  the 
trade  in  cotton  textiles  in  1911,  nor  can  the  tailing-oil*  in  the  figures  be  ascribed  to 
the  war  because  it  must  be  remembered  that,  for  this  market,  orders  for  most  classes 
of  cotton  goods  are  placed  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  for  shipment  between 
June  and  August.  The  falling-oil"  is  due  to  the  great  development  that  lias  taken 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons  in  Japan. 
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The  following  figures  relating  to  the  total  import  of  cotton  piece-goods  set  forth 
the  position  very  clearly: — 

1913.  1914. 

Quantity  Sq.  yards.      50,157,501  24,733,090 

Value   £        1,029,400  536,900 

The  only  effects  of  the  war  on  the  cotton  textile  trade,  as  far  as  one  can  gather 
from  firms  connected  therewith,  were  a  slight  speculative  advance  in  prices  of  about 
5  per  cent,  while  uncertainty  existed  as  to  whether  future  supplies  would  be  forth- 
coming, and  a  rather  acrimonious  discussion  as  to  war  risk.  In  the  metal  trade  an 
association  of  importers,  formed  in  1913,  had  drawn  up  a  new  contract  form,  which 
inter  alia,  provided  for  war  risk. 

As  regards  cottons,  however,  most  of  the  contracts  were  based  on  old  arrange- 
ments and  contained  no  provision  as  to  this  extra  charge.  The  Japanese  buyers 
united  together  and  took  a  firm  stand,  so  that  in  the  end  the  importers  had  to  give 
way  and  bear  the  cost  of  the  risk  themselves. 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS. 

The  statistics  with  regard  to  woollen  piece-goods  do  not  show  any  great  falling- 
off,  and  a  glance  at  the  table  which  accompanies  this  section  discloses  the  fact  that 
even  after  July  a  large  amount  of  German  goods  were  received.  Business  was  not  satis- 
factory on  the  whole  as,  on  account  of  the  general  depression,  men  of  the  class  that 
wear  foreign  clothes  had  to  cut  down  their  expenses  and  economize  in  clothing,  while 
the  cry  of  "  Support  home  industries  "  diverted  some  orders  to  domestic  cloths.  The 
result  has  been  that  importers  carried  over  considerable  stocks,  but  the  prospects  for 
the  future  seem  promising.  The  Japanese  manufacturers  will  all  be  busy  with 
Russian  orders,  and  as  they  have  been  unable  to  purchase  special  kinds  of  yarns, 
the  competition  from  them  will  not  be  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  orders  submitted 
for  arrival  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  have  to  a  large  extent  been  turned  down  by 
home  manufacturers,  who,  being  very  busy,  have  asked  high  prices  and  long  deliveries. 
This  should  mean  that  arrivals  during  the  coming  season  will  be  small  and  there  will 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  clear  stocks  which  have  been  congesting  the  market,  thus 
bringing  about  a  much  healthier  state  of  affairs. 

IMPORTS  OF  METALS. 

Taking  the  metal  figures  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  compared  with  1913 
they  show  a  very  great  falling-off  in  nearly  every  class,  but  this  is  not  due  to  the  war 
but  to  over-trading  and  general  depression  before  war  broke  out.  In  the  case  of  a 
country  like  Japan,  which  is  so  remote  from  the  sources  of  supply,  several  months 
must  needs  elapse  between  the  date  when  orders  are  booked  and  the  date  of  arrival, 
so  that  the  lack  of  arrivals  has  clearly  not  been  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
On  the  contrary,  war  has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  metal  market  in  this  country.  It 
enabled  several  weak  dealers  who  were  faced  with  probable  heavy  losses  to  clear  their 
holdings  at  a  profit.  The  tendency  has  been  to  use  up  available  stocks  and  not  to 
place  orders  for  new  supplies.  The  result  is  that  stocks  are  reduced  to  a  reasonable 
compass,  prices  are  firm  and  advancing,  nearly  all  the  metal  dealers  are  making 
money,  and  the  position  appears  to  be  quite  healthy.  Under  such  circumstances  one 
would  suppose  that  many  orders  would  be  placed  for  future  delivery,  but  the 
dealers  who  are  watching  the  course  of  the  war  very  carefully  seem  to  think  not  only 
that  peace  will  come  soon  but  that  it  will  immediately  be  followed  by  a  drop  in 
prices,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  holding  off  and  buying  as  sparingly  as  possible. 

One  of  the  features  which  tends  to  strengthen  the  position  is  that  most  of  the 
German  firms  who  were  responsible  for  promiscuous  selling  and  granting  of  long 
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credits  to  dealers  of  little  standing  have  -dropped  out,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  firms  who  are  now  controlling  the  business  may  be  able  to  maintain  it  on  a 
sounder  basis. 

Since  war  broke  out  there  has  been  but  little  friction  between  importers  and 
dealers.  The  latter  paid  the  war  risk  without  question,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble 
about  deliveries. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  prospects  for  1915  are  good.  There  will,  of  course  be 
much  more  competition  than  usual  from  America,  and  this  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
advantages  of  the  Panama  route,  by  which  most  shipments  of  metals  will  be  made, 
but  the  German  share  in  metals  was  so  considerable  that  the  loss  of  the  trade  to  her 
for  the  time  being  must  benefit  both  the  United  States  and  ourselves. 

IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY. 

In  last  year's  report  it  was  explained  that  inasmuch  as  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
obtain  delivery  out  here,  the  heavy  importations  of  machinery  in  1913  were  the  out- 
come of  the  optimistic  feeling  which  prevailed  in  1911,  and  it  was  shown  that  owing 
to  the  depression  in  the  business  world  in  1912,  it  might  safely  be  anticipated  that  the 
machinery  figures  would  show  a  falling-off  in  1914.  This  prophecy  proved  quite 
correct,  and  whereas  the  total  for  1913  was  £3,752,700  it  dropped  to  £2,500,000  last 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shares  in  this  line  of  business  which  fell  to  the 
principal  countries  during  the  last  three  years : — 


Country.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

United  Kingdom   £    1,456,300  £     1,737,800  £  1,354,500 

United  States   705,600  754,300  505,700 

Germany   658,'900  873,600  556,100 

France                                             .  18,500  24,700'  25,000 

Other  countries   148,300  362,300  59,200 


Total   2,987,600  3,752,700  2,500,500 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  Kingdom  remains  well  at  the  head  of  the  list  and 
has  in  fact  slightly  improved  her  position  for  she  now  enjoys  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  business.  Although  the  war  was  not  responsible  for  the  falling-off  in  the  orders 
placed  for  machinery  to  arrive  in  1914,  it  certainly  interfered  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  the  deliveries  of  German  machinery. 

This  can  best  be  gauged  by  comparing  the  figures  up  to  the  end  of  July  with 
those  for  the  whole  year.  Up  to  the  time  when  war  broke  out  Germany  had  25£  per 
cent  of  this  business,  by  December  the  percentage  had  dropped  to  22.  There  is  still  a 
little  more  to  come  forward  from  Tsingtao  and  from  places  where  German  ships  have 
run  for  shelter,  but  when  this  has  all  arrived  imports  from  Germany  will  cease  com- 
pletely and  British  makers  will  at  least  have  a  fair  chance  of  competing,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  take  full  advantage  of  it.  Since  war  broke  out  very  few 
orders  have  been  placed.  At  first  there  was  an  idea  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
delivery,  then  when  it  was  seen  that  this  would  not  be  the  case,  buyers  still  held  off 
owing  to  the  general  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  future  held  in  store,  but  confidence 
is  gradually  returning,  and  it  is  thought  that  within  the  next  few  months  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  orders.  There  are  some  points,  however,  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  most  important  is  that  Government  departments,  in 
pursuance  of  the  policy  of  "support  home  industries,"  place  their  orders  in  Japan 
whenever  they  can  possibly  do  so.  Another  important  factor  is  that  Japanese  engi- 
neering works  are  increasing  in  number  and  in  capacity.  Were  it  not  for  the  heavy 
duties  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  for  them  to  compete  in  a  great  many  lines, 
but  the  duty  and  the  freight  give  them  a  big  advantage  which  enable  them  to  come 
fairly  near  British  nrices.  For  this  reason  it  becomes  advisable  for  makers  of  certain 
types  of  heavy  British  machinery  seriously  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  pay  them 
to  ship  only  the  small,  delicate  narts  and  have  the  heavy  castings  made  locally,  thus 
saving  the  duty  and  freight  on  ihe  latter. 
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IMPORTS  OF  MANURE. 

The  business  in  manures  has  been  one  of  the  most  promising  in  Japan.  Since 
L910,  when  the  imports  were  valued  at  £3,900,000,  the  total  has  been  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  till  in  1913  it  reached  the  large  amount  of  £7,225,800.  Last  year  as  a 
result  of  the  war  there  was  some  falling-off  and  the  total  was  £6,434,000,  but  even  so 
this  is  much  more  than  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  in  1912,  and  it  represents  over  10 
per  cent  of  Japan's  whole  import  trade. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  business  was  quite  normal,  but  after  the  opening  of 
hostilities  various  difficulties  arose  in  connection  with  finance  and  shipments,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  reduction.  In  the  case  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  instance,  which 
is  the  principal  fertilizer  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom,  a  considerable  advance 
had  been  registered  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  but  this  was  lost  in  the  later  months. 
As  regards  nitrate  of  soda  there  were  only  five  deliveries  instead  of  six,  one  of  the 
Japanese  steamers  coming  from  Chile  having  been  temporarily  delayed  on  account  of 
danger  from  enemy  warships.  Arrivals  of  phosphate  from  the  islands  in  the  South 
Seas  were  also  interfered  with  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  safe  transport. 

The  fertilizer  market  towards  the  close  of  the  year  was  in  an  extremely  depressed 
condition  as  a  result  of  the  big  slump  in  the  quotations  for  rice  and  the  consequent 
decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers.  In  the  early  part  of  1915,  however,  prices 
have  recovered  to  some  extent. 

IMPORTS  OF  HIDES  AND  LEATHER. 

The  import  of  both  hides  and  leather  has  fallen  off  considerably,  sole  leather  in 
particular,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  having  dropped  from  £51,000 
to  £26,000.  This  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  native  industry  and  of  the 
fact  that  hides  were  imported  in  1913  in  excess  of  the  market's  requirements.  This 
over-importation  proved  a  great  blessing,  for  it  has  enabled  Japanese  leather  makers 
and  boot  factories  to  book  large  orders.  Hides  are  being  imported  from  Corea,  China 
and  other  countries,  but  naturally  they  cannot  be  tanned  in  time  for  use  in  the  boots 
and  saddles,  the  making  of  which  is  urgently  required.  As  the  stocks  is  being  gradually 
depleted  it  is  fairly  certain  that  considerable  quantities  of  hides  and  leather,  as  well 
as  tanning  extracts  and  materials  will  need  to  be  imported. 

IMPORTS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  development  in  the  domestic  paper  industry,  the 
imports  of  paper  show  a  falling-off,  while  the  purchases  of  pulp  would  have  increased 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war.  Even  in  spite  of  the  war  the  decrease  has  been  quite 
trifling;  the  figures  were  45,342  tons,  worth  £466,900  in  1914  as  compared  with  47,477 
tons,  valued  at  £471,700  in  1913.  Of  this  total  over  £400,000  came  from  Germany, 
Sweden  and  Norway.  Canada's  share  amounted  only  to  £35,000  and  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  £19,000,  but  it  is  thought  that  imports  from  Canada  will  increase  in  the 
future.  In  Japan  the  companies  engaged  are  all  producing  pulp,  and  in  Karafuto 
(Japanese  Saghalien)  one  factory  has  begun  to  produce,  while  it  is  expected  that 
another  mill  will  commence  producing  next  May.  As  regards  paper,  there  was  a  fall- 
ing-off for  the  whole  group  of  £240,000— from  £738,800  to  £498,800.  The  reduction  was 
general  and  was  to  be  found  not  only  in  every  class  of  paper  but  in  the  case  of  each 
of  the  supplying  countries.  Germany  remained  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  £176,000,  a 
position  from  which  it  should  be  easy  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  displace  her.  The 
United  Kingdom  came  second  with  £148,000  and  Sweden  third  with  £91,000. 

The  Japanese  paper  industry  has  made  great  strides  lately  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  do  so  when  the  new  machinery  installed  last  year  comes  into  operation. 
During  1914  paper-making  machinery  to  the  value  of  £61,000  was  imported  as  com- 
pared with  £20,000  in  1913. 
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Printing  paper  remains  the  most  important  line  of  imported  paper,  but  certain 
Japanese  mills  are  increasing  and  improving  their  output  and  there  is  already  even  a 
considerable  export.  Art  paper  is  not  yet  produced  in  Japan,  but  in  the  case  of 
writing,  drawing,  packing  and  match  papers  the  native  makers  are  working  hard  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  article,  and  even  blotting  paper,  which  is  not  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  returns,  is  now  being  turned  out  in  considerable  quantities. 

IMPORTS  OF  DYES  AND  PAINTS. 

This  group  has  naturally  suffered  immensely  from  the  war,  for  the  chief  exporter 
of  dyes  to  this  market  was  Germany,  and  since  August  the  only  supplies  which  have 
come  to  Japan  were  those  which  were  forwarded  from  the  enemy's  vessels  which  had 
taken  refuge  at  neutral  ports. 

When  war  broke  out  there  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  dyes,  and  prices 
were  rushed  up  very  high  in  anticipation  of  a  dye  famine,  but  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment took  the  wise  precaution  of  prohibiting  re-exports,  and  fortunately  for  the 
Japanese  textile  industry  the  local  German  firms  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  con- 
siderable stocks  of  dyes.  As  these  were  carefully  husbanded  the  speculative  buying 
subsided,  and  although  prices  were  very  high  at  the  close  of  the  year  they  dropped 
considerably  from  the  points  they  had  touched  in  September.  However,  since  then 
a  fresh  demand  has  arisen,  and  prices  are  once  more  rising  fast. 

In  paints  there  has  been  little  business ;  the  Japanese  paint  factories  have  made 
considerable  progress,  and  the  Government  departments  are  under  orders  to  buy 
Japanese  paints  whenever  possible. 


IMPORTS  OF  CHEMICALS. 

A  glance  .at  the  customs  returns  does  not  reveal  that  any  striking  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  import  of  chemicals,  and  yet  probably  no  group  has  been  more 
affected  by  the  war  than  this  one,  and  it  can  only  be  presumed  that  importers  have 
continued  to  declare  their  goods  at  the  values  which  obtained  before  the  war.  Never- 
theless one  knows  that  in  some  lines  there  have  been  most  startling  advances. 

This  general  question  of  chemicals  has  been  occupying  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  Japan,  and  a  special  commission  has  been  sitting  to  discuss  it  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  As  far  as  one  can  learn  the  Government  will  be  asked 
to  protect  the  industry  by  granting  low  interest  loans  and  contracting  to  buy  the 
products,  while  high  duties  are  to  be  imposed  if  necessary,  but  the  plans  are  still 
far  from  materializing. 

Chlorate  of  potash,  which  is  required  in  the  match  industry,  has  also  been  liable 
to  very  severe  fluctuations,  a  tremendous  advance  in  August  having  been  followed  by 
a  drop  when  cargoes  began  to  come  forward  from  the  interned  German  steamers. 

Japan  produces  a  certain  amount  of  chlorate  but  it  is  nothing  like  sufficient  for 
the  demands  of  the  large  match  industry,  which  would  have  been  threatened  with 
paralysis  had  not  the  embargo  been  partly  lifted. 

For  glycerine  there  were  many  inquiries,  and  prices  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  the  heavy  industrial  chemicals  such  as  caustic  soda,  soda  ash  and  bi-carbonate 
of  soda,  there  was  a  good  demand  throughout  the  year  and  prices  were  satisfactory. 

It  is  a  pity  that  owing  to  the  embargo  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  definite 
attempt  to  capture  the  trade  which  Germany  enjoyed  in  previous  years.  Huyors  aiv 
very  chary  about  placing  orders,  as  they  are  afraid  thai  as  early  cessation  of  hostilities 
might  cause  them  to  incur  heavy  losses  if  they  bought  forward  at  the  present  high 
prices,  so  they  are  holding  off  and  only  buying  from  hand  to  mouth.  Yet  stocks  are 
running  very  short,  and  large  quantities  will  be  required  soon  of  such  pharmaceutical 
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chemicals  as  antefebrin,  phenacetin,  salicylic  acid,  acetosalicylic  acid,  salol,  phenazone, 
etc.,  which  are  either  unobtainable  here  or  far  too  costly. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Japanese  chemical  factories  are  now  turning 
out  chemicials  (mostly  technical)  of  very  fair  quality  and  in  considerable  quantities. 


IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  CARS  AND  CYCLES. 


The  motor  car  business  was  overdone  in  1913  and  there  was  a  big  falling-ofl  in  the 
figures  for  1914  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  set  out  below.  It  will  be  some  time 
yet  before  any  great  progress  is  made  in  this  line.  A  well-informed  expert  estimates 
the  number  of  cars  in  Japan  as  from  1,500  to  1,600,  and  the  number  of  motor  cycles 
as  from  500  to  600. 


IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  CARS. 


Country  whence  Imported.  1912'.  1913.  1914. 

United  Kingdom   £    14,300  £   18,100  £  6,500 

United   States   31,300  29,400  6,100 

Germany   3,800  8,100  4,100' 

France   1,800  2,600  900 

Other   countries   1,400  3,500  7,000 


Total   £52,600  £61,700  £24,600 


IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  CYCLES. 


Country  whence  Imported.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

United  Kingdom   £     6,6'00  £     2,800  £  150 

United  States                                                       2,600  3,300  760 

Other    countries                                                      600  80'0  30'0 


Total   £9,800  £6,900  £1,200 

There  was  a  falling-off  of  ordinary  cycles  and  cycle  parts  of  more  than  50  per 
cent,  and  unfortunately  it  must  be  expected  to  continue.  The  rate  of  decrease  may 
vary  but  it  is  unlikely  that  British  makers  will  be  able  to  hold  this  market  against 
the  keen  domestic  competition. 

Not  only  has  the  import  of  tires  dropped  from  £105,000  to  £44,000,  but  there  is 
even  an  export  of  tires  to  the  value  of  £111,000.  This  fact  alone  will  show  that  the 
situation  is  becoming  serious. 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 

The  loss  in  import  duties  was  £2,354,900.  The  total  import  duties  collected  in 
1913  and  1914  was  £7,511,300  and  £5,156,400',  respectively.  The  average  ad  valorem 
rate  on  dutiable  goods  was  19-76  per  cent. 


(To  be  continued  in  the  next  Weekly  Bulletin.) 
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TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

IMPORTATION  OF  BELGIAN  GOODS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  direct  the  special  attention  of  traders  to  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  (occupied  territory)  Proclamation  of  February  16  last,  which  extends  the 
provisions  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Proclamation  of  September  9,  1914,  to  all 
territory  in  the  effective  military  occupation  of  an  enemy,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it 
is  prohibited  to  trade  with  or  pay  money  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  firms  situated  in 
territory  so  occupied  without  the  express  permission  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

Persons  desiring  to  import  goods  of  Belgian  origin  who  are  not  already  in 
possession  of  a  license  to  do  so  should  make  special  application  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  such  license  before  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  goods. 

TRADING  WITH  CHINA  AND  SIAM. 

The  Board  of  Trade  draw  attention  to  the  proclamation  just  issued  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  goods  consigned  to  any  persons  or  bodies  of  persons  in  China  or 
Siam  other  than  such  as  may  be  notified  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  or  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  be  inserted  in  the  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
Gazettes.  First  lists  of  approved  consignees  follow  the  text  of  the  proclamation  in 
a  supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  published  September  24. 

Firms  desiring  to  export  goods  to  the  countries  in  question  consigned  to  traders 
not  yet  appearing  in  these  lists  should  make  application  to  the  Foreign  Office,  who 
will,  if  necessary,  inquire  by  telegraph  (at  the  applicants'  expense)  or  by  post,  of 
His  Majesty's  Consular  Officers  whether  the  proposed  consignees  may  be  approved 
as  not  serving  as  intermediaries  for  enemy  firms. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 


The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  in  its  current  number  a  statement  of  the 
increased  and  new  Customs  and  Excise  duties  chargeable  under  the  House  of  Commons 
Resolutions  of  September  21.  Although  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner 
at  London,  in  his  report,  appearing  in  the  present  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  deals 
with  this  subject,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  for  purposes  of  reference  to  publish 
the  above  mentioned  statement  in  toto: — 


United  Kingdom. 

A. — INCREASED  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 


Articles. 


Chicory — 

u  iul  Raw  or  kiln-dried  

'  Roasted  or  ground  

Cocoa  

Husks  and  shells  

Cocoa  butter  

Preparations  of  cocoa,  etc  

Coffee  

Kiln-  dried,  roasted,  or  ground  

Coffee  and  chicory  (or  other  vegetable  substances),  roasted  and  ground; 

mixed  

Fruit  dried,  or  otherwise  preserved  without  sugar — 

Currants  

Figs  and  fig  cake,  commonly  called  French  plums,  and  prunelloes 
plums  dried  or  preserved,  not  otherwise  described,  prunes  and 

raisins  

Note. — Plums  include  greengages,  damsons,  mirabelles,  and 
dried,  crystallized,  or  glace  apricots.  Tinned  and  bottled 
apricots  in  syrup  or  water,  and  apricot  pulp,  are  not  liable 
to  duty  as  preserved  plums,  but  when  added  sugar  is  present, 
as  in  the  case  of  syrup  they  are  chargeable  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Sugar"  {which  see). 

Dutiable  fruit  imported  in  syrup  or  water  is  chargeable 
with  duty  at  10s.  6d.  the  cwt.  on  the  weight  of  fruit  without 
squeezing  out  the  contained  syrup  or  water.  The  syrup  in 
such  cases  is  separately  charged  with  its  proper  duty,  unless 
the  merchant  elects  to  pay  duty  on  the  whole  weight  at 
the  fruit  rate. 

Raisins  include  parts  of  raisins  not  being  refuse  

Fruit,  liable  to  duty  as  such,  preserved  with  sugar — see  Sugar. 

Glucose,  solid  

"  liquid  

Molasses  and  invert  sugar  and  all  other  sugar  and  extracts  from  sugar  which 
cannot  be  completely  tested  by  the  polariscope  and  on  which  duty  is 
not  otherwise  charged — 

If  containing  70  per  cent  or  more  of  sweetening  matter  

If  containing  less  than  70  per  cent  and  more  than  50  per  cent  of 

sweetening  matter  

If  containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter.  •  ; 
Molasses  is  free  of  duty  when  cleared  for  use  by  a  licensed  distiller 
in  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  or  if  it  is  to  be  used  solely  for 
purposes  of  food  for  stock. 


the  cwt. 
the  lb. 

the  cwt. 
the  lb. 


the  cwt 


the  lb. 


the  cwt  . 


the  cwt. 


0  19  10 
0   0  3 
0  0  u 
0   3  0 
0   0  H 
Charged 
under  Sec.  7, 
Finance  Act, 
1901. 
£  s.  d. 
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Rates 

of 

Articles. 

Duty 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Motor  Spirit  

the  ffallon 

0 

0 

6 

An  allowance  or  repayment  of  the  duty  is  made  in  respect  of  motor 

spirit  used  for  other  purposes  than  supplying  motive  power  to  motor 

cars,  and  of  one  quarter  of  the  duty  payable  if  the  spirit  is  to  be 
used  for  supplying  motive  power  to  motor  cars  employed  for 

commercial,  etc.,  purposes. 

In  cases  in  which  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise 

may  approve,  motor  spirit  may  be  delivered  without  payment  oi 

duty  or  on  payment  of  three  quarters  of  the  duty. 

Saccharin*  and  mixtures  containing  saccharin,  or  other  substances  of  like 

nature  or  use  

the  oz. 

0 

3 

0 

Rates  of  Duty 

Imported 

in 

Imported  in 

Casks. 

Bottles. 

SriRiTS  and  Strong  Waters — 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

For  every  gallon  computed  at  hydrometer  proof  of  spirits  of  any  descrip- 

tion (except  perfumed  spirits),  including  naptha  or  methylic  alcohol, 

purified  so  as  to  be  potable;  and  mixtures  and  preparations  contain- 

ing spirits — 

Enumerated  spirits — 

Brandy  the   proof  gallon 

Rum                                                           "  " 

*  0  15 

1 

*  0 

16 

1 

*  0  15 

1 

*  0 

16 

1 

*  0  15 

2 

*  0 

16 

2 

Geneva                                                     "  " 

*  0  15 

2 

*  0 

16 

2 

Additional  in  respect  of  sugar  used  in  sweetening  any 

of  the  above  tested  for  strength,  if  sweetened  to  such 

an  extent  that  the  spirit  thereby  ceases  to  be  an 

enumerated  spirit  the  proof  gallon 

0  0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Unenumerated  spirits — 

Sweetened                                                 "  " 

0  15 

7 

0 

16 

7 

(Including  liquers,  cordials,  mixtures  and  other  prepar- 

ations containing  spirits;  if  tested.) 

Sugar — 

Rates  of  Duty 

£    s.  H. 

Not  exceeding  76  degrees  of  polarisation  

the  cwt 

0 

4 

6 

Exceeding  76  and  not  exceeding  77  

77             "  78  

<< 

0 

4 

7-5 

0 

4 

9-3 

78            "  79  

<< 

0 

4 

11-1 

79            "  80  

it 

0 

5 

0-9 

"      so        "        8i  :  

0 

5 

2-7 

81            8  82  

0 

5 

4-5 

8        82            8  83  

0 

5 

6-3 

83            8  84  

a 

0 

5 

8-3 

84            "  85  

0 

5 

10  3 

85            "  86  

0 

6 

0-3 

86            8  87  

0 

6 

2-3 

8        87            8  88  

0 

6 

4-6 

88            "  89  

U 

0 

6 

6-8 

89            "  90  

0 

6 

9-5 

"        90            "  91 

0 

7 

0-2 

91            8  92  

0 

7 

2-9 

92            "  93  

0 

7 

5  6 

93            8  94  

0 

7 

8-2 

94            "  95  

«< 

0 

7 

10-9 

95            8  96  

it 

0 

8 

16 

"        96            "  97  

0 

8 

4-3 

97            8  98  

0 

8 

7  0 

8  99  

0 

9 

4 

Blacking,  liquid,  containing  sugar  or  any  other  sweetening  matter 

0 

o 

1 

(Together  with  the  duty  on  any  proof  spirit  contained  therein). 
Note. — An  additional  Jd.  the  lb.  is  chargeable  in  respect  of  any  of  the 

undermentioned  sugar  articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which 

spirit  has  been  used.    Confectionery  in  the  manufacture  of 

which  a  greater  percentage  of  spirit  has  been  used  than  that 

covered  by  the  spirit  charge  of  jd.  the  lb.  shall  be  chargeable 

with  a  spirit  duty  rate  of  Id.  the  lb.,  or  such  spirit  duty  rate 

as  analysis  may  show  to  be  necessary. 

*No  change  in  these  rates. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

A. — increased  customs  duties. — Continued. 


Articles. 


S  o  G  a  r— r  o  n  t  i  n  utd. 

Blacking,  solid,  containing  sugar  or  any  other  sweetening  matter. . . . 

Candied  or  drained  peel  

Caramel,  solid  

"  liquid  

Cherries,  drained  

Chutney  

Cocoanut,  sugared  

Confectionery — 
Hard,  such  as — 

Sugared  almonds  (except  as  below),  caraway  seed,  etc  

Sugared  almonds,  on  the  entry  for  which  the  importer  has 
declared  that  the  sugar-coating  does  not  exceed  72  per  cent 

of  the  total  net  weight  - 

Soft,  viz. — 

A.  B.  Gums  imported  in  bulk,  in  barrels  or  cases,  on  the  entry 
for  which  the  importer  has  declared  that  duty  on  the 
combined  quantity  of  sugar  and  glucose  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  goods  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  4s.  3d.  the 

cwt  

Other  A.B.  Gums,  caramels,  chewing  gums,  jelly  beans 

Turkish  delight,  etc  

Confectionery,  fig  

Confectionery  made  from  sugar,  and  containing  no  other  ingredients 

except  flavouring  

Licorice — if  declared  by  the  importer  not  to  contain  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  added  sugar  or  other  sweetening  matter,  subject  to 

occasional  sample  and  testing  

Flowers,  as  violets  and  rose  petals,  etc.,  in  crystalized  Sugar,  as  Crystal- 
lized Fruit  

*Fruit,  canned  and  bottled,  other  than  fruit  liable  to  duty  as  such, 
preserved  in  thin  syrup,  if  the  importer  has  declared  on  the  entry 

that  it  does  not  contain  more  than  12  per  cent  of  added  sugar  

In  other  cases  in  thin  syrup  

Fruit,  canned  and  bottled,  other  than  fruit  liable  to  duty  as  such, 

preserved  in  thick  syrup  

*Fruits,  crystallized,  Glace  and  Metz,  except  fruit  liable  to  duty  as 

such  

Fruits,  imitation,  crystallized  or  not,  on  the  entry  for  which  the  importer 
has  declared  that  the  sugar  constituents  do  not  exceed  80  per  cent. 

(Subject  to  sampling  for  analysis)  

Fruits,  imitation,  crystallized  or  not,  in  all  other  cases  

*Fruit,  liable  to  duty  as  such,  except  currants,  preserved  in  sugar,  or 

syrup,  whether  mixed  with  other  fruit  or  not  

*Fruit  pulp,  excepting  fruit  pulp  liable  to  duty  as  such,  presewed  in  thin 

syrup  

*Fruit  pulp,  excepting  fruit  pulp  liable  to  duty  as  such,  preserved  in 

thick  syrup,  as  jam  

*Note. — Tinned  and  bottled  apricots  in  syrup  or  water,  and  apricot 
pulp,  are  not  liable  to  duty  as  preserved  plums,  but  when  added  sugar  is 
present,  as  in  the  case  of  syrup,  they  are  chargeable  either  as  fruit 
canned  or  bottled,  or  as  fruit  pulp.  Apricot  jam  is  thus  chargeable  at 
the  rate  of  6s.  9d.  the  cwt.  as  jam,  whether  imported  in  tins  or  bottles 
or  not  . 

Apricots,  crystallized  and  glace,  are  chargeable  with  duty  as 
preserved  plums. 

Dutiable  fruit  preserved  in  syrup,  or  in  water  is  chargeable  with 
duty  at  10s.  6d.  the  cwt.  on  the  weight  of  fruit  without  squeezing  out 
the  contained  syrup  or  water.  The  syrup  in  such  cases  is  separately 
charged  with  its  proper  duty,  unless  the  merchant  elects  to  pay  duty  on 
the  whole  weight  at  the  fruit  rate. 

Boxes  of  mixed  fruits,  such  as  "Metz  Fruits,  Assorted,"  and  bottles 
of  "Assorted  Fruits  in  Syrup, "  containing  articles  liable  to  two  or  more 
distinct  rates  of  duty  are  assessed  with  duty  at  the  highest  rate  on  the 
whole  weight  unless  the  various  kinds  of  goods  are  packed  separately, 
or  in  such  a  manner  that  an  account  can  be  taken  of  each  kind. 

Ginger,  preserved  in  syrup  or  sugar  

Marmalade,  jams  and  fruit  jellies,  if  not  made  from  fruit  liable  to  duty 

as  such  

Marzipan  


the  cwt. 


the  cwt. 
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A. — increased  customs  duties. — Concluded. 




Rates  of 

Articles. 

Duty. 

Sugar — concluded. 

£  s.  d. 

Milk,  condensed,  sweetened,  whole  

the  cwt. 

0   3  10 

"            "                "        separated  or  skimmed  

0   4  3 

"                     slightly  sweetened,  whether  whole  separated  or 

skimmed,  if  declared  by  the  importer  not  to  contain  more  than 

18  per  cent  of  added  sugar,  subject  to  occasional  sampling  and 

0    1  8 

Milk  powder: — 

If  declared  by  the  importer  not  to  contain  any  added  sugar  

— 

Free. 

If  declared  by  the  importer  to  not  contain  more  than  36  per  cent 

the  cwt. 

0   3  5 

In  all  other  instances,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  importer  wishes  to 

dispense  with  sampling  and  testing  

a 

0   7  8 

Note. — Importations  entered  as  free  will  be  delivered  on  deposit 

of  duty  at  the  lower  rate,  pending  analysis.    Importations  entered  at 
the  lower  rate  are  liable  to  sampling  and  testing. 

Nestle's  milk  food  

„ 

0   3  0 

Soy,  when  containing  molasses  or  other  sweetening  matter  

0   2  1 

Tamarinds,  preserved  in  syrup  

0   2  1 

Charged 

Other  preparations  made  with  added  sugar  or  sweetening  matter  (other 

\ 

under  Sec.  7 

than  saccharin)  

/ 

Finance 
Act,  1901. 
£  s.  d. 

Tea  

the  lb. 

0    1  0 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  viz.— 

Cigars  

« 

0  10  6 

Cavendish  or  Negrohead  

0   8  0 

Cavendish  or  Negrohead,  manufactured  in  bond  

0   7  0 

Other  manufactured  tobacco,  viz. — 

Cigarettes  

0   8  6 

Other  sorts  

0   7  0 

Snuff  containing  more  than  13  lbs.  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  weight 

thereof  

0   6  7^ 

Snuff  not  containing  more  than  13  lbs.  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs. 

weight  thereof  

0   8  0 

Tobbaco,  unmanufactured,  if  stripped  or  stemmed — 

Containing  10  lbs.  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  weight  thereof.  . 

0    6  6§ 

Containing  less  than  10  lbs.  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  weight  thereof. . 

u 

0   6  2 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  if  unstrippcd  or  unstemmed — 

Containing  10  lbs.  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  weight  thereof. . 

<< 

0   5  6 

Containing  less  than  10  lbs.  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  weight  thereof. 

M 

0    6  l\ 

Note. — The  minimum  weight  of  packages  of  tobacco  allowed  to  be 

imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  80  lbs.  gross.    Packages  of  tobacco 

must  contain  tobacco  only,  and  under  tobacco  are  included  cigars, 

cigarillos,  cigarettes  and  snuff. 

B. — New  Custom  Duties. 


Motor  cars,  including  motor  bicycles  and  motor  tricycles  

Accessories  and  component  parts  of  motor  cars,  motor  bicycles  or  motor  tricycles  

Musical  instruments,  including  gramophones,  pianolas  and  other  similar  instruments  

Accessories  and  component  parts  of  musical  instruments  and  records  and  other  means  of 

reproducing  music  

Clocks,  watches  and  component  parts  of  clocks  and  watches  

Hats  (including  all  forms  of  headgear)  

Plate  glass  Per  cwt 


Cinematograph  films:   all  films  imported  for  tin-  purpose  of  the  exhibition  of  pictures  or 
other  optical  effects  by  means  of  a  cinematograph  or  other  similar  apparatus,  viz. — 
Plank  film,  on  which  no  picture  has  been  impressed,  known  as  raw  film  or  stock 

Positives,  i.e.,  films  containing  a  picture  and  ready  for  exhibition  

Negatives,  i.e.,  films  containing  a  photograph  fiom  which  posit  ives  can  be  printed. 


33J  per 
cent  of 
value. 


9s.  6d. 
(and  so  in 
proportion 
for  any  less 
quantity). 

I'er  linear  foot 
0s.  OJd. 
0s.  Id. 
0s.  8d. 


Note. — The  basis  of  assessment  of  the  ad  vulorem  duties  will  be  the  "C.I.F.  value,"  i.e.,  the  cost 
of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  shipment  for  this  country,  plus  freight  and  insurance. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 
C— Excise  Duties  New  and  Increased. 


Articles. 


Tobacco  (home-grown) — 

If  containing  10  per  cent  of  moisture  

If  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  moisture  

Glucose,  solid  

liquid  

Saccharin  (holne  made,  including  substances  of  a  like  nature  or  use)  

Chicory  (home  grown)  

Motor  shrit  (home  made) — 

If  used  for  supplying  inotive  power  to  motor  cars  

If  used  for  any  purpose  to  which  the  half  rate  of  duty  was  applicable 

before  the  22nd  September,  1915  

Sugar  (home  grown) — 

Not  exceeding  76°  of  polarisation  

Exceeding  76  and  not  exceeding  /7 


the  lb. 

the  cwt. 
« 

per  oz. 
per  cwt. 

per  gall. 


per  cwt. 


17 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Exceeding  86  and  not  exceeding  87 


87 


Molasses,  made  from  home-grown  sugar — 

If  containing  70  per  cent  of  more  of  sweetening  matter  

If  containing  less  than  70  per  cent  and  more  than  50  per  cent  of  sweetening 

matter  

containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter  

Molasses  is  free  of  duty  when  cleared  for  use  by  a  licensed  distiller  in 

the  manufacture  of  spirits,  or  for  use  solely  for  purposes  of  food 

for  stock. 


o 

5 

4 

0 

5 

11| 

0 

5 

11 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

18 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4? 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

5-6 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 

8-3 

0 

3 

9-6 

0 

3 

11-0 

0 

4 

0-3 

0 

4 

1-7 

0 

4 

3-2 

0 

4 

4-7 

0 

4 

6-2 

0 

4 

7-7 

0 

4 

9-4 

0 

4 

11-1 

0 

5 

M 

0 

5 

3-1 

0 

5 

5-1 

0 

5 

7-2 

0 

5 

9-2 

0 

5 

11-2 

0 

6 

1-2 

0 

6 

3-2 

0 

6 

5-2 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

7 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  EN  RUSSIA. 

ELM.  Consul  at  Batoum,  writes  that  from  correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
between  the  British  Consulate  at  Batoum,  and  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  it  is  evident  that  some  British  firms  do  not  fully  comprehend  the 
situation  or  the  peculiarity  of  the  Russian  markets  in  general  and  the  trans-Cau- 
casian markets  in  particular,  and  states  that  if  the  want  of  this  full  comprehension  is 
general  the  favourable  opportunity  which  will  occur  immediately  peace  is  concluded 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  firmly  to  secure  the  Russian  markets  will  be  lost. 

The  Russian  markets  differ  very  considerably  from  the  markets  of  Western  Europe ; 
distances  are  enormous  and  it  is  absurd  to  refer  people  in  Russia,  who  are  anxious  to 
do  business  with  United  Kingdom  firms,  to  distributing  centres  hundreds  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  miles  away,  especially  as  these  centres  have  their  own  districts  to  attend 
to,  and  as  the  conditions  obtaining  at  these  places  differ  so  completely  from  conditions 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  still  more  so  from  those  prevalent  in  the  trans-Caucasus. 

Letters  from  Batoum,  Tiflis,  or  Erivan  take  from  four  to  seven  days  to  reach 
Rostov  or  Odessa.  Distributing  centres  still  further  removed  than  the  two  mentioned, 
such  as  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Moscow,  Petrograd,  and  those  situated  along  the  Volga  or  in 
the  Urals,  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  trans-Caucasus  owing  to  the  great  distance 
which  separates  each  from  the  other  and  the  extensive  areas  they  have  to  serve. 

If  British  manufacturers  wish  to  come  into  close  touch  with  consumers  and  buyers 
in  the  more  distant  areas  of  Russia,  they  must  have  their  representatives  or  depots  as 
near  as  possible  to  each  distributing  centre  and  not  limit  themselves  to  one  representa- 
tive or  depot  for  the  whole  of  Russia. 

Furthermore,  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Russian  market  is  the  smallness  of  the 
capital  employed  in  trade.  Both  commerce  and  industry,  particularly  in  their  more 
modern  branches,  e.g.  sundry  machinery,  lathes,  motors,  etc.,  are  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  people  without  capital,  who  are  therefore  able  to  do  business  only  on  credit.  Credit 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  great  bulk  of  persons  employed  in  trade  and  industry  in 
Russia.  German  firms  knew  this  well  and  developed  trade  extensively,  thanks  to  the 
credit  given.  German  manufacturing  firms  have  been  known  to  accept  orders  for  up 
to  £12,000  and  £15,000  worth  of  machinery  and  to  receive  only  from  £2,000  to  £4,000 
on  account,  a  sum  which  in  most  cases  would  barely  suffice  to  pay  duty  on  the  goods 
and  the  expense  of  erecting  the  plant.  The  payment  of  the  balance  due  on  the 
machinery  was  spread  over  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  years.  The  sale  of  motors 
on  a  system  of  one  to  two  years'  credit  has  become  a  common  rule. 

A  British  firm  having  a  representative  a  great  distance  away  from  a  given  market 
cannot  rapidly,  or  with  any  measure  of  security,  decide  what  credit  should  be  given 
to  a  purchaser  in  a  remote  district.  For  such  a  decision  the  manufacturer  must  have 
a  representative  on  the  spot  who  could  decide  what  credit  should  be  given  in  each 
instance.  Also  the  manufacturer  should  safeguard  himself  against  possible  fraud  by 
requiring  security  in  exchange  for  such  representation. 

The  impecunious  condition  of  the  Russian  markets  in  general  and  Caucasian 
markets  in  particular  account  for  the  keen  desire  of  the  people  to  buy  cheap  goods, 
especially  machinery.  As  regards  the  purchase  of  cheap  goods,  the  lack  of  education 
in  the  great  mass  of  buyers  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  They  are  still  too  back- 
ward to  realize  that  superior  articles  cannot  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  same  price  as  a 
badly-made  articles. 

If  British  manufacturers  have  a  desire  to  enter  into  extensive  business  relations 
in  the  Caucasus,  they  will  have  to  give  their  serious  consideration  to  the  question  of 
producing  cheap  goods,  especially  at  first,  and  gradually  to  educate  the  buyer  to  the 
purchase  of  the  more  expensive  article.- — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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IMPORT  OF  MOTOR  CARS  INTO  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  motor  cars  imported  into  New  South  Wales 
during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1915.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  occupied  the  leading  position,  except  in  motorcycles,  which  came 
chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Naturally  the  war  has,  to  an  extent,  unsettled  con- 
ditions here.    The  decrease  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  disastrous  drought  of  1914-15. 


Imported  from — 

Chassis  for  motor 
cars. 

Bodies  for  motor 
cars. 

Motor  cycles. 

1914. 

$ 

31,457 
177,798 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

$ 

18,205 
87,543 

$ 

535 
40,518 

$ 

$ 

7,353 

68 

22,478 
331 
1,470 
1,246 
4,813 

101,325 
124,236 
82,273 

28,410 
6,949 
70,725 

3,007 
7,669 
7,854 

Italy  

827 

229 

73 

49 

218 

608 
136,822 
1,893 

730 
92,035 
6,691 

United  Kingdom  

Total  

433,658 
482,922 

245,924 
281,823 

86,759 
122,100 

50,675 
82,200 

1,433,718 

739,579 

268,660 

163,203 

147,576 

99,753 

The  numbers  of  cars  and  cycles  in  use,  drivers  registered,  etc.,  up  to  the  end  of 
June,  1915,  are:  Cars,  10,570;  motor  cycles,  6,461;  drivers  registered,  17,432;  motor- 
cycle riders,  8,463 ;  commercial  vehicles,  639 ;  taxicabs,  236 ;  drivers  licensed,  377. 

Personal  representatives  of  two  extensive  manufacturers  of  motor  tires  in  the 
United  States  have  been  canvassing  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand  and  have  been  very  successful  in  securing  large  orders. — (United  States 
Commercial  Reports.) 
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BRITISH   MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  August,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 



1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Lwts. 

Cvvts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

50 

4 

123 

_ 

24 

29 

53 

63 

10,262 

2,548 

23,090 

— 

17 

10 

United  States  

1  HQ  fiQ^ 

to 

1,  O.W 

OOO 

Chile  

19,709 

1 8, 287 

— 

Brazil  ,  

2,044 

54,994 

65,426 

1,115 

4,163 



z 

Argentine  Republic  

424,255 

638,757 

94,798 

41,037 

41 

1,712 

9,509 

Australia: 

South  Australia  

3,283 

2,084 

26 

2,985 

Victoria 

5,458 

18,875 

1,203 

49,719 

13 

2,915 

2,728 

8,091 

4S,669 

Queensland  

169,320 

49,178 

5,718 

1,887 

New  Zealand  

70,685 

42,637 

257,740 

183,727 

758 

8 

7,400 

2,335 

737,021 

948,786 

398,807 

353,032 

23,295 

6,148 

Deduct  to  correct: 

17,330 

2.796 

Victoria  

3,163 

2,233 

Queensland   

5,194 

716,528 

943,757 

398,807 

347,838 

23,259 

6,148 

THE  CELLULOID  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 

For  many  years,  the  demand  for  celluloid  goods  either  for  export  or  home 
consumption  remained  slack  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  those  interested  in  this 
business.  Especially,  competition  among  the  factories  resulted  in  the  depreciation 
in  price  and  then  in  the  over  supply,  and  the  two  big  celluloid  factories,  the  Sakai 
Celluloid  Works  and  the  Nippon  Celluloid  Works  suffered  losses  for  years.  The  other 
celluloid  factories  have  been  in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  the  above  mentioned 
works,  and  many  of  them  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  just  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  war  last  year.  But  the  revival  of  business  came  with  the  war.  When  the  big  war  orders 
came  last  year  the  Nippon  Celluloid  Works  turned  all  their  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  and  the  rest  of  the  smaller  concerns  have  followed  suit  and  all 
have  made  a  profit.  The  Sakai  Celluloid  Works  alone  did  not  engage  in  the  gunpowder 
business  and  continued  to  make  celluloid  goods,  and  the  result  was  also  favourable, 
because  all  other  factories  having  stopped  making  celluloid  goods,  stock  decreased, 
and  the  market  was  cleared.  The  price  also  rose  and  the  demand  became  brisk.  Thus 
the  standing  of  the  Sakai  Celluloid  Works  has  now  been  improved  as  is  the  case  with 
the  others  making  gunpowder.  Moreover,  the  demand  for  export  is  so  large  thai  the 
Sakai  Works  will  be  fully  occupied  in  fulfilling  orders  for  delivery  for  the  first  half 
year  of  next  year.  Thus  all  the  celluloid  works  have  not  only  regained  pas1  losses  Inn 
also  are  enjoying  a  fair  profit  now,  and  this  on  account  of  (he  war.    {Japan  . I dvettiser.) 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  MANCHURIA. 

This  region  being  primarily  agricultural  the  imports  consist  of  such  everyday 
necessities  as  cotton  piece  goods,  cotton  yarn  and  thread,  kerosene,  matches,  leather, 
lamps  and  lampware,  flour,  soap,  sugar,  candles,  etc.  Of  these,  the  United  States 
shares  to  a  noteworthy  extent  only  in  piece  goods,  kerosene  and  flour.  American 
leather  and  soap  are  imported  in  limited  quantities. 

In  the  limited  importations  of  goods  not  absolute  necessities  the  United  States 
participates  to  a  small  extent.  This  offers  a  favourable  field  for  extension,  namely, 
agricultural  implements,  sewing  machines,  electrical  materials  and  fittings,  bicycles, 
condensed  milk,  canned  goods,  hardware,  stoves,  watches,  underwear,  and  woollen 
goods.  There  is  room  for  competition  in  the  following  goods  if  prices  and  terms  are 
satisfactory  (the  consumption  in  some  of  these  lines  is  not  large  at  present,  but  the 
field  is  capable  of  extension) :  Leather  goods,  jewelry,  machinery  and  fittings,  boots 
and  shoes,  nails,  screws,  railway  plant  and  material,  knitting  machinery,  chemical 
products,  ready-made  clothing,  enameled  ware,  ironware,  gramaphones  and  acces- 
sories, photographic  materials,  galvanized  iron,  roofing  and  flat  sheets,  tools,  type- 
v  l  iters  and  mining  machinery. 

During  the  past  few  years  leather  importations  from  the  United  States  have  been 
increasing,  and  as  the  war  has  cut  off  the  European  supply  there  is  an  increased 
demand  for  American  leather.  It  is  believed  that  if  Americans  would  give  this  line 
their  serious  attention  they  would  reap  good  results  from  any  serious  endeavours  to 
extend  sales  here. 

Lamps  and  lampware  formerly  came  from  Europe,  and  now  that  this  source 
is  cut  off  the  trade  is  falling  to  Japan. 

The  war  has  affected  to  a  certain  extent  the  importation  of  American  flour  into 
this  district.  The  importation  decreased  from  600,918  tons  in  1913  to  67,544  tons 
in  1914.  This  falling  off  may  be  attributed  principally  to  the  higher  prices  demanded 
for  the  imported  product,  caused  by  the  increased  demand  in  the  European  markets 
and  the  enlarged  output  of  the  local  mills.  The  importation  of  American  flour  was 
25,000  tons,  or  a  decrease  of  37  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

(Jonsequent  upon  the  adoption  by  many  Chinese  of  foreign  dress  and  owing  to 
climatic  conditions,  the  winters  being  long  and  severe,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  consumption  of  woollen  goods  will  increase  as  the  region  is  developed  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  natives  enhances.  The  curtailment  of  supplies  from  Europe — 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom — is  causing  dealers  to  turn  to  the 
United  States,  and  American  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  make  a  study  of  this 
market  and  its  possibilities. 

The  development  of  the  vast  resources  of  Manchuria  has  been  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  difficult  and  complex  political  situation  and  the  chaotic  financial  and 
currency  conditions.  However,  just  prior  to  the  war,  Manchuria  seemed  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  entering  a  stage  of  marked  advancement.  Now  that  native  conditions, 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  recent  political  events  affecting  Manchuria,  are  becom- 
ing more  settled,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  whole  of  this  region,  under  the  direction 
of  Japan,  will  soon  enter  an  era  of  modernization  which  will  in  turn  occasion  the 
introduction  of  large  amounts  of  manufactures  and  other  goods  necessary  to  carrying 
out  this  work,  such  as  railway  plant  and  materials,  electrical  materials  and  fittings, 
construction  materials,  telephone  and  telegraph  supplies,  agricultural  implements, 
all  kinds  of  hardware,  glass,  etc.  With  this  gradual  growth  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  will  be  increased,  which  should  cause  the 
introduction  of  better  and  more  expensive  grades  of  general  merchandise. — (United 
States  Commerce  Reports.) 

SCARCITY  OF  SOLE  LEATHER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  war  boom  has  laid  hold  of  the  sole  leather  industry.  During  the  past  three  weeks 
buying  of  sole  leathers  for  export  has  been  heavier  than  at  any  time  since  the  war 
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started.  One  of  the  leading  sole  leather  authorities  of  the  country  estimates  that  fully 
70  per  cent  of  the  visible  supply  of  sole  leather  in  the  United  States  has  recently  been 
purchased  for  export  to  Europe.  Naturally  prices  of  leather  have  advanced.  There 
has  been  an  advance  of  one  to  four  cents  per  pound  in  standard  lines  of  sole  leather 
used  in  shoemaking.  Belting  butts  used  for  war  purposes  have  jumped  even  more. 
Their  advance  has  been  five  to  eight  cents.  These  advances  cover  all  grades  of  hem- 
lock, oak,  and  union  leathers,  and  have  been  generally  participated  in  by  all  sole 
leather  tanners.  It  would  seem  the  market  is  bound  for  still  higher  levels  and  further 
advances  in  shoe  prices  are  regarded  as  inevitable  this  fall. — (Hide  and  Leather.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  August,  1913,  1914  and 
1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Germany  

286 

5 

Netherlands   

2 

54 

221 

910 

8,322 

2,844 

United  States  

1,610 

231 

7,019 

560 

2,679 

1,146 

18,239 

WIRE  ROPE  REQUIRED  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  petroleum  producers  of  the  Baku  district  are  experiencing  considerable  incon- 
venience from  the  scarcity  of  steel-wire  rope.  Previous  to  the  war  wire  rope  and  wire 
to  be  made  into  rope  by  Russian  manufacturers  were  imported  principally  from  Eng- 
land. At  present,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  exports  of  steel  goods  from  England, 
steel-wire  rope  of  British  manufacture  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  local  markets 
and  its  price  has  risen  by  300  to  400  per  cent.  At  a  conference  held  in  Baku  to  discuss 
this  subject  it  was  proposed  temporarily  to  substitute  for  steel-wire  ropes,  hemp  ropes, 
which  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  from  India.  It  was  stated  that  Swedish  wire  rope 
has  been  found  satisfactory  for  the  local  requirements  of  the  petroleum  industry. — 
(United  Slates  Commerce  Reports.) 

JAPANESE  GLOVES  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  about  to  be  made  by  obtaining  from  Japan  certain 
dress  goods  of  the  kind  which  were  formerly  imported  from  Germany.  The  first  whole- 
sale house  to  consider  the  question  on  a  largo  scale  sent  out  a  member  of  their  firm  to 
Japan  some  months  ago  to  visit  the  great  manufacturing  centres.  The  result  has  boon 
that  fabric  gloves  and  cottonwear  have  been  purchased,  and  a  consignment  may  be 
expected  in  a  short  time.  The  centres  from  which  these  goods  are  coming  are  Osaka 
(the  Manchester  of  Japan),  Kobe,  Tokyo,  Kioto,  and  Yokohama. 

The  Japanese  fabric  gloves  built  on  the  small  hands  of  their  own  countrywomen 
were  not  at  first  a  commercial  success,  but  they  were  quickly  adapted  to  the  larger 
hands  of  Europe,  and  now  compete  very  favourably  with  the  productions  of  Chemnitz 
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in  Saxony.  The  cotton  underwear  is  not  of  very  high  grade,  and  is  not  trimmed,  but 
is  said  to  be  good  of  its  kind.    It  is  made  in  both  plain  and  fleecy  qualities. 

So  far  the  Japanese  have  done  nothing  in  the  woollen  industry,  nor  are  their  hose 
or  skin  gloves  a  success.  Their  manufactures  will  be  priced  much  lower,  in  spite  of 
the  American  machinery  they  have  installed  everywhere,  owing  to  the  great  cheapness 
of  labour.  Their  factories,  to  the  more  exclusive  of  which  very  few  Europeans  have 
ever  penetrated,  arc  lighted  with  electric  light,  and  well  served  by  railways. — (Times.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


w  tjcK  biiunig  uuiuuci  o,  l&xo. 

Whpnt, 

Oats. 

x  xax. 

Totals. 

Vr\rh  William  

r1  Uiu    TV  llllcilil  

C  P  R, 

Buahe  s. 

1,580,404 
761,871 

848  523 
75«  qqq 

1,193,946 
1,066^764 
l|03l|ft34 
797  980 
595,970 

1,815,173 
16,325 
1  1 38  1 08 

Bushels. 

82,573 
65^099 
63  876 
27  705 
61,985 

111,047 
43J58 
70  557 

105,498 

174,603 

936 
98,584 

Bushels. 

37,533 
19',  800 
28  246 
10  179 
3,156 
14,871 
16^752 
18,580 
19,559 

115  032 

'871 
o<  J. 

21  320 



Bushels. 

24 
41,289 

oo,ot  •) 

BusheK 

1,700,534 
888,059 
1,024,024 
796,883 
1,419,846 
1,252.336 
1,091,744 
982,783 
721,027 

2,330,789 
40,561 
1,297,692 

Wpofprn  Tftrminfll    TnipivQ.tinr  C*)r\ 

100  759 
59  654 

95,660 

d   T  Pn.Pi+ir> 

TT'rfcT'ti  William  XT]  oiro  t-nr  Pa 

Port  Arthur — 

*P/~»rT*    A  rf.linr    fi^.l  qxtq  tirw*  (In 

225  981 
22  429 

"H    TTr»rr*  Ar  fin 

-L/UII1  1  Ii  lUIl  vJU  Vcl  UILlt/IlU  Xiiltivd/uUI  •  -  •  •  • 

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

11,605,603 

905,921 

305,899 

728,855 

13,546,278 

28,541 
23,140 

260 

37 
612 

28,578 
24,356 

344 

51,681 

260 

344 

«49 

52,934 

50,000 

50,000 

259 

262 
62,739 
65,793 
78,970 

484,581 
677,754 
305,665 
8,432 
6,212 

Midland— 

259 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

262 
34,379 
41 
78,970 

'  2,723 

25,637 

t65,752 

Kingston — 

Montreal- 

73,442 
73,534 

19^685 

No.  2  

562,220 
218,485 
3,509 
6,212 

2^,215 
87,180 
4,923 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

1,365,217 

140,314 

149,699 

f  165,752 
t  19,685 

1,740,667 

13,022,501 

1,046,495 

455,942 

f  Ki5,752 
t  749,189 

15,339,879 

t  Corn.       *  Not  reported. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
October  8,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat —  Grades. 

Bushels. 

051,880 
5,901,565 
1,388,561 
535,034 
156,745 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

35,691 
765,754 
275,479 

50,867 
72 

Bushels. 

987,577 
6,777,502 
1,677,990 
587,146 
156,930 

2,835,35(5 

No.  2  „   

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

20,183 
13,950 
1,245 
113 

No.  6   

16^90 

"'237,354' 

Other  

2,581,812 

Oats—  Grades. 

No.  1  C.W  

11,605,603 

51,681 

1,365,217 

13,022,501 

6,270 
262,407 
150,204 

4,381 

6,270 
279,716 
150,204 
4,381 
13,083 
35,121 
557,720 

No.  2   

17,309 

No.  3  H   

P>.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed    

80 
180 

13,003 
34,941 
75,061 

No.  2   

Other  

482,659 

Totals,  Oats  

Barley —  Grades. 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

905,921 

260 

140,314 

4,052 
79,199 
65,610 

1,046,495 

4,052 
145,722 
114,601 

2,762 
26,384 
162,421 

No.  3  C.W  

66,242 
48,928 
2,762 
25,552 
162,415 

281 

63 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed   

832 

6 

Other  

Totals,  Barley  

Flax—  Grades. 

No.  1  N.W.C  

No  2  C  W 

305,899 

344 



149,699 

455,942 

557,583 

14.1  74ft 

9,752 

14 

19,685 

567,284 

144  740 

10,350 
37 
16,778 

No.  3  C.W  

598 
37 

Other     

16,778 

Totals,  Flax.   

Corn  

728,855 

649 

19,685 
65,752 

749,189 

65,752 

13,546,278 

52,934 

1,740,667 

15,339,879 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Man.  Northern  

Two  Man.  Northern  

Three  .Man.  Northern. 

Number  Four  

Feed  

Rejected  One,  smutty.  . . . 
n       Two  and  smutty 

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned  

No.  5  

No.  6. .  

No  Established  Grade. . . . 

No.  1,  White  Fife   

Screenings     

No.  2  Goose  , . 


Total  Spring  Wheat  {g™^- 

Wheat,  Winter- 
One  Alberta  Red  

Two  „   

Three  „     

Four  

Five  

One  White  Winter  

Two  ..  

Three  .i  

Four  ii  

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  ..   

Three   -  „   

No  Grade    

Rejected  One  

M  Two  


No.  4. 
No.  5. 


Total  Winter  Wheat   {%™^ 


Total  Wheat. 


Oats- 
Extra  Number  One  ...  .  

Number  One  Canadian  Western , 

Two 

Three 

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  

Two  

Rejected  ,  

No  Grade   

Condemned  

No.  1,2  and  3  Black  

No.  2  Mixed  

Mixed  Grain  


/Cars.... 
\  Bushels 


Total  Oats . 


|  Cars 


Bushels. 


Month  of 
September, 
1915. 


No. 
1,758 
15,283 
3,250 
1,236 
256 
26 
4 

394 
2,(120 
1,807 


Month  of 
September, 
1914. 


No. 

13 
5,272 
10,263 
7,*24 
4,014 

25 

'  *269 
514 
1,088 
1 

867 
184 


26,035 
29,389,375 


30,334 
34,125,750 

33 
23 
4 
1 

 i 

2 


9,000 


26,043 
29,398,375 


2 

223 
14!) 
2 
6 
79 
29 
206 


15 

711 

1,350,900 


63 
70,875 

30,397 
34,196,625 


1,276 
598 
196 
283 
221 
34 
305 


2.938 
5,582,200 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Concluded. 


Barley — 

Number  Two  C.W  

Three  Extra  C.W. 

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Cleanings...  

Feed  


Total  Barley. 


/  Cars  

t  Bushels . 


Flaxseed— 

Number  One  N.  W.  Canada 

2  C.  W   

3  C.  W  

Rejected  

No  Grade   ... 

Condemned  


Total  Flaxseed , 


/  Cars  

t  Bushels. 


Rye  

Screenings. 

Grain — 
Wheat. 


j  Cars  . . 
t  Bushels. 


fCars  . 
1  Bushels. 


Recapitulation. 


Oats  

Barley  

Flaxseed  . 

Rye  

Screenings. 


Total  grain 


fCars. 
I.  Bush, 
j  Cars . 
(Bush 
/  Cars . 
\Bush 
I  Cars . 
\Bush 
/Cars. 
\Bush 
/Cars. 
\Bush 

/  Cars . 
\Bush 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway   

it  ii  Calgary. 

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Dulutb... 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  


Total 


Month  of 
September, 
1915. 


No. 


93 
414 
134 

59 
256 


961 
1,249,300 


11 


11 
11,275 


5,000 


25 
25,000 


26,043 
29,398,375 
711 
1,350,900 
961 
1,249,300 
11 

11,275 

8 

8.000 
25 
25,000 


27,759 
32,042,850 


15,122 
275 

9.969 
479 

1,914 

27,759 


Month  of 
September, 
1914. 


No. 


9 

252 
341 
53 
72 


83 


810 
1,053,000 


328 
22 
2 
2 
1 


355 
363,875 

1 

1,000 


25 
25,000 


30,397 
34,196,625 
2,938 
5,582,200 
810 
1,053,000 
355 
363,875 
1 

1,000 
25 
25,000 


41,221,700 


IS.  1 75 
427 

10,924 
516 
4,484 

34,526 


86521—5 
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HIGH  GRADE  OF  WESTERN  WHEAT  CROP. 


The  figures  in  the  statement  of  cars  inspected  for  September  (page  990)  bear 
testimony  to  the  high  quality  and  grade  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1915.  The  total  number 
of  cars  inspected  for  September,  1915,  is  4,354  less  than  last  year  for  the  same  period, 
viz.,  26,043,  as  against  30,397. 

But  of  these,  1,758  cars  (1,977,750  bushels)  of  the  crop  of  1915  so  far  inspected 
in  September  graded  No.  1  Hard,  as  compared  with  13  cars  (14,625  bushels)  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  and  21  for  the  whole  crop  year  ending  August  31  last.  The  greatest  previous 
recbrd  was  made  for  the  crop  year  1913,  viz.,  783  cars. 

Although  the  grade  next  highest  to  No.  1  Hard,  viz.,  No.  1  Northern,  must  weigh 
the  same,  that  is  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  the  former  (No.  1  Hard)  must  be  composed 
of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  Hard  Red  Fife  wheat,  whereas  No.  1  Northern  only  calls 
for  60  per  cent.    The  greater  intrinsic  value  of  the  higher  grade  is  apparent. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  western  wheat  crop  for  1915  is  its  unsurpassed 
estimate  of  production  and  its  high  quality  as  evidenced  by  the  first  month's  crucial 
official  test. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these; 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  m 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Siierbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambrr 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1108.  South  African  agency. — A  South  African  manufacturing  firm  with  an 
established  connection  in  small  and  large  centres,  is  prepared  to  take  up  agencies 
on  commission  and  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  any  line 
which  can  be  sold  from  catalogue  or  price  lists. 

1109.  Iron  sheets,  corrugated  and  galvanized.. — A  Bombay  firm  desires  quota- 
tions for  considerable  quantities  of  sheets  varying  from  5  feet  to  12  feet  by  2  feet  3 
inches,  weighing  about  3  pounds  per  foot  packed  in  wood — 5  cwts.  per  case  or  as 
usual  and  convenient  in  Canada.  Quotations  for  the  sheets  should  accompany  full 
specifications  of  same  if  possible.  Quotations  are  desired  c.i.f.  Bombay  harbour. 
This  firm  is  also  interested  in  galvanized  water  buckets. 

1110.  Red  and  white  fir  staves. — A  British  importing  firm  desires  quotations 
for  staves  of  which  the  following  sizes  are  principally  required : — 
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It  is  understood  that  the  staves  are  needed  for  china  clay  casks. 
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1111.  Hosiery,  cotton,  cashmere,  etc. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  obtain  the 
agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hosiery,  silk,  cashmere,  cotton,  lisle  thread, 
etc.,  for  stockings,  socks  and  underwear. 

1112.  Cheese  and  flour. — A  firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  asks  to  be  brought  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cheese  and  flour. 

1113.  Pulp  for  manufacturing  paper. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in 
Barcelona,  Spain,  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pulp  for 
manufacturing  paper.    Good  references  offered. 

1114.  Potatoes,  codfish,  herring,  oats,  hay,  beans,  peas  and  butter. — A  leading 
firm  in  Havana  is  prepared  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  commodities. 
Bank  references  offered. 

1115.  Spruce,  paints,  malt  and  brewers'  supplies. — A  Havana  commission  mer- 
chant is  open  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above.    Bank  reterences  offered. 

1116.  Machinery  for  sugar  mills. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Havana 
desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  sugar  mills. 
Bank  references. 

1117.  Codfish,  salted  fish  in  drums,  potatoes,  oats,  hay,  preserved  fruits,  can- 
ned tomatoes,  condensed  milk  and  butter. — Inquiry  is  made  by  commission  merchant 
in  Havana  for  the  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  articles.  Bank  references 
offered. 

1118.  Pineapples. — A  Newfoundland  commission  merchant  wishes  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  pineapples  in  tins. 

1119.  Broom  handles,  washboards,  pegs,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  general  mer- 
chants dealing  in  woodenware  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  broom  handles,  washboards,  pegs  and  similar  lines. 

1120.  Whisk  brooms  and  brushes. — A  firm  in  England  asks  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  whisk  brooms  and  brushes. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France. 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  Gritish  Consul  General. 

India : 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

.Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


China. 

J.  W.   Ross,   13   Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom^ 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,   Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.   de  B.  Arnaud,   Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Holland. 

Acting  Trade    Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26.  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar   Tripp,    Port   of   Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas* 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box   673.  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street.  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion. 
London. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  September  30,  1915. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  USED  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  590  published  an  article  dealing  with  the  hardware  trade 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  which  the  value  of  the  import  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements  taken  from  the  last  available  returns  was  shown  to  be  £36±,022.  No 
separate  classification  being  given  for  both  machinery  and  implements,  it  may  be  that 
the  greater  value  in  the  above  total  was  for  machinery,  though  this  must  vary  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year.  Under  the  head  of  unenumerated  hardware,  the  import 
is  greater  than  that  for  machinery  and  implements.  In  this  unenumerated  class  there 
is  a  certain  quantity  of  manufactured  steel  and  iron,  and  mixed  invoices  of  hardware, 
which  includes  implements  of  agriculture.  Little  agricultural  machinery  being  used 
on  the  land,  tillage  is  entirely  done  by  hand  implements,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
importation  of  these  implements  must  necessarily  be  large  and  warranting  a  special 
inquiry  into  the  type  of  implement  employed.  That  these  simple  instruments  of 
agriculture  will  continue  to  be  required  is  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  no  attempt  is 
being  made  to  introduce  any  sort  of  machinery,  though  there  is  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  various  agricultural  societies  to  assist  outside  manufacturers  in  making 
demonstrations  of  their  machinery.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  former  reports  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  Canadian  firms  to  undertake  such  demonstrations  in  those 
Islands,  where  the  land  is  suitable,  with  the  view  of  assisting  agriculture. ,  The  object 
of  this  report  is  to  call  attention  to  the  various  hand  implements  now  in  use,  and  by 
description  and  illustration  show  Canadian  manufacturing  firms  the  requirements  of 
the  Islands.  Up  to  the  present  no  hardware  of  this  class  has  been  supplied  by  Canada 
or  the  United  States. 

NAMES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  implements  chiefly  used  on  the  plantations  are  the  cane  bill,  the  matchet, 
sickle,  fork,  hoe,  peck,  and  peck  hoe.  There  are  a  few  scythes  in  use,  but  the  uneven 
character  of  the  ground  only  admits  of  their  use  on  a  few  estates.  Fewer  ploughs  are 
used  than  would  be  supposed,  this  work  being  generally  done  by  the  fork  and  hoc, 
although  each  estate  generally  has  one  plough,  which  is  roughly  though  strongly  made. 
These  are  usually  constructed  in  the  smithies  on  the  estates. 
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BILL  HOOKS. 


There  are  many  varieties  of  bill  hooks  manufactured  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  different  countries  using  them,  but  the  bill  hook  used  in  Barbados  differs  from 
most  others  and  is  catalogued  under  the  name  of  the  "  Barbados  Bright  Cane  Bill/' 
All  the  different  varieties  are  manufactured  in  Wednesbury,  England.  The  Barbados 
bill  is  made  of  cast  steel  and  of  fairly  good  quality,  as  it  requires  to  keep  a  sharp  edge 
under  severe  usage.  It  measures  7  by  9  arid  weighs  about  two  pounds.  The  selling 
price  is  now  3s.,  but  before  the  war  the  price  was  generally  about  2s.  6d.  There  is  a 
large  number  imported  annually,  as  a  bill  is  supposed  to  last  for  only  one  crop  season. 


THE  MATCHET. 


The  matchet,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  cutlass,  has  several  different  uses — 
for  cutting  cane,  for  cutting  out  undergrowth,  and  for  trimming  trees.  It  comes  in 
different  sizes  and  measures  from  24  to  27  inches  in  length  and  weighs  1£  to  2  pounds. 
Quite  a  number  are  made  with  wooden  handles,  but  some  are  imported  with  rounded 
steel  handles,  the  handle  being  part  of  the  single  casting.  The  selling  price  ranges 
from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  three  shillings  according  to  quality.  The  matchet 
is  used  in  Demerara  in  the  cane  fields,  and  consequently  is  largely  imported  into  that 
colony,  but  in  Barbados  it  is  a  general  utility  instrument,  the  cane  being  cut  by  the 
cane  bill. 
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The  fork  in  common  use  is  much  more  substantially  made  than  the  fork  used  in 
Canada.  Practically  all  digging  in  the  cane  field  is  done  with  this  implement,  and 
the  hoe.  It  is  made  with  four  prongs,  is  steel  strapped,  back  and  front,  up  to  the 
eye  with  five  rivets  through  the  handle,  and  a  riveted  eye  handle.  The  weight  of  a 
medium  size  fork  is  7£  pounds.  The  price  of  this  weight  fork  is  now  5s.  6d.,  though 
before  the  war  it  was  sold  a  little  cheaper.  In  former  years,  forks  of  this  class  sold 
as  high  as  7s.  6d.  The  quotation  at  the  factory  in  Birmingham  last  year  for  the 
medium  fork  was  32s.  dozen  net. 


Hoes  come  in  three  sizes.  The  size  of  the  one  used  in  the  illustration  is  7  inches 
x  10  inches,  and  the  weight  3£  pounds.  About  half  of  all  the  work  on.  the  plantation 
is  done  with  this  implement.  It  is  much  larger  and  heavier  than  the  hoe  generally 
seen  in  Canada.  There  is  another  hoe  of  similar  pattern  sold  in  this  market,  7  inches 
x  8  inches  in  size,  and  about  the  same  in  weight.  The  factory  price  in  England  last 
year  for  this  latter  was  15s.  net  per  dozen,  for  cast  steel,  and  16s.  Gd.  for  steel  Paced. 


THE  HOE. 
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THE  PECK  HOE. 


The  peck  hoe,  or  trenching  hoe  as  it  is  also  called,  is  imported  into  this  market 
in  three  sizes  and  weights: — 

No.  Weight.           Size.  Price. 

1   Zl  lbs.  8£x4§  18s. 

2   4    "  9   x4|  19s. 

3   4 J  "  9£x4|  20s. 

The  prices  given  are  "  at  the  factory,"  with  a  discount  last  year  of  22£  per  cent, 
though  the  discount  is  probably  much  less  now. 


THE  PECK. 


The  peck  is  made  heavier  than  the  peck  hoe,  and  is  narrower  and  longer.  It  is 
intended  for  breaking  up  very  hard  ground.  The  size  is  3|  x  2  x  l£,  and  the  weight 
6  pounds. 
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SHOVELS. 


Shovels  can  hardly  be  considered  implements  of  agriculture  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  other  implements  described,  as  they  are  only  used  about  the  plantation  mills  for 
shovelling  sugar,  for  roadmaking,  and  for  common  purposes.  Those  shown  in  the 
illustration  are  the  same  in  pattern  as  tho.se  made  in  Canada.  They  come  in  three 
different  sizes  for  each  pattern,  the  medium  size  being  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
the  prices  of  both  the  round  and  the  square  mouth  for  the  three  sizes  are  respectively 
19s.,  19s.  6d.,  and  20s.  6d.  net  per  dozen  at  the  factory. 

DEMERARA  SICKLES  OR  SCYTHES. 

Sickles  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns.  That  used  in  Barbados  is  shown 
in  the  English  cata'ogues  under  the  name  of  "  the  Demerara  sickle."  It  is  from  12 
to  14  inches  in  length,  has  a  serrated  edge,  and  weighs  about  six  ounces.  The  factory 
price  per  dozen  was  4s.  2d.  net  last  year. 


CUBA. 

Rkport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  Cuba,  October  14,  1915. 

IMMIGRATION  INTO  CUBA. 

The  following  statement  published  in  The  South  American  gives  .some  interesting 
data  as  regards  the  number  of  immigrants  entering  the  island,  their  nationality,  and 
other  information  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  trade1: — 

"Cuba's  population  of  2,383,000  was  increased  by  immigration  one  and  seven- 
tenth  per  cent  in  the  year  ending  June  .'50,  according  to  statistics  just  made  public 
by  the  Island  Government.  This  is  nearly  double  the  proportion  of  immigration  to 
population  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  immigrants  entering  the  Republic 
during  the  year  was  40,530,  of  whom  32,576  were  males  and  7,954  females. 
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i'he  majority  of  these  were  Spaniards,  the  total  of  that  nationality  numbering 
31,821,  During-  the  period  referred  to  2,515  Jamaicans  and  1,152  North  American 
immigrants  entered  the  country.  Of  the  total  mentioned  29,245  were  single  and 
1.1,285  married,  and  30,536  could  read  and  write.  (Of  the  total  number  7,985  had 
previously  been  in  the  country.) 

"  The  cash  brought  into  the  country  by  these  immigrants  amounted  to  $1,073,070. 

"  In  1913,  the  immigrants  landed  in  Cuba  numbered  58,036,  or  17,506  more 
than  in  191-1.  The  number  of  passengers  and  travellers  arriving  in  Cuba  in  1914,  not 
including  persons  classed  as  immigrants,  was  85,414,  and  the  number  leaving  Cuba 
during  the  same  year  was  71,008.  The  majority  of  these  passengers  were  Spaniards, 
who  entered  the  country  to  the  number  of  35,585.  The  number  arriving  from  the 
United  States  was  44,264.  (Comparison  of  two  years  only  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  the  figures  given  can  only  be  considered  >as  showing  an  approximate  comparison.) 

"  During  1914  the  number  of  Spanish  passengers  who  left  the  island  was 
23,732,  and  the  number  of  Americans  36,958. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  BEING  ESTABLISHED. 

"  As  one  method,  of  encouraging  immigration  the  Government  has  established 
three  agricultural  experiment  schools  in  the  provinces  of  Pinar  del  Kio  and  Havana. 
In  this  connection  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara  has  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  a  crop  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  was 
harvested  from  327  square  yards  of  ground  at  the  Vegas  Neuvas  plantation;  and 
that  a  number  of  farmers  in  that  vicinity  have  felt  encouraged  to  undertake  potato 
growing  on  a  large  scale." 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA. 

As  a  result  of  interviews  held  with  leading  commission  merchants  and  importers 
in  Havana,  the  following  statement  is  submitted  which  will  probably  prove  of  interest 
to  Canadian  exporters  of  the  commodities  mentioned : — 

POTATOES. 

Quotations  nows  range  from  $3  to  $3.25  per  bag  of  180  pounds.  Potatoes  packed 
m  barrels  of  165  pounds  will  likely  command  the  same  prices.  There  is  a  brisk 
demand  for  this  staple  and  inquiries  have  been  received  from  local  merchants 
desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporters. 

CODFISH. 

Codtish  from  Halifax  is  being  quoted  at  from  $8  to  $9,  according  to  quality, 
delivered  at  Havana  in  boxes  of  100  pounds  net.  Keports  have  been  given  to  the 
effect  that  Canadian  trade  will  likely  suffer  from  the  competition  of  Alaska  codfish, 
which  sells  at  from  $7.  to  $7.25  per  box.  The  fish  however  does  not  appear  to  stand 
the  change  of  climate,  and  in  a  recent  shipment  300  boxes  were  received  in  such  poor 
condition  as  to  result  in  their  total  loss.  Cuban  merchants  dealing  with  Canadian 
exporters  complain  that  the  fish  imported  from  the  Dominion  does  not  meet  with  the 
entire  approval  of  the  Cuban  trade.  The  demand  calls  for  codfish  of  Norwegian 
standard;  well  salted  and  dry;  clean  cut  and  of  uniform  size  (from  20  to  23  inches 
preferred).    In  these  details  Canadian  packers  apparently  have  much  to  learu. 

WHITE  BEANS. 

Good  opportunities  are  offered  Canadian  exporters  of  this  commodity.  Quota- 
tions range  from  6  to  9  cents  per  pound  delivered.  Several  Cuban  dealers  have 
applied  for  Canadian  representations. 
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CONDENSED  MILK. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  condensed  milk  and  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been 
received  for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  product.  The  latest 
quotations  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  are  $5.75  to  $6.25 
per  box  of  48  tins  according  to  brand's. 


BUTTER. 

A  good  market  is  also  offered  to  Canadian  exporters  of  butter  packed  in  pound 
and  half-pound  tins.  Quotations  are  as  follows:  Holland  butter,  42  cents  per  pound; 
Danish,  44  to  48  cents. 


HORSESHOE  NAILS. 

The  following  excerpt  has  been  taken  from  a  report  of  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  which  may  be  applied  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  horseshoe 
nails : — 

"  Horseshoe  nails  of  German  and  Swiss  manufacture  are  used  exclusively  in  this 
section  of  Cuba.  They  were  introduced  years  ago,  and  have  dominated  this  market 
ever  since.  They  are  reputed  to  be  much  cheaper  than  the  nails  of  American  manu- 
facture and  superior  both  in  flexibility  and  tenacity.  They  are  imported  in  cases 
containing  five  boxes  of  22  pounds  each,  gross,  each  box  retailing  at  $2.25.  No 
American  horseshoe  nails  are  on  sale  in  the  retail  stores. 

*  The  supply  from  Europe  of  nails  and  other  necessities  of  similar  character 
being  practically  cut  off  at  present,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  opportune  time  for 
x\merican  manufacturers  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  these  conditions  with 
a  view  of  extending  their  trade." 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  October  1,  1915. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  port  of  London  authority  covering  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1915,  is  of  particular  interest,  as  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  the  war  upon 
the  business  of  the  port.  A  special  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  war,  and 
reference  to  the  subject  constantly  crops  up  elsewhere. 

At  the  very  commencement,  it  is  pointed  out  that  as  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not 
compiled  the  statistics  of  the  total  net  register  tonnage  of  vessels  which  arrived  and 
departed  during  the  year  1914,  it  is  impossible  to  quote  these  figures  as  in  previous 
reports. 
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TONNAGE'  PAYING  RIVER  DUES. 

The  net  register  and  deck  cargo  tonnage  of  shipping  which  paid  river  tonnage 
dues  to  the  port  of  London  during  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1915  and 
1914,  respectively,  was,  however,  as  follows: — 

Percentage 


Foreign —                          Tonnage,  Tonnage,  Decrease 

1915.  1914.  1915. 

Inwards                       11,686,967  12,916,378  9-51 

Outwards                       6,832,569  8,131,660  15-97 

  18,519,536    21,048,038    12-01 

Coastwise — 

Inwards                         5,902,740  6,925,198  14-76 

Outwards                       2,420,454  2,843,145  14-87 

 ■        8,323,194    9,768,343   .   14-79 


,26,842,730  30,816,381  12-89 


Of  this  decrease  of  3,973,651  tons,  2,528,502  were  in  foreign  and  1,445,149  in 
coastwise  trade. 

It  is  stated  that  but  for  the  war,  the  figures  for  1915  would  have  again  exceeded 
(previous  totals,  because  for  the  first  four  months  to  the  end  of  July,  there  was  an 
increase  on  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  record  year. 

TONNAGE  USING  WET  DOCKS. 

The  tonnage  of  shipping  included  in  the  above  which  used  the  wet  docks  amounted 
to  61-8  per  cent  of  the  total,  a  larger  proportion  than  usual,  owing  to  the  relatively 
smaller  disturbance  of  shipping  using  the  docks;  the  quantity  liable  to  dock  dues 
(10,811,734  tons)  decreasing  3-7  per  cent,  the  whole  of  which  occurred  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  war. 

TONNAGE  USING  DRY  DOCKS. 

The  shipping  entering  the  dry  docks  of  the  authority  was  3,019,617  tons,  record- 
ing an  increase  of  11-85  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  values  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  (excluding  coastwise  goods)  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  six  principal  ports  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  were  as 
follows : — 

Percentage 


Decrease. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

United  Kingdom  

£  1,222,83'0,636 

£  1,403,555,065 

12-87 

London    (including  Queenborough)  . 

396,190,333 

411,792,14'9 

3.78 

Liverpool  

338,232,100 

370,779,413 

8-77 

Hull  

67,839,670 

84,604,417 

19-81 

Manchester  (including  Runcorn)  .  .  . 

52,883,507 

56,299,052 

6-07 

38,182,775 

53,569,213 

2S-72 

48,720,403 

54,756,626 

11-02 

IMPORT  GOODS  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1915,  the  authority  landed  or  received 
2,388,028  tons  of  import  goods  for  warehousing  or  for  immediate  delivery,  an  increase 
of  7-65  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  which  is  the  highest  total  so  far  recorded, 
and  is  accounted  for  by  exceptionally  heavy  landings  for  warehousing  in  consequence 
of  war  conditions. 
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The  stocks  at  the  end  of  March  in  the  warehouses  directly  controlled  by  the 
authority  were  550,132  tons,  an  increase  of  2-44  per  cent,  notwithstanding  a  decrease 
in  wood  stocks  of  86,348  tons. 

Grain  and  seed,  sugar  meat  and  wool  show  the  largest  increases,  and  the  few 
items  in  which  decreases  have  occurred  (dried  fruit,  paper  and  wood)  are  mainly 
imported  from  the  areas  affected  by  the  war. 

Stocks  have  been  abnormally  heavy  throughout  the  year,  and  particularly  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  while  deliveries  have  also  largely  exceeded  the  average, 
marking  an  increase  of  25-72  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  export  traffic  handled  on  the  dock  quays  aggregated  751,074  tons,  a  decrease 
of  72,791  tons,  or  8-83  per  cent. 

OTHER  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

War  has  affected  the  business  of  the  authority  in  many  other  directions.  Shortly 
after  its  declaration,  the  Government  departments  requisitioned  for  transport  service 
a  large  number  of  ships  regularly  engaged  in  the  mercantile  traffic,  and  made  exten- 
sive demands  for  dock  accommodation  for  the  same  purpose.  The  aggregate  tonnage 
of  these  vessels  amounted  to  670,000  tons  net  register. 

The  Government  took  over  the  port  of  Southampton  and  devoted  it  exclusively 
to  the  transport  of  troops  and  munitions,  its  commercial  traffic  being  entirely  sus- 
pended. London  accommodated  a  part  of  this  displaced  traffic  and  also  a  number  of 
vessels  destined  for  other  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  approximate  tonnage 
of  these  diverted  vessels  was: — 

Tons. 

From  continental  and  coastwise  ports  to  discharge   525,000 

From  foreign  ports,  to  load   136,000 

661,000 


In  addition,  twenty  prize  ships,  representing  32,000  tons  register,  were  accom- 
modated. 

The  Government  also  made  large  requisitions  upon  the  authority's  facilities, 
space  and  plant,  for  various  purposes,  while  large  numbers  of  dock  workers,  steve- 
dores, and  other  employees  enlisted,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  expedition  of  the  handling 
of  cargoes.  In  this  connection  it  is  stated  that  1,737  members  of  the  authority's 
staff  were  either  called  up  or  volunteered  for  service,  and  in  addition  about  340 
dock  labourers  were  specially  recruited  for  the  Army  Service  Corps. 

CONGESTION  DUE  TO  THE  WAR. 

In  consequence  of  the  Government's  demands  both  by  land  and  water,  a  serious 
diminution  of  transport  facilities  soon  took  place,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  con- 
gestion ensued.  Warehousing  accommodation  everywhere  was  filled,  and  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  dealt  with,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Govern- 
ment brought  to  London  in  a  few  weeks  100,000  tons  of  sugar  for  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  accommodation.  The  authority  met  this  by  undertaking  extensive  and 
rapid  expansion  of  storage  accommodation,  representing  an  area  of  366,500  square 
feet  at  different  docks,  incurring  an  expenditure  of  £91,000. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  THE  AUTHORITY. 

Other  special  services  rendered  to  the  Government  by  the  authority  included: 
The  secret  examination  service  on  the  river  of  all  incoming  vessels. 
The  construction  for  the  Army  Council  of  a  military  pontoon  bridge  connecting 
Tilbury  and  Gravesend. 
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The  services  of  235  men  and  22  officers  from  the  authority's  dredging*  service 
for  the  discharge  of  transports  in  France. 

The  recruiting  of  '262  stevedores  for  similar  duties  in  France. 

Assisting  in  the  recruiting  of  770  dock  labourers  for  enlistment  in  the  Army 
Service  Corps. 

The  discharge  and  storage  (free  of  expense)  of  the  large  gifts  of  foodstuffs  from 
colonial  governments  and  other  sources. 

Extensive  dredging  operations  on  the  northeast  and  south  coasts. 

Besides  making  an  allowance  to  the  wives  and  children  of  members  of  the  staff 
serving  with  the  forces,  the  authority  decided  to  grant  its  servants  a  special  war 
bonus  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 


WORKS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 


In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  which  had  to  be  encountered,  substantial 
progress  was  made  in  connection  with  the  works  and  improvements  programme,, 
embracing  extensions  and  the  creation  of  better  facilities  in  most  of  the  decks,  and 
the  completion  of  cold  storage  accommodation  at  Charterhouse  street  capable  of  stor- 
ing 78,000  carcases  of  mutton,  and  considerable  progress  in  the  new  cold  store  at  the 
Royal  Albert  dock.  The  detailed  list  of  these  operations  included  in  the  report  affords 
an  idea  of  their  wide  scope. 


FOOD  SUPPLIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  few  economic  questions  have  been  more  actively  and 
universally  discussed  than  that  of  the  food  supplies  of  the  British  Isles,  and  while  this 
country  is  certainly  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  its 
food,  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  people  have  any  approximate  idea  of  the  propor- 
tions home-grown  and  imported;  the  general  tendency  being  to  underestimate  the 
home  production. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Rew,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  whose  able  annual  report  on  the  "  Imports  and  Exports  of  Agricultural 
Produce  "  has  constituted  him  a  recognized  authority  on  such  matters — his  report  for 
1914  has  not  yet  appeared  owing  to  pressure  of  work — threw  some  interesting  light 
upon  this  feature  in  the  course  of  his  presidential  address  to  the  Agricultural  section 
of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester  early  this  month. 

Selecting  as  his  subject  "  Farming  and  Food  Supplies  in  time  of  War,"  Mr.  Rew 
drew  attention  to  the  splendid  support  given  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  increase  home  production,  and  incidentally  he 
presented  the  following  statistics  of  articles  more  or  less  produced  in  this  country, 
showing  the  respective  proportions  contributed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rest  of 
the  Empire,  and  foreign  countries,  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  1910-14: — 


STATISTICS  OF  FOODSTUFFS. 


British  Foreign 
United  Empire  Countries. 

Kingdom.  Overseas. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Wheat  

.  .    .  .  19.0 

39-3 

41.7 

.  .   .  .  57.9 

10-7 

31-4 

Poultry  

.  .    .  .  82'.7 

0-2 

17.1 

Eggs  

..    ..  67-6 

0-1 

32-3 

Butter  (including  margarine)  , 

  25-1 

13-3 

61-6 

Cheese  

.  .    .  .  19-5 

65-4 

15.1 

....  95.4 

0-0 

4.6 

Fruit  

..    ..  36.3 

8-3 

55.4 

..     ..  91.8 

1.1 

7.1 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post- 
master-General's Department,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane;  the  New  South 
Wales  Bailways,  Sydney;  the  Queensland  Railways,  Brisbane  and  the  Prahran  and 
Malvern  Tramways  Trust,  Melbourne.  These  tender  forms,  etc.,  are  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(refer  File  No.  A-1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on 
which  tho  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

COMMONWEALTH  POSTMASTER-GENERAl/s  DEPARTMENT. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  close  on 
November  4,  1915,  as  follows: — 

Schedule  No.  462 — 100  miles  tinned  copper  wire. 

462 — 400  miles  twisted  pair  wire. 
462 — 100  miles  enamelled  cable  wire. 
Tenders   addressed   to   the   Deputy   Postmaster-General,   Melbourne,    close  on 
December  7,  1915,  as  follows: — 

Schedule  No.  1272 —    6  electric  motors,  120  volts. 
1272 —    6  polarized  relays. 
1272—  25  Morse  sounders. 
"  1272—100  telephonometers. 

"  1272—    5  voltmeters. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  close  on 
December  14,  1915,  as  follows: — 

Schedule  No.  1264 — 18,670  common  battery  wall  pattern  telephones. 
Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Brisbane,  close  on  January 
5,  1915,  as  follows: — 

Schedule  No.  356 — 3,000  jointing  sleeves. 

356 — 2,500  jointing  sleeves. 

356 —  10  cwt.  hard  drawn  copper-clad  steel  wire. 
356 —      5  cwt.  hard  drawn  copper-clad  steel  wire. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  indents  recently  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales 
Railways  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales  in  London: — 

Estimated  Cost. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

No. 

24-15. 

April 

15.— 

242 

steel  channels  

240 

0 

0 

April 

15.— 

208 

steel  angles  

140 

0 

0 

April 

15.— 

96 

steel  plates  

4S 

0 

0 

April 

15.— 

110 

steel  bars  

55 

0 

0 

April 

15.— 

24 

Q  r 

0 

0 

April 

15.— 

17 

3 

0 

0 

No. 

47-15. 

August 

30.— 

30 

steel  channels  

65 

0 

0 

August 

30.— 

410 

hoop  steel  

456 

0 

0 

August 

30.— 

120 

steel  taper  split  pins  

116 

0 

0 

August 

30.— 

8 

sots  high  speed  steel  gear  rutters. 

105 

0 

0 

August 

30.— 

in 

straight  fluted  hand  reamers... 

140 

0 

0 

August 

30.— 

60 

sets  chasers  for  lathes  

7 

0 

0 

August 

30.— 

72 

sets  chasers  for  lathes  

S7 

0 

0 

August 

30.— 

2 

cast  steel  engine  wheel  centres. 

3  6 

0 

0 

No. 

53-15. 

August 

16.— 1,000 

wagon  axles  

6.000 

0 

0 
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QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS. 

Tenders  close  at  the  office  of  the  Queensland  Kailways,  Brisbane,  on  November 
16,  1915,  for:— 

1 — GO, 000  gallon  mild  steel  tank  fittings  as  per  drawings. 
An  indent  has  been  forwarded  by  the  Queensland  Eailways,  Brisbane,  'to  the 
Agent-General  for  Queensland,  London: — 

Material  required  for  the  construction  of  one  "  B  16i "  locomotive  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £1,181. 

PRAHRAN  AND  MALVERN  TRAMWAYS  TRUST. 

The  following  tenders  close  at  the  office  of  the  Prahran  and  Malvern  Tramways 
Trust,  Melbourne,  on  November  8 : — 

No.  69 — Supply  of  overhead  fittings. 

No.  TO — Supply  of  overhead  cables  and  trolley  wire. 

No  return  mail  can  reach  Australia  in  time  for  the  submission  of  tenders  for 
the  Sydney  requirements  of  the  Postmaster-General  closing  on  November  4;  for  the 
Prahran  and  Malvern  Tramways,  Melbourne,  closing  on  November  8,  and  the  Queens- 
land Railways,  Brisbane,  closing  on  November  16,  which — in  each  instance — will 
necessitate  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  to  cable  their  quotations  to  their 
representatives  or  to  responsible  merchants  or  to  manufacturers'  agents. 

In  regard  to  the  other  tenders,  the  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San 
Francisco  is  indicated  thus: — 

From  Vancouver — October  27 ;  due  Melbourne  November  20. 
From  San  Francisco — November  10;   due  Melbourne  December  8. 
From  San  Francisco — November  23;   due  Melbourne  December  14. 
From  Vancouver — November  24;  due  Brisbane  December  18. 
From  San  Francisco — December  8;   due  Brisbane  January  5. 


SHORTAGE  IN  AMERICAN  TRANS-PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company  have 
purchased  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line,  including  the  five  steamers 
Korea,  Liberia,  China,  Manchuria,  and  Mongolia,  which  have  a  total  displacement  of 
100,200  tons.  The  withdrawal  of  this  oldest  line  operating  on  the  Pacific  means  an 
acute  shortage  in  American  shipping,  with  a  resulting  congestion  of  freight,  and  is 
likely  to  precipitate  a  crisis  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Far  East  as  related  to  trans- 
pacific service.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  quotes  as  follows  from  a  despatch  of 
United  States  Consul  General  Anderson,  of  Hong  Kong,  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Washington: — 

THE  FORMER  TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE. 

"  In  ordinary  years  immediately  previous  to  the  war,  there  has  been  available 
for  trans-Pacific  transportation  of  freight  a  total  tonnage  of  at  least  936,000  tons 
actual  carrying  capacity  in  vessels  bound  from  the  Far  East  to  San  Francisco  or  to 
Puget  Sound  ports.  The  service  included  one  steamer  per  month  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  Glen  Line,  one  steamer  per  month  of  the  Hamburg-American 
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Line,  one  steamer  per  month  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  two  steamers  per  month  of 
the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  two  steamers  per  month  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  one 
sailing  each  three  weeks  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Line,  four  sailings  per 
year  each  by  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company  and  the  Dollar  Line,  and  one 
sailing  per  week  by  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  on  joint  schedule,  say,  thirteen  steamers  per  month,  or  156  per  year, 
of  which  the  Pacific  Mail  furnished  thirty-five. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

"  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  lines  operating  across  the  Pacific  included 
only  the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  one  sailing  per  month;  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  two 
sailings  per  month;  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  one  sailing  per  month;  and  all  others 
together  about  one  sailing  each  two  months,  with  the  one  sailing  per  week  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  and  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  say  nine  and  one-half  sailings  per  month,  or 
about  684,000  tons  per  year. 

"  In  spite  of  special  efforts  to  overcome  this  shortage,  freight  has  piled  up  on 
the  docks  in  oriental  ports  and  in  American  ports  as  well  until  at  times  as  much  as 
Irom  75,000  to  90,000  tons  of  freight  were  offered  in  ports  of  the  Far  East  without 
vessels  to  accept  it.  While,  with  summer  dulness,  which  has  been  greater  than  usual 
this  year  because  of  generally  depressed  trade  all  over  the  world,  this  surplus  of 
freight  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  tonnage  at  the  present  time  from  Asia  to 
America  may  be  considered  adequate  for  immediate  needs,  the  revival  of  business  in 
September  and  October  will  bring  about  another  freight  shortage  if  all  the  vessels 
now  in  service  are  kept  on  the  Pacific." 

PASSENGER  SITUATION  SERIOUS. 

The  despatch  points  out  that  the  passenger  service  presents  an  even  more  serious 
situation.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  carry  a  few 
intermediate  class  passengers  on  the  runs  to  Puget  Sound  ports,  but  their  services 
are  capable  of  little,  if  any,  expansion,  it  is  asserted.  The  chief  passenger  traffic  at 
present  has  been  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company  between  them  normally  maintaining  a  joint  schedule  of  eleven  ships, 
including  four  ships  affording  immediate  service.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the 
crisis  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamers  are  not  now  in 
f-ervice,  since  they  have  been  taken  over  during  the  war  by  the  British  Government 
and  since  also  a  considerable  traffic  by  way  of  the  United  States  between  Asia  and 
Europe  has  been  built  up  as  a  result  of  interference  with  passenger  services  between 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  by  way  of  the  Suez  canal. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES  IN  OPERATION. 

While  the  whole  position  is  dominated  by  the  necessities  of  the  war  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  temporary  state  of  affairs,  there  seems  to  be  no  shipping 
company  at  present,  which  will  make  up  the  loss  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line 
by  placing  new  ships  on  the  run  and  carrying  on  the  business  offered.  The  Japanese 
Government  last  spring  even  though  there  was  an  acute  lack  of  tonnage,  ordered  their 
lines,  all  of  which  are  subsidized,  to  load  freight  during  certain  months  of  the  year 
from  Japanese  ports  only,  thus  serving  the  industries  and  shippers  of  Japan  in  pre- 
ference to  other  exporters  in  the  Far  East.  The  demand  for  tonnage  is  fully  as  great 
now  as  it  was  in  the  spring  and  is  becoming  greater.  It  does  not  appeal  therefore 
where  extra  tonnage  for  the  trans-Pacific  run  is  to  be  obtained,  nor  arc  the  present 
services  capable  of  much  enlargement.  There  are  the  Japanse  lines,  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha,  maintaining  four  vessels;  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  operating  six,  and  the 
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Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  including  eight  vessels,  with  a  line  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 
Aside  from  these  Japanese  companies  the  Blue  Funnel  Steamship  Line,  operated  by 
A  l  t  rod  Holt  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  has  a  trans-Pacific  service  of  one  12,000  ton  vessel  a 
month  on  a  system,  which  includes  services  from  Liverpool  and  Puget  sound,  as  well 
as  to  Australia.  The  Dollar  Line  until  recently  has  been  engaging  four  other  small 
vessels  in  trans-Pacific  service.  One  of  these  ships  has  now  been  sold,  while  the  others 
have  been  transferred  from  the  run  to  the  United  States  to  the  route  between  Hong 
Kong  and  Canadian  ports.  The  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company  also  operates  on 
the  trans-Pacific  route,  the  Minnesota,  which  is  the  largest  ship  on  the  Pacific  (27,500 
tons  gross  register),  though  its  sailings  in  the  past  year  have  been  very  irregular. 
The  routing  of  this  steamer  has  now  been  changed  and  it  is  believed  in  shipping 
circles  that  its  new  service  will  be  to  Canadian  ports  only. 

JAPANESE  MAY  DISCRIMINATE. 

Mr.  Anderson  further  states:  "If,  when  the  strain  on  freight  facilities  actually 
is  realized  this  autumn,  the  Japanese  .Government  adopts  the  same  policy  with  respect 
to  Japanese  cargo  and  Japanese  products  it  adopted  the  past  spring  and  summer, 
namely,  to  confine  the  cargo  space  offerings  in  all  ships  of  Japanese  lines  to  Japanese 
ports  until  such  ports  are  fully  served,  there  will  be  no  cargo  whatever  taken  to  the 
vvest  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Hong  Kong  and  South  China  generally  from 
the  Philippines,  North  China  or  from  India  and  the  East  Indies  by  usual  tranship- 
ment at  Hong  Kong. 

EFFECT  ON  TRADE  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

"  While  the  general  situation  is  bad  enough  in  that  the  only  American  steamship 
line  operating  on  the  Pacific  has  been  driven  from  the  ocean  after  many  years  of 
service  (the  Pacific  Mail  Company  was  the  oldest  line  operating  on  the  Pacific  ocean), 
with  all  the  loss  of  prestige  to  American  trade  which  such  change  implies,  and  while 
it  is  disconcerting,  to  say  the  least,  that  business  built  up  after  long  years  of  service 
by  an  American  company  is  being  taken  by  Japanese  competitors  serving  und°r  heavy 
subsidies  from  the  Japanese  Government,  and  with  every  possiMe  assistance  in  other 
ways  from  such  Government,  the  chief  fact  to  be  considered  at  the  immediate  moment 
is  that  there  is  not  now,  and  so  far  as  may  be  seen  at  present  neither  is  there  likely  to 
be  soon,  sufficient  vessels  to  carry  American  and  other  passengers  between  Asia  and 
the  United  States,  to  carry  American  freight  to  its  Eastern  markets,  or  carry  Asiatic 
raw  materials  to  American  manufacturers,  while  postal  service  and  all  similar  facili- 
ties of  trade  depending  upon  rapid  and  regular  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Ear  East  can  but  be  irregular  and  precarious  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  the  future.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  occasion  for  recent  changes,  the  actual 
Tesult  of  such  changes  has  been  the  placing  of  American  trade  and  American  interests 
in  the  Ear  East  in  the  greatest  jeopardy." 
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TENDERS  FOR  CHINESE  RAILWAYS. 

Tenders  are  called  for  the  supply  of  the  following  steel  bridgework,  in  connection 
with  the  Canton,  Hankow  Kailway,  Hupeh-Hunan  section : — 


5  deck  girders   15  ft.  span. 

8  "    20 

18  "    30 

6  "    40 

18  through  trusses   150 

9  "  "   200 


Forms  of  tender,  with  conditions  of  contract  and  specifications,  can  be  obtained 
on  payment  of  $5  at  the  office  of  the  Director  General,  Han  Yueh-Chuan  Kailway 
Administration,  Hankow,  or  on  payment  of  an  equivalent  fee  at  the  offices  of  the 
Railways'  Consulting  Engineers  or  Representatives  in  London,  Paris,  New  York  or 
Berlin. 

Designs  are  to  be  submitted  with  each  tender,  which  must  be  on  the  official  form 
supplied,  in  sealed  covers  marked  "  Tenders  for  Steel  Bridgework,  Canton-Hankow 
Railway,  Hupeh-Hunan  Section,"  addressed  to  the  Director  General,  Han- Yueh- 
Chuan  Railway  Administration,  Hankow,  or,  if  abroad,  to  the  railways'  approved 
agent. 

No  tenders  will  be  received  after  6  p.m.  on  December  7,  1915,  when  they  will  be 
opened  in  the  presence  of  tenderers  or  their  representatives. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLISH  BUDGET. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  his  report  on  the  new  budget,  appearing  in 
Weekly  Bulletin,  No.  612,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at  London, 
writes  the  Department  to  the  effect  that  several  alterations  and  modifications  (as 
indicated  in  the  reports  of  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons)  have  already  taken 
place  in  the  passage  of  the  measure  through  the  lower  chamber.  These  changes  are 
appended  herewith,  as  they  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars,  tires  and  other 
component  parts. 

MOTOR  CARS,  MOTORCYCLES  AND  COMPONENT  PARTS. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  announced  that  motor  vehicles,  chassis, 
and  parts,  used  exclusively  for  trade  purposes,  will  be  exempt  from  duty;  and  further 
that  motor  tires,  which  were  first  understood  to  be  included  in  the  item,  are  not 
liable  to  dutj'. 

HATS  AND  PLATE  GLASS. 

The  proposed  duties  on  both  hats  and  plate  glass  have  been  withdrawn. 

CURRANTS. 

The  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  currants  has  been  found  to  be  impracticable 
owing  to  the  treaty  with  Greece  whereby  a  year's  notice  must  be  given  before  any 
alteration  in  the  existing  -duty  can  take  place. 
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TRADE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  publishes  annually  a  special  supplement  deal- 
ing with  the  resources  and  potentialities  of  the  Dominions,  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
of  the  British  Empire  as  sources  of  supply  for  foodstuffs  and  industrial  materials. 
The  subject  is  one  which  particularly  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  Canadians 
in  view  of  the  present  situation  created  by  the  war. 

From  the  analysis  of  British  trade  as  it  appeared  in  this  supplement,  only  those 
paragraphs  will  be  reproduced  which  have  direct  reference  to  Canada.  The  figures 
were  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  and  also  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
countries  concerned,  and  grouped  under  the  several  headings  give  tersely  and  practi- 
cally a  review  of  the  various  markets. 

The  previous  instalments  (in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  611  and  612)  dealt  with 
grains,  cattle  foods  and  foodstuffs  (including  fish  and  fruit),  and  the  forest  products 
of  the  Empire.    In  this  issue  minerals,  metals,  hides,  skins  and  furs  are  treated. 

GOLD. 

The  yearly  gold  production  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  about 
£94,000,000,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  are  produced  in  the  British  Empire,  namely, 
Transvaal,  £37,000,000;  Rhodesia,  £2,900,000;  West  Africa,  £1,600,000;  Australia, 
£11,000,000;  Canada,  £3,100,000;  India,  £2,300,000;  British  Guiana,  £600,000;  and 
British  Borneo,  £300,000. 

The  total  production  of  gold  in  Canada,  in  placer  and  mill  bullion  and  in  smelter 
products  in  1914,  is  estimated  at  770,374  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $15,925,044,  as  com- 
pared with  802,973  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $16,598,923,  in  1913,  showing  a  decrease  of 
$673,879  or  about  4  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  production  in  1914,  about  $5,695,508  was  derived  from  placer  and 
alluvial  mining — $6,050,690  in  bullion  from  milling  ores,  and  $4,228,846  from  matte, 
blister  copper  and  other  smelter  products,  etc. 

The  production  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  is  small  compared  with  the  other 
provinces,  but  shows  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent  in  1914. 

The  Ontario  production,  $5,546,356,  shows  an  increase  of  over  a  million  dollars 
due  to  the  extension  of  milling  facilities  in  the  Porcupine  field. 

The  production  in  British  Columbia  was  $5,277,343. 

The  Yukon  production  shows  a  falling  off  of  $721,384,  the  total  in  1914  being 
$5,125,396,  as  against  $5,846,780  in  1913. 

SILVER. 

The  imports  of  silver  ore.  including  the  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  argenti- 
ferous ores  and  metals,  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914  were  as  follows :— 


From — 

1913. 

1914. 

AuFtra7ia 

£282.227 

Other  British 

26,232 

Total 

British  possessions  

..    ..  £322,344 

£308,459 

Mexico-  

£  87.313 

111.357 

Chile  

....  94.286 

83,924 

78.000 

50.998 

Colombia .  . 

....  40,418 

5S.8S1 

Bolivia.  .   .  . 

..    ..  16,725 

22.545 

....  10,740 

Other  foreign 

..    ..  84,535 

87,165 

Total 

..    ..  £852,862 

£5S0,183 

Total 


£1,175,206 


£SSS,642 
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IMPORTS  OF  LEAD. 

The  imports  of  lead,  pig  and  sheet,  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914 
were  as  follows: — 


1913.  1914. 

From —  Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

Australia   72,252  1,308,185  68,519  1,276,791 

India   3,064  53,375  3,708  65,490 

Spain   77,596  1,424,353  92,145  1,729,718 

United  States   24,155  443,246  31,048  587,851 

Mexico   10,380  182,794  1,735  33,488 

Greece   1,767  29,556  11,111  211,224 

Belgium   4,090  78,401  7,642  153,824 

Other  countries   10,832  198,152  9,008  174,237 


Total   204,136  3,718,062  224,916  4,232,623 


In  addition  to  the  above,  28,436  tons  of  lead  ore,  value  £287,489,  were  imported 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914,  more  than  half  of  which,  viz.,  15,234  tons,  value 
£172,228,  came  from  Australia. 

In  Canada,  the  falling  off  in  price  of  silver,  amounting  to  4  cents  on  the  average 
price  for  the  year,  the  cessation  of  price  quotations  and  the  difficulties  of  marketing 
the  metal  immediately  following  the  declaration  of  war  restricted  operations  in  the 
Cobalt  camp,  causing  a  lower  production  than  might  have  been  expected  under  normal 
conditions. 

The  total  Canadian  production  in  1914  was  27,544,231  ounces,  valued  at  $15,- 
097,269,  as  against  31,845,803  ounces,  valued  at  $19,040,924,  in  1913,  a  decrease  of 
4,301,572  ounces,  or  13-5  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  of  $3,943,655,  or  20-7  per  cent  in 
total  value. 

Of  the  total  production  24,215,926  ounces,  or  88  per  cent,  is  credited  to  Ontario. 

The  smelter  production  of  lead  from  Canadian  ores  in  1914  was  36,337,765 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,627,568.  The  production  in  1913  was  37,662,703  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,754,705.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  tonnage  from  the  Yukon,  the  1914 
production  was  entirely  from  British  Columbia  ores,  and  was  almost  all  recovered  at 
the  Trail  smelter. 

The  exports  of  lead  in  ore,  etc.,  in  1914  are  reported  as  246,100  pounds,  valued 
at  $2,681,  and  of  pig  lead  510,573  pounds,  valued  at  $19,507. 

COPPER. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  copper,  unwrought,  in  bars,  ingots, 
etc.,  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914:— 


1913.  1914. 

From                                 Tons.               £  Tons.  £ 

Australia                                         21,880        1,514,533  16,483  1,011,519 

Rhodesia                                              353            24,251  1,804  99,877 

Other  British                                         56              3,827  167  8,353 


Total   British   22,289        1,542,611  18,454  1,119,749 


United  States   52,183  3,718,084  94,838  5,876,047 

Japan   8,445  600,408  5,712  361,812 

Chile   6,900  477,409  8,913  573,126 

Spain   5,950  399,977  8,920  552,833' 

Mexico   2,977  205,615  3,516  204,577 

France   1,825  123,087  1,131  72.4S8 

Belgium   1,787  116,158  1,377  S6.942 

Belgian  Congo   157  10,654  3,766  205,726 

Other  foreign   2,165  151,708  1,087  »;7.9ss 


Total  Foreign   82,389        5.S03.100  129,260  8,001,539 


Total   104,678        7,345,711  147,714  9,121,288 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  copper  regulus  and  precipitate  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914:— 

1913.  1914. 


Prom 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Cape  of  Good 

9,656 

321,520 

12,532 

363,479 

Australia.  .    .  . 

5,307 

186,588 

3,874 

124,480 

Canada. .    . . 

1,704 

57,110 

4,074 

116,648 

Rhodesia 

1  506 

64, 8  26 

541 

22  474 

Other  British, 

131 

5,'546 

31 

500 

Total 

.  .  18,304 

635,590 

21,052 

627,581 

Spain  

4,322 

190,004 

3,958 

429,141 

Mexico 

9,637 

357,765 

7,634 

262,685 

104,8'3>0 

2,057 

87,083 

23,297 

246 

7,688 

Chile  

3,003 

105,373 

1,355 

51,102 

Other  foreign. 

32,547 

6,241 

35,224 

Total 

Foreign.  .    .  . 

20,806 

813,816 

21,491 

872,923 

Total 

39,110 

1,449,406 

42,543 

1,500,504 

IMPORTS  OF  COPPER  ORE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  copper  ore  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1913  and  1914:— 


1913.  1914. 


Prom 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Cape  of  Good 
Rhodesia.  . 
India  

13,284 
4,026 
1,815 
1,<021 
351 

109,997 
122,366 
19,130 
15,3813' 
3,514 
12,322 

13,998 
11,205 
1,530 
1,104 
465 

96,465 
253,120 
19,299 
15,749 
4,469 
1,514 

Other  British, 

1,035 

117 

Total 

British..  .. 

21,532 

282,712 

28,419 

390,616 

Chile .  

Portuguese    East    Africa.  . 
Other  foreign  

39,028 
12,949 
6,451 
11 
14,294 

419,624 
90,744 
75,754 
193 

136,040 

25,3127 
1,700 
2,814 
1,925 

11,388 

273,134 
11,296 
33,852 
31,938 
97,031 

Total 

Foreign.  .    .  . 

72,733 

722,355 

43,154 

447,251 

Total 

94,265 

1,005,067 

71,573 

837,867 

Copper  mining  in  Canada  in  1914  was  marked  by  an  increased  production  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  with  a  falling  off  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  leaving 
the  net  result  as  a  very  slight  decrease.  The  copper  contained  in  matte,  blister 
copper,  etc.,  produced  in  Canadian  smelters,  together  with  the  estimated  recoveries 
or  amounts  paid  for  in  ores  exported,  amounted  in  1914  to  75,738,386  pounds,  valued 
at  $10,310,935. 
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IMPORTS  OF  IRON  ORE. 

The  imports  of  iron  ore,  not  including  manganiferous  iron  ore,  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914  were  as  follows: — 

1913.  1914. 


From  Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

Spain..   •  •  4,525,843  4,313,467  3,413,691  3,052,076 

Algeria   759,461  707,273  755,216'  658,435 

Norway    487,799  507,593  429,930  456,705 

Sweden    366,691  388,385  189,949  195,650 

Tunis..    279,071  274,957  248,522  233,466 

Greece    203,643  172,364  177,047  139,522 

France    327,234  247,027  151,812  112,266 

Russia   75,294  89,814  41,930  55,885 

Newfoundland   100,346  82,613  45,379  33,720 

Other  countries   105,223  89,895  85,779  76,736 


Total   7,230,605        6,873,388        5,539,255  5,014,461 


The  production  of  iron  ore  in  Canada  in  1914  was  244,854  short  tons,  valued  at 
$542,041,  as  compared  with  307,634  tons  in  1913. 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  Wabana  Mines,  Newfoundland,  in  1914,  by  the 
two  Canadian  companies  operating  there  were  639,430  short  tons,  of  which  422,920 
tons  were  shipped  to  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  and  216,510  tons  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  In  1913  the  shipments  were  1,605,920  short  tons,  of  which  1,048,432 
tons  were  shipped  to  Sydney,  and  557,488  tons  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

NICKEL. 

The  declaration  of  war  resulted  in  the  almost  immediate  closing  down  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  mining  and  smelting  operations  in  the  Sudbury  district,  and 
although  they  were  partially  resumed  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  output  was 
greatly  reduced.  Another  company  on  the  other  hand,  having  increased  the  c  paoity 
of  its  smelter  at  Coniston,  nearly  doubled  its  output.  Ores  from  a  third  nickel  mine 
north  of  Cobalt  were  also  reduced  in  this  smelter.  Ten  separate  properties  were 
worked  by  these  companies. 

The  nickel-copper  ore  is  reduced  in  smelters  and  converted  to  a  Bessemer  matte 
containing  from  77  to  82  per  cent  of  the  combined  metals  and  shipped  in  that  form 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  refining. 

The  total  production  of  matte  in  1914  was  46,396  tons,  valued  by  the  producers 
at  the  smelters  at  $7,189,031,  and  containing  28,895,825  pounds  of  copper  and  45,517,- 
937  pounds  of  nickel.  The  tonnage  of  ore  smelted  (part  being  previously  roasted) 
was  947,053.  The  production  in  1913  was  47,150  tons  of  matte,  containing  25,875,546 
pounds  of  copper  and  49,676,772  pounds  of  nickel,  showing  an  increase  in  1914  in 
copper  content  and  a  falling-off  in  nickel. 

ZINC. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  zinc  ore  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913 
and  1914:— 

1913.  1914. 


From  Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

Australia   16,772  83,392  78,503  411,586 

Italy   13,801  106,826  23,280  152,706 

Japan   1,190  10,020  5,191  44,380 

Russia   315  1,443'  6,436  36,737 

Germany   7,169  58,227  5,190  39,938 

Algeria   9,302  61.S21  6.929  35,662 

Other  countries                     ..  16,121  95.899  18,722  $6,994 


Total   64,670  417,628  144,251  817.003 
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The  imports  of  crude  zinc,  in  cakes,  in  1913  and  1914  were: — 


1913.  1914. 

From  Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

Canada   962  18,514  1,319  25,526 

Australia   186  3,084  216  3,783 

New  Zealand   81  1,496  98  1,980 

United  States   4,670  116,292  3'5,068  939,199 

Germany   64,179  1,503,023  33,491  730,441 

Belgium   53,500  1,291,011  27,3121  615,538 

Netherlands   13,301  320,091  12,189  284,691 

Other  countries   8,125  197,167  6,166  148^649 


Total   145,004        3,450,678  115,859  2,749,807 


The  production  of  spelter  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  practically  con- 
fined to  the  Broken  Hill  district  of  New  South  Wales,  where  zinc  blende  forms  one 
of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  enormous  deposits  of  sulphide  ores.  The  quantity  of 
zinc  concentrates  -produced  in  New  South  Wales  in  1913  was  rather  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  viz.,  506,661  tons,  as  compared  with  520,518  tons. 

MOLYBDENUM. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  exceptionally  large  demand  for  "  steel-hardeners." 
Two  of  the  chief  metals  employed  for  this  purpose  are  molybdenum  .and  tungsten. 
The  great  demand  for  the  so-called  "  special  steels  "  has  increased  the  demand  not  only 
for  tungsten  but  also  for  molybdenum  and  molybdenite  ore,  containing  90  per  cent 
molybdenum  sulphide,  is  quoted  at  £5  15s.  per  unit 'per  cent,  or  £517  10s.  per  ton  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  widespread  use  of  molybdenum  has  hitherto  been  hindered  by  the 
irregularity  in  the  supplies  of  ore  arid  the  consequent  high  cost.  The  principal  hind- 
rance to  the  exploitation  of  known  deposits  has  been  the  lack  of  satisfactory  methods 
for  concentration.  A  standard  ore  should  contain  a  minimum  of  85  per  cent  of  molyb- 
denite (molybdenum  sulphide).  American  buyers  are  stated  to  require  concentrates 
containing  90  to  95  per  cent  of  molybdenite.  The  presence  of  copper,  arsenic,  bis- 
muth or  tungsten  reduces  the  price  of  the  ore. 

The  addition  of  molybdenum  to  steel  increases  the  hardness,  toughness  and  elon- 
gation of  the  metal.  Molybdenum  high-speed  steel,  as  used  for  machine  tools,  contains 
8  to  10  per  cent  of  molybdenum,  is  extremely  hard  and  will  retain  its  cutting  proper- 
ties even  when  raised  to  a  high  temperature. 

The  compounds  of  the  metal  are  also  used  in  scientific  work,  and  as  pigments  in 
various  arts  and  industries.  The  ammonium  salt  of  molybdic  .acid  is  largely  used  in 
steel  works  and  other  laboratories  as  a  re-agent  for  the  estimation  of  phosphorus  in 
steel,  soils,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  molybdenum  are  consumed  in  this  way.  Molyb- 
denum compounds  are  also  used  for  the  production  of  a  yellow  colour  on  porcelain. 

The  only  molybdenum  ore  of  importance  is  molybdenite,  MoS2.  It  is  widely, 
though  usually  sparingly,  distributed,  and  is  known  to  occur  in  the  following  coun- 
tries of  the  British  Empire:  England,  Scotland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  South  Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  also  found  in-  the  following  foreign  coun- 
tries: Austria,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  Mexico. 

MOLYBDENITE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

During  1913  more  than  half  the  world's  production  of  molybdenite  ore  came  from 
Australia. 

The  production  of  molybdenite  in  Queensland  began  in  1900  and  gradually  rose 
to  100  tons  in  1906,  from  which  figure  the  annual  output  varied  little  during  the 
following  six  years;  the  production  in  1912  being  102  tons,  valued  at  £17.349.  In  1913 
the  output  fell  to  66  tons,  valued  at  £19,001.    The  tungsten  mines  at  Wolfram  are  the 
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chief  source  of  Queensland's  output.  With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  molybdenite 
production  in  Queensland,  the  annual  report  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  Mines  for 
1913  states  that  continued  production  may  be  expected  from  Wolfram,  with  increas- 
ing amounts  from  Bamford,  Kangaroo  Hills,  and  the  Mackay  hinterland,  while  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  molybdenite-bearing  veins  of  the  Maryborough  and  Brisbane 
back  country  may  yet  become  productive. 

Most  of  the  molybdenite  produced  in  New  South  Wales  is  obtained  from  the 
Whipstick  mines,  in  the  Pambula  division,  from  which  73  tons  of  ore,  valued  at 
£6,400,  were  raised  in  1913.  The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1913 
states  that  the  total  quantity  of  molybdenite  exported  in  1913  was  78  tons  16  cwt., 
valued  at  £6,802,  as  compared  with  56  tons  11  cwt.,  valued  at  £3,706,  in  1912.  In  the 
Deepwater  division,  the  Bow  Creek  molybdenite  mines  raised  70  tons  of  crude  ore, 
valued  at  £1,000,  whilst  at  Kingsgate,  in  the  Glen  Innes  division,  a  vigorous  policy 
of  development  was  pursued  during  the  year.  A  discovery  of  molybdenite,  associated 
with  other  minerals,  was  made  in  the  parish  of  Wunglebong  in  the  Tenterfield  divi- 
sion, and  the  indications  are  said  to  be  promising. 

Molybdenite  has  also  been  found  in  South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. 

An  occurrence  of  molybdenite  was  recorded  in  New  Zealand  in  1905  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Paparos  Range,  near  Greymouth,  but  the  deposit  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  worked  hitherto. 

CANADIAN  MOLYBDENITE. 

There  are  numerous  occurrences  of  molybdenite  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
but  there  has  been  very  little  production  of  the  mineral.  In  1913  there  was  some 
prospecting  activity  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  British  Columbia.  It  is  reported  that  a 
mine  in  British  Columbia  despatched  a  carload  of  high-grade  material  for  milling  in 
Denver,  and  that  a  small  trial  shipment  of  the  Ontario  ore  was  made  to  England. 

OTHER  SOURCES. 

Specimens  of  minerals  from  an  abandoned  copper  mine  at  Virgin  Gorda,  Virgin 
Islands,  were  examined  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in  1907  and  found  to  contain  molyb- 
denite and  molybdenum  oxide.  One  sample  represented  material  which  would  be 
worth  concentrating  if  large  supplies  of  the  ore  were  available  for  treatment. 

Deposits  of  molybdenite  occur  in  Ceylon  at  Hettimula,  four  miles  south  of 
Kegalla.  A  sample  examined  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in  1906  consisted  principally 
of  molybdenite,  and  contained  nearly  51  per  cent  of  molybdenum,  but  according  to  the 
Progress  Report  of  the  Ceylon  Mineral  Survey  the  molybdenite-bearing  pegmatite 
deposit  was  neither  extensive  nor  rich  in  the  mineral. 

In  the  Federated  Malay  States  molybdenite  was  observed  by  the  Government 
Geologist  in  1905  in  a  granite  quarry  near  Bukit  Panjang. 

There  is  no  record  of  molybdenite  having  been  worked  in  India.  It  has  been 
observed  in  small  quantity  in  the  Patra  river,  near  Mahabagh,  and  the  Baraga  n  da 
copper  mine  at  Urmi,  near  Dumri,  TTuzaribagh  district,  Bengal;  in  parts  of  Chota 
Nagpur;  in  Rajputana  and  Mandaoria,  near  Kishangarh;  and  in  Burma  on  the  road 
from  Tavoy  to  Myitta.  Molybdenite  also  occurs  disseminated  through  the  Travancore 
pyrrhotites  and  might  possibly  be  worth  separating  from  the  ores,  should  these  ever 
be  worked  for  copper  and  nickel. 

Outcrops  showing  molybdenite  ore  occur  at  Impendhle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maho- 
toya  Range,  Illatimba.  river,  Natal.  A  sample  of  ore  from  the  P>u>chwldt  district, 
Transvaal,  examined  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in  1906,  contained  molybdenite.  Wul- 
fenite,  a  molybdate  of  lead,  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  Transvaal  silver 
mines,  Leysdorp  district.  It  is  considered  Likely  that  molybdenite  may  occur  in  the 
vicinity. 
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In  the  British  Isles  molybdenite  has  been  met  with  in  the  Cornish  copper  and  tin 
mines,  but  usually  not  in  paying  quantities.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  worked  in 
I  nvernosshire.  It  occurs  at  the  Mount  Sorrel  quarries  of  Charnwood  Forest,  Leices- 
tershire, and  is  said  to  have  been  raised  at  Calbeck  Fell,  in  Cumberland. 

IMPORTS  OF  ASBESTOS. 

The  imports  of  asbestos,  raw,  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914  were  as 
follows : — 


1913. 

1914. 

From 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

15'0,773 

73,961 

202,258 

92,147 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

11,327 

8,455 

16,648 

18,877 

Natal  

89 

93 

1,419 

1,884 

Other  British.  .    .  ■  

3>53 

272 

1,027 

791 

Total    British   .  .  . 

162,542 

82,781 

221,352 

113,699 

Russda  

31,598 

44,993 

2'5,057 

28,782 

7,001 

8,3>91 

5,294 

9,074 

United  States  

22,129 

5,671 

32,144 

16,583 

Portuguese  East  Africa.  .  . 

3,856 

4,063 

5,869 

5,845 

Other  foreign  

4,919 

5,064 

4,569 

7,027 

Total  foreign .  . 

69,503 

68,182 

72,933 

67,311 

Total  

232,045 

150,963 

294,285 

181,010 

The  total  output  of  asbestos  in  Canada  in  1914  was  107,668  tons,  as  against 
132,564  tons  in  1913,  a  falling-off  of  24,896  tons,  or  18-7  per  cent.  Notwithstanding 
this  decrease  the  output  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  preceding  year.  The  sales 
and  shipments  of  asbestos  during  1914  were  96,542  tons,  valued  at  $2,892,266,  or  an 
average  of  $29.96  per  ton,  as  against  sales  in  1913  of  136,951  tons,  valued  at  $3,830,- 
909,  or  an  average  of  $27.97  per  ton.  The  1914  sales  were  exceeded  during  each  of 
the  previous  three  years.  Stocks  on  hand  at  December  31,  1914,  were  31,171  tons,  as 
compared  with  stocks  of  20,787  tons  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  exports  of 
asbestos  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915,  were  74,904  tons,  value 
$2,227,387. 

COAL. 

Canada's  total  production  of  coal  in  1914  was  13,594,984  short  tons,  valued  at 
$33,433,108,  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year's  output. 
Nova  Scotia  produced  7,338,000  tons,  British  Columbia  2,238.000  tons,  and  Alberta 
3,668,000  tons. 

MICA. 

The  imports  of  mica  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914  were  as  follows: — 


From — 

Other  British 

1913. 

Cwt. 
40,178 
1,383 
316 

£ 

148,861 

8,957 
1,974 

1914. 

Cwt. 
24,509 
1,225 
340 

£ 

94,601 
7,611 
1,189 

Total 

British    .  . 

41,877 

154,792 

26,074 

103,401 

United  States. 
Other  foreign. 

976 
889 
1,286 

3,442 
1,024 
2,926 

621 
1,845 
489 

2,922 
2,547 
6,359 

Total 

foreign    .  . 

3,151 

7,392 

2,955 

11,828 

Total . 

45,028 

162,184 

29,029 

115,229 

The  uses  of  mica  for  industrial  purposes  depends  on  its  transparency,  its  freedom 
from  liability  to  injury  by  heat  or  shock,  and  its  resistance  to  the  passage  of  heat  and 
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electricity.  The  most  important  uses  of  mica  and  those  which  absorb  the  greater 
part  of  the  supply  depend  upon  its  high  electrical  resistance,  combined  with  flexibility, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  but  little  affected  by  sudden  exposure  to  high  temperatures. 
It  is  especially  used  between  commutator  segments  in  dynamos,  alternators  and  trans- 
formers. Thin  plates  of  mica  are  also  built  up  with  an  insulating  cement  such  as 
shellac  to  form  non-conducting  sheets,  on  a  foundation  of  calico  or  paper.  The 
material  thus  produced  is  known  as  micanite.  Powdered  mica  has  been  used  in  com- 
bination with  graphite  and  grease  as  a  lubricant.  Another  application  is  its  use  in 
place  of  kieselguhr  as  an  absorbent  of  nitro-glycerine. 

The  exports  of  mica  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915,  were 
852,752  pounds,  value  $217,800. 

PLUMBAGO. 

The  imports  of  plumbago,  or  graphite,  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914 
were  as  follows: — 


1913.  1914. 

From  Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

Ceylon   5,988  163,113  2,623  57,086 

Canada   57  1,200  167  2,912 

Madagascar   4,035  92,379  4,403  94,595 

Japan   3,861  26,919  4,167  29,178 

Other   countries   6,733  59,234  3,469  30,855 


Total   20,674  342,845  14,829  214,626 


The  export  of  plumbago  from  Ceylon  in  1914  was  only  about  half  the  quantity 
exported  in  1913,  which  itself  showed  an  appreciable  falling  off  as  compared  with 
previous  years.  The  war  must  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  this,  but  a  general 
depression  in  trade  was  also  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  exports  earlier  in  the 
year.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  Madagascar  plumbago  was  a  serious  com- 
petitor of  the  Ceylon  product.  The  Ceylon  exports  in  1914  were  286,021  cwt.,  as 
against  575,944  cwt.  in  1913. 

IMPORTS  OF  SEAL  SKINS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  seal  skins,  undressed,  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914:—  1 

1913.  1914. 


From  Number.  £  Number.  £ 

Newfoundland   119,108  35,791  112,628  35,793 

Canada..   2,911  3,703  255  455 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   24,190  15,451  4,957  3,446 

Other  British   161  206  1,298  1,412 


Total  British   146,370  55,151  119,138  41,106 


United  States   109  170  2,213  7,742 

Russia   73,823  24,368  3,599  1,037 

Norway   43,262  16,484  40,168  13,484 

Uruguay   1.176  2,552  1,764  3,304 

Chile   852  1.271  536  690 

Other  foreign   3.387  4,319  14,703  2,558 


Total  foreign   122,609  49,164  60.6S3  L's.xi;, 


Total   268,979  104,315  179,821  69.921 


In  addition,  1,313  seal  skins,  dressed,  valued  at  £G,12i\  were  imported  in  I.  oft 
compared  with  2,778,  valued  at  J:13,S7S,  in  1913. 
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SKINS  AND  FURS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  skins  and  furs  unenumerated,  undressed, 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914:— 


1913.  1914. 

From —  Number.  £  Number.  £ 

Australia   3,515,946  432,897  904,165  77,139 

Canada   1,844,563  468,679  814,059  198,386 

Newfoundland   112,813  99,306  10,812  5,352 

Aden   395,220  13,023  184,466  7,171 

Other  British   91,360  26,814  92,942  23,342 


Total  British   5,959,902        1,040,719        2,006,444  311,390 


10,890,164 

2,171,567 

13,028,323 

1,937,688 

Germany  

.  .  1,825,090 

392,651 

813,644 

109,152 

83,382 

36,654 

19,608 

11,180 

325,390 

32,624 

258,656 

34,012 

Other  foreign  

1,793,807 

135,656 

581,644 

46,190 

Total  foreign   .  . 
Total  

.  .  14,617,833 

2,769,152 

14,701,875 

2,138,222 

..  20,577,735 

3,809,871 

16,708,319 

2,449,612 

The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915, 
amounted  in  value  to  $7,434,210. 

The  exports  of  furs,  undressed,  from  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March,  1915, 
amounted  in  value  to  $2,726,961. 


WHALE  OIL,  ETC. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  fish  oil,  viz.,  train,  blubber,  sperm  or 
head  matter,  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1914: — 


1913.  1914. 


From 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

8,500 

174,775 

5,733 

122,354 

'5,285 

116,050 

3,452 

7,239 

Natal  

5,594 

108,422 

2,987 

61,957 

6,115 

156,671 

4,012 

93,602 

3,713 

"  71,779 

747 

15,250 

Other  British  

879 

17,590 

669 

13,586 

Total  British  

30,086 

645,287 

17,609 

379,139 

5,664 

128,974 

6,717 

181,535 

Iceland  and  Greenland.  .    .  . 

1,258 

26,813 

49 

1,158 

■5,055 

93,446 

6,594 

131,653 

Chile  

2,101 

43,461 

1,960 

38,770 

United  States  

1,552 

27,480 

1,676 

33,951 

1,908 

41,251 

999 

21,944 

Portuguese  West  Africa.  .   .  . 

5,442 

120,412 

2,262 

48,294 

3,951 

82,680 

Northern   Whale   Fisheries.  . 

798 

15,516 

1,167 

23,189 

Southern   Whale   Fisheries.  . 

8,509 

182,298 

10,692 

222,576 

4,562 

90,798 

2,812 

57,191 

Total  foreign .  . 

40,800 

863,129 

34,928 

760,261 

Total  

70,886 

1,508,416 

52,537 

1,139,400 

Wihale  oil  is  no  longer  so  important  a  product  as  in  former  times,  when  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  oils  used  for  illuminating  purposes.  But  the  recent  advance 
in  the  price  of  oils  and  improved  methods  of  dealing  with  the  whales,  by  which  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  carcase  is  utilized,  have  led  to  a  remarkable  development  in 
the  whaling  industry  during  the  last  few  years.  The  chief  products  obtained  from 
the  whale  are  whalebone,  or  baleen,  and  whale  oil.  Whale  meat  meal  may  be  made 
from  fresh  whale  flesh  and  is  a  most  nutritious  and  wholesome  food.  Whale  guano  is 
a  valuable  manure. 
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Whale  oil  is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  but  the  development  of 
the  new  process  of  hardening  oils  by  hydrogenation,  by  means  of  which  they  are  con- 
verted into  solid  fats,  will  lead  to  new  uses  for  this  and  other  oils. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  seas  the  principal  localities  where  whaling  is 
carried  on  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Faroes,  Iceland  and  the  coast  of  Norway, 
off  Shetland  and  the  Hebrides,  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  Newfoundland 
coast.  In  the  North  Pacific  the  whaling  industry  is  being  pursued  off  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia  and  the  islands  of  Alaska.  In  the  Japanese  whaling  industry  the 
greater  part  of  the  carcase  is  used  for  human  food. 


SUPPLIES  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  NAVAL  DOCKYARD. 

From  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Department  now  intimates  that  delivery  of  the  machine  tools,,  in  connection  with 
the  Commonwealth  Naval  Dockyard  Power  Plant  Equipment  for  Cockatoo  Dock, 
Sydney  (to  which  reference  was  made  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  602  and  608)  will  be 
required  to  be  made  free  on  wharf,  Cockatoo  Island  (that  is  Sydney  Harbour). 
Canadian  firms  tendering  should  make  note  of  the  above. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  September  22,  1915: — 

Cheese — 


Bristol   77/  81/  per  cwi. 

Liverpool   . .  7H/  81  6  .. 

London   76/  78/ 

Glasgow     ....  82/  88/ 

Butter— None  reported. 
Bacon  (side*) — 

Bristol   82/  00/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   8(5/  95  > 

London   00/  95/ 

Glasgow    03/  95/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol  

Liverpool     80/  00/    per  cwt. 

London  

Glasgow     82/  m 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   70/  84/    per  cwl. 

Liverpool   7<»/  85/ 

London       80/  88 ' 

Glasgow   - 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  September  25,  1915,  together  with  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


Animals,  living  :— 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat  :— 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton  do   < 

Pork  do   ii 

Meat,  unenumerated— Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat : — 

Bacon   h 

Beef   ,. 

Hams   ii 

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — Salted   n 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 

canned). .    .   -   n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes  : — 

Butter..   H 

Margarine     h 

Cheese   tl 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   n 

ii     Cream   n 

ii     Condensed       H 

Preserved,  other  kinds   

Eggs   Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   £ 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)   Cwts. 

Lard      n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour  :— 

Wheat   .'      

Wheat  meal  and  flour  : .    >> 

Ba»  ley  i 

Oats   

Peas   ii 

Beans       .  H 

Maize  or  Indian  c  orn   n 


Fruit,  raw  : — 
Apples. . . 
Pears .... 

Hay  

Hops  


1  01 1 

36 

14 

28,618 
23,318 
23,507 
14,127 

131,153 
78,230 
1,077 
7,138 

94.381 
42 

14.1)73 
0,474 
2,176 

98,910 
443 

33,886 
3,177 
705 

58,786 

45,025 

51,030 
S3, 438 
61,348 

83,937 
38,025 
53,807 

113 
25,570 

534 
208,188 

747 

848 
18,422 
19,540 

81 
44,995 
135 
247,584 
432 
25 
10,421 
41,090 

2,086,700 
129,000 
393,700 
82,600 
9,770 
131,110 
840,800 


23,592 
11,156 

263 
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JAPANESE  EFFORTS  TO  CAPTURE  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA. 

Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  595  and  608  published  articles  on  the  subject  of  Japanese 
Trade  and  the  Australian  Market.  These  resulted  from  the  visit  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Brown,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  the  head  of  a  large  Australian  firm  which  prior 
to  the  war  did  a  large  business  in  German  specialities.  This  gentleman  visited  Japan 
at  the  instance  of  the  Government  of  that  country  to  promote  Japo-Australian 
trade.  On  leaving  the  Orient  Mr.  Brown  submitted  a  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  on  the  probable  openings  in  Australia  for 
Japanese  export  trade.  As  his  findings  would  also  seem  to  indicate  a  possible  market 
in  Australia  for  certain  Canadian  manufactures,  a  resume  of  their  more  important 
features  is  appended  herewith: — 

ALUMINIUM  GOODS. 

Japanese  aluminium  goods  are  not  inferior  to  German  goods  either  in  quality  or 
finish,  and  can  successfully  compete  with  them.  The  only  point  the  Japanese  manu- 
facturers should  study  is  what  designs  and  sizes  may  be  the  best  in  demand  on  the 
Australian  market.  If  the  price  be  reasonable,  these  would  undoubtedly  attract  atten- 
tion in  the  Australian  market. 

GLASS  BOTTLES. 

The  demand  for  glass  bottles  for  chemical  purposes,  for  toilet  waters  and  for 
beverages  is  in  very  great  demand  in  Australia.  The  following  are  the  values  of  latest 
imports  from  Germany  and  Japan. 

Flasks  and    Bottles  of  over 
Bottles.  5  Grams. 

Germany   £44,063  £70,251 

Japan   6,337  989 

That  there  is  such  a  big  demand  for  flasks  and  glass  bottles  in  Australia  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  consideration  by  Japanese  manufacturers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Japanese  flasks  for  chemical  purpose  are  not  exact  in  size  and  cannot  be  made  use  of 
unless  this  defect  is  removed.  Quite  recently  a  consignment  from  Japan  of  flasks 
without  this  flaw  found  a  good  sale  in  the  Australian  market. 

COPPER. 

The  Australian  market  is  now  open  for  copper  goods  (including  plates,  wire  nails, 
bars  and  rods,  and  tubes  and  pipes).  The  condition  of  sate  depends  upon  the  quality 
and  finish.  Hitherto,  most  of  the  copper  goods  have  been  imported  from  England, 
and  a  small  portion  of  plates  and  nails  from  Belgium.  Now  that  the  supply  from 
Europe  is  stopped,  it  is  the  best  opportunity  for  Japanese  manufacturers  to  introduce 
the  goods  to  Australia. 

ELECTRIC  GOODS. 

Efforts  should  l>o  made  to  open  a  Hold  for  Japan's  eleetrie  goods  as  they  arc  of  an 
excellent  make.  Electricity  being  in  use  in  every  part  of  Japan,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  this  industry  should  have  made  great  progress.  From  my  inspection  of  various 
factories  making  these  goods,  I  am  convinced  that  they  compare  with  the  best  in  any 
foreign  country  in  every  respect,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  General 
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Electric  company  of  America  are  carrying  on  manufacturing  jointly  in  a  Japanese 
factory.  An  expert  engineer  of  that  factory  stated  to  me  that  Japanese  electrical 
machinery  and  goods  are  excellently  made,  as  are  many  articles  of  Japanese  production, 
and  are  well  worth  export  to  Australia. 

fish. 

I  inspected  a  factory  belonging  to  the  Tinned  Fish  Experimental  House  in 
Nagasaki,  and  have  eaten  the  tinned  fish  turned  out  at  that  factory,  and  it  tasted  quite 
good.  If  the  quality  is  not  subject  to  change,  sardines  in  oil,  and  tomato  sauce  should 
be  in  good  demand  in  Australia.  In  exporting  tinned  goods  to  Australia,  however,  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  art  of  tinning,  because  there  is  a  stringent  pure-food  law  in 
Australia,  and  no  oil  or  fish  of  damaged  quality  is  allowed  to  be  landed  or  shipped. 
All  condemned  goods  are  confiscated  and  destroyed  by  the  authorities.  Therefore,  if 
inferior  goods  are  shipped,  the  shippers  will  suffer  total  loss.  But  if  due  precaution  is 
taken  and  examination  of  the  goods  made  before  exporting,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  meet  the  demands  in  Australia.  The  Nagasaki  products  above  men- 
tioned invite  confidence  in  their  appearance  and  their  labelling  is  quite  artistic  and 
attractive. 

FURNITURE. 

The  export  of  Japan-made  household  furniture  to  Australia  is  considered  to  be 
impossible  except  in  a  few  cases  because  of  the  high  rate  of  import  duty  and  freight; 
the  freight  and  duty,  on  chairs  is  practically  prohibitive.  The  lowest  import  duty  on 
bent-wood  chairs  is  4  shillings  a  piece,  and  rattan  chairs  7s.  6d.  a  piece. 

GLASS-WARES. 

These  include  household  glass  wares,  bottles,  lamps  and  lamp  chimneys.  The 
tumblers  which  were  exported  to  Australia  last  year  were  evidently  unsatisfactory  as 
they  were  very  bad  in  quality  and  passed  no  examination  before  export.  As  a  charge 
of  65  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  is  generally  required  in  the  import  of  these  goods,  the 
importers  suffer  considerable  loss  if  the  goods  supplied  are  of  bad  quality.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  Japan  can  produce  any  kind  of  goods  in  excellent  condition.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  enforce  a  close  inspection  of  the  goods  for  export  so  that  the  quality 
of  the  goods  may  be  guaranteed.  As  most  of  the  Japanese  factories  are  on  a  small 
scale,  it  is  necessary  that  a  trained  public  inspector  be  appointed  so  that  all  manufac- 
turers may  learn  the  standard  quality  for  goods. 

FELT  HATS  (SOFT  AND  HARD) . 

The  import  duty  on  these  goods  in  Australia  ranges  from  20  shillings  per  dozen 
to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Japan-made  hats  are  of  good  quality,  but  it  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained  by  trial  sales  whether  they  will  suit  the  demand  in  Australia  or  not,  for 
the  import  duty,  being  very  high,  is  expected  to  affect  the  sale. 

KNITTED  GOODS  AND  TISSUES. 

It  is  now  a  good  opportunity  to  open  a  field  for  these,  but  the  point  is  that  the 
goods  must  suit  the  taste  of  Australians.  Cotton,  silk,  woollen,  knitted  underwears, 
and  merino,  cashmere,  and  silk  knitted  stockings  are  in  great  demand.  These  have  in 
the  past  been  imported  from  Germany,  especially  a  great  amount  of  cotton  stockings. 
But  the  supply  from  Europe  now  being  stopped,  the  Australian  market  is  open  to 
Japanese  manufacturers. 
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SAFETY  MATCHES. 

IS'o  Japanese  matches  have  in  the  past  been  satisfactory  on  the  Australian  market, 
and  the  demand  for  matches  there  has  been  met  chiefly  by  England,  Sweden  and 
Germany.  Of  the  total  import  of  £105,000  a  year,  Japanese  matches  have  occupied 
only  £299.  If  Japanese  manufacturers  are  willing  to  export  superior  goods,  now  is 
the  time  to  start  business. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Japan-made  pianos  and  violins  are  of  a  fine  make,  and  Japanese  makers  have 
now  a  line  chance  to  replace  German  instruments  in  Australia.  Should  efforts  be 
made  to  introduce  them  to  Australia,  Japanese  factories  can  easily  double  their  out- 
put. The  import  of  pianos  to  Australia  from  Germany  has  amounted  to  £275,326  a 
year. 

paints. 

Japanese  paints  are  excellent  both  in  colour  and  quality,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
with  certainty  whether  they  will  find  a  good  sale  in  Australia.  The  import  duty  is 
6  shillings  per  case  of  over  15  pounds  each,  and  9  shillings  per  case  of  less  than  14 
pounds  each,  or  25  ad  valorem. 

Australia  imported  paints  (mainly  from  England)  in  1913  to  the  amount  of 
£350,000.  There  was  an  import  of  £31,000  from  America,  but  this  was  of  a  particular 
variety. 

POTTERY  GOODS. 

Australia  is  now  open  as  a  great  market  for  Japanese  pottery  goods.  In  inspect- 
ing various  factories,  I  observed  that  if  more  efforts  be  made  in  the  production  on  a 
scientific  basis  and  the  products  would  be  no  way  inferior  in  quality  to  the  German 
goods  and  could  cope  with  them  successfully  in  point  of  price.  There  is  yet  room  for 
improvement,  and  once  these  improvements  are  accomplished,  Japan  should  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  list  in  the  pottery  trade  with  Australia.  The  import  of  pottery  from 
Germany  was  formerly  about  £80,000  a  year,  while  that  from  Japan  was  only  £9,700. 
The  pottery  industry  seems  to  be  suited  to  Japan,  and  if  some  improvements  be  made 
in  the  labour  system,  Japan's  success  is  beyond  doubt.  Porcelain  goods  are  especially 
good  in  quality,  but  somewhat  dearer  than  the  British  goods  which  have  been  supplied 
to  Australia. 

DRUGS. 

The  Australian  market  evinces  a  keen  demand  for  them  as  the  supply  from  Ger- 
many has  now  been  stopped.  But  unfortunately  the  Japanese  drugs  are  not  con- 
sidered as  reliable  as  German  drugs.  Therefore  if  the  Japanese  exporters  desire  to 
win  the  confidence  of  Australian  buyers,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  specify  exactly 
the  contents  of  the  drugs.  Great  efforts  must  be  made  before  Japanese  drugs  can  be 
in  regular  demand  in  Australia.  At  present  Japanese  drugs  win  no  confidence  in 
that  market. 

I  have  inspected  several  factories  for  these  goods,  but  I  cannot  express  satis- 
faction with  the  workmanship.  The  sizes  of  the  wares  are  generally  good,  but  there 
is  yet  room  for  improvements  in  the  manner  of  enamelling.  No  imperfect  enamel- 
ling can  be  sold  in  Australia,  nor  can  fragile  wares.  Some  wares  are  too  lighl  and 
enamel  is  broken  off,  while  others  soon  become  defective  from  rough  handling.  But 
if  the  quality  is  good  and  the  price  moderate),  a  big  demand  lies  before  Japanese 
manufacturers. 
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ENAMELLED  IRONWARE. 
PAPERS. 

Printing  papers,  including  those  for  newspapers,  imported  into  Australia  in  1913 
amounted  to  about  £1,000,000,  wrapping  papers  for  apples  £9,000,  blotting  paper 
£15,000,  and  toilet  and  other  papers  £1,000,000.  Such  being  the  case,  some  of  the 
Japanese  papers  can  find  room  in  the  Australian  market.  The  hand-made  Japanese 
papers  peculiar  to  certain  Japanese  paper  industries  can  find  a  ready  sale  if  properly- 
advertised.  Book  printing  papers,  ornamental  papers  and  board  papers  are  also  in 
demand.  None  of  the  special  Japanese  papers  are  known  to  the  Australian  paper 
mills. 

ROPE. 

Rope  for  use  in  ships,  in  retail  shops,  for  making  brushes  and  for  caulking  in 
demand  in  Australia  are  all  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Japanese  rope  makers 
should  send  samples.    It  is  possible  that  ropes  for  making  nets  will  be  in  demand. 

RUBBER  GOODS. 

Australia  imported  last  year  £658,000  of  rubber  goods,  of  which  £203,000  was 
from  Germany.  Now  a  fine  chance  is  open  to  the  Japanese  manufacturers.  Rubber 
goods  for  surgical  use  are  especially  in  great  demand.  It  must  be  advised,  however, 
that  the  climatic  condition  in  Australia  is  unsuited  to  the  use  of  rubber  goods,  except 
of  the  purest  quality.  Tires  for  motor  cars  and  bicycles  are  also  expected  to  find  a 
good  sale.    They  have  up  to  now  mostly  been  supplied  from  Germany. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  MANURES. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  these  now  in  Australia;  Germany  has  hitherto 
supplied  25  per  cent  of  the  demand  in  Australia.  As  the  result  of  the  suspension  of 
the  German  supply,  a  chance  to  fill  the  shortage  is  now  open  for  Japanese  merchants. 
Japan  has  already  proved  successful  in  the  fertilizer  trade  with  Australia,  and  the 
■present  is  a  good  time  to  double  the  Japanese  export. 

TOYS. 

Now  is  a  fine  chance  to  introduce  Japanese  toys  to  Australia.  In  the  past  prac- 
tically all  the  toy  demand  there  has  been  supplied  from  Germany,  the  annual  amount 
being  about  £100,000.  Toys  are  indispensable  in  the  Christmas  season.  Japan  used 
to  export  small  toys,  but  the  demand  is  rather  for  larger  sizes  costing  from  half-a- 
crown  to  36s.  f.o.b.  per  dozen.  This  gives  a  wide  margin  to  Japanese  makers.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  trade  in  dolls.  Some  Japanese  dolls  are  quite  good,  but  the  dolls 
having  black  hair  and  eyes  do  not  appeal  to  white  children,  not  having  the  com- 
plexion of  their  own  race.  The  head  of  the  dolls  should  be  made  of  pulp,  pottery,  or 
celluloid.  I  have  left  on  exhibit  in  the  Comfercial  Museum  samples  of  dolls  which 
find  a  good  sale. 
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TRADE  TABLES  IN  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Several  tables  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Canadian  export  trade  are 
published  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for 
June,  which  has  just  been  issued  and  which  will  be  supplied  to  applicants  without 
charge.  Among  the  tables  appearing  in  the  May  Monthly  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
the  following: — 

TRADE  OF  ST.  VINCENT,  1913. 

Special  statistical  tables  respecting  the  trade  of  St.  Vincent  will  be  found  on 
pages  693  to  697  of  Monthly  Report  for  June,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
total  trade  for  the  year  1913  was  a  trifle  less  than  for  1912,  but  greater  than  for  any 
earlier  year.  The  imports  in  1913  were  less  than  for  the  year  1912,  but  greater  than 
for  the  years  1909,  1910  or  1911 ;  whilst  the  exports  in  1913  were  greater  than  for  the 
years  1909,  1910  or  1912,  but  less  than  for  the  year  1911.  Of  the  imports  into  St. 
Vincent  in  1913,  75  per  cent  of  the  total  wa.s  received  from  British  countries  whilst 
97  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  for  the  same  period,  was  sent  to  the  British  Empire. 

During  the  year  1913  the  imports  were  valued  at  $59'3,045,  a  decrease  of  $30,414 
compared  with  1912.  From  1912  to  1913  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
decreased  from  $267,160  to  $241,133;  the  United  States  from  $123,900  to  $111,462; 
Canada  from  $115,466  to  $105,893 ;  and  British  India  from  $20,618  to  $16,882.  During 
the  same  period  the  imports  from  the  British  West  Indies  increased  from  $52,536  to 
$55,086;  and  Newfoundland  from  $16,065  to  $28,531.  The  imports  into  St.  Vincent 
under  the  heading  of  "  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  "  in  1913  were  valued  at  $244,322. 
Of  this  amount  the  portion  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  $19,101,  the 
United  States  $35,118,  and  Canada  $81,171.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada 
under  this  heading  were  wheat  flour,  $73,944;  oats,  $3,022;  and  cheese,  $1,479.  During 
the  year  1912  the  imports  of  fish  from  Canada  amounted  to  $9,228,  while  no  imports 
of  fish  were  shown  in  1913.  The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  under 
this  same  heading  in  1913  were  meats,  $13,821;  cornmeal,  $3,854;  sugar,  $3,888;  fish, 
$3,329;  tobacco,  $3,421;  and  lard,  $2,171.  Under  the  heading  of  "Raw  materials" 
the  imports  in  1913  were  valued  at  $71,764.  The  portion  furnished  by  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  $1,869,  the  United  States,  $40,514,  and  Canada  $20,016.  The 
imports  under  this  heading  from  the  United  States  were  composed  chiefly  of  pitch 
pine  $19,881,  kerosene,  $10,987,  and  shooks  and  staves  $6,142,  while  the  imports  from 
Canada  consisted  principally  of  white  pine  and  spruce  $17,948,  and  shingles  $1,149. 
Under  the  heading  of  "Manufactured  goods"  the  total  imports  amounted  to  $259,685. 
The  imports  under  this  heading  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $204,166, 
the  United  States  at  $32,140,  and  Canada  at  $4,706.  For  further  details  respecting 
the  imports  into  St.  Vincent  with  proportion  received  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  see  table  No.  2  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  Jim.'. 

EXPORTS  FROM  ST.  VINCENT. 

The  total  exports  from  St.  Vincent  in  1913  amounted  to  $560,646,  an  increase  of 
$17,124  over  the  year  1912.  From  1912  to  1913  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  from  $374,119  to  $409,767,  while  the  exports  to  British  West  Indies 
decreased  from  $137,755  to  $132,609,  to  the  United  States  from  $13,405  to  $10,604, 
and  to  Canada  tfrom  $14,662  to  $5,463.  The  principal  exports  to  all  countries  in 
1913  consisted  of  arrowroot  $260,888,  raw  cotton,  $176,128,  raw  cocoa  $20,756, 
animals  $16,036,  and  .starch  $7,640.  The  exports  to  the  United  kingdom  in  I'M:',  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  arrowroot  $218,624,  raw  cotton  $176,128,  and  raw  cocoa  $8,955,  while 
the  exports  for  the  same  period  to  the  United  States  wore  made  up  principally  of 
arrowroot,  $6,803,  and  raw  cocoa  $3,446,  and  to  Canada  arrowrool  $54Q&2. 
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CONTRABAND  OF  WAE. 

The  following  Proclamation  revising  the  list  of  articles  to  he  treated  as  contra- 
band of  war  was  published  in  the  London  Gazette  of  October  14,  1915: — 

REVISED  LIST. 

Whereas  the  23rd  day  of  December,  1914,  we  did  issue  our  Koyal  Proclamation 
specifying  the  articles  which  it  was  our  intention  to  treat  as  contraband  during  the 
continuance  of  hostilities  or  until  we  did  give  further  public  notice;  and  whereas 
on  the  11th  day  of  March  and  on  the  27th  day  of  May  and  on  the  20th  day  of  August, 
1915,  we  did  by  our  Royal  Proclamations  of  those  dates  make  certain  additions  to  the 
list  of  articles  to  be  treated  as  contraband  of  war,  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make 
certain  further  additions  to  and  amendments  in  the  said  lists;  now,  therefore,  we 
do  hereby  declare  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council  that  the  lists  of  c  ntra- 
band  contained  in  the  schedules  of  our  Royal  Proclamation  of  the  23rd  day  of  Decem- 
ber, as  subsequently  amended  by  our  Proclamation  of  the  11th  day  of  March  and  of 
the  27th  day  of  May  and  of  the  20th  day  of  August  aforementioned,  are  hereby  with- 
drawn, and  that  in  lieu  thereof  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  until  we  do  give 
further  public  notice,  the  articles  enumerated  in  schedule  one  hereto  will  be  treated 
as  absolute  contraband  and  the  articles  enumerated  in  schedule  two  hereto  will  be 
treated  as  conditional  contraband. 

Schedule  One. 

1.  Arms  of  all  kinds,  including  arms  for  sporting  purposes,  and  their  component 
parts. 

2.  Implements  and  apparatus  designed  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions of  war  or  for  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  arms  or  of  war  material  for  use  on 
land  or  sea.  1 

3.  Lathes  and  other  machines  or  machine  tools  capable  of  being  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war. 

4.  Emery  corundum  natural  and  artificial  alundum  and  carbundum,  in  all  forms. 

5.  Projectiles  charges  and  cartridges  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts. 

6.  Paraffin  wax. 

7.  Powder  and  explosives  specially  prepared  for  use  in  war. 

8.  Materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  including  nitric  acid  and 
nitrates  of  all  kinds,  sulphuric  acid,  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (oleum),  acetic  acid  and 
acetates,  barium  chlorate  and  perchlorate,  calcium  acetate,  nitrate  and  carbide  potas- 
sium salts,  and  caustic  potash,  ammonium  salts  and  ammonia  liquor,  caustic  soda, 
sodium  chlorate  and  perchlorate  mercury;  benzol,  toluol,  xylol  solvent  naphtha  pho- 
nol  (carbolic  acid),  cresol,  naphthalene  and  their  mixtures  and  derivatives;  aniline 
and  its  derivatives,  glycerine,  acetone,  acetic  ether,  ethyl  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol, 
ether,  sulphur  urea,  cyanimide  celluloid. 

9.  Manganese  dioxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  bromine,  phosphorus,  cnrbon  disulphide, 
arsenic  and  its  compounds,  chlorine,  phosgene  (carbonyl  chloride),  sulphur  dioxide, 
prussiate  of  soda,  sodium  cyanide,  iodine  and  its  compounds. 

10.  Capsicum  and  peppers. 

11.  Gun  mountings,  limber  boxes,  limbers,  military  wagons,  field  forges,  and  their 
component  parts,  articles  of  camp  equipment  and  their  component  parts. 

12.  Barbed  wire  and  the  implements  for  fixing  and  cutting  the  same. 
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13.  Rangefmders  and  their  component  parts,  searchlights  and  their  component 
parts. 

14.  Clothing  and  equipment  of  a  distinctively  military  character. 

15.  Saddle,  draught  and  pack  animals  suitable  or  which  may  become  suitable  for 
use  in  war. 

16.  All  kinds  of  harness  of  a  distinctively  military  character. 

17.  Hides  of  cattle,  buffaloes  and  horses,  skins  of  calves,  pigs,  sheep,  goats  and 
deer,  and  leather  undressed  or  dressed  suitable  for  saddlery,  harness,  military  boots 
or  military  clothing,  leather  belting,  hydraulic  leather  and  pump  leather. 

18.  Tanning  substances  of  all  kinds,  including  quebracho  wood  and  extracts  for 
use  in  tanning. 

19.  Wool,  raw,  combed  or  carded  wool,  waste  wool  tops  and  noils,  woollen  or 
worsted  yarns,  animal  hair  of  all  kinds,  and  tops,  noils  and  yarns  of  animal  hair. 

20.  Eaw  cotton  linsters,  cotton  waste,  cotton  yarns,  cotton  piece-goods  and  other 
cotton  products  capable  of  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

21.  Flax,  hemp,  ramie,  kapok. 

22.  Warships,  including  boats  and  their  component  parts  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  can  only  be  used  on  a  vessel  of  war. 

23.  Submarine  sound  signalling  apparatus. 

24.  Armour  plates. 

25.  Aircraft  of  all  kinds,  including  aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons  and  their 
component  parts,  together  with  accessories  and  articles  suitable  for  n&e  in  connection 
with  aircraft. 

26.  -Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts. 

27.  Tires  for  motor  vehicles  and  for  cycles,  together  with  articles  or  materials 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  tires. 

28.  Mineral  oils,  including  benzine  and  motor  spirit. 

29.  Kesinous  products,  camphor  and  turpentine  (oil  and  spirit),  wood  tar  and 
wood  tar  oil. 

30.  ltubber  (including  raw  waste  and  reclaimed  rubber  solutions  and  jellies  con- 
taining rubber  or  any  other  preparations  containing  rubber,  balata  and  gutta  percha 
and  the  following  varieties  of  rubber,  viz.,  Borneo,  Guayule,  jelutong,  palembeng, 
pontianac  and  all  other  substances  containing  caoutcheac  and  goods  made  wholly  or 
partly  of  rubber. 

31.  Kalians. 

32.  Lubricants. 

33.  The  following  metals:  tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  sodium,  nickel, 
selenium,  cobalt,  halmatite,  pigiron,  manganese,  electrolytic  iron  and  steel  contain- 
ing tungsten  or  molybdenum. 

34.  Asbestos. 

35.  Aluminium,  alumina  and  salts  of  aluminium. 

3G.  Antimony,  together  with  the  sulphides  and  oxides  of  antimony. 

37.  Copper  unwrought  and  part  wrought,  copper  wire  alloys  and  compounds  of 
copper. 

38.  Lead,  pig,  sheet  or  pipe. 

39.  Tin,  chloride  of  tin  and  tin  ore. 

40.  Ferro  alloys,  including  ferro  tungsten,  ferro  molybdenum,  Icrro  manganese, 
ierro  vanadium  and  ferro  chrome. 

41.  The  following  ores:  wolframite,  seheelite  molybdenite,  manganese  ore,  nickel 
ore,  chrome  ore,  haematite,  iron  ore,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites  and  other  copper  ores, 
zinc  ore,  lead  ore,  arsenical  ore  and  bauxite. 

•12.  Maps  and  plans  of  any  place  within  the  territory  of  any  helhge'cnt  or  within 
the  area  of  military  operations,  on  a  scale  of  4  miles  to  the  1  inch  or  any  larger  scale 
and  reproductions  of  any  scale  by  photography  or  otherwise  of  such  maps  or  plans. 
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Schedule  Two. 

L  Foodstuffs. 

2.  b'orage  and  feeding  stuffs. 

•    Oieaginous  seeds,  nuts  and  kernels. 

4.  Animal,  fish  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  other  than  those  capable  of  use  as 
lubricants,  and  not  including  essential  oils. 

5.  b  uel  other  than  mineral  oils. 

6.  Powder  and  explosives  not  specially  prepared  for  use  in  war. 

7.  Horseshoes  and  shoeing  materials. 

8.  Harness  and  saddlery. 

0.  The  following  articles,  if  suitable  for  use  in  war  clothing:  fabrics  for  cloth- 
ing; skins  and  furs  utilizable  for  clothing;  boots  and  shoes. 

10.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds  other  than  motor  vehicles  available  for  use  in  war  and 
their  component  parts. 

11.  Railway  materials,  both  fixed  and  rolling  stock,  and  materials  for  telegraphs, 
wireless  telegraphs  and  telephones. 

12.  Vessels,  craft  and  boats  of  all  kinds,  floating  docks  and  their  component 
parts,  parts  of  docks. 

13.  Field  glasses,  telescopes,  chronometers  and  all  kinds  of  nautical  instruments. 

14.  Gold  and  silver  in  coin  or  bullion,  paper  money. 


BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS  * 

JAPAN. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Japan. 
By  Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  Commercial  Attache  to  His  Majesty's  Embassy. 
(Continued  from  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  612.) 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  export  trade  amounted  to  £60,341,600,  a  decrease  of  £4,222,046,  or  Qh 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  1913  total  would  easily  have  been  surpassed  and  that 
1914  would  have  ranked  as  a  record  year. 

Silk  is  Japan's  most  important  export,  and  from  the  moment  that  war  was 
declared  prices  dropped  and  the  demand  fell  off  so  that  the  wonder  is  not  that  the 
decline  was  great  but  that  it  was  not  greater.  In  the  accompanying  list  of  articles 
fn  which  there  was  (a)  an  increase  and  (b)  a  decrease,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  first 
five  items  in  the  second  list  four  relate  to  silk  and  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  their 
decreases  is  £4,026,000,  or  very  little  less  than  the  total  falling-off  in  exports.  In  the 
case  of  refined  sugar  there  was  also  a  serious  decline. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  brought  about  by  the  war 
the  exports  of  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  piece-goods  continued  to  grow,  while  woollen 
textiles,  although  they  are  as  yet  unimportant,  have  made  a  considerable  advance. 

The  tea  figures  show  an  improvement  over  those  for  1913,  and,  thanks  to  the  good 
crops,  rice  and  peas  also  appear  amongst  the  items  which  have  registered  a  gain. 

*  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  condense  this  very  valuable  report  for  reproduction  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 
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The  two  tables  immediately  following  show  the  principal  articles  of  export 
which  there  was  (a)  an  increase  and  (b)  a  decrease  last  year: — 


(a)  INCREASE. 


Articles. 

1913. 

1914. 

Increase. 

.  .    .  .£  7,247,600 

£  8,019,100 

£  771,500 

..    ..  1,028,400 

1,297,400 

269,000 

8  61  700 

1  121  800 

260 100 

Cotton  shirting1  and  grey  shirtings 

1,143,100 

l]285i900 

142,800 

Beans    peas  etc 

.  .    .  .  137,800 

269,100 

13i,300 

Tagal  braids 

1,0'27,300 

1,133,400 

106,100 

Woollen  piece-goods 

99,000 

173,500 

74,500 

.  .    .  .  1,025,200 

1,089,600 

64,400 

Rice 

..    ..  446,300 

507,800 

61,500 

Camphor   

.  .    .  .  228,200 

2-83,800 

55,600 

(&) 

DECREASE. 

Articles. 

1913. 

1914. 

Decrease. 

Raw  silk 

£19  284  800 

£16,516,800 

£  2,768,000 

Waste  siik 

1  068  900 

476,900 

592,000 

3  560  900 

3  163  600 

397  3  00 

Refined  sugar 

1  616  000 

1,264,100 

351,900 

Handkerchiefs 

510  6'00 

241,900 

268,700 

Paper  and  p?per  manufactures 

554  800 

480,400 

174,400 

Straw  braids 

428  600 

266,200 

162,400 

Hats,  caps,  etc  

.  .   .  .  573,700 

432^600 

14l[l00 

Matting  

.  .    .  .  415,000 

300,000 

115,000 

..    ..  293,100 

185,400 

107,700 

.  .    .  .  172,500 

74,900 

97,600 

.  .    .  .  257,400 

172,500 

84,900 

.  .    .  .  355,700 

271,200 

84,500 

Imitation  nankeens  

.  .    .  .  616,700 

533,200 

83,500 

.  .   .  .  1,211,100 

1, 128,20>0 

82,900 

Porcelain  

.  .     .  .  677,500 

603,700 

73,800 

Fish,  dried  and  salted  

....  634,800 

568,800 

66,000 

.  .    .  .  338,000 

278,40'0 

59,600 

Cotton  crepes  

..    ..  192,900 

137,400 

55,500 

Cotton  undershirts  and  drawers.  . 

.  .    .  .  903,100 

858,300 

44,800 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 


The  following  table  gives  the  shares  of  the  principal  countries  participating  in 
Japan's  trade  in  1914  .as  compared  with  1913.  This  table  includes  the  figures  for 
Oorea  and  Formosa. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE  OF  GREATER  JAPAN. 


Country. 

Imports  into  Japan. 

Exports  from  Japan. 

Total. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

United  Kingdom  

India       .      ...  1  

Australia  

Straits  Settlements  

Canada  

South  Africa 

Total,  British  Empire. 

China  

Kwantung  province  

Germany  

France  

Dutch  Indies   

Italy   

Belgium  

Other  countries  

Grand  total  

£ 

13,476,400 
18,083,100 
149,500 
1,608,100 
549,800 
196,100 
4,6000 

£ 

10.107,700 
16,522,100 
98,300 
1,496,400 
427,000 
114,400 

£ 

3,490,000 
3.049,600 
3,471,300 

885,000 
1,045,000 

520,200 
48,500 

£ 

3,447,400 
2,663,700 
3,437,600 
1,114,200 
940,100 
510.900 
50,300 

£ 

16,966,400 
21,132,700 
3,620,800 
2,493.100 
1,594,800 
716,300 
53,100 

£ 

13,555,100 
19,1S5,800 
3,535,900 
2,610,600 
l,o67,100 
625,300 
50,300 

34,067,600 

13,426.000 
7,987,000 
3,190,100 
7,208,300 
610,000 
2,707,200 
3,902,400 
127,500 
786,900 
980,200 
4,489,551 

2S,765,900 

10,585,900 
7,506,800 
3,192,900 
4,732,9(10 
448,200 
1,593,800 
2,319,700 
79,1<iO 
754,600 
678,000 
3,954,200 

12,509,600 

19,426,000 
16,513,000 
3,046,000 
1,416,900 
6,238,000 
107,700 
(.34,100 
3,003,000 
611,400 
379,800 
2,536,393 

12,164,200 

20,644,600 
17,392,200 
2,273,400 
1,111,700 
3,22(5,300 
82,100 
696,700 
1,132,800 
691, 0U0 
242,100 
2,(502,000 

46,577,200 

32,852,000 
24,500,000 
6,236,100 
8,625,200 
6,848,000 
2,814,900 
4,536,500 
3,130,500 
1,  128,300 
1,360,000 
7,025,044 

40,930,100 

31,230,500 
24,899,000 
5, 466,. SOO 
5,844,600 
3,671,500 
1,675.900 
3,016,400 
1,211,900 
1,445,600 
920, 100 
6,556,200 

79,482,751 

64,612,000 

66,451,893 

62,259,100 

145,934,644 

126,871,100 

The  table  shows  that  with  the  exception  of  China  and  Australia  every  country 
mentioned  in  the  list  has  experienced  a  decrease,  either  great  or  small.  This  is  to  a 
large  extent  attributable  to  the  war,  but  even  had  hostilities  not  broken  out  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  most  countries  would  have  sold  less  to  Japan  in  1914  than  they 
had  done  in  the  preceding  year. 

Imports  from  the  British  Empire  decreased  by  £5,301,700  or  15-5  per  cent,  and  the 
loss  in  exports  was  £345,400  or  2-7  per  cent,  the  total  falling-off  being  £5,647,100  or 
12-1  per  cent.  Nevertheless  the  percentage  of  the  total  trade  of  Japan  enjoyed  by  the 
British  Empire  shows  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  that  is 
to  say  in  imports  44-5. per  cent  against  42-9  per  cent,  in  exzports  19-5  per  cent  against 
18-8  per  cent  and  for  the  total  32-2  per  cent  compared  with  31-9  per  cent  in  1913. 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 

The  total  for  the  trade  with  the  Dominion  is  smaller  than  ever,  showing  a  decrease 
of  £91,000,  of  which  £81,700  is  covered  by  imports  and  £9,300  by  exports. 

The  total  imports  only  amount  to  £114,000,  of  which  the  following  represent  the 
principal  items: — 


Wheat   £31,000 

Pulp   27,000 

Condensed  milk   19.000 

Salted  salmon  and  trout   15.000 

Wheat  flour   11,000 
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Pine  and  sewing  machines  also  being  of  some  importance.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  condensed  milk,  which  more  than  doubled,  all  the  above-mentioned  articles 
decreased  as  compared  with  1913. 

There  have  recently  been  a  great  many  inquiries  from  Canada  as  to  the  possibility 
of  openings  for  trade  with  Japan  and  it  is  expected  that  next  year  there  will  be  a 
reasonable  increase  in  the  figures. 

In  the  case  of  exports,  tea  is  the  chief  article  which  Japan  sells  to  Canada.  This 
increased  from  £94,000  to  £131,000.  Eice  advanced  from  £50,000  to  £64,000.  Although 
silk  habutse  gained  a  little,  this  was  more  than  set  off  by  a  considerable  loss  in  raw 
silk,  which  fell  from  £58,000  to  £21,000. 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  BUSINESS  IN  JAPAN. 

One  other  result  of  the  systematized  attempts  to  capture  German  trade  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  inquiries  relating  to  openings  for  trade  in  Japan.  To  many  of 
these  inquirers  the  market  is  absolutely  new,  and  naturally  one  of  the  most  frequent 
questions  is  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  business  is  done  with  Japan. 
It  has  seemed,  therefore,  that  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  presenting  in  a 
more  or  less  tabulated  form  as  much  information  as  it  is  possible  to  collect  on  the 
subject.  As  this  has  never  been  attempted  before  in  Japan,  and  as  neither  the  leading 
banks  nor  chambers  of  commerce  have  collated  the  facts  which  are  at  their  disposal, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  obtain  particulars  from  many  sources,  and  it  is  possible  that 
errors  and  omissions  have  occurred.  In  the  interests  of  British  and  Japanese  trade  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  corrections  which  can  be  incorporated  into  future  reports. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  relates  to  the  methods  of  financing  business  with 
Japan.  Probably  these  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  but 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  it  has  been  thought  better  to  set  them  forth  in  detail;  it  is 
doubtless  well  known  that  there  are  certain  old-established  eastern  banks  which  make  a 
specialty  of  this  kind  of  business,  and  also  that  practically  all  the  financing  in  Japan's 
trade  is  arranged  through  London. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

In  connection  with  the  import  trade,  the  different  methods  whereby  goods  shipped 
to  Japan  are  financed  and  paid  for  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  shipper  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  on  the  importer  against  complete  shipping 
documents  for  the  relative  goods,  which  he  negotiates  with  a  bank.  The  bank  forwards 
the  draft  and  documents  to  its  branch  office  at  the  port  of  destination,  who  obtain  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  draft  on  the  due  date  of  same,  from  the  drawee,  against 
delivery  of  the  documents  in  question,  thus  meeting  the  advance  made  by  the  bank's 
office  which  negotiated  the  draft.  The  bills  are  usually  drawn  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  where  the  same  are  negotiated  (the  most  common  usance  being  either  three 
or  four  months'  sight),  and  bear  interest  at  a  rate  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
associated  exchange  banks  (at  present  7  per  cent)  from  the  date  of  the  draft  to  the 
date  on  which  the  same  is  paid.  Business  done  under  the  above  lines  is  generally 
arranged  by  the  importer  in  the  first  place  by  requesting  the  branch  of  the  bank  at 
the  port  of  destination  to  open  a  documentary  letter  of  credit,  authorizing  its  office 
at  the  port  of  shipment  to  negotiate  the  drafts  of  the  shipper  drawn  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  letter  of  credit,  he  in  turn  undertaking  to  accept  and  pay  the 
same  in  due  course.  The  face  value,  plus  interest,  is  collected  at  due  date  at  current 
rate  of  exchange. 

2.  Either  the  importer  or  the  shipper  may  arrange1  with  a  bank  to  open  a  con- 
firmed banker's  letter  of  credit,  whereby  the  shipper  is  to  draw  a  hill  of  exchange  on 
London  correspondents  of  the  hank,  who  accept  the  said  draft,  which  is  subsequently 
discounted  in  the  open  market.     The  relative  documents  are  sent    to   the  branch 
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office  or  correspondents  of  the  bank  who  bought  the  bill  at  the  port  of  destination,  and 
are  delivered  to  the  importer  against  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  draft,  this  sum 
being  remitted  to  the  bank's  London  office  in  time  to  meet  it  when  due.  The  usual 
charge  made  for  accepting  such  drafts  is  -J  per  cent  per  month,  according  to  the 
usance  of  the  same;  generally  bills  are  drawn  at  90  days  (the  commission  therefore 
is  |  per  cent). 

3.  The  shipper  hands  to  a  bank  a  draft  and  documents  for  goods  shipped.  The 
bank  forwards  the  same  to  its  branch  office  at  port  of  destination,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  consignee  against  payment  of  the  draft,  which  amount  is  remitted  either  by  T.T. 
or  demand  draft  to  be  paid  to  the  shipper,  less  the  bank's  commission  for  collecting 
the  amount  in  question,  the  bank  having  made  no  advance  against  the  goods. 

4.  There  is  another  way  which  is,  however,  only  made  use  of  by  the  largest  firms 
(\vho  have  head  or  branch  offices  in  London.  The  manufacturer  or  agent,  who  is 
shipping  the  goods,  draws  a  bill  at  four  or  six  months'  sight  on  the  London  office  of 
the  firm  doing  business  in  Japan,  and  after  getting  it  accepted,  discounts  it  in  the 
open  market.  The  goods  are  forwarded  to  Japan  and  the  Japan  branch  makes  a 
remittance  to  London  in  time  to  meet  the  bill  at  due  date.  Sometimes  when  firms 
have  already  got  enough  of  their  paper  on  the  market  they  arrange  with  one  of  the 
well-known  accepting  houses  to  accept  bills  drawn  on  them. 

5.  Firms  doing  both  import  and  export  business  sometimes  work  independently 
of  the  banks,  by  sending  their  export  documents — say  to  their  London  houses  to  set 
against  shipments  being  made  from  London  to  Japan.  Obviously  this  method  can  also 
only  be  adopted  by  large  firms. 

IMPORT  TRADE  DONE  AGAINST  ORDERS. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  import  trade  is  done  against  orders.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  low  qualities  of  Indian  cotton  that  goods  are  sent  on  a  large  scale  to  be  sold  on 
consignment  in  this  market.    The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  imports: — 

Bails. — Many  of  the  largest  dealers  generally  insist  on  the  goods  being  put  into 
public  warehouses  by  seller;  paying  against  warehouse  receipt. 

The  above  remarks  about  metals  apply  to  dealers  of  first-class  standing  and  to 
works.  In  the  case  of  metal  brokers  or  small  dealers,  cash  is  generally  demanded 
and  a  discount  at  current  rates  allowed. 

Fertilizers. — Phosphate  is  sold  on  delivered  weight  ex  ship,  and  is  paid  for  by 
90  or  120  days'  promissory  notes.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  most  other  fertilizers  are 
sold  ex  ship,  but  on  invoice  weight,  payment  being  made  with  90  days'  promissory 
notes. 

Wheat,  flour,  beans  and  other  cereals. — Generally  sold  ex  ship  and  payment  with 
60  to  90  days'  promissory  notes. 

lJaper  and  pulp. — Payment  by  60  days'  promissory  notes. 

Chemicals. — Chemicals  are  sold  to  wholesale  dealers  ex  hatoba  payment  with  60 
days'  promissory  notes.  With  heavy  chemicals,  sales  are  sometimes  made  direct  to 
the  mills,  delivery  at  mill  site,  payable  120  days'  promissory  notes. 

Drugs. — Quotations  are  net — no  discounts — for  payment  in  60  to  90  days,  no 
.security,  not  even  promissory  notes — only  the  buyers'  contract — but  transactions  are 
generally  with  reliable  wholesale  firms. 

Condensed  milk. — Sold  ex  warehouse.  Generally  cash,  sometimes  30  days* 
promissory  notes,  although  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  this  business  gives  60  days. 
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Window  and  other  glass. — Sold  ex  ship,  dealer  taking  risk  of  breakage  up  to  10 
per  cent,  greater  breakage  at  risk  of  importer;  60  days'  promissory  notes. 

Machinery. — The  conditions  with  regard  to  machinery  vary  perhaps  more  than 
m  the  case  of  any  other  imports.  The  first  distinction  is  between  Government,  muni- 
cipal and  private  orders. 

The  Imperial  Government  railways  have  their  own  inspectors  abroad,  and  on  the 
presentation  of  their  certificate  of  inspection,  payment  is  made  on  delivery  of  the 
goods  after  a  further  inspection  in  Japan  on  arrival,  chiefly  with  regard  to  measure- 
ment. With  Admiralty  and  War  Office  orders  to  the  value  of  under  about  £25,000, 
inspection  is  made  within  15  days  of  delivery  at  destination,  and  payment  within 
15  days  from  inspection.  With  larger  orders  such  as  for  warships,  payment  is  spread 
over  the  course  of  construction  into  about  five  to  ten  amounts. 

The  Admiralty  generally  place  their  important  orders  through  inspectors  in 
London,  but  the  negotiations  are  carried  on  through  agents  in  Japan.  In  such  cases 
payment  is  made  f.o.b.  British  ports,  and  freight  is  arranged  by  the  naval  inspectors 
with  the  Japanese  steamship  companies. 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  municipalities  prompt  payment  is  made  after  delivery 
and  local  inspection,  or  when  erection  of  the  machinery  is  also  undertaken,  after 
completion  of  the  tests. 

With  private  companies  of  the  best  standing  each  contract  is  generally  negotiated 
tor  separately,  but  roughly  the  rule  is  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  money  is  paid  on 
delivery,  20  per  cent  is  paid  after  the  lapse  of  another  three  months,  and  10  per  cent 
remains  unpaid  for  a  year  or  more  as  part  of  the  guarantee  for  fulfilment  of  obliga- 
tions. It  is,  however,  customary  that  about  10  per  cent  should  be  deposited  as  bargain 
money  at  time  of  placing  the  order. 

In  (Tovernment  business  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  importer  has  to  put  up 
a  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  which  he  is  liable  to  forfeit  if  he  cannot  implement  this 
contract. 

With  small  companies  payment  is  very  much  delayed,  often  over  years.  A  recent 
case  which  came  to  my  notice  is  a  good  example  of  what  sometimes  happens.  A 
British  firm  secured  an  order  for  machinery  and  turbines  on  the  following  terms  r 
Sixty  per  cent  pavable  on  arrival  and  40  per  cent  on  completion  of  erection  and  tests. 
The  company's  plans  were  altered  and  the  final  erection  will  not  be  completed  for 
more  than  two  years  after  arrival,  during  which  time,  under  the  contract,  40  per  cent 
of  the  money  due  is  withheld.  British  firms  rarely  take  payment  in  shares  but  Ger- 
man firms  frequently  arranged  to  do  so,  and  they  thus  acquired  a  sufficiently  big 
interest  in  the  company  to  insure  their  getting  paid  a  high  enough  price  to  compen- 
sate them  for  the  risk  they  ran. 

In  the  case  of  big  contracts,  prices  for  machinery  are  generally  quoted  delivered 
to  purchaser's  site,  but  for  Imperial  Goverment  Railway  orders  the  customs  duty  is 
not  included  in  the  price.    Delivery  is  generally  to  one  of  the  railway  compounds. 

Machine  tools. — Sales  are  often  made  out  of  stock  for  cash.  This  also  applies 
to  many  lines  of  a  nature  where  stocks  have  to  be  carried,  such,  for  instance,  as  files, 
^saws,  locks.  <•'  gas  engines  and  some  other  goods,  although  stocks  have  to  be 

carried,  credit  has  to  be  given. 

Motor  cars. — The  arrangements  made  between  the  importing  firms  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  course  vary  considerably.  As  far  as  sales  in  Japan  are  concerned  a  lead- 
ing importer  states  that  he  always  sells  for  cash,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  do  other- 
wise. Another  importer  informs  me  that  motor  cars  are  generally  sold  on  the  instal- 
ment system,  or  at  the  best,  for  long-dated  promissory  notes,  lie  says  that  the  import 
having  been  overdone,  competition  is  so  keen  that  all  kinds  of  terms  are  offered. 

Bicycles. — With  regard  to  cycles  very  long  credit  has  to  be  given,  particularly  to 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  up-country  dealers,  who  only  pay  twice  a  year,  at  the  bon 
settlement  in  the  summer  and  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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It  has  not  been  possible  to  mention  all  the  import  lines,  but  it  should  be  stated  in 
conclusion  that  as  a  general  rule  raw  materials  which  are  sold  to  industrial  concerns 
are  paid  for  with  60  days'  promissory  notes,  and  that  all  sales  to  mills  of  dutiable  raw 
materials  are  duty  paid  and  delivered  either  ex  hatoba  or  at  the  mill  site.  If  possible, 
Isales  bo  dealers  or  brokers  are  for  cash,  while  to  mills  credit  up  to  three  or  four  months 
Ms  often  given. 

As  far  as  exports  are  concerned  the  general  rule,  as  was  stated  above,  is  that  cash 
has  bo  be  paid  to  the  dealer  by  the  exporter  on  delivery  of  goods  into  the  godown  after 
inspection,  but  very  frequently  as  many  of  the  makers  are  men  of  practically  no 
vapital,  an  advance  has  to  be  made  to  them  if  an  order  of  any  magnitude  is  going  to 
*be  placed.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  exporter  has  to  pay  for  the  goods  before 
he  can  take  the  shipping  documents  to  the  bank  and  draw  against  them,  so  that  a  very 
Large  part  of  the  export  trade  is  financed  by  overdrafts  which  the  banks  will  allow  to 
exporters  of  good  standing. 

JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  WAR  LEGISLATION. 

The  amount  of  legislation  required  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  has 
been  but  little.  No  moratorium  was  declared.  Restrictions  were  placed  on  the  export 
of  certain  articles  (mostly  medicines  and  chemicals),  of  which  there  was  a  danger  of 
shortage  of  supply.  In  September  it  was  found  necessary  to  impose  certain  conditions 
on  the  export  of  coal.  The  German  conventional  tariff  was  extended  till  March  31, 
1915,  and  all  good?  with  regard  to  which  a  custom?  declaration  has  been  filed  previous 
*to  that  date  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  terms,  otherwise  the  rates  of  the  statutory 
'tariff  will  have  to  be  paid. 

In  September  the  Government  launched  a  State  marine  war  risks  insurance 
scheme  which  has  worked  effectively,  and  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  under  the 
■heading  of  "  insurance." 


SHIPPING. 

With  regard  to  shipping,  the  year,  owing  to  the  war,  has  been  a  very  remarkable 
one,  and  in  the  closing  months  of  1914  and  the  opening  months  of  this  year  there  has 
teen  such  a  demand  for  space  for  exports  and  such  a  scarcity  of  tonnage  that  shipping 
companies  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  having  to  shut  out  quantities  of  cargo. 

In  order  to  indicate  early  the  effect  which  the  war  produced  on  shipping,  the  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  compiled  so  as  to  show  the  number  of  steamers  entered  up  to  the 
Ttime  when  war  was  declared  and  at  the  close  of  the  year : — 

January  1  to  July  31.  Whole  Year. 

V/ear.                                   Vessels.           Tonnage.  Vessels.  Tonnage. 

1912                                            5,202           12,556,625  8,957  21.633.S18 

1913.,                                         5,712           14,059,033  9,888  24,658,874 

1914                                            5,966           15,582,647  9,451  23,584,482 

It  will  seen  that  up  to  the  end  of  July  there  was,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  experience  of  previous  years,  a  small  but  steady  increase.  But  as  soon  as  war 
hroke  out  the  German  and  Austro-ITungarian  flags  naturally  vanished  from  Japanese 
ports,  while  a  good  many  British,  French  and  Japanese  ships  were  requisitioned  by 
their  respective  governments  and  were  taken  off  their  regular  routes.  Taking  it  on  the 
whole,  and  considering  the  exceptional  circumstances,  shipping  to  and  from  Japan 
has  been  wonderfully  free  from  interruption,  and  similarly,  inward  and  outward  car- 
goes have  been  singularly  lucky  in  escaping  misadventures  caused  by  war.  The 
troubles  arising  from  cargoes  on  enemy  ships  at  neutral  ports  and  lying  at  Tsingtao 
come  of  course  under  a  different  category. 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  whole  year  the  Japanese  flag  shows  an  advance  from 
6,229  steamers  and  12,529,552  tons  to  6,307  steamers  and  12,711,905  tons,  while  British 
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shipping,  which  occupies  the  next  place  on  the  list,  has  only  dropped  by  about  per 
cent  from  2,166  ships  of  7,228,460  tons  in  1913  to  1,875  ships  of  6,697,859  tons  last 
year.  American  shipping,  which  now  comes  third,  has  only  184  ships  of  1,286,400  tons 
to  its  credit.   It  will  be  perhaps  best  to  deal  separately  with  the  different  services. 

On  the  Pacific  the  most  interesting  event  prior  to  the  war  was  the  break  up  of  the 
conference  with  regard  to  tea  and  silk  and  the  cutting  of  rates  to  a  very  low  level. 
With  the  outbreak  of  war  the  fine  new  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  boats  were  immedi- 
ately requisitioned  by  the  Government  and.  commissioned  as  auxiliary  cruisers,  while 

the  other  boats  of  this  company  were  also  taken  over  by  the  Government,  so  that  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  this  well-known  company  had  none  of  their  steamers  on  the  service, 
although  they  came  locally  to  a  working  arrangement  with  the  Russian  Volunteer 
Fleet  whereby  occasional  trips  were  made  to  Canada  by  Russian  boats. 

The  large  General  Steam  Navigation  steamer  Minnesota  was  also  temporarily 

withdrawn. 

The  services  of  the  three  Japanese  companies  and  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  were  maintained  without  interruption,  while  the  Blue  Funnel  boats  also 
van  more  or  less  according  to  their  regular  time  table. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  has  introduced  a  new  factor  into  shipping 
conditions  with  Japan  and  regular  use  has  been  made  of  it.  So  far  rates  of  freight 
via  Panama  and  Suez  have  been  equal,  and  as  there  is  a  considerable  saving  in  time 
■by  the  former  route  shippers  are  giving  their  preference  to  it. 

The  J  apanese  companies  have  not  yet  announced  any  programme  with  regard  to 
a  service  via  Panama,  and  it  will  be  noticed  in  the  section  relating  to  shipping  sub- 
sidies that  no  grant  has  been  made  for  the  Panama  route. 

The  service  to  Europe  was  naturally  more  interfered  with  than  any  other,  as 
the  disappearance  of  the  Nord  Deutscher  Lloyd,  Hamburg- Amerika,  Rickmers  and 
Austrian  Lloyd  boats  made  a  great  difference,  and  the  number  of  steamers  available 
+or  this  route  was  materially  reduced.  At  first  the  nervousness  caused  by  the  shock 
cf  war,  the  high  insurance  rates  and  the  difficulties  of  finance  stopped  business  so 
effectually  that  the  first  ships  to  clear  from  Yokohama,  after  war  was  declared,  took 
v*>ry  little  cargo,  and  the  lack  of  tonnage  was  not  noticeable  in  early  autumn;  but  as 
tilings  impi-oved  and  business  developed  in  produce  and  all  kinds  of  exports,  the 
c'omand  for  space  has  grown  enormously,  and  shippers  are  clamouring  to  book  space 
ahead.  The  question  of  the  increase  of  freights  has  been  very  much  to  the  fore,  and 
it  hns  now  (March,  1915)  been  decided  by  the  Government  that  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  shall  be  allowed  to  raise  their  rates  of  freight  on  certain  articles.  But  in 
suite  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  putting  three  extra  steamers  on  the  European  run 
the  demands  for  snace  having  grown  so  great  and  rates  having  been  put  up  all  round 
by  other  compan ie>  at  other  po^t--,  the  Japanese  Government  finally  decided  that  it 
was  better  to  agree  to  an  advance  in  freights  than  for  shippers  to  lose  business 
though  being  unable  to  secure  space.  Unfortunately  on  the  European  line  although 
there  is,  as  stated  above,  a  superabundance  of  export  cargo,  there  is  not  anything  like 
a  corresponding  amount  of  cargo  with  which  to  fill  the  ships  on  the  outward  voyage. 

In  the  case  of  the  Australian  service  it  is  different — exports  to  Australia  have 
been  plentiful,  while  imports  from  the  Commonwealth  have  also  been  largo. 

A  good  deal  of  chartering  business  lias  boon  done  in  Japan,  and  owners  of  tramp 
steamers  have  had  a  profitable  time.  Last  August  the  rate  for  time  charter  was 
3s.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  ton  dvw.;  it  increased  in  September  and  October,  but  there  was  a 
slight  downward  tendency  about  December.  The  demand  for  space  for  the  Pacific, 
however,  soon  sent  the  rati;  up  with  a  rush  again,  and  it  now  stands  at  about  (is.  6d. 
per  ton,  or  double  what  it  was  before  the  war.  Japanese  owners  are  evincing  more 
interest  in  freights  to  Europe  and  rates  have  been  fixed  very  high  for  rice  from 
Saigon  to  V  ranee. 

Coal  freights  are  a  good  barometer  of  the  prosperity  of  shipping.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  they  were  about  1  yen  to  1  yen  20  Ben  per  ton  from 
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southern  coal  ports  to  Hong  Kong,  and  from  1  yen  80  sen  to  2  yen  per  ton  to  Singa- 
pore. After  war  was  declared  they  advanced  to  1  yen  75  sen  per  ton  for  Hong  Kong 
and  2  yon  50  sen  per  ton  for  Singapore.  In  December  there  was  a  slight  slackening 
bul  since  then  there  has.been  a  steady  increase,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  (March) 
rates  are  as  high  as  2  yen  50  sen  per  ton  for  Hong  Kong  and  5  yen  per  ton  for 
Singapore. 

With  regard  to  shipping  subsidies  the  position  is  as  follows: — 


SHIPPING  SUBSIDIES. 


As  the  subsidies  to  the  principal  foreign  services  maintained  by  Japanese 
shipping  companies  expired  on  December  31,  1914,  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  renew 
them.  The  .Bill  introduced  into  the  Diet  in  December  for  this  purpose  fell  through. 
Consequently  the  Government  decided  to  grant  to  the  various  lines,  for  one  year  only, 
the  amounts  which  had  been  contemplated  in  the  Bill.  For  the;  purposes  of  com-* 
parison  these  grants  are  placed  in  tabular  form,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  large  reduc- 
tions have  been  made: — 

Grant  for 
Previous  Grant.  1915. 
Yen.  Ten. 

European  Line   3,105,106  1,832,806 

North  American  Line   (San  Francisco  and  Puget 

Sound)   4,377,009  2,954,777 

South  American  Line..   576,772  303.906 

Australian  Line   328,565  183,206 


POPULATION. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  the  population  of  Japan  was  as  follows  at  the  close 
of  1914:— 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Japan                                                           27,091,985  26,504,873  53,596,858 

Formosa                                                        1,890,091  1,722,093  3,612,184 

Corea                                                           8,034,645  7,474,227  15,508,872 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  following  tables  show  the  results  of  the  harvests  of  rice,  wheat  and  barley: — 

RICE. 

Kokus.* 

Average  for  past  six  years   50,635.233 

1912   50,222,509 

1913   50,255,267 

1914   57,007,054 

*  1  koku  =  4.96  bushels. 

The  crop  has  therefore  exceeded  that  for  1913  by  6,751,787  kokus  or  13-4  per  cent. 


WHEAT  AND  BARLEY. 


cent 


The  figures  for  wheat  and  barley  are  as  follows : — 

Kokus. 

1913   25,050,324 

1914   21,243,697 

The  crop  was  therefore  less  in  1914  than  in  1913  by  3,806,627  kokus  or  15-2  per 
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MINING. 

The  output  of  the  principal  minerals  in  Japan  proper  during  the  year  1914  was 
-as  follows: — 


Gold  ozs.  (troy)  164,987 

Silver                                                                                 "  4,615,422 

C  pper  lbs.  133,704,725 

Cast-iron  metric  tons.  60,400 

Coal                                                                                   "  19,310,430 

Kerosene  gal.*  76,000,000 

Sulphur  tons.  54,500 


*  American. 

Note. — These  figures  are  only  estimates.  In  last  year's  report  there  appears  to 
have  been  an  error  in  the  figures  for  kerosene. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  RUSSIA. 

There  is  a  very  promising  field  in  Russia  to-day  for  appliances  and  machinery 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  Russia's  great  timber  resources.  For  instance, 
there  are  splendid  openings  for  logging  locomotives,  cableways,  stationary  engines, 
tractions,  hoisting  cranes  and  machinery  for  cutting  shingles,  and  for  the  various 
details  in  wood-working  operations.  Until  recently  the  machinery  for  logging  and 
saw-milling  was  supplied  by  Germany  and  Sweden.  Better  classes  of  joinery  tools 
were  supplied  by  Germany  previous  to  the  war,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  by  the 
United  States.  Russian  cooperage  factories  have  depended  chiefly  on  Germany  for 
their  machine  tools,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  that  so  far  very  little  in  the  way  of 
machinery  and  tools  have  been  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  methods  employed  in  making  use  of  Russia's  enormous  resources  in  standing 
timber  are  inadequate,  but,  what  is  worse,  very  uneconomical.  We  have  now  heard  it 
estimated  that  if  any  of  the  societies  or  companies  controlling  the  vast  timber  tracts 
between  the  Volga  river  and  the  Ural  mountains  should  attempt,  with  the  present  log- 
ging and  sawing  methods,  to  ship  their  splendid  timber  abroad,  they  can  do  so  only 
at  a  considerable  loss.  There  are  immense  stretches  of  country  in  Russian  Siberia 
covered  with  timber,  which  is  merely  wasted.  The  forests  in  the  Ural  mountains  are 
largely  owned  by  the  Government  and  by  companies  operating  iron  and  platinum 
mines.  It  is  the  ordinary  practice  to  fell  the  trees  by  hand  and  haul  the  logs  by  horse- 
power, a  great  number  of  men  and  horses  having  to  be  used  and  also  much  truck 
equipment.  The  saw-mills  undoubtedly  waste  about  45  per  cent  of  the  material 
through  bad  cutting.  To  bring  about  a  general  use  in  Russia  or  Siberia  of  modern 
saw-milling  outfits  and  wood-working  machinery  it  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  a 
campaign  among  the  owners  of  large  timber  properties.  It  is  estimated  that  39  per 
•cent  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  under  forests,  covering  in  European  Russia  an  area  of 
474,000,000  acres,  in  Finland  50,500,000  acres,  in  Poland  0,700,000  acres,  and  in  the 
Caucasus  18,600,000  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Western  Siberia  alone  there  are 
465,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forests,  and  that  Eastern  Russia  alone  has  sufficient  timber 
to  supply  the  whole  world's  demands  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

The  individual  Russian  importer  finds  it  almost  impossible  t.»  purchase  general 
merchandise  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  exchange 
and  the  delay  and  uncertainty  in  shipping,  although  some  of  the  larger  firms  can 
arrange  payments  at  a  high  rate  for  small  amounts.  The  Russian  Government  has 
■comparatively  small  credits  at  its  disposal  for  payments  in  the  United  St:ite<  through 
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London,  Paris  and  New  York.  But  of  much  and  good  use  are  the  many  little  credit 
societies  in  the  Petrograd  district.  In  1914  there  were  not  less  than  1,135,  with  an 
annual  turnover  of  £2,916,200,  and  all  these  societies  are  formed  by  the  small 
merchants  of  the  cities  and  provincial  towns  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  enormous 
n umber  of  small  promissory  notes  that  annually  change  hands  in  the  conduct  of 
Russian  business.  The  war,  however,  has  brought  cash  or  thirty  days'  open  accounts 
into  greater  use,  and  has  reduced  the  practice  of  long  credits.  While  the  rouble  is 
declining  about  20  per  cent  abroad,  it  is  holding  its  own  in  Russia  itself,  and  the 
country's  internal  financial  condition  is  more  than  satisfactory. 

The  importation  of  German  films  into  Russia  has  been  prohibited. — {Kelly's 
Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

TIMBER  TRADE  OF  INDIA. 

The  export  timber  trade  of  India  is  principally  known  in  connection  with  teak, 
but  it  is  not  generally  recognized  that  timber  of  various  kinds  is  exported  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months  to  a  value  exceeding  £700,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
no  less  than  two-thirds  of  this  was  represented  by  teak,  which  during  1913-14,  the  last 
year  for  which  complete  records  are  published,  accounted  for  50,737  tons,  to  a  value 
of  £524,317.  More  than  half  this  quantity  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  Germany  took  teak  to  the  value  of  £74,242;  East  African  Protectorate,  £26,469; 
Japan,  £22,210;  Belgium,  £10,775 ;  Holland,  £10,288 ;  and  France,  £4,130.  The  other 
timbers  exported,  which  are  grouped  under  ornamental  woods,  amounted  to  £128,626, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  being  the  best  customers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  import  of  timber  of  various  kinds  into  India  is  consider- 
able, the  quantity  imported  during  the  year  from  the  Empire  and  other  countries- 
exceeding  £515,000  in  value.  One  of  the  principal  items  of  the  import  are  railway 
sleepers,  over  50,000  tons  being  received,  the  major  portion  from  Australia.  The 
railway  sleepers  imported  altogether  represented  a  total  of  just  over  £250,000.  The 
other  principal  commercial  woods  imported  amounted  to  86,000  tons,  and  represented 
£497,000  in  value,  including  spruce,  pine  and  jarrah.  The  import  of  manufactured 
wood  goods  is  also  considerable.  Furniture  and  cabinet  ware  to  the  value  of  £160,000 
was  imported  in  one  year,  primarily  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Austria, 
while  the  imports  of  other  wood  manufactures  amounted  to  £64,000.  Mouldings  were 
also  imported  to  the  value  of  £36,000,  primarily  from  Germany.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  all  these  returns  a  very  prominent  place  is  occupied  by  the  imports  from  Germany, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  much  larger  market  is  here  awaiting  the  British  exporters- 
who  are  prepared  to  study  the  market  and  cultivate  the  Indian  trade  on  systematic 
lines. 

During  the  last  recorded  year  there  was  also  imported  into  India  wood-working' 
machinery  to  the  value  of  £17,000,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. — (The 
Timber  Trades  Journal.) 
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BRITISH  I-V  PORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


The  (Janadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  August,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Egg*. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

191o. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Gt.  Hnds 

Gt.  Hnds. 

36, 649 

41,028 

386 

184,934 

297,976 

Z,  .1  i  O 

1,457 

4,889 

8 

44 

16 

108 

1  QO  K1  ti 

101,343 

It) 

16 

410,492 

215,886 

258 

852 

12 

6 

984 

37,7/9 

3,091 

36,429 

5,202 

66,513 

92,459 

6 

4,488 

14,619 

37,651 

1 64 

415 

17,891 

500 

— 

— 

40 

845 

— 

1 "  1 9 1 

Li , lo4 

Q 

o 

OOO 

1,819 

/  ,OOl 

7,302 

3,128 



1,344 

Egypt  

— 

— 

— 

22,076 

26,724 

500 

2,408 

2,131 

33,643 

2,729 

26,598 

Argentine  Republic  

504 

625 

Channel  Islands     

British  India  

98 

4,920 

5 

Australia: 

795 

025 

889 

76 

2,583 

Queensland  

821 

New  Zealand  

496 

281 

5,261 

16,440 

Canada  

3,062 

1,421 

216,116 

1*8,928 

4,800 

72,747 

240,662 

210,600 

262,406 

252,884 

716,130 

752,087 

Deduct  to  correct: 

141 

240,662 

210,600 

262,406 

252,884 

716,130 

751,946 

MARKET  FOR  TOYS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  attention  of  American  toy  manufacturers  is  directed  to  the  depleted  stock 
of  toys  in  Scotland,  with  the  idea  of  introducing  a  new  supply  of  American  toys  for 
the  holiday  trade  if  practicable. 

The  heretofore  large  stock  of  European  toys  seemed  to  command  the  Scottish 
market,  some  shops  dealing  exclusively  in  them,  though  the  English,  American,  and 
Japanese  were  securing  a  share  of  the  trade.  A  leading  toy  dealer  explained  that 
owing  to  the  war  many  British  toy  dealers  and  makers  are  giving  attention  to  more 
important  matters,  and  "now  that  the  stock  is  almost  exhausted  and  much  space  for 
.  new  and  varied  toys  could  he  found,  there  should  bo  a  much  increased  demand  for 
American  toys  under  these  reverse  conditions,  provided  they  could  ho  sent  in  time 
for  the  Christmas  trade,  not  forgetting  the  right  assortment  at  prices  to  meet  the 
times."  This  dealer  has  already  Benl  in  an  order  for  American  toy  express  wagon- 
at  our  suggestion  along  with  other  orders,  and  hopes  to  got  this  first  order  on  hand 
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tor  Christmas.  Animals  and  dolls  especially  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from 
the  various  shops  visited.  Like  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  district  leads  the 
writer  to  suggest  that  Scotland  might  be  canvassed  to  advantage  in  the  interest  of 
American  toys. 

Toys  from  the  United  States  are  said  to  be  higher  in  price  than  others,  yet  the 
novelty,  durability,  and  finish  of  the  American  toy  is  usually  a  drawing  card.  All 
things  being  equal,  especially  under  present  conditions,  the  toys  from  the  United 
States  should  easily  take  first  place  until  at  least  the  home  trade  is  ready  to  supply  a 
larger  share  of  the  demand.  Once  established,  the  trade  is  likely  to  remain  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  as  the  Scotch  do  not  easily  change  after  a  permanent  trade  is 
established. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 


The  "  Diario  Oficial  "  (Bogota)  publishes  a  recent  report  on  the  financial  and 
economic  situation  in  Colombia,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  extracted: 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  economic  progress  in  Colombia 
and  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Republic  had  induced  European  syndicates  and 
capitalists  to  present  various  schemes  for  the  material  and  financial  development  of 
the  country.  A  project  was  presented  to  the  Government  by  a  French  bank  for  the 
formation  of  a  Central  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  pesos  gold,  and  another  for 
a  Mortgage  Bank  with  a  similar  capital,  but  owing  to  the  war  the  negotiations  are  in 
abeyance.  As  regards  public  works,  the  Government  had  contracted  with  British 
firms  to  give  estimates  for  works  at  the  principal  ports  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coasts.  Surveys  were  made  for  schemes  covering  a  sum  of  from  £3,000,000  to 
£5,000,000,  and  a  contract  for  one  of  the  undertakings,  valued  at  3,000,000  pesos  gold, 
had  already  been  signed.  Much  interest  has  been  displayed  in  the  rich  petroleum 
deposits  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Colombian  Congress  passed  a  law  forbidding  the 
permanent  concession  of  petroliferous  areas  to  exploiting  companies,  and  limiting 
such  concessions  to  a  definite  number  of  years.  Two  years  ago  a  combine  of  various 
European  contractors  put  a  scheme  before  the  Government  for  the  construction  of 
all  the  projected  railways,  undertaking  to  find  the  necessary  capital,  to  construct  the 
lines  with  European  material,  and  to  work  them  until  the  Government  was  prepared 
to  purchase  them.  The  Balkan  war  did  not  permit  the  syndicate  to  proceed  further 
with  their  negotiations,  and  owing  to  the  present  war  it  has  been  impossible  to  renew 
them. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  are  prepared  to  give  every  facility  to  reliable  com- 
panies desirous  of  undertaking  work  for  the  economic  development  of  the  country. 
Amongst  the  most  urgent  public  works  are  the  railways.  Confident  in  the  normal 
development  of  the  country  the  Government  had  decided  on  a  plan  of  public  works, 
including  the  improvement  of  the  river  Magdalena,  the  improvement  of  navigation 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Cucuta  to  the  Magdalena, 
and  the  erection  of  schools  and  public  buildings.  Apart  from  the  opportunity  for  the 
investment  of  capital  and  the  carrying  out  of  works  in  connection  with  the  larger 
development  schemes,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  municipal  under- 
takings, such  as  tramways,  lighting  systems,  slaughter  houses,  public  markets,  etc. 

The  banks  established  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  have  a  total  capital  of  about 
4,330,000  pesos  gold,  which,  if  it  has  been  sufficient  in  time  past,  is  now  too  small  for 
actual  requirements.  The  situation  of  these  banks  at  the  end  of  December,  1914,  was 
approximately  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  COLOMBIA. 


Capital. 


Reserve  Fund.  Deposits. 


Bank  of  Colombia 
Bank  of  Bogota.  . 
Central  Bank.  .  . 
Mortgage  Bank.  . 


Pesos  gold, 
780,000 
250,000 
2,300,000 
1,000,000 


Pesos  gold.  Pesos  gold. 

32,750  2,63S,000 

100,000  1,520,000 

343,000  706.000 

49,100  394,000 
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The  condition  of  trade  in  general  and  of  private  enterprises  in  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  declaration  of  the  European  war  was  very  satisfactory.  In 
1913  the  value  of  the  export  trade  was  34,315,800  pesos  gold,  and  that  of  the  import 
trade  28,535,800  pesos  gold.  On  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  spite  of  the  necessary 
restriction  of  economic  activity  in  the  country,  there  was  no  necessity  to  declare  a 
moratorium,  either  for  the  banks  or  for  individual  debtors.  The  banks  did  not  press 
tor  collection  of  their  credits,  and  the  situation  reverted  to  the  normal  without  other 
remedy  than  voluntary  economy  in  expenses  and  the  intelligent  management  of 
capital.  So  favourable  were  the  circumstances  that  the  principal  enterprises  of  the 
country,  such  as  the  electric  power  companies,  cotton  mills  and  sugar  refineries,  both 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast,  prepared  to  extend  their  business. — (The  Board  of 
Trade  Journal.) 

Peso  gold  —  4s.  at  par. 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  August,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 

Oxen  and  Bulls.  Cows.  Calves. 

1914.        1915.      1914.      1915.      1914.  1915. 
Channel  Islands   ....  14        ....  189        ....  7 

JAPANESE    PULP   AND    PRINTING  PAPER. 

The  guild  of  dealers  in  printing  paper  in  Tokyo  recently  held  a  meeting  and  passed 
a  resolution  to  raise  the  price  of  printing  paper  except  that  for  newspapers.  The 
increase  of  price  is  to  vary  from  5  to  25  per  cent  according  to  the  classes  and  quality 
of  paper.  The  principal  cause  of  the  raising  of  the  price  of  printing  paper  is  -aid 
to  be  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  pulp  imported  and  the  consequent  rise  in  its  price. 
When  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe  last  year  the  price  of  pulp  made  an  extraordinary 
jump  and  the  climax  was  reached  about  August  20.  After  that  the  price  began  to 
decline  and  in  April  last  it  was  about  13  per  cent  lower  than  the  highest  price  in 
August  last  year.  Since  that  time  the  market  had  experienced  no  violent  fluctuations 
till  the  beginning  of  this  month,  when  a  remarkable  change  came  over  the  situation. 
The  foreign  markets  began  to  rise  steadily,  and  within  less  than  a  fortnight  the  price 
rose  by  about  17  per  cent.  Japanese  merchants  at  first  paid  little  attention  to  the  rise 
in  the  foreign  markets  thinking  it  was  an  ordinary  fluctuation,  but  seeing  that  the 
market  continues  to  go  up  instead  of  going  down  the  Japanese  have  begun  to  realize 
that  there  is  an  important  change.  In  addition  to  an  anticipated  decrease  in  the 
import  of  pulp,  which  is  responsible  for  the  higher  price  of  ordinary  printing  paper, 
the  increased  cost  of  coloured  paper  is  said  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  high  price  of  dye- 
stuffs.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  import  of  pulp  amounted  to  25.9S5 
tons,  which,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  shows  a  decrease  of 
only  35  tons.  In  July,  however,  the  import  fell  off  to  half  the  figure  for  last  year, 
the  amount  imported  being  1,900  tons,  while  that  for  August  is  estimated  not  to 
exceed  1,300  tons.  In  these  circumstances,  the  paper  merchants  have  thought  it  advis- 
able to  raise  prices,  though  in  view  of  the  heavy  stocks  on  the  market  the  revised 
prices  are  not  likely  to  come  in  force  for  a  month  or  so. —  (Commerce.) 

SOUTH    AFRICAN   0|'KN[\<;    |OK   OITKT.  SPKCIALTIES. 

There  lias  been  a  gradual  and  substantial  growth  in  the- sale  of  steel  office1  fittings 
and  fixtures  of  American  manufacture  in  South  Africa,  particularly  in  the  Johannes- 
burg consular  district,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  several  large  (lovernment 
orders  having  been  placed  for  this  material  for  special  uses  .luring  this  period.  Among 
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the  latest  of  this  kind  of  equipment  is  that  furnished  for  the  plan  room  of  the  South 
African  Railways  headquarters  offices  in  Johannesburg,  a  new  wing  having  recently 
been  added  to  the  Large  stone  structure  housing  these  head  offices  of  the  South  African 
Railways  system. 

The  fittings  for  the  proper  (Storage  of  the  drawings  and  survey  books  were  manu- 
factured by  an  art-metal  construction  company  of  the  United  States,  and  erected  by 
the  Johannesburg  agents  of  this  company  from  designs  and  specifications  furnished 
by  the  railway  architect.  These  are  made  of  the  best  mild  steel,  cold  rolled  and 
enamelled,  and  comprise,  among  other  fixtures,  800  drawers  and  over  600  pigeon  holes. 
To  this  equipment  are  added  sundry  tables,  counters,  screens,  etc.,  weighing  in  all 
06,000  pounds.  The  scheme  provides  for  additions  to  the  fittings  in  the  future,  as 
occasion  may  require,  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  1,280  drawers  and  500  pigeon  holes, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  further  instalments  of 
such  additions  will  become  necessary.  Besides  the  above  special  equipment  recent 
orders  have  been  given  by  the  South  African  railways  for  other  steel  furniture  for 
record  and  other  rooms  in  the  headquarters  building  here,  where  the  general  offices  of 
this  big  Government  railway  system  are  located. 

Among  other  important  installations  of  metal  fittings,  in  this  consular  district, 
of  1'nited  States  manufacture,  was  the  equipment  of  the  new  Pretoria  post  office  and 
that  placed  in  the  Johannesburg  new  and  costly  town  hall.  All  the  above  was  furnished 
on  special  order  and  does  not  include  heavy  and  frequent  sales  of  stock  steel  furniture 
for  office  use,  the  demand  for  which  is  constantly  increasing. — (United  States  Com- 
merce Reports.) 

THE  FORESTS  OF  RUSSIA. 

Russia  now  occupies  first  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  extent  of 
its  timber  resources,  the  value  and  quality  of  two-thirds  of  which  are  practically 
unknown.  The  total  area  of  the  Empire  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  land  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  39  per  cent  of  it  is  under  forests.  Those  in  European  Russia  cover  an 
area  of  474,000,000  acres;  in  Finland,  50,500,000  acres;  in  Poland,  6,700,000  acres; 
and  in  the  Caucasus,  18,600,000  acres;  a  total  of  549,800,000  acres,  exclusive  of  Siberia. 
In  the  Ural  provinces,  forests  cover  70  per  cent  of  the  area,  and  in  the  four  lake  pro- 
vinces 57  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  in  western  Siberia  alone  there  are  465,000,000 
acres  of  virgin  forests,  and  eastern  Siberia,  while  not  so  richly  endowed,  has  sufficient 
timber  to  supply  the  world's  demand  for  years  to  come. 

The  Government  owns  285,598,941  acres  of  forest  land  in  European  Russia. 
12,826,387  acres  in  the  Caucasus,  360,519,435  acres  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  288,742,000 
acres  in  the  Amur  region,  a  total  of  947,686,763  acres.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the 
forest  land  belonged  to  landed  proprietors  and  9  per  cent  to  the  peasantry  in  1910. 

The  principal  timber  lands  of  eastern  Siberia  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Am  in 
River  system,  which  cover  an  area  of  about  200,000,000  square  miles.  Of  this  area, 
only  about  400,000  miles  is  considered  available  for  timbering,  but  according  to  local 
calculations,  allowing  45  merchantable  trees  to  the  acre,  this  would,  give  some  11,520,- 
000,000  trees.  As  the  time  required  for  these  trees  to  mature  is  placed  at  100  years. 
115,200,000  trees  could  be  cut  per  annum  without  diminishing  the  forests,  with  proper 
reforestation  methods. 

The  Russian  Forestry  Department  places  the  total  timber  land  in  Siberia  at  810,- 
000,000  acres,  of  which  two-thirds  can  be  successfully  placed  on  the  market. — {Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine.) 
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Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  October  15,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

68,554 
14,154 
23,359 
11,462 
6,015 
32,771 
26,371 
20,768 
26,792 

113,440 
2,182 
20,257 

Flax. 

Totals. 

For6  William— 
C.  P.  ft  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific   

Bushels. 

1,245,144 
518,50;-! 
804,918 
042, 081 
678,573 
1,328,301 
1,025,848 
457,328 
427,503 

1,578,059 
26,216 
1,057,054 

Bushels. 

91,575 
136,94(5 
49,432 
25,(582 
79,374 
169,285 
47,879 
100,657 
77,638 

183,508 
2,732 
151,342 


Bushels. 

24 
40,077 
75,027 

167,471 
If,  771 

85,799 

Bushels. 

1,405,297 
709,680 

1,012,736 
679,825 
931,433 

1,580,128 

1,100,098 
664,552 
531,933 

2,051.789 
50,6(57 
1,264,834 

Port  Arthur — 

1 )  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  ... 

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Uom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

17(5,782 
19,537 
36,181 

9,850, 128 

1,116,050 

366,125 

(550,6(59 

11,982,972 

48,317 
30,414 

78,731 

2,698 

344 

714 
012 

49,031 
34,068 

2,698 



344 

1,32" 

83,099 

Midland- 

259 

259 

139,908 
208,611 
3,350 
44,033 

1,154,(592 

746,728 
817,938 
167,2(54 
8,432 
498 

3,391,713 

139,908 
135,008 
41 
44,033 

55*010 

"  2,723 

15,870 
f3,309 

Kingston— 

1,145,772 

8,920 

Montreal- 

705,038 
665,653 
153,559 
3,509 
498 

41,690 
76,664 

1^085 
41,594 

No.  2 

55,936 
72,111 
4,923 

Total  public  elev  ators  

2,993,019 

188,239 

121,077 

/       f  3,309 
t  86,069 

1.2,921,878 

1,306,987 

487,541 

/  +3,3(19 
\  738,0(54 

15,457,784 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  "Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
October  15,  1915. 


(jrrades . 

lerromals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat—  Grades. 

Bushels. 

202,943 
4,293,843 
1,406,198 
686,2  >9 
227,213 

Bushels. 

23*72i 
14,659 
2,338 
113 

Bushels. 

176,136 
1,402,858 
889,096 
122,814 
27,334 

Bushels. 

439,079 
5,720,422 
2,309,953 
811,451 
254,660 

3,386,313 

No.  2   

No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

No.  6   

37*900 

374,781 

Other  

2,973,632 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats —  Grades. 

9,850,128 

78,731 

2,993,019 

12,921,878 

12,920 
300,884 
180,757 
3,027 

12,920 
349,669 
180,757 
3,027 
2,401 
35,121 
723,092 

No.  2   

No.  3     n    .   

2,438 

46,317 

Er.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

80 
180 

2,321 
34,941 
104,630 

No.  2  ,  

618,462 

Barley —  Grades. 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

1,116,050 

2,698 

188,239 

1,306,987 

1,329 
40,481 
78,929 

1,329 
137,403 
127,420 

2.710 
35,093 
183,561 

No.  3C.W  

96,641 
48,428 
2,740 
34,761 
183,555 

281 
63 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed  

332 
6 

r  lax —  vjiTcicies. 

No.  1  JN.W.C  

366,125 

344 

121,077 

487,546 

514,488 
108  958 
9,752 

691 

77,149 

592,328 
108,958 

10,350 
37 

26,391 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

598 
37 

17,471 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

650,669 

1,326 

86,069 
3,309 

738,064 
3,309 

11,982,972 

83,099 

3,391,713 

15,457,784 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  Tub 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Tradk  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chamrre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1121.  Tools,  machinery,  hardware,  etc. — An  agent  at  Genoa  wishes  to  hear  from 
manufacturers  of  tools,  machine  tools,  machinery,  hardware,  etc.,  G.G.R. 

1122.  Lamp  glasses,  globes,  etc. — Manufacturers  of  lamps,  etc.,  in  Italy  wish  to 
buy  lamp  glasses,  globes,  etc.,  general  fittings  and  supplies  for  lighting,  lamp-wicks, 
hardware,  household  utensils,  F.S.S. 

1123.  Incubators. — An  agent  at  Palmero,  Italy,  wishes  to  represent  in  Sicily 
makers  of  incubators  for  poultry  rearing.  P.I.C. 

1124.  Dog  biscuits  and  wire  netting. — An  importer  and  exporter  of  live  animals 
at  Turin  has  openings  for  dog  biscuits  and  wire  netting.  T.L.M. 

1125.  Liqueurs,  canned  goods,  etc. — A  commission  agent  at  Genoa  has  openings 
for  liqueurs,  canned  goods,  oils  and  fats  for  soapmaking.  G.G.G. 

1126.  Files,  steel  wire  and  sheets,  machinery. — Merchants  in  Italy  are  open  to 
buy  (and  would  after  trying  the  goods  be  disposed  to  accept  agency),  files,  steel  wire 
and  sheets,  machine  tools,  wood-working  machinery,  tools,  drills,  metal-working 
machinery.    Branches  at  Milan,  Genoa  and  Borne.  T.J.T. 

1127.  Electrical  materials  and  machinery. — An  agent  at  Rome  would  buy  for 
own  account  or  sell  on  commission  with  del  credere,  electrical  materials  andmachinery. 
Represented  Berlin  firm  for  fourteen  years.  R.D.P. 

1128.  Yarns,  textile  goods,  coal  and  coke,  raw  cotton.— Agents  at  Turin  have 
inquiries  for  cotton,  wool  and  hemp  yarns,  textile  goods,  coal  and  coke,  raw  cotton. 
T.B.A. 

1129.  Jewellery,  etc. — An  agent  at  Turin,  travelling  Italy,  formerly  representing 
Belgian  houses,  is  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  jewellery,  silverware, 
and  precious  stones.    Indicates  turnover  of  over  £30,000  a  year.  T.G.R. 

1130.  Sundries,  brass  smallwares,  etc. — A  toy  manufacturer  at  Bologna  wishes 
to  hear  from  Canadian  makers  of  the  above.  B.A.L.M. 

1131.  Italian  agents. — Forwarding  agents  at  Genoa,  having  opened  a  department 
for  the  representation  of  foreign  firms  and  having  their  own  travellers,  are  anxious 
to  hear  from  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  raw  materials  for  industry  and  articles 
of  any  sort.  G.G.P. 

1132.  Oils,  soap,  etc. — Agents  at  Genoa  have  openings  for  edible  oils,  oils  and 
greases  for  soapmaking,  soap,  sulphate  of  copper  and  whale  oil  G.C.H, 
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1133.  Stoves,  spirit  lamps,  etc.— A  wholesale  and  retail,  firm  at  Genoa  formerly 
selling  the  German  article  is  open  to  receive  quotations  from  manufacturers  of  petrol 
and  spirit  stoves,  spirit  cookers,  spirit  lamps,  etc.  G.O.R. 

1 134.  Building"  materials,  sanitary  ware,  etc.— An  engineer  at  Rome  seeks 
agencies  for  Italy  in  building  materials,  sanitary  apparatus  and  ware,  iron  girders, 
electric  lighting  materials,  woollen  piece-goods,  and  waterproofs.  R.N.G. 

1135.  Paraffin  paper. — A  correspondent  at  Turin  washes  to  buy  paraffin  paper. 

L136.  Tinplates,  sheet  copper,  leather,  etc. — An  agent  at  Messina  desires  to  get 
into  touch  with  manufacturers  or  shippers  of  tinplates,  sheet  copper,  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  oils  and  'greases  for  soapmaking.  M.G.E.M. 

1137.  Perfumes,  soaps,  etc. — An  agent  at  Florence,  knowing  all  Italy,  requires 

agencies  for  perfumes,  chemists'  articles,  essences,  soaps,  toilet  articles,  chemicals, 
patent  medicines,  liqueurs.  F.F.C. 

1138.  Coal,  foundry  coke  and  pig-iron. — An  agent  at  Genoa  has  openings  for  the 
above  articles. 

1139.  Hardware,  brassware,  celluloid  and  tools  are  required  by  an  agent-traveller 

at  Genoa,  working  North  Italy.  G.L.P. 

1140.  Steel,  files,  drills,  etc. — An  agent  in  Genoa  would  represent  steel  manufac- 
turers (for  tools),  also  files,  drills,  springs,  especially  for  motor  cars  and  safety  valves. 
S.L.G. 

1141.  Chemists'   supplies. — A  chemist   and  agent   at  Pisa,  with  organization 

throughout  Italy,  is  anxious  to  represent  firms  supplying  perfumes,  disinfectants, 
tooth  brushes,  india-rubber  articles,  combs,  toilet  soap,  essences,  morphine,  codeine, 
patent  medicines,  vapourizers  (sprayers).  At  present  he  has  a  turnover  of  £16,000 
for  French  perfume  manufacturers.  P.S.J. 

1142.  Wire. — A  British  firm  is  open  to  buy  paper  machine  wire — mesh  40  feet 
by  6  feet  and  40  feet  1  inch  by  G  feet  10  inches.  Prices  should  include  delivery  Bir- 
mingham. (Sample  can  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Ottawa.) 

1143.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods. — A  British  firm  is  open  to  purchase  women's 
and  children's  woollen  and  cotton  underclothing,  especially  woven  combinations. 

1144.  Broom  stocks. — A  British  firm  with  large  connections  is  open  to  act  as  sell- 
ing agent  for  the  following,  birch  preferred: — 

(a)  Hair  broom  stock,  plain.    Sizes  10^-inch  to  14-inch. 

(b)  Hair  broom  stock,  striped.    Sizes  10-|-inch  to  14-inch. 

(c)  Bass  broom  head,  without  bevel  on  sides  or  ends.    Size  11-inch  to  16-inch. 

(d)  A  baluster  stock.    Size  7-inch  to  10-|-inch  in  blade. 

Prices  delivered  Liverpool.  (Samples  may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 

1145.  Confectionery. — A  Liverpool  firm  which  conducts  a  large  export  trade  in  con- 
fectionery is  open  to  contract  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  cheap  sweets,  such 
as  pear  and  acid  drops,  pine,  strawberry,  and  boiled  sugar  drops,  etc.,  for  weekly  ship- 
ments of  500  tubs  of  7  pounds  each.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  would  be  required 
not  to  undertake  any  other  export  orders. 

1146.  Structural  steel. — A  London  firm  of  constructional  engineers  asks  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  rolling  mills  which  can  supply  mild  steel  sectional 
material  and  joists. 

1147.  Glass  bottles. — A  Lancashire  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  second-class  type  of  glass  bottles. 
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Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

{Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil :  Netherlands : 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Panama : 

Chile:  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General.  Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

China :  Peru : 

Harbin,  British  Consul.  Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Colombia:  Portugal'. 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General.  Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain : 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 


Madrid,  British  Consul. 


India: 

Calcutta:    Director-General    of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence. 


Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address.  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing,   Water   street,    St.   John's.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.     Cable  Address,  Cana- 
■  dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,   Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address.  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.   de  B.  Arnaud,   Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Holland. 

Acting  Trade    Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address.  Watermill. 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address. 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,   Port   of   Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamaa 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.    Cable  Address.  Sontum*. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  Lt  Griffith,  Secretary.  17  Victoria  street.  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  November  1,  1915.  No.  614 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  October  14,  1915. 

SEPTEMBER  FOREIGN  TRADE  RETURNS. 

While  the  total  value  of  foreign  trade  for  September  differs  but  little  from  the 
aggregate  for  August  (£110,165,678  against  £109,259,299),  the  details  are  somewhat 
disappointing  to  those  who  had  anticipated  that  the  tendency  towards  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  trade  balance  which  had  been  experienced  in  August  would  be  main- 
tained and  accentuated  in  September,  because  imports  were  actually  about  £700,000 
higher  in  value,  while  home  exports  fell  off  by  some  £130,000,  and  although  re-exports 
increased  by  £240,000,  the  net  result  was  a  small  unfavourable  balance  against  Sep- 
tember. 

Although  the  increase  in  imports  was  almost  wholly  in  manufactured  articles, 
the  aggregate  figures  were  undoubtedly  swollen  by  exceptional  clearances  of  certain 
commodities  in  anticipation  of  increased  taxation,  because  in  spite  of  the  steps  taken 
by  the  authorities  to  hinder  such  action,  a  very  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  tea,  and 
spirits  was  cleared  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  budget. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

While  the  desirability  is  universally  recognized  of  substantially  reducing  the 
imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  thereby  gradually  restoring  the  equilibrium 
resulting  from  the  unavoidable  falling-ofr  in  exports,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can 
be  accomplished  as  long  as  many  of  the  factories  from  Avhich  the  essential  require- 
ments of  the  population  are  drawn,  have  temporarily  been  turned  over  to  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions,  and  other  establishments  are  exclusively  occupied  with  the  pro- 
duction of  campaign  supplies  of  various  kinds,  thus  curtailing  the  home  supply  of 
apparel,  etc.,  which  the  population  must  have  from  some  source  or  other. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  increased  value  in  imports  is  obviously  attri- 
butable to  the  heavy  advance  in  the  price  of  almost  all  articles,  which  has  been 
experienced  since  the  outbreak  of  war — amounting  from  25  to  40  per  cent  in  some 
cases. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  immediate  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment in  export  trade  are  not  only  limited  by  the  abnormal  requirements  of  campaign 
supplies,  which  absorb  goods  and  products  which  would  ordinarily  be  exported,  hut 
the  position  is  further  affected  by  the  large  number  of  articles  which  have  been 
declared  contraband,  and  the  inevitable  restrictions  and  delays,  with  the  object  o\ 
preventing  goods  reaching  improper  destinations. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


COMPARATIVE  FIGURES. 

The  figures  for  the  two  months  of  September  and  August,  1915,  and  also  for  Sep- 
tember,  1914,  given  herewith  in  connection  with  the  remarkable  increases  over  a  year 
ago,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  trade  last  September  was  only  just  commencing  to 
recover  from  the  first  shock  of  hostilities,  and  was  still  greatly  disorganized  in  most 
directions,  notably  as  regards  ocean  transportation: — 


September,  1915.  August,  1915.  September,  1914. 

Imports                                            £  70,292,919  £  69,496,695  £  45,006,607 

Exports                                               32,308,432  32,438,855  26,674,101 

Re-exports                                            7,564,327  7,323,749  5,274,041 


Totals   £110,165,678  £109,259,299  £76,954,749 


As  illustrative  of  the  extent  of  this  disorganization,  the  figures  for  September, 
1913,  are  reproduced: — 

September,  1913. 

Imports   £  61,355,725 

Exports   42,424,864 

Re-exports   6,853,013 


£110,633,602 


ARTICLES  SHOWING  INCREASES. 

The  incidence  of  this  heavy  increase  for  September,  1915,  over  September,  1911, 
is  very  general,  and  as  regards  imports,  shows  about  £11,000,000  in  food,  drink,  and 
tobacco;  £5,500,000  in  raw  materials;  and  £9,500,000  in  manufactures.  Specific 
articles  largely  affected  were,  in  the  first  category,  meat,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  mar- 
garine, tea  and  sugar;  while  raw  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  jute,  are  noticeable  among 
raw  materials.  In  manufactured  goods,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  cotton  manu- 
factures, chemicals,  leather,  and  motor  cars  and  parts  are  important  contributors. 

Turning  to  exports  for  the  two  months,  the  chief  gains  were  in  raw  materials 
(about  £1,200,000),  and  manufactured  goods  (£3,300,000) — prominent  items  being 
coal  and  coke,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  cotton  yarn  and  piece-goods,  and 
woollen  and  worsted  manufactures. 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

As  regards  imports  from  Canada,  September,  1915,  showed  considerable  falling- 
off  in  arrivals  of  grain  in  comparison  with  a  year  ago,  but  there  was  substantial  aug- 
mentation in  cheese,  bacon,  and  other  directions,  the  actual  figures  for  some  of  the 
articles  being  as  follows : — 


1915. 

1914. 

Wheat  

  £956,572 

£2,213,733 

  143,422 

87,604 

  20,399 

46.S54 

  9,316 

115,189 

  250,916 

137,955 

  21,313 

9,815 

  842,055 

634, S38 

  13,855 
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NINE  MONTHS'  TRADE. 


September  concludes  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  and  according  to  the  official 
statistics  issued  at  the  same  time,  the  following  are  the  figures  for  the  first  nine 
months  each  of  1915  and  1914,  subdivided  according  to  the  summaries  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade: — 

Nine  Months  ended    Nine  Months  ended 
September,  1915.       September,  1914. 

Imports   £   643,888,258  £522,474,345 

Exports   283,091,686  350,748,363 

Re-exports   75,619,886  76,796,206 

£1,002,599,830  £950,018,914 


(a)  IMPORTS. 


Nine  Months  ended  Nine  Months  ended 

September,  1915.  September,  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £  285,420,576  £  204,251,138 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 

factured  220,364,280  186,365,441 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured.  .        135.648.&75  129,66-9,861 

4.  Miscellaneous   2,454,727  2,187,905 

Total   £  '643,888,258  £  522,474,345 


(b)  exports  ( British) . 


1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £    18,593,525  £  20,795,851 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 

factured  38,654,599  46,710,749 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured.  .  216,002,123  276,375,013 

4.  Miscellaneous   9,841,439  6,866,750 


Total..   £  283/091, 686        £  350,748,363 


(c)   RE-EXPORTS   (FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL). 


1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £    17,256,469  £  11,876,206 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 

factured  41,822,899  45,513,176 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured.  .  16,492,197  19,337,512 

4.  Miscellaneous   48,321  69,312 


Total   £     75,619,886        £  76,796,206 


ARTICLES   IMPORTED  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA. 


The  opportunity  is  a  favourable  one  for  showing  in  detail  the  quantities  and 
origin  of  the  principal  articles  in  which  Canada  is  interested,  imported  into  the  Knifed 
Kingdom  between  January  and  September,  in  comparison  with  last  year's  results. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  important  shipments  of  beef  are  now  being  received  from 
Canada,  statistics  of  this  commodity,  both  chilled  and  frozen,  have  been  included  for 
the  first  time. 

Although  considerable  quantities  of  eggs  are  being  imported,  the  exact  quantities 
from  Canada  only  appear  in  the  annual  statement,  being  included  under  '"Other 
Countries"  in  the  interim  returns: — 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Nine  Months  ending  September,  1914-15. 

1915.  1914. 

Quantity.           Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

t  Wheat—                                          Cwts.                   £  Cwts.  £ 

Russia                                             421,000              218,216  6,915,400  2,666,071 

Germany       979,800  366,190 

Roumania       337,200  132,693 

Turkey                                              26,000                18,755  39,300  10,295 

United  States                            27,557,800         17,916,154  24,038,943  9,849,786 

Chile       51,000  21,166 

Argentina                                   12,161,600           8,612,879  6,496,760  2,580,187 

British  East  Indies.  .    ..          13,835,800           8,770,447  7,534,400  3,270,440 

Australia                                         184,400                97,383  11,581,800  4,884,559 

New  Zealand       7,200  3,006 

Canada                                       11,668,600           7,736,456  21,514,529  8,857,775 

Other  countries                              165,200              111,714  226,900  89,970 


Total   66,020,400  43,512,004  79,723,232  32,732,138 


2.  Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

Germany..         ..    .'.    ..            ,      216,100  107,672 

Belgium       37,240  15,317 

France   72,600  37,771  334,100  139,168 

Austria-Hungary       55,068  43,404 

United  States   5,377,510  4,227,097  3,587,197  1,914,572 

Argentina   62,200  39,007  57,800  20,613 

Australia   1,800  1,300  243,500  127,549 

Canada   2,452,260  2,020,873  2,561,103  1,379,313 

Other  countries   210,400  169,915  195,080  80,372 


Total   8,176,770  6,495,963  7,287,188  3,827,980 


3.  Barley — 

Russia   9,000  2,987  3,944,500  1,354,324 

Roumania       890,000  281,781 

Turkey   197,700  88,874  758,700  282,012 

United  States   3,924,585  1,826,269  2,228,100  771,804 

British  India   1,518,000  749,999  293,200  111,856 

Canada   267,300  130,028  1,793,300  540,416 

Other  countries   1,867,100  864,090  958,000  358,772 


Total   7,783,685  3,662,247  10,865,800  3,700,965 


4.  Oats — 

Russia       1,110,800  330,781 

Germany      2,472,600  741,327 

Roumania       324,800  95,649 

Turkey   ......    76,200  21,804 

United  States   6,507,200  3,772,500  1,184,315  428,238 

Argentina   4,923,600  2,518,242  4,032,500  1,121,404 

Canada   318,800  177,527  1,585,700  557,030 

Other  countries   968,600  518,609  958,000  315,615 


Total   12,718,200  6,986,878  11,744,915  3,612,248 


5.  Peas — 

Russia       170,630  •  62,928 

British  East  Indies..    ..  365,230  242,995  152,130  57,982 

Canada   ..   1,160  1,072  4,300  5,514 

Other  countries   353,530  292,866  510,811  317, 50S 


Total   719,920  536,933  837,871  443,932 


6.  Maize — 

Russia   1,000  335  807,300  247,561 

Roumania       6,724,441  1,997.232 

United  States   1,458,700  626,276  206,225  61.634 

Argentina   31,195,300  11,865,614  15,5S7,345  4,626,660 

Canada   148,000  67,297   

Other  countries   1,273,100  505,930  1,318,257  401.043 


Total   34,076,100  13,065,452  24,643,568  7.334.130 
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1915.  1914. 
Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 


7.  Bacon —  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Denmark   1,668,955  7,108,281  1,996,347  7,228,733 

United  States   2,704,363  9,447,469  1,121,969  3,868,566 

Canada                                             684,945  2,568,430  236,964  833,414 

Other  countries                               58,633  209,812  440,501  1,439,177 


Total   5,116,896  19,333,992  3,795,781  13,369,890 


8.  Hams — 

United  States   1,094,499  3,774,524  625,042  2,241,833 

Canada   105,398  375,550  46,534  171,742 

Other  countries   449  2,170  4,795  16,913 


Total   1,200,346  4,152,244  676,371  2,430,488 


9.  Beef,  Chilled- 
United  States   488,339  1,658,035  2,079  5,825 

Uruguay   231,525  641,577  112,660  -  236,522 

Argentina   1,381,487  4,150,886  4,106,513  8,393,774 

Other  countries   10,110  32,963   


Total   2,111,461  6,483,461  4,221,252  8,636,121 


10.  Beef,  Frozen — 

United  States   276,158  824,742  350  893 

Uruguay   61,363  194,047  488,055  901,004 

Argentina   2,495,885  7,458,037  704,495  1,388,941 

Australia   1,217,494  3,491,842  1,136,664  2,139,022 

New  Zealand   535,692  1,554,998  370,939  670,736 

Other  countries   96,316  295,192  8  22 


Total   4,6S2,908  13,818,858  2,700,511  5,100,618 


11.  Poultry,  Dead — 

Russia   8,591  ■     28,911  114,863  356,624 

France   4,311  21,593  4,297  22,500 

Austria-Hungary       5,825  21,353 

United  States   57,284  251,656  35,660  138,958 

Other  countries   51,652  191,449  36,397  11S.169 


Total   121,838  493,609  197,042  657,604 


12.  Butter— 


Russia  

508,332 

3,228,888 

495,405 

2,662,502 

117,020 

866,297 

231,447 

1,387,464 

Denmark  

1,114,011 

8,342,296 

1,360,524 

8,368,339 

44,015 

309,514 

161,675 

998,728 

273,155 

1,752,874 

148,005 

S98,532 

36,548 

231,253 

7,347 

36,433 

64,328 

426,403 

33,097 

181,962 

78,483 

528,356 

156,366 

S62.646 

New  South  "Wales  .  . 

152,150 

1,025,613 

86,234 

467,992 

107,424 

724,473 

99,430 

528,660 

276,654 

1,897,743 

278,025 

1.584.7S5 

9,530 

57,808 

3,062 

18,117 

51,005 

341,900 

28,141 

166, S31 

Total  

2,832,655 

19.733.41S 

3,088,758 

IS, 162, 991 

13.  Cheese — 


120,77  1 

403,229 

248, 34S 

67S.214 

Italy  

67,633 

264,354 

73,177 

247,916 

United  States  

445,934 

1.S3S.976 

15,131 

47,261 

Australia  

20,948 

93,498 

18,155 

57,569 

612,476 

2,655,931 

661.62S 

2,130,767 

860,450 

3,433,823 

728,389 

2.402.9S1 

Other  countries  

10,628 

44,613 

20,325 

72,036 

Total  

2,138,843 

8,734,424 

1.765,153 

5,636.744 
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14.  Eggs —  Great  Hundrec 

RllSSia   1,951,752 

Denmark   2,086,385 

Germany    

Netherlands   805,061 

France   1,970 

Italy   4,768 

Austria-Hungary    

Other  countries   2,587,798 


Total   7,437,734 


1914. 


Value. 

Great  Hundreds. 

Value. 

£ 

1,037,350 

5,178,102 

1,975,540 

1,354,351 

2,947,219 

1,583,938 

406,374 

176,493 

569,368 

1,057,930 

514,902 

658 

579,988 

293,848 

3,455 

814,877 

390,640 

911,674 

376,537 

1,177,843 

1,526,057 

571,354 

4,143,025 

13,422,221 

5,883,252 

15.  Canned  Salmon —  Cwts.  Cwts. 

United  States   450,700  1,441,733  398,598  1,085,996 

Canada   261,782  964,865  301,875  931,122 

Other  countries                               31,602  91,817  12,979  39,150 


Total   744,084  2,498,415  713,452  2,056,268 


16.  Canned  Lobster — 

Canada   31,638  254,063  30,668  309,756 

Newfoundland   2,185  17,475  568  7,271 

Other  countries   2,112  17,343  489  4,161 


Total   35,935  288,881  31,725  321,188 


Quantity. 


17.  Wood  and  Timber  (hewn) —  Loads. 

Russia   17,436 

Sweden   10,805 

Norway   21,388 

Germany    

United  States   138,159 

British  East  Indies..    ..  26,672 

Canada   23,070 

Other  countries   10,990 


Total   248,520 


Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

Loads. 

£ 

47,199 

165,062 

398,251 

50,754 

30,924 

78,586 

75,893 

22,223 

60,632 

25,593 

109,185 

893,583 

166,716 

866,293 

514,750 

22,421 

433,041 

167,616 

31,247 

255,110 

147,497 

44,142 

398,041 

1,897,292 

508,328 

2,599,139 

18.  Wood  and  Timber  (sawn  or 
split)  Fir — 


Russia   411,968  1,937,936  1,321,431  3,724,487 

Sweden  .  .  1,130,299  4,922,754.  556,564  1,507,551 

Norway   281,315  1,268,040  78,484  290,275 

Un  ted  States   237,760  1,204,194  292,456  1,155,556 

Canada   794,990  3,551,017  492,384  1,576,590 

Other  countries   8,286                60,025  27,979  121,186 


Total   2,864,618  12,943,966  2,769,298  8,375,625 


Wood  and  Timber  (sawn  or 
split,  planed  or  dressed, 
unenumerated )  — 

United  States .  .  .  .•  ..   ..  21,166              185,012               12,908  89,773 

Canada   38,102              195,189                44,493  165,802 

Other  countries   12,211                64,484                33,087  106,721 


Total   71,479  444,685  90,488  362,296 


ARTICLES  AFFECTED  BY  THE  NEW  TAXES. 

Particulars  of  the  new  import  taxes  proposed  by  the  budget  have  already  been 
reported.  Although  several  alterations  have  been  announced  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons — notably  the 
elimination  of  plate  glass,  rubber  motor  tires,  and  hats — the  following  figures  supplied 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Alfred  Mond, 
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are  of  considerable  interest.  They  show  the  total  values,  during  the  eight  months 
ended  August,  and  principal  sources  of  origin  of  all  the  commodities  which  it  was 
originally  proposed  to  tax,  a  noticeable  feature  being  the  large  purchases  of  auto- 
mobiles and  nart.s  from  the  United  States: — 


Total 

TTKiiTPrl  Qt^fpc 

vjrcl  lllcLliy  . 

Austria. 

Clocks  (complete)  

1      J.  0  0,0  ZD 

£  Ioo,Uol 

f  91 

18,230 

4,736 

— 

Cinematograph  films. 

844,109 

784,156 

223,'431 

86,199 

— 

Motor  Cars : — 

O  A  9  A    C  (\  A 

*t  *j  c  n  a  h  o 
l,7oo,y  1 Z 

726,435 

O  A  £?   nr  a 

34b, 950 

.... 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes. 

O  9  G   09  1 

a oo  nn  a 
4^y  ,UU4 

322 

"1     A  A  H   H  1  A 

1,447,710 

"1   1  9  1  a  a  o 

1,16  i  ,4os 

Watches : — 

61,707 

136  464 

Othpr  mptal«! 

386,877 

16,269 

3,121 

Watch  cases : — 

Gold  

4,028 

262 

— 

8,904 

430 

Other  metals  

12,189 

9.501 

174 

172,089 

65,123 

525 

— 

Motor  cycles  

157,400 

155,341 

— 

Tires  and  tubes  

83,218 

29,794 

— 

28,632 

18,667 

— 

Organs  and  harmoniums. 

13,499 

8,030 

Pianos  

27,687 

11,365 

205 

Other      musical  instru- 

ments  

14,964 

981 

9 

Parts   of   musical  instru- 

113,263 

53,090 

76 

Total. 

France. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Hats  and  Bonnets  : — 

Trimmed  felt  

61,429 

30,392 

40 

25 

81,427 

30,310 

217,694 

27,007 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  October  7,  1915. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  BROOM  STOCKS. 

Manufacturers  of  brushes  and  brooms  are  inquiring  for  "  stocks,"  that  i3,  the  head 
into  which  the  bristles  are  inserted.  Birch  is  the  wood  in  general  use,  but  a  simPar 
kind  of  timber  might  be  considered  suitable.  Samples  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  the  following  illustrations  "Jill 
furnish  an  idea  of  the  requirements  of  this  market. 
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10-|  to  14  inches. 


11  to  16  inches. 


7  to  10i  inches  (in  blade). 


THE  REVENUE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  official  statement  issued  by  the  treasury  shows  that  the  revenue  for  the  quarter 
ended  September  30,  amounted  to  £51,569,628,  as  compared  with  £35,681,283  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  being  an  increase  of  no  less  than  £15,888,345.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  details  given  below,  the  improvement  is  mainly  under  the  head 
of  excise,  which  is  up  £6,183,000.  There  is  a  large  addition  to  the  receipts  from  pro- 
perty and  income-tax,  estates,  etc.,  duties,  and  customs,  the  last  named  being  doubtless 
swollen  by  the  taxation  on  tea.    The  following  are  the  differences: — 

INCREASES. 


Customs.   £  2,630,000 

Excise   6,1S3,000 

Estate,  etc.,  duties   2,772,000 

House  duty   10,000 

Property  and  income-tax   3,321,000 

Land  value  duties   1,000 

Postal  service   1,800,000 

Telephone  service   150,000 
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DECREASES. 


Stamps   181,000 

Telegraph  service   50,000 

Receipts  from  Suez  Canal  shares  and  sundry  loans   182,168 

Miscellaneous   565,487 


For  the  half-year  from  April  1  to  September  30  the  total  revenue  amounted  to 
£102,866,764,  against  £76,181,960,  showing  an  increase  of  £26,684,804. 

CONDITION    OF    HOP  MARKET. 

Adverse  weather  conditions  and  shortage  of  labour  during  the  picking  season 
caused  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  among  the  growers  of  hops,  and  although  results  are 
much  better  than  anticipated,  the  crop  is  below  the  average.  In  normal  times  the 
imports  are  valued  at  $7,000,000  annually,  and  as  supplies  from  the  usual  sources  have 
either  ceased  or  are  curtailed,  Canadian  exporters  should  hope  for  increased  sales  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  event  of  their  having  surplus  stocks  to  dispose  of.  Imports 
from  Germany  were  valued  at  $1,125,000  in  1913-14,  from  Austria-Hungary  $35,000, 
and  from  Belgium  $800,000.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  over 
$5,000,000,  but  during  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  they  fell  to  $2,200,000.  In  the  following 
table  it  will  be  observed  that  imports  from  Canada  fell  from  $465,820  in  1913-14  to 
$1,340  in  1914-15.  Three  years  ago,  1912-13,  Great  Britain's  purchases  from  the 
Dominion  appear  to  have  reached  a  record  value,  $915,000. 


ps— 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

r.     ..  $ 

6,135 

1,120,085 

380,810 

Netherlands  

39,700 

615 

800,565 

157,110 

France  

41,960 

18,010 

Austria-Hungary  

34,070 

2,315 

United  States  

6,184,865 

2,209,745 

20,750 

165 

70 

Total   from   foreign   countries.  . 

.      .  .  $ 

8,248,295 

$ 

2,778,655 

4,295 

3.8S0 

46,605 

9.S30 

465,820 

1,340 

Total  from  British  possessions,, 

..     ..  $ 

516,720 

$ 

15,050 

Total  

.     ..  $ 

8,765,015 

$ 

2,793,705 

SMALL  PICKLING 

ONIONS. 

Over  $6,000,000  worth  of  onions  are  imported  annually  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
among  which  are  large  quantities  of  small  onions  used  by  picklers.  Consignments 
have  arrived  from  Canada  in  past  years,  and  sales  could  be  considerably  augmented  if 
the  smaller  onions  were  selected  for  this  market.  The  sizes  in  common  demand  range 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  are  preferred,  impeded,  in  hags  contain- 
ing 100  pounds. 
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The  following  were  the  values  of  imports  last  year,  and  the  countries  of  origin: — 


1914-15. 

Countries.  Value  (approx.) 

Germany   $  23,375 

Netherlands   972,110' 

Belgium   26,985 

France   105,000' 

Portugal   381,995 

Spain   4,627,520 

Egypt   1,049,160 

United  States   85,205 

Other  foreign  countries   116,740 


Total  from  foreign  countries  $  7,388,090 


Malta  and  Gozo  $  10,320 

Other  British  possessions  ,.  5,455 


Total  from  British  possessions  $  15,775 


Total  $  7,403,865 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  October  6,  1915. 

FARMING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

An  official  return  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Scottish  Board  of  Agriculture  on 
the  produce  of  crops  in  Scotland  during  1914.  The  outstanding  features  of  the  report 
are  a  large  wheat  acreage  and  yield,  and  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  that  the  general 
standard  of  farming  is  improving.  It  is  recalled  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  steps  were 
taken  to  form  a  provisional  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the  principal  crops.  The  statistics 
of  the  yield  of  wheat  were  very  close  to  the  final  estimates  made  after  harvest,  but  in 
the  other  cases  the  crops  ultimately  proved  larger  than  was  expected  on  August  1.  The 
year  1914  was  throughout  both  warmer  and  drier  than  usual.  Cereals  were  generally 
somewhat  short  in  the  straw,  the  weather  causing  them  to  mature  rapidly.  Grain, 
however,  was  both  plentiful  and  of  fine  quality.  The  harvest  was  early  and  the  crops 
were  secured  in  the  best  of  condition.  Wind  in  October  helped  to  ensure  the  complete 
dryness  of  the  stacks.  The  grain  and  potato  harvest  being  quickly  over,  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  fine  weather  in  October  to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  and  sowing 
was  accomplished  successfully.  The  high  rainfall  in  November  and  December,  general 
in  all  divisions  of  the  country,  and  which  alternated  in  December  with  periods  of  frost, 
interfered  considerably  with  autumn  cultivation,  and  possibly  restricted  to  some  extent 
the  increases  in  the  area  under  wheat. 

WHEAT,  BARLEY  AND  OATS. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  the  harvest  of  1914  was  both  earlier  and 
shorter  than  that  of  1913.  The  production  of  crops  in~1914  compared  favourably  with 
the  average  of  the  ten  years,  1904  to  19131.  All  the  grain  crops,  with  the  exception  of 
peas,  yielded  over  the  average.   Wheat  exceeded  the  normal  by  nearly  5i  per  cent. 
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Comparisons  suggested  but  did  not  prove  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  general 
standard  of  farming  in  the  country  to  rise.  Some  additional  ground  for  such  a  belief  is 
afforded  by  the  statistics  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Though  the  natural  weights  of  the 
grain  crop  in  1913  were  over  the  average,  they  were  excelled  by  those  of  1914,  more- 
over the  total  produce,  the  prices  per  unit,  and  the  total  values  in  all  three — wheat, 
barley  and  oats — were  higher  than  those  of  1913.  This  was  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
wheat  and  oats. 

INCREASES  NOTED. 

The  total  estimated  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  in  1914  amounted  to  320,102  qr.  or 
37,137  qr.  more  than  in  1913.  The  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  area 
under  the  crop  in  1914,  viz: — 60,521  acres — exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
5,737  acres,  and  also  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  a  bushel  higher  than  in  1913. 
Compared  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years,  the  yield  per  acre  was  better  by 
fully  two  bushels.  Fife,  Forfar  and  Midlothian  were  as  formerly  the  largest  wheat- 
producing  counties,  with  total  yields  of  approximately  62,000  qr.,  54,000  qr.,  and  40,000 
qr.  respectively.  The  yield  per  acre  in  Stirling,  52  bushels,  was  the  highest  for  any 
county.  Barley  and  bere  gave  an  estimated  total  yield  in  1914  of  922,925  qr.  an 
increase  of  2,200  qr.  over  the  previous  year,  despite  a  reduced  acreage  of  4,000.  The 
total  area  under  oats,  919,580  was  the  smallest  on  record,  and  18,336  acres  less  than 
in  1913,  but  the  total  produce,  amounting  to  4,618,850  qr.  was  greater  than  in  any 
year  since  1896,  with  the  single  exception  of  1909.  The  area  under  potatoes,  amount- 
ing to  152,318  acres,  was  the  largest  for  twenty -five  years,  and  the  total  produce, 
1,077,579  tons  was  also  unequalled  during  that  period. 

SCOTTISH  HARVEST  REPORT. 

From  the  reports  regarding  the  harvest  up  to  October  2,  1915,  the  advices  are: 
The  harvest  in  Scotland  is  not  yet  completed.  Operations  are  about  over  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  Lothians  and  southwest  of  Scotland.  Eecent  floods  have  altered 
the  whole  complexion  of  things  in  the  north  and  northeast  of  Scotland.  Unexpectedly 
the  weather  changed  and  recent  torrential  showers  soaked  the  grain  over  a  large  area. 
From  Strathspey  northwards  the  whole  bulk  of  the  harvest  has  been  affected  by  the 
excessive  floods,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  forecast  the  result.  Prior  to  the 
unfavourable  weather  the  prospects  were  good,  as  conditions  had  been  seasonable. 
There  was  every  likelihood  of  a  big  crop  of  all  cereals,  particularly  wheat,  barley  and 
oats. 

SHORTAGE  OF  LABOUR. 

The  weather  was,  however,  generally  favourable  for  the  harvest,  and  in  the  south, 
west  and  middle  districts,  the  harvesting  was  accomplished  with  success.  Here  and 
there  trouble  was  caused  by  recent  rains  having  badly  laid  the  more  exposed  crops. 
This  extra  trouble  was  emphasized  by  the  shortage  of  adult  male  labour.  The  special 
efforts  made  to  secure  extra  "  hands  ",  particularly  female,  helped  the  situation.  It  is 
certain  that  a  large  area  was  sown  with  wheat  in  the  fall  of  last  year  consequent  upon 
the  good  prices  made  for  the  last  crop.  The  acreage  sown  to  oats  was  practically 
the  same  as  last  year.  As  to  barley,  the  distilling  trade  has  boon  so  adversely  a  fleeted 
by  the  war — and  latterly  emphasized  by  the  greatly  restricted  hours  of  sale — thai  in 
several  districts  there  was  a  decrease  in  acreage. 

WHEAT  THE  BEST  CROP. 

The  weather  has  been  most  favourable  to  wheat,  and  a  big  crop  lias  been  secured. 
It  is  the  best  yield  of  the  season  so  far  as  bulk  is  eeneorncvl,  but  in  certain  districts 
doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  it  will  thrash  out  to  expectations.    Oats  have  gener- 
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ally  turned  out  better  than  was  at  one  time  feared,  and  there  is  an  average  crop, 
although  it  does  not  equal  the  record  one  of  last  year.  It  is  very  short  in  the  straw. 
Barley,  where  tested,  is  rather  disappointing  when  contrasted  with  the  previous 
season.  With  not  a  large  acreage  throughout  the  country  and  the  shortage  of  quantity 
per  acre,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  this  cereal  reaching  a  high  price  before  the  end  of 
the  season.  As  regards  flour  there  has  been  nothing  to  equal  the  present  supply  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.    The  quality,  too,  is  good. 

HIGHER   PRICES  EXPECTED. 

Until  matters  have  advanced  a  little  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  the  trend  of  prices 
this  season.  It  is  generally  anticipated  however  that  the  prices  of  these  cereals  will 
all  be  dearer  than  in  normal  years.  The  problem  of  the  Dardanelles  is  another 
important  factor  in  the  situation.  The  expectations  of  an  early  forcing  of  the  straits 
have  not  been  realized  but  even  with  the  prospect  of  the  Dardanelles  being  soon  opened 
dealers  do  not  expect  prices  to  reach  last  year's  extreme  figures.  The  forcing  of  the 
straits  will  admittedly  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  avail- 
able wheat  in  the  British  market,  but  estimates  vary  as  to  what  quantity  will  be  avail- 
able as  the  condition  of  the  Russian  wheat  stores  is  not  made  known. 

GREATER  DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  WHEAT. 

So  long  as  Russian  wheat  is  withheld  from  Britain,  supplies  from  Canada  will  not 
only  equal  the  usual  demand,  but  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  be  considerably  more. 
Flour  dealers,  too,  are  watching  the  Dardanelles  situation  keenly,  as  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  a  success  for  the  Allies  in  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  would  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect,  sentimentally  and  otherwise,  that  would  be  reflected  in  a  considerable 
fall  of  current  prices. 

SPECULATION  LIKELY  TO  BE  RESTRICTED. 

Apart  from  the  harvest  results  and  their  fluctuating  prices,  farmers  in  Scotland 
are  experiencing  unusual  problems  at  present.  In  addition  to  the  scarcity  of  labour — 
which  is  not  being  felt  in  the  potato  fields — recent  legislation  under  the  War  Budget 
is  affecting  the  agricultural  population  to  a  peculiar  degree.  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
the  war  profits  tax  will  press  severely  on  the  majority  of  those  concerned  with  the  corn 
trade.  The  three  years  preceding  1914  were  lean  years.  The  war  caused  prices  to  rise, 
and  those  who  were  heavy  holders  made  money,  but  the  people  who  made  money  then 
are  mostly  holders  now,  and  the  losses  brought  about  by  the  decline  going  on  steadily 
now  for  the  past  three  months  have  in  many  cases  taken  away  all  the  extra  profit  that 
was  made  on  the  advance.  It  is  calculated  that  if  the  war  tax  is  to  be  permanent  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war  there  will  be  less  derived  from  this  source  next  year.  The 
continuous  supply  of  grain  and  flour  to  this  country  has,  it  is  claimed,  depended  upon 
individual  enterprise,  and  the  view  is  that  no  merchant  can  afford  to  trade  freely  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  have  to  bear  the  losses  himself,  while  of  any  so-called 
war  profits  which  he  makes  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  claim  fifty  per  cent. 
Many  difficult  problems  will  no  doubt  arise  as  to  the  insistence  of  the  tax.  but  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  any  exception  will  be  taken  by  tenants  contributing  on  the  pro- 
posed basis  in  the  present  abnormal  and  unparalleled  circumstances  of  the  country. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  October  7,  1915. 

WIRE  AND  HARDWARE  REQUIRED. 

In  view  of  the  cessation  of  German  supplies  and  as  the  output  from  English  fac- 
tories has  in  a  large  measure  been  curtailed  owing  to  the  plant  being  required  for  war 
work,  inquiries  have  been  instituted  as  to  the  prospects  for  marketing  wire,  wire  goods 
and  miscellaneous  hardware  lines  of  Canadian  manufacture.  Supplies  of  Canadian 
wire  have  lately  been  sent  to  this  country  and  a  local  firm  recently  bought  16  tons  of 
this  wire  through  English  agents. 

Inquiries  now  made  indicate  that  in  addition  to  ordinary  wire,  there  is  a  market 
for  barbed  wire,  wire  fencing,  wire  goods  and  wire  nails.  The  wire  nails  are  required 
in  sizes  ranging  from  1  inch  to  6  inches  and  should  be  shipped  in  bags  holding  1  cwt. 
Among  other  articles  inquired  for  are  japanned  "  T  "  hinges  for  doors. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  through  the  aggressive  work  of  United  States  manu- 
facturers several  acceptable  orders  have  lately  been  secured  for  miscellaneous  lines  of 
hardware.  Although,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain definite  freight  rates  to  English  ports,  these,  wherever  possible,  should  be  included 
in  the  prices  quoted  for  delivery. 

INQUIRY  FOR  FIBREWARE. 

The  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  present  position  of  the  metal  trades  is  afford- 
ing a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  increasing  the  sale  of  fibreware  goods,  such  as 
oval  bath  tubs  for  children,  pails,  fire  buckets  and  similar  articles. 

Canadian  manufacturers  are  invited  to  send  their  catalogues  together  with  prices 
covering  delivery  to  English  port.  These  will  at  once  be  placed  before  local  firms  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  business  offering. 

MARKET  FOR  COW  AND  HORSE  HAIR. 

In  view  of  the  attention  which  has  been  frequently  directed  in  former  issues  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin  to  the  market  for  animal  hair  from  Canada,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  quote  the  prices  obtained  for  a  shipment  of  Australian  horse  and  cow  hair  which 
were  recently  offered  for  public  sale  in  this  country. 

Out  of  232  packages  which  were  offered,  162  packages  were  sold  at  the  following 
prices  per  pound:  Horse  "tail"  hair  49  to  61  cents;  mixed  horse  hair,  32  to  47  cents; 
horse  manes,  18  to  26  cents  per  pound.  Cow  hair:  free,  24  to  28  cents;  docks,  8  to  16 
cents  per  pound. 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  returns  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  September  reveal 
that  the  heavier  imports  of  Canadian  hog  products  noted  in  previous  months  still 
continue.  The  shipments  of  Canadian  bacon,  in  particular,  wore  nearly  double  those 
of  last  September. 
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Whilst  decreases  have  to  be  recorded  in  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  wood-pulp,  the 
imports  of  Canadian  cheese  reached  230,507  cwts.  as  compared  with  178,267  cwts.  in 
the  corresponding-  month  of  last  year. 

Other  increases  occurred  in  canned  salmon,  the  imports  of  which  were  26,302  cwts. 
-  an  increase  of  15,339  cwts.  Leather  came  in  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  2,875 
cwts..  or  1,388  cwts.  more  than  in  September  of  1914. 

The  most  noticeable  increase  took  place  in  lumber.  Whilst  only  3,829  loads  of 
•'hewn"  timber  were  received  from  Canada,  the  imports  of  "sawn  or  split"  timber 
reached  220,131  loads  as  against  93,407  loads  last  September.  For  the  nine  months 
eiule J  September  30,  Canada  has  shipped  833,092  loads  of  this  class  of  timber  con- 
tracted with  only  536,877  loads  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

THE  CHEESE  TRADE. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  trade  transacted  by  Canadian  firms  in  the  export  of 
cheese  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  paragraph  taken  from  the  English 
Grocer  which  sums  up  the  present  position  and  outlook  for  the  cheese  trade,  may  be 
quoted  for  the  information  of  Canadian  shippers : — 

"  The  cheese  position,  which  has  been  one  of  depression  for  several  months,  seems 
to  be  showing  signs  of  improvement.  The  reasons  for  the  change  are  not  difficult  to 
define.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  prices  were  high,  abnormal  quantities  of 
cheese  from  the  United  States  were  shipped  to  English  ports.  Shortly  after  the  cheese 
commenced  to  arrive,  large  shipments  from  New  Zealand  had  to  be  dealt  with,  being 
the  accumulations  of  winter  months'  shipments  which  had  been  detained  at  New 
Zealand  shipping  points  owing  to  lack  of  steamer  accommodation.  Then  came  the 
early  shipments  from  Canada  and  the  new  English  make.  Market  prices  accordingly 
fell  with  this  abundant  supply  following  upon  months  of  scarcity. 

Another  factor  which  has  had  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  market  has  been  the 
quantity  of  heated  cheese  consequent  upon  lack  of  cool  air  accommodation  en  route 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Naturally,  buyers  have  not  been  inclined  to  hold 
heated  goods,  but  have  kept  supplies  moving  by  lowering  prices,  the  results  being  a 
considerable  diminution  in  stocks  held  by  traders  throughout  the  country.  Cabled 
advices  from  Canada  state  that  the  quality  of  September  make  is  very  choice.  Stocks 
at  principal  ports  appear  heavy  compared  with  last  year.  The  comparison  may  easily 
prove  misleading  because  last  year  little  cheese  was  arriving  from  Canada  during 
September  owing  to  war  conditions,  whilst  stocks  were  being  rapidly  depleted  in  this 
country  by  heavy  Government  buying. 

PROSPECTS  OF  SUPPLIES. 

The  prospects  of  supplies  for  the  coming  winter  months  are  good  as  regards 
balance  of  Canadian  make,  and  given  favourable  weather  conditions,  New  Zealand 
is  expected  to  send  an  increase — probably  5  to  10  per  cent.  The  autumn  make  is 
reported  to  show  considerable  shortage,  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  high  prices 
offering  for  the  raw  milk  and  the  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  labour  for  cheese-making. 

DEMAND  TO  BE  ABOVE  THE  AVERAGE. 

The  demand  is  reported  good  throughout  the  country.  No  doubt  the  improved 
purchasing  power  of  the  public  accounts  in  no  small  degree  for  the  free  sale  of  cheese 
at  the  present  high  price,  but  at  lOd.  and  even  up  to  Is.  per  pound,  cheese  compares 
favourably  in  value  with  any  other  article  of  food. 

A  large  proportion  of  current  arrivals  from  Canada  is  for  Government  require- 
ments which  seem  likely  to  increase  as  time  goes  on.  Keviewed  broadly,  the  outlook 
is  for  a  demand  above  the  average  and  for  supplies  probably  about  the  normal.  Market 
prices  may  therefore  be  expected  to  vary  accordingly." 
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ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commission™. 
(Mr.  Bertram  S.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires..  September  24,  )!>lfl. 

SELLING  THROUGH  A  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE. 

In  a  previous  report,  mention  was  made  of  the  desirability  of  manufacturers 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  slack  period,  for  establishing  connections  with  South 
American  business  houses.  Some  notes  on  the  methods  of  selling  through  a  local 
representative  may  be  helpful  to  the  manufacturer,  who  is  considering  the  question 
of  securing  representations  in  Argentina. 

More  than  1,800  British  and  North  American  manufacturers  are  known  to  have 
representatives  or  agents  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  experience  of  many  of  these,  in  a 
condensed  form,  is  herewith  available  for  the  use  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
intending  exporters. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE. 

Conditions  of  sale  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  success  of  an  export 
business,  the  most  acceptable  being  those  which  protect  equally  the  buyer  and  the 
seller  and  provide  for  the  due  payment  of  the  cash  on  the  one  hand  and  for  the  proper 
reception  of  the  goods  on  the  other. 

The  European  exporting  houses  doing  the  largest  trade  in  Argentina  have  estab- 
lished the  following  conditions  of  sale:  Delivery  of  documents  against  the  accept- 
ation of  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  thirty,  sixty  or  ninety  -days  after  receipt  of  docu- 
ments; the  bill  being  presented  for  acceptation  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  port. 
The  operation  is  effected  through  the  intermediation  of  a  bank  to  whose  order  the 
B/Ls  are  usually  made  out. 

samples. 

In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  desirable  that  the  representative  should  be  provided  with 
a  full  range  of  samples.  No  matter  how  profusely  illustrated  a  catalogue  may  be,  it 
will  not  interest  a  prospective  buyer  to  the  same  extent  as  actual  samples.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  when  sets  of  samples  exceed  certain  limits,  determined 
by  the  Customs  Regulations,  they  become  liable  to  the  payment  of  import  duties. 
The  regulations  referred  to  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

Parcels  containing  pieces  of  stuff,  too  small  to  serve  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
such  stuff;  loose  samples  of  goods  usually  sold  in  sets,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
samples  of  each  component  part  being  sent;  parcels  containing  articles  of  various 
classes,  kinds  and  qualities,  always  provided  that  not  more  than  two  of  each  quality 
is  included  and  that  the  goods  in  question  are  of  a  kind  usually  sold  in  Large  quan- 
tities, shall  be  considered  as  samples. 

Samples  are  mutilated  by  the  Customs  authorities  to  prevent  their  sale.  In  the 
case  of  samples,  the  nature  of  which  permits  of  (heir  being  sold  or  used,  the  Customs 
allow  these  to  enter  under  a  guarantee  that  if  they  are  not  re-exported  within  three  01 
six  months,  duties  on  them  will  be  paid. 
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QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations  are  usually  asked  for  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  as  this  method  best  suits  the 
buyers'  purposes.  When  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  prices  cannot  be  given,  then  prices  f.o.b. 
pi  u  oi  shipment  should  be  quoted,  information  regarding  rates  of  freight  and  insur- 
ance  being  supplied  at  the  same  time.  Exporters  often  fail  to  realize  that  steamship 
and  insurance  agents  in  Argentina  can  rarely  give  any  information  regarding  outward 
freights,  the  business  of  the  local  branches  being  confined  to  homeward  cargoes. 

DISCOUNTS. 

No  detail-  regarding  discounts  should  ever  be  omitted;  exporters  sometimes  take 
it  for  granted  that  trade  usages  common  in  other  countries  are  understood  in  Argen- 
tina, whereas  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

PACKING. 

Care  in  packing  for  export  is  of  paramount  importance,  as  the  claims  and  annoy- 
ances caused  by  goods  arriving  in  bad  condition  will  finally  cost  the  exporter  more 
than  a  little  extra  attention  to  packing  would  have  done.  Importers'  or  representa- 
tive' instructions  under  this  heading  should  be  persistently  asked  for  and  conscien- 
tiously carried  out. 

STOCK  IN  HAND. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  representative  should  be  kept  posted  in  all  details  con- 
nected with  the  factory,  as  for  example,  the  amount  of  stock  carried  and  the  classes  of 
goods  which  are  usually  stocked  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  have  to  be  manu- 
factured to  order. 

TRADE   MARKS  AND  PATENTS. 

In  cases  where  goods  are  to  be  sold  under  a  registered  trade  mark,  or  where  the 
goods  to  be  sold  are  manufactured  under  patent  rights,  no  sale  should  be  made  until 
steps  have  been  taken  to  have  these  re-validated  under  Argentine  law.  Trade  mark 
piracy  is  common  in  this  Republic,  the  modus  operandi  usually  being  as  follows :  As 
soon  as  the  unscrupulous  person  learns  of  goods  being  sold  under  a  mark  which  is  not 
registered  in  Argentina,  he  quietly  proceeds  to  register  such  mark  in  his  own  name. 
Time  is  allowed  to  elapse  until  the  efforts  of  the  representative  have  resulted  in  the 
mark  becoming  well  known  and  accredited.  At  this  point,  the  trade  mark  pirate  steps 
in,  and  threatens  to  initiate  proceedings  for  breach  of  trade  mark  rights.  The  usual 
solution  is  for  the  legitimate  owner  of  the  trade  mark  to  buy  up  the  pirate's  legal 
rights  to  the  mark  for  a  cash  consideration.  The  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
granting  and  use  of  trade  marks  can  be  consulted  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Local  patent  solicitors  undertake  the  registration  of  trade  marks  for  a 
fixed  fee  of  some  $39  (Canadian)  each. 

COMMERCIAL  REPORTS. 

When  booking  orders  for  his  principals,  the  representative  is  generally  careful  to 
deal  only  with  firms  of  recognized  financial  standing,  but  exporters  will  do  well  to  stipu- 
late that  a  mercantile  agency  or  bank  report  on  the  standing  of  the  buyer  shall  be 
attached  to  each  order. 

An  important  New  York  mercantile  agency  has  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
there  are  several  local  agencies  doing  similar  work,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics oL*  the  Latin  race,  the  reports  of  these  institutions  are  not  nearly  so  cvmpre- 
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hensive  or  reliable  as  would  be  the  case  in  Canada.  The  local  business  house  frequently 
resents  any  inquiry  as  to  its  standing  and  looks  upon  such  as  an  impertinence; 
inquirers  are  generally  referred  to  the  firm's  bankers  for  information.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  "  Information  Department "  of  Buenos  Aires  bank  replaces  the 
mercantile  agency  of  a  Canadian  city.  The  bank  information  however  is  always  given 
verbally. 

COMMISSIONS. 

Manufacturers  should  indicate  at  first  writing  the  amount  of  commission  which 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  the  representative  on  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  sold. 
From  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  is  usually  allowed  on  manufactured  goods,  but  on  staple 
articles  the  commission  may  be  much  less.  The  representative  will  usually  stipulate 
that  he  be  allowed  commission  on  all  orders  received  from  his  territory,  whether  trans- 
mitted through  him  or  received  direct  from  the  purchaser.  This  is  not  unreasonable, 
as  prospective  customers  will  frequently  consult  the  representative's  samples  and  prices, 
and  then  write  direct  to  the  factory  in  the  hope  of  securing  better  prices  than  those 
quoted  by  the  representative.  Commissions  become  payable .  after  receipt  of  the  cash 
by  the  manufacturer  and  in  the  case  of  better-class  representatives,  are  collected  once 
or  twice  yearly.  When  the  manufacturer  is  allowing  his  representative  a  commission 
off  quoted  prices,  he  should  clearly  prohibit  the  representative  from  adding  any  per- 
centage to  the  prices  in  order  to  produce  an  extra  profit. 

representative's  territory. 

Manufacturers  should  be  careful  not  to  grant  too  large  a  territory  to  the  one 
representative.  A  firm  of  Buenos  Aires  can  usually  attend  to  all  business  in  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay,  but  he  cannot  keep  in  touch  with  Chile,  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Peru, 
Venezuela  and  Colombia  are  closer  to  Western  Canada  than  they  are  to  Buenos  Aires. 

AGENCY  CONTRACTS. 

Firms  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and  individual  representatives  will 
frequently  stipulate  the  sole  representation  of  the  manufacture  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  Care  should  be  taken  in  granting  these  contracts  and  local  conditions  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  any  sole  agency  is  given.  The  representative  does 
not  wish  to  do  the  hard  unremunerative  spade  work,  which  the  working-up  of  a  connec- 
tion for  a  new  line  of  goods  involves,  unless  he  has  some  guarantee  that  some  of  the 
after  benefits  will  accrue  to  him.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
manufacturers'  representatives  in  Buenos  Aires,  who  devote  more  time  to  securing 
new  agencies  (with  contract)  than  they  do  to  developing  those  connections  they  already 
have.  Their  idea  in  doing  this  is  as  follows :  they  imagine  that  if  they  can  get  a  num- 
ber of  sole  agencies  into  their  hands,  that  sooner  or  later  a  demand  must  set  in  for  one 
of  them,  which  make  the  representation  for  that  particular  line  of  value.  In 
nearly  all  cases,  a  manufacturer  will  be  well  advised  to  stave  off  the  question  of 
granting  a  sole  agency  until  a  certain  amount  of  actual  business  has  been  put  through. 

ALLOWANCES  TO  AGENTS. 

Much  could  be  written  on  the  question  of  annual  allowances,  contributions 
towards  office  expenses,  fees,  or  whatever  designation  may  be  employed.  In  practice 
it  will  usually  be  found  desirable  that  a  Trade  Commissioner  or  business  friend  of  the 
manufacturer  be  consulted  whenever  the  question  of  granting  allowances  is  raised. 
A  fairly  safe  condition  is  to  make  commissions  payable  only  after  a  total  credit  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  allowance  has  been  passed.  For  example,  should  a  manufacturer 
agree  to  allow  a  representative  $(500  a  year  allowance  and  5  per  cent  eonunission  on 
sales,  the  representative  would  have  to  sell  $12,000  worth  of  goods  in  any  one  year 
before  his  commission  of  5  per  cent  becomes  operative. 
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WAR  SUPPLIES  FOR  FRANCE. 

Information  has  been  received  by  the  Canadian  Government  that  the  General 
Supply  Purchasing  Branch  of  the  French  War  Department  is  open  to  receive  offers 
for  supplies  from  Canada,  especially  of  wheat  flour  and  oats  and  would  immediately 
examine  into  such  offers.    The  address  is: — 

Mons.  l'lntendant-General  Vannetelle, 

Inspecteur  General  du  Ravitaillement 
Ministere  de  la  Guerre, 

6  Boulevard  des  Invalides, 
Paris,  France. 

Particulars  as  to  quality,  price  and  port  of  shipment  should  be  clearly  and  carefully 
given  any  Canadian  firms  who  have  representatives  in  Paris  should  get  into  direct 
communication  with  the  above. 

WOOD  PULP  REQUIRED  IN  ITALY. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  cable,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade 
Commissioner  at  London,  from  a  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  who  wish  to  import  large  quan- 
tities of  wood  pulp  and  cellulose  for  paper  works.  (See  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1162  of 
this  issue).  If  Canadian  shippers  interested  wire  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  stating 
merchant  prices  c.i.f.  Genoa,  he  will  repeat  to  Milan.  Should  exporters  desire  to 
communicate  direct  with  the  firm  in  question  the  name  of  the  company  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
File  No.  A-1107.) 

MARKET  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  WOOD  BLOCK  PAVING. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  report  (published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  609),  of  the- 
Special  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan,  dealing  with  the  above  subject, 
replies  received  from  city  engineers  in  Scotland  who  were  sent  samples  of  Douglas- 
fir  creosoted  blocks,  may  be  of  interest. 

Mr.  James  Thompson,  city  engineer,  Dundee,  writes :  "  I  have  examined  the 
samples  of  creosoted  Douglas  fir  paving  blocks  and  am  of  opinion  that  these  are  quite 
suitable  for  street  paving  in  Dundee.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  can  give  me  information 
as  to  the  cost  per  thousand  delivered  at  railway  station  or  on  quay,  Dundee." 

Mr.  James  Sim,  city  road  surveyor,  Edinburgh,  advises :  "  I  may  say  that  this 
corporation  have  hitherto  been  using  Australian  hardwoods — Jarrah,  Karri  and  Black- 
butt — for  street  paving  purposes.  The  usual  size  of  block  used  is  3-inch  by  5-inch  by 
9-inch,  or  3-inch  by  5-inch  by  8-inch,  while  your  samples  measure  4-inch  by  4-inch 
by  7^-inch.  I  observe  from  your  letter  that  the  city  of  Westminster,  London,  has 
included  these  Douglas  fir  blocks  in  their  specifications,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
importing  the  wood  in  any  quantity,  no  doubt  this  corporation  would  be  able  to  obtain 
a  small  quantity  of  the  blocks  for  trial.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  advise 
me  if  the  wood  is  brought  into  Kngland,  and  also  give  me  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  the 
blocks  per  1,000." 

The  Glasgow  city  engineer  made  a  persona]  inspection  of  these  paving  blooka, 
and  stated  that  the  same  compared  very  favourably  with  those  secured  from  other 
sources,  but  that  the  use  of  blocks  has  been  discontinued  in  QlasgOW  beoaUAC 
owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  the  heavy  traltic  and  the  method  oi  shoeing 
horses  the  wear  on  the  blocks  was  found  to  bo  too  great. 
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SOUTH  AF&ICAN  OPENING  FOE  COTTON  GOODS. 

A  communication'  has  been  received  at  the  Department  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  which  draws  attention  to  a  possible  opening  for 
an  export  of  Canadian  cottons  to  South  Africa.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  Canadian 
producers  of  cotton  goods  are  in  a  position  to  export  a  heavy  indigo  print  there  is  a 
possibility  for  a  large  trade  being  developed.  This  business  was  controlled  by  Ger- 
man firms  at  prices  so  low  that  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  compete.  About  four  years  ago,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to  divert  this 
trade  into  British  channels  with  a  certain  degree  of  success.  The  present  supplies 
from  the  United  Kingdom  being  limited  and  with  imports  from  Germany  excluded, 
a  shortage  in  this  particular  line  has  resulted. 

The  print  required  is  a  heavy  cloth,  generally  known  as  German  cloth.  The 
latest  quotation  in  England  was  £2  15s.  6d.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  a  cloth 
similar  to  the  Canadian  B.B.B.32,  in  indigoes  would  find  a  market  if  the  mills  are 
prepared  to  quote  an  export  price.  Canadian  cotton  manufacturers  are  invited  to 
forward  a  sample  piece  ten  yards  in  length,  together  with  a  few  pattern  books,  to 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  who  will  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  parties  interested..  If  the  sample  submitted  should  prove  satisfactory,  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  whereby  suitable  representation  might  be  obtained  and  business 
mentis  might  be  made  whereby  suitable  representation  could  be  obtained  and  business 
ettes  and  shirtings.    (Kefer  file  No.  A-1833.) 


PRICES  OF  EGGS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

A  letter  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  gives 
the  following  statement  according  to  the  "Weekly  Return  of  Market  Prices,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Eisheries: — 

1st  Quality.         2nd  Quality. 

"Week  ended  September  15.  .  .  ;   17s.  Od.  16s.  6d. 

22   17s.  Od.  16s.  6d. 

29   17s.  6d.  17s.  Od. 

October       6   17s.  Od.  16s.  6d. 


PIT-PROPS  AND  MINING  TIMBER. 


Attention  is  called  to  .No.  1160  in  the  Trade  Inquiries,  page  1103,  referring  to  pit- 
props  and  mining  timber.    Owing  to  the  prevailing  high  rates  of  ocean  freight  it  is 
■  essential  that  considerable  charges  for  inland  carriage  should  not  be  added  thereto, 
increasing  the  price  to  an  unreasonable  extent.    It  would  appear  therefore  that  per- 
sons offering  pit-props  from  points  far  distant  from  Atlantic  ports  and  therefore 
.  -subject  to  heavy  railway  rates  will  be  unable  to  compete  successfully.    Doubtless  per- 
sons offering  pit-props  from  the  Pacific  coast  will  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between 
•  the  ocean  freight  rates  from  ports  on  that  coast  and  from  Atlantic  ports. 
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LONDON  PAIR  AND  MARKET. 

A  report  of  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  which 
appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  595,  outlined  the  success  achieved  by  the  British 
Industries  Fair,  held  in  London  from  May  10  to  21  of  this  year.  A  variety  of  private 
enterprises  of  the  same  kind  were  also  mooted  and  an  organization  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Exhibitions,  Limited,  Broad  Street  House,  London,  E.C.,  held  a  Toy 
Fair  and  Market  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  several  weeks  before  the  Board  of  Trade 
Exhibition.  This  organization  now  proposes  to  hold  another  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Hall  and  at  Olympia  from  March  14  to  24,  1916.  This  venture  is  to  be 
distinct  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  although  the  president  of  that  body  announced  on 
the  occasion  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  that  the  Government  would  hold  another 
exhibition  next  year.  The  organizers  of  the  London  Fair  and  Market  informed  Mr. 
Harrison  Watson,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  that  their  exhibition 
will  more  closely  resemble  the  Leipzig  Fair  than  did  the  British  Industries  Fair, 
because  whereas  the  latter  was  confined  to  the  British  Empire,  the  London  Fair  and 
Market  will  be  practically  international,  and  exhibits  will  be  received  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Empire,  Allies,  and  also  from  neutral  countries. 

The  scope  of  the  exhibition  will  be  largely  on  the  same  lines  as  the  British  Indus- 
tries Fair,  and  incidently  of  the  Leipzig  Spring  Fair,  which  comprises  few  manufac- 
tures of  interest  to  Canada,  although  the  fact  that  musical  instruments,  furniture  and 
hardware  are  added  in  the  case  of  the  London  Fair  and  Market  should  make  it  of 
greater  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  Admission  will  be  free  to  buyers  and 
bona  fide  persons,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  Industries  Fair,  but  there  will  be  a 
charge  for  the  catalogue  and  the  price  charged  to  exhibitors  will  be  higher  than  the 
flat  rate  of  Is.  a  foot  charged  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  stated  that  while  the  com- 
pany has  already  let  the  greater  part  of  the  space  both  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall 
and  at  Olympia,  they  have  taken  little  action  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom,  although 
a  number  of  United  States  firms  have  taken  space  through  their  London  agents,  and 
the  Canadian,  who  exhibited  at  the  British  Industries  Fair,  has  also  booked  space. 

The  organizers  of  the  exhibition  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  be  able  to  rely 
upon  an  interesting  display  of  goods  in  numerous  classes  from  many  countries.  There 
are  to  be  twelve  main  groups:  (1)  Jewellery,  jewellers'  sundries  and  supplies,  watches 
and  clocks  and  optical  goods.  (2)  Goldsmiths'  and  silversmiths'  ware,  electro-plate 
and  cutlery.  (3)  Toys  and  games.  (4)  Sports  and  sporting  goods.  (5)  Fancy  goods, 
drapers'  jewellery,  and  notions.  (6)  Art-metal  ware,  hardware  and  fancy  metal  goods. 
(7)  Stationery,  books  and  periodicals,  printing  and  fine  arts.  (8)  Stationers'  leather 
goods,  fancy  and  fitted  bags,  portmanteaux,  etc.  (9)  Musical  instruments,  music  and 
accessories.  (10)  Interior  decorations,  decorative  materials,  lighting  and  heating. 
(11)  Furniture  and  furnishing  goods.  (12)  Pottery,  porcelain,  china  and  glass.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  a  great  deal  of  ground  is  to  be  covered,  the  selection  of 
groups  having  been  largely  guided  by  a  desire  to  show  what  the  allied  nations  can  do 
by  way  of  supplying  the  kind  of  articles  in  which  the  Germans  and  Austrians  dis- 
played the  keenest  competition. 

As  it  is  intended  to  make  the  "London  Fair  and  Market"  an  annual  institution, 
it  is  possible  that  new  groups  will  be  added,  and  the  present  ones  split  up  or  expanded, 
as  experience  may  show  desirable. 

Copies  of  the  general  prospectus  of  the  Fair,  together  with  copies  of  the  4  t'lan, 
Tariff  and  Application  Form,"  both  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall  and  Olympia,  are 
being  forwarded  to  the  Department  and  when  received  may  be  inspected  bv  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  on  application  (refer  file  No.  A-1819).. 

Although  only  a  limited  amount  of  space  is  left,  it  has  been  considered  :ntvi--:i(\lc 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  view  of  the  b  snefits 
derived  by  exhibitors  in  similar  ventures  which  have  been  held  in  fche  past.  PoYther 
particulars  when  received  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  TENDERS. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  601  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  England,  had  inquired  oi  Mr. 
Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  if  Canadian  manufacturers  were 
in  a  position  to  supply  certain  articles,  which  were  regularly  purchased  on  behalf  of 
the  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department  in  South  Africa.  With  further  reference  to  this 
article  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town  now  writes  the 
Department,  estimating  the  extent  of  business  done  for  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment by  the  High  Commissioner's  Office  at  London  at  $17,000,000  a  year.  The  rail- 
way supplies  alone  cover  about  $12,500,000.  A  list  of  the  leading  stores,  etc.,  purchased 
by  indent  upon  the  High  Commissioner  in  London  includes  over  400  commodities, 
which  are  bought  by  the  Departments  of  Administration,  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Defence  and  Police,  Education,  Interior,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Printing  and  Sta- 
tionery, Prisons,  and  Public  Works.  (A  list  of  these  articles  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  (refer  File  No.  A-1723).  Additional 
in  formation  re,  the  submitting  of  tenders  was  published  in  Mr.  Egan's  reports,  appear- 
ing in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  586  and  587. 


REPORTS  ON  THE  TARIFF  INVESTIGATION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Eoss,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  has  forwarded 
to  the  Department  a  number  of  reports  embodying  the  results  of  the  tariff  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  Interstate  Commission  of  Australia.  These  reports  cover  the  various 
industries  investigated  and  have  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  a  request  addressed 
to  the  commission  by  the  Executive  Government  under  date  of  September  8,  1913. 
The  commission  was  requested  to  investigate  and  report  generally  upon  the  effect  and 
operation  of  the  Tariff  Acts,  and  more  particularly  to  investigate  and  report  as  soon 
as  practicable  upon  the  following  matters:  (1)  Any  industries  now  in  urgent  need 
of  tariff  assistance;  (2)  Anomalies  in  the  existing  Tariff  Acts  which  are  either  tech- 
nical in  character  or  are  due  to  or  arise  from  the  incidence  of  the  taxation;  (3)  The 
lessening  where  consistent  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Tariff  Acts,  of  the  costs  of 
the  ordinary  necessities  of  life,  without  injury  to  the  workers  engaged  in  any  useful 
industry. 

The  large  number  of  applications  received  by  the  Commission  made  it  necessary 
to  extend  the  investigation  so  as  to  cover  practically  the  entire  tariff,  although  the 
request  from  the  Government  referred  only  to  industries  "  in  urgent  need  of  tariff 
assistance "  and  "  anomalies  in  the  existing  tariff  acts."  No  attempt  was  made  to 
investigate  means  for  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of  living,  another  subject  included  by 
the  Government  in  its  request  to  the  Commission.  The  investigation  of  the  sugar 
industry  was  considered  unnecessary  on  account  of  the  effect'  of  the  war  on  the  Euro- 
pean sugar  industry  and  the  expected  shortage  of  sugar  in  Australia.  The  investigation 
was  conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  industrial  conditions  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

In  the  course  of  its  investigation  the  Commission  visited  altogether  120  industrial 
establishments.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Commission  in  its  general  report  that  while 
there  are  found  in  Australia  many  industrial  establishments  managed  with  a  view  to 
ctliciency  and  the  comfort  of  the  employees,  insufficient  attention  is  given  to  cost 
accounting  and  the  methods  of  foreign  competitors.  It  was  also  found  that  in  many 
discs  the  tariff  failed  to  "  stimulate  progressive  methods  and  economical  management. " 
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PROGRESS  OF  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  following  table,  from  the  chapter  in  the  general  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission dealing  with  the  industrial  progress  of  Australia  during  the  quinquennial 
period  of  1908-1913,  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  tariff  situation  in  that 
country.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  that,  in  considering  the  comparative  figures 
for  the  value  of  the  output,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  world-wide  rise  in 
prices  which  has  taken  place  during  the  period  under  consideration. 


Actual  in- 

Percent- 

1913. 

190.8. 

crease 

age  in- 

1908-1913. 

crease. 

Number   of  factories  

15,536 

12,853 

2,683 

20-87 

Value  of  output  $ 

786,235,453 

$  484,360,950 

$  3>01,874,503 

62.32 

Raw   materials,    wages,    fuel,  and 

light  

648,482,854 

404,011,083 

244,471,771 

60-51 

Value  of  raw  material  used.  .    .  . 

469,166,987 

296,650,287 

172,516,700 

58-15 

Value  added  by  manufacture.  .    .  . 

317,068,4-67 

187,710,529 

129,357,805 

68-91 

Total  salaries  and  wages  

163,544,022 

96,767,272 

66,776,750 

69-01 

15,771,845 

10,593,767 

5,178,078 

48-88 

Average  wages  per  employee..  .. 

506.80 

394.13 

112.67 

28-59 

Value  of  land  and  buildings..  .. 

179,441,092 

129,731,113 

49,709,979 

38-32 

Value   of   plant   and  machinery.. 

181,310,486 

126,177,459 

55,133,527 

43-69 

Number   of   male  employees.. 

254,107 

190,555 

63,552 

33.35 

Number  of  female  employees.  .    .  . 

82,994 

66,939 

16,055 

24.00 

IMPORTS  AND  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  COMPARED. 

In  comparing  the  figures  for  imports  and  domestic  output  for  the  period  of  1908- 
1913,  it  is  found  that  the  value  of  the  dutiable  imports  with  the  duty  added  has 
increased  51-2  per  cent,  the  free  imports  70-8  per  cent,  and  the  output  of  Australian 
factories  62-3  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  duty-paid  imports  to  the  value  of  domestic 
products  has  decreased  during  the  same  period  from  38-2  per  cent  to  35-6  per  cent. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  tariff  in  1911,  the  average 
ad  valorem  rate  on  dutiable  imports  shows  a  decrease  from  31-4  per  cent  in  1908  to 
28-9  per  cent  in  1913,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
imported  products  dutiable  at  low  rates  of  duty  in  the  form  of  raw  materials  for  local 
industries. 

CONFLICT  OF  INTERESTS. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  the  commission  is  the  conflict  between  the  pro- 
ducers of  manufactured  products,  who  are  primarily  interested  in  a  supply  of  raw 
materials  for  their  industries,  and  the  domestic  producers  of  such  raw  materials,  who 
are  seeking  protection  for  their  products.  It  is  pointed  out  that  "when  the  finished 
article  of  one  industry  is  the  necessary  raw  material  of  another,  the  tariff  encourage- 
ment to  both  industries  may  fail  to  stimulate  development  in  either  case,"  and  that 
"  it  may  at  times  be  found  a  distinct  economic  advantage  to  withdraw  tariff  encourage- 
ment from  certain  subordinate  industries  when  the  effect  of  such  encouragement  is 
proved  to  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid  to  the  total  of  industrial  development." 
The  commission  realizes  that  the  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Australia 
is  more  or  less  retarded  by  the  protection  extended  to  raw  and  partially  manufactured 
materials  and  machinery  not  produced  and  not  likely  to  be  produced  in  Australia  on 
a  commercial  scale. 

APPLICATIONS)  FOR  PROHIBITIVE  DUTIES. 

In  discussing  the  applications  which  have  been  made  by  some  manufacturers  for 
prohibitive  import  duties,  in  order  to  assure  to  Australian  manufacturers  complete 
control  of  the  local  market,  the  commission  states  that  witnesses  have  frequently 
admitted  during  the  course  of  examination  that,  in  order  to  get  the  Local  market,  they 
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Boughl  the  absolute  prohibition  of  importation  of  all  goods  likely  to  compete  with  the 
industries  in  which  they  were  interested.  With  nearly  all  Australian  industries  the 
local  market  is  the  only  market  the  manufacturers  have  to  depend  upon. 

In  many  such  cases  witnesses  professed  to  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  bond  not 
to  increase  prices  except  on  account  of  a  rise  in  wages  and  raw  material,  and  offered 
to  agree  that  such  increase  of  prices  be  entirely  within  the  control  and  supervision  of 
the  commission.  They  contended  that  to  secure  the  local  market  would  mean  in  many 
instances  a  considerable  reduction  of  overhead  charges  and  general  expenses  pro  rata 
with  the  increased  output,  and  would  thus  tend  to  reduce  prices  and  turn  what  is  in 
some  cases  now  a  loss  or  a  poor  working  result  into  a  profitable  concern. 

Tar  ill'  legislation  furnishes  no  example  of  a  duty  being  conditional  by  such 
guarantees  as  those  suggested,  and,  apart  from  the  constitutional  difficulty,  the  scheme 
proposed  may  lead  to  difficulties  in  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  grant  prohibitive  duties,  especially  to  industries  in  which 
only  a  few  large  firms  operate,  without  some  form  of  control  of  prices,  would  lead  to 
certain  combinations  and  a  probable  increase  of  cost  in  price  to  the  consumer.  More- 
over, to  give  unrestricted  power  to  advance  prices  in  the  absence  of  the  stimulating 
influence  of  competition  or  some  form  of  control  would  also  tend  to  lower  the  standards 
of  efficiency,  while  the  total  exclusion  of  new  ideas  and  improvements,  to  which  the 
whole  industrial  world  is  contributing,  could  not  possibly  act  otherwise  than  to  our 
substantial  detriment. 

Prohibitive  duties  encourage  monopolies  and  other  combinations  which  destroy 
competition  and  unduly  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  the  advantage  of  the  factory 
proprietors,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  workers  and  the  community  generally. 

There  is  already  in  Australia,  as  we  have  seen  during  the  present  investigation,  a 
growth  of  monopoly  in  various  branches  of  industry  which,  if  not  subject  to  super- 
vision and  control,  will  be  attended  with  mischief  to  the  general  welfare. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention  whether  some  means  may  not  be  devised  by  which,  when 
the  security  conferred  by  the  policy  of  protection  is  improperly  used  to  create  restric- 
tions on  internal  competition  and  acquire  excessive  profits  for  manufacturers,  there 
may  be  a  check  which  will  insure  a  prompt  and  effective  remedy. 

FUTURE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

The  following  passage  from  the  report  of  the  commission  deals  with  the  future 
of  Australian  industries: 

The  remarkable  progress  of  our  manufacturing  industries  during  the  past  five 
years  has  absorbed,  to  a  large  and,  indeed,  remarkable  extent,  the  industrial  population. 
It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to  anticipate  that  this  progress  may  long  continue  in 
the  same  ratio,  and,  if  a  substantial  impetus  is  not  given  to  other  industries,  there  is 
danger  of  a  diminution  of  remuneration  by  reason  of  the  competition  which  would 
follow  a  surplus  of  available  labour. 

We  have  in  Australia  a  comparatively  small  and  not  rapidly  increasing  population, 
the  requirements  of  which,  in  manufactured  articles,  we  are  likely  to  successfully  meet 
within  a  reasonably  brief  period  of  time.  The  population  of  Australia  during  the  five 
years  1908-1913  increased  by  15  per  cent.  During  that  period  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  our  factories  increased  by  30  per  cent  and  the  value  of  the  output  of  those 
factories  increased  by  62-32  per  cent.  Whilst  some  allowance  must  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  last-mentioned  increase  for  the  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities,  there  is  never- 
theless a  very  wide  discrepancy,  satisfactory  from  an  industrial  point  of  view  in  many 
respects  but  suggestive  of  the  necessity  for  serious  consideration  in  looking  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  workers. 

We  can  not  well  anticipate  that  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  Australia  may 
successfully  compete  with  the  manufactured  products  of  cheap  labour  or  with  the 
manufactured  products  of  those  countries  whose  larger  populations  enable  them  to 
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manufacture  in  quantities  much  larger  and  consequently  at  a  cost  much  less  than  is 
possible  here  under  our  present  conditions.  We  need  have  no  anxiety  in  regard  to  our 
export  trade  in  those  natural  products  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  world-wide 
demand;  but  there  are  numerous  articles  of  manufacture  the  market  for  which  is  now 
and  in  all  probability  in  the  future  will  be  limited  to  the  confines  of  Australia. 

Improvements  in  machinery  and  labour-saving  appliances  are  slowly  but  surely 
lessening  the  proportionate  demand  for  workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  This, 
with  a  less  rapid  industrial  expansion  in  the  future  than  that  which  has  marked  recent 
years,  makes  it  imperatively  necessary  to  provide  for  the  time  when  our  manufacturing 
industries  may  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  absorb  the  ordinary  natural  increase  in  the 
ranks  of  the  workers.  Fortunately  Australia  offers  the  possibility  of  unlimited  expan- 
sion in  agriculture,  mining,  and  pastoral  industries,  for  the  products  of  which  the 
world's  demand  is  practically  unlimited. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  of  the  population  of  Australia  for  1901  and  1911  shows 
that  while  the  total  increase  in  the  population  for  the  decade  was  18-05  per  cent,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  factory  industries  was  58-44  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  increase  of  only  9-95  in  persons  employed  in  primary  industries, 
such  as  agriculture,  pastoral  industries,  mining,  fisheries,  etc. 

REPORTS  ON  SPECIFIC  INDUSTRIES. 

In  addition  to  the  general  reports  the  commission  is  publishing  reports  on  specific 
industries,  made  up  of  the  bearings  and  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
commission.  The  reports  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  department  up  to  date 
deal  with  the  following  products:  Fresh  fruits;  Portland  cement;  pickles,  sauces  and 
spices;  socks  and  stockings;  ale  and  beer;  spirits  for  manufacturing  purposes — sul- 
phuric ether,  perfumes,  medicines,  etc.;  potable  spirits;  leather;  boots  and  shoes; 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes;  corsets;  wool  tops,  woollen  yarn,  and  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  tops  and  textiles  generally;  soap  and  soap-making  materials;  olive 
oil;  hats  and  caps;  glucose;  women's  and  men's  garments,  piece  goods,  and  curtains; 
hides  and  skins;  matches  and  vestas;  shale  oil;  cotton  growing;  printing  inks  and 
printers'  roller  composition;  furniture;  brasswork;  stoves,  fuel  and  gas,  and  register 
grates,  etc.;  slate  slab,  roofing  slates,  and  roofing  and  other  tiles;  type-printers'  metal; 
horseshoe  nails ;  electrotypes,  stereotypes,  and  matrices ;  dried  fruits ;  gas  meters ;  inks, 
stains  and  dressings  for  leather ;  meat ;  locks  and  lock  furniture ;  wire  nails  and  barbed 
wire;  paints  and  colours,  varnishes,  and  paint  oils;  vehicles  and  parts,  including  motor 
vehicles;  writing  inks  and  ink  powders;  copper;  enameled  ware  and  hollow  ware;  brush 
ware,  brush  makers'  drafts,  and  brush  makers'  woodware;  rubber  goods,  electrical 
machinery  and  electrical  and  gas  appliances;  manures,  native  sulphur  and  pyrites; 
cordage;  motor  cycles  and  cycle  parts;  iron  and  steel;  tin  ores  and  unrefined  tin; 
leatherware — harness,  travelling  and  sporting  goods,  belting,  etc.,  also  similar  goods  in 
canvas  and  fibre;  miscellaneous — butter,  margarine,  and  edible  oils;  grain  and  pulse; 
corks  and  cork  manufactures;  weighing  and  testing  machinery;  arrowroot;  dog 
biscuits;  coffee;  preserved  fish,  infants'  and  invalids  foods;  game  and  eggs;  isinglass; 
jelly  crystals;  lemon  syrup  crystals;  edible  nuts;  onions  and  potatoes;  metal  polish; 
salt;  canary  seed;  seeds  of  plants  for  green  manures;  tamarinds,  yeast;  badges,  regalias, 
and  gold  embroideries;  calico  for  the  manufacture  of  bags  for  the  export  of  flour; 
carpets,  floor  cloths,  and  linoleums;  sewing  cotton — fancy  cotton  threads,  plain  and 
mercerized;  feathers;  felt,  roofing  and  damp-courses;  saddlers'  felt;  artificial  flowers; 
hessians  and  brattice  cloth,  jute  piece  goods  and  bookbinders'  cloth;  parasols;  down 
quilts;  saddlebags  and  divan  covers;  sails,  tents,  and  tarpaulins;  small  shirt  studs;  and 
woven  small  ware. 

Those  interested  may  inspect  any  of  the  above  reports  upon  application  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Kefer  file  No.  AT93.) 
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BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
607  and  611.  Further  amendments  and  additions  to  this  proclamation  have  now  been 
made  by  adopting  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

1.  That  the  heading  "  Antipyrine  (phenazone)  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted 
therefor  the  heading  "  Antipyrine  (phenazone)  and  its  derivatives." 

2.  That  the  heading  "  Jute  piece  goods,  and  bags  and  sacks  made  of  jute  "  in 
the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  should  be 
deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Jute  piece  goods,  jute  web- 
bing, and  bags  and  sacks  made  of  jute." 

3.  That  the  heading  "  Mica  (including  mica  splittings)  and  micanite "  in  the 
list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than 
British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted 
therefor  the  heading  "  Mica  (including  mica  splittings  and  mica  chimneys)  and 

•  ,nite." 

L  That  the  heading  "  Milk,  condensed,  sweetened  or  not,"  in  the  list  of  goods 
the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British 
Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor 
the  heading  "  Milk,  condensed  or  preserved,  whether  sweetened  or  not." 

5.  That  the  heading  "  Coal  (including  anthracite  and  steam  gas,  household  and 
all  other  kinds  of  coal)  and  coke  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is 
prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates 
should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Coal,  all  kinds,  and 
coke,  but  not  including  coal  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise 
to  be  shipped  as  bunker  coal." 

6.  That  the  exportation  of  "  Magnesite  and  magnesite  bricks "  should  be  pro- 
hibited to  all  destinations. 

7.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  desti- 
nations abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates: — 

Chromium,  compounds  of,  except  chromium  acetate,  chromium  chlorate, 
and  chromium  nitrate  (the  exportation  of  which  is  already  prohibited  to  all 
destinations)  and  bichromate  of  soda  (the  exportation  of  which  is  and  remains 
only  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  Black  seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy. 
Spain  and  Portugal) ; 

Oil  fuel,  but  not  including  any  such  fuel  allowed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  and  Excise  to  be  shipped  for  use  on  board  the  exporting  ship. 

8.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to-  all  foreign 
countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France, 
Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — • 

Chemical,  drugs,  etc. : — 
Formic  acid; 

Sodium  carbonate  (including  soda  ash,  soda  crystals  and  bicarbonate  of 

soda) ; 
Pepper ; 

Ply-wood  of  all  kinds,  except  ash  three-ply  wood  (the  exportation  of 
which  is  already  prohibited  to  all  destinations). 
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FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  SWITZERLAND. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  in  its  current  number  the  following 
announcement  re  an  arrangement  reached  by  Great  Britain  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  facilitating  the  transit  through  France  of  goods  sent  from  the  United  King- 
dom under  license  to  Switzerland : — 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  information  to 
the  effect  that  an  arrangement  has  been  concluded  with  the  French  Government  where- 
by goods,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Switzerland  has  been 
authorized  by  the  competent  authority  in  this  country,  will  be  allowed  to  pass  freely 
in  transit  through  France  to  their  destination  provided  that  the  French  authorities 
have  no  special  ground  for  suspecting  an  enemy  destination. 

Such  goods  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate,  already  in  use  at  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  issued  in  respect  of  all  licensed  exports  to  Switzerland  other  than 
postal  parcels. 

This  certificate  is  not  issued  in  the  case  of  postal  parcels,  since  such  parcels  con- 
taining any  article  prohibited  to  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  attached 
to  them  a  distinctive  label  indicating  that  a  license  has  been  duly  granted  for  exporta- 
tion to  Switzerland,  and  it  is  understood  that  no  difficulties  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  transit  of  such  parcels  through  France. 

The  Board  are  informed  that  the  French  Government  have  issued  to  the  French 
Customs  authorities  the  instructions  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  arrangement  as 
from  October  4. 

The  British  and  French  lists  of  prohibited  and  restricted  exports  being  now  prac- 
tically identical,  exports  to  Switzerland  which  are  on  the  British  "  free  "  figure  on  the 
French  "  free  "  list,  and  will  not  therefore  be  detained  in  transit  through  France  by 
the  French  authorities  unless  the  latter  have  special  grounds  for  suspecting  an  enemy 
destination. 

In  this  connection,  information  has  been  received,  through  the  Foreign  Office, 
from  His  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  the  effect  that  the  French,  authorities 
strongly  advise  that  all  goods  destined  to  be  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  through 
France  to  Switzerland  shouM  be  shipped  to  the  port  of  Cette,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  French  ports  in  the  channel  and  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  Marseilles,  are  at  present 
very  congested.  The  French  Ministry  of  War  has,  it  is  understood,  definitely  stated 
that  the  port  of  Cette  is  reserved  by  the  French  Government,  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  at  all  events,  for  Swiss  traffic.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  put  the  port  into  a  fit 
state  for  dealing  with  a  large  and  regular  trade. 

The  French  Government  suggest  that  the  passage  through  France  of  goods 
exported  from  the  United  kingdom  to  Switzerland  would  be  facilitated  if  shippers  of 
such  goods  were  to  draw  up  a  notification,  which  might  conveniently  be  in  the  sub- 
joined form,  and  forward  the  same,  in  duplicate,  to  His  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Paris 
for  communication  to  the  French  Government.  It  is  desirable  that  as  long  a  notice 
as  possible  should  be  given  of  the  impending  arrival  in  France  of  goods  destined  for 
Switzerland,  in  order  tbat  adequate  arrangements  for  rail  transport  through  the  former 
country  may  be  made  as  far  as  the  present  abnormal  conditions  and  military  exigen- 
cies admit.  These  conditions  and  exigencies  may,  however,  cause  some  delay  even  in 
the  case  of  goods  which  have  been  notified. 

NOTIFICATION. 

I/We  of  hereby 

notify  that  I/We  propose  to  export  to  Switzerland,  via  France,  the  goods  of  which 

particulars  are  set  out  in  the  schedule  below,  on  board  ,  whi  b 

will  arrive  at  the  port  of  Cette  on  or  about  the  

Signature. 
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SCHEDULE. 

Name  and  address  of  consignee  in  Switzerland.  .  . . 


Description  of  the  goods 


Number  and  description  of  ca^es  or  other  packages 


Gross  weight  of  the  goods 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

BAHAMAS. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Bahamas  for  1914-15. 
(By  the  Acting  Governor.) 

IMPORTS. 


The  imports  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1914,  were  valued  at  £367,524, 
as  against  £403,529  (including  £5,285  specie)  in  1913.  . 

Classified  under  the  headings  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  the  imports  were: — 


Headings. 

America. 

England. 

Other  Countries 

Total. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.  Live  animals,  food,  drink  and 

narcotics  

148,763 

138,496 

37,245 

27, 543 

20,616 

18,924 

206,624 

184,963 

2.  Raw  materials   

11,315 

14,149 

40 

990 

1,309 

12,305 

15,489 

3  Manufactured  materials  — 

Textiles  

42, 250 

34,573 

34,816 

35,371 

557 

1,263 

77,623 

71,227 

Metal  

42,729 

36,050 

8, 390 

6,337 

1,149 

583 

52, 208 

42,950 

Ocher.  ....  

41,265 

43,695 

7,643 

7,842 

516 

1,378 

49,424 

52,915 

2,255 

3,030 

5,285 

Total  

288,57? 

266, 963 

91,124 

77,133 

23,328 

23,428 

4U3.529 

397,524 

The  following  table  summarizes  whence  they  came. 


Value. 

Country.  1913.  1914. 

United  States  of  America.  .   £288,577  £266,963 

United  Kingdom   91,124  77,133 

Canada   6,777  5,842 

British  West  Indies   5,555  7,576 

Foreign  countries  other  than  America   11,496  10,010 


Total 


£403,529 


£367,524 
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But  these  figures  are  not  entirely  reliable,  inasmuch  as  certificates  of  origin  are 
not  required  in  this  colony.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  certain  goods  from 
Canada  appear  under  the  heading  of  America,  where  they  are  transhipped. 

The  decrease  of  over  £21,000  in  value  of  live  animals,  food,  drink,  and  narcotics 
is  due  to  decreased  importation,  increased  local  production,  and  the  effect  of  the  war. 


The  decrease  of  over  £12,000  in  the  value  of  manufactured  goods,  mainly  in  linen, 
woollen,  fancy  goods  and  hardware,  was  due  entirely  to  the  depression  of  trade  conse- 
quent on  the  serious  effect  of  the  war — the  first  six  months  of  the  year  under  review 
being  fairly  up  to  the  average  of  previous  years. 


EXPORTS. 


The  exports  were  valued  at  £223,491,  as  against  £26.°), 051  in  1913 — a  decrease  of 
over  £40,000  in  the  principal  items  of  raw  material.  Low  market  prices,  and  the 
closure  of  certain  European  markets,  made  importation  of  those  articles  an  impossi- 
bility. 
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Classified  under  the  headings  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  the  exports  were : — 

Value. 

Heading.                                                             1913.  1914. 

1.  Live  animals,  food,  drink,  and  narcotics..    ..        £  11,061  £  13,368 

2.  Raw  materials                                                             247,848  203,925 

3.  Manufactured  materials                                                 5,045  6,198 

4.  Specie                                                           .  ......   

Total                                                                   £263,954  £223,491 


Produce  was  exported  to  the  following  countries: — 

Value. 

Country.                                                                        1913.  1914. 

United  States  of  America                                              £124,488  £111,124 

United  Kingdom                                                                   37,738  35,822 

Canada                                                                               1,861  1,702 

British  West  Indies                                                               502  323 

Foreign  countries  other  than  America                                99,365  74,520 


Total   £263,954  £223,491 


A  comparative  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  past  five  years  is  subjoined, 
excluding  specie: — 


Tear — 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Totals. 

1910 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 

329,014 
308,726 
357,808 
398,244 
367,524 

£  190,682 
209,251 
276,115 
263,954 
223,491 

£ 

519,696 
517,977 

633,923 
6'62,1'98 
591,015 

Totals  

£ 

1,761,316 

£  1,163,493 

£ 

2,924,S09 

Average 

for  five  years.  .    .  . 

.  .  £ 

352,263 

£  232,699 

£ 

584,962 

AGRICULTURE. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  reports  as  follows: — 
Owing  to  the  exceptional  and  steady  rainfall  throughout  the  colony  and  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  given  by  the  Board  the  crops  are  proving  themselves 
unusually  good  and  the  area  cultivated  larger  than  for  many  years  past. 

Citrus  fruit. — The  grape-fruit  market  was  depressed  and  little  shipped  on  account 
of  low  prices  abroad.    Some  quantities  shipped  by  various  war  funds  to  England. 

Corn. — At  the  outbreak  of  war  some  77  bushels  of  seed  corn  were  distributed  to 
planters  in  the  Windward  Islands.  Reports  as  to  the  crop  now  ripening  are  unani- 
mously favourable  and  the  crop,  both  in  Indian  and  Guinea,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  good 
and  large  one. 

Cotton — Sea  Island. — An  expert  cotton  planter  from  St.  Kitts  having  been 
obtained,  two  experiments  have  been  undertaken  with  the  assistance  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board,  one  at  Clarence  Town,  Long  Island  (10  acres),  and  two  at 
Exuma  (aggregating  8£  acres).  Reports  of  the  former  and  of  half  of  the  area  at 
Exuma  are  good  and  encouraging  to  the  industry,  provided  the  people  can  be  induced 
to  continue  the  cultivation  in  future  years.  The  pests  have  not  been  found  insuper- 
able.   The  crop  is  now  being  reaped,  but  actual  results  not  yet  obtainable. 

Onions. — The  Board  having  imported  seed  from  Teneriffe  for  the  purpose,  the 

cultivation  of  this  staple  vegetable  has  been  largely  extended,  and  arrangements  arc 

being  made  to  supply  growers  with  crate  material  and  facilities  for  shipping  to  the 
Northern  market. 
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Pineapples. — The  depression  of  the  previous  year  still  held  good,  and  the  crop  was 
still  smaller.  For  the  last  twelve  months,  however,  experiments  in  fertilizing  have 
been  carried  out  by  various  growers  in  various  sections  with  such  success  that  at  all 
events  a  beginning  in  revival  has  taken  place,  and  it  can  be  confidently  anticipated  that 
the  year's  crop  will  be  larger  and  better  than  the  one  just  passed.  The  Board  has  con- 
tracted for  a  quantity  of  slips  (30,000  dozen)  to  be  distributed  together  with  fertilizer 
and  instructions  of  the  new  method  to  reliable  cultivators,  not  otherwise  able  to  extend 
their  fields. 

Potatoes,  Irish. — Of  these,  95  bushels  have  been  distributed  on  terms  of  payment 
on  the  reaping  of  the  crop,  in  order  to  encourage  the  industry.  The  effects  are  now 
seen  by  arrivals  in  Nassau  from  the  Out-Islands  at  present  selling  at  fair  rates. 

Sisal. — While  exports  have  more  than  held  their  own  in  quantity,  values  have 
greatly  fallen  off  on  account  of  the  war  and  the  consequent  stringency  in  the  money 
market  in  the  United  States  and  the  low  rate  of  Mexican  exchange.  There  has  been 
no  improvement  in  the  quality  of  hand-cleaned  exported. 

Tomatoes. — This  is  a  growing  industry,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  31st 
January,  1915,  as  many  boxes  had  been  shipped  as  last  season  altogether  (20,000  crates). 
The  Board  has  assisted  the  cultivation  by  supplying  seed,  fertilizer  (cave  earth),  and 
crate  material  in  which  to  ship  them,  and  by  otherwise  fostering  the  export  by  attend- 
ing to  the  shipments  from  the  Out-Islands.  A  new  foreign  buyer  has  entered  the 
market,  who  is  doing  the  packing  in  Nassau,  and  shipping  partly  by  ss.  Miami,  thus 
breaking  down  the  drawback  of  only  fortnightly  communication  hitherto  existing. 

Produce  Exchange. — This  was  carried  on  last  spring  and  proved  itself  useful  in 
the  maintaining  of  prices  to  growers  of  such  articles  as  onions,  Irish  potatoes,  corn, 
etc.  Much  of  the  latter  the  Board  was  able  to  distribute  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  There  is  only  apparently  a  small  field  for  this  undertaking,  but  the  moral 
effect  of  keeping  prices  firmer,  by  the  Out-Island  farmer  not  having  to  make  imme- 
diate sale  in  order  to  return  home,  is  good. 

Sisals— Exports  in  1913,  7,249,946  pounds,  value  £69,950;  in  1914,  5,481,857  pounds, 
value  £46,303.    Very  low  prices  ruled  during  a  part  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  war. 

Grape  Fruit.— Exports  in  1913,  565,322,  value  £2,032 ;  in  1914,  690,699,  value  £1,854. 

Oranges—  Exports  in  1913,  622,257,  value  £599 ;  in  1914,  313,715,  value  £173. 

Tomatoes. — Exports  in  1913,  357  bushels  and  6,756  crates,  value  £8$2;  in  1914, 
7,503  bushels  and  18,036  crates,  value  £2,815.  This  is  a  rapidly  growing  industry  in 
some  of  the  out-islands  and  only  needs  better  communication  with  America. 


Pineapple- canning  factories. — The  export  of  tinned  pineapples  was,  during  the 
last  five  years : — 


There  is  one  factory  at  Nassau,  operated  by  an  American  company. 

The  local  supply  of  fruit  not  having  been  equal  to  the  demand,  the  company  in 
1913  imported  from  Cuba  12,345  cases,  equal  to  31,862  dozen,  and  in  1914  1,188  cases, 
equal  to  3,315  dozen. 

87208—3 


MANUFACTORIES. 


In  1910,  43,041  cases,  valued  at 


£9.219 
5,970 
5,175 

6.20S 
7,535 


In  1911,  29,532 
In  1912,  27,536 
In  1913,  31,192 
In  1914,  33,070 
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Lumber  mills. — The  Bahamas  Timber  Company — also  American — at  Abaco  milled 
nearly  7,000,000  foot  of  pine,  of  which  over  (3,200,000  feet  went  to  Cuba.  One  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety- three  tons  of  ice  were  also  manufactured,  mainly  for  the 
Nassau  market. 

This  mill  affords  much  well-paid  employment  to  both  local  and  American  work- 
men, and  the  total  salaries  and  wages  paid  in  1914  amounted  to  £22,000. 


FISHERIES. 


The  Marine  Products  Doard  reports  as  follows : — 

"  The  bright  prospects  for  the  sale  of  sponge  and  turtle-shell  have  been  blighted 
by  the  disastrous  war  now  raging  in  Europe  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
board  is  unable  to  report  favourably  on  the  condition  of  our  marine  industries. 

"  Seven-eighths  of  our  sponge  and  all  our  turtle-shell  are  marketed  on  the  con- 
tinent, which  was  so  suddenly  closed  to  our  trade  in  August  last. 

"  While  the  first  six  months  of  the  sponge  trade  justified  the  optimistic  forecast  of 
the  last  report,  the  succeeding  months  were  the  leanest  ever  recorded. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  more  forcibly  the  havoc  that  the  war  has 
made  in  the  business  the  board  has  divided  the  sales  in  the  following  manner : — 

Sales  from—  1914.  1913. 

January  to  July.  .   £54,596    7    7  £52,605  17  5 

July  to  December   18,332    7    7  46,737    9  8 

Totals   £72,928  15     2  £99,343     7  1 


"  The  principal  deficit  occurred  in  the  month  of  December,  the  returns  for  that 
month  showing  a  difference  of  over  £17,000 — the  difference  for  the  whole  year  as 
compared  with  1913  being  £26,414  lis.  lid. 

u  Trading  in  the  Out-Island  depots  has  been  correspondingly  bad,  some  buying 
very  little  sponge  and  others  none  at  all. 

"As,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  best  remedy  for  this  serious  condition  of 
the  sponge  market  was  a  general  closure;  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  which  all  those  interested  in  the  sponge  business  were  invited.  Although 
no  decision  was  arrived  at,  the  brokers  did  not  outfit  the  fleet  for  the  December 
voyage. 

"  Future  developments  fully  justified  this  action  on  their  part,  for  there  can  be 
no  question  that  if  the  large  quantities  of  sponge  usually  brought  to  market  in  Decem- 
ber had  been  offered  for  sale  thousands  of  pounds  would  have  been  lost  to  the  trade, 
as  the  catch  would  have  been  sacrificed  (if  it  could  have  been  sold  at  all)  and  the 
buyers  over-stocked  at  such  low  prices  that  the  market  would  have  been  affected  for 
years. 

"  The  only  advantage  is  that  the  beds  have  had  a  period  of  rest  and  the  sponges 
opportunity  to  increase  in  numbers  and  size. 

"  The  turtle-fish  industry  has  suffered  severely.  As  the  whole  of  the  turtle-shell, 
though  sold  in  London,  is  used  on  the  continent,  there  has  been  an  absolute  end  of 
trading  in  that  commodity. 

"  The  board,  while  dealing  with  other  marine  products,  thinks  that  it  should 
point  out  that  the  market  for  pearls  has,  with  that  for  turtle-shell,  come  to  an  end. 

"The  principal  customer  for  conch  shells  was  the  continent  and,  as  trade  with 
the  countries  there  has  ceased,  the  supply  far  exceeds  the  demand." 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  recently  approved  the  terms  on  which  concessions 
for  cutting  pine  timber  and  extracting  rosin  and  turpentine  from  trees  on  Crown 
land  may  be  made,  and  they  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
Kassau,  Bahamas. 
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There  is  an  area  of  about  seven  square  miles  in  New  Providence  on  which  pine 
trees  grow,  and  about  twenty-one  square  miles  at  Cocoa  Plum  Creek,  Abaco.  The 
other  pine-bearing  land  on  Abaco,  as  well  as  the  right  to  cut  timber  on  Andros  and 
Grand  Bahama,  has  been  conceded  for  a  lengthy  term  to  an  American  company — the 
Bahamas  Timber  Company,  Limited. 


SHIPPING. 


Nationality. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steam  Vessels. 

Entered. 

Cleared . 

Entered.  Cleared. 

Vessels . 

Tons. 

Vessels . 

Tons. 

Vessels . 

Tons. 

Vessels.  Tons. 

British   

American  

Mexican   

San  Doniingan  

Totals  

Totals  1913  

152 
13 
16 
1 
1 

183 
161 

15,826 
5,542 
162 
130 
33 

21,693 
15,194 

145 
10 
18 

173 

158 

15,776 
4,497 
175 

20,448 
15,256 

55 
107 

1 

88 
7 
2 
4 

266 
317 

60, 748 
246,328 

209 

275,133 
13,694 
2,544 
6,086 

609,060 

810,092 

51 j  48,687 
1051  251,897 

2  3,952 

89  269,568 
7  12,505) 
2  2,541 
0     10,  104 

262(  599,561 

316 j  807,237 

The  decreased  tonnage  of  steamers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  the  Hamburg-American  steamships  ceased  to  call  for  stevedores. 

The  number  of  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  built  in  the  colony  during  the  past  five 
years  were:  in  1910,  9  and  336  tons;  in  1911,  10  and  179  tons;  in  1912,  2  and  22 
tons;  in  1913,  10  and  440  tons;  and  in  1914,  4  and  34  tons. 


STEAMSHIP  SUBSIDIES. 

A  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  mails,  passengers,  and  freight  between  Nassau 
and  New  York  for  a  period  of  two  years,  expiring  in  August,  1916,  has  been  made 
with  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company  (known  as  the  Ward  Line) 
for  an  annual  subsidy  of  £5,000 — double  that  previously  paid. 

A  subsidy  of  £5,000  per  annum  is  also  paid  to  the  Peninsular  and  Occidental 
Steamship  Company  and  the  Florida  East  Coast  Hotel  Company  for  a  mail,  passenger 
and  freight  service  between  Miami  (Florida)  and  Nassau  during  the  short  winter 
season.  The  contract  also  contains  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a  first-class 
hotel  in  Nassau  during  that  time. 

Subsidies  paid  to  the  various  local  schooners  for  inter-insular  mail,  passenger, 
and  freight  communications  amount  to  about  £3,000  per  annum. 

BANKS. 

The  Bank  of  Nassau,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £10,000,  note  circulation  of  £6,500, 
and  deposits  in  the  colony  amounting  to  £(51,250,  was  established  in  and  now 

does  business  under  the  Banks  Act  of  1909.  It  issues  local  notes,  fully  secured,  of  the 
values  of  £1  and  four  shillings. 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  also  has  a  branch  in  Nassau,  established  in  1908,  with 
deposits  in  the  colony  amounting  to  £82,057. 

The  current  coins  are  British  silver  and  copper  and  a  very  little  gold.  United 
States  golcl  and  silver  certificates  are  not  legal  tender,  but  are  accepted,  if  of  $5  and 
upwards,  at  the  same  rate  as  United  States  gold;  if  below  $5,  at  the  rate  oi  iour  shil- 
lings to  the  dollar. 

CUSTOMS  AND  OTHER  REVENUES. 

The  revised  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  current  year  is  put  at  £73,454.  This 
includes  the  proceeds  of  the  surtax  of  10  per  cent  on  all  duties  of  customs,  which  is 
expected  to  realize  some  £5,000.  The  Government  proposed  to  the  House  of  Assembly 
that,  in  addition  to  this  surtax,  certain  articles  should  be  transferred  from  our  very 
liberal  free  list  to  the  dutiable  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  schedule,  but  the  proposal  did 
not  find  favour  with  the  House. 

The  main  object  of  the  additional  taxation  was  to  provide  interest  and  sinking 
funds  for  a  loan  to  be  raised  locally  to  cover  deficits,  it  being  impossible  to  sell  out 
securities  at  the  present  time,  without  great  loss,  or  to  raise  a  loan  in  England,  or  to 
impose  further  taxation.  An  Act  has  been  passed  empowering  the  Government  to  raise 
a  loan  not  exceeding  £30,000  repayable  in  20  years  at  interest  not  exceeding  5  per  cent, 
and  the  Act  gives  the  Governor  in  Council  extensive  powers  as  to  its  administration. 

I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  colony  will  actually  get  the  revenue  estimated. 
Recent  abundant  rains  in  most  of  the  out-islands  and  largely  extended  cultivations  of 
ground  produce,  beneficial  as  they  are  to  the  peasants,  are  likely  to  result  in  smaller 
importations  of  foodstuffs  and  consequent  decrease  of  customs  revenue  later  on  in  the 
year,  and  merchants  will  probably  import  very  little  alcoholic  liquor. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  customs  receipts  for  five  years: — 


1910-  11                                                     £69,334  20%  tariff  ad  valorem. 

1911-  12                                                         71,563  25%  " 

1912-  13  ,                             78,428  25%  " 

1913-  14                                                         83,928  25%  " 

1914-  15                                                         61,597  20%  " 

The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  past  five  years : — 

Excess  of  Revenue  (-f ) 

Revenue.  Expenditure.      or  Expenditure  ( — ). 

Year.                                             £  £  £ 

1910-  11                                            84,386  85,315  —  929 

1911-  12                                            85,592  82,676  +  2,916 

1912-  13  V.   ..        97,574  88,077  +  9,497 

1913-  14                                          100,753  96,496  +  4,257 

1914-  15                                             76,911  102,203  —25,292 


Average 


89,043 


90,953 
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NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  DAIRY  MACHINERY. 

The  dairying  industry  of  New  Zealand  is  now  represented  by  fully  £5,000,000  of 
exports  and  the  trade  is  making  astonishing  growth.  This  has  been  a  bad  producing 
year  on  account  of  unprecedented  dry  weather;  nevertheless  the  growth  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  tables  of  exports  for  given  years  ended  March  31 : — 


Butter.  Cheese. 

Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

1895..                                          66,283  263,241  79,650  160,383 

1900                                           161,792  693,701  98,001  208,258 

1905                                           342,853  1,514,156  82,421  180,874 

1910                                           322,070  1,635,373  441,787  1,186,708 

1911                                             367,496  1,878,320  456,371  1,222,364 

1912                                            327,282  1,776,44'0  463,610  1,297,088 

1913                                             369,008  2,058,683  634,170  1,859,179 

1914                                            395,169  2,140,019  782,371  2,195,278 

1915                                            417,138  2,299,473  791,605  2,387,828 


There  are  in  New  Zealand  327  cheese  factories  and  180  butter  factories.  Many 
factories  have  plants  for  making  both  butter  and  cheese,-  according  to  which  is  the  most 
paying  to  make.  This  industry  requires  quite  a  lot  of  machinery,  and  as  labour  is 
scarce  and  expensive,  and  often  unreliable,  such  machinery  must,  apart  from  its  effi- 
ciency, effect  some  saving  in  labour.  At  the  great  Palmerston  North  Dairy  Show  and 
Conference,  which  is  annually  attended  by  dairy  farmers  and  directors  of  dairy  fac- 
tories from  all  over  New  Zealand,  exhibits  are  made  and  sales  effected  of  dairying 
machinery.  I  learn  that  there  are  considerably  over  100  cream  separators  in  the 
market,  some  of  them  of  huge  capacity,  as  will  be  understood  when  the  great  quantity 
of  butter  annually  exported  is  considered.  The  separators  are  mostly  of  Scandinavian 
make,  but  British-made  separators  are  also  used.  Other  things  being  equal  I  believe  a 
preference  would  be  shown  for  all  British  or  locally-made  separators.  Milk  coolers  of 
large  capacity  are  also  imported  from  Denmark,  together  with  other  appliances  for 
butter-making.  Milking  machines  are  now  used  by  40  per  cent,  possibly  50  per  cent 
of  the  dairies.  They  are  almost  all  New  Zealand  makes  (parts  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom).  There  is  one  Australian-made  machine  in  the  market  and  one 
Swedish.  The  milking  machine,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  against  it,  is  now  coming 
into  general  use  and  it  is  effecting  an  economy  in  the  labour  account  of  50  per  cent. 
The  wooden  machinery,  such  as  churns  and  workers,  is  mostly  made  in  New  Zealand 
and  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  Oil  engines  are  generally  English,  but  American,  or  Ameri- 
can parts  assembled  in  England  and  sent  out  as  English  throughout,  are  competing. 
They  are  mostly  for  combustion  of  benzine.  Kerosene  or  refined  paraffin  is  preferred 
because  of  its  cheapness  compared  with  benzine.  The  milk  was  formerly  supplied  to 
butter  factories  in  bulk.  There  is  now  considerable  separation  done  on  the  farm.  This 
has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  demand  for  separators,  and  the  demand  is  largely 
met  by  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  English  machines  are  quite  good.  Sole  :iuvnt< 
push  the  foreign  machines  and  will  allow  sub-agents  as  much  as  274  per  cent  commis- 
sion. The  cans  are  mostly  made  in  New  Zealand  of  stout  sheet  steel,  spun  to  shape 
and  heavily  tinned.  The  no-seam  stout  can  is  preferred.  The  cans  are  sub.iocl  to 
rough  treatment  by  rail  and  road  and  are  built  accordingly.  The  whole  subject  of  New 
Zealand  dairying  machinery  and  appliances  is  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  English 
manufacturers  not  already  well  informed  on  the  subject.  The  matter  of  representation 
by  firms  themselves  or  through  absolutely  trustwort by  agents  in  N<  w  Zealand  also  needs 
careful  consideration. —  (Chapiter  of  Commerce  Journal.) 
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SITUATION  OF  JAPANESE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 


Paper  millers  are  confronted  with  a  difficulty  very  hard  to  combat  and  not  to  be 
relieved  in  the  near  future.  The  Germans  and  Austrians  who  have  the  supply  of  raw 
cut  (on  from  America  stopped  have  sought  a  substitute  in  paper  pulp  produced  in 
Scandinavia  in  large  quantities,  with  the  result  that  not  only  have  prices  of  paper  pulp 
been  appreciated  very  much  but  the  supply  of  the  goods  to  the  East  has  been  checked. 
The  purchases  of  the  allied  Germans  started  in  the  early  part  of  August  last  and  still 
go  on  undiminished.  Simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  war  purchase 
prices  quoted  for  the  East  were  raised  and  every  time  fresh  orders  have  been 
placed  higher  figures  have  been  quoted,  but  all  former  rises  are  easily  sur- 
passed in  rapidity  by  the  recent  advances.  Unbleached  goods,  for  instance,  have 
advanced  from  6-28  sen  per  pound  a  fortnight  ago  to  7-1  sen  per  pound,  while  bleached 
goods  have  risen  from  8-72  sen  per  pound  two  weeks  ago  to  9-8  sen  per  pound.  Com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  order  period  these  figures  are  a  rise  of  1-4  sen  or  24  per  cent  in 
unbleached  goods  and  of  2-4  sen  or  30  per  cent  in  bleached  goods.  Producers  backed 
up  by  those  war  orders  assume  a  very  strong  attitude  and  will  not  contract  for  any 
period  longer  than  a  month  or  two.  If  pressed  to  deal  in  longer  periods  they  ask 
extremely  high  figures  and  repel  all  demands. 

On  the  part  of  millers  in  this  country  the  prospect  has  so  far  been  regarded  with 
optimism  rather  than  alarm,  apparently  under  the  impression  'that  the  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  producers  to  part  with  their  holdings  at  ruling  figures  is  their  tactics  to 
appreciate  prices,  but  when  the  truth  has  dawned  on  them  they  have  begun  to  negotiate 
in  a  hurry  with  producers.  Though  they  are  quite  justified  in  their  hurry  to  contract 
for  shipments,  considering  that  it  takes  four  months  at  least  to  carry  the  goods  from 
the  producing  country  to  the  East,  their  negotiations  are  highly  impolitic,  for  they 
will  have  to  assent  to  the  higher  figures  producers  demand,  which  are  too  high  for 
Japanese  millers  producing  medium  qualities  to  pay  with  ease. 

Millers  may  try  to  make  good  the  resulting  loss  by  making  the  utmost  use  either 
of  domestic  goods  or  of  their  reserve  stocks  which  have  been  laid  in  at  comparatively 
low  figures  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  they  will  have  to  raise  their  prices  in  all  lines. 
Foreign  paper  millers  may  thus  transfer  at  least  part  of  their  losses  to  be  incurred  to 
buyers,  but  this  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  Japanese  paper  producers,  whose  market 
at  present  is  in  the  dullest  possible  condition  whereas  they  require  the  best  grades  of 
raw  material,  which  have  achieved  the  most  rapid  jump.  Most  producers  with  small 
means  will,  it  is  generally  believed,  have  to  suspend  operations. — {Japan  Times.) 


The  United  States  Consul  at  Cartagena  reports  that  the  local  demand  for  rubber 
goods  for  the  drug,  medical,  and  dental  trade  is  supplied  wholly  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers. The  value  of  the  import  trade  at  Cartagena  amounts  to  about  $5,000  annually, 
most  of  which  was  furnished  by  European  manufacturers  prior  to  the  European  war. 
The  statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1914  show  that  imports  from  the  United  States 
have  more  than  doubled  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914.  The 
following  table  shows  the  imports  of  rubber  goods  at  Cartagena  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1914,  and  during  the  calendar  year  1914  by  principal  countries  of  origin: — 


TRADE  IN  RUBBER  GOODS  WITH  COLOMBIA. 


Year  ended 


June  30, 


Calendar 


Imports  from 


1914. 


year  1914. 


France  

Great  Britain.  .  .  . 

Germany  

United  States .  .  . 
All  other  countries 


$  1,176 


$  773 


1,139 
949 
777 
343 


1,901 
561 
1.S45 
1.254 


Total 


$  4,3S4 


$  6.334 
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The  foregoing  statistics  were  gathered  from  custom  house  records,  and  are  only 
approximate,  because  in  many  instances  rubber  goods  are  shipped  with  celluloid,  bone, 
and  other  notions  and  are  classified  with  the  article  upon  which  the  highest  rate  of 
import  duty  is  leviable.  Moreover,  these  figures  do  not  include  rubber  tires  or  similar 
manufactures,  which  are  separately  classified.  Rubber  goods  are  handled  almost 
exclusively  by  the  druggists.  The  import  duty  is  listed  as  follows : — Rubber  in  sheets, 
bags,  douches,  etc.,  and  all  rubber  goods  in  any  form  for  medical  uses,  $0.25  per  kilo. 
($0-113  per  pound).  This  duty  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight,  and  tare  should  there- 
fore be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  suggested  that  descriptive  price  lists  printed  in 
Spanish  be  sent  to  the  local  importers. — (Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

FAR  EASTERN  FLOUR  SITUATION. 

What  the  current  year  is  to  mean  for  American  millers  interested  in  the  Far 
Eastern  trade  is  problematical.  While  lower  prices  in  the  United  States  have  made  a 
little  business  possible  in  the  past  few  weeks,  the  new  crop  situation  on  the  whole  is 
not  such  as  to  promise  much  trade  in  this  direction,  and  the  buying  power  of  Chinese 
consumers  in  South  China  is  at  low  ebb  because  of  general  trade  conditions.  The 
imports  of  flour  into  Hongkong  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  1,204,166  bags,  as  compared  with  2,543,815  bags  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  of 
which  327,605  bags  were  Canadian.  Of  the  imports  this  year  1,152,260  bags  were  from 
the  United  States  and  51,906  bags  were  from  Canada.  The  general  trade  situation,  of 
course,  affected  Canadian  shipments  materially,  but  the  chief  cause  of  the  falling  off 
in  shipments  of  the  Canadian  product  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that  the  special  trans- 
portation facilities  which  made  the  import  of  a  largely  increased  proportion  of  the 
Hongkong  supply  last  year  from  Canada  possible  are  not  now  available.  Stocks  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  half  year  in  Hongkong  amounted  to  550,000  bags,  as  compared 
with  800,000  bags  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Australia  has  been  practically  out  of  the  market  in  south  Asia  for  some  time. 
Shipments  of  flour  from  Australia  have  been  to  Great  Britain  only,  and  the  supply  of 
grain  in  Australia  has  been  so  short  that  certain  shipments  of  grain  were  imported  to 
meet  contracts. 

With  Australia  out  of  the  market  American  flour  has  been  going  into  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  Malay  States,  Siam,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  East  Indies  generally 
much  more  freely  than  usual  and  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  considerable 
tracle  for  American  flour  in  that  part  of  the  world  this  year.  This  trade  at  present 
is  handled  almost  exclusively  through  Hongkong.  The  flour  is  shipped  here  for  tran- 
shipment and  the  sales  are  financed  through  Hongkong.  The  machinery  of  the  trade 
is  here,  while  on  the  other  hand  American  exporters  are  not  so  closely  in  touch  with 
Singapore,  Batavia,  and  other  importers  and  find  it  advantageous  to  deal  through 
Hongkong  because  of  that  fact. 

The  freight  situation  has,  of  course,  interfered  with  all  this  trade  materially  not 
only  in  the  high  freight  rates  out  which  have  increased  the  price  here  and  thus  reduced 
consumption  but  also  in  the  coast  rates  which  have  increased  the  cost  to  coast  con- 
sumers. There  also  has  been  the  difficulty  of  securing  space  for  cargo,  delaying  ship- 
ments and  increasing  warehouse  charges. 

Shipments  of  Chinese  flour  from  Shanghai  have  been  cutting  into  the  trade  in 
this  field  not  only  in  the  coast  ports  but  even  in  shipments  to  the  south.  The  Chinese 
flour  is  of  no  better  quality  than  it  has  been  in  previous  years  but  it  comes  cheaper 
than  the  imported  flour  and  cheapness  controls  where  the  article  offered  at  the  lower 
rate  can  be  made  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Chinese  consumers. 

Present  indications  are  that  initial  buying  of  the  new  crop  in  the  Knifed  States 
for  this  market  will  be  far  below  the  usual  volume.  Business  is  likely  to  be  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis  for  some  time  unless  there  is  a  marked  drop  in  American  prices. 
Dealers  in  Hongkong  have  not  had  a  good  half  year,  most  of  them  buying  considerable. 
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This  sum  was  carried  forward  and  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  was  passed. 
The  company  has  paid  6  per  cent  on  these  for  some  years  past. — (United  States  Com- 
merce Be  ports.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

H.  M.  Consnl-General  at  Rotterdam  reports  the  publication  of  an  official  summary 
of  the  economic  position  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  month  of  July,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  whilst  no  doubt  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  unemployment  have 
entailed  great  sufferings  on  many  people,  there  are  no  symptoms  of  any  considerable 
decrease  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands.  In  July  there  was  practically  no  change 
in  Rhine  shipping  to  neighbouring  countries  in  comparison  with  previous  months ; 
the  mi  rage  tonnage  per  month  is  about  one-quarter  of  that  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  1913  and  1914.  The  Rhine  craft  which  are  not  plying  are  mostly  used  as 
floating  warehouses.  Goods  traffic,  although  not  what  it  was  before  the  war,  is  fairly 
satisfactory;  passenger  traffic  has  greatly  improved  during  the  summer  months.  The 
total  receipts  have  been  but  slightly  below  those  of  1914.  Ocean  freights  declined 
considerably  during  May,  June  and  J  uly,  and  this,  taken  together  with  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  has  made  shipping  less  remunerative  than  it  was  in  the  previous  quarter. 
The  financial  results  are,  however,  satisfactory,  and  by  the  time  the  summary  referred 
to  was  published  a  considerable  rise  in  freights  had  already  set  in. 

Many  Dutch  ships  have  been  sold  abroad  at  high  prices.  During  the  first  half  of 
July,  sixteen  steamers,  one  motor  boat  and  one  lighter,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of 
37,320  tons,  were  thus  sold.  As  against  this  loss  twenty  steamers  and  one  motor  boat, 
representing  a  tonnage  of  65,999  tons,  were  added  to  the  commercial  fleet.  In  June, 
64  steamers  aggregating  269,000  tons  were  ordered,  which  represents  an  increase  of  the 
present  fleet  by  some  20  per  cent. 

The  passenger  traffic  to  the  Netherlands,  East  and  West  Indies  on  the  whole  showed 
a  decrease.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  cargo  traffic.  Many  vessels  which  in  normal 
times  traded  to  Netherland  ports  abroad  are  now  trading  between  foreign  ports.  At 
Groningen  shipping  has  somewhat  improved.  Certain  owners  have  resumed  traffic 
with  Portugal,  and  others  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden  and  Norway.  Shipping 
at  Rotterdam  is  steadily  declining  and  was  considerably  less  in  the  June  quarter  than 
in  the  preceding  quarter.  Amsterdam,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  its  shipping  at  about 
the  same  level. 

The  cotton  industry  has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  dyes,  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
yarns,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  fair  prospects  of  getting  over  these  difficulties.  The 
building  trade  is  very  depressed  and  in  a  precarious  condition,  which  may  also  be  said 
of  the  diamond  industry,  the  Maastricht  earthenware  industry,  and  the  bottle  industry. 
This  unfavourable  condition  of  affairs  is  counterbalanced,  however,  by  prosperity  in 
the  metal  industry,  ship-building  yards,  and  machinery  works,  resulting  from  the 
building  of  many  new  ocean-going  vessels.  The  flax,  glass,  cable  and  mining  indus- 
tries are  also  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Agriculture,  too,  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  record  prices  have  been  obtained  for  its  products.  Sea  fishery  also  is  again 
yielding  good  results. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

EXPORTS  OF  IRON  FROM  SWEDEN. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Swedish  Ironworks  Association  was  held  at  Stockholm 
on  August  31,  and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  the  report: — 

The  export  sale  conditions  were  unfavourable  during  the  first  half-year  for  the 
more  important  productions  of  the  Swedish  iron  industry,  excepting  pig  iron.  The 
exportation  figures  during  the  period  of  ingots  and  blooms  as  well  as  bar-  and  rod- 
iron  fall  short  even  of  the  low  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1914.  During 
July  and  August,  however,  the  market  has  improved  with  a  livelier  demand  and 
increased  export.    As  home  consumption  is  also  fairly  good  the  rolling  mills  have  boon 
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kept  working  full  time.  As  regards  blooms  and  forged  iron  there  has  been  very  little 
demand,  and  measures  taken  by  the  belligerents  have,  as  is  known,  disturbed  the  export 
of  pig  iron.  Other  difficulties  caused  by  the  war  have  heavily  burdened  the  iron  indus- 
try. Coal  can  hardly  be  obtained  from  abroad,  or  at  all  events  only  under  very  unat- 
tractive conditions.  The  difficulties  in  procuring  other  important  requisites  from 
abroad  are  still  greater  and  in  some  cases  insurmountable,  the  prices  which  have  to  be 
paid  exceed,  an  is  well  known,  reasonable  limits. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  stated  above  and  the  general  uncertainty,  great  caution  is 
always  advisable  in  sales  for  future  delivery. 

We  give  below  the  usual  table  of  Exports  from  Sweden  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year. 


Pig-iron  

S  licious  and  Silicomanganese  iron..  .. 

S\iiegelelsen,  spongy  iron,  etc  

Scrap  iron  

Ing-ts  

Blooms  

Rough  bars  

Billets  

Solid  tube  materials  

Bar  iron — 

Forged  

Warm-rolled  

Cold-rolled  or  co'.d-clrawn  

Bar  ends  

Drawn  wire  

Plates  

Tubes — 

Cold-drawn  

Hollow  tube  materials  

Others  

Wire,  diawn  or  cold-rolled  

Nails  and  pins  

Horseshoe  nails  

Tons. 


Increase 

January  1 

to  July  31. 

or 

Decrease 

1915. 

1  Q1  A 

1915. 

1 43  90ft 
JL  Tt  o,ti\)  u 

on  nnn 
o  J ,  u  u  u 

rj  o  ft  ft 

5  700 

1,000 

i  uu 

i,UUU 



1,300 

1,100 

3,200 

2,100 

9,200 

7,000 

+ 

2,200 

3,900 

3,000 

+ 

900 

10,500 

10,400 

+ 

100 

6,100 

3,700 

+ 

2,400 

8,700 

8,400 

300 

5,700 

9,400 

3,700 

52,500 

49,800 

+ 

2,700 

3,700 

3,100 

+ 

600 

3,700 

2,700 

+ 

1,000 

15,900 

19,400 

3,500 

4,400 

900 

+ 

3,500 

1,300 

1,400 

100 

8,500 

7,000 

+ 

1,500 

1,800 

1,500 

+ 

300 

1,100 

800 

+ 

300 

600 

400 

+ 

200 

4,200 

3,200 

+ 

1,000 

292,500 

233,000 

+ 

59,500 

(Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 


SHORTAGE   OF   SUGAR  IN   NEW  ZEALAND. 


There  is  a  great  shortage  of  sugar  here,  and  much  anxiety  is  felt  by  the  consumer. 
The  Colonial  Sugar  Ken'ning  Co.  is  bringing  in  the  sugar  production  from  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demands.  The  above  company  is  practically 
controlling  the  sugar  market  of  Australasia  and  has  now  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  New  Zealand  authorities. 

The  erection  of  a  beet-sugar  plant  near  Hamilton,  New  Zealand,  has  had  our 
attention  lately.  The  Waikato  Valley  is  said  to  contain  some  of  the  best  soil  in  the 
world  for  raising  sugar-beets,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  would  easily  produce  sixteen 
tons  of  beets  to  the  acre,  judging  by  the  experiments  already  made.  It  is  recognized 
that  now  is  the  time  to  act,  since  the  supply  of  sugar  is  cut  off  from  Germany,  Austria 
and  Belgium.  It  is  proposed  to  ask  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  assist  in  the 
matter  of  laud  and  transportation  facilities,  and  it  is  also  thought  here  that  French 
and  Belgium  sugar-beet  growers  can  be  induced  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  tin* 
beets.  We  understand  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hamilton,  New  Zealand,  is 
anxious  to  obtain  tenders,  and  facilities  will  bo  granted  to  Hriti-h  people  willing  to 
come  out  as  sugar-beet  growers. — {Kelly* s  Monthly  Trade  Report.) 
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RUSSIAN  FUR  MARKET. 

According  to  the  industrial  press,  business  is  very  slack  on  the  fur  market.  The 
payment  of  outstanding  debts,  which  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  is  not  observed  at 
the  present  time.  The  demand  for  karakul  for  the  domestic  market  has  gone  down  to 
a  minimum.  Prices  have  lost  their  steadiness,  and  this  fur  sells  at  the  Nizhni  fair 
at  reduced  rates,  but  if  its  exportation  to  the  United  States  is  permitted  there  will  be 
an  immediate  recovery. 

At  present  the  large  supplies  of  last  year's  karakul  that  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  banks  have  been  somewhat  reduced.  In  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  year 
there  was  a  steady  demand  on  the  part  of  speculators,  particularly  for  the  superior 
kinds.  The  speculators,  expecting  that  the  exportation  of  karakul  will  sooner  or  later 
be  permitted,  tried  to  purchase  good  skins  at  low  prices,  calculating  that  even  if  they 
remained  in  stock  until  next  year  they  would  represent  a  good  investment.  The  fur 
dealers,  on  their  part,  assumed  that  on  the  Nizhni  fair  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
the  domestic  market,  and  for  that  reason  willingly  bought  furs  of  good  quality.  Thus 
the  supplies  of  karakul  are  no  longer  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  However, 
this  circumstance  does  not  dispel  the  apprehensions  of  the  fur  dealers.  It  appears  that 
large  purchases  of  fresh  skins  have  been  made  in  Bokhara,  where  this  year's  yield  of 
skins  has  been  more  plentiful  than  last  year's,  and  for  this  reason  was  sold  at  fairly 
low  prices  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  forage.  The  prices  were  4  to  8  rubles  ($2.06 
to  $4.12  at  the  normal  rate  of  $0-515  to  the  ruble)  for  10  undyed  raw  skins.  Appre- 
hensions are  being  felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  marketing  so  large  a  quantity  of  skins 
at  the  Nizhni  fair.  The  domestic  market  is  well  provided  with  this  sort  of  fur  from 
last  year,  and  the  demand  from  the  speculators  has  reached  its  climax,  and  is  not  likely 
to  continue  even  at  low  prices.  The  question  of  exportation  of  karakul  to  the  United 
States  is  still  unsettled. 

A  limited  quantity  of  sable  is  observed  at  the  Nizhni  fair,  the  supplies  having 
been  disposed  of  during  the  winter.  There  is  an  average  demand  for  red  fox,  of  which 
the  supplies  are  considerable.  As  there  are  no  purchasers  from  abroad,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  sell.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  dyed  hare,  the  price  of  which  averages  6  to  7 
rubles  ($3.09  to  $3.61)  per  dozen  in  Moscow,  and  is  increased  by  5  per  cent  at  the  fair. 
Considerable  quantities  of  raw  squirrel  are  seen  at  the  fair  in  anticipation  of  a  great 
demand.  The  prices  are  the  same  as  those  of  last  year — 25  to  80  rubles  ($12.88  to 
$41.20)  for  dressed  skins.  There  is  also  a  considerable  supply  of  ermine;  superior 
Ishim  skins  are  sold  for  $1.55  each;  Yakutsk  skins  at  $0.90  to  $1.08;  and  Petchora 
skins  at  $1.29  each  and  above. 

No  business  was  done  in  marmot,  and  there  is  little  business  in  lynx  and  other 
skins,  which  have  sunk  in  price  by  20  to  25  per  cent  from  those  of  1914.  A  fair 
business  is  expected  in  skunks,  of  which  there  is  but  a  limited  supply  on  the  market 
owing  to  the  absence  of  imports  from  abroad. 

An  American  buyer  just  arrived  from  Nizhni-Novgorod  states  that  the  skin  and 
fur  trade  is  lively  and  prices  in  the  main  active,  but  that  purchasers  are  awaiting 
definite  instructions  from  the  United  States  as  to  the  prospect  of  selling  direct. 
Calfskins  are  particularly  worthy  of  consideration;  for  the  first  time  in  Russia's 
history  domestic  tanners  are  endeavouring  to  utilize  them. 

Goods  sent  to  the  fair,  however,  are  coming  in  very  slowly,  owing  to  detention 
during  transit.  At  present  a  very  small  quantity  of  furs  is  on  the  market,  partly 
because  the  banks  have  not  sent  any  karakul  to  the  fair.  They  did  not  expect  any 
business  of  importance  with  this  fur,  because  its  exportation  was  prohibited  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fair.  Even  if  the  banks  give  orders  now  for  the  fur  to  be  sent  to  the 
fair  it  will  be  received  too  late.  Owing  to  the  good  demand  for  light-quality  karakul 
before  the  fair  and  the  lowering  of  prices  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  very  little 
karakul  suitable  for  coats  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants.  The  larger 
part  of  the  stock  in  Moscow  is  composed  of  heavy  qualities,  most  of  which  is  sold  for 
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exportation,  principally  to  America.  For  this  reason  no  furs  from  Moscow  are  expected 
to  arrive  at  the  fair;  small  quantities  of  karakul,  of  a  quality  suited  for  the  interior 
market,  will  be  sold  according  to  samples. 

According  to  information  on  hand  at  several  large  firms,  the  last  season's  produc- 
tion of  karakul  was  about  1,300,000  furs,  against  1,500,000  in  normal  times.  The 
reason  for  the  diminution  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  farmers,  seeing  the  falling 
off  of  prices,  did  not  want  to  force  the  production.  However,  in  spite  of  this  year's 
production  of  karakul  being  somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
karakul  on  the  market  will  not  be  smaller  than  formerly,  there  being  large  stocks  from 
former  seasons,  both  at  the  places  of  production  and  at  the  fair. 

There  have  not  been  important  transactions  in  karakul  at  the  fair  as  yet,  but  they 
are  expected  to  occur  if  the  exportation  of  karakul  to  the  United  States  should  be 
permitted.  Small  transactions  have  already  been  concluded  at  the  fair  at  prices  35 
per  cent  above  those  in  March.  Agents  for  purchasing  karakul  for  the  United  States 
have  arrived.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  will  not  be  important  speculative 
purchases  for  America  and  that  the  karakul  business  at  the  fair  will  take  place  without 
big  changes  in  prices.  The  prices  for  karakul  will  probably  be  the  same  as  they  were 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

There  are  no  big  stocks  of  furs  dyed  abroad,  and  these  goods  change  hands  at 
raised  prices,  which  are  evidently  not  normal. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  October  22,  1915. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  ,  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co . . . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator 


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator..  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co   . 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co . . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  

Prescott  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . 

No.  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   ,  


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,618,208 
667,367 
901,341 
559,468 
805,475 
1,385,299 
1,068,324 
530,090 
548,106 

1,640,007 
106,714 
1,107,809 

10,938,208 


4,882 
70,740 
48,916 

124,538 


130,655 


1,062,000 
193,122 
41 
85,616 


532,951 


1,216,464 
1,196,685 
130,006 
3,509 
498 


4,551,547 


15,614,293 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

159,210 
123,588 
123,181 
31,305 
71,011 
259,458 
57,864 
119,421 
198,518 

304,862 
4,769 
257,485 


1,710,672 


21,920 
'6,388 


28,308 


259 


10,004 


7,525 


108,314 
32,953 
4,923 


163,978 


1,902,958 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

91,027 
20,214 
38,019 
16,391 
17,211 
50,857 
33,651 
23,040 
57,310 

191,111 
43,174 
63,062 


645,067 


1,285 
"344 


,629 


2,723 


13,784 
103,291 


119,798 


766,494 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


24 
46,727 
75,696 


85,312 
51,268 


17,402 


54,82 

23,565 

41,856 


396,677 


714 
612 


1,32«? 


7,276 
t8,987 


8,920 


31,954 


/  +8,987 
(.  48,150 


18,987 
446,153 


t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
October  22,  1915. 


Grades . 


Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

No.  1  Northern. 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat... 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other  


Totals,  Wheat. 


Oats- 


No.  1  C.W.... 

No.  2  ,  

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed , 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  ,  

Other  


Totals,  Oats. 


Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  C.W  

Feed  

Rejected  

Other   


Totals,  Barley. 


Flax- 


N.W.C 
C.W... 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3  C.W. 
Rejected. . . . 
Other   


Corn. 


Totals,  Flax  

Total  quantity  in  store . 


Terminals. 


Bushels. 

157,469 
3,419,149 
1,135,648 
832,296 
300,454 


5,093,192 


10,938,208 


17,366 
286,052 
130,672 
6,370 


1,270,211 
1,710,672 


173,794 
70,394 
4,202 
29,709 

366,968 


645,067 


251,552 
110,564 
11,724 


19,837 


396,677 


13,690,624 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


38,958 
21,478 
2,338 
615 
118 

61 ',031 


124,538 


11,012 
2,671 


370 
180 
14,075 


28,308 


281 

63 


1,285 


1,629 


691 


598 
37 


1,326 


155,801 


Bushels. 

262,285 
2,410,412 
1,005,926 
50,307 
8,072 
10,881 

"  803',  664' 


4,551,547 


11,155 


2,321 
34,941 
115,561 


163,978 


1,329 
79,347 
38,784 


332 
6 


119,798 


39,230 


*,920 


48, 150 
8,987 


1,892,  100 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

419,754 
5,868,519 
2,163,052 
884,941 
309,141 
10,999 

5,957,887 


15,614,293 


17,366 
308,219 
133,343 
6,371 
2,691 
35,121 
1,399,847 


1,902,958 


1,329 
253,422 
109,241 
4,202 
30,041 
368,259 


"66,494 


294,  173 
110,564 
12,322 
37 

28,757 


446,153 
8,987 


18,738,885 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  thea« 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambrb 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1148.  Hospital  supplies. — A  St.  John's  firm  desires  to  be  put  into  touch  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  enamelled  steel  hospital  supplies. 

1149.  Steel  tubes. — An  inquiry  has  reached  us  from  Birmingham  for  cabled 
quotations  on  two  thousand  solid  drawn  steel  tubes  11  feet  2  inches  by  one  three- 
quarters  No.  12  I.W.G.  swelled  to  seven-eighths  for  (2nd  sheet  23)  4  inches  at  one  end 
and  reduced  to  one  five-eighths  for  2  inches  other  end,  solid  preferred,  but  lap-welded 
considered.    Earliest  delivery  desired. 

1150.  British  Columbia  lumber. — An  English  business  man  who  claims  long 
experience  in  the  timber  trade  offers  his  services  to  British  Columbia  manufacturers 
and  shippers  of  lumber. 

1151.  Onions  and  mixed  oats. — A  Newfoundland  commission  merchant  asks  for 
names  of  Canadian  growers  of  winter-keeping  onions  put  up  in  strong  sacks  of  100 
pounds.  C.i.f.  price,  which  does  not  include  duty  in  Newfoundland,  should  be  quoted. 
He  is  also  open  to  handle  a  good  quality  of  mixed  oats  in  car-lots 

1152.  Tools  and  paper. — A  Durban  firm  of  merchants  who  also  act  as  com- 
mission agents,  are  anxious  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the 
following  articles:  Miners'  shovels,  picks  (two  weights  required,  2^  pounds  and  3 
pounds);  handles,  good  quality  maple  or  oak;  brattice  cloth;  wrapping  paper,  of 
which  the  size  must  be  29  inches  by  45  inches,  in  two  weights,  one  40  pounds  per 
ream  and  the  other  56  pounds  per  ream;;  grease-proof  paper  in  size  20  inches  by 
30  inches  and  must  weigh  about  18  pounds  per  ream;  vegetable  parchment  paper, 
size  required,  23  inches  by  36  inches. 

1153.  Hardware,  handles,  organs,  etc.— A  South  African  firm  with  headquarters 

in  East  London,  asks  for  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  firms  prepared  for 
export  on  hardware,  all  kinds,  shovels,  axes,  woodenware,  handles,  store  trucks,  hand 
carts,  chairs  of  all  kinds  except  office,  tables,  organs,  brushware,  wrapping  paper, 
paper  bags,  bacon  and  hams,  cheese  (small  sizes),  and  condensed  milk. 
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1154.  South  African  agency. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  with  headquarters 
in  Johannesburg  and  a  branch  in  Cape  Town,  are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian 
agencies  in  foodstuffs  such  as  flour,  cereal  foods,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables, 
canned  salmon,  canned  meats,  confectionery,  biscuits  and  grocers'  sundries  of  all 
kinds. 

1155.  South  African  agency. — A  Durban  commission  agent  in  close  touch  with 
all  Natal  mines,  is  prepared  to  take  up  agencies  for  mining  material  and  supplies 
generally,  including  machinery  and  appliances.  Will  also  consider  agencies  for  fencing 
material,  iron  standards  and  wire,  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  motor  vehicles 
and  power  lorries,  printing  and  wrapping  paper,  calcium  carbide,  caustic  soda,  con- 
densed milk,  handles  and  other  lines. 

1156.  Enamelware. — A  South  African  commission  house  is  prepared  to  take  up 
the  agency  for  enamelware,  blue  with  white  lining,  in  general  kitchen  utensils. 

1157.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  having  a  large  wholesale  con- 
nection, prepared  to  furnish  satisfactory  bank  references,  wishes  to  obtain  the  agency 
of  a  Canadian  exporting  house. 

1158.  White  oak  staves. — A  Liverpool  company  is  open  to  purchase  white  oak 
staves  for  wine  casks  of  the  following  dimensions :  54  inches  long,  1-|  inches  thick,  5 
inches  to  6  inches  wide;  44  inches  long,  1£  inches  thick,  5  inches  to  6  inches  wide; 
34  inches  long,  1£  inches  thick,  5  inches  to  6  inches  wide;  27  inches  long,  1-J  inches 
thick,  5  inches  to  6  inches  wide;  and  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms 
who  can  supply  them. 

1159.  Leather. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  dressed  and  patent  leathers,  in  calf  and  sides,  also  glace  kid,  sole  leather, 
etc.,  which  they  are  prepared  to  handle  upon  a  commission  basis  or  to  purchase  out- 
right. 

1160.  Pit-props. — A  Yorkshire  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  persons  in  Can- 
ada who  are  prepared  to  quote  for  supply  of  pit-timber.  They  would  like,  if  possible, 
to  have  a  price  delivered  c.i.f.  Hull  or  Liverpool,  the  former  preferred,  but  if  sellers 
cannot  do  this  then  to  quote  the  best  way  they  can.  The  following  are  the  different 
sizes  of  props  used  and  the  quantities  named  are  what  are  used  approximately  for 
six  months: — 


Props  3'  0"  x  3"    tops,  the  approx.  quantity  over  6  months  being.  .  26,000 

3'  3"  x  3"  "  "  "  "  33,800 

3'  6"  x  Zl"  "  "  "  "  39,000 

3'  9"  x  3J"  "  *'  "  "  15,600 

4'  0"  x  4"  "  "  "  "  15,000 

4'  6"  x  4"  "  "  "  "  33,800 

4'  9"  x  4£"  "  '*  "  "  41,600 

5'  0"  x  5"  "  "  "  "  104,000 

5'  6"  x  5"  "  "  "  "  13,000 

6'  0"  x  5"  "  •«  "  "  4,000 


They  also  use  timber  in  15/20  feet  lengths  about  6£  inches  to  8£  inches  dia- 
meter at  the  rate  of  about  20,800  cubic  feet  over  six  months.  (For  further  information 
see  page  1078.) 

1161.  Graphite. — A  London  pencil  manufacturing  company  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing from  Canada  supplies  of  graphite,  according  to  samples  which  are  being  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  invites  otTcrs  from 
producers. 
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1162,  Wood-pulp  and  cellulose. — A  merchant  in  Milan,  Italy,  is  open  to  import 
Large  quantities  of  wood-pulp  and  cellulose,  and  invites  prices  c.i.f.  Genoa  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers.    (See  page  1077.) 

1  L63.  Apples. — One  of  the  largest  firms  of  private  treaty  wholesalers  in  London, 
having  established  Nova  Scotia  connections,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Ontario 
barrel  and  British  Columbia  box  apple  shippers. 

1104.  Apples.- — A  large  fruit  broker  in  London  wishes  to  handle  British  Columbia 

box  apples  on  a  commission  basis. 

1165.  Apples. — A  firm  of  London  fruit  merchants  wishes  to  arrange  to  sell 
Ontario  apples  by  private  treaty  on  shippers  account. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Graln  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of   Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 


nor, 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  Jnly,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


India : 

Calcutta:    Director-General    of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence.  Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Uruguay: 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom,. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,   Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Btadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

CANADIAN  COM 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar   Tripp,   Port   of   Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas*. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom, 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

MERCIAL  AGENTS. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  atreet,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 

i  m: 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  November  8,  1915.  No.  615. 


CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  Department  desires  to  announce  the  publication  of  a  special  supplement 
to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  dealing  with  "Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies".  This 
supplement  outlines  the  possibilities  for  trade  under  the  Canada-British  West 
Indies  Preferential  Trade  Agreement  and  embodies  the  result  of  the  investigations 
of  Mr.  Watson  Griffin  who  visited  the  West  Indies  during  the  course  of  the  year 
1914  as  a  Special  Trade  Commissioner,  appointed  to  inquire  into  conditions  and 
prepare  reports  with  a  view  to  developing  trade  with  these  colonies.  The  first  six 
chapters  of  Mr.  Griffin's  report  were  published  in  the  form  of  a  series  appearing 
in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  582  to  586  inclusive.  The  full  report  is  now  available  for 
distribution  as  a  separate  volume,  printed  on  superior  paper  and  provided  with 
illustrations.  It  is  hoped  that  the  supplement  in  question  may  be  found  of  value 
to  those  desiring  information  with  respect  to  the  trade  possibilities  in  the  markets 
concerned.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  those  interested  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  file  A-1383.) 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  September  29,  L915. 
the  commonwealth  war  loan. 

The  issue  of  the  first  instalment  of  £5,000,000  of  the  Commonwealth  4^  per  cent 
ten-year  £20,000,000  war  loan,  issued  at  par,  on  August  31,  proved  highly  successful. 
It  was  announced  that  the  amount  was  not  limited  to  £5,000,000,  but  all  applications 
would  be  accepted  in  full.  The  total  amount  subscribed  was  £13,380,000  and  the  total 
number  of  applications  was  18,697. 

Banks,  savings  banks,  insurance,  trust  and  mercantile  companies,  contributed 
largely,  while  there  were  individual  subscriptions  as  high  as  £150,000  and  £75,000, 
respectively.  The  loan  was  attractive  to  investors  as  it  is  free  from  Federal  and  State 
income  tax,  and  the  Government  anticipate  that  the  balance  <>f  £(1.(520,000  to  complete 
the  total  of  £20,000,000  will  be  readily  subscribed  when  the  amount  is  required. 

The  expenses  attending  the  issue  show  a  total  of  £31,183  or  5s.  Id.  ($1.25)  per 
cent,  as  follows:    Brokerage,  £13,702 ;  advertising,  £4,286 ;  commission  to  pos1  offices, 
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£1,115;  printing  (estimated),  £800;  postage,  etc.,  £400;  printing  bonds  and  inscrip- 
tion registers,  £500;  commission  to  Commonwealth  Bank  at  2s.  per  cent,  £13,380.  The 
payment  to  the  bank  covers  the  work  in  connection  with  the  notation  and  the  payment 
of  interest  coupons  during  the  currency  of  the  loan,  together  with  all  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  redemption  of  the  loan  ten  years  hence. 


Subject  to  favourable  weather  conditions  continuing  until  the  crop  is  harvested, 
it  is  estimated  by  the  authorities  in  the  various  states  that  the  yield  of  wheat  in 
Australia  this  year  will  approximate  145,000,000  bushels. 

The  wheat  yield  in  the  several  states  is,  at  this  date,  officially  estimated  as 
follows: — 


The  official  estimates  are  considered  to  be  optimistic  by  the  large  exporting  firms 
who  express  the  conviction  that  the  total  wheat  yield  will  not  exceed  125,000,000 
bushels. 

The  continued  dry  spell  in  Queensland,  and  the  small  growth  in  Tasmania  in 
riormal  years,  make  those  states  unimportant  in  consideration  of  the  quantities  likely 
;to  be  available  for  export.  Spring  began  on  September  23,  since  which  date  there  has 
been  a  splendid  rainfall  over  a  vast  area  of  the  wheat-growing  districts.  The  various 
state  railway  systems  are  making  forward  arrangements  for  the  speedy  transport  of 
wheat  to  the  seaboard. 


The  wheat  shipping  scheme,  arranged  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  by 
which  the  chartering  of  steamers  for  the  transportation  of  wheat  and  other  produce 
oversea,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  prominent  Australian  firms,  who  will  be 
remunerated  by  a  commission  not  exceeding  1|  per  cent.  Whatever  freight  is  paid,  the 
commission  bears  no  charge  beyond  the  maximum  of  4d.  (8  cents)  per  ton,  so  that  if 
the  freight  rates  are  high  the  chartering  brokerage  will  not  amount  to  1£  per  cent. 
Shippers  however  will  be  charged  a  chartering  commission  of  5  per  cent  to  reimburse 
any  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Government,  but  after  the  expenses  are  covered  the 
residue  will  be  paid  t©  the  states  from  which  shipments  have  been  made.  From  the 
present  outlook,  it  is  not  considered  likely  that  sufficient  ships  can  be  chartered  to  take 
away  the  estimated  surplus  avnilable  for  export  within  a  reasonable  period.  Thus 
there  will  be  only  one  channel  through  which  the  charters  are  to  be  arranged  whereby, 
it  is  considered,  competition  for  tonnage  will  be  eliminated.  The  agents  appointed  by 
the  Government  are  now  endeavouring  to  effect  charters  both  locally  and  oversea  with 
the  hope  of  submitting  a  definite  statement  by  October  15.  The  Freight  Arrangements 
Act,  assented  to  September  13,  empowers  the  Federal  Treasurer  to  borrow  up  to  £100,- 
000  from  the  Commonwealth  Bank  at  an  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  to 
finance  the  chartering  of  steamers  or  sailers.  It  is  provided  that  the  Act  shall  come 
into  operation  during  the  coming  wheat  season,  but  shall  not  continue  in  force  after 
the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  end  of  the  present  war. 


THE  COMING  AUSTRALIAN  HARVEST. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

South.  Australia.  . 
Western  Australia 


Bushels. 
60,000,000 
40,000,000 
25,000,000 
20,000,000 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   SHIPPING   THE   COMING  HARVEST. 


HESSIAN  AND  BRAN  BAGS. 


The  prohibition  of  exports  of  hessian  cloth  and  bags  (which  includes  bran  bags) 
from  India,  will — if  continued  for  any  lengthy  period — cause  a  revolution  in  wrapping 
materials  in  Australia.    To  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  proclamation,  it  need 
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only  be  pointed  out  that  during  1914  there  were  shipped  from  India  to  Australia 
27,329,200  yards  of  hessian  cloth,  and  19,021,800  bran  bags.  Chaff,  bran,  pollard,  sugar, 
and  many  other  commodities  are  distributed  from  producers  to  consumers  in  bags  made 
from  hessian  cloth,  while  the  uses  to  which  the  cloth  itself  is  put  are  innumerable;  it 
being  easily  the  cheapest  known  textile  of  any  durability  and  substance. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  harvest,  a  shortage  of  chaff  bags  will  be  a  most  serious 
matter.  The  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  sacking  goods,  which  would  include  corn 
sacks,  woolpacks,  and  ore  pockets,  and  the  Government  of  India  is  arranging  for  a 
large  increase  in  the  output  of  hessians.  This  may  mean  a  moderate  duration  for  the 
decree,  which  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  exigencies  of  war,  it  being  necessary  to  conserve 
the  whole  of  the  output  of  the  Calcutta  hessian  looms  for  military  purposes. 

Australian  importers  assume  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  determination  to  pro- 
hibit exports  from  India  is  due  to  the  heavy  orders  placed  by  the  United  States  which 
country  is  the  largest  buyer  of  the  goods  involved.  It  is  considered  by  the  trade  that 
the  prohibition  is  only  a  temporary  expedient  and  later  it  will  be  relaxed  at  least  so 
far  as  the  British  Dominions  are  concerned.  Should  the  prohibition  be  maintained  for 
some  months,  there  will,  undoubtedly,  be  a  large  demand  for  bran  bags  which  should 
be  kept  in  view  by  Canadian  bag  manufacturers  who  have  recently  sent  inquiries  to 
Australia.  Bags  used  for  bran  and  pollard  are  49  inches  by  30  inches,  of  11  porter  by 
12  shot  hessian,  each  bag  weighing  20  ounces,  and  are  capable  of  holding  about  200 
pounds. 


Victoria  is  the  only  state  in  which  (for  a  long  period)  a  detailed  compilation  has- 
been  made  of  the  imports,  local  consumption  and  stocks  of  oversea  timber  held  to  June 
30,  in  each  year.  Practically  all  the  timber  was  discharged  at  Melbourne.  While 
New  South  Wales  is  the  largest  timber  importing  state,  the  comparative  statistical  data 
appended,  for  the  last  two  years,  can  be  accepted  as  an  illustration  of  the  reduction  in 
importations  and  the  decrease  in  both  consumption  and  stocks  of  timber  held  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  As  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  importations  declined  by 
74,439,000  super,  feet,  the  consumption  by  49,280,000  super,  feet  and  the  stocks  held  on 
June  30,  1915,  show  a  contraction  of  16,401,000  super,  feet.  The  war,  the  recent  drought 
(with  a  consequent  decline  in  building),  and  the  lack  of  freight  facilities  have  as  in 
other  lines  of  imports,  formed  a  combination  of  adverse  circumstances  which  is  forcibly 
reflected  in  the  several  accompanying  schedules. 

Particulars  of  imports  and  consumption  for  the  twelve  months  ended  on  June  30, 
1915,  together  with  the  stocks  held  on  that  date  in  the  State  of  Victoria — in  comparison 
with  the  previous  year — are  as  follows : — 


LARGE  DECLINE  IN  AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  TIMBER. 


IMPORTS  INTO  VICTORIA. 


1913-14. 

Sup.  feet. 

4.778,000 
51,453,000 

5,235,000 
50,406,000 

3,669,000 
13,727,000 


1914-15.         +  Increase. 


Sup.  feet.       — Decrease. 


Red  deals  

Dressed   flooring,  lining  and  weatherboards. 

Spruce  and  hemlock  

Oregon  (Douglas  fir)  

Sugar,  yellow  pine  and  door  stock  

Redwood  

American  shelving  

New  Zealand  kauri  

New  Zealand  pine  and  rimu  

Clear  pine  

Pacific  pine  


909,000  —  3,869,000 

35,743,000  —  15,710,000 

3,272,000  —  1,963,000 

17,973,000  —  32,433,000 

1,433,000  —  2,236,000 

10,478,000  —  3,249,000 


25.000 


74,000     +  49,000 
3,275,000    —  821,000 
12,400,000    —  1,547,000 


4,096,000 
13,947,000 


73,000 
13,200,000 


23.000    —  50,000 


590,000    —  12,610,000 


160,601), 000 


86,170,000    —  74,439,000 
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CONSUMPTION  IN  VICTORIA. 


1913-14. 

1914-15. 

+  Increase. 

Sun.  feet. 

Sup.  feet. 

— Decrease. 

9  QQ1  C\C\C\ 

6,y  y  i,uuu 

9  «9Q  nnn 

1   9  R  9  A  A  A 

Dressed  flooring,  lining  and 

weatherboards. 

on  coo  nnn 

  17  9E7  nnn 

A    C1  7   A  A  A 

4 ,  ft  1  i ,  U  ()  U 

A   OC7  AAA 

4,3b  I  ,UUU 

1             1  r  A  AAA 
-p  lbU,UUU 

4U,ol4,UUU 

on  7/lQ  AAA 

<sy,  <  'ty , uuu 

1A  KRK  AAA 
  1U, ODD, UUU 

Sugar  and  yellow  pine  and  door  stock.  .. 

3,202,000 

2,980,000 

—  222,000 

14,572,000 

12,227,000 

—  2,345,000 

198,000 

108,000 

—  90,000 

New  Zealand  kauri  

4,062,000 

3,035,000 

—  1,027,000 

New  Zealand  pine  and  rimu  

13,212,000 

13,107,000 

—  105,000 

Clear  pine 

105,000 

72,000 

—  33,000 

19,402,000 

O    A  H  C  AAA 

3,075,000 

-|  /?    OOT  AAA 

—  16,3^7,000 

151,854,000 

102,571,000 

—  49,283,000 

STOCKS  IN 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

-f  Increase. 

Sup.  feet. 

Sup.  feet. 

— Decrease. 

O   K  Q  9  A  A  A 

1    Q  C  9  AAA 

l,obd,UUU 

1    7  9  A  AAA 

Dressed  flooring,  lining  and 

weatherboards. 

10  AK  A  f\f\(\ 

99   £  7  £  AAA 
Zo,0  (  D,UUU 

1          K  191  AAA 

■4-  0,1Z1,UUU 

Spruce  and  hemlock.  .   .  . 

i,by  i,uuu 

9  QO(!  AAA 

z,y  y  b,uuu 

1    COC  AAA 

—    i,by  o.uuu 

Oregon  (Douglas  fir)  .  . 

91    A  R  A  AAA 

Zl,4b4, UUU 

G   COO  AAA 

11    7  7  £  AAA 

—  11,  (  t  b.UUU 

Sugar  and  yellow  pine  and 

door  stock. . . 

4,362,000 

2,815,000 

—  1,547,000 

6,169,000 

4,420,000 

—  1,749,000 

American  shelving  

96  000 

62  000 

  34  000 

5,009,000 

5.249,000 

+  240,000 

New  Zealand  pine  and  rimu  

10,210,000 

9,503,000 

—  707,000 

95,000 

46,000 

—  49,000 

Pacific  pine  

2,780,000 

295,000 

—  2,485,000 

76,913,000 

60,512,000 

—  16,401,000 

LATHS  AND  PICKETS. 

Importations  of  American  laths  and  pickets  were  10,630,000  pieces  and  058,000 
pieces  respectively  for  1914-1915.  The  percentage  decrease  in  imports  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1915,  compared  with  1913-1914,  is  53-65  per  cent,  whilst  consumption 
for  the  same  period  is  32-46  per  cent  less.  The  quantities  received  since  June  30  and 
coming  forward  indicate  no  dearth  of  supplies  on  the  present  basis  of  consumption. 

SAFETY  MATCHES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Inquiries  having  been  received  from  Canada  relative  to  marketing  matches  in 
Australia,  the  particulars  embodied  under  this  heading  are  submitted  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  phosphorous  matches  are  prohibited  from 
importation  into  the  Commonwealth. 

The  wood  matches  usually  imported  into  Australia  are  the  impregnated  safety 
matches— to  strike  on  the  box — being  of  white  timber  with  brown  heads,  packed  in 
boxes  each  containing  60  sticks;  a  dozen  of  these  boxes  are  wrapped  in  paper  packets 
and  600  packets  (50  gross)  are  packed  in  a  case — the  case  being  zinc  lined.  Generally, 
the  shipping  companies  will  not  accept  such  cargo  unless  the  zinc  lining  is  provided, 
and  buyers  usually  stipulate  for  lining  in  this  way.  Quotations  have  been  occasionally 
made  for  strong  kraft  paper  lining,  but  this  is  not  generally  acceptable  to  importers. 

To  comply  with  the  Commerce  Act,  each  box  of  matches  has  to  be  stumped  with  the 
country  of  origin  and  the  average  number  of  sticks  per  box.  for  example  "  Average 
contents  60  matches.    Made  in  Canada." 


u  /<;/<; A  /,y  bulletin 
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According  to  the  old  custom?  tariff,  each  brand  of  the  matches  had  to  be  registered 
in  Australia,  otherwise  an  extra  duty  of  7d.  (1-1  cents)  per  gross  of  boxes  had  to  bo 
paid.  Under  the  new  tariff  this  provision  is  omitted  but  until  the  tariff  is  passed  by 
Parliament  the  Customs  demand  this  extra  duty  being  paid  as  a  deposit.  The  customs 
duty  is  now  8d.  (16  cents)  if  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  and  Is.  2d.  (28  cents) 
if  made  in  other  countries — including  Canada — per  gross  of  boxes,  each  box  not  to 
contain  more  than  100  matches.  If  100  matches  per  box  is  exceeded  extra  duty  at  full 
rates  has  to  be  paid. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  imported  safety  matches  were  chiefly  Swedish  and  English, 
and  to  a  small  extent  Norwegian,  Dutch,  Austrian  and  Belgian,  but  none  of  the  lat;or 
were  popular  on  account  of  the  qualities  offered. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  practically  the  only  matches  obtainable  under  fresh 
contracts  have  been  Japanese,  while  limited  supplies  of  Swedish,  English  and  local 
makes  have  been  provided  under  old  contracts.  A  few  Swedish  have  been  quoted  at 
3s.  6d.  (85  cents)  per  gross  c.i.f.  &  e. 

Melbourne  and  Sydney,  equal  to  about  4s.  lOd.  ($1.18)  delivered  into  warehouse, 
duty  paid  and  less  2£  per  cent  discount.  Local  matches  have  been  supplied  at  2s.  9d. 
(67  cents)  per  gross,  less  2£  per  cent,  delivered.  The  local  matches  are  packed  in  paper 
lined  cases  and  in  a  number  of  instances  only  contain  40  to  501  matches  per  box. 

Japanese  safety  matches  are  now  quoted  at  Is.  6|d.  (37  cents)  per  gross,  c.i.f.  &  e. 
Melbourne  and  Sydney,  equivalent  to  about  2s.  10£d.  (70  cents)  per  gross,  less  2i  per 
cent  discount,  delivered  into  store. 

Prior  to  the  war,  based  on  the  old  rate  of  duty  6d.  (12  cents)  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Is.  (24  cents)  to  all  other  countries,  English  and  Swedish  matches  were  sold  at 
about  2s.  l£d.  (51  cents)  per  gross,  less  2£  per  cent,  delivered  but  with  the  extra  duty 
and  much  increased  freights — together  with  the  advance  of  raw  materials — these  prices 
are  no  longer  possible. 

The  quotations  given  herein  are  for  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  "  full  sized 
matches"  averaging  60  sticks  to  the  box,  which  is  the  box  looked  for  by  retail  buyers. 

A  few  standard  sample  boxes  of  the  safety  matches  used  in  Australia  can  be  seen  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

MATCH  SPLINTS  AND  SKILLETS. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  match  splints  being  imported,  chiefly  from 
Japan,  by  the  Australian  manufacturers  of  matches  whose  factories  are  in  Melbourne. 
Generally,  the  splints  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  (to  prevent  the 
heads  glowing)  before  shipment  is  made.  This  trade  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
manufacturers,  particularly  those  near  the  seaboard,  as  inland  freight  adds  considerably 
to  the  f.o.b.  steamer  cost.  Quotations  on  the  basis  indicated,  or  preferably  c.i.f. 
Melbourne,  if  forwarded  will  be  submitted  to  Australian  match-makers.  This  line  is 
duty  free  to  the  United  Kingdom  (from  which  no  supplies  are  being  shipped),  and  5 
per  cent  to  all  other  countries. 

The  boxes  in  which  safety  matches  arc  packed  are  principally  made  from  skillets-  - 
from  Queensland  green  pine — which  enables  the  wood  to  be  bent  without  breaking,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  dry  imported  pine  would  be  suitable  for  that  purpose.  Any  data, 
however,  furnished  in  respect  to  skillets  will  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  match 
manufacturers. 

DKVKLOI'MKNT  OF  TIM:  AUSTRALIAN  STKKI.  IN'IH  STKY 

The  steel  works  at  Newcastle,  N.S.W.,  are  working  under  high  pressure  and  the 
third  open  hearth  furnace  lias  been  completed.    The  whole  of  the  steel  products  which 
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can  be  manufactured  for  a  year  hence  have  been  sold.  The  normal  capacity  of  the  first 
section  of  the  plant  is  estimated  at  125,000  tons  of  steel  rails  or  structural  steel  per 
annum,  Up  to  a  recent  date,  the  amount  spent  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Com- 
pany on  the  works  was,  approximately,  £1,283,000  of  which  £1,237,000  was  outlay  on 
plant  and  £ ir>, 000  on  land  and  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  66  ovens,  now  producing 
excellent  coke,  further  extensions  to  the  plant  are  being  put  in  hand.  These  additions 
comprise  a  substantial  increase  in  the  coke-making  plant,  two  more  open  hearth 
furnaces,  and  a  large  quantity  of  minor  plant,  involving  an  expenditure  of  about 
£300,000  to  increase  the  output  to  about  170,000  tons  of  steel  products  per  annum.  Up 
to  the  end  of  August,  the  works  produced  36,214  tons  of  pig-iron,  from  which  were  made 
1.7,134  tons  of  billets  and  blooms,  and  11,574  tons  of  rails. 

The  contracts  entered  into  for  steel  rails  include  47,000  tons  for  the  Commonwealth, 
54,000  tons  for  New  South  Wales,  3,300  tons  for  Victoria,  and  2,000  tons  for  the  South 
Australian  railways.  The  N.S.W.  Minister  of  Public  Works  recently  announced  that 
60  feet  rails,  weighing  84  pounds  to  the  yard,  were- purchased  at  £7-17-6  ($38.33)  per 
ton  at  Newcastle. 

The  New  South  Wales  railways  have  also  placed  an  order  for  400  tons  of  steel  rails 
weekly  with  the  steel  works  at  Lithgow  at  a  quotation  of  £7-19-6  ($38.81)  per  ton  on 
trucks.  The  Lithgow  works  in  N.S.W.  are  operated  by  a  private  company  which  has 
pioneered  the  Australian  iron  and  steel  industry. 

HARDENING  METALS  REQUISITIONED. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  authorities,  the  Commonwealth  Government  has 
requisitioned  for  defence  purpose  all  supplies  of  molybdenite,  wolfram,  and  scheelite. 
The  prices  fixed  are  105s.  per  unit  for  molybdenite  and  55s.  per  unit  for  wolfram  and 
scheelite,  c.i.f.  London.  These  prices  are  for  clean  ores,  the  molybdenite  containing  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  molybdenum,  and  the  wolfram  and  scheelite  at  least  65  per  cent  of 
tungstic  acid. 

MOLYBDENITE  AND  TUNGSTEN. 

All  these  ores  are  mined  to  a  limited  extent  in  Australia.  Molybdenite  is  produced 
in  New  South  Wales,  the  output  in  1913  being  valued  at  £25,803.  Wolfram  and  scheel- 
ite are  also  obtained  in  several  states,  the  1913  values  being  £58,732  and  £4,465 
respectively.   The  combined  output  in  1913  was  valued  at  £89,000. 

Molybdenum  is  not  only  used  for  hardening  steel,  but  as  a  preservative  of  cordite 
and  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments. 

Wolfram  and  scheelite  are  the  principal  ores  of  tungsten,  and  tungsten  is  used  in 
alloying  steel  for  armour  plates  and  high-speed  tools,  and  also  chemically  for  rendering- 
fabrics  uninflammable. 

DEMAND  FOR  MACHINERY  AND  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

On  account  of  the  war,  supplies  of  many  lines  of  British  machinery  and  machine 
tools,  which  have  been  established  in  the  Australian  trade  for  a  long  period,  are  not 
now  available.  Numerous  inquiries  have  recently  been  made  concerning  Canadian 
sources  of  supply,  and  catalogues  have  been  inspected  and  addresses  of  manufacturers 
have  been  furnished  to  importers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Canadian  machinery  manu- 
facturers have  not,  to  a  much  larger  extent,  forwarded  their  catalogues  and  price  lists 
to  this  office  so  that  inquiring  firms — at  this  great  distance — could  immediately  decide 
placing  their  orders  for  necessary  requirements.  The  lines  especially  asked  for  are 
lathes,  screw  cutting  machines  and  engineers'  machine  tools  of  every  description. 
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DEMAND  FOR  DRY  GOODS. 

As  outlined  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  601,  a  shortage  of  supplies  of  many  lines  of 
dry  goods  now  exists  in  Australia.  Wholesale  and  leading  retail  importers  eagerly 
inspect  any  new  lines  of  samples  and  orders  are  freely  placed  if  the  quotations  sub- 
mitted will  leave  even  a  small  margin  of  profit.  The  existing  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
the  goods,  although  obviously  the  prices  quoted  are  an  important  factor  in  the  volume 
of  the  orders  placed. 

A  number  of  buyers  for  Australian  wholesale  houses  are  now  visiting  Canada  and 
the  United  States  in  an  endeavour  to  purchase  dry  goods  for  immediate  shipment  and 
for  future  delivery.  Some  of  these  buyers  are  making  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association  in  Toronto  their  headquarters  in  Canada,  and  particulars  of  any 
lines  of  interest  would,  undoubtedly,  be  brought  under  their  notice  if  promptly  sub- 
mitted to  the  secretary  of  the  association.  In  some  instances,  letters  of  introduction, 
addresses  and  an  itinerary  have  been  supplied  to  the  Australian  buyers  now  in  the 
Dominion. 

DECLINE  IN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  DRY  GOODS. 

Taking  the  first  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  significant  fluctuation  has  occurred 
in  Australia  in  the  group  of  goods  which  is  covered  by  the  designation  "  apparel  and 
all  descriptions  of  soft-goods."  For  the  July-August  period  of  last  year  the  importn- 
tions  into  Australia  made  up  a  value  of  £3,769,844,  whereas  the  amount  registered 
for  the  inaugural  sixth  part  of  the  current  year  was  £2,935,670,  thus  showing  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  goods  landed  in  the  months  when  spring  and  summer  goods  are 
imported. 

FARMING  MACHINERY. 

Importers  and  local  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
report  one  of  the  best  season's  trade  on  record.  In  some  of  the  states,  importers  have 
practically  sold  all  their  stocks,  which  is  some  recompense  for  the  large  supplies  carried 
over  from  the  drought  period  of  1914.  The  outlook  for  the  season  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and,  if  fair  prices  are  realized,  the  importations  of  farming  implements  in 
1916  will  benefit  accordingly. 

EXCHANGE  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 

The  most  disturbing  factor  in  Australian  trade  with  Canadi  an  1  th  >  United. 
States  in  recent  months  has  been  the  marked  variation  in  the  rate  of  conversion  from 
dollars  into  sterling.  The  lowest  rate  advised  was  $4.4S  to  the  £.  which  represented 
a  loss  of  about  10  per  cent  to  the  purchasers  of  goods  invoiced  in  dollar  currency.  This 
variation  has  completely  upset  the  even  tenor  of  trade  between  the  North  American 
continent  and  Australia.  Sellers  of  staple  lines  of  Canadian  and  American  goods 
have  been  obliged  to  quote  dollar  prices  thus  throwing  the  loss,  by  conversion  into 
sterling,  on  to  the  purchaser,  or,  if  quoting  sterling  prices  based  on  a  named  fixed 
rate  of  exchange,  having  the  fluctuations  adjusted  by  the  Australian  buyers  of  the 
goods.  This  naturally  has  made  business  difficult  and  buyers  have  been  operating  on 
a  "  hand  to  mouth  v  policy.  The  visit  of  the  British  Finance  Commission  to  the  Unit  oil 
States  has  already  had  a  steadying  effect  upon  exchange,  which  to-day  is  reported  at, 
nominally,  $4.75,  and  consequently  there  is  a  tendency  for  Australian  buyers  to  operate 
on  quotations  submitted  in  dollars. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  NOTES. 

Several  leading  Canadian  industries  have  advised  that,  owing  to  the  demand  for 
munitions  of  war,  such  calls  upon  their  output  must  necessarily  receive  first  con- 
sideration, hence  their  inability  to  tender  for  some  largo  Australian  i-ont raots. 
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The  freight  situation  both  from  Montreal  and  New  York  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
inability  to  procure  necessary  space  in  the  cargo  steamers  loading  at  eastern  Canadian 
ports  1ms  curtailed  the  shipments  of  considerable  quantities  of  building  materials  to 
Australia.  Shipowners  are  selecting  the  most  payable  cargo  offering,  and  are  only 
granting  limited  space  for  such  lines  as  cement  and  plaster,  while  first-class  cargo, 
which  pays  about  £5  per  ton  and  over,  is  sought  for  by  the  owners  and  unlimited  space 
is  allotted. 

Several  steamers  have  been  chartered  by  the  Australian  representatives  of  British 
Columbia  paper  mills  to  load  "  news  printing  paper  "  for  Australian  ports.  The  regular 
steamers  in  the  trans-Pacific  service  are  unable,  through  demands  for  space  for  other 
linos  of  merchandise,  to  carry  these  large  requirements  of  paper. 

Veneers,  especially  three-ply,  are  in  considerable  demand,  supplies  from  Russia  not 
being  available.  Manufacturers  of  veneers  are  assured  of  any  f.o.b.  quotations — sup- 
ported by  small  standard  samples — being  submitted  to  the  leading  Australian  buyers. 

The  first  shipment  of  this  season's  apples  and  pears  from  British  Columbia  arrived 
at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  on  September  24. 

CANADIAN  MAIL  AND  CARGO  STEAMERS. 

Both  the  regular  mail  and  cargo  steamers  from  Vancouver  and  the  cargo  steamers 
from  Montreal  have  recently  arrived  in  Australia  with  their  capacity  fully  taxed. 
The  movements  of  steamers  from  Montreal  in  recent  months  are  shown  thus : — 


Steamer. 


Whakatane 
Matalua  . . 
Karamea .  . 
Mail i art . . . 


Date  Departure. 


Montreal  June  2   

July  3  

ti  August  1,  due. 
ii       August  31,  due 


Arrival  Melbourne. 


August  13. . . 

„  26... 
September  30 
October  20  . . 


Voyage. 


72  days. 
54  days. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 


{Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  September  16,  1915. 

MINING  SUPPLIES  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  annual  report  recently  published  of  the  Government  Engineer  gives  details 
concerning  the  mining  industry  of  South  Africa.  An  item  of  particular  interect  to 
Canadian  shippers  is  the  purchase  of  supplies.  During  the  past  year  machinery 
and  stores  valued  at  $61,000,000  were  consumed.  Of  this  amount  gold 
mining  accounted  for  $51,000,000,  diamond  mining  for  $5,000,000,  coal  mining 
for  $3,300,000,  and  base  mineral  mining  for  $1,700,000.  About  one-half  of  the  total 
outlay  was  expended  for  local  products,  such  as  bricks,  candles,  cement,  charcoal,  coal, 
coke,  explosives,  fodder,  native  foods,  lime,  mining  poles,  fuel  (wood).    The  balance. 
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about  thirty  to  thirty-two  million  dollars,  was  distributed  for  imported  goods.  The 
following  table,  giving  the  value  of  certain  imported  lines,  should  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  shippers : — 


VALUE  OF 

IM  PORTED 

ARTICLES. 

Transvaal. 

Cape. 

O.F.S. 

Natal. 

C*  A  A  AAA 

$    b  U  (J ,  U  U  U 

$  21,000 

<t  ±  ^  ft  ft 

ti j  ftftft 

1  c  ft  n  ft  ft 

24  000 

10  000 

10  000 

-O    ft  A  ft 

0  O ,  uu  u 

9     A  A 

500 

500 

0  T  K  ft  ft  ft 

7  000 

8  000 

400 

1  9  A  K  ft  ft 
1  Z  4 , 0  U  U 

9  o     ft  A 

450 

i  i  on 

QOQ  ft  ft  ft 

44  000 

3  600 

2  700 

Chemicals  and  assay  requisites. .  .  . 

"OA   ft  ft  ft 

9  700 

o  o    ft  ft  ft  ft 
- ,  4  0  U ,  V  u  u 

Disinfectants  

ft  ft  ft 

o  ,0  00 

000 

Q  700 

Hand    tools,     picks,     shovels  and 

0  C  X  ft  ft  ft 

6  b  o ,  U  (J  U 

9  9  9ft  ft 
 .  _  1 1 1 1 

C  k  ft  ft 

Ik  r;  ft  ft 

ft  ft  ft 
i  D  t)  i  U  U  U 

1  Q  K  0 
1 ,  y  a  u 

5  500 

fi  p;oo 

K  £  ftftft 
0  0 ,  u  u  u 

6  000 

18  000 

11  oo 

CI  ftftft 

1  1  00ft 

fiOO 
DUU 

7  £  ftft 

-.Aft  AAA 

0  uu,u  u  u 

GO  000 

27  000 

31  500 

1  53  ft  ftftft 
1  o  U  ,  U  U  U 

<i  E  ftft 

Q  9ftft 
O  ,  £  U  U 

R  9ftft 

Q  9  ftftft 

y  z ,  u  u  u 

7  ^00 

9  £00 
4,DUU 

K    K  ft  ft 

1  K  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

c; ft  9ft ft 

91  ftftft 

30,500 

Rails,  crossings  and  sleepers.  .    .  . 

1,000,000 

93,500 

13,500 

75,000 

Q1  1  ftftft 

6 1 1 ,  U  U  U 

C  C  ft  ft 

d  ,  ;j  u  u 

9  £  ft  ft 

Q  C  ft  ftftft 

y  o  u ,  u  u  u 

9.  Q  K  ftft 

C  ftftft 

C  ft  ft  ftftft 

fiO  00ft 

1  8  000 

9  7  PC  ft  ft 

ki  c;  ft  ft 

3  000 

700 

K  ft  ft 
0  U  U 

Screws  and  nails  

78,000 

2,500 

1,200 

1,600 

9  9  A   A  ft  ft 

zzy  ,uuu 

24,000 

4,900 

8,500 

106,000 

32,000 

4,200 

4,500 

4^0  000 
t  o  u ,  u  u  u 

^0  000 

7  500 

6  500 

'  *           Vi  n  n  rl     f  \  r*  i  1 1 

9qn  ftftft 

2  600 

"           tt^oLt    fir*  ill 

r.  in  n  a  ft 

Timber,    building    material,  (ceil- 

ings, floorings,  doors,  etc. )  .  . 

QO   C  ftft 

11    K  ftft 

4  ftftft 

20,500 

1,080,000 

67,000 

5,000 

6,000 

"  deals 

470,000 

5,500 

12  000 

13  000 

Zinc  and  zinc  discs  

72o',000 

— 

"iVTa  c*Y\  i  n  pr  v  a  nrl   mir*Vuii£>  tonics  wntpr 

5,500 

— 

Boiler  plant,  other  than  that  of 

locomotives,  traction  engines  or 

1  0*}  OftA 

1  oiiii 

8  ROO 
o,OUU 

41,000 

— 

Steam  engines — 

("  9  A  ft  ft 

For  pumping,  including  pumps 

C  ft  ft 

bull 

For  compressors,  including  com- 

1 ftftft 

For  generating  electricity.  .    .  . 

29,000 

— 

6,600 

— 

Pumps — 

— 

Driven  indirectly  by  steam   .  . 

19,600 

12,000 

— 

Driven    indirectly    by  electric 

•1  O  9  AAA 

lb  J, 001) 



Driven  indirectly  by  gas  or  oil 

1,000 

— 

9,500 

9,000 

7,000 

2,000 

— 

2  1,000 

Mechanical    lifts     and  elevators 

other  than  belt  conveyors  and 

elevators  

13,600 

Belt  conveyors  and  elevators   .  . 

30.000 

Other  mechanical  haulage  

62,000 

3,000 

1.4  00 

Reduction    plant,    excluding  en- 

gines   and    consumable  stores, 

*uch  as  shoes  and  dies,  screen- 

537,000 

54,000 

17.000 
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VALUE  OF  imported  articles — Concluded. 


Transvaal. 

Cape. 

O.F.S. 

Natai. 

Treatment  plant,   including  fur- 

454  000 

AO  AAA 

Workshop    plant,    excluding  en- 

137,000 

16.000 

6,000 

ATin*=>    vpii  t  i  1  o  t  i  nn    nln  nt     aypI  nrl  i  n  o* 

6ngincst  compressors    and  mo- 

24  900 

^  AAA 
0 ,  U  V  U 

Miscellaneous  machinery  not  par- 

765,000 

62,000 

3,000 

15,000 

Total    value     (shown    under  the 

b      rl  in  o*    '*  IVTn  r*Vi  i  n  pvv      finrl    TVTci  — 

1  l  <    .  M  1  i  1  1  g             lyittLlllIICl  j          iXLl  LI  J.VAC* 

phiup       T'nnl "        ( ctArps  pnn- 

i  nun            1  uuio               V,  o Lui  vun 

oiiniofl  ^ 

<C  •?  7  r.  A  f)0() 
<p  £ ,  i  o  \J ,  v  u  v 

*p  ±  O  O  ,\J  V  \J 

<Rfi4  Old 

T7M  Ar*t  ri  r*o  1    mnnViinArv     inpliiflinc  f\t- 

HjI        Li  ILiLL      Ulctl/lllllCl  J  |      1II^1UU1I1(5  11L 

f 'ncro    "fr\T»  t^r*Ti7C»r*  onrl  1 1  O'Vi  t  \  n  o* 

I  .  1 1  i-,  S    1UI   ]JUWcI   a  1 1 1  1  Ugll  llllg  

TTM  Ar»t~r*i r»     o'ptipvi  tore     nnrl      piu^i  mP*? 

rl  v  \  \r  i  n  o*   cq  ttip   if   rHvpptlv  rlrivpn 

$  32,500 

$100,000 

«p  J-  i-i  f  ij  \J  yj 

Electric  hoists    including"  motors. 

664  000 

$  300 

Electric    motors    driving-  pumps, 

including     pumps     if  directly 

142,600 

11.000 

5,000 

200 

Electric  motors  not  included  above. 

1354,700 

16,000 

6,000 

1,200 

Power  lines,  transformers,   etc.  . 

321,000 

45,000 

3,000 

Electric     bells,     telephones  and 

other  fixtures  

75,700 

16,600 

700 

Miscellaneous  machinery  not  par- 

345,000 

17,000 

300 

7,000 

Total    value     (shown    under  the 
heading  "Electrical  Machinery" 

(stores  consumed) )  ..  ..  ..  ..       $1,748,000         $208,000  $24,000  $12,500 


VALUE  OF  REPRESENTATION. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  proportion  of  goods  (11%  of  the  total)  bought 
without  the  aid  of  middlemen  or  Union  merchants,  and  will  serve  to  indicate  the  value 
of  representation  in  South  Africa  for  the  sale  of  such  supplies: — 

MINING  MATERIAL  AND  STORES  IMPORTED  WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF  UNION  MERCHANTS  OR 

MIDDLEMEN. 


Article —  Total  Value. 

Bags   $  5,300 

Belting   4,000 

Boilers   26,000 

Boiler  tuhes  ■  •   •  •  4,700 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  rivets  . ... .   ..  22,000 

Brattice  cloth   4,000 

Chemicals  and  assay  requisites   10,600 

Cyanide   1,200,000 

Electrical  machinery  and  fittings   239,000 

Fuse,  safety   16,000 

Foundry  requisites   15,600 

Groceries   24,600 

Hosing  (steam,  suction,  and  rock-drill)   600 

Iron,  (a)  Bar  and  angle   20,900 

"     (&)  Galvanized   8,000 

"     (c)  Sheet   700 

Lubricants,  oil   15,000 

Mach  nery  and  machine  tools   592,000 

Machinery  spares  (various)   18,600 

Medicines  and  ambulances,  etc   4,000 

Packing   3,600 

Paint,  tar,  drying  oils,  etc   8,000 

Pipes  and  pipe  fittings   36,000 

Rails,  crossings,  etc   64,600 

Rock-drill  spares   300 
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MINING  MATERIAL  AND  STORES  IMPORTED  WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF  UNION  MERCHANTS  OR 

middlemen — Concluded. 


Article — •  Total  Value. 

Rope,  (a)  Wire   78,000 

(&)  Cotton  and  manila   3,400 

Screws  and  nails   4,000 

Shoes  and  dies   900 

Stationery   44,500 

Steel,  (a)  Bar,  tool,  cast,  etc   34,550 

"     (&)  Sheet   41,500 

(c)  Hand  and  rock-drill   2,000 

"     (d)  Other   5,000 

Tanks  .  .  .   200 

Timber — 

(a)  Building  material   (flooring,  doors,  etc.)   1,500 

(&)  Oregon,  pitch-pine,  etc   216,000 

(c)  Deals   6,000 

Tools   26,000 

Trucks  and  spares   128,000 

Tube  mill  requisites   5,000 

Waste   7,000 

Zinc  and  zinc  discs   361,000 

Sundry  items  not  specified  above   109,600 


Total  value   $3,770,000 


Year. 

1913   $2,900,000 

1912   2,075,000 

1911    2,475,000 


DEMAND   FOR   PIANOS   IN    SOUTH  AFRICA. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Germany  has  supplied  the  largest  number  of  pianos 
imported  into  South  Africa.  During  the  past  fifteen  months  several  Canadian  firms 
have  been  furnished  with  illustrations,  prices  and  methods  of  packing  formerly 
adopted  by  German  makers,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  should  endeavour  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  necessary  to  secure  this  large  trade  in  low-priced  and 
medium  grade  instruments. 

If  Canada  will  produce  a  piano  suitable  for  the  South  African  market  a  large 
trade  is  assured.  One  firm  alone  in  Cape  Town  are  prepared  to  order  one  hundred 
pianos  at  a  time. 

The  instrument  sold  most  extensively  is  a  cheap  make,  light  in  weight,  50  inches 
high  and  about  25  inches  deep,  with  high  interior  and  iron  frame.  It  should  be  clear 
in  tone,  light  in  touch,  and  finished  in  walnut.  There  is  a  smaller  demand  for  an  oak 
finish  and  a  limited  number  in  mahogany,  for  which  a  slight  advance  is  allowed,  can 
also  be  sold.  The  lower  grades  must  be  sold  from  $90  to  $120  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St. 
John,  in  zinc-lined  cases.  Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  the  woodwork  in 
order  that  it  may  stand  the  extreme  heat  of  South  Africa.  It  is  also  suggested  that  a 
three-ply  properly  constructed  panel  will  give  better  satisfaction  than  one  of  solid 
make.  Practically  all  instruments  should  have  candlesticks,  double  branched  pre- 
ferably. There  is  no  limit  to  the  fancy  decorations,  which  may  be  made  almost  as 
elaborate  as  those  used  on  the  cheap  grade  organ,  with  the  exception  of  the  mirror. 

GRAND  PIANOS. 

There  is  also  a  large  business  done  in  pianos  costing  f.o.b.  from  $1:55  to  $l(>5,  and 
a  fair  trade  occurs  in  pianos  ranging  in  price  from  $200  to  $220.  All  of  these  have 
the  plain  artistic  finish  and  arc  almost  all  mahogany.  Tbe  Germans  were  also  suc- 
cessful in  the  sale  of  grand  pianos.  These  were  sold  in  two  sizes,  the  smaller  5  feet 
long  costing  $200,  and  the  larger  5  feet  10  inches  in  size,  costing  $220. 
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SELLING  CONDITIONS. 

An  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  general  selling  condition  by  the  following  prices. 
A  German  piano  packed  in  a  zinc-lined  case,  costing  f.o.b.  Hamburg  $130  retailed 
in  the  coast  cities  at  $275.  The  lowest  grade  German  piano  imported  did  not  bear  a 
maker's  name,  but  was  apparently  made  in  large  numbers  on  contract.  Among  the 
many  German  makes,  the  following  met  with  success  in  South  Africa:  The 
"  Xutzman,"  "  Fahr,"  "  Sprunck  "  and  "  Greunert." 

There  is  a  demand  for  a  player  piano  at  a  low  price,  and  also  for  a  piano  player 
attachable  to  an  ordinary  instrument. 

(For  further  information,  see  article  on  "  Market  in  South  Africa  for  Pianos," 
published  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.) 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Manchester,  October  14,  1915. 

ENGLISH   APPLE  CROP. 

The  English  apple  crop  is  a  good  average  one,  in  spite  of  the  ofT  year,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  inferior  fruit  is  in  evidence  and  the  quantity  of  high  class  apples  is 
limited.  While  the  supply  of  cooking  varieties  is  good,  scarcely  any  first-class  dessert 
apples  are  available,  except  the  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange,  and  the  Blenheim 
Orange.  These  varieties  are  on  sale  in  all  markets,  the  first  being  especially  popular 
on  account  of  its  bright  red  colour. 

The  English  apple  crop  has  only  a  small  effect  upon  the  price  that  may  be  obtained 
for  Canadian  apples.  During  the  summer  months,  its  comparatively  poor  quality, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  placed  upon  the  market  with  little  attention  to  grading  and 
packing,  make  the  English  apple  a  serious  competitor  of  Canadian  No.  3's  only,  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  even  this  effect  will  disappear  towards  the  second  weeK  in 
November,  when  the  bulk  cf  the  crop  will  have  gone  into  consumption. 

ENGLISH   APPLE  PRICES. 


The  following  tables  show  the  current  wholesale  prices  for  the  three  principal 

varieties  of  dessert  apples  at  various  centres  for  the  week  ending  October  6 : — 


Description. 

Quality. 

Birming- 
ham. 

Bristol. 

Hull. 

Leeds. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Manches- 
ter. 

per  cu  t. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

1st  

2nd  .... 
1st  

s.  d. 

10  G 

8  G 

s.  d. 

14  0 

9  0 
24  0 
1G  0 

s.  d. 

15  0 
12  G 
22  G 
20  0 
15  0 
12  6 

s.  d. 

14  0 
12  0 
28  0 
22  0 
20  0 
1G  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

12  G 
10  0 
25  6 
20  G 
15  G 
12  G 

s.  d. 

12  0 
11  0 
27  (5 
22  G 
20  0 
15  0 

Worcester    Pear-  ( 
main  \ 

2nd. 

1st 

2nd 

15  6 
10  6- 

15  G 
10  () 

Note:— Cwt.  means  the  long  hundredweight  of  112  lbs. 
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TRANSPORTATION  CONDITIONS. 

Great  difficulty  is  being-  experienced  by  shippers  and  importers'  agents  in  securing 
required  steamer  space,  and  the  trade  expect  that  although  this  will  seriously  handi- 
cap the  apple  business,  it  may  prove  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  maintain- 
ing values  on  British  markets.  The  high  freights  on  the  other  hand  ($1.25  to  $1.50  per 
barrel,  and  $8  to  $10  per  cubic  foot  for  box  apples)  will  increase  the  risk  taken  by 
apple  buyers  in  Canada,  and  make  it  necessary  that  fairly  high  prices  be  obtained  if 
apples  sold  on  shippers'  account  are  to  yield  satisfactory  returns. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  MARKET. 

War  conditions,  additional  taxation,  and  the  increased  cost  of  living,  together 
with  the  general  tendency  to  restrict  the  number  of  banquets,  dinners  and  similar 
public  functions  are  expected  to  lessen  the  demand  for  fancy  box  fruit.  Labour,  how- 
ever, is  fully  employed  at  wages  considerably  higher  than  normal,  and  the  working 
classes  will  be  able  and  probably  willing  to  buy  apples  freely.  Sound  No.  1  and  No. 
2  barrel  apples  will  be  in  good  -demand.  The  prospects  for  No.  3  apples  appear  more 
doubtful,  especially  while  quantities  of  English  apples  are  moving,  but  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct section  of  the  consuming  public  calling  for  cheap  fruit,  and  the  large  No.  3's 
especially  (No.  1  in  size  and  colour,  but  showing  scab  or  other  defect)  will  experience 
a  fair  demand. 

PRICE  PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  APPLES. 

Prices  are  so  variable,  and  depend  so  much  upon  fluctuating  conditions  of  satis- 
factory supply,  glut  or  market  bareness,  condition,  quality,  etc.,  that  forecasts  are 
always  of  doubtful  value.  The  trade  is  Glasgow,  however,  agree  that  prices  as  follows 
may  reasonably  be  expected  for  good  No.  1  Ontario  apples:  Kings,  25s.  to  30s; 
Baldwins,  23s.  to  26s. ;  Spies,  25s.  to  30s.  The  size  of  the  Nova  Scotia  barrel  may  be 
expected  to  make  a  difference  of  from  2s.  to  4s.  Any  good  varieties  of  No.  1  box 
apples,  Jonathans,  Spitzenbergs,  Newtowns,  Rome  Beauty,  should  sell  from  10s.  to  12s., 
possibly  at  a  slightly  higher  price.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  in  strong  demand  but  of 
which  there  is  a  limited  supply,  may  quite  possibly  reach  15s.  or  16s.  or  higher. 
General  price  expectations  are  lower  in  Liverpool  than  in  Glasgow,  and  in  London 
lower  than  in  Liverpool. 

PAST    SEASON    PRICE  INDICATIONS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  apples  on  the  Liverpool  market  each 
week  during-  the  apple  seasons  of  the  years  1913-14  and  1914-15,  with  the  prices 
received  for  sound  No.  1  Ontario  Baldwins: — 


1913. 

19 

14. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Barrels. 

Price. 

Barrels. 

Price. 

October 

23 

6 

22  

  37,729 

20 

6 

51,400 

13  0 

31  

  44,713 

19 

6 

45,411 

12  6 

November 

  33,136 

23 

6 

37,641 

14  0 

14  

  28,857 

22 

6 

13,763 

15  6 

21  

  37,444 

23 

0 

32,104 

16  6 

28  

  28,957 

23 

6 

3S.493 

17  0 

December 

25 

0 

57,635 

17  6 

12  

  14,323 

25 

0 

35,573 

20  6 

19  

  10,875 

27 

0 

33,769 

20  6 

26  

  20,159 

25 

6 

23.642 

18  0 

January 

2  

  13.318 

25 

6 

1  1.010 

16  6 

9  

  18,737 

27 

0 

60,167 

17  0 

16  

  11,043 

25 

6 

33,387 

17  0 

23  

  12,268 

27 

0 

27.568 

16  6 

30  

  18,737 

27 

0 

35,301 

14  0 

KVbruary 

6  

  13,204 

29 

0 

34,359 

16  6 

29 

0 

81,416 

16  6 

20  

  8,514 

27 

0 

13.483 

17  0 

27  

  8,166 

30 

0 

36.783 

17  0 

March 

6  

  7.725 

29 

0 

24,686 

17  6 

13  

  15,092 

9,199 

19  0 

20  

  9,561 

2.S.413 

IS  6 

27  

  10,374 

22,611 

19  6 
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California  Newtowns  were  only  received  in  October  and  November  of  1913,  selling 
from  10s.  to  8s.  9d.  In  1914  they  were  on  the  market  from  October  10  to  April  24, 
Belling  at  5s.  9d.  in  October  and  November,  at  6s.  9d.  in  December,  7s.  to  7s.  3d.  in 
January,  6s.  3d.  to  7s.  in  February,  7s.  to  8s.  3d.  in  March,  and  5s.  9d.  to  6s.  9d.  in 
April.  ,  ! 

FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantities  of  various  fruits  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of  August,  and  during  the  eight  months  ended 
August  31  for  1915,  1914  and  1913. 


QUANTITIES  OF  FRUIT  IMPORTED. 


Fruit. 

Month  of  August. 

8  months  ended  August  31. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Apples  

£8,028 

7,354 

29,415 

1,705,774 

1,179,184 

2,092,009 

1,005 

1,500 

56 

7,831 

29,833 

8,890 

798,262 

1,143,104 

970,583 

4,952,091 

5,851,165 

5,997,263 

Oranges  

19,404 

20,274 

11,039 

4,299,694 

3,716,047 

4,648,044 

Pears  

188,829 

54,671 

68,923 

257,118 

178,988 

102,521 

Banana  and  orange  statistics  are  included  in  the  tabulation  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. 

FRUIT  IMPORTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


The  following  quantities  of  fruits  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
September,  1914  and  1915  :— 

1915.  1914. 

Apples  Cwts.         33,677  43,078 

Apricots  and  peaches                                                    "                  77  170 

Bananas  (bunches)                                                               593,917  650,000 

Oranges  Cwts.          5,185  6,205 

Pears                                                                          "            35,745  31,187 

Plums                                                                            "              1,244  963 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  TRADE. 


"  Receivers  complain  of  the  way  the  English  apple  is  packed,  and  this,  we  think 
is  largely  due  to  the  difficulty  growers  have  experienced  in  obtaining  necessary  labour. 

"  Most  of  the  English  cooking  sorts  will  be  over  by  the  middle  of  next  month,  and 
what  dessert  apples  may  be  held  in  store  will  hardly  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
interfere  with  arrivals  from  the  other  side. 

"  Spies,  when  good,  are  a  particularly  favoured  variety  on  the  Liverpool  market, 
and  should  realize  25s.  to  30s.  per  Ontario  barrel,  but  unless  the  quality  is  good  these 
figures  will  be  doubtful,  as  a  poor  Spy  will  probably  find  a  worse  market  than  a  poor 
Baldwin.  On  the  same  basis,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  weight,  Nova  Scotia  Spies 
may  be  expected  to  make  20s.  to  25s. 

"Were  the  crop  large,  we  should  not  be  at  all  inclined  to  encourage  the  ship- 
ment of  No.  3's  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  transportation.  If,  however,  supplies  prove 
inconsiderable,  and,  as  we  anticipate,  prices  for  No.  l's  and  No.  2's  reach  a  fairly  high 
level,  No.  3's  may  then  be  required  for  the  lower  class  trade. 
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"  Apples  are  now  considered  an  article  of  food  rather  than  a  luxury,  and  the  work- 
ing classes  seem  to  be  handling  so  much  money  that  they  are  unlikely  to  neglect 
apples. 

"Good  boxed  Yellow  Newtowns  will  sell  well  in  Liverpool  at  iOs.  to  12s.  Rome 
Beauties  also  find  a  ready  outlet  here,  but  the  price  prospects  say  10s.  are  not  so  high. 

"  With  regard  to  Canadian  pears,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  hold  out  much  prospect 
for  shipments,  as  refrigerated  space  is  now  practically  impossible  on  board  steamers 
from  the  other  side,  and  ordinary  stowage  will  not  give  satisfactory  results.  A  quan- 
tity for  sale  at  Liverpool  on  October  8,  received  per  ss-.  Corsican,  turned  out  very  poor 
and  prices  realized  will  leave  heavy  losses  to  senders. 

"In  our  opinion,  if  Canadian  pears  can  be  landed  at  Glasgow  in  a  sound  and 
satisfactory  condition,  they  will  meet  with  a  good  demand  at  satisfactory  prices." 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

{Mr.  J.  E.  Bay.) 

Birmingham,  October  11,  1915. 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Statistics  covering  imports  of  certain  commodities  from  Canada  during  the  last 
nine  months  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  following  tables  are 
quoted  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  between  the  two  nine  month  periods  of  1914  and 
1915.    The  figures  of  the  former  year  embrace  only  two  months  of  the  war  period. 


1914  1915  Increase  + 

Commodities.                 First  9  months.    First  9  months.  or 

Decrease — ■ 

Wheat   £      8,857,775      £  7,736,456      £  1,121,319— 

Wheatmeal  and  flour.  ..  .  1,379,313  2,020,873  641,560  + 

Barley   540,416  130,028  401,388 — 

Oats   557,030  177,527  379,503— 

Peas   5,514  1,072  4,442— 

Maize     67,297  67,297  + 

Bacon   833,414  2,568,430  1,735,016  + 

Hams   171,742  375,550  203,808  + 

Butter   18,117  57,808  39,691  + 

Cheese   2,402,981  3,433,823  1,030,842  + 

Canned  salmon   931,122  964,865  33,743  + 

lobsters   309,756  254,063  55,693 — 

Hewn  timber   255,110  167,616  87,447— 

Sawn  or  split  fir   1,410,788  3,355,828  1,945,040  + 

Flax  or  linseed   248,111  2,860  245,251 — 

Wet  pulp   190,248  49,299  140,949 — 

Hides   134,421  290,410  165,979  + 

Horses   410  14,170  13,760  + 


TRADE  FLUCTUATIONS. 

Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  is  the 
fluctuating  character  of  imports  in  their  relation  to  countries  of  origin.  The  Euro 
pean  crisis  has  naturally  disturbed  the  even  course  of  commerce  in  normal  times. 
Great  Britain  is  not  only  unable  to  draw  her  commodities  from  the  customary  sources 
in  enemy  countries,  but,  on  account  of  the  disorganization  of  merchant  shipping,  her 
supplies  from  many  neutral  countries  have  been  curtailed.    Furthermore,  trade  that 
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had  been  long  established  with  specific  neutral  countries  has  been  diverted  to  others 
with  which  oceanic  communication  is  either  more  plentiful  or  is  less  liable  to  interrup- 
tion by  enemy  craft.  Other  factors  have  also  exerted  their  influence,  such  as  ability  to 
furnish  supplies,  Government  purchases,  prices,  etc. 

WHEAT. 

Foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and  manufactures  all  appear  to  have  suffered  alike  from 
these  causes.  For  example,  imports  of  wheat  from  Kussia  fell  from  £2,666,071  daring 
the  first  nine  months  of  1914  to  £248,216  this  year.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
rose  from  £9,849,786  to  £17,916,154;  from  the  Argentine,  £2,580,187  to  £8,612,879; 
from  the  East  Indies  £3,270,440  to  £8,770,447;  while  imports  from  Canada  fell  from 
£8,857,775  to  £7,736,456;  and  those  from  Australia  declined  from  £4,884,559  to  £97,383. 

WHEATMEAL  AND  FLOUR. 

With  regard  to  wheatmeal  and  flour  the  United  States  and  Canada  profited  most 
by  the  dislocation  of  trade  and  Great  Britain's  increased  purchases.  Imports  from 
the  former  country  rose  from  £1,914,572  to  £4,227,097,  and  from  the  latter,  £1,379,313 
to  £2,020,873  during  the  comparative  periods. 

OATS. 

In  normal  times  imports  of  oats  from  Russia,  Germany,  Roumania  and  Turkey  are 
collectively  valued  at  £1,300,000,  approximately,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year.  The  two  countries  who  have  profited  by  this  total  cessation  are  the  United  States 
and  the  Argentine.  Imports  from  the  former  country  rose  from  £428,238  to  £3,772,500, 
and  the  latter  from  £1,121,404  to  £2,518,242.  Purchases  from  Canada  declined  from 
£557,030  to  £177,527.  The  purchases  of  Great  Britain  however  were  over  £3,000,000 
greater  in  value  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1914. 

IMPORTS  OF  MAIZE. 

In  1914  imports  of  maize  from  Roumania  were  valued  at  £1,997,232.  Imports 
this  year  were  nil.  The  whole  share  of  Roumania  appears  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Argentine,  as  purchases  from  that  country  were  valued  at  £11,865,614  com- 
pared with  £4,626,660  in  the  first  nine  months' of  last  year.  Imports  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  £67,297  compared  with  nil  in  1914.  Great  Britain's  purchases  were  £5,731,322 
in  excess  of  last  year. 

BACON. 

In  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed  that  purchases  of  bacon  from  Canada 
increased  in  value  by  £1,735,016;  but  the  country  that  has  profited  most  by  Great 
Britain's  increased  imports  of  nearly  £6,000,000,  is  the  United  States  whose  sales 
advanced  from  £3,868,566  to  £9,447,469.  Bacon  is  much  dearer  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago,  and  importers  are  under  the  impression  that  an  anticipated  scarcity  will 
force  prices  higher  in  the  near  future. 

HAMS. 

Imports  of  hams  were  £1,721,756  greater  than  in  1914,  the  total  being  £4,152.244. 
The  increased  purchases  were  divided  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  t ho 
former  furnishing  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  total  imports.  On  a  percentage 
basis,  however,  the  increase  from  Canada  during  the  nine  months'  comparative  period 
was  50  per  cent  greater  than  that  from  the  United  States. 
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CHEESE  IMPORTS. 

Several  remarkable  changes  are  recorded  in  the  statistics  relating  to  cheese  im- 
ports. The  total  purchases  of  Great  Britain  were  valued  at  £8,734,424  compared  with 
£5,636,744  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914.  Imports  from  the  Netherlands  exhibit 
a  decrease  of  £274,985,  and  those  from  Italy  an  increase  of  £16,458.  Australia  records 
an  increase  of  £35,929,  and  New  Zealand  an  increase  of  £525,164.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  was  connected  with  supplies  from  the  United  States  which  rose  from  £47,261 
to  £1,838,976,  an  increase  of  £1,791,715.  The  increase  from  Canada  amounted  to 
£1,030,842. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURES. 

From  time  to  time  inquiries  have  been  forwarded  to  Canada  for  various  kinds  of 
iron  and  steel  manufactures.  Great  Britain  has  considerably  increased  her  imports 
(quite  apart  from  Government  purchases)  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  them 
to  their  sources.  The  Board  of  Trade  Monthly  Returns  do  not  specify  the  countries 
of  origin  in  all  cases- 
Imports  of  machinery  and  parts  thereof;  including  locomotives,  agricultural, 
pumping  and  winding,  have  increased  by  £551,408,  and  the  increase  in  purchases  of  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  other  than  electrical,,  was  £1,566,117.  This  increase  was  mainly 
connected  with  machine  tools.  Attention  has  frequently  been  drawn  to  the  unprece- 
dented demand  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  should  endeavour 
to  establish  themselves  among  buyers  in  the  large  industrial  centres. 

MOTOR  CARS  AND  TIRES. 

The  imports  of  motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  chassis  and  parts  were  valued  at  £6,438,- 
142.  There  is  still  a  brisk  demand  for  these  commodities,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
market  should  repay  Canadian  manufacturers.  From  September  29,  1915,  pleasure 
cars  and  cycles  bear  a  duty  of  33£  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  duty  is  not 
imposed  upon  cars  and  cycles  imported  for  commercial  use,  nor  is  it  imposed  upon 
rubber  tires  and  tubes. 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTED  IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURES. 

The  following  tables  show  the  values  of  certain  classes  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures imported  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1914  and  1915: — 


Values  in  first  9 

months 

Class  of  Material. 

1914. 

1915. 

Steel  bars,  angles,  shapes,  etc  

£       631,432  £ 

587,616 

Iron  and  steel  plates  not  under  ^-inch.  .  . 

.    .  .           6 7 7, '6 10 

112,700 

Iron  and  steel  plates  under  J-inch  

139,965 

80,667 

428,425 

Wrought  iron  tubes,  etc  

379,347 

46S.014 

Cast  iron  pipes,  etc  

80,457 

32.2S7 

397, S03 

506,997 

432,321 

Nails:,  screws  and  rivets  

131,529 

91,749 

Railway  rails,  etc  

£8,314 

1,249 

25,400 

47 

Tires  and  axles  

2,402 

16.251 

5.S39 

41.272 

Steel  forgings  

3  0.4  IM 

Unenumerated  

673,221 
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IMPORTS  OF  METALS. 


The  imports  pf  metals  during  the  same  periods  were: — 


Manganese  ore.,   . -.  . 

Copper  ore  

Copper  regulus  and  precipitate  

Copper,  unwrought  and  part  wrought, 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet  

Pyrites,  iron  and  copper  

Zinc,  crude  

Zinc  manufactures  

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  etc  


£  840,571 
708,997 
1,257,044 
6,905,127 
3,130,754 
1,036,635 
1,984,706 
299,937 
5,131,606 


£  595,274 
561,722 
1,393,463 
10,711,231 
4,168,856 
1,135,222 
3,041,235 
389,259 
5,422,969 


£ 

s. 

d. 

12 

10 

0 

11 

15 

0 

12 


12 

10 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

12 

5 

0 

11 

10 

0 

CURRENT  PRICES  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  following  are  the  current  prices  of  South  Staffordshire  iron  and  steel 

Finished  Iron. 

Merchant  angles. 

Marked  angles.  .  .  .   , ,.  .  .  ....  .  .  

Best,  30s.,  Best-Best,  50s.  extra. 

Bars,  unmarked,  £11  12s.  6d  

Common  hurdle  and  nut  bars,  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  lower.  Best, 
10s.  ;  Best-Best,  20s.  ;  Plating,  20s.  ;  Rivet,  20s.  ;  Best 
rivet,  40s.  ;  Best-Best  rivet,  60s.  ;  Best  horseshoe,  20s.  ; 
Best  cable,  20s.  ;  Best-Best  cable,  40s.  extra. 

Marked  bars,  with  12s.  6d.  extra  Earl  Dudley's  brands  

Best,  30s.  ;  Best-Best,  50s.  ;  Best  scrap,  40s.  ;  Best-Best 
scrap,  60s.  ;  Best  chain,  30s.  ;  Best-Best  chain,  50s.  ; 
Best-Best  charcoal,  £S  10s.  Od.  ;  Best  plating,  40s.  ;  Best- 
Best  charcoal  plating,  £8.  Fullered  horseshoe,  10s.  ; 
Patent  horseshoe,  20s.  ;  Best-Best  horseshoe,  40s.  ;  Best 
rivet,  40s.  ;  Best-Best  rivet,  60s.  extra. 

Hoops,  ordinary  bedstead  cut  

Marked  hoops  

Best,  30s. ;  Best-Best,  50s.  extra. 

Marked  tees  

Nail  rods  

Sheets,  ordinary,  hard  double   (24  gauge)  for  galvanizing  and 

corrugating  

Ordinary  soft  annealing  doubles  (24  gauge)  about  5s.  to 
7s.  6d.  extra. 

Trebles  about  10s.  extra  ;  singles  about  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  less. 

Close  annealed  about  10s.  extra. 
Tinned  sheets,  delivered  station  Liverpool  or  f.o.b.,  London. 

Coke,  u/a,  singles  to  20G,  ordinary  sizes  

Charcoal,  singles  to  20G,  ordinary  sizes  

Best  charcoal  

Lead-coated  sheets  

Galvanized  corrugated  sheets,  ordinary  export  quality,  24  gauge, 
f.o.b.,  Liverpool  in  bundles,  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent,  £17. 

Best  quality  brands,  10s.  to  20s.  extra. 

26  gauge  about  30s.  extra;  28G  about  40s.  extra;  30G  about 
50s.  extra. 

Strip — Gas  strip,  £11  12s.  6d  

ISte&L. 

Delivered  to  any  works  in  the  district,  2£  per  cent  except  where  marked  net. 

Angles,  ordinary  bedstead. 

"       6  to  12  united  inches  

Bars,  rounds,  4  to  7  in.  diameter  

"    squares,  1  to  4  in  

"    flats,  5  to  12  in.  wide  

Plating  bars,  soft  basic,  net  

.special  Bessemer  of  selected  car- 
bons   

Channels  

Girders  and  joists  

Plates,  Best  boiler  ^ie  in.  thick,  upwards  .  . 

Sheets,  doubles  

Tees,  6  to  10  united  inches  

Strip — Mild  Siemens  soft  steel  for  nails,  tubes, 
hinges,  hames,  etc.  Basis  

Welsh  and  English  Bessemer,  net  cash  monthly.  . 

Siemens  

German — Net  cash  against  shipping  documents. 
America  


30 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

18 

10 

0 

18 

0 

0 

11  15 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

9 

15 

0 

9 

17 

6 

10 

17 

6 

11 

5 

0 

10 

17 

6 

11 

5 

0 

10 

17 

6 

11 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

5 

0 

11 

10 

0 

10 

2 

6 

11 

10 

0 

Billets  and  sheet  b 

7 

15 

0 

7 

17 

6 

8 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  F.  A.  0.  Biclcerdilce.) 

Manchester,  October  12,  1915. 

WAR  AND  COAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  war  from  the  beginning  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  mining  operations  in 
Great  Britain.  The  personnel  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  a  decreased  production 
has  taken  place.  In  view  of  the  heavy  depletion  of  mine  labour  due  to  recruiting  in 
the  last  five  months  of  1914,  owners  of  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act  were  asked  to 
return  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  last  pay  day  in  December. 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  COAL  MINES. 

The  returns,  according  to  an  official  statement,  show  that  for  the  period  January  to 
July,  the  number  of  persons  ordinarily  employed  at  the  2,988  mines  under  the  Coal 
Mines  Act  was  1,133,746,  but  on  the  last  pay  day  in  December,  1914,  the  number  had 
fallen  to  981,264.  The  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  564  mines  under  the 
Metalliferous  Mines  Act  in  1914  was  23,700,  or  a  decrease  of  3,703  as  compared  with 
1913.  At  the  quarries  under  the  Quarries  Act  there  were  89,908  persons  employed,  a 
decrease  of  about  2,000  as  compared  with  1913. 

DECREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL. 

The  total  output  of  minerals  at  the  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act  was  279,085,473 
tons,  of  which  265,643,030  were  coal,  2,374,068  fireclay,  7,241,481  ironstone,  3,268,666  oil 
shale  and  558,228  sundry  minerals.  Adding  21,363  tons  from  open  quarries  the  total 
output  of  coal  was  265,664,393  tons,  a  decrease  of  21,766,080  tons  on  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

ABNORMAL  FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  shipments  of  wheat  to  this  country  from  North  American  ports  are  having  an 
extraordinary  effect  upon  the  freight  market.  Phenomenal  prices  are  being  paid  to 
secure  vessels  and  freight  rates  are  continuing  to  rise.  For  wheat  from  United  States 
Atlantic  ports,  which  before  the  war  could  be  shipped  at  Id.  per  bushel,  the  current  rate 
is  now  Is.  8d.  per  bushel. 

FREIGHTS  AND  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 

The  influence  of  freights  upon  the  price  of  wheat  is  illustrated  by  the  statement 
of  a  member  of  the  trade  that  the  cost  to-day  of  a  load  of  wheat  (214  tons)  is  £2,500,  of 
which  the  freight  alone  accounts  for  £660 — and  this  rate  is  still  rising. 

The  normal  rate  before  the  war  was  £60.  Current  quotations  from  the  Argentine 
show  72s.  6d.  per  ton,  nearly  500  per  cent  more  than  in  pre-war  days.  Pacific  freights 
show  an  advance  of  over  300  per  cent. 
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FREIGHT  RATE  PROSPECTS. 

The  prospect  of  further  advances  is  causing  much  concern  among  wheat  importers? 
at  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  With  the  latest  estimate  of  the  United  States  crop  at 
1,005  million  bushels  and  a  Canadian  crop  of  345  million  bushels,  constituting  records 
in  production,  and  with  the  bulk  of  this  huge  crop  awaiting  shipment,  freights  are 
destined  to  advance. 

LANCASHIRE  WHEAT  DEARER. 

At  Ormskirk  yesterday,  Lancashire  grown  wheat  made  a  sharp  rise,  the  quotation 
oi  47s.  per  quarter  representing  an  advance  of  2s.  on  the  week.  Large  stocks  were  held 
by  the  farmers  but  in  the  face  of  the  firm  tone  of  foreign  and  home  wheat  markets  little 
business  was  done.  Farmers  are  preparing  land  for  next  season's  wheat  crop,  and  a 
considerably  increased  area,  compared  with  this  season,  whic'h  was  the  highest  for  many 
years  past,  is  to  be  sown  in  response  to  an  appeal  by  the  Government. 

LIVERPOOL  STOCK  OF  GRAIN. 

The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Limited,  have  issued  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  and  on  quays  in  Liverpool: — 


Sept.  3  0 

Aug-ust  31 

■Sept.  30 

Wheat — 

1915. 

1914. 

United  States  and  Canadian  .  . 

.  .centals. 

414,564 

882,357 

79,585 

526,676 

179,502 

1,383,394 

1,605,745 

2,324;634 

2,747,189 

3,063,009 

centals. 

141,713 

70,993 

30,035 

3.06,145 

299,401 

76,670 

579,285 

629,922 

1,073,298 

MANCHESTER  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  at  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Grain  Elevators  were  as  follows 
during  the  past  two  weeks: — ■ 

Oct.  9,  1915.     Oct.  2,  1915. 
Tons.  Tons. 


Wheat   23,248  29,559 

Maize   9,79-9  10,213 

Oats   2,135  1,305 

Barley   179  779 


Total 


35,361 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud.) 

Bristol,  October  13,  1915. 

RADIUM  AND  PLANT  LIFE. 

Reference  was  made  in  a  report  dated  November  26,  1914,  and  published  in  'Weekly- 
Report  No.  570,  of  December  28,  1914,  to  the  above  subject,  which  resulted  in  inquiries 
being  made  by  Canadians  interested  in  the  matter.  The  following  additional  informa- 
tion is  published  by  the  Fruit  Trades  J oumal  of  the  2nd  instant : — 

"  From  experiments  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  the  well  known  seeds- 
men of  Reading  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years,  it  appears  that  radio-active  ores 
exert  no  appreciable  influence  for  good  on  plant  growth.  The  trials  in  most  instances 
were  unfavourable  when  compared  with  results  obtained  by  the  application  of  ferti- 
lizers of  long  standing  and  general  use.  The  name  of  Sutton  is  sufficient  guarantee 
as  to  the  thoroughness  and  fairness  of  these  trials.  In  view,  however,  of  the  mysteri- 
ous forces  lying  hidden  in  radium,  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  such  negative 
results  re  the  possibilities  of  radium  in  connection  with  plant  growth  are  to  be 
taken  as  final.  The  force  of  electricity  was  known  to  exist  many  years  before  it  was 
harnessed  as  an  illuminant.  The  only  positive  results  of  these  experiments  is  to  show 
how  less  than  elementary  is  the  knowledge  of  the  hidden  forces  in  these  radio-active 
ores.  During  the  experiments,  witnessed  by  many  horticultural  chemists,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Truffant,  the  eminent  French  agricultural  scientist,  that  radium  released 
nitrogen  in  the  soil.  Seeing  how  pronounced  were  the  d'eleterious  effects  of  radium 
treatment  upon  plants,  e.g.,  potatoes,  to  which  an  overdose  of  nitrogen  is  admittedly 
injurious,  this  statement  may  be  said  to  be  fully  proven. 

"  The  day  for  lignaite  may  not  yet  have  come,  but  radium  will  probably  be  heard 
of  again  in  connection  with  plant  growth." 

PROVISION  PRICES. 

The  Grocer  of  the  2nd  instant  reports  the  following  prices  of  bacon  and  cheese: — 


Bacon  at  Bristol — 

s. 

.  s.  d. 

  10S 

to  110  0 

  96 

98  0 

  92 

94  0 

Staffords  

  S6 

88  0 

Cheese  at  Bristol — 

White  Belleville  

  .  SO 

SI  0 

Finest  Canadian  

  77 

78  0 

  1 

2  0 

American  

  72 

76  0 

Bacon  at  Cardiff — 

  110 

112  0 

110  0 

  10S 

111  0 

  94 

98  0 

91  6 

APPLES. 

No  arrivals  of  Canadian  apples  have  occurred  at  Avonmouth  this  season,  but  the 
market  is  well  supplied  at  present  with  local  grown  fruit,  which  is  being  sold  at  lair 
prices. 

PIT-WOOD  AND  PIT-PROPS, 

The  Timber  Trades  Journal  of  the  2nd  instant  reports  that  18,086  loads  of 
pit-wood  reached  Cardiff  last  week  chiefly  from  French  ports,  and  8,356  Idftda  of  pit- 
props  from  Newfoundland.    Prices  ran^e  from  .'!<Is.  to  '57s.  per         ex  .ship. 
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TRADE  WITH  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  AUGUST. 
No.  1. — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  August. 


Imforts  for  Consumption. 


Dutiable  goods 
Free  goods  .... 


Total  imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion   . 


Total  imports 


Duty  collected 


Exports. 


Canadian  produce — 

The  mine   

The  fisheries  

The  forest  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products 

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous   


Totals,  Canadian  produce  . 
Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise . 
Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exports  

Aggregate  trade  


Imports  by  Countries. 


Australia  

British  Africa  

ii     East  Indies  

Guiana  

it     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom  

Other  British  

Argentine  Republic   

Belgium  

France   

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  

United  States    

Dther  foreign  


Exports  by  Countries. 

Australia  

British  Africa  

ii     East  Indies  

,.  Guiana  

ii      West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Other  British   

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  

United  States  

Other  foreign  


1912. 


382,754,419 
201,552,149 


584,306,508 
17,234,466 


601,541,034 


100,096,929 


47.710,471 
16,510.581 
41,133,699 
46,410,334 

131,277,101 
38,370,675 
 102,087 

321,514,948 
10,945,237 


338,460,185 
10,954,935 


310,415,120 


1913. 


454,131,178 
232,361,088 


686.492,266 
5,894,092 


092,38(5,358 


117,757,072 


57,518,866 
17,776,928 
43,652,201 
43,485,340 
159,118,576 
48,826,610 
119,408 


370,497,929 
25,381,443 


395,879,372 
17.672,882 


413,552,254 


950,950,154 


369,141 
361,132 
5,680,375 
4,571,713 
6,695,477 
1,728,774 
1,772,968 
124,819,368 
1,077,573 
3,252,180 
3,592,060 
13,687,316 
12,152,989 
2,701,020 
3,208,237 
393,900,001 
21,970,710 


4,070,071 
3,017,110 
341,284 
616,585 
4,793,894 
4,439,%3 
1,511,766 
165,141,222 
681,736 
182,898,043 
3,894,517 
2,316,676 
3,900,179 
2,258,687 
659,923 
138,444,493 
10,428,971 


1,105,938,612 


559,090 
467,895 
7,631,157 
3,498,243 
4,217,823 
2,117,048 
3,318,660 
145,709,765 
1,506,156 
3,799,198 
4,714,946 
15,034,760 
15,119,056 
3,107,397 
3,045,078 
448,823,800 
29,716,292 


4,469,172 
3,704,927 
582,966 
644,897 
4,368,797 
4,740,616 
1,867,542 

185,039,260 
1,720,251 
2,119,876 
5,568,556 
2,791,892 
3,710,647 
4,966,064 
1,485  528 

175,559,925 
10,211,338 


1914. 


357,077.803 
192,548,671 


549,626,474 
25,638,168 


575,264,642 


95,327,982 


58,456,773 
19,858,396 
42,593,099 
61,511,984 
183,461,818 
63,209,044 
317,911 


1915. 


245,784,547 
170,028,508 


415,813,055 
122,473,271 


538,286,326 


78,856,044 


429,309,025 
39,228,817 


54,947,979 
20,599,754 
45,658,916 
83,072,265 
132,912,629 
121,042,381 
2,370,039 


460,603,;<63 
44,206,489 


408,537,872 
20,105,719 


488,643,591 


1,063,908,233 


550,911 
459,315 
6,189,664 
3,880,278 
5,598,628 
1,505,839 
3,561, 153 
114,305,185 
2,164,158 
2,918,149 
3,970,050 
13,470,561 
12,756,172 
2,706,264 
2,413,527 
373,802,116 
25,012,642 


504,810,452 
94,838,702 
591),  049, 154 


1,137,935,480 


5,675,842 
4,814,015 
661,002 
629,379 
5,075,849 
4,841,419 
2,075,336 

218,254,968 
1,664,773 
1,267,590 
4,803,771 
5,772,422 
4,415,467 
6,575,170 
1,261,275 

209,033,603 
11,821,710 


837,725 

158.471 
6,717,791 
3,397,849 
5,445,833 
1.365,282 
3,849,237 
75,123,861 
3,541,879 
3,800,485 

240,257 
5,508,703 

584,541 
1,251,383 
2,968,976 
406,947,167 
16,537,886 


5,234,812 
4,682,805 
729,936 
844,768 
4,346,551 
4.170,703 
2.817,220 
251,021,871 
2,510,318 
1,256,803 
847,668 
27,1?  6,345 
9,864 
2,402,423 
1,011,265 
281,564,412 
9,061,390 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  August. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuff  s  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  manufactures  of.. 

Carriages,  caits,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement   

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine   . 

Cottons   

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware  

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods  

Fish.'  

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Fruits  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Glass  

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  manufactures  of  

Grease  

Gunpowdei  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  India-rubber  and  mfrs.  of 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  


Brass  and  manufactures  of   

Copper  and  manufactures  of   

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of . 

Tin  and  manufactures  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth     

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  . 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

Precious  stones  

Provisions   

Ribbons  

Seed*  

Settlers'  effects   

Silk  and  manufactures  of  

Soap.  .   

Spirits  and  wines   

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

Tea   

Tobacco  

Vegetables   

Watches  

Wo>>d  and  manufactures  of  

Wool  and  manufactures  of  


Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Artieles 
Imported  :  — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Total  Imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  


Total  Imports 


1914. 


1915. 


1,182,502 
2,051,502 
(5,765,025 
9,640,258 
2,903,761 

15,224,997 
230,744 

44,987,932 
2,576,254 
2,367,034 
3,807,090 

34,296,963 
514,450 

14,418,950 
2,738,599 
7,777,461 
4,472,129 
2, 104,823 
7,482,701 

17,533,070 
3,027,707 
4,324,390 
2,355,853 
1,779,329 
1,135,910 
1,292,202 
8,242,074 
4,896,102 
9,397,487 
8,0X2,911 
117,%8,702 


3,658,215 
5,537,606 

92,725,877 
5,345,730 
2,0!)  1,647 

15,639,011 
1,93(1,582 
1,836,736 
1,872,533 
7,281,748 
2,800,326 
9,470,007 
1,9  4,540 
1,683,252 

12,043,003 
9,459,324 
1,259,248 
7,283,842 

18.826,858 
6,329,750 
7,137, 173 
3,485,872 
1,298,890 

21,831,994 

26,488,126 


357,077,803 
192,548,671 


549.626,  174 
25,638, 168 


375,264,642 


Total. 


315.591 
735,150 
5,249,640 

14,691,582 
1,444,390 
7,317,958 
69,525 

34,109,964 
2,068,482 
1,516,441 
3,734,204 

26,980,106 
330,407 

12,892,394 
1,470,392 
4,772,162 
2,624,043 
1,521,699 
6,801,121 

13,590,988 
1,792,716 
2,478,008 
1,364,504 
2,124,253 
913,752 
1,007,271 
7,2*4,861 
3,228,95(5 

13,990,450 
6,296,776 

75,396,434 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


From  United 
States. 


2,978,641 
3,004,111 

50,710,854 
4,282,931 
1,147,631 

11,660,318 
1,059,873 
799,544 
1,436,262 
4,627,756 
1,238,614 
5,228,631 
1.477.9SO 

2,584.695 
4,612,09 
7,378,173 
1,126,061 
3,695,21 1 

18,962,704 
7,657,3,^8 
4,9(53,890 
2,21^.219 
759,75)3 
9,327,027 

24,0(56,608 


245,784,517 
170,028,508 


415,813,065 
122,  173,271 


538,286,326 


132,399 
67,054 

1,020,634 
323,91  L 
181,786 
172,345 
7,500 
104,684 
761,643 
128,391 
457,541 
11,141,955 
244,933 

2,23u,809 
978,191 
464,295 

1,015,621 
159,010 

3,40  4, 6o7 
502,207 
311,139 
311,014 
588,148 
46,479 
19,556 
185,186 

2,134,113 

1,189,434 
752,013 
851,177 

6,684, 17( 


135,198 
14,590 

4,617,596 
93(5.483 
OS, 041 
471,204 
748,527 
247,197 
328,561 
991,927 

1,017,820 
217,716 
607,074 
329,155 

1,036,521 

2,011,525 
108,358 

2,061,721 
441,677 

2,779,578 
419,754 
76,556 
86,127 
218,398 
16,977,979 


54,549,396 
20,668,403 


75,117,799 
6.062 


75. 123,  S0 1 
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No.  3— Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 

Twelve  Months  Ended  August. 


Articles  Exported. 


Animals,  living — Total  

Cattle  

Horses  

Sheep  

Breadstuff  s— Total  

Barley  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal  , 

Wheat  

Wheat  flour   

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Fish— Total  

Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted..     

Lobsters,  canned   .   

Salmon,  canned  

Fruits— Total.  

Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total  

Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos    

Copper    

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of.  

Nickel    

Silver    

Paper  

Potatoes    

Provisions — Total  

Butter  

Cheese  

Meats— Bacon  and  hams . .   

Seeds   

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  manufactures  of— -Total  

Logs   

Lumber — Deals,  pine.   

ii       spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square    

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood  pulp  

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported  : 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

3oin  and  bullion  

Total  Exports    


1915. 


1914. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

13,313,752 

$ 

14,649,115 

$ 

2,207,36C 

$ 

11,122,186 

10,021,646 
844,233 
135, 665 

9, 883.88C 
2, 49/, 13^ 
307, 655 



2,206,745 

8,598,283 
271,877 
301,603 

153,728,997 

116,774,641 

91, 889, 94 v 

5,521,707 

5,803,182 
1,459,464 
2,309,290 
13,117,118 
529,512 
109,910,197 
19, 926, 109 
4,273,416 
880, 916 

1,769,165 
812,922 
1,684,451 
8,545,616 
148, 12< 
74,273,229 
27,604, 173 
4,872,604 
826, 174 

1,374,747 
68, 99C 
1.273.13C 
2.416.63C 
144,781 
67,447,163 
18,68*  ,64C 
126,319 
225,672 

81,404 

633, 887 
20, 767 
372, 095 
1,808 
3,063,235 
251,168 
3,762,l'i5 
486,225 

19,394,000 

20,154,044 

6,222,271 

8,297,176 

4,178,079 
3,033,861 
6,017,863 

4,273,105 
2,565,012 
5,845,195 

54.45C 
1,062, 192 
4,880,441 

1,358,488 
674,592 
17,343 

4,364,579 

3,916,839 

3,406,271 

210,744 

3,320,593 
4, 960, 697 
1,823,040 
8,610,131 

2,718,891 
2,976,460 
3,476,815 
7,211,677 

2,524,298 
1,091,850 
113, 468 
4,785 

59,053 
1,878,456 
179, 181 
7,194,453 

4,588,052 

16,893,793 

9,607,432 

3,003,438 

3,509,979 

6, 527, 329 

3,918,844 

2,194,027 

68,588,856 

85,841,798 

35,483,812 

42,732,336 

1,957,152 
2,531,995 
9,606,842 
14,278,414 
12,197,487 

u,  Oul,  Wo 

18,827,214 
14,085,080 
1,033,519 

3,029,636 
2,364,591 
8,861,298 
16,002,532 
22, 119, 640 

0,          ,  /  00 

13,969,759 
17,043,096 
719,975 

1,478,577 
626,613 
1,142,864 
100 

11,464,855 
l ,  you,  o-H) 
8,474,916 
694,063 
71,451 

1,360,718 
1,561,934 
7,718,434 
16,002,432 
3,872,443 

J.  0 11    1  HQ 

5, 185, 596 
14,279,954 
46,575 

28,985,299 

52,650,364 

46,370,975 

4,075,681 

495, 813 
18,912,655 

5,924,633 
21,043,653 

3,039,624 

1    17(1  9;n 

631,432 
21,961,466 
19,456,216 
6,218,203 
4,101,547 
not),  oot 

97,310 
21,698,609 
18,284,843 
147,863 
371,628 
IS, 857 

172,119 
25, 153 
1,067,086 
6,011,508 
3, 650, 261 

OO  l,  i  .  to 

50,881,412 

55,792,222 

14,557,516 

38,741,240 

673,342 
1,455, 2-^0 
5,679,097 

i    OKI  (V\Q 

19,885,224 
2,523,175 
597,752 
6,809,923 
7,461,398 

1,222,957 
1,262,447 
8,722,259 

O    (177  ^OO 
Z,\J<  t  ,  IV.KI 

19,649,629 
3,271,370 
491,819 
6,415,033 
9,367,467 

49,976 
1,159,575 
8,336,550 
17,631 
1,824,698 
184 
482,032 

1,277,252 

233,592,123 
17,428,603 

1,172,846 
78,259 
277,525 
•">  n_t~  <r}\ 

16,456,393 
3,247,639 
6, 803 
6,415,033 
7,613,235 

429,309,025 
39,228,847 

460,603,963 
44, 20  i,  489 

168,606,830 
18,352.154 

lSti.S5S.984 
94,705,428 

468,537,872 
20,105,719 

504,810,452 
94,838,702 

251,020,726 
1,145 

251,021,871 

488,643,591 

599,649,154 

281,564,412 
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MARKET  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  FOR  PIANOS. 

With  further  reference  to  the  report  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bul- 
letin in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  market  for  pianos  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the  Department  illustrations 
of  a  few  of  the  German  pianos  (herewith  reproduced  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
manufacturers)  sold  in  South  Africa  prior  to  the  war. 


The  above  cut  represents  a  very  fancy  pattern  in  the  cheaper  make.  It  is  a  cross 
stringed  instrument,  iron  framed  throughout,  ivory  keyboard  and  is  finished  in  black 
or  walnut  polish.    The  price  of  this  piano  was  490  marks,  f.o.b.  Hamburg. 
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EXTERIOR. 


The  foregoing*  illustrations  represent  one  of  the  cheapest  pianos  sold  in  South 
Africa,  but  for  which  there  was  a  very  large  sale,  the  price  being  360  marks  f.o.b.  Ham- 
burg.   It  will  be  noticed  that  the  interior  is  also  reproduced,  which  is  cross  stringed, 
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having  a  gold  bronzed  iron  frame  and  metal  rest  plank.  The  keyboard  is  ivory  and  the 
piano  is  finished  black  or  walnut  black.  Both  of  the  above  instruments  were  made  on 
contract  and  sold  in  very  large  quantities. 


The  above  is  an  illustration  of  a  German  piano,  which  met  with  ready  sale  in 
South  Africa.  This  instrument  wras  sold  at  £24  10s.  Od.  f.o.b.  Hamburg,  packed  in 
zinc-lined  cases  and  for  prompt  payment  there  was  allowed  a  discount  of  2£  per  cent. 
The  maker  of  this  piano  had  various  models,  ranging  from  £22  to  £42,  which  always 
gave  satisfaction  both  in  the  solidity  of  construction  and  the  action  of  the  piano.  The 
specialty  of  this  manufacturer  was  the  splendid  seasoning  of  his  timber,  fitting  it  for 
the  extreme  changes  of  climate  in  South  Africa.  This  piano  is  4  feet  2£  inches  in 
height,  and  4  feet  10  inches  in  width.  The  case  is  made  of  burr  walnut,  rosewood  or 
finished  in  black. 
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The  preceding  is  an  illustration  of  a  German  piano,  which  was  sold  in  large  num- 
bers in  South  Africa,  costing  475  marks  net  at  factory.  Packing  charges  were  extra. 
This  instrument  measures  in  height  4  feet  4J  inches  and  is  5  feet  I  inch  in  width.  It 
is  finished  in  walnut,  blackwood,  oak  or  rosewood  case. 


CANADIAN  FOOTWEAR  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Attention  has  been  directed  in  former  issues  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  to  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  the  sale  of  Canadian-made  footwear  and  leather  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  view  of  the  output  of  English  tanners  being  diverted  to  military  purposes. 

It  would  now  appear  that  Canadian  shoes  are  reaching  the  English  market  and  the 
following  paragraph  taken  from  the  Shoe  Trades  Journal  of  October  15,  which  com- 
ments upon  the  enterprise,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Claude  Dyer, 
Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Leeds. 

The  paragraph  reads  as  follows: — 

CANADA   TO   THE  FORE. 

"The  Dominion  of  Canada,  having  come  to  our  aid  so  splendidly  in  the  matter 
of  supplying  troops  for  the  present  war,  as  she  did  during  the  Boer  war,  is  now  anxious 
to  supply  us  with  shoes,  having  learned  that  we  wanted  them  for  the  men  who  were  or 
were  not  fighting,  and  for  the  womenkind  left  at  home.  We  have  seen  this  week  a 
splendid  collection  of  shoes  made  in  Canada  that  will  fit  the  requirements  of  the  British 
people  until  that  people  can  supply  itself.  They  are  sound,  solid  goods,  not,  perhaps, 
quite  the  style  we  want,  but  this  is  a  detail.  We  can  easily  blend  our  wants  with  our 
ideals  by  subordinating  the  latter. 
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Years  ago  the  United  States  sold  us  shoes.  Some  time  after  we  sold  the  United 
States  shoes.  But  Canada  made  few  shoes  in  relationship  to  her  population,  she 
bought  them  from  the  United  States.  She  learned  the  lesson  as  we  did,  and  to-day 
Canada  is  putting  upon  the  market  a  shoe  for  British  consumption  which  is  the 
nearest  substitute  we  have  ever  seen.  Our  only  wish  is  that  she  should  specialize  in 
leather  as  well,  because,  when  this  war  is  over,  there  is  scope  in  this  trade  for  the 
English-speaking  race  and  for  France  and  Bussia." 


HERRINGS  AND  SARDINES  REQUIRED  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  cable  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Boss,  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  which  states  that  there  is  a  great  demand  in  Australia 
for  all  varieties  of  canned  herrings  and  sardines.  Canadian  firms  preparing  these 
articles  for  market  are  requested  to  cable  free  on  board  quotations  and  to  mail  samples 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  who  will  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  parties  interested. 


RUSSIAN  MARKET  FOR  HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  openings  in  Bussia  for  Canadian  goods  has  been 
given  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  the  Canadian  Special  Trade  Commissioner, 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  Further  particulars 
along  these  lines  are  provided  by  the  following  data  regarding  the  prospects  of  the 
Russian  market  for  the  sale  of  hardware  specialties  of  North  American  manufacture. 
This  information  was  supplied  by  a  Bussian  expert  in  the  hardware  and  machine  tool 
business,  who  was  interviewed  by  Mr.  Just. 

RUSSIAN  TRADE  IN  HARDWARE. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  factories  in  Bussia  making  hardware  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  many  peasant  industries,  etc.,  producing  hardware  by  handwork,  the  total 
Bussian  production  is  small  compared  with  the  demand,  with  the  result  that  Bussia 
and  Siberia  offer  an  almost  unlimited  field  to  foreign  manufacturers,  who  have  been 
supplying  the  country  with  roughly  75  per  cent  of  its  requirements. 

The  principal  lines  are  as  follows: — 

builders'  hardware. 

Of  the  heavier  kinds,  such  as  stoves,  window  and  door  hardware,  etc.,  the  bulk  is 
manufactured  in  Bussia,  and  there  is  consequently  very  little  scope  for  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  The  lighter  sorts  of  builders'  hardware,  such  as  various  fittings,  hinges, 
locks,  door  checks,  etc.,  have  been  largely  supplied  by  Germany,  although  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  this  class  of  goods  is  of  American  origin,  such  as  Vale  locks,  special 
locks  and  door  checks,  the  business  having  hitherto  been  mainly  bandied  through 
German  firms  in  Hamburg. 

In  the  industrial  district  around  Moscow  there  are  -cine  factories  and  many  thous- 
ands of  persons  doing  handwork  and  manufacturing,  for  instance"  stoves,  Btove  fittings, 
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doors,  as  weU  as  the  heavier  kinds  of  hinges  and  the  more  simple  forms  of  locks,  door 
bolts,  etc.,  which  make  it  difficult  for  foreign  countries  to  compete  successfully.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Canadian  builders'  hardware,  even  of  the  heavier  kinds,  could  be 
sold  in  Russia,  provided  prices  be  reasonable.  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  great  improvement  in  Russian  building  methods,  better  fittings  are  being  used,  larger 
houses  are  being  erected,  and  more  money  being  put  into  them  than  formerly.  Another 
point  is  that  the  Russian  climate  more  nearly  approaches  the  Canadian  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  although  there  are  many  differences  in  the  habits  of  the  people 
of  Russia  and  of  North  America,  yet  the  result  is  that  the  requirements  of  Russia  are 
often  similar  to  the  American.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Canadian  builders'  hardware  of  the  heavier  kinds  is  under  a  certain  handicap  in  com- 
parison with  that  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  types  and  designs  being 
different  in  many  instances.  In  this  connection  windows  might  be  mentioned.  In 
Russia  they  invariably  open  inwards,  i.e.,  of  the  casement  type,  being  double,  whereas 
in  North  America  the  majority  of  the  windows  are  of  the  up  and  down  sash  type. 
There  is  therefore  no  demand  in  Russia  for  sash  locks,  balances,  pulleys,  etc.,  what  is 
required  being  a  metal  rod,  flat  on  one  side,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  window 
half  up,  and  there  attached  to  a  knob,  with  another  similar  rod  attached  to  the  knob 
extending  to  the  top  of  the  window,  so  that  when  the  knob  is  turned  the  lower  rod  is 
pushed  downwards  into  a  socket  fixed  to  the  window  ledge,  and  the  upper  rod  is  pushed 
upwards  into  another  socket. 

BATHROOM  SUPPLIES. 

To  take  another  important  line,  bathrooms  and  closet  supplies,  the  general  ten- 
dency in  Russia  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  for  better  and  improved  equip- 
ments, and  in  the  best  buildings  these  fittings  are  usually  of  the  white  enamelled  type. 
A  large  trade  mav  therefore  be  done,  and  so  far  this  has  been  more  or  less  in  the  hands 
of  Germans,  English  and  Swedes.  A  considerable  quantity  has  also  been  produced  in 
Russia  itself,  the  prices  obtained  being  on  a  high  level.  This  class  of  hardware  as  a  rule 
goes  together  with  washing-stands,  baths,  plumbers'  fittings,  etc.,  and  the  dealer  sup- 
plying the  latter  usually  obtains  the  order  for  the  baths  and  bathroom  equipment. 
America  has  hitherto  exported  small  quantities,  but  should  be  able  to  do  a  larger  trade. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  reason  why  Germany  has  been  so  successful  in  this  line 
is  that  the  Russian  manufacturers  of  baths,  plumbers'  fittings,  etc.,  have  been  of 
German  nationality  and  origin,  and  have  therefore  naturally  been  inclined  to  obtain 
their  equipment  and  fittings  from  Germany. 

TOOLS  AND  CUTLERY. 

It  may  be  said  that  hitherto  Germany  has  monopolized  80  per  cent  of  the  Russian 
import  of  these  articles,  owing  mainly  to  the  cheaper  prices  at  which  she  has  been  able 
to  sell.  The  manufacturers  in  the  large  German  manufacturing  districts  of  Remscheid 
and  Solingen  for  instance  have  had  a  strong  organization  of  travelling  salesmen  visit- 
ing Russia,  and  have  furthermore  published  catalogues  printed  with  all  prices  made 
out  in  roubles,  delivered  duty  paid  at  frontier  station  or  port,  and  usually  there  has 
been  included  a  list  of  railway  freights  from  such  station  or  port  to  the  principal  towns 
in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

Amongst  the  various  lines  included  in  this  section  of  hardware  the  following  of 
importance  are  worthy  of  special  mention : — 

SAWS. 

There  are  comparatively  few  saws  manufactured  in  Russia  itself,  thus  leaving 
the  trade  in  this  most  important  line  almost  completely  open  to  foreign  countries. 
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Hand  saws,  hacksaw  blades  and  such  like,  have  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively 
supplied  by  Germany,  but  it  is  probable  that  Canada  could  do  a  large  business  therein 
and  also  in  the  better  kinds  of  cross-cut  saws,  provided  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  experts  to  demonstrate  same  and  explain  them  to  customers,  especially  to  the  lum- 
ber companies,  who  are  large  consumers  of  these  kinds  of  saws.  It  may  be  objected 
that  this  would  entail  considerable  expense,  but  it  would  be  sufficient  for  manufacturers 
to  get  into  *touch  with  a  few  of  the  leading  lumber  and  saw-mill  concerns  in  the  North 
Russian  Caucasus,  Ural  and  Siberian  timber  districts.  If  the  saws  were  introduced 
to  them  with  the  help  of  experts,  it  should  lay  the  foundation  for  future  business,  as 
some  of  these  companies  consume  large  quantities  of  these  saws  annually.  It  might 
be  added  that  England  does  a  good  trade  in  cross-cut  saws,  some  of  their  saws  being 
popular  in  Russia. 

MACHINE  SAWS. 

As  regards  machine  saws,  for  woodwork,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Ameri- 
can-made are  superior  in  quality  and  design  to  anything  produced  in  Europe,  but  that 
at  the  same  time  the  prices  are  sometimes  two  and  two-and^a-half  times  higher  than 
those  of  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand  the  usual  method  of  setting  saws  in  the 
United  States  is  to  swage  the  teeth,  instead  of  setting  them  at  an  angle  (spring-set). 
Some  firms  have  already  done  a  good  amount  of  missionary  work  in  introducing 
American  swaged  saws,  and  a  number  of  the  mills  have  of  late  shown  an  acknowledged 
tendency  to  change  all  their  saws  for  the  swage  type,  many  of  them  being  prepared 
to  pay  the  difference  in  'the  prices  of  saws.  It  should  be  added  that  the  quality  of 
steel  of  swage  saws  is  much  superior  to  that  of  spring-set  saws.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  mills  will  have  to  be  taught  how  to  use  these  special  saws,  and  what  is 
more  important  still,  how  to  use  the  special  tools  used  for  swaging  the  teeth.  As  it 
is,  the  mills  are  somewhat  afraid  to  use  the  tools,  not  properly  knowing  their  use. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  bring  about  the  universal  use 
in  Russia  and  Siberia  of  American  saws  missionary  work  must  be  done,  and  when  their 
use  has  been  well  shown  and  taught,  their  sale  could  be  switched  over  to  the  dealers, 
who  would  then  carry  stocks,  whereas  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  the  ordinary  Russian 
dealer  to  stock  an  article  for  which  there  is  not  at  least  a  good  demand. 

As  regards  saws  for  metal  cutting,  there  is  very  little  to  be  done,  at  any  rate 
through  the  dealers,  as  although  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  circular  and  band 
saws  used  in  Russia,  machine-driven,  the  types  and  sizes  are  so  various  that  hardly 
any  can  be  stocked.  It  might  be  added  that  the  demand  at  present  is  small,  although 
there  are  indications  of  its  growing. 

HAMMERS,  HATCHETS  AND  ANVILS. 

The  majority  of  the  hammers,  hatchets  and  anvils  are  manufactured  in  Russia, 
but  a  number  are  imported,  many  being  supplied  by  America,  i.e.,  those  required  for 
special  purposes  or  of  the  finer  grades.  There  is  a  fair  opening  in  Russia  for  this 
line,  but  prices  should  be  kept  low  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  business. 

LEVELS,  RULES,  TAPE  AND  STEEL  LINES. 

The  majority  of  levels,  rules,  tape  and  steel  lines  are  supplied  by  Germany,  but 
as  they  are  also  produced  in  North  America,  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  do  a 
good  trade  therein,  the  main  reason  for  their  non-success  hitherto  being  the  high 
prices  demanded. 

MEASURING  TOOLS. 

Measuring  tools,  such  as  calipers,  micrometers,  gauges,  taps,  etc..  are  handled  in 
Russia  both  by  hardware  dealers  as  well  as  by  machine  tool  dealers.  Both  kinds  o\ 
dealers  have  been  handling  both  the  cheaper  German  measuring  tools  ;is  well  aa  the 
more  expensive  American.  It  may  be  said  that  the  sales  in  Amerieau  fine  measuring 
tools  are  important,  and  that  not  much  can  be  done  to  increase  the  turnover. 
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WRENCHES,  SCREW-DRIVERS  AND  PIPE-CUTTERS. 

A  number  of  wrenches  and  screw-drivers  of  American  manufacture  are  soiu  m 
Russia,  and  are  very  popular,  especially  monkey  wrenches,  such  as  Coe's,  Stillson's, 
bicycle  wrenches,  etc. 

FILES   AND  RASPS. 

]  here  are  two  factories  in  Russia  making  files  and  rasps,  i.e.,  the  Putiloff  in 
Petrograd  and  Thomas  Firth,  in  Riga.  A  large  number  of  files  are  also  imported  from 
abroad,  and  up  till  a  few  years  ago  the  English  files  were  considered  the  best  on  the 
Russian  market.  Not  long  ago  the  Americans  started  to  sell  files  over  here  also,  and 
owing  to  their  excellent  quality  these  files  have  now  become  very  popular,  the  only 
trouble  being  that  the  American  prices  are  so  high,  even  higher  than  the  English. 
The  result  is  that  the  majority  of  the  American  files  sold  are  of  the  smaller  sizes,  the 
larger  being  bought  either  of  Russian  make  or  supplied  by  England,  particularly  the 
former. 

VISES. 

The  heavier  together  with  the  plain  hand  and  bench  vises  are  made  in  Russia, 
but  the  cabinet-makers'  vises  as  well  as  the  fine  vises  of  the  smaller  sizes  are  largely 
imported  from  such  countries  as  can  produce  them  at  the  cheapest  prices.  As  regards 
vises  for  machine  tools,  most  of  these  are  received  together  with  tiie  machine  tools 
themselves,  and  go  direct  to  the  consumer.  At  the  same  time  the  hardware  .dealers 
stock  the  more  popular  sizes,  and  these  are  bought  from  the  machine  tool  manufac- 
turers, and  as  a  rule  are  such  as  can  be  used  on  any  make  of  machine  tools. 

CUTLERY. 

Large  quantities  of  cutlery  are  produced  in  Russia,  and  the  imports  from  Germany 
have  hitherto  also  been  heavy.  Cutlery  of  better  quality  is  also  supplied  by  Finland 
and  Sweden,  but  the  best  of  the  dealers  also  carry  stocks  of  the  best  English-manu- 
factured cutlery,  especially  pocket  knives,  scissors,  barbers'  clippers  and  razors.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  article  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  hollow- 
ground  razors  sold  are  of  British  make,  but  are  all  ground  in  Germany,  whence  they 
are  sent  back  to  the  United  Kingdom.  American  and  English  safety  razors  are  also  very 
popular  in  Russia,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  makers  of  standard 
safety  razors  charge  such  high  prices,  there  are  a  number  of  cheap  safety  razors  on  the 
market,  practically  imitations  of  the  well-known  makes,  and  owing  to  their  low  prices 
these  imitations  sell  well,  doing  much  to  lessen  the  sales  of  razors  of  better  quality. 
The  majority  of  such  imitation  safety  razors  are  supplied  to  Russia  by  Germany. 

SHELF  GOODS. 

Bolts,  nuts,  screws,  nails,  rivets,  washers,  horseshoe  nails,  etc.,  are  made  almost 
exclusively  in  Russia,  but  some  screws  are  imported  both  from  England  and  Germany. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  note  that  after  the  war  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
great  demand  in  Russia  for  all  of  the  above  articles,  and  such  Canadian  manufac- 
turers as  can  ship  will  be  able  to  obtain  large  orders,  provided  there  is  no  great  delay 
in  shipment,  and  prices  be  quoted  reasonably  low.  At  the  same  time  Russian  consumers 
will  be  prepared  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  home-made  and  the 
foreign  articles.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  manufacturers  of  these 
articles  have  to  a  great  extent  given  up  their  manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing ammunition,  in  many  instances  going  as  far  as  scrapping  their  plants,  and  it  will 
be  some  little  time  before  these  manufacturers  will  again  be  able  to  produce  anything 
like  sufficient  quantities  of  these  goods  to  meet  the  demand.  This  is  indicated  already 
now  by  the  fact  that  since  the  war  started  prices  for  screws,  nails,  etc.,  have  increased 
from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  in  price. 
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ENAMELLED  WARE,  TINWARE,  ETC. 

The  simpler  kinds  are  to  a  large  extent  manufactured  in  Russia,  but  during  the 
last  ten  years  the  finer  grades  have  been  getting  more  and  more  popular,  together  with 
aluminium  ware  for  cooking  purposes.  Most  of  these  have  hitherto  been  imported  from 
Germany. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  success  of  Germany  in  this  line  is  due  to  the 
German  manufacturers  showing  themselves  ready  to  adapt  their  goods  to  foreign 
requirements,  and  this  has  given  them  -the  advantage  over  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned.  Cooking  utensils  and  the  different 
kinds  of  enamelled  ware,  etc.,  are  as  a  rule  of  entirely  different  styles  in  Russia 
to  those  customary  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  principal  reason  being  that 
in  the  latter  country  they  are  more  usually  adapted  for  use  with  gas  stoves,  the  ten- 
dency being  therefore  to  make  them  with  small  surface  on  the  bottom,  whereas  this  is 
not  the  case  in  Russia,  gas  stoves  being  not  yet  much  used.  Canadian  manufacturers 
will  therefore  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  export  ware  of  the  styles  required  in  Russis. 
before  they  can  hope  to  achieve  good  results. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

House  furnishing  goods,  such  as  coffee  grinders,  food  choppers,  rat  traps,  etc., 
belong  to  those  classes  of  articles  in  which  there  is  a  large  business  to  be  done  by 
foreign  manufacturers.  Hitherto,  besides  Germany,  Sweden  has  done  an  excellent 
trade  whilst  American  meat  cutters  sell  well.  The  opening  in  this  line  is  wide,  and 
to  do  business  samples  should  be  included  in  hardware  sample  collections,  and  the 
lowest  possible  prices  quoted. 

CABINET  HARDWARE. 

Cabinet  hardware,  such  as  desk  and  drawer  knobs,  etc.,  is  made  locally,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  practically  no  business  for  outside  manufacturers  to  obtain. 

LAMPS  AND  LANTERNS. 

Many  of  the  above  are  made  locally,  but  large  quantities  of  miners'  lamps,  hurri- 
cane lamps,  gas  burners  and  spirit  lamps  have  hitherto  been  imported  from  Germany. 
There  is  a  great  future  for  these  goods  in  Russia. 

ABRASIVES. 

Such  articles  as  carborundum,  corundum  and  emery  wheels  and  stones  have  already 
been  well  introduced  to  such  branches  of  industry  as  use  them  in  Russia,  and  the  sales 
in  American-made  abrasives  are  very  large.  This  trade  was  well  organized  by  the 
United  States  manufacturers  before  the  war,  while  other  firms  will  now  take  over  the 
agencies  of  such  manufacturers  as  were  formerly  represented  by  Germans.  The  sales 
will  in  this  way  be  continued,  as  American-made  goods  have  depended  for  their  sale 
more  upon  their  quality  than  upon  the  manufacturers'  representatives. 

SMALL  TOOLS. 

As  regards  small  tools,  such  as  milling  cutters,  twist  drills,  reamers,  taps  and 
tapping  dies,  chucks,  arbors,  tool  holders,  machine  tool  vices,  calipers,  micrometers, 
rulers  and  angles,  etc.,  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  not  such  a  large  distinction  in 
Russia  as  there  is  in  other  countries  between  the  hardware  trade  and  machine  tool 
trade  as  far  as  these  tools  are  concerned. 

87527— -3% 
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Hitherto  most  of  the  small  tools  have  been  supplied  by  Germany.  The  designs, 
however,  are  practically  all  American,  the  German  tools  being  for  the  most  part  copies. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  the  largest  German  houses  handling  American 
machine  tools  and  small  tools  had  branch  offices  in  Eussia,  and  whilst  they  were 
importing  a  large  quantity  of  American  'tools  proper,  they  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lished  their  own  factories  in  Germany  to  make  small  tools,  sending  them  into  Russia 
to  their  branches  and  selling  them  in  this  country  at  practically  the  same  prices  as 
those  made  in  the  United  States.  They  thereby  obtained  a  greater  profit  on  their 
sales,  being  able  to  produce  the  tools  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States.  It  was  there- 
fore to  their  own  advantage  to  push  the  German-made  tools  rather  than  the  American. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  best  makes  of  Ameri- 
can small  tools  are  very  popular  in  Russia  and  are  well  known,  especially  the  finer 
tools  connected  with  machine  tools.  This  success  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
tools  are  handled  by  machine  tool  dealers  rather  than  the  ordinary  hardware  dealers, 
the  machine  tool  dealers  selling  direct  to  the  consumers.  That  the  Germans  especially 
of  late  years  have  been  able  to  do  a  large  business  therein  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  machine  tool  trade  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
branches  of  German  firms,  who,  as  explained  above,  eventually  started  their  own 
factories  for  manufacturing  these  small  tools. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  English  manufacturers  do  a  fairly  good  business  in 
twist  drills  and  reamers,  but  outside  of  these  lines  they  sell  nothing  of  importance. 

HARDWARE  REQUIRED  IN  RUSSIA. 

A  prominent  Moscow  firm  handling  imported  hardware  and  machine  tools  has 
compiled  the  two  following  suggestive  lists  of  articles  for  which  Russia  offers  a  large 
immediate  market  and  which  are  given  in  the  catalogues  of  Canadian  and  United 
States  manufacturers : — 

1.  Articles  of  Horth  American  manufacture  which  are  known  in  Russia  and  for 
which  a  larger  sale  might  be  obtained  through  energetic  representation: — 

Parallel  vices. 

Rivet-furnaces. 

Scissors  for  cutting  metals. 

Braces. 

Drills. 

Spring  pincers. 

Tube  cutters  "  Barnes." 

Hinge  (joint)  pliers,  flat-jawed. 

Gas  tube  pliers. 

Bolt  cutters. 

Spoons  for  ladling  lead. 

"  Armstrong  "  holders. 

Automatical  punches. 

Polishing  machines  (lathes). 

Grinding  apparatus. 

"  Irwin  "  hand-drills. 

Clark's  centre-bits  (cutters). 

Tooth  planes. 

Wedges. 

Oil-stones  "  Washita." 

"  "Arkansas.'' 
Pumps  "  Worthington." 
Knife-files. 
Saws. 
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Planes. 

Smoothing-p!anes. 
J  ack-planes. 
Squares. 
Screw-drivers. 
Grinders. 

2.  Tools  of  North  American  manufacture  which  are  not  yet  known  in  "Russia  and 
for  which  large  sales  are  possible  if  energetically  introduced.  The  article  in  italics 
are  those  which  should  be  particularly  successful  in  competition  with  the  goods  of  other 
countries : — ■ 

0 

Locksmiths'  and  fitters'  hammers. 

Punching  machines. 

Drilling  tools. 

Screw-plates. 

Smiths'  vices. 

Ventilators. 

Pliers. 

"  Whitworth  "  screw  stocks. 

Nut-keys  (spanners). 

Tube  cutters. 

Soldering  lamps. 

Soldering  tubes. 

Reamers. 

Axle-lathes. 

Grinding  machines.. 

Circular  saws. 

Saw-sets. 

Clamps. 

Nail  pullers. 

Punches. 

Pipe  wideners. 

Pipe  cutters. 

Pumps  "  Allwciler." 

Oil-cups  and  lubricators. 

Ribbon  steel. 

Jacks. 

Connecting  screws. 
Differential  pulleys. 
Rolling  pulleys. 
Ships'  lamps. 
Garden  scissors. 
Various  lochs. 

OTHER  OPENINGS  FOR  TRADE. 

Particulars  have  also  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Just  with  reference  to  the  opening  in 
Russia  for  other  goods  of  Canadian  manufacture.  Information  will  be  given  in  com- 
ing numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  with  regard  to  the  Russian  market  for  machine 
tools,  saw-mill  in?:1-  and  wood-working  machinery,  binder  twine  and  other  article-  For 
whirh  it  is  thought  an  opportunity  for  trade  is  presented. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  October  6,  1915: — 

Cheese- 
Bristol   77/         81/  percwt 

Liverpool  ,    76/  80/6 

London     75/         77/  n 

Glasgow  ,  .  ...  80/  82/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol     86/         06/    per  cwt 

Liverpool..  .    88/  95/ 

London   90/  95/ 

Glasgow     94/  95/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol  

Liverpool   81/         91/    per  cwt. 

London  

Glasgow   88/  90/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   79/          86/  percwt, 

Liverpool   76/          85/  n 

London   82/  87/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  October  2,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Animals,  living: — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat : — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton  do    I( 

Pork  do    ii 

Meat,  unenumerated — Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   t. 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat  :— 

Bacon   M 

Beef   1 1 

Hams   i, 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated— Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 

canned)    M 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes  : — 

Butter   „ 

Margarine     „ 

Cheese   M 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   „ 

it    Cream     ,, 

ii     Condensed   „ 

.1     Preserved,  other  kinds    ,, 

gggS   Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   „  £ 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)   Cwts 

Lard   ,, 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour  : — 

Wheat    „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   .  ,  „ 

Barley   „ 

Oats   „ 

Peas   ,, 

Beans   M 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   „ 


Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples   „ 

Pears     „ 

Hay  Tons. 

Hops  Cwts. 


Quantities. 


1914. 

1915. 

23 

36 

4 

325 

142,813 
34,755 
19,170 
8,565 

168,925 
111,819 
1,373 
5,150 

77.936 
b56 
9.087 
2,834 
1,606 

77,070 
1,194 
16,640 
615 
644 

14,139 

46,038 

51,642 
23,030 
33,397 

79,395 
40,731 
58,009 

60 
17,711 
1,151 

182,955 
508 

r.tt; 

20,308 
27,427 

28,152 
16 

236,744 
507 
81 

18,505 
20,610 

1,253,600 
309,400 
143,600 
342,000 
9,580 
28,580 
296,800 

748,100 
105,900 
817,700 
262,300 
38,010 
42,870 
1,160,100 

61,335 
17. 784 

32,249 
6, 241 

1,388 

6 

1,351 
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IMPORTANT  DECISION  RE  SARDINES 

A  letter  received  in  the  Department  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson  covers  a  warning 
and  caution  by  the  Congres  des  Fabricants  Francais  de  Conserves  de  Sardines  of 
Nantes,  France,  the  operative  part  of  which  runs  as  follows: — 

"  The  trade  and  all  others  concerned  are  hereby  notified  and  warned  that 
proceedings  will  be  taken  against  any  person  who  shall  in  future  offend  against 
the  provisions  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  by  applying  the  false  trade 
description  "Sardine"  to  any  other  fish  than  the  young  or  immature  pilchard 
which  has  now  after  a  most  exhaustive  inquiry,  been  established  to  be  the  only 
true  and  genuine  sardine." 
The  judgment  in  the  case  of  French  packers  of  sardines  vs.  Angus  Watson, 
delivered  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  Mr. 
Justice  Avory  is  fully  set  forth.    This  matter  may  be  considered  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dians concerned  in  the  fishing  industry. 


FUTURE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  a  gentleman  formerly 
carrying  on  a  general  import  and  export  business  in  Antwerp,  who  wishes  to  secure 
the  agency  of  Canadian  firms  with  a  view  to  supplying  materials  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France  after  the  war.  It  is  stated  that  the  house  in 
question  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  reputable  Canadian  companies  prepared  to 
appoint  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  their  goods  in  France  and  Belgium  on  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Even  at  the  present  time  it  is  suggested  that  opportunities  might  be 
found  for  securing  Canadian  business  connections  with  France  or  with  French  or 
Belgian  colonies.  The  article  (see  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1181  in  this  issue),  which  he 
is  interested  in  handling  are  flour  and  wheat;  different  ores;  mica;  asbestos;  canned 
fish  (salmon,  etc.);  wooden  heels  for  shoes;  matches  and  match  splints;  woodwool; 
woodpulp;  lumber;  roofing  felt;  printing  paper  for  newspapers  and  wrapping  paper. 
With  regard  to  the  last  two  items  it  is  stated  that  quotations  with  samples  and  full 
details  as  to  dimensions  of  rolls  and  freight  rates  will  be  appreciated. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  house  making  the  inquiry  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-583.) 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  EXPORTS  TO  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  600  published  a  Royal  Proclamation  relating  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  articles  to  the  Netherlands  during  the  present  war.  The  following  amend- 
ment has  now  been  made  by  adopting  the  following  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade:— 

Whereas  by  virtue  and  in  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  section  one  of 
Lhe  Exportation  of  Arms  Act,  1900,  as  extended  by  section  one  of  the  Customs  (Export- 
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ation  Restriction)  Act,  1914,  and  section  one  of  the  Customs  (Exportation  Restriction) 
Act,  1915,  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  issue  a  proclamation  dated  the  25th  day  of  June, 
1915,  declaring  that  the  exportation  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  second  column  of 
the  schedule  to  that  proclamation  is  prohibited  to  the  country  named  in  the  first 
column  of  the  said  schedule  unless  those  articles  are  consigned  to  the  persons  referred 
to  in  the  third  column  of  the  said  schedule : 

And  whereas  by  section  two  of  the  Customs  (Exportation  Restriction)  Act,  1914.. 
any  proclamation  made  under  section  one  of  the  Exportation  of  Arms  Act,  1900,  may  be 
varied  or  added  to  whilst  a  state  of  war  exists  by  an  order  made  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade : 

And  whereas  there  was  this  day  read  at  the  board  a  recommendation  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  following  effect: — 

That  the  proclamation  dated  the  25th  day  of  June,  1915,  should  be  amended  by 
the  substitution  for  the  schedule  to  that  proclamation  of  the  following  schedule: — 


SCHEDULE. 


Country. 

Articles. 

Authorized  Persons. 

The  Netherlands  

All  articles  except — 

1.  Printed  matter  of 

all  descriptions, 

2.  Empty  recepta- 

cles returned  to 
thfi  Netherlands. 

3.  Worn  clo  thing 

and  other  per- 
sonal effects-. 

4.  Live  animals 

other  than  ani- 
mals  ordinarily 
used  for  human 
food . 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  or  any  Department 
thereof  (provided  that  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  previously  obtained)  ;  any 
British  Diplomatic  or  Consular  Officer  in  the  Nether- 
lands or  any  Diplomatic  or  Consular  Officer  in  the 
Netherlands  of  an  allied  or  neutral  country  (provided 
that  in  the  case  of  consignments  to  Diplomatic  or 
Consular  Officers  of  neutral  countries  the  permission  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  affairs  is  previously 
obtained)  ;  the  Netherlands  Oversea Tru  t  or  (in  the  case 
of  any  prohibited  or  restricted  goods  which  are  author- 
ized by  license  to  be  exported)  the  person  named  in  the 
license  as  consignee. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  SWITZERLAND. 

An  announcement  was  made  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  614  regarding  facilities  for 
trading  with  Switzerland.  There  is  now  published  an  additional  extract  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  current  number  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  This 
article  is  reproduced  herewith : — 

FORMATION  OF  SWISS  NATIONAL  PURCHASING  TRUST. 

An  agreement  has  been  concluded  between  the  Swiss  Government  and  the  British, 
French  and  Italian  Governments  for  the  formation  in  Switzerland  of  a  National  Pur- 
chasing Trust,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Societe  Suisse  de  Surveillance  Economique."  The 
purpose  of  the  society  will  be  to  promote  the  grouping  of  the  various  Swiss  Importers 
of  raw  material  into  a  number  of  affiliated  syndicates  which  will  be  under  Its  control. 
It  will  become  the  sole  authorized  consignee  in  Switzerland  for  all  the  commodities  on 
the  British  lists  of  contraband  and  of  prohibited  and  restricted  exports,  and  it  will 
delivery  raw  materials  imported  under  guarantees  from  or  through  the  Allied  countries 
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to  the  syndicates  and  will  exercise  such  supervision  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  that 
the  terms  of  the  guarantees  furnished  to  the  Allied  Governments  in  respect  of  such 
raw  materials  are  complied  with  by  the  consumers. 

As  far  as  the  Foreign  Office  is  aware,  neither  the  society  nor  any  of  the  affiliated 
syndicates  have  yet  been  actually  incorporated.  It  is,  however,  anticipated  that  they 
will  have  been  incorporated  and  that  the  society  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  delivery 
of  certain  classes  of  goods  by  the  end  of  November.  A  further  announcement  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  statutes  and  by-laws  of  the  society  and  of  the  various  syndicates 
are  published,  and  as  soon  as  goods  may  begin  to  be  consigned  to  the  society.  Until 
then,  ex  porters  of  goods  to  Switzerland  should  continue  to  act  as  hitherto. 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA  AND  SIAM. 

With  further  reference  to  articles  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  611  and 
612  on  the  subject  of  trading  with  China  and  Siam,  the  Department  is  now  in  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette,  for  the  24th  of  September,  containing  lists  of  persons 
and  bodies  of  persons  to  whom  articles  to  be  exported  to  China  and  Siam  may  be 
consigned. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

The  substance  of  the  various  proclamations  relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy 
has  been  given  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  (Nos.  554,  557,  564,  570, 
576,  605,  606,  607,  610,  611  and  612).  A  further  Koyal  proclamation  issued  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  and  appearing  in  the  Canada  Gazette  for  October  23,  has  reference  to  trading 
with  incorporated  companies  in  enemy  country  or  in  territory  in  hostile  occupation, 
and  is  reproduced  herewith: — 

Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  respects  the  position  under  the  proclamations  for 
the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy  of  incorporated  com- 
panies or  bodies  of  persons  which,  though  not  incorporated  in  any  enemy  country  or 
in  territory  in  hostile  occupation,  carry  on  business  in  any  such  country  or  territory; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  position  of  those  companies  or  hodies  for  the 
purposes  of  those  proclamations  should  be  defined, — 

Now,  therefore,  we  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council, 
to  issue  this  our  Royal  proclamation  declaring,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  as  follows: — 

For  the  purposes  of  the  proclamations  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to 
trading  with  the  enemy,  the  expression  "  enemy,"  notwithstanding  anything  in  the 
said  proclamations,  is  hereby  declared  to  include,  and  to  have  included,  any  incorpor- 
ated company  or  body  of  persons  (wherever  incorporated)  carrying  on  business  in  an 
enemy  country  or  in  any  territory  for  the  time  being  in  hostile  occupation. 


CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 

A  memorandum  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Customs  under  date  of 
October  26,  to  the  effect  that  the  lists  of  Absolute  Contraband  and  Conditional  Con- 
traband, as  set  forth  in  the  proclamations  by  the  King,  December  23,  1914,  March  11, 
1915,  May  27,  1915,  and  August  20,  1915,  have  been  withdrawn  by  Royal  proclamation 
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of  the  14th  day  of  October,  1915,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  or  until  further  notice,  the  articles  enumerated  in  schedule  one  hereto  will  be 
treated  as  absolute  contraband  and  the  articles  enumerated  in  schedule  two  hereto 
will  be  treated  as  conditional  contraband.  Such  contraband  is  prohibited  from  expor- 
tation when  for  enemy  use  or  destination. 

SCHEDULE  02sTE. 

1.  Arms  of  all  kinds,  including  arms  for  sporting  purposes,  and  their  component 
parts. 

2.  Implements  and  apparatus  designed  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions of  war  or  for  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  arms  or  of  war  material  for  use  on 
land  or  sea. 

3.  Lathes  and  other  machines  or  machine  tools  capable  of  being  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war. 

4.  Emery  corundum,  natural  and  artificial  alundum  and  carborundum,  in  all 
forms. 

5.  Projectiles,  charges  and  cartridges  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts. 

6.  Paraffin  wax. 

7.  Powder  and  explosives  specially  prepared  for  use  in  war. 

8.  Materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  including  nitric  acid  and 
nitrates  of  all  kinds,  sulphuric  acid,  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (oleum),  acetic  acid,  and 
acetates,  barium  chlorate  and  perchlorate,  calcium  acetate,  nitrate  and  carbide,  potas- 
sium salts  and  caustic  potash,  ammonium  salts  and  ammonia  liquor,  causnc  soda, 
sodium  chlorate  and  perchlorate,  mercury ;  benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  solvent  naphtha,  phenol 
(carbolic  acid),  cresol,  naphthalene  and  their  mixtures  and  derivatives;  aniline  and  its 
derivatives,  glycerine,  acetone,  acetic  ether,  ethyl  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  ether,  sulphur, 
urea,  cyanamide,  celluloid. 

9.  Manganese  dioxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  bromine,  phosphorus,  carbon  disulphide, 
arsenic  and  its  compounds,  chlorine,  phosgene  (carbonyl  chloride),  sulphur  dioxide, 
prussiate  of  soda,  sodium  cyanide,  iodine  and  its  compounds. 

10.  Capsicum  and  peppers. 

11.  Gun  mountings,  limber  boxes,  limbers,  military  wagons,  field  forges,  and  their 
component  parts,  articles  of  camp  equipment  and  their  component  parts. 

12.  Barbed  wire  and  the  implements  for  fixing  and  cutting  the  same. 

13.  Rangefinders  and  their  component  parts;  searchlights  and  their  component 
parts. 

14.  Clothing  and  equipment  of  a  distinctively  military  character. 

15.  Saddle,  draught  and  pack  animals  suitable  or  which  may  become  suitable  for 
use  in  war. 

16.  All  kinds  of  harness  of  a  distinctively  military  character. 

17.  Hides  of  cattle,  buffaloes  and  horses,  skins  of  calves,  pigs,  sheep,  goats  and 
deer;  and  leather  undressed  or  dressed  suitable  for  saddlery,  harness,  military  boots  or 
military  clothing;  leather  belting,  hydraulic  leather  and  pump  leather. 

18.  Tanning  substances  of  all  kinds  including  quebracho  wood  and  extracts  for  use 
in  tanning. 

19.  Wool,  raw,  combed  or  carded;  wool  waste,  wool  tops  and  noils,  woollen  or 
worsted  yarns;  animal  hair  of  all  kinds,  and  top  noils  and  yarns  of  animal  hair. 

20.  Raw  cotton  linters,  cotton  waste,  cotton  yarns,  cotton  piece  goods  and1  other 
cotton  products  capable  of  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

21.  Flax,  hemp,  ramie,  kapok. 

22.  Warships,  including  boats  and  their  component  parts  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  can  only  be  used  on  a  vessel  of  war. 

23.  Submarine  sound-signalling  apparatus. 

24.  Armour  plates. 
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25.  Aircraft  of  all  kinds  including  aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons  and  their  com- 
ponent parts  together  with  accessories  and  articles  suitable  for  use  in  connection  with 
aircra  ft. 

26.  Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts. 

27.  Tires  for  motor  vehicles  and  for  cycles,  together  with  articles  or  materials 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  tires. 

28.  Mineral  oils  including  benzine  and  motor  spirit. 

29.  Resinous  products,  camphor  and  turpentine  (oil  and  spirits),  wood  tar  and 
wood  tar  oil. 

30.  Rubber  (including  raw  waste  and  reclaimed  rubber,  solutions  and  jellies  con- 
taining rubber  or  any  other  preparations  containing  rubber,  balata  and  gutta-percha, 
and  the  following  varieties  of  rubber,  viz.,  Borneo,  Guayule,  jelutong,  palembang,  pon- 
tianac,  and  all  other  substances  containing  caoutchouc)  and  goods  made  wholly  or 
partly  of  rubber. 

31.  Rattans. 

32.  Lubricants. 

33.  The  following  metals  :  tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  sodium,  nickel,  sele- 
nium, cobalt,  haematite  pig  iron,  manganese,  electrolytic  iron,  and  steel  containing 
tungsten  or  molybdenum. 

34.  Asbestos. 

35.  Aluminium,  alumina  and  salts  of  aluminium. 

36.  Antimony  together  with  the  sulphides  and  oxides  of  antimony. 

37.  Copper,  unwrought  and  part  wrought;  copper  wire,  alloys  and  compounds  of 
copper. 

38.  Lead,  pig,  sheet  or  pipe. 

39.  Tin,  chloride  of  tin  and  tin  ore. 

40.  Ferro  alloys  including  ferro-tungsten,  ferro-molybdenum,  ferro-manganese. 
ferro-vanadium  and  ferro-chrome. 

41.  The  following  ores :  Wolframite,  scheelite,  molybdenite,  manganese  ore,  nickel 
ore,  chrome  ore,  haematite  iron  ore,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites  and  other  copper  ores, 
zinc  ore,  lead  ore,  arsenical  ore  and  bauxite. 

42.  Maps  and  plans  of  any  place  within  the  territory  of  any  belligerent  or  within 
the  area  of  military  operations  on  a  scale  of  4  miles  to  1  inch  or  any  larger  scale  and 
reproductions  on  any  scale  by  photography  or  otherwise  of  such  maps  or  plans. 

SCHEDULE  TWO. 

1.  Foodstuffs. 

2.  Forage  and  feeding  stuffs  for  animals. 

3.  Oleaginous  seeds,  nuts  and  kernels. 

4.  Animal,  fish  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  other  than  those  capable  of  use  as 
lubricants  and  not  including  essential  oils. 

5.  Fuel  (other  than  mineral)  oils. 

6.  Powder  and  explosives  not  specially  prepared  for  use  in  war. 

7.  Horseshoes  and  shoeing  materials. 

8.  Harness  and  saddlery. 

9.  The  following  articles  if  suitable  for  use  in  war:  Clothing,  fabrics  of  clothing, 
skins  and  furs  utilizable  for  clothing,  boots  and  shoes. 

10.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  other  than  motor  vehicles,  available  for  use  in  war  and 
their  component  parts. 

11.  Railway  materials,  both  fixed  and  rolling  stock,  and  material  for  telegraphs, 
wireless  telegraphs  and  telephones. 

12.  Vessels,  craft  and  boats  of  all  kinds,  floating  docks  and  their  component  parts, 
parts  of  docks. 

13.  Field  glasses,  telescopes,  chronometers  and  all  kinds  of  nautical  instruments, 

14.  Gold  and  silver  in  coin  or  bullion,  paper  money. 
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BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
607,  611  and  614.  Further  amendments  and  additions  to  this  proclamation  have  now 
been  made  by  adopting  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

1.  That  the  heading  "  Blankets,  coloured,  exceeding  3^  pounds  in  weight,  con- 
taining wool "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  desti- 
nations abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted, 
and  there  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all 
foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than 
France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  heading 
"  Blankets,  of  all  descriptions." 

2.  That  the  exportation  of  "  Cotton  fabric,  suitable  for  aircraft,"  which  is  at 
present  prohibited  to  all  destinations,  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in 
Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France,  Bussia  (except 
through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

3.  That  the  heading  "  Harness  and  saddlery  which  can  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses, including  metal  fittings  for  such  harness  or  saddlery  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be 
substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Harness  and  saddlery,  including  metal  fittings  for 
such  harness  or  saddlery." 

4.  That  the  heading  "  Leather,  undressed  or  dressed,  suitable  for  saddlery,  har- 
ness, military  boots  or  military  clothing,"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which 
is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  should  be  deleted,  that  there  be  substituted  therefor 
the  heading  "  Leather  undressed  or  dressed,  suitable  for  saddlery,  harness,  or  military 
boots,"  and  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  pro- 
hibited to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  the 
heading  "  Leather,  undressed  or  dressed,  suitable  for  military  clothing." 

5.  That  the  headings  "  Goatskins,  dressed  and  undressed,"  "  Sheepskins,  tanned," 
and  "  Sheepskins,  whether  woolled  or  not,"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which 
is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates 
should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  headings  "  Sheepskins,  woolled," 
and  "  Skins  of  sheep  and  goats  undressed  or  dressed,  other  than  those  the  exportation 
of  which  is  specifically  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports), 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal." 

6.  That  the  headings  "Deerskins,  dressed  and  undressed"  and  "Pigskins,  dressed 
or  undressed"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  desti- 
nations abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted, 
and  there  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all 
foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  oilier  than 
France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  heading 
u  Deerskins  and  pigskins  undressed  or  dressed." 
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T.  That  the  heading  "Salts  of  aluminium  (other  than  alunite  and  nitrate  of 
aluminium)  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
con  11  trios  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France, 
Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  should  be  deleted, 
and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Salts  of  aluminium  (other  than  alunite, 
ammonium  alum  and  nitrate  of  aluminium,  the  exportation  of  which  is  already  pro- 
hibited to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates)." 

8.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  desti- 
nations abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates: — 

Leather  belting,  hydraulic  leather,  pump  leather,  and  picking  bands; 
Stearine  pitch  and  other  pitches  derived  from  fatty  oils  and  acids. 

9.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France, 
Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Bookbinding  leathers ; 

Borax,  boric  acid,  and  other  boron  compounds; 

Chamois,  glace  kid,  morocco,  persians,  roans,  and  seal-leather; 

Cocoanut,  desiccated; 

Leather  suitable  for  textile  machinery,  except  picking  bands. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 


The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  notice  with  reference  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  country : — 


South  Africa. 


CUSTOMS  TARIFF  INTERPRETATIONS. 


The  following  interpretations  of  the  South  African  Customs  Tariff,  together  with 
corrections  to  be  made  in  the  1914  Tariff  Book,  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  for  the  information  of  Canadians  engaged  in  the 
export  trade  to  South  Africa : — 


Articles. 


Rate. 


Aluminium  sheets,  printed  on  

'Aniline  (not  a  dye)  

Cabot's  "Quilt  "  (for  deafening  sound  and  insulation 

against  hear  and  cold)  

Filter  (water  softening  and  purification)   

Gishurst  compound  

Match  box  slides  (for  covering  match  boxes)  

Miner's  safety  hat  

;  Penological  microscope  .   

Prufit  (for  rendering  cement  waterproof)  

; Rubber  buffer  (used  as  a  bearing  spring  buffer)  

Sluice  gates  (appliances  for  irrigation  machinery)  


Per  100 

20 

193 

100 

20 

193 

„  100 

3 

119 

1 1  100 

20 

193 

m  100 

3 

334 

M  100 

25 

71 

„  100 

20 

193 

„  100 

20 

193 

u  100 

20 

193 

,,  100 

20 

193 

„  100 

3 

114  a 

Number 

in 
Taiiff. 


Rebate  upon  goods 
the  growth,  produce 

or  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom 
or  reciprocating 

British  Colonies. 


3  %  ad  valorem. 

q  6/ 


Whole  duty. 
3  %  ad  valorem. 
Whole  duty. 
3  %  ad  valorem. 

3% 

3% 

Whole  duty. 
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Attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  particularly  directed  to  item  No.  1  on  "  Alumi- 
nium sheets,  printed  on." 

On  page  60  of  the  tariff  book,  item  "  Calendars  on  Celluloid  or  Aluminium,"  delete 
the  words  "  or  aluminium." 

Add  to  list  of  full  cream  milks  on  page  347  of  tariff  book :  "  The  Well "  Brand 
Condensed  Milk. 


BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


HAWAII. 

Keport  on  the  Trade  of  the  Hawaii  Islands. 
(By  Mr.  Consul  E.  L.  8.  Gordon.) 

TOTAL  TRADE. 

The  trade  of  Hawaii  proved  even  less  satisfactory  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1914,  than  during  the  previous  year.  The  total  imports  fell  by  £93,276  and 
exports  by  £387,190,  a  total  drop  of  £480,466  as  compared  with  1913,  and  a  fall  of 
£1,715,562,  as  compared  with  1912.  Still  the  trade  was  considerably  better  both  in 
imports  and  exports  than  during  any  year  previous  to  1912. 

The  cause  of  the  fall  was  due  to  over-production  in  the  two  principal  articles  of 
production — sugar  and  pineapples.  In  addition  to  the  low  price  of  sugar — due  to  over- 
production in  the  world's  supply,  in  which  Hawaii  had  its  full  part — planters  were  faced 
with  the  certainty  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  competing  with  other  countries  which  enjoy  cheaper  labour  and 
lower  freight  rates  to  the  markets.  In  its  secondary  product — canned  pineapples — the 
industry  experienced  such  a  sudden  and  abnormal  growth,  that  it  outstripped  the 
means  of  caring  for  the  field  product,  and  the  grower  found  himself  helpless  as  to  price 
and  market.  The  plantations  generally  cut  down  expenses  wherever  they  could,  dis- 
charged all  labour  that  was  not  essential,  and  this  reacted  on  all  business  within  the 
territory. 

IMPORTS. 

Though  there  was  a  fall  in  the  total  value  of  imports,  those  from  the  United 
States  showed  an  increase  of  £28,574.    The  principal  items  were  as  follows: — 


1913.  1914. 

Animals,  mainly  horses  and  mules  £     ©6,400      f  54,191 

Breadstuff s,  mostly  flour,  bran  and  barley   50>9,6'95  502,567 

Vehicles,  mostly  automobiles   328,260  234, US 

Cement   36,836  54.S64 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines   86,381  79,279 

Cotton — 

Cloths   129,89>6  102,515 

Other  cotton  goods   401,502  306,112 

Electrical  machinery   109,064  116,944 

Explosives   120,014  190,920 

Fertilizers   199,240  141,230 

Fish,  dried,  tinned,  etc   86,382  64,942 

Fruits  and  nuts   76,757  79,402 

Glassware   54,660  36,073 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  largely  steel  rods,  builders' 

hardware,  fire-arms,  engines  and  sewing  machines.  .  248,432  210,670 

Pipes  and  fittings   93,048  47.03S 
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imports — Concluded. 


1913.  1914. 

Sheets  and  plates   £  47,821  £  30,856 

Structural  work   85,123  22,610 

Tin  plates  "   106,944  118,463 

Other  iron  and  steel   711,377  495,117 

Leather  and  leather  manufactures,  mostly  boots  and 

shoes   154,900  120,653 

Meat  and  dairy  products — 

Beef  products   28,646  5,010 

Hog  products   61,528  50,556 

Lard  compounds   26,108  31,366 

Butter  ■   58,543  46,106 

Milk,  condensed   49,697  57,276 

Other   52,348  43,765 

Mineral  oils — 

Crude   144,268  190,233 

Illuminating-   35,027  48,464 

Lubricating  and  heavy  paraffin   31,251  29,065 

Naphtha,  gasoline  and  all  light  oils   73,011  75,675 

Residuum,  including  tar   104,605  59,330 

Paints,  colours  and  varnishes   61,221  45,608 

Paper  and  paper  manufactures   164,954  121,384 

Soap   41,366  38,352 

Spirits,  wines  and  malt  liquors   170,280  160,900 

Tobacco,  manufactured   143,916  173,370 

Vegetables   68,254  89,580 

Wood  and  wood  manufactures   441,035  285,221 

Woollen  manufactures   54,020  38,545 


The  shares  taken  in  the  trade  of  Hawaii  by  other  countries  are  shown  in  Table  1. 
The  drop  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  entirely  in  those  from  England,  which 
fell  from  £101,852  in  1913  to  £33,521  in  1914.  Imports  from  Scotland  rose  slightly  to 
£64,730  but  Ireland  sent  only  £305  worth.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  imports  from 
Australia  and  India,  and  a  decline  in  those  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Japan 
still  holds  first  place  with  imports  to  the  value  of  £518,858,  a  fall  of  £67,955;  while 
German  trade  increased  by  £56,000,  or  64  per  cent. 

Details  of  imports  from  the  various  countries  are  not  obtainable,  but  those  from 
the  British  Empire  are  much  the  same  as  in  former  years,  namely,  woollen  cloths,  laces 
and  trimmings,  pig-iron  and  steel  manufactures,  spirits,  cement,  leather,  paint,  cordage, 
porcelain  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  the  United  Kingdom;  coal,  meat  and  butter, 
onions,  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  Australia;  phosphates  from  Oceania;  and  jute  bags 
from  India.  Imports  from  Hong  Kong  consist  really  of  articles  of  Chinese  manu- 
facture. 

EXPORTS. 

The  decline  in  exports  was  due  entirely  to  the  lower  price  of  sugar,  of  which  a 
larger  quantity  was  sent  away,  nearly  all  the  other  articles  showing  an  increase.  Of  the 
total  amount,  97|  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States. 

SUGAR. 

Though  the  total  value  of  the  sugar  exported  fell  from  £7,621,078  in  1913  to 
£6,844,312  in  1914,  the  quantity  increased  by  12,699  tons.  There  was  a  record  crop  of 
617,038  tons,  an  increase  of  177,000  tons  during  the  past  seven  years.  The  normal 
Hawaiian  sugar  crop  may  be  taken  now  at  between  550,000  and  600,000  tons.  The 
year  opened  with  a  very  depressing  outlook,  but  the  results  have  been  excellent  and,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory  beyond  all  anticipation.  The  impending  reduction  of  the  tariff 
in  the  United  States — which  became  legally  operative  on  March  1 — began  to  be 
discounted  in  January,  and  with  the  large  world's  supply  of  sugar  in  sight  for  the 
year  markets  were  stagnant  with  a  declining  tendency,  until  a  minimum  of  2-92  c.  was 
reached  in  April,  followed  by  a  moderate  and  gradual  recovery  to  3-31  c.  in  July. 
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The  most  noteworthy  achievement  during  the  year  in  the  mechanical  line  was  the 
grooving  of  mill  rollers  after  the  Maesschaert  principle,  and  the  study  of  mill-roller 
setting.  As  yet  there  are  no  figures  available  as  to  gains  made,  due  to  changes  in  mill 
grooving  and  mill  setting,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  run  into  large  figures 
expressed  in  tons  of  sugar.  It  is  known  that  nine  roller  mills,  heretofore  rendering  an 
extraction  of  93-5  per  cent,  have  improved  their  efficiency  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  and  an 
appreciable  gain  has  been  made  in  every  mill  where  the  Maesschaert  grooving  has  been 
adopted. 

PINEAPPLES. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  fruits  and  nuts,  valued  at  £1,045,615,  £986,306  worth  went 
to  the  United  States,  and  of  this  amount  959,312  represented  the  value  of  shipments  of 
pineapples.  The  great  strides  made  in  this  industry  are  shown  by  the  advance  of  the 
number  of  cases  canned  during  the  past  12  years,  the  figures  being  2,000  cases  in  1901 
and  1,600,000  cases  in  1913.  There  are  now  some  12,300  acres  planted  with  pines,  and 
the  yield  runs  from  10  to  18  tons  per  acre.  At  present  the  increase  has  been  too  sudden 
and  great,  with  the  result  that  prices  are  hardly  remunerative  to  the  grower;  but  local 
conditions  are  so  favourable  to  the  product,  that  the  industry  requires  only  more 
extended  markets  to  assure  a  steady  growth.  A  new  factory  has  been  erected  close  to 
Honolulu  with  a  daily  capacity  of  250,000  cans  and  a  yearly  output  of  550,000  cases. 

COFFEE. 

Exports  of  coffee  show  an  increase  of  2,578,352  pounds  in  quantity  and  £68,378  in 
value.  The  coffee  districts  lie  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  the  steady 
growth  of  the  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  crop  during  the  past 
six  years  increased  from  £26,573  in  1907  to  £176,584  in  1913. 

SHIPPING. 

Though  the  number  of  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  this  territory  from  outside 
countries  decreased  slightly,  the  tonnage  was  greater  than  during  1913.  The  regular 
traffic  may  be  divided  into  four  main  lines — the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Oriental  service  and  the  Australian  service. 

Shipping  with  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  is  carried  on  by  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  which  owns  26  cargo  steamers  of  from  5,500 
to  12,500  tons  capacity.  A  portion  of  this  fleet  is  used  for  the  service  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  ports,  the  remainder  running  direct  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
every  12  days.  During  the  coming  season  it  is  expected  that  a  10-day  service  will  be 
inaugurated. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  with  the  Pacific  coast  is  handled  by  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  which  has  a  weekly  service  with  passenger  and  cargo  steamers  of  from 
3,500  to  9,000  tons  capacity.  Its  fleet  consists  of  7  steamers  and  3  sailing  vessels,  with 
occasional  calls  ;it  San  Diego,  California  and  Puget  Sound  ports. 

The  Oriental  service  is  carried  on  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  The  former  company  has  7  vessels  of  from  4,500  to  13,500  tons 
gross.  Two  of  the  smaller  ships  Hy  the  British  flag.  The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  lias  1 
ships,  3  turbine  vessels  of  about  13,200  tons  gross,  and  1  smaller  vessel  of  6,000  tons. 
With  the  Pacific  Mail  service  there  is  now  a  regular  weekly  service  from  San  Francisco 
via  Honolulu  to  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  also  has 
.";  vessels  which  run  aboul  every  two  months  from  Japan  to  ports  in  Mexico  and  Chile, 
calling  at  Honolulu. 
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There  are  also  two  lines  to  Australia.  The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  has  2 
steamers,  each  of  6,250  tons  gross,  running  between  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Samoa 
and  Sydney  on  a  four  weeks'  schedule.  There  is  also  1  vessel  of  5,000  tons  running 
every  four  weeks  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  only.  The  British  line  (the 
Canadian-Australian  Steamship  Company)  has  3  vessels  of  from  6,500  to  13,500  tons 
gross  running  every  four  weeks  between  Vancouver,  Honolulu,  Fiji,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  smaller  vessel  is  to  be  replaced  during  1915  by  a  new  one  of  15,000 
tons  gross.  These  vessels  are  modern  mail  and  passenger  steamers  belonging  to  the 
Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand.  Unfortunately  the  services  are  badly 
arranged,  as  the  vessels  of  the  two  companies  leave  port  within  a  few  days  of  each  other, 
giving  practically  only  a  monthly  service. 

Of  other  lines  which  call  more  or  less  regularly  at  Honolulu,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  Associated  Oil  Company  with.  2  steamers  and  2  sailing  vessels,  and  the  Union  Oil 
Company  with  3  steamers.  Between  them  these  vessels  carried  during  the  year  about 
1,137,000  barrels  of  oil.  There  is  further  an  irregular  service  about  twice  a  month  of 
chartered  vessels  under  the  British  flag,  which  bring  coal  from  Australia  to  Honolulu, 
thence  proceed  in  ballast  to  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  return  direct  to  Australia. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  on  Hawaiian  trade  has 
been  the  reduction  of  time  required  for  transporting  Hawaiian  sugar  to  Atlantic  coast 
ports.  Opinions  vary  as  to  whether  it  will  cause  an  increase  in  shipping.  The 
conservative  view  is  that  vessels  will  call  at  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  thence 
proceed  by  the  northern  route  direct  to  Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  owners  of  vessels  with  full  cargo  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Orient  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  for  these  ships  to  call  at  Honolulu,  where  they  can  get  better  coal  and 
avoid  the  storms  and  bad  weather  further  north.  Several  such  vessels  have  already 
called  during  the  last  two  months  of  1914. 

PORT  CHARGES. 

Port  charges  have  been  revised  and  altered  during  the  year  as  regards  the  fees  for 
pilots  in  and  out.    They  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Subject  to  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  following  fees  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Board  of  Harbour  Commissioners  by  all  steamers  for  the  service^  of 
pilots  at  the  ports  of  Honolulu,  Hilo  and  Kahului,  for  entering  and  also  for  departing 
from  each  such  port : — 

$  Cts. 

999  tons  displacement  or  under   1000 

1,000  to    1,499  tons   displacement    inclusive   15  00 


1,500  "  1,999  "  "   20  00 

2,000  "  2,999  "  "    25  00 

3,000  "  3,999  "  "    3'0  00 

4,000  "  4,9'99  "  "    35  00 

5,000  "      5,999  "  "    40  00 

6,000  "  7,9'99  "  "    45  00 

8,000  "  9,999  "  "   47  50 

10,000  **  11,999  "  "    50  00 

12,00'0  "  14,999  "  "    52  50 

15,000  "  17,999  "  "    55  00 

18,000  "  20,999  "  "    57  50 

2H.000  "  23,999  "  "    60  00 

24,000  "  2'6,999  "  "    62  50 

27,000  "  29;999  "  "   65  00 

30,000  "  32,9'99  "  "    67  50 


33,000  tons  displacement  or  over   70  00 

Provided  that  in  case  any  steamer  enters  two  of  the  above-named  ports  in  charge 
of  a  pilot  on  one  continuous  trip,  5  per  cent  shall  be  deducted  from  the  above  schedule 
of  fees. 
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Provided  further,  that  in  ease  any  steamer  enters  three  of  the  above-named  ports 
during  one  continuous  trip,  15  per  cent  shall  be  deducted  from  the  foregoing  schedule 
of  fees,  and  for  the  purpose  of  computing  said  fees,  one  call  at  any  of  the  above-named 
ports  and  two  calls  at  any  one  of  the  other  ports,  shall  be  considered  as  calling  at 
three  ports. 

2.  All  sailing  vessels  shall  pay  fees  for  pilot  services  at  such  ports  amounting  to 
2  cents  per  gross  ton  upon  the  registered  tonnage  of  such  vessel  for  entering,  and  also 
for  departing  from  each  such  port,  the  minimum  charge  each  way  to  be  $25. 

3.  Subject  to  the  restrictions  aforesaid,  any  vessel  which  shall  enter  or  depart  from 
any  of  the  above-named  ports  without  a  pilot  shall  pay  one-half  pilotage  fees. 

4.  All  vessels  touching  at  the  above-mentioned  ports  solely  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing general  supplies,  shall  pay  for  pilot  services  a  fee  of  $25  for  entering  and  $25  for 
departing  from  such  ports. 

5.  Where  not  otherwise  provided,  the  fee  for  pilot  services  shall  be  $1  per  foot  on 
the  vessel's  draught  for  entering  port  and  the  same  for  departing,  provided,  however, 
that  the  Board  reserves  the  right  to  rebate  all  pilot  charges  to  all  war  vessels. 

6.  When  any  vessel  is  forced  to  enter  or  re-enter  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ports 
solely  by  reason  of  stress  of  weather,  the  Board  of  Harbour  Commissioners  may  require 
the  payment  of  only  such  fees  for  pilot  service  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable  in  the 
circumstances. 

7.  For  anchoring  any  vessel  off  the  above-mentioned  ports  the  fee  shall  be  $20, 
provided,  however,  that  when  any  vessel  so  anchored  off  any  such  port  is  later  brought 
into  port  under  the  charge  of  a  pilot,  the  fee  for  anchoring  off  port  shall  be  $10. 

8.  For  detention  of  pilot  on  board  a  vessel  more  than  24  hours  the  fee  shall  be  $10 
per  day  or  fraction  thereof. 

9.  The  displacement  of  each  steamer  shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
builder's  displacement  scale,  and  for  this  purpose  the  said  scale  shall  be  divided  into 
fractional  parts  of  a  foot  equalling  3  inches.  In  case  a  satisfactory  displacement  scale 
is  not  furnished  by  the  vessel  or  her  authorized  agents,  her  displacement  shall  be  com- 
puted by  the  method  known  as  "  Simpson's  Rule,"  using  the  coefficient  of  0-7  (e.g., 
length  times,  breadth  times,  draught  times,  0-7  divided  by  35). 

Note. — Shorter  formula  is  as  follows:  Length  times,  breadth  times,  draught 
times,  0-02. 

FINANCES. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  territory  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $6,844,000 
(£1,411,155),  no  bonds  having  been  issued  during  the  year.  This  debt  represented 
4-25  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  property.  The  limit  of  aggregate  indebtedness 
is  fixed  by  the  Organic  Act  at  7  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value,  and  the  maximum  that 
may  be  incurred  in  any  one  year  is  1  per  cent.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt  amounts 
to  £61,826.  The  Territorial  Government  ordinary  receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£885,126,  of  which  £671,838  came  from  various  taxes,  and  the  disbursements  to  £966,- 
504,  of  which  £210,146  was  spent  on  administrative  expenses.  During  the  year  £1,456,- 
570  was  expended  on  various  special  funds. 

BANKS. 

There  were  18  banks  in  operation  during  the  year.  Of  these,  one  is  solely  a  sav- 
ings bank,  two  solely  commercial  and  the  remainder  are  both  commercial  and  saving* 
banks,  five  being  national  banks.  The  total  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
$16,647,665,  of  which  $6,275,790  were  savings. 
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POPULATION. 

The  estimated  population  on  June  30,  1914,  was  227,391,  an  increase  of  35,482  or 
L8-49  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  each  race  dwelling  in  these 
islands : — 


Census, 

Estimated, 

April  15,  1910. 

June  30,  1914. 

24,550 

Part  Hawaiian  

  12,506 

14,236 

  22,303 

23,299 

  1,990 

4,226 

5,054 

24,450 

21,631 

89,715 

14,992 

5,238 

Total  

227,391 

  1,838 

8,373 

  190,071 

219,018 

The  decrease  in  pure  Hawaiians  is  due  to  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  and  the 
increase  in  part  Hawaiians,  Portuguese  and  Porto  Ricans,  to  an  excess  of  births  over 
deaths.  The  differences  in  other  races  are  affected  by  the  number  of  arrivals  and 
departures.  Practically  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  assisted  immigration  pending 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal. 


TOTAL  IMPORTS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1911-14. 


From — 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

$  566,198 

$  711,602 

$  797,839 

$  46S.006 

294,324 

330,263 

467,078 

569, 2S7 

929 

7,618 

39,834 

39,951 

552,596 

623,392 

844,078 

950,304 

32,829 

22,788 

24,144 

21,677 

305,176 

329,814 

393,294 

369,887 

$2,025,477 

$2,566,267 

$2,419,112 

Japan  

2,022,698 

2,414,346 

2,845,756 

2,516,463 

591,349 

370,116 

424,560 

696,197 

Chile  

532,376 

590,589 

708,626 

332,310 

291,974 

197,916 

328,322 

318,476 

24,418,671 

29,129,409 

29,267,699 

Total  

.  .  $27,512,580 

$30,017,115 

$36,002,940 

$35,550,257 

Equivalent  in  sterling — 

£  361,248 

£  417,264 

£  529,127 

£  498,786 

708,948 

736,694 

888,096 

796, 5S7 

5,034,777 

6,006,003 

6,034,577 

Total  

£5,672,697 

£6,188,735 

£7,423,226 

£7,329,950 
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TOTAL  EXPORTS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEARS,  1911-14. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Australia  and  Tasmania  

$  45,955 
7,191 
1,227 
29,171 
20,081 

$  86.719 
7,820 
2,562 
45,579 
3,704 

$144,352 
14,979 

7,918 
64,201 

6,686 

$  70,026 
2,956 
14,404 
88,525 
23,761 

$  103,625 

$  146,384 

$  238,136 

$  199,672 

274,744 

41,345 
310,928 
41,207,941 

26,845 
110,120 
89,924 
55,076,165 

113,941 
97,715 
308,854 
42,713,294 

20,491 
118,755 
576,327 
40,678,827 

$55,449,438 

$43,471,940 

$41,594,072 

Equivalent  in  sterling — 

£  21,324 
129,323 
8,496,483 

£  30,182 
46,782 
11,355,910 

£  49,100 
107,323 
8,806,864 

£  41,179 
147,540 
8,387,387 

Total  

£8,647,130 

£11,432/874 

£8,936,287 

£8,576,097 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

THE  LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette, 
employment  in  September  continued  on  the  whole  to  be  at  a  very  high  level,  but  there 
was  in  some  trades  a  slight  relaxation  of  the  great  pressure  of  recent  months.  The 
demand  for  male  labour,  both  of  men  and  boys,  was  not  equal  to  the  supply,  and  the 
substitution  of  female  for  male  labour  continued. 

Employment  in  the  coal  mining  industry  continued  very  good,  and  the  average 
weekly  number  of  days  on  which  the  collieries  were  working  was  much  higher  than  is 
usual  in  September.  At  iron  and  lead  mines  it  was  good,  at  shale  mines  very  good, 
and  at  tin  mines  dull.  At  quarries  employment  was  generally  fair,  except  in  North 
Wales,  where  it  was  depressed. 

In  the  pig-iron  industry  employment  continued  good,  while  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  showed  a  further  improvement.  The  pressure  in  the  engineering  and  ship- 
building trades  continued,  and  there  was  still  a  shortage  of  labour.  With  the  exception 
of  tinplate  and  steel  sheet  the  other  metal  trades  continued  very  busy,  with  much 
overtime. 

In  the  cotton  trade  there  was  a  decline,  mainly  in  the  weaving  branch.  The 
woollen,  worsted  and  hosiery  trades  were  still  well  employed  in  most  districts,  but  the 
pressure  on  war  contracts  was  not  quite  so  marked.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  jute 
trade,  but  employment  was  still  good ;  there  was  also  a  decline  in  the  linen  trade,  and 
at  Belfast  employment  was  slack.  Employment  improved  in  the  bleaching,  calico 
printing  and  dyeing  trades,  the  improvement  with  dyers  being  especially  noticeable. 
There  was  little  change  in  the  silk,  lace  and  carpet  trades. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trades  continued  to  be  very  busy,  especially  in  the  home  trade; 
employment  was  also  very  good  in  the  leather  trades,  except  with  saddle  and  harness 
makers  at  Walsall.  There  was  a  slight  seasonal  improvement  in  the  bespoke  tailoring, 
dressmaking  and  millinery  trades;  the  ready-made  tailoring  trade  showed  a  slight 
decline,  but  employment  was  still  good.  Jt  was  also  good  in  the  corset  trade,  and  fairly 
good  in  the  felt  hat,  and  the  wholesale  mantle,  costume  and  blouse  trades. 
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Building  operations,  except  on  new  factories  and  workshops,  continue  to  be 
restricted,  but  owing  to  enlistments  and  transfers  to  other  trades  the  number  unem- 
ployed remained  low.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  brickmaking  and  cement  trades. 
The  woodworking  and  furnishing  trades  showed  little  change. 

Employment  with  letterpress  printers,  though  still  quiet,  showed  an  improvement 
on  the  previous  month;  with  lithographic  printers  it  continued  fairly  good.  With 
bookbinders  and  with  papermakers  employment  continued  to  improve  and  was  good. 

The  glass  and  pottery  trades  were  generally  well  employed.  The  food  prepara- 
tion trades  showed  some  decline  in  certain  branches  and  employment  in  the  fishing 
industry  was  good.  In  agriculture  harvest  operations  were  helped  by  fine  weather, 
and  the  shortage  of  labour  was  met  by  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 

Dock  labourers  were  well  employed  on  the  whole,  and  at  most  ports  the  supply  of 
seamen  was  about  equal  to  the  demand. 

Compared  with  September,  1914,  when  industry  had  not  fully  recovered  from  the 
disorganization  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  employment  showed  a  very  marked 
improvement.  The  improvement  is  reflected  in  the  monthly  pauperism  returns,  which 
in  September,  1915,  showed  a  reduction  of  thirty  paupers  per  ten  thousand  of  the 
population  of  thirty-five  selected  urban  districts,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
date  of  last  year. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

THE  NORWEGIAN  WOOD-PULP  TRADE. 

The  Anglo-Norwegian  Trade  Journal  for  September,  which  has  just  been  issued, 
states :  Since  last  month's  report  of  the  market  no  material  change  in  prices  has  taken 
place.  In  spite  of  great  shipping  difficulties,  shipments  have  arrived  in  good  number, 
so  that  stocks  are  presently  better  than  for  a  long  time. 

Very  small  quantities  of  chemical  pulps  are  still  available  for  this  year,  and  sell- 
ing for  next  year  is  not  yet  lively,  as  both  buyers  and  sellers  consider  everything  too 
uncertain.  The  contracts  which  so  far  have  been  closed  for  1916,  are  mostly  for 
delivery  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  on  about  the  same  basis  as  the  present 
market  price.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  production  will  be  considerably 
reduced  during  the  next  few  months,  as  very  great  difficulties  are  being  experienced 
in  obtaining  coals,  sulphur  and  other  chemicals.  This  circumstance,  in  addition  to 
very  small  quantities  being  unsold,  and  the  probability  of  a  further  rise  in  freights 
and  possibly  insurance,  besides  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  coals,  chemicals, 
etc.,  will  most  likely  cause  pulp  prices  to  go  higher  during  the  next  few  months. 

As  regards  mechanical  pulp,  the  prospects  are  more  favourable  from  a  buyers' 
point  of  view,  as  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  Scandinavia,  so  that  all  the  mills  are 
grinding  at  their  full  capacity,  and  the  main  cause  for  any  probability  of  a  rise  in 
present  prices  is  freights,  but  very  likely  this  market  will  remain  fairly  steady  for 
the  near  future. 

Present  prices  are:  Moist  mechanical,  £3  5s.  to  £3  7s.  6d. ;  dry  mechanical,  £6 
5s.;  easy  bleaching  sulphite,  £12  to  £12  10s.;  strong  sulphite,  £10  to  £10  10s.;  bleached 
sulphite,  £15  to  £15  10s. ;  easy  bleaching  soda,  £10  5s.  to  £10  15s. ;  strong  soda,  £9  5s. 
to  £9  10s.,  all  c.i.f.  usual  British  ports. — (Anglo-Norwegian  Trade  Journal.) 

/ 

JAPANESE  RICE  CROP. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama  has  forwarded  to  the  Department 
the-  following  information  on  the  rice  crop  in  Japan : — 

According  to  the  second  official  estimate  of  the  rice  crop,  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette,  the  estimated  crop  is  55,701,025  koku,  which  is  a  reduction  of  1,985,500 
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koku  or  3-4  per  cent -as  compared  with  the  figure  given  in  the  first  forecast.  Again,  it 
is  a  reduction  of  1,305,183  koku  or  2-2  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  actual  result  of 
harvests  last  year,  though  still  it  is  4,388,672  koku  or  8 \  per  cent  above  the  normal  figure. 

The  decrease  reported  in  the  present  forecast  as  compared  with  the  first  forecast  is 
explained  as  due  to  the  visits  of  typhoons  (after  the  publication  of  the  last  forecast),  to 
Shikoku,  Sanyodo,  Kyushu,  and  other  parts. 

In  commenting  on  the  above  report,  the  Japan  Times  of  October  3  says  the  effect 
of  the  second  forecast  on  the  rice  market  is  quite  disastrous,  for  the  decrease  reported 
in  the  estimated  crop  is  comparatively  slight  and,  therefore,  those  operators  who 
expected  to  see  a  bad  report  published  have  begun  to  unload  on  the  exchange.  On  the 
spot  market,  too,  sales  were  thrown  on  the  market  by  those  who  have  been  discouraged 
not  only  by  the  comparatively  good  report  but  the  somewhat  favourable  weather 
prevailing.  On  the  exchange  on  Friday  last  a  new  low  level  was  attached  under  the 
discouraging  influence  of  the  circumstances  now  stated. 

SWEDISH  FISHING  INDUSTRY. 

The  market  price  of  fish  in  Sweden  is  always  greatly  influenced  by  the  herring 
output  of  Iceland  and  the  mackerel  catch  in  the  North  sea.  According  to  late  reports 
the  result  of  the  herring  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Iceland  has  been  better  than  last 
year,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  mackerel  caught  in  the  North  sea  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  output  of  1914.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  Icelandic  catch  of  herring 
this  season  will  amount  to  400,000  barrels,  or  very  much  more  than  last  year.  The 
season  is  practically  ended  and  most  of  the  fishing  vessels  have  left  those  waters.  Thus 
far  only  about  7,000  barrels  of  mackerel  have  been  caught  off  the  shores  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

In  Sweden  there  is  very  little  State  ownership  of  and  only  mild  laws  governing  the 
fisheries.  The  salt-water  fish  include  the  herring,  cod,  mackerel,  flounder,  lobster,  and 
eel,  and  there  are  also  important  fresh-water  varieties.  The  growth  of  the  Swedish 
fisheries  is  seen  in  the  exportation  during  1913  of  400,000  quintals  (metric  quintal 
=220-46  pounds)  of  fresh  fish,  whereas  in  1870  no  exportation  took  place  beyond  a  few 
small  shipments  of  a  special  kind  of  fish. — {United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

LONDON  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS. 

The  general  condition  of  the  markets  -remains  much  the  same  as  last  week ;  there 
is  a  fair  amount  of  business  passing,  and  values  in  most  instances  are  firmly  maintained. 
Among  the  medicinal  group  of  chemicals  the  prices  of  a  number  of  products  appear  to 
have  reached  their  maximum  for  the  time  being,  and  buyers  generally  are  less  keen  in 
ordering  large  quantities  at  the  present  inflated  and  in  many  instances  fictitious  prices. 
Very  fair  arrivals  of  chemicals  are  still  taking  place  from  the  United  States,  but  of  late 
there  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  purchasing  power  from  this  side,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  this  situation  is  likely  to  continue.  Salicin  has  been  advanced 
5s.  and  santonin  by  9s.  per  pound;  salicylates  are  unchanged.  Kefined  camphor  is  slow 
and  easy;  menthol  is  firmer;  the  unseasonable  weather  still  afreets  the  demand  for 
citric  and  tartaric  acids  and  cream  of  tartar.  Among  industrial  chemicals  carbonate 
of  ammonia  has  been  advanced  £d.;  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  quiet;  copper  sulphate  i> 
dearer;  potash  permanganate  is  easier.  First's  Montreal  potashes  have  risen  sharply, 
and  arsenic  is  dearer.  Among  drugs,  agar-agar  is  scarce,  and  higher;  ergot  is  plentiful 
and  cheaper;  new  French  digitalis  is  dearer;  gentian  and  gamboge  are  .-earce.  the  lattei 
being  held  lor  an  advance;  new  crop  California!]  honey  is  freely  ottered;  iu>cci-po\\  de;- 
has  been  selling  well  of  late;  good  arrivals  of  Matte  (Jrossa  ipecacuanha  are  reported; 
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kola  is  still  inquired  for,  and  sales  of  fine  strip  orange-peel  have  been  made  at  an 
advance;  mix  vomica  is  more  freely  offered  on  spot,  and  is  on  the  easier  side.  Opium 
and  quinine  are  steady.    The  chief  changes  are  as  under: — 


Higher. 

Pinner. 

Easier. 

Lower. 

Agar-agar 
Amnion,  carb. 
Arsenic 

Copper  sulphate 

Cumin-seed 

Digitalis 

Gamboge 

Potashes 

Salicin 

Santonin 

Caraway-seed 
Cinnamon  (c.i.f.) 
Cocoa-butter 
Linseed  oil 
Menthol 
Milk-sugar- 
Orange-peel 
Peppers 
Shellac 
Soy  oil 

Anise  oil,  star 
Nux  vomica 
Potash  permanganate 
Tartaric  acid 
Turpentine 

Canary-seed 
Cocoanut  oil  (Cochin) 
Cottonseed  oil 
Ergot 
Quicksilver 

— (Chemist  and  Druggist.) 


KINDS   OF   LUMBER   USED  IN  PORTUGAL. 

Most  of  the  foreign  lumber  used  in  Portugal  is  imported  from  Sweden  and  the 
United  States,  especially  from  the  Gulf  ports — Pensacola,  Apalachicola,  Gulf  port, 
New  Orleans,  and  Galveston.  Pitch-pine,  oak,  ash,  and  satinwood  are  the  kinds  of 
American  lumber  in  demand.  Pitch-pine  is  used  for  roof  building  and  flooring,  oak 
and  ash  for  building  railway  cars  and  trucks,  and  satinwood  for  furniture  making. 

The  present  price  of  pitch-pine  in  Lisbon  is  between  56  and  62  cents  per  cubic 
foot,  as  compared  with  42  cents  before  the  war.  The  difference  is  not  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  lumber  itself,  but  to  the  exorbitant  freight  rates  and  the  unusually 
low  exchange. 

The  average  sizes  of  pitch-pine  imported  are  27 J  and  30  cubic  feet.  The  usual 
sizes  of  Swedish  lumber  imported  are  3  by  9  and  3  by  10,  employed  mainly  for  beams 
and  for  making  doors  and  windows.  The  price,  owing  to  present  circumstances,  has 
increased  about  70  per  cent. 

The  stock  of  foreign  lumber  on  hand  is  very  small,  but  dealers  state  that  they 
have  no  desire  to  increase  it,  in  view  of  present  conditions.  The  cheap  native 
lumber,  which  sells  for  about  25  cents  a  cubic  foot,  is  being  used  extensively,  thus 
replacing  to  a  considerable  extent  the  imported  product.  Occasionally  small  shipments 
of  pitch-pine  from  New  Orleans  are  received  to  supply  the  most  urgent  demands  of 
the  market. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

SWEDISH  MATCH  TRADE. 

In  British  India,  the  Japanese  competition  has  almost,  and  in  Dutch  India, 
entirely  vanished,  and  also  in  other  European  colonies  in  Asia,  Japanese  matches  have 
lost  much  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  matches  from  Japan  almost  entirely  monopolize 
the  Chinese  market.  Japan  has  also  succeeded  in  securing  a  share,  though  not  a  very 
large  one,  of  the  Californian  trade  since  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  the  same  way  as 
Scandinavian  matches  have  begun  to  make  some  inroad  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  war  has  tended  to  open  out  new  opportunities  for  an  extended  market  for  the 
Scandinavian  match  industry  in  Germany  and  perhaps  even  more  so  in  France  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  entire  cessation  of  the  Belgian  export  trade  has  naturally 
not  been  without  its  influence  on  the  supply  and  demand  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  reviewing  the  business  done  during  the  year,  satisfactory  progress  has  to  be 
recorded,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  created  by  the  European  war  which  com- 
menced in  the  month  of  August. 
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The  demand  was  very  great  from  the  beginning  of  September,  and  continued  to 
increase  owing  to  the  fact  that  supplies  from  Austria,  Belgium,  Russia,  etc.,  ceased. 

Swedish  makers  have  been  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  market,  but  the  difficulties  in  securing  the  necessary  machinery,  supplies 
of  timber,  and  other  raw  materials,  to  enable  them  to  produce  increased  quantities, 
have  been  so  very  great  that  Swedish,  as  also  British  makers,  have  been  unable  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  In  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  the  Swedish 
makers  have  done  good  business,  and  if  they  can  only  keep  up,  during  1915,  the  average 
monthly  quantity  of  those  three  months,  they  will  do  a  great  deal  to  make  good  the 
total  supplies  which  previously  came  from  the  Continental  countries  already  referred 
to. 

Prices  have  steadily  increased,  as  indicated  in  our  report  for  the  year  1913,  and  it 
is  evident  that  prices  will  be  very  high  for  a  considerable  period,  and  long  after  the 
war  is  over. 

The  costs  of  timber  and  other  raw  materials,  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges, 
have  become  so  heavy  that  the  selling  prices  of  matches  have  had  to  be  advanced  from 
time  to  time  to  cover  the  increase  in  costs.  Such  changing  conditions  of  the  trade 
cannot  be  avoided,  because  of  the  exceptional  circumstances  created  by  the  war. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  anticipate  the  future,  as  the  difficulties  of  shipping,  as 
well  as  of  securing  supplies  of  timber,  are  giving  manufacturers,  Swedish  as  well  as 
British,  very  anxious  times.  A  few  small  British  makers  have  even  had  to  stop  mak- 
ing owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  supplies  of  timber  and  other  raw  materials. 

The  Swedish  manufacturers  will,  doubtless,  do  everything  in  their  power  to  produce 
the  quantities  so  urgently  required  for  this  market.  If  they  are  able  to  supply  the 
extra  quantity  required,  then  the  Swedish  matches  will  hold  a  unique  position  in  the 
British  home  market,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  and,  once  secured,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  competitors  afterwards  to  disturb  this  trade. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  forecast  the  future  under  the  shadow  of  a  deplorable 
European  war,  but  there  are  good  grounds  to  hope  for  satisfactory  results  for  the  trade 
in  the  year  1915,  if  the  manufacture  can  be  kept  up. 

The  above  remarks  will  also  apply  to  the  trade  with  British  possessions.  The 
prices  have  risen  considerably  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  it  cannot  yet  be  taken 
for  certain  that  they  have  reached  the  top.  Owing  to  the  total  absence  of  supplies 
from  Belgium  and  Austria,  and  a  considerable  shortage  from  Japan,  the  demand  in 
India  has  been  concentrated  upon  supplies  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  countries 
are  quite  unable  to  furnish  the  quantities  wanted.  Everything  tends  to  a  shortage  of 
matches  all  over  the  world,  and  the  prices  will  necessarily  be  very  high. — (Sivedish 
Year  Book.) 

NEW  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIAL  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  success  that  attended  the  experiments  undertaken  some  time  ago  by  the 
Argentine  Bureau  of  Forestry  to  produce  a  commercial  pulp  from  the  pines  (Araucaria 
imbracata)  of  Neuquen  territory  directed  attention  to  other  pine-bearing  areas  of  tlie 
Republic,  and  announcement  has  just  been  made  of  the  successful  conclusion  of  similar 
experiments  with  cellulose  from  Misiones. 

The  Misiones  pines,  although  possessing  characteristics  different  from  those  oJ 
the  trees  of  Neuquen,  show  practically  identical  results.  The  fibre  of  the  former  i» 
longer,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  Neuquen  pine  is  more  resistant,  and  in  both 
cases  one-half  ton  of  pulp  can  be  obtained  from  a  ton  of  the  wood.  Another  basic 
difference  offered  by  the  pine  of  Misiones  is  that  it  has  its  resin  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  extracting  that  product. 

The  experiments  with  Misiones  trees  were  not  made  with  white  pine,  but  with  a 
specimen  whose  wood  had  a  reddish  colour^  due  to  soil  influences.  In  spite  of  thi*, 
the  fibre  when  treated  with  bisulphite  gave  a  pulp  surpassing  in  whiteness  thai  of  the 
paper  materials  which  are  imported  from  Kurope. 
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In  commenting  on  the  outcome  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry's  work  the  local  news- 
papers said: — 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  these  experiments  and  the  oppor- 
tunity they  offer  for  the  promotion  of  an  industry  which,  in  a  more  or  less  short  period, 
is  capable  of  becoming  a  constant  source  of  riches.  If,  as  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments  made  up  to  now  allow  it  to  be  hoped,  the  pulp  obtained  from  the  pine  trees  of 
Neuquen  and  Misiones  is  a  good  article  commercially,  the  enormous  supplies  of  these 
forests  will  permit  the  satisfying  of  the  national  needs  and  the  exportation  of  the 
remainder.  Moreover,  the  stands  of  pine  in  Misiones  are  largely  on  public  lands,  so 
that  the  Government  would  be  the  first  beneficiary  from  their  industrial  utilization. 

Prior  to  the  war  in  Europe — that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1913 — there  were  imported 
into  Argentina  more  than  70, 500,000  pounds  of  wood-pulp,  8,289,400  pounds  of  which 
came  from  Germany,  19,290,500  pounds  from  Norway,  38,801,400  pounds  from  Sweden, 
1,964,300  pounds  from  the  United  States,  910,500  pounds  from  Denmark,  846,500 
pounds  from  Holland,  343,900  pounds  from  Switzerland,  and  264,500  pounds  from 
Austria. — (United  states  Commerce  Reports.) 
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Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  October  29,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Bushels. 

24 
53,884 
97,071 

87,743 
61,118 

12,592 

Totals. 

Hus^el" 

2,648,077 
1,010,598 
1,386,479 
83S,  109 
1,212,958 
2,504,782 
1,540,692 
924,683 
847,327 

3,401,422 
278,828 
1,627,971 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Empire  Elevator  Co.   

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  . 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Bushels. 

2,233,446 
7*0.300 

1,080,223 
763,094 
985,093 

1,982,017 

1,426,744 
670, 129 
658,403 

2,688,554 
206,330 
1,302,577 

Bushels. 

323,876 
157,919 
163,914 

55,56w 
121,062 
424,214 

85,586 
221,360 
161,951 

500,132 
7,401 
229,494 

Bushels. 

90,731 
18,495 
45,271 
19,446 
18,460 
36,833 
28,362 
17,602 
26,973 

167,928 
45,318 
54,166 

Port  Arthur — 

U.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  ... 

Total  terminal  elevators  

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator..  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

44,808 
19,779 
41,734 

14,777,510 

2,456,078 

569,585 

418,753 

18,221,926 

10,621 
5u,616 
48,615 

109,852 

38,610 
7,391 

11,611 
344 

2,420 
612 

60,842 
53,042 
56,962 

46,001 

11.955 

3,088 

170,846 

220,714 

854,603 
230,747 
51,028 
288,845 

76,891 
1,153,19(5 

1,312,898 
1,256,588 
518,908 
13,932 
9,236 

5,987,586 
24,380,358 

Midland- 

220,455 

259 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

817,892 
167,362 
41 

288,845 

53,386 

36,711 
2,723 

'77276 
t50,987 

Kingston — 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

76,891 
374,685 

Port  Col  borne  

769,591 

S,920 

Prescott  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. .  . 
West  St.  John,  N.B  

1,5190,425 
1,037,892 
462,408 
3,5' »9 
9,236 

2or>;%9 

39,879 
10,423 

22,473 
11,787 

16^621 

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  public  ele\  ators  

5,067,656 

762,432 

73,694 

/  +50.987 
t  32,817 

/  t50.987 
I  454,608 

19,955,018 

3,624,511 

655,234 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  "Week  ended 
October  29,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

W"}ipnt-  

Wn   1  FTarH 

Bushels. 

82,013 
4,632,429 
2,285,006 
1,183,662 
956,478 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

202,764 
2,856,736 
944,829 
265,968 
4,072 

Bushels. 

284,777 
7,535,667 
3,249,587 
2,453,453 
962,758 
729 
2,578 
5,465,469 

No.  2  „  

No.  3  

No.  4  Wheat    

No  5 

46,502 
19,752 
3,823 
2,208 
729 
2,578 
34,260 

No  6 

"'  793',  287' 

Other 

4,637,922 

Tn+iola  WVioof. 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

14,777,510 

IftQ  8^9 

«J,  UOi  ,000 

19,955,018 

34,583 
602,208 
343,624 

51,000 

34,583 
694,475 
398,384 
58,083 
32,655 
5,058 
2,041,273 

No.  2  ,  

Nu.3  ,  

18,186 
5,021 
4,762 

9  779 

74,081 
49,739 
2,321 

9Q  «83 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No  9 

1  49i  fift** 

15,260 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

2,456,078 

46,001 

762,432 

3,264,511 

1,329 
26,268 
7,804 

1,329 
246,554 
110,977 
11,196 
17,614 
267,534 

No.  3  C.W  

218,477 
99,942 
11,196 
17,644 

222,326 

1,809 
3,231 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed  

6,915 

38,293 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

569,585 

11,955 

73,694 

655,234 

312,751 
71,164 
12,806 

2,403 

23,897 

339,054 
71,164 
13,404 
37 
30,949 

No.  3  C.W  

598 
37 

22,029 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

418,753 

3,038 

32,817 
50,987 

454,608 
50,987 

18,221,926 

170,846 

5,987,586 

24,380,358 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  'Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Jhambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1166.  Paper,  news. — A  firm  of  paper  merchants  in  Cape  Town  who  have  for  years 
held  continental  news  print  agencies,  are  prepared  to  handle  a  Canadian  agency  for 
South  Africa  and  requests  correspondence  from  manufacturers  who  are  able  to  guar- 
antee regular  supply. 

1167.  Pails  and  drums. — A  Cape  Town  firm  makes  inquiries  regarding  supply  of 
wirebound  pails  or  drums  suitable  for  repacking.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Tiade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1168.  Insecticides  and  fungicides. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  who  make  a  specialty 
of  these  lines  and  are  organized  for  the  sale  of  same  in  large  quantities,  having  adver- 
tised extensively,  requests  immediate  and  complete  information  on  these  lines  and  on 
spraying  machinery  of  all  kinds.  Further  information  will  be  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1160.  Apples. — A  firm  of  fruit  brokers  in  Glasgow  handling  to  date  American 
apples  only,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  British  Columbia  shippers,  as  well  as 
shippers  of  apples  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario. 

1170.  Boiler  tubes. — A  British  railway  company  is  prepared  to  consider  quotations 
on  steel  locomotive  boiler  tubes  delivered  Derby. 

1171.  Nails. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  quotations,  delivered  Calcutta,  on 
British  or  American  bright  dowell  nails  in  wooden  kegs  of  1  cwt.  each;  15  cwts.  1£- 
inch  by  13  B.W.G.  and  15  cwts.  lf-inch  by  13  B.W.G.    State  earliest  delivery. 

1172.  Tools,  woodenware,  wire  nails. — A  Birmingham  firm  La  open  to  purchase  the 
following:  Mechanics'  hand  tools,  picks,  hammers  and  hatchets,  wooden  handles  for 
brooms,  washboards  and  skewers,  also  large  quantities  of  wire  nails.  Prices  should 
include  delivery  Birmingham. 

1173.  Sweaters. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  obtain  quotation-  Prom  <  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  sweaters  (not  sweater  coats)  who  can  fill  large  orders  for  shipment  to 
South  Africa.    They  are  open  to  place  an  order  with  Canadian  manufacturers  for  12- 
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pound  weight  sweaters  in  maroon,  green,  blue  or  grey,  of  cotton  and  wool  mixture,  the 
price  suggested  being  about  $7  per  dozen  f.o.b.  St.  John  or  New  York,  upon  which 
basis  quotations  are  desired.  The  quantity  usually  varies  from  500  to  3,000  dozen  at 
a  time. 

1174.  Sieve  rims. — A  London  manufacturer  seeks  supplies  of  beech  binder  sieve 
rims  and  invites  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  dimensions  are  as 
follows:  Thickness  t\  inch,  depth  3£  inches,  and  lengths  3  feet  3  inches,  3  feet  6 
inches,  and  3  feet  9  inches.  Prices  should  be  about  Is.  3d.,  Is.  9d.,  and  2s.  Id.  per 
dozen,  respectively,  c.i.f.  London.  The  rims  must  be  already  bent,  and  are  usually 
packed  in  half-dozens.   A  trial  order  would  be  given  for  40  gross  assorted  sizes. 

1175.  Bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  and  also  galvanized  wire. — A  London  trading  company 
engaged  in  export  trade,  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bolts, 
nuts,  screws,  etc.,  and  also  of  galvanized  wire  of  which  they  see  supplies. 

117G.  Aluminium  powder. — A  large  firm  of  paint  manufacturers  at  Liverpool 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  immediately  with  exporters  of  aluminium  powder. 

1177.  Wheat  and  flour. — An  apparently  well-established  firm  in  Milan  desires  an 
exclusive  agency  for  wheat  and  wishes  to  enter  into  communication  with  a  Canadian 
firm  prepared  to  ship  to  Italy  and  willing  to  quote  c.i.f.  prices  Italian  West  Coast  port, 
payment  against  presentation  of  documents  at  a  bank  in  Italy.  They  also  state  they 
could  handle  high  quality  flours  and  require  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  Italian  port. 

1178.  Wire. — A  British  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  a  five-ton  lot  of 
galvanized  strip.  Material  should  be  capable  of  being  bent  at  right  angles  and  opened 
out  straight  without  cracking.  Sample  can  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1179.  Wire  nails. — A  British  firm  inquires  for  quotations  c.i.f.  Calcutta  for 
British  or  American  bright  dowell  nails  in  wooden  kegs  of  1  cwt.  net.  15  cwts.  1^-inch 
by  13  B.W.G.;  15  cwts.  lf-inch  by  13  B.W.G.  Cheapest  quality  available.  State 
earliest  delivery. 

1180.  Tools,  woodenware,  ironmongery. — A  British  firm  is  open  to  purchase 
mechanics'  hand  tools  ;  wooden  handles  of  all  kinds,  dowels  and  washboards,  and  desires 
to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  twine,  nuts  and  bolts,  screws  and  wire  nails. 

1181.  Trade  with  France  and  Belgium. — A  Belgian  gentleman  wishes  to  obtain 
the  agency  for  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  the  following  articles :  Flour  and  wheat, 
ores,  mica,  asbestos,  canned  fish  (salmon,  etc.),  wooden  heels  for  shoes,  matches,  splints; 
wood-wool,  wood-pulp,  timber,  roofing  felt,  printing  paper  for  newspaper,  wrapping 
paper.    For  further  information  see  page  1148. 
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Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countrdzs. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of   Trade    Commissioner?    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importer*. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt : 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


India : 

Calcutta:    Director-General    of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence.  Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General.  Uruguay: 

Milan,  British  Consul.  Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address.  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckand.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,   Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26.  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar   Tripp,   Port   of   Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas*. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.    Cable  Address.  Sontum*. 


E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durban, 
NataL 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 


W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  November  15,  1915.  No.  616. 


MANUFACTURERS'  CATALOGUES. 

The  Department  is  frequently  in  receipt  of  inquiries  as  to  whether  certain 
goods  are  manufactured  in  Canada  and  if  so  by  whom.  In  this  connection  the 
catalogues  of  manufacturers  are  found  of  value  enabling  the  inquirers  to  be  directed 
to  the  proper  sources  of  supply.  Manufacturers  are  therefore  requested  to  forward 
their  catalogues  together  with  discount  sheets  and  price  lists  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  will  be  indexed  and  filed  for  purposes 
of  reference.  Trade  Commissioners  also  find  these  catalogues  of  value  in  connection 
with  their  work  and  manufacturers  should  make  a  point  of  keeping  the  various 
officers  of  the  Canadian  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  supplied  with  their  latest 
catalogues. 


HOLLAND. 

Keport  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.) 

Cape  Town,  October  2,  1915. 

TIMBER  TRADE  OF  HOLLAND. 

Dutch  houses  are  built  on  piles  50-60  feet  long,  and  6-8  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
large  end.  The  piles  are  white  and  red  fir  imported  from  the  State  forests  of  Ger- 
many and  sold  cheaply.  The  cost  of  building  foundations  for  houses  is  so  great  that 
every  possible  saving  is  made  in  the  remainder  of  the  construction,  with  the  result 
that  the  building  operations  of  Holland  only  offer  a  good  market  for  cheap  woods  used 
in  general  construction. 

The  only  wood  in  a  Holland  house  except  the  piling,  is  in  the  window  and  door 
frames,  doors,  joists,  studding,  rafters  and  battens,  which  carry  the  tile  roofs  and 
flooring. 

WHITEWOOD. 

The  window  and  door  framing,  joists,  studding,  rafters  and  battens  are  in  nearly 
all  cases  made  of  Swedish,  Russian  or  German  whitewood.  Whitewood  is  preferred 
to  redwood  in  Holland,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  England.  Whitewood  for 
these  purposes  is  in  normal  times  sold  at  Dutch  ports,  in  all  the  common  dimensions 
and  common  grades,  sufficient  for  over  90  per  cent  of  Dutch  buildings,  for  £9  to  Ell 
per  standard,  or  $22.50  to  $27.50  per  thousand  feel.  Whitewood  planks.  2  to  :\  inches 
thick,  6  inches  and  up  in  width,  and  of  a  grade  suitable  for  strong  construction,  are- 
imported  from  Germany  at  a  cost  of  60  shillings  per  lead  or  $24  per  thousand 
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PITCH-PINE  JOISTS. 

Where  the  building  is  large  and  a  span  of  over  30  feet  is  required,  pitch-pine 
joists  are  used.  These  are  in  all  cases  sawn  from  the  imported  logs  carried  in  stock 
by  all  Dutch  timber  importers.  The  ability  of  Douglas  fir  to  compete  in  supplying 
joists  will  depend  upon  the  feasibility  of  exporting  Douglas  fir  logs  at  prices  to  com- 
pete with  pitch-pine  logs  and  will  be  referred  to  later.  Practically  no  pitch-pine  or 
Douglas  fir  is  imported  into  Holland  for  general  building  purposes  except  in  log 
form. 

FLOORING. 

Flooring  throughout  Holland  is  European  whitewood  (white  spruce).  The  com- 
mon dimensions  are  random  lengths,  thickness  1,  li  and  1|  inches,  chiefly  1  inch,  and 
widths  4  to  7  inches. 

This  flooring  is  dressed,  but  usually  not  matched  and  the  quality  is  poor,  any 
number  of  knots  being  admissable  so  long  as  it  is  sound.  In  the  medium  class  houses, 
the  flooring  is  covered  with  oilcloth  or  carpet.  In  more  expensive  private  houses  and 
hotels,  hardwoods  are  used.  Many  tropical  woods,  e.g.  teak,  various  mahoganies  and 
excellent  hardwoods  for  flooring,  from  the  Dutch  colonies,  are  cheap  in  Holland,  sell- 
ing for  about  2|  and  4  shillings  per  cubic  foot,  or  $50  to  $80  per  thousand,  on  a 
measurement  that  allows  a  very  liberal  overrun,  estimated  to  be  at  least  25  per  cent. 
Pitch-pine  flooring  is  used  occasionally  in  public  buildings,  halls  and  schools,  but  while 
it  does  not  become  more  popular,  a  regular  demand  is  maintained.  It  is  imported  in 
1,  11,  and  l-|-inch  thickness,  width  4  to  6  inches,  flat  grain,  either  square-edged  or 
matched. 

The  whitewood  flooring  in  general  use,  sells  at  from  $27.50  to  $35  per  thousand, 
depending  upon  the  grade.  The  pitch-pine  flooring  used  sells  at  from  $45  per  thousand. 
The  use  of  pitch-pine  flooring  is  not  increasing,  chiefly  because  pitch-pine  prices  have 
advanced  in  recent  years.  The  only  market  for  Douglas  fir  flooring  will  be  in  the 
grade  of  houses  where  pitch-pine  is  now  used  and  it  will  only  be  accepted  in  competi- 
tion with  pitch-pine  if  offered  at  a  lower  price,  until  it  has  secured  a  hold  on  the 
market.  The  fact  that  Douglas  fir  may  be  purchased  edge-grained  will  encourage  its 
use. 

INTERIOR  FINISH. 

The  common  interior  finish  in  Holland,  in  private  residences  and  offices  of  all 
classes,  excepting  the  most  expensive,  is  spruce  painted.  In  the  expensive  residences 
and  offices,  tropical  hardwoods  are  used.  Pitch-pine  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in 
schools,  public  buildings  and  churches.  The  pitch-pine  used  consists  of  the  better  grades 
sawn  in  the  local  mills  from  imported  logs.  It  is  valued  in  the  wholesale  trade  at  $35 
to  $40  per  thousand  board  feet  for  clear  panels,  i  to  1  inch  thick,  12  inches  wide  and 
four  feet  long. 

Undoubtedly,  merchants  handling  Douglas  fir  clears  would  be  able  to  maintain  a 
small  but  constant  sale,  particularly  after  the  builders  learned  how  to  stain  and  polish 
the  wood,  something  which  they  do  not  understand  at  present. 

DOORS. 

Canadian  doors  have  but  a  poor  outlook  for  increased  sale  in  Holland.  The  com- 
mon door  is  the  cheap  Swedish  article,  made  of  box  lumber  and  selling  for  $1  to  $1.50 
each,  delivered.  Where  better  doors  are  required,  they  are  made  to  order  to  agree  in 
design  and  material,  with  the  furnishings  of  the  buildings. 

TIMBER  FOR  CANAL  AND  HARBOUR  WORKS. 

Large  quantities  of  timber  are  used  each  year  in  Holland  to  maintain  the  embank- 
ments, bridges,  piling  and  locks  of  the  2,000  miles  of  canals,  and  for  similar  purposes 
in  the  extensive  harbours.    Two  woods  are  used  exclusively,  hewn  oak  grown  in  the 
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Dutch  and  German  State  forests,  and  hewn  pitch-pine  from  the  Southern  States.  The 
common  size  of  pile  is  65  feet  long,  16  inches  square  at  the  butt  and  10  inches  square 
at  the  top.  The  usual  price  is  120  shillings  a  load  for  oak  and  80  shillings  a  load  for 
pitch-pine,  equivalent  to  60  cents  a  cubic  foot  (actual  measurement)  for  oak  and  40 
cents  a  cubic  foot  for  pitch-pine.  The  Dutch  insist  on  having  hewn  timber  and  seem 
to  believe  that  Douglas  fir  would  be  too  soft  for  this  purpose.  All  timber  is  creosoted 
before  it  is  used.    Sound  knots  and  wane  are  admissable. 

The  price  of  pitch-pine  is  constantly  increasing.  Such  inroads  are  being  made  on 
the  oak  forests  of  Europe  for  bridges  and  other  purposes  of  war,  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
greatly  increase  in  price.  Douglas  fir  which  was  found  in  Belfast  to  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  pitch-pine  for  piling,  will  soon  be  accepted  in  Holland.  If  Douglas  fir  ship- 
pers can  in  normal  times  deliver  piling  in  competition  with  the  pitch-pine  prices  quoted 
they  may  expect  to  develop  a  permanent  market.    All  piling  now  used  is  hewn. 

DECKING. 

Although  Douglas  fir  decking  has  been  for  years  extensively  used  in  the  neighbour- 
ing German  shipyards,  it  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  Dutch  shipbuilders.  It  may  be 
regarded,  however,  as  certain  that  the  qualities  which  led  to  its  use  for  decking  in  Ger- 
many will  very  soon  lead  to  its  adoption  in  Holland.  Pitch-pine  decking,  flat  grain, 
3£-inch  by  5-inch  sells  in  Holland  for  120  shillings  a  load  or  $48  per  thousand. 

PITCH-PINE  USED  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE. 

Quantities  of  the  pitch-pine  imported  have  been  used  for  cheap  household  furniture, 
school,  church  and  public  building  furniture  and  fittings,  in  cheap  manufactures,  and 
street  car  and  railway  car  construction.  The  greater  part  of  the  lumber  so  used  was 
sawn  in  Holland  from  imported  logs.  A  portion  was  kiln-dried  saps  imported  at  about 
$30  per  thousand. 

The  use  of  pitch-pine  or  any  other  wood  for  manufacturing  purposes  or  such  uses 
as  rough  furniture,  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  sound  beech  from  the  German  forests 
sells  for  Vh  shillings  a  cubic  foot  or  $22.86  per  thousand  feet.  This  beech  is  used 
extensively  in  Holland  for  barrels,  shoes,  household  utensils,  furniture  and  for  manu- 
factured articles. 

PITCH-PINE  LOGS  IMPORTED. 

The  pitch-pine  logs  imported  are  sawn  square  and  are  purchased  by  cubic  measure- 
ment. The  shipments  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  consisting  of  logs  6  to  9  inches 
square  and  those  consisting  of  logs  10  inches  square  and  up.  The  average  shipment  of 
the  latter  class  averages  30  to  32  cubic  feet  per  log  and  sells  c.i.f.  for  75  shillings  per 
load  of  50  cubic  feet,  or  about  36  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  logs  in  the  first  mentioned 
class  sell  for  50  to  60  shillings  a  load  or  24  to  29  cents  per  cubic  foot.  If  an  importer 
desires  larger  logs,  he  pays  a  higher  price.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
imported  logs  are  30  to  32  cubic  foot  average. 

The  pitch-pine  logs  imported  include  long  leaf,  short  leaf  and  other  varieties. 
They  vary  very  much  as  to  grade,  containing  many  knots  and  other  defects.  These 
logs  are  re-sawn  by  the  local  mills  to  order  for  the  timber  users  of  the  country.  The 
logs  are  carefully  sorted  and  the  product  carefully  graded.  The  handling  of  pitch-pine 
in  this  manner  is  familiar  to  the  whole  timber  trade.  It  is  further  facilitated  by  the 
existence  of  a  regular  service  of  liners  between  the  Dutch  ports  and  pitch-pine  ports, 
which  make  it  possible  for  Dutch  timber  merchants  to  import  pitch-pine  logs  in  com- 
paratively small  parcels  and  secure  a  prompt  delivery. 

DOUGLAS  FIR  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  Dutch  merchants  have  been  buying  Douglas  fir  for  years.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  liner  service  between  the  North  Pacific  const  and  Holland,  they  have 
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nearly  always  been  forced  to  accept  large  shipments,  some  of  which  have  come  around 
the  Horn  in  sailing  vessels  and  have  not  arrived  in  good  condition.  The  average 
Dutch  im  o:tor  is  therefore  still  slightly  prejudiced  against  Douglas  fir.  He  considers 
that  it  is  not  as  strong  nor  as  durable  as  pitch-pine,  and  that  more  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  attend  its  purchase. 

Owing  in  part  to  this  prejudice  against  Douglas  fir  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
pitch-pine,  thoroughly  well-known,  may  be  bought  as  cheaply,  the  use  of  Douglas  fir 
in  Hoi' and  is  as  yet  restricted  to  few  uses,  such  as  large  timbers,  cribbing  or  framing 
in  temporary  structures  and  joists.  When  the  price  of  Douglas  fir  drops  below  that  of 
pitch-pine,  as  it  must  within  a  short  time  after  the  re-establishing  of  normal  freight 
rates,  a  much  wider  range  of  uses  will  be  developed  for  the  timber.  The  present 
importation  of  pitch-pine  into  Holland  is  estimated  at  12,000,000  feet  board  measure 
per  year. 

The  Panama  canal,  even  without  a  liner  service,  will  do  much  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion, both  by  shortening  the  time  of  transport  and  by  reducing  the  freight  rates. 

When  Douglas  fir  shippers  can  compete  successfully  in  price  with  pitch-pine  logs 
averaging  30  cubic  feet  each,  they  will  be  able  to  start  an  important  trade,  which  will 
also  assist,  them  in  marketing  clears  and  merchantable  boards  and  planks.  There  will 
be  no  prospect  of  selling  any  grades  lower  than  export  merchantable. 

Much  of  the  pitch-pine  log  trade  to  Holland  is  done  in  the  form  of  deckloads  in 
the  wint?r  time  on  vessels  loaded  below  decks  for  British  ports.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions in  Holland  as  to  winter  deck  loads  as  there  are  in  England. 

RAILWAY  SLEEPERS. 

The  supply  of  railway  sleepers  to  Holland  is  an  important  business.  There  are 
2,320  miles  of  railway  for  which  400,000  sleepers  annually  have  been  purchased  in 
recent  years. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  when  the  usual  supply  of  oak,  Scotch  pine,  beech  and 
larch  failed  this  year,  several  hundred  thousand  pitch-pine  sleepers  were  imported.  A 
sleeper  to  sell  in  Holland  in  normal  times  must  give  twenty  years'  service  when  treated 
with  a  ten-pound  per  cubic  foot  charge  of  creosote.  The  railways  buy  their  sleepers 
uncreosoted  at  80  cents  to  $1  each  for  pine  and  larch,  $1.20  to  $1.40  each  for  oak  and 
Deech,  6.10  inch  by  10.23  inch  by  8.53  feet  to  8.86  feet,  allowing  up  to  2.16  inch  wane 
^n  each  of  the  upper  corners  of  the  sleeper.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  Dutch  rail- 
roads have  purchased  large  quantities  of  pitch-pine  sleepers  at  about  $1.60  each  c.i.f. 

SELLING  THROUGH  DUTCH  AGENTS. 

The  only  way  to  sell  to  a  Dutch  railroad  is  through  an  agent  in  Holland,  who 
will  see  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  many  minor  but  essen- 
tial requirements.  This  same  principle  applies  to  all  timber  business  in  Holland.  The 
best  way  to  reach  this  market  is  through  an  established  agent  or  brokerage  house.  The 
greater  part  of  the  pitch-pine  importations  are  sold  to  the  Dutch  purchasers  by  English 
firms  acting  through  Dutch  sub-agents  located  in  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam.  This 
arrangement  does  not  mean  an  extra  expense  to  the  shipper,  as  the  whole  business  is 
handled  for  the  four  per  cent  commission  and  del  credere  common  in  the  English 
market  and  on  the  same  terms,  including  the  essential  one,  that  the  Dutch  purchaser 
will  not  buy  unreservedly  on  Pacific  Inspection  Bureau  certificate,  but  insists  upon 
the  right  to  arbitrate  after  goods  are  received. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DUTCH  MARKET. 

The  Dutch  market  is  one  that  will  steadily  grow  in  importance,  not  only  because 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  7,000,000  prosperous  people  in  Holland,  but  because  a  great 
part  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Belgian  and  neighbouring  war  zones  will  be  handled 
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through  Holland.  It  is  an  important  point,  too,  that  Holland  will  take  deckloads  in 
the  winter  time.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  for  any  shipper  or  group  of  shippers  in 
Western  Canada,  when  making  arrangements  with  selling  representatives  in  England, 
to  go  farther  and  insure  at  the  same  time  that  a  suitable  sub-agent  will  be  appointed 
for  Holland. 

The  prices  given  in  this  report  refer,  without  exception,  to  the  c.i.f.  prices  ruling 
before  the  war. 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Eeport  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  October  5,  1915. 

THE  PULP  MARKET. 

The  Norwegian  trade  paper  Tidsshrift  for  Papirindustri  writes  in  their  September 
15  edition: — 

CHEMICAL  WOOD-PULP. 

The  value  of  all  kinds  of  chemical  wood-pulp  continues  to  rise  owing  to  a  steady 
demand  from  all  markets,  except  from  the  United  States,  which  still  continues  dull. 
So  many  "  feelers/'  however,  are  now  being  sent  out  from  America,  that  pulp-makers 
may  expect  that  a  sudden  demand  will  crop  up  any  moment. 

The  Baltic  mills  are  exceedingly  well  sold  and  are  firm  in  their  quotations  for 
this  as  well  as  next  year.  In  fact  Baltic  makers  quote  practically  the  same  prices  as 
Norwegian  makers  on  f.o.b.  basis.    The  value  of  chemical  pulp  is  as  follows: — 

Bleached  sulphite   $66  67  to  $80  00 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite   50  67       53  33 

Strong  sulphite   45  33       48  00 

Kraft  pulp  sulphite   4400  4667 

These  prices  are  all  net  cash  f.o.b.  South  Norway  in  pulp-wrappers. 


MECHANICAL  PULP. 

Dry  mechanical  pulp  is  firm  at  $25.33-$26.67.  Moist  is  more  slack  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Baltic  mills  are  making  attempts  to  get  stocks  out  before  navigation  closes. 

The  freight  question  hampers  seriously  the  sales  of  such  a  cheap  product  as 
mechanical  pulp.  No  price  is  fixed  as  it  is  chiefly  dependent  on  chartering  oppor- 
tunities. The  stocks  in  Norway  however  are  small,  and  prices  will  not  probably 
decline. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  PAPER  MARKET. 

All  of  the  countries  at  war  are  complaining  of  a  shortage  of  paper,  especially  news 
and  the  finer  grades  of  printing  paper.  Factories  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  both 
workingmen  and  raw  materials.  The  Norwegian  and  Swedish  paper-mills  are 
overrun  with  orders  from  England  and  France  and  the  prices  are  now  ranging 
from  $56  to  $00  per  metric  ton.  France  has  recently  tried  to  place  orders  for  20,000 
tons  of  paper  in  Norway,  but  the  mills  can  execute  no  further  orders  until  Late  in  next 
year.  Several  considerable  contracts  have  however  been  already  closed  with  l lie  largest 
French  dailies  for  news,  an  entirely  recent  business  for  the  Norwegian  paper-mills. 
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A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

A  Norwegian  engineer,  Mr.  Thorlief  Thune,  has  recently  according  to  Tidsshrift 
for  Papirindustri,  invented  a  method  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  paper,  and  the 
resulting  products  are  already  being  sold  e.g.,  wrapping-cord,  clothes  lines,  driving- 
reins,  etc.  Further  a  kind  of  paper-yarn  is  being  made  for  the  making  of  sacks,  used 
by  a  Norwegian  wood-flour-mill. 

This  paper  yarn  can  also  be  used  for  the  weaving  of  floor-rugs,  both  strong  and 
good  looking. 

The  prices  of  articles  made  from  this  material  are  expected  to  be  considerably 
cheaper  than  those  made  from  other  materials  previously  in  use. 

Driving  reins  undergo  both  a  special  finish  and  polishing,  so  that  they  appear 
smooth  and  glossy  outside.  They  do  not  absorb  moisture,  and  are  therefore  very 
durable.  The  inventor  originally  had  his  machinery  installed  in  hired  rooms,  but  the 
demand  has  been  so  large  that  it  is  intended  to  engage  a  special  factory. 

FISHERY  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  ICELAND. 

Both  catch  and  prices  are  more  than  double  those  of  last  year. 

The  Norwegian  herring  fishery  off  the  coasts  of  Iceland  is  closed  for  this  year,  and 
the  catching  boats  have  returned  home  with  an  exceptionally  rich  catch.  Not  only  is  the 
catch  itself  more  than  twice  as  large  as  last  year,  but  the  prices  are  also  over  twice  as 
high.  The  total  catch  this  year  has  been  208,000  barrels,  against  84,000  last  year, 
114,000  in  1913,  54,000  in  1912  and  31,000  in  1911.  Some  of  the  catching  steamers 
have  realized  a  gross  earning  of  from  $10,000  to  $13,000,  which  even  with  the  present 
large  expenses  gives  a  good  net  profit.  Some  of  the  steamers,  fishing  too  close  to  the 
shores  have  been  fined  considerable  amounts. 


A  NEW  DANISH  INVENTION. 

A  Danish  engineer,  Mr.  K.  V.  Nielson,  has  recently  invented  a  new  safety  explo- 
sive stuff  "  Aerolit,"  in  which  large  expectations  are  placed. 

The  invention  has  been  taken  up  by  a  stock  company,  now  building  a  factory  at 
Jyderup,  Denmark,  where  it  is  expected  to  manufacture  about  one  million  pounds  per 
year.  The  Danish  army  has  already  secured  large  quantities  of  the  explosive.  As 
large  orders  have  also  come  in  from  neutral  countries  it  is  expected  quite  an  industry 
will  be  developed  in  Denmark. 

The  explosive  power  of  "  Aerolit "  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  dynamite,  but 
the  production  expenses  are  much  lower.  Neither  its  manufacture  nor  handling  is 
dangerous,  as  it  only  explodes  when  ignited  by  a  specially  prepared  priming  cartridge. 
The  safety  of  the  explosive  was  thoroughly  proven  a  short  while  ago,  when  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  factory,  and  reached  the  stock  of  explosive  material  which  did  not  ignite. 
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CHINA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Boss.) 

Shanghai,  October  7,  1915. 

THE  TIMBER  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  position  of  the  timber  trade  in  China,  which 
remains  entirely  unaffected  by  the  presence  of  any  Canadian  lumber.  The  extent  and 
importance  of  the  Chinese  market  for  soft  wood  timber  has  been  referred  to  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  but  the  returns  of  the  total  amount  imported  in  1914 
being  now  published,  this  report  records  the  latest  figures  available,  and  presents  any 
new  facts  in  respect  to  the  timber  trade,  which  have  recently  come  to  hand. 

ABSENCE  OF   CLASSIFICATION   IN   TRADE  RETURNS. 

In  preparing  a  report  upon  the  trade  of  China  in  any  commodity  one  is  confronted 
with  difficulties  from  the  meagre  trade  returns,  furnished  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  in  no  article  (unless  it  may  be  machinery)  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  case 
of  timber,  which  is  all  classed  under  two  headings,  "  hardwood  "  and  "  softwood."  It 
is  therefore  not  possible  to  give  figures  for  any  special  kind  of  wood,  as  railway 
sleepers,  planks,  boards  and  box  shooks  are  indistinguishable  in  the  trade  returns. 

SOFTWOOD  TIMBER  IMPORTATIONS. 

Total  importations  for  the  ten  years,  1905-14,  including  all  forms  of  softwood,  such 
as  planks  and  boards,  railway  sleepers  and  heavy  timbers  were  as  follows: — 


1905  sq.  ft.  90,635,262 

1906   '«  170,247,345 

1907   "  220,898,917 

1908   "  131,766,711 

1909   "  95,849,574 

1910   "  137,989,857 

1911   "  98,407,445 

1912   "  78,912,408 

1913   "  161,375,117 

1914   "  199,703,533 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  high  cost  of  freights,  the  amount  consumed  by  the  Chinese  market  last 
year  materially  increased  over  the  figures  for  1913,  and  were  the  largest  of  any  year 
of  the  past  ten  with  the  exception  of  those  for  1907. 


COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN. 


11)09. 

1010. 

1011. 

1012. 

1913. 

The  United  States  

Total  

sq.  ft. 

43,022. 043 
48;860,545 

1,071,70 \ 
50,926 

2,244,269 

sq.  ft. 
63,205,825 
65,246,247 

2,664,711 

None 

0. 703,071 

sq.  ft. 

W,974,66«l 
51,756,587 
1,082,16-1 

18,000 
570,030 

08,407,44*) 

sq.  ft. 

36.607.OS0 
38,204,002 

1,270,887 

5,  IOO 

2,784,040 

sq.  ft. 
70,720,370 

73, 77f. 

6,410,947 
Nom\ 
1, 158,059 

96,849,574 

137,089,857 

78,912,408 

101,375. 1!7 
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QUANTITIES  FURNISHED. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  quantities  furnished  by  the  respective  countries 
for  five  years,  being  a  correct  index  of  the  sources  of  supply  for  any  year. 

The  United  States  and  J apan  are  thus  seen  to  be  practically  supplying  the  timber 
requirements  of  China.  These  countries  having  furnished  95  per  cent  of  the  demand 
during  the  above  stated  period. 

DIRECT  IMPORTS. 

The  principal  ports  of  entry  for  direct  trade  in  foreign  timber,  all  of  which  received 
over  four  million  feet  are: — 

Ports  of  Entry. 


1913.  1914. 

Shanghai  .  ..  sq.ft.  75,316,620  99,934,188 

Tientsin                                                               "  25,740,196  46,301,674 

Hankow                                                            "  20,780,124  15,804,702 

Dairen                                                                 »  20,234,956  19,513,692 

Nanking                                                              "  5,446,957  5,136,113 

Tsingtao                                                           "  4,659,991  — 


imports  into  Tientsin  increased  by  over  40  per  cent  in  1914.  This  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  railway  ties  imported  for  the  use  of  North  China 
railways. 

The  figures  for  Dairen  (Dalny)  and  Nanking  remain  practically  the  same  as  for 
the  former  year,  while  the  demand  from  Hankow. decreased  by  25  per  cent.  The  port 
of  Tsingtao  being  closed  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  no  customs  returns  are  obtain- 
able for  1914.  The  imports  into  Shanghai  increased  over  30  per  cent  above  the  figures 
for  1913.  The  foregoing  figures  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  Chinese 
market  for  softwood,  and  demonstrate  the  activity  of  the  timber  trade  in  China  for 
the  last  few  years. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  OF  TIMBER. 

The  following  figures  show  Canadian  exports  of  timber  to  China.  In  only  one 
year  of  the  nine  for  which  figures  are  given  (1907)  has  the  amount  been  of  importance, 
and  in  that  year  the  percentage  of  the  Canadian  supply  compared  with  the  total 
imports  is  extremely  small. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Direct  imports  from  Canada  for  the  nine  years  1905-13  were  as  follows: — 


1905  sq.ft.  51,747 

1906    "  none. 

1907   "  3,392,162 

1908   "  1,710,873 

1909   "  50,926 

1910   "  none. 

1911   '*  18,000 

1912   "  5,400 

1913   "  none. 


QUALITY  OF  TIMBER  IMPORTED. 

As  stated  in  a  former  report  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  599)  timber  imported  into 
China  is  not  all  of  the  first  quality,  but  is  known  as  "  China  grade,"  consisting  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  marketable  timber  and  the  balance  of  No.  2.  The  term  "  China 
grade  "  is  well  known  to  shippers  in  the  United  States  and  also  presumably  by  those 
in  the  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  heavy  timber,  principally  from  Japan,  still  arrives  in 
the  form  of  billets,  or  logs  squared  in  the  rough  direct  from  the  forests.  These  are 
worked  up  into  building  material  by  native  workmen.  But  United  States  timber 
consists  almost  entirely  of  heavy  squared  beams,  planks  and  bridge  timber,  and  boards 
of  various  lengths,  breadths  and  thicknesses. 
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AVERAGE  INDENT. 

The  following  is  an  average  indent  for  a  shipment  of  2,500,000  square  feet  of 
Oregon  pine  to  China: — 

Dimensions. 


Thickness. 

Width. 

Length. 

Quantity. 

1 

X 

6  in 

16 

to 

32  feet. 

250,000  sq.  ft. 

1 

X 

12  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

50,000 

it 

X 

12  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

100,000 

2 

X 

8  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

100,000  " 

2 

X 

10  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

50,000 

2 

X 

12  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

100,000 

n 

X 

12  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

50.000 

3 

X 

6  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

50,000 

3 

X 

8  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

25,000 

3 

X 

10  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

50,000 

3 

X 

12  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

100,000 

4 

X 

6  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

25,000  " 

4 

X 

8  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

25,000  " 

4 

X 

10  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

25,000  " 

4 

X 

12  " 

16 

to 

32  " 

25,000  " 

2 

X 

10  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

50,000  " 

2 

X 

12  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

100,000  " 

21 
3 

X 

12  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

25,000  " 

X 

6  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

50,000  " 

3 

X 

8  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

25,000  " 

3 

X 

10  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

50,000  " 

3 

X 

12  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

100,000  " 

4 

X 

6  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

25,000  " 

4 

X 

8  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

25,000  " 

4 

X 

10  " 

33 

to 

40  '« 

25,000  " 

4 

X 

12  ** 

33 

to 

40  " 

25,000 

6 

X 

6  " 

24 

to 

32  *' 

50,000  " 

6 

X 

8  " 

24 

to 

32  " 

2'5,000 

6 

X 

10  " 

24 

to 

32  " 

25,000 

6 

X 

12  " 

24 

to 

32  " 

25,000 

8 

X 

8  " 

24 

to 

32  " 

25,000 

10 

X 

10  " 

24 

to 

32  " 

50,000  " 

12 

X 

12  " 

24 

to 

32  " 

200,000  " 

14 

X 

14  " 

30 

to 

40  " 

25,000 

16 

X 

16  " 

30 

to 

40  " 

25,000 

18 

X 

IS  " 

30 

to 

40  " 

25,000 

6 

X 

6  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

50,000 

6 

X 

8  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

25,000 

6 

X 

10  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

25,000 

6 

X 

12  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

25.000 

8 

X 

8  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

25,000 

10 

X 

10  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

'  50,000 

12 

X 

12  " 

33 

to 

40  " 

200,000 

14 

X 

14  " 

40 

to 

50  " 

50,000 

16 

X 

16  '* 

40 

to 

50  " 

25,000 

18 

X 

18  " 

40 

to 

50  " 

25,000 

GENERAL  OBSERT  vriONS. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  for  Canada's  small  participation  in  such  a  nearby  and 
direct  market  as  China  for  so  many  years,  several  possible  causes  present  themselves. 

1.  It  would  seem  that  the  timber  trade  of  the  Dominion  hag  not  been  well 
informed  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Chinese  market  for  lumber. 

2.  The  home  market  has  been  sufficient  to  consume  the  total  output,  and  an  export 
trade  was  not  desired  nor  cultivated. 

3.  The  lack  of  a  selling  organization  in  China  to  handle  Canadian  lumber. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  always  securing  cargo  space  on  transpacific  steamers. 

Of  these  four  deterring  factors  it  is  necessary  to  refer  particularly  to  tin1  two 
latter  in  order  that  a  clear  understanding  may  be  obtained  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  the 
Chinese  market. 
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IMPORT  TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  import  timber  trade  of  China  is  in  a  few  hands.  There  are  many  native 
dealers,  none  of  whom  are  direct  importers,  but  purchase  their  requirements  through 
foreign  firms  in  the  trade.    There  are  no  brokers  specially  engaged  in  selling  timber. 

DIRECT  IMPORTING  HOUSES. 

Of  the  four  foreign  firms  who  carry  on  all  the  direct  importing,  one  is  British, 
two  are  American,  and  one  Japanese.  One  of  the  American  firms  closely  associated 
with  German  interests  do  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  direct  trade.  Their  own  agents 
are  located  in  Portland  and  are  in  a  position  to  buy  direct  what  they  require.  They 
are  also  favourably  situated  as  regards  shipping.  The  other  American  firm  have 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco  and  operate  their  own  ships.  The  Japanese  firm  are 
not  only  merchants  but  large  shipowners,  who  are  strongly  entrenched  in  the  Chinese 
market. 

The  smallest  portion  of  the, trade  therefore  falls  to  the  British  firm  above  men- 
tioned. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  firms  are  not  only  importers  but  dealers,  both 
on  a  large  and  small  scale. 

Their  own  wharves  and  piling  yards  are  situated  at  Shanghai  and  Hankow,  while 
a  selling  organization  does  business  throughout  a  great  part  of  China.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  if  sales  are  not  made  to  this  small  group  of  foreign  firms  there  can  be 
no  direct  importation  unless  a  cargo  of  railway  sleepers  is  shipped  direct  to  some  of 
the  railway  companies.  Without  some  form  of  selling  organization  in  China  and 
facilities  for  handling  and  distributing  timber,  it  is  improbable  that  the  sale  of  Cana- 
dian lumber  will  greatly  increase  within  the  immediate  future. 

SHORTAGE  OF  TONNAGE. 

A  second  cause  no  doubt  greatly  retarding  the  export  of  Canadian  timber  to  China 
in  former  years,  has  been  the  difficulty  in  securing  cargo  space.  Canadian  Pacific  ports 
are  not  only  now  hampered  for  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  but  Vancouver  has  always 
been  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  San  Francisco  in  respect  to  tonnage  contracts  for 
foreign  ports.  Steamers  sailing  on  a  mail  schedule  direct  from  Vancouver  do  not  wish 
to  carry  timber  or  salted  fish  or  any  cargo  of  such  nature.  Their  ships  are  not  adapted 
to  this  class  of  freight  and  their  calls  at  ports  are  of  too  short  duration  to  enable  them 
to  discharge  large  consignments  of  timber  or  certain  other  commodities. 

JAPANESE  TIMBER. 

The  position  of  Japan  in  respect  to  the  timber  market  of  China  is  of  distinct 
advantage.  Close  proximity  and  consequent  low  freights  make  it  possible  for  Japan 
to  compete  successfully  in  price  against  Pacific  Coast  timber,  particularly  in  the  lower 
grades  of  wood. 

Japan  with  Korea  still  has  extensive  forest  areas,  particularly  in  the  Northern 
Islands  of  Hokkaido  and  Saghalain  and  active  timber  operations  are  carried  on  along 
the  Yalu  river  separating  Korea  from  Manchuria.  Although  the  quality  of  Japanese 
timber  does  not  compare  with  that  of  British  Columbia  there  is  a  large  demand  in 
this  market  for  cheap  qualities  of  wood.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  case  of 
railway  sleepers,  boxwood  and  timber  for  the  small  and  cheap  class  of  houses  prevalent 
in  China  and  Japan.  In  the  figures  for  timber  imports  therefore  Japan  is  usually 
first. 

At  present  tenders  are  being  asked  for  190,000  railway  sleepers  for  the  Hankow- 
Canton  railway,  the  specifications  calling  for  Japanese  sleepers. 
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WOODEN-BOX  TRADE. 

The  import  trade  of  China  in  wooden  boxes  and  box  shooks  is  largely  undeveloped. 
The  only  trade  of  this  kind  that  has  taken  place  is  in  a  special  tea  box,  a  photograph 
of  which  is  herewith  reproduced. 


Tea  Box. 


TEA  BOXES. 

The  above  tea  box  (a  sample  of  the  actual  box  in  shook  being  also  on  view  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa)  is  manufactured  under  a  special  name 
in  London.  It  is  made  of  three-ply  veneer,  each  ply  being  -j^-inch  thick.  The  sides 
have  a  total  thickness  of  only  iVinch.  The  photograph  will  show  the  method  of  secur- 
ing the  angles.    This  is  accomplished  by  using  a  fluted  metal  angle  of  thick  tin. 

This  box  has  recently  been  introduced  into  China  but  is  only  used  at  Hankow  in 
the  packing  of  tea  destined  for  Russia.  Until  its  introduction  tea  boxes  had  been 
entirely  constructed  of  native-grown  wood.  Tea  is  always  packed  at  the  place  where 
it  is  picked  and  prepared,  each  district  sending  its  quota  already  packed  to  the  larger 
markets.  The  boxes  are  supplied  by  native  box-makers  in  the  -different  localities,  and 
hence  it  is  only  at  points  where  repacking  occurs  that  these  imported  boxes  will  prob- 
ably come  into  use.  It  is  estimated  that  about  30,000  of  these  special  boxes  would  be 
required  to  supply  the  demand  at  Hankow  this  season. 

SIZE  OF  BOX  IN  DEMAND. 

Not  only  do  manufacturers  furnish  the  wood  for  the  boxes  but  the  appliances  for 
setting  them  up  (e.g.,  the  metal  corners,  rivets,  staples  and  nails  and  the  thin  lead 
sheathing  and  parchment  paper  with  which  the  boxes  are  lined),  are  also  supplied. 

The  following  are  the  sizes  of  the  boxes  in  demand : — 

22  x  22  x  24  inches  19  x  19  x  22  inches. 

21  x  21  x  24    "  19  x  19  x  19  " 

20  x  20  x  24    "  16  x  1G  x  20  " 

The  sketch  reproduced  above  is  a  box  20  by  20  by  24  inches.  It  will  hold  from 
135  pounds  to  160  pounds  of  tea  and  its  tare  weight  is  19  pounds. 

OPENING  FOR  CANADA. 

It  would  appear  that  this  box  should  warrant  special  investigation  by  manufac- 
facturers  in  Canada.    Although  the  -demand  in  China  is  not  at  present  very  great,  it 
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will  doubtless  increase.  This  is  indicated  from  the  already  large  sale  which  the  box 
receives  farther  south,  where  it  is  much  better  known.  The  Ceylon  and  India  tea 
trade  annually  requires  large  quantities.  Those  countries  are  not  so  favourably 
situated  for  the  obtaining  of  suitable  wood  as  is  China  which  has  ample  Japanese 
lumber  to  draw  upon.  In  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  in  Ceylon  many  thous- 
ands of  these  boxes  are  required  for  shipping  rubber. 

The  name  of  this  special  kind  of  box  may  be  obtained  from  the  Trade  and  Com- 
merce Department,  Ottawa.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  at  least  one  other 
manufacturer  of  a  similar  box  in  England. 

As  before  stated,  the  manufacture  of  this  article  should  bear  investigation  by 
interested  parties,  for  if  a  company  in  London  can  profitably  conduct  a  business  of  this 
kind  using  imported  wood,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  clearly  in  a  better  position. 
A  visit  to  the  Straits,  Java,  Ceylon  and  India  to  investigate  this  question  would  prob- 
ably compensate  any  outlay  entailed. 


OTHER  FORMS  OF  BOXES. 

While  the  box  described  above  is  the  only  kind  at  present  being  imported,  there 
are  several  other  forms  of  boxes  manufactured  locally  from  Japanese  wood.  One  fac- 
tory confines  its  operations  almost  entirely  to  this  manufacture  and  are  doing  an  exten- 
sive business.    The  following  are  the  sizes  and  kinds  of  boxes  employed: — 


CIGARETTE  BOXES. 

Length.  Width.  Height.  Thickness  of  Wood. 

45  inches.  32  inches.  19  inches.  f-inch  for  both  sides  and  ends. 


This  is  a  large-sized  case  used  for  shipping  cigarettes  already  packed  in  cartons 
and  cardboard  boxes.    Many  thousands  of  these  boxes  are  annually  required. 

egg  boxes. 
The  sizes  at  present  in  use  are : — 

(A)  Length.  Width.  Height.  Sides. 

Top  and  Bottom  are  made  of  g-inch 
6  feet.  21  inches.  10  inches.  unplaned  wood  and  ends 

of  1-inch  lumber. 


These  boxes  are  put  together,  leaving  two  spaces  1  inch  wide  on  top  and  bottom 
and  one  space  on  the  sides  to  admit  of  cold  penetration  in  the  cooling  room  of  the  ship. 
They  are  made  with  a  double  partition  across  the  middle  of  the  box  so  that  it  may  be 
sawn  into  two  half -boxes  without  disturbing  the  contents. 

The  demand  for  this  style  of  box  is  not  constant  but  a  fair  number  are  required. 

(B)  Other  sizes  of  egg  boxes  are: — 

Length.        .        Width.  Height.  Thickness  of  Wood. 

24-inch.  x  11-inch.  x  13-inch.  x  |-inch.  ends  1-inch. 
26-inch.        x       12-inch.        x       13J-inch.      x        |-inch.  ends  1-inch. 


CANDLE  BOXES. 

Thickness  Thickness 

Length.                Width.                  Height.              of  Sides.  of  Ends. 

(A)  12i-inch.             8|-inch.                7^-inch.                J-inch.  Q-inch. 

(B)  141     "               10      "                    6      "                    |-    "  I-  " 


SOAP  BOXES. 

Thickness  Thickness 

Length.                Width.                  Height.              of  Sides.  of  Ends. 

(A)  16-inch.             12-inch.                  7^-inch.                 ^-inch.  1-inch. 

(B)  16i    "               13      "                    8      "                    I-    "  |-  " 
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The  sizes  of  soap  boxes  a~e  given  in  order  to  show  the  kind  being  manufactured  in 
China.  The  only  foreign  manufacturers  of  soap  in  Shanghai  are  Germans,  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  soap-box  trade  at  present.  Although  the  Chinese  are 
large  manufacturers  of  both  soap  and  candles,  they  buy  old  packing  cases  and  use  the 
wood  which  they  cut  up  mostly  by  hand.  All  the  dimensions  given  are  outside  measure- 
ments. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  ONE  FIRM. 

In  closing  this  report  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  a 
letter  received  from  a  large  exporting  firm  in  one  of  the  outports.  This  letter  was 
received  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  class  of  boxes  which  they  employ. 

"  For  our  ordinary  packing  cases  we  use  Japanese  timber,  and  do  not  think  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  could  compete  on  price.  We  have  pleasure,  however,  in  giv- 
ing below  specification  for  the  box  of  which  we  use  the  largest  quantity.  If  any  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  cares  to  quote  for  such  delivered  Shanghai  we  will  be  pleased  to 
consider  his  offer,  and  should  it  be  a  competitive  one  supply  him  with  the  specification 
of  other  boxes  that  we  use." 

SPECIFICATION  OF  PACKING  CASE. 

Length.  Width.  Height. 

22  inches.  11  inches.  15|  inches. 

"  All  outside  measurements. 

"  Thickness  of  ends  1-inch  full  after  planing,  outsides  only. 

"  Thickness  of  sides,  tops  and  bottoms  |-inch  full. 

"  Finished  smooth  sawn  only. 

"  Sides  composed  of  2  pieces  7|  inches  wide. 

"  Ends  in  one  piece. 

"  Tops  and  bottoms  in  not  more  than  2  pieces." 

There  are  no  brokers  or  agents  engaged  in  the  import  box  trade  of  China.  Each 
shipper  in  the  different  lines  stated  is  concerned  with  his  own  requirements  only.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  the  leading  timber  importers  together  with  the  names  of  those 
in  the  market  for  tea  and  other  boxes  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  general  information  to  be  obtained  from  the  foregoing  report  is: — 

(1)  There  is  a  constant  demand  in  China  for  the  class  of  timber  which  Canada 
produces,  and  this  demand  is  likely  to  increase. 

(2)  A  better  understanding  of  the  Chinese  market  would  seem  to  be  necessary  by 
the  timber  trade  in  Canada. 

(3)  Some  selling  organization  is  required,  either  through  a  direct  agency  to  be 
established,  or  through  some  of  the  already  existing  timber  dealers,  as  it  seems  quite 
impossible  to  sell  timber  in  China  by  writing  letters  from  Canada. 

(4)  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  only  when  suppplies  are  difficult  to  obtain 
from  other  sources  that  merchants  in  China  turn  to  Canada  to  furnish  their  needs. 
This  happened  in  1907,  and  also  accounts  for  the  several  inquiries  recently  received 
for  Canadian  timber. 

THE  PRESENT  AN  OPPORTUNE  TIME. 

The  present  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  time  to  make  a  vigorous  atteaapt  to 
obtaiti  a  share  of  the  lum1  er  trade  in  the  Chinese  mark  (4.,  net  nnl  shortage  exists. 
Canada  also  should  benefit  by  the  British  sentiment  just  now  so  prominent  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

Other  factors  being  equal,  Canada  should  obtain  her  lair  proportion  of  the 
demand. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBER  EXHIBIT. 

The  interesting  and  complete  exhibit  of  British  Columbia  timber  sent  to  China 
some  months  ago  has  been  set  up  in  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Shanghai  and  has  created  much  favourable  comment.  This  exhibit,  which  admir- 
ably illustrates  the  excellence  of  Canadian  woods,  will  be  permanently  on  view  and 
should  materially  assist  in  making  Canadian  timber  better  known  in  China. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  V6  TEA  BOXES. 

In  further  reference  to  the  tea  box  illustrated  above,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is 
sold  under  a  specific  name  and  manufactured  under  a  patent.  This  is  a  matter  requir- 
ing investigation.  At  least  one  other  box  of  a  similar  kind  is  upon  the  market. 
In  an  interview  with  the  Shanghai  agents  of  several  large  rubber  plantations  in  Java, 
it  was  learned  that  a  large  number  of  such  boxes  are  annually  required  for  shipping  both 
rubber  and  tea.  From  another  source  information  has  come  to  hand  that  the  tea 
planters  in  India  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  wood  for  boxes  this  year. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson,) 

London,  October  22,  1915. 
the  trade  of  the  united  kingdom  by  countries. 

Volume  II  of  the  "  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  1914,"  which  has  just  been  issued,  supple- 
ments the  revised  statistics  of  trade,  classified  according  to  articles  and  indicating  coun- 
tries of  origin,  published  in  Volume  I,  by  statistics,  showing  the  volume  and  details  of 
trade  by  countries.  The  volume  also  includes  detailed  tables,  subdividing  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  various  countries,  according  to  the  four  classes  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade :  "  Food,  drink  and  tobacco,"  "  Raw  materials,"  "  Manufac- 
tured articles,"  and  "  Miscellaneous  " ;  and  further,  elaborate  statistics  of  the  imports 
and  exports  dealt  with  at  each  port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  tables  refer  to :  Transhipments  under  bond,  goods  in  transit,  and  other 
information  of  a  most  complete  description. 

It  is  only  practicable  in  a  report  like  this  to  reproduce  the  abstract  figures  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  principal  countries,  with 
which  object  the  following  table  has  been  compiled,  covering  the  information  for  the 
years  1913  and  1914. 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  this  is  supplemented  by  another  table  showing  trade  with 
che  United  Kingdom  for  the  same  years,  classified  according  to  the  subdivisions  men- 
tioned above. 

It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  figures  do  not  include  certain  imports  and  exports 
of  munitions  of  war  and  other  goods,  which  were  the  property  of  H.M.  Government 
Dr  of  the  Governments  of  the  Allies  at  the  time  of  shipment. 
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TOTAL  TRADE. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
consigned  from  and  to  each  foreign  country  and  British  possession  (including  pro- 
tectorates) during  the  calendar  years  1913  and  1914,  supplemented  by  details  of  trade 
with  the  most  important  countries : — 


Total  Consignments 
(Imports.) 

Total  Exports 
of  British  and  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise. 

1913. 

£ 

191,515,895 
577,218,844 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 



Total,  British  possessions  (including 
Total  foieign  countries 

£ 

187,801,572 
508,833,541 

£ 

208,922,183 
425,898,143 

£ 

183,887,234 
342,308,289 

Total  

768,734,739 

696,635,113 

634,820,326 

526,195,523 

TRADE  WITH 

COUNTRIES. 

Total  Con 

signments 

Total  Exports 
of  British  and  Foreign  and 

^  imports. ) 

Colonial  Merchandise. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

■ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Union  of  South  Africa   

12,301,429 

10,820,118 

24,045,682 

20,366,325 

48,420,490 

43,348,176 

71,670,231 

63,835,114 

Straits  Settlements  

15,799,502 

13,821,381 

6,005,647 

4,627,020 

38,0(55,250 

36,852,879 

37,829,482 

37,088,720 

New  Zealand  

20,338,057 

22,994,319 

11,789,803 

10,419,241 

Canada   

30,488,374 

31,484,638 

27,307,193 

20,499,607 

.Newfoundland   and   Coast   of  La- 

brador   

974,266 

890,121 

995,299 

630,088 

British  West  India  Islands  

2,115,929 

2,372,802 

2,722,088 

2,722,901 

40,270,539 

28,092,527 

27,693,953 

21,792,1 86 

14,212,902 

14,124,270 

9,234,657 

9,029,408 

Norway  

7,437, 14  L 

7,701,806 

6,665,780 

7,777,258 

23,830,633 

25,376,023 

6,343,108 

7,160,182 

80,411,0)7 

47,049,343 

60,499,693 

36,431,273 

23,577,841 

24,310,821 

20,522,031 

20,1  i7l,723 

23,382,2B8 

16,105,820 

20, 060, 3(52 

13,252,681 

46,352,718 

37,774,178 

10,881,707 

35,052,260 

11,070,464 

10,064,436 

5,087,988 

3,571,129 

Italy  

8,127,213 

8,699,496 

15,621,5)04 

13,912,586 

7,705,949 

4.421,712 

5,780,320 

3, 42!),  935 

Egypt  

21,394,735 

17,09(1,154 

9,963,902 

7,933,7  16 

4,671,<i08 

4,718,854 

L5,010,418 

13,137,032 

4,387,606 

4,105.214 

14,827,270 

8,560,775 

141,052,072 

138,575,284 

59,  153.231 

64,039,075 

3,674,896 

1,316,842 

3,(100,070 

2,387,708 

10,008,367 

7,978,632 

13,021,097 

6*601,211 

42,485,391 

37, 21 9.  2!  10 

23,437,343 

15, 080.00S 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  WITH  CANADA  CLASSIFIED. 

(a)  Imports. 

1913.  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                          £20,913,626  £25,234,888 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 

factured                                                               7,725,062  4,212,017 

3.  Articles   wholly   or  mainly  manufactured...           1,677,831  1,736,235 


Total  (including  Miscellaneous)   £30,488,374  £31,484,638 


(b)  Exports  (United  Kingdom  Manufacture). 

1913.  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco..                                      £  1,958,326  £  1,577,797 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 

factured                                                                  493,366  406,661 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                 20,042,966  14,483,848 


Total  (including  Miscellaneous)   £23,794,926  £17,380,671 


(c)  Re-exports  (Foreign  and  Colonial). 


1913.  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                          £   856,111  £  911,943 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 

factured                                                                  696,553  693,133 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly    manufactured...           1,959,165  1,513,599 


Total  (including  Miscellaneous)   £3,512,267  £3,118,936 


As  practically  complete  lists  of  all  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Canada  during  the  two  years  1913  and  1914  were  reproduced  in  previous  years 
when  they  were  issued,  persons  seeking  more  elaborate  particulars  about  imports  and 
also  exports  can  be  recommended  to  consult  if  accessible  the  Board  of  Trade  publica- 
tion itself,  where  these  particulars  occupy  several  pages. 


DEMAND  FOR  GOOSE,  TURKEY,  AND  DUCK  QUILLS. 

The  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  reports  that  the 
attention  of  the  board  has  been  directed  to  the  shortage  of  supplies  of  goose,  turkey, 
and  duck  quills,  available  in  Great  Britain  for  commercial  purposes  resulting  from 
the  effect  of  the  war,  the  chief  source  of  supply  in  recent  years  having  been  Austria 
and  Germany. 

While  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  steady  demand  for  quills  of  good  quality  could  be 
met  to  a  large  extent  by  the  proper  selection  and  marking  of  home  supplies,  this  state- 
ment would  seem  to  imply  a  demand  for  supplies  from  outside  sources. 

Consequently,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  poultry  industry  in  Canada,  the 
making-up  of  the  shortage  in  quills  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  breeders,  and 
for  their  benefit  the  following  particulars,  which  are  indicated  in  the  memorandum 
are  reproduced. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  SHIPMENTS. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  selecting  and  preparing  the  quills  for  despatch,  they 
should  be  tied  in  bundles  weighing  8  ounces,  with  the  barrels  all  pointing  in  one 
direction,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  collection  and  shipment  should  be  undertaken 
by  some  responsible  person,  partly  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality,  and  partly  to 
assemble  quantities  of  sufficient  weight  to  ensure  minimum  cost  of  transportation. 
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SCALE  OF  PRICES. 

The  following  scale  of  prices  is  given  as  affording  a  guide  to  the  present  value 
of  suitably  selected  quills : — 


Large  goose  quills  per  cwt.  50s.  to  60s.  according  to  quality. 

Small  goose  quills                                     "  30s.  to  40s.  "  " 

Large  turkey  quills                                   "  50s.  to  60s.  " 

duck  quills                                     "  25s.  to  30s. 


The  board  further  refers  to  a  knowledge  of  firms  who  would  be  willing  to  purchase 
consignments  of  quills,  and  if  there  are  any  Canadian  producers  in  a  position  to  supply 
what  is  required,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  them  into  touch 
with  importers  and  dealers. 

THE  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  POSITION. 

Although  receipts  of  butter  from  Canada  are  so  small  as  to  be  an  almost  negligible 
quantity — 9,530  cwt.  out  of  2,832,655  cwt.  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year — the 
fact  that  shipments  have  recommenced  at  all  creates  an  interest  for  Canadian  shippers 
in  the  butter  trade  in  this  market. 

The  values  of  all  kinds  have  increased  considerably,  as  the  following  range  of 
present  prices  in  comparison  with  those  at  the  same  time  last  year,  taken  from  the 
circular  of  a  well-known  firm  of  provision  brokers,  will  show : — 

PRICES  OF  BUTTER. 


Present  Prices.  Values  this  time  last  year 

Danish  at  200s.  to  204s.  per  cwt.           140s.  to  144s. 

Siberian   "  HOs.  "   142s.  "                 114s.  "  122s. 

French  "  118s.  "   160s.  "                 100s.  "  120s. 

Irish  "  144s.  "   176s.  "                 108s.  "  130s. 

Australian     118s.  "  128s. 

Argentine     122s.  "  126s. 


'While  the  total  imports  up  to  the  end  of  September  show  a  considerable  decrease, 
receipts  during  the  month  of  September  marked  a  large  advance,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 64,000  cwts.  over  the  previous  September. 

SIBERIAN  BUTTER. 

This  was  almost  wholly  due  to  large  arrivals  of  Siberian  butter,  the  quantity 
accredited  to  Kussia  being  158,374  cwt.  against  2,090  cwt.  last  September.  It  is 
reported,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  is  secondary  and  inferior  owing  to 
delays  in  shipment  and  transit,  and  that  stocks  are  accumulating. 

HIGHEST  GRADE  BUTTER. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  highest  grade  butter  of  every  description  is  scarce, 
although  the  phenomenal  prices  being  asked  for  Danish  and  Irish  have  limited  demand. 
Owing  to  German  demand,  Danish  shippers  have  raised  their  quotations  to  the  extra- 
ordinary price  of  208s.  per  cwt.,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  action  will  unfavourably 
affect  the  future  popularity  of  Danish  butter  in  this  country. 

MARGARINE. 

All  circumstances  have  tended  to  the  advantage  of  margarine  manufacturers,  who 
are  doing  a  record  business  and  securing  a  consumption  for  the  article  in  quarters 
where  it  was  formerly  not  used.  For  the  nine  months  ended  September,  margarine 
to  the  weight  of  1,369,201  cwts.  was  imported,  in  comparison  with  L,13$,107  cuts,  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  1914. 
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DEMAND   FOR  GOOD  BUTTER. 

There  is,  however,  a  steady  and  certain  demand  for  good  butter,  and  prospects  are 
considered  very  excellent  for  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  shipments,  which 
although  late,  are  now  under  way.  There  is  every  indication  that  with  restricted  sup- 
plies in  sight,  high  prices  will  be  obtainable  for  finest  butter  for  some  time  to  come. 

THE  CHEESE  SITUATION. 

Cheese  quotations  have  altered  little  for  some  time,  except  that  there  has  been  an 
•advance  of  about  2s.  per  cwt.  for  Canadian  and  New  Zealand. 

The  cessation  of  purchases  for  campaign  supplies,  besides  creating  the  heavy 
slump  in  prices,  has  virtually  put  a  stop  to  shipments  of  American  cheese,  which 
improves  the  future  outlook. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  sudden  and  heavy  demand  by  the  Government,  supple- 
mented by  the  action  of  speculators,  forced  up  prices  last  spring  to  a  sensational  level, 
and  in  the  absence  of  much  above  normal  quantities  from  usual  sources  of  supply, 
the  Americans  took  a  hand  in  the  business  to  the  extent  that  receipts  of  American 
cheese  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  totalled  445,934  cwts.  against  15,131 
cwts.  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1914.  During  this  period  Canadian  arrivals 
aggregated  860,450  cwts.  against  728,389  cwts.,  and  there  was  a  small  falling-ofT  in  New 
Zealand  shipments. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  demanded  and  the  huge  waste  of  cheese  in  camps — where 
it  is  stated  that  soldiers,  tired  of  the  article,  threw  it  away,  and  in  certain  instances 
buried  large  supplies — the  authorities  removed  cheese  from  the  list  of  rations  for  home 
troops,  with  the  result  that  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  market,  and  not  only  ruined 
speculators,  but  involved  heavy  losses  on  the  regular  trade,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
purchase  stocks  at  the  inflated  prices  which  had  been  ruling. 

While  present  quotations  still  show  a  decline  of  about  25  per  cent  from  top  figures, 
prices  are  good  in  comparison  with  ordinary  times,  and  if  speculation  can  be  kept  in 
check,  it  is  thought  that  the  outlook  is  for  steady  business,  which  would  obviously  be 
stimulated  by  any  renewed  demand  for  campaign  supplies. 


THE  PRESENT  QUOTATIONS  FOR  CHEESE. 

The  following  are  the  present  quotations  for  cheese: — 

Canadian   75s.  to  77s.  per  cwt. 

United  States   66s.   "  74s. 

New  Zealand — 

White   75s.    "  76s. 

Coloured   76s.   "  77s. 


ESTIMATED  STOCKS. 

Estimated  stocks  on  October  1  are  given  in  Messrs.  Samuel  Page  &  Sons'  report 
as  follows: — 

Canadian  and 

American.  Canadian.  Canadian.  Canadian.  Canadian. 

1915.  1914.  1913.  1912.  1911. 

313,000  boxes.        169,000  boxes.       298,000  boxes.      317,000  boxes.        269,000  boxes. 

New  Zealand. 

11,200  crates.        2,250  crates.        300  crates.  550  crates.  250  crates. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BRITISH  DYES  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  announced  that  the  British  Dyes  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  definitely  selected  Hudders- 
field  for  the  site  of  their  new  works,  which  will  be  erected  close  to  the  site  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Read,  Holliday  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  whose  factories  were  acquired  by  the  company 
shortly  after  its  formation,  and  which  have  been  greatly  enlarged  since  then. 

The  new  site  is  stated  to  cover  an  area  of  450  acres,  200  of  which  will  be  occupied 
by  the  works,  where  a  large  number  of  hands  will  be  employed.  In  due  course  the 
production  of  synthetic  dyes  should  be  greatly  increased. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  October  19,  1915. 
shortage  of  peas. 

Wholesale  houses  report  a  scarcity  of  blue  peas  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
inquiries  are  being  received  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  Canadian  firms  in  a  posi- 
tion to  export.  The  annual  imports  of  Great  Britain  are  valued  at  approximately 
$5,000,000.  In  normal  times  large  quantities  are  purchased  from  Russia,  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Japan,  British  India  and  New  Zealand.  The  German  supply,  usually 
valued  at  $700,000  a  year,  is  no  longer  forthcoming,  and  supplies  from  Russia  and 
the  Netherlands  are  considerably  curtailed,  as  well  as  those  from  Japan,  British  India 
and  New  Zealand,  owing  largely  to  inadequate  transportation  facilities. 

imports  of  peas. 

The  following  statistics  demonstrate  the  annual  values  of  imports  and  countries- 
of  origin.  The  effect  of  war  conditions  is  revealed  in  the  figures  embracing  the  fiscal 
year  1914-15:— 


Peas  (not  fresh)  other  than  split  peas —  1913-14.  1914-15. 

Russia   £  56,589  £  62,904 

Germany   149,721  63, SIS 

Netherlands   145,804  55,711 

Belgium   1,064  637 

China  (exclusive  of  Hong  Kong,  Macao  and  leased 

territories)   82  11,318 

Japan  (including  Formosa  and  Japanese  leased  ter- 
ritories in  China)   114,347  100,390 

United  States   4,117  6,020 

Chile   627  400 

Other  foreign  countries   7,881  11,899 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £480,232  £313,097 


British  India   £342.144  £  76,432 

Australia   2.89S  18,087 

New  Zealand   114,656  92,911 

Canada   5,932  7,599 

Other  British  possessions   1,434  32S 


Total  from  British  possessions   £467,064  £195.357 


Total   £947,296  £508.454 


PRICE  OF  PEAS. 

The  price  of  peas  is  advancing,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  relief  in  sight. 
Some  idea  of  the  increase  can  be  ascertained  by  comparing  the  quantities  and  values 
of  imports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1914  and  1915,  respectively.  Imports  during 
the  former  period  were  837,831  cwts.,  valued  at  £443,933,  and  during  the  latter  period 
719,920  cwts.,  valued  at  £536,933,  an  advance  of  $1.04  per  cwt. 

men  cost  OF  hi  tter. 

The  scarcity  of  butter  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  causing  much  anxiety,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  tbe  present  high  prices  falling,    [mports  arc  valued  at 
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about  $120,000,000  annually  and,  as  the  following  statistics  reveal,  the  sources  of 
Bupply  are  mainly  located  in  the  war  zone.  Shipments  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land may  be  curtailed  on  account  of  irregularities  in  marine  transport,  although, 
according  to  a  comparison  of  the  imports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  no  dislocation  of  normal  conditions 
was  recorded.  Whether  the  new  conditions,  in  consequence  of  the  Balkan  trouble 
demanding  additional  transport  service,  will  effect  carrying  facilities  during  the 
coming  months,  remains  to  be  seen. 

IMPORTS  OF  BUTTER  FROM  CANADA. 

Imports  of  butter  from  Canada  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  were 
6,500  cwts.  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  but  the  quantity  is  still 
much  below  that  imported  in  former  years.  Importers  in  the  United  Kingdom  would 
gladly  welcome  any  sign  that  indicated  the  ability  of  Canada  to  augment  its  exports 
to  this  market. 

IMPORTS  OF  BUTTER  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  are  the  imports  of  butter  into  Great  Britain  for  the  years  1913-14: 
and  1914-15,  with  countries  of  origin : — 


1913-14. 

1914-15. 

£  3,831,366 

£  3,382,411 

2,047,634 

1,647,575 

119,808 

150,346 

Denmark  (including  Faroe 

10,657,589 

11,038,637 

23,794 

3,222 

2,150 

•  1,266 

921,738 

1,144,181 

1,505,442 

1,674,155 

5,374 

8,619 

United  States  

947 

39,372 

394,529 

325,450 

2.432 

2,361 

Total  from  foreign 

£19,512,803 

£19,417,595 

£  3,730 

£  3,097 

3,210,733 

2,474,044 

1,351.285 

2,100,958 

4,522 

18,496 

Other  British  possessions .  . 

585 

86 

Total  from  British 

£4,570,855 

£4,596,681 

£24,083,658 

£24,014,276 

THE  BUTTER  SITUATION. 

Commenting  upon  the  butter  situation,  the  London  Standard  states  in  its  issue 
of  October  14: — 

"  The  high  price  of  butter,  created  apparently  through  the  advance  of  butter  prices 
at  Copenhagen,  where  the  Germans  are  bidding  high  figures  to  secure  it  for  their  own 
consumption,  has  caused  some  of  the  best  families  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  purchase  margarine  rather  than  pay  such  high  figures  for  butter.  All  the  leading 
wholesale  merchants  have  been  seriously  pressed  since  the  last  advance  in  butter  prices 
for  supplies  of  margarine,  and  the  supply  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
cheapest  Danish  butter  has  now  an  average  price  of  Is.  9d.  per  pound,  whereas  the  best 
class  of  wholesome  margarine  can  be  obtained  at  Is. 

"  Interviewed  yesterday,  one  of  the  leading  butter  merchants  in  the  north  of 
England  stated  that  th  re  was  every  sign  in  all  parts  of  England  that  the  public  wore 
determined  not  to  pay  the  high  price  now  demanded  for  butter,  and  that  if  butter  was 
to  remain  the  staple  article  of  food  it  had  been  for  so  long  the  price  would  have  to 
come  down.  Margarine  manufacturers  were  overwhelmed  with  orders,  which  they  were 
working  at  high  pressure  to  fulfil." 
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DEMAND  FOR  GENERAL  HARDWARE. 

Inquiries  continue  to  be  received  for  mechanics'  hand  tools,  galvanized  wire,  wire 
rods,  dowels,  wooden  handles,  wire  nails,  screws,  nuts  and  bolts,  washboards  and  twine. 
One  firm  expresses  the  general  opinion  of  the  majority  of  firms  handling  ironmongers' 
supplies :  "  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  trade  is  very  good  in  this  country,  and  our 
manufacturers  are  crippled  by  the  abnormal  demands  of  the  Government.  Any  quota- 
tions you  can  obtain  for  us  from  Canada  will  be  gladly  welcomed  and  considered." 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  October  20,  1915. 

RISING  COST  OF  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIALS. 

Paper  manufacturers  in  England  are  faced  with  a  great  advance  in  the  value  of 
paper-making  materials,  which  is  reflecting  itself  in  the  cost  of  news  paper  production 
and  in  other  directions  where  large  quantities  of  paper  are  consumed.  For  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  present  year,  the  imports  of  paper-making  materials  into  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  as  follows : — 


Nine  months  ended  September  30. 

1914. 

1915. 

Quantity . 

Value . 

Quantity . 

Value. 

Esparto  and  other  vegetable  fibres  

Linen  and  cotton  rags  

Wood  pulp — 

Tons. 

150,015 
18,005 

304,055 
423,870 
10,  297 

£ 

590,078 
190,590 

2,498,123 
982, 350 
80,300 

Tons . 

113,377 
8,681 

303, 772 
413,270 
3,190 

£ 

530,031 
110,051 

2,750,439 
1,130,245 
31,010 
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A  comparison  of  the  prices  per  ton,  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  these  figures,  illus- 
trates  the  increasing  value  of  all  paper-making  materials,  and  should  be  worth  the 
attention  of  Canadian  shippers  of  wood-pulp  and  rags.  The  difference  in  the  prices 
per  ton  is  as  follows: — 


;  .  ,  -2  

1914. 

1915. 

Increase 

1915. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton . 

£    s  d. 

£   s  d. 

£    s  d. 

3   18  5 

4    14  5 

0   16  0 

10   11  2 

12    15  0 

2     3  8 

Wood-pulp- 

Chemical                      .  ;  

8     4  3 

9     1  5 

0   17  2 

Mechanical    

2     6  5 

2   14  10 

0     8  5 

8    13  5 

9   14  0 

1     0  7 

OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  TURKEYS. 

The  prospects  for  the  export  trade  in  Canadian  turkeys  to  the  United  Kingdom 
this  year,  after  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  may  be  described  as  favourable. 
No  shipments  will  be  available  from  either  Austria  or  Russia;  the  supplies  usually 
received  from  Italy  are  certain  to  be  required  for  consumption  in  that  country,  whilst 
only  a  restricted  number  of  birds  are  expected  to  be  available  for  export  from  Nor- 
mandy. On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  number  of  turkeys  have  been  reared  this  year 
both  in  Ireland  and  England  despite  the  higher  cost  of  feeding  stuffs. 

The  demand,  however,  will  depend  largely  upon  circumstances  not  usually  asso- 
ciated with  this  trade  in  normal  times.  If  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war  continues 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  then  it  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  radical 
change;  on  the  other  hand  if  circumstances  are  otherwise,  people  are  not  likely  to 
indulge  in  expensive  luxuries  such  as  is  usual  at  the  festive  season  of  the  year  and 
may  restrict  their  purchases  to  something  cheaper  than  turkeys.  Another  factor  to 
be  borne  in  mind  is  the  considerable  number  of  men  who  have  gone  from  nearly  every 
household  to  enrol  in  some  branch  of  His  Majesty's  forces. 

Last  year  Canadian  exporters  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
dislocation  of  European  supplies  and  sent  a  number  of  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

SHORTAGE  OF  GLASS  BOTTLES. 

Attention  may  again  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  large  users  of  glass  bottles,  such 
as  proprietary  medicine  (and  table  sauce  manufacturers,  are  finding  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  securing  adequate  supplies  to  meet  their  requirements.  The  shortage  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  imports  from  France,  Belgium,  and  other  conti- 
nental sources,  but  the  most  important  reason  is  the  restricted  output  in  England  itself, 
consequent  upon  the  great  number  of  skilled  men  who  have  enlisted  in  the  army. 

Some  consumers  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  United  States, 
and  inquiries  have  also  been  addressed  to  certain  sources  in  Canada. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  CORDAGE. 

Twine  manufacturers  in  England  are  working  under  considerable  difficulties  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  yarn  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  limited  supplies  forthcoming  from  Italy,  Russia,  and  other 
sources,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transport  and  to  other  causes.  Heavy  orders  on  Govern- 
ment account  have  also  been  placed  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  twine  makers, 
thus  curtailing  the  output  for  ordinary  trade  purposes. 
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For  some  years,  small  quantities  of  Canadian-made  binder  twine  have  been  sold 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  mainly  through  the  medium  of  London  agents.  In  view  of 
the  above  circumstances  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
who  may  be  seeking  business  in  ordinary  commercial  twines.  Prices  should  in  all 
cases  be  based  c.i.f.  English  port  and  accompanied  by  samples. 

NEW  BRITISH  OILSEED  INDUSTRY. 

The  effort  which  English  seed  crushers  have  made  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
to  establish  the  industry  of  palm  kernel  crushing,  hitherto  controlled  and  monopolized 
by  Germany,  is  now  being  attended  with  a  full  measure  of  success.  The  seed  crushers 
of  both  Liverpool  and  Hull  have  recently  been  importing  large  cargoes  of  palm 
kernels.  Although  prior  to  the  war  palm  kernels  had  not  been  crushed  at  Hull  in 
large  quantities,  the  seed  crushers  have  taken  up  the  new  industry,  and  now  palm 
kernel  oil,  palm  kernel  meal,  and  palm  kernel  oilcakes  are  a  new  feature  of  the  trade 
of  the  port. 

Palm  oil  is  very  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  margarine,  soap,  cooking 
fats,  and  butter  substitutes,  whilst  the  meal  and  cake  are  highly  spoken  of  for  feeding 
cattle,  horses  and  pigs.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  materials  were  derived 
from  British  possessions,  Germany  prior  to  the  war  imported  the  greater  part  of  the 
palm  kernel  exports  from  Africa.  This  enterprise  was  encouraged  by  the  German 
farmers  who  made  considerable  use  of  the  product. 

That  Great  Britain  is  making  rapid  strides  in  securing  this  industry  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  over  160,000  tons  of 
kernels  were  imported  as  compared  with  only  23,000  tons  during  the  corresponding 
four  months  of  the  previous  year. 


NEW  ENGLISH  BUDGET. 

With  further  reference  to  an  article  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  613,  under 
the  heading  "  Changes  in  the  New  English  Budget,"  the  Department  is  now  in  receipt 
of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  London,  relative  to  regulations  and 
instructions  to  be  observed. in  connection  with  the  new  import  duties. 

The  following  articles,  hitherto  free  of  duty,  become  liable  on  importation  on  and 
after  September  29  to  the  rates  of  duty  specified  opposite  them  respectively: — 


AD  VALOREM  DUTIES. 

Motor  cars,  including  motor  bicycles  and  motor  tricycles. 
Accessories  and  component  parts  of  motor  cars,  motor  bicycles  or 
motor  tricycles. 

Musical  instruments,  including  gramophones,  pianolas  and  other 

similar  instruments. 
Accessories  and  component  parts  of  musical    instruments  and 

records  and  other  means  of  reproducing  music. 
Clocks,  watches  and  component  parts  of  clocks  and  watches. 


A  duty  of  33 i  per 
cent  on  the  value. 


SPECIFIC    l»l  TIES. 


Cinematograph  111ms :  all  films  imported  for  the  purpose  of  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  or  other  optical  effects  by  means  of  a 
cinematograph  or  other  similar  apparatus,  viz. — 

Blank  film,  on  which  no  picture  has  been  impressed  known  as  raw 
film  or  stock  

Positions,  i.e.,  films  containing  a  picture  and  ready  for  exhibition. 

Negatives,  i.e.,  films  containing  a  photograph  from  which  positives 
can  be  printed  


Duty. 
Tor  lineal  Coot. 


S.l. 


Although  the  Budget  Hill  has  still  to  he  formally  passed  the  port 
ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  arc  regarded  as  finally  settled. 


s  relati 
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SPECIAL  FORM  OF  ENTRY. 

SiK'h  of  the  above  mentioned  goods  as  will  be  liable  to  an  ad  valoren  rate  of  duty 
must  be  entered  at  importation  on  a  special  form  of  entry,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
reproduced,  on  which,  in  addition  to  certain  other  particulars,  the  importer  will  be 
required  to  state  the  true  value  of  the  goods  and  make  a  declaration  as  to  the  correct- 
ness  of  the  entry.  It  will  be  necessary  also  to  furnish  with  the  entry  the  original 
invoices  or  advices  and  bills  of  lading. 


Entry  for  Home  use  Ex-ship  of  Goods  Liable  to  Ad  Valorem  Duties. 


Port  of  importation  Dock  or  Station. 

Name  and  address  of  importer  

Name  and  address  of  merchant  paying  duty  


(If  post)  Prime  entry  No  dated, 


191 


Ship's  Name. 

Date  of  Report. 

Master's  Name. 

Port  or  Place  of  Shipment 
of  Goods. 

Marks 
and 
Numbers. 


Number 
of 

Packages. 


Quantity  in  Words 
and  Description  of  Goods 
in  Accordance  with  the 
Official  Import  List. 


(a)  Name  of 
place  whence 
Goods 
Consigned. 


Quantity 
in 

Figures. 


(b)  Value 


Total  amount  of  duty  payable  on  this  Entry 


Amount 
of  Duty 
Payable. 
£  s.  d. 


DECLARATION  AS  TO  QUANTITY,  DESCRIPTION  AND  VALUE. 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


Name  of  importer 
or  agent  (c). 

Place  of  business. 

Delete  the  words 
inapplicable. 

Money  in  words 
at  length. 


K1)  of  P)  

do  hereby  declare  that  I  am  the  (3)  importer  or  duly  authorized 

agent  of.  .  ....   

who  is  the  importer  of  the  goods  contained  in  this  bill  of  entry 
and  that  I  enter  the  goods  therein  stated  as  goods  charged  at 

value  at  the  sum  of  (4)  

and  I  further  declare  than  the  quantity,  description  and  value 
above  stated  are  true. 

Dated  this  day  of  19 

P^lared  in  my  presence, 


(Signed) 


Importer  or  Agent. (•"') 
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Collector  or  Officer  of  Customs  and  Excise. 


N.B.— 

(a) 


(b) 


The  place  whence  the  goods  were  consigned  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  place  of  origin,  but  it  is  the  place  from  which 
the  goods  were  procured  by  the  importer,  i.e.,  the  place 
of  last  ownership. 

In  the  case  of  all  goods  whether  invoiced  at  a  quoted 
price  or  not,  the  value  required  to  be  stated  in  this  entry 
is  the  cost  of  goods  at  the  port  of  shipment  for  this 
country,  plus  freight  and  insurance  ("  C.I.F."  value). 
Any  person  claiming  to  act  as  agent  for  an  importer 
must  produce  a  written  authority  from  the  person  on 
whose  behalf  he  claims  to  act. 


Collector's  No. 
Date. 


and 


TENDERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REFRIGERATING  PLANT. 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Cape  Town,  specifications  and  plans  for  the  supply  and  erection  of  an  ice-mak- 
ing and  refrigerating  plant  and  for  the  fitting  up  of  refrigerating  chambers  at  the 
municipal  abattoirs,  Newton,  Johannesburg.  The  contract  calls  for  the  supply  and 
erection  at  the  above  abattoirs  of  an  ice-making  and  refrigerating  plant  with  necessary 
foundations,  etc.,  complete;  all  insulated  walls,  partitions,  floors,  ceilings,  doors,  etc., 
necessary  to  construct  the  various  compartments  in  basement  with  all  work  required 
to  leave  same  in  complete  working  order;  two  lifts  with  all  operating  gear,  gates,  etc., 
complete;  all  running  rails  for  conveying,  and  hanging  rails  for  hanging  carcases, 
complete  with  all  switches,  hangers,  runners,  etc.,  in  basement  and  lifts.  Tenders  for 
the  above  are  to  be  in  the  tender  box,  municipal  offices,  Johannesburg  by  or  before  noon 
on  Thursday,  December  30,  1915.  Specifications  and  drawings  may  be  inspected  at  thc- 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Eefer  File  No.  A-1842). 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LUMBER  SAMPLES. 

With  commendable  initiative  and  enterprise,  the  Forest  Department  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia  recently  forwarded  three  separate  exhibits  of  forest  pro- 
ducts  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  (Mr.  D.  H.  Eoss)  at  Melbourne  for  exhibi- 
tion in  Australia.  One  set  has  been  installed  in  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  Building  at  Melbourne — as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration— and  another  set  has  been  placed  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Koyal  Exchange 
at  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

The  third  set  will  probably  be  shown  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  when  space 
in  a  suitable  building  can  be  arranged. 


Panels,  natural  and  inside  finish.  Lumber  samples  in  natural  state. 

Each  complete  exhibit,  mounted  upon  three  large  stands,  comprise  a  most  com- 
prehensive and  interesting  illustration  of  the  varied  character  of  British  Columbia 

woods. 

The  four  principal  woods — Douglas  fir,  red  cedar,  spruce  and  hemlock — are  shown 
in  their  natural  state  and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  beautiful  examples  of  "  inside 
finish "  on  the  doors  and  panels  have  already  attracted  the  particular  attention  of 
Australian  architects  and  builders. 

Circular  letters  have  been  addressed  to  lumber  exporters,  architects,  builders  and 
furniture  manufacturers  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
exhibits,  and  inviting  their  inspection  of  the  wood  products  of  a  sister  dominion. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  publicity  drawn  to  these  exhibits  through  the  press,  and  by 
circular  letters,  will  stimulate  the  British  Columbia  export  trade  of  lumber  and  forest 
products  to  Australia. 
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MACHINE  TOOLS  AND  SAW-MILLING  MACHINERY  IN  RUSSIA. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  openings  in  Russia  for  Canadian  goods  has  been 
given  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  the  Canadian  Special  Trade  Commissioner, 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  Further  particulars 
along  these  lines  were  provided  by  the  data  given  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  615  regard- 
ing the  prospects  of  the  Russian  market  for  the  sale  of  hardware  specialties.  This 
information  was  supplied  by  a  Russian  expert  in  the  hardware  and  machine  tool  busi- 
ness, who  also  provided  Mr.  Just  with  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  Russian 
trade  in  machine  tools  and  saw-milling  and  woodworking  machinery : — 

MARKET  FOR  MACHINE  TOOLS  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  term  "  machine  tools "  is  in  Russia  understood  to  mean  metalworking 
machine  tools,  as  is  the  practice  in  North  America.  At  the  same  time  the  finer  wood- 
working machinery  is  also  included  in  the  term. 

It  is  of  interest  to  state  in  the  first  place  that  machine  tools  are  handled  in  Russia 
by  a  different  group  of  dealers  to  those  handling  ordinary  hardware,  and  there  is  a 
distinction  in  their  methods  of  working,  i.e.,  the  machine  tool  dealers  obtain  their 
goods  direct  from  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  thereby 
avoiding  intermediaries  such  as  export  houses  or  German  (Hamburg)  import  and 
export  firms.  The  machine  tool  trade  demands  special  engineering  knowledge  (not 
in  possession  of  the  ordinary  Russian  hardware  dealer)  and  closer  following  up  of  tools 
sold. 

KINDS  OF  TOOLS  REQUIRED. 

Machine  tools  are  used  in  Russia  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  most  important  lines  being  shipbuilding,  railway  shops,  locomotive  and  car 
building",  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  also  arsenals  and  shell-making  fac- 
tories and  for  Diesel  engine  manufacturing  and  general  machine  shop  work. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  nearly  a  year  after  the  commencement  of  the  European 
war,  there  is  an  exceptionally  large  demand  for  machine  tools  for  making  guns,  fire- 
arms, ammunition,  shrapnel  shells,  etc.,  the  demand  being  specially  for  small  sizes  of 
plain  and  screw-cutting  lathes  (16-inch  and  18-inch  swing),  plain  and  screw-cutting 
turret  lathes,  sizes  from  §  to  2  inches,  and  a  few  of  larger  size,  also  hydraulic  presses 
and  fittings  for  same,  such  as  accumulators,  pumps,  etc.  There  is  very  little  demand 
for  anything  else,  and  the  exceptional  shortage  in  Russia  for  these  machine  tools  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  Russia  there  are  only  two  factories  worth  mentioning  making 
machine  t')ols,  and  their  output  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  quantities 
required,  especially  at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  factories  in  question  being  situated 
in  the  proximity  of  hostilities  is  practically  unable  to  produce  anything. 

It  should  be  stated  that  there  has  of  late  been  a  distinct  movement  in  Russia  to 
locally  produce  the  simpler  machine  tools  mentioned  above,  and  this  movement  is  ere 
long  sure  to  result  in  factories  being  started,  the  probabilities  being  that  they  will  be 
situated  in  the  Donetz  field  and  Ural  mountains,  which  are  the  principal  metallurgical 
centres  of  Russia.  The  erection  of  such  factories  will  mean  that  a  demand  will  arise 
for  all  kinds  of  machine  tools  necessary  for  the  manufacturing  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  in  this  line  Canadians  might  be  able  to  do  a  large  business  by  supplying 
the  demand  through  the  usual  channels. 

DESIGNS  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

It  should  be  stated  that  although  the  Russian  factories  and  dealers  are  better 
acquainted  with  German  designs  of  machine  tools  than  the  American,  owing  t«»  the 
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larger  business  done  therein  by  Germany.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  machine  tool  dealers  here  have  been  of  German  origin 
or  nationality  and  to  the  terms  granted  by  the  German  manufacturers.  At  the  same 
time  the  best  transatlantic  makers  are  also  well  known.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  as 
soon  as  the  redistribution  of  agencies  has  taken  place  and  the  rate  of  exchange  is 
more  normal,  enabling  Russian  dealers  to  purchase  stocks,  these  lines  will  be  pushed. 
As  regards  the  redistribution  of  agencies  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  have  been 
taken  away  from  German  firms  owing  to  the  latter  having  been  compelled  to  stop 
business. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  German  dealers  in  Russia  have  in 
most  cases  made  their  reputation  on  the  merits  of  the  respective  makes  of  the  machines 
they  represented,  so  that  the  sale  thereof  should  continue  undiminished,  whilst  it  is 
to  be  pointed  out  that  as  with  small  tools  the  North  American  designs  have  been  copied 
by  German  manufacurers,  the  factories  of  some  of  the  latter  being  started  by  German 
firms  who  were  originally  simply  dealers  in  machine  and  small  tools  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

OPENINGS  FOR  NEW  BUSINESS. 

It  is  further  of  importance  to  mention  that  whilst  the  American  designs  are  very 
popular  and  suitable  as  a  rule  to  the  conditions  in  Russia,  there  are  still  a  few  designs 
not  made  by  North  American  manufacturers  which  if  supplied  by  them  would  in  all 
probability  find  a  ready  sale.  Reference  is  here  made  to  such  machine  tools  as  could 
be  installed  by  smaller  mills  and  smaller  concerns.  Mention  for  example  might  be 
made  of  the  European  designs  of  turning  lathes  of  all  sizes,  which  in  Europe  are  made 
with  gap  beds.  In  explanation  it  should  be  said  that  the  gap  in  the  bed  of  the  lathe 
enables  the  user  to  turn  long  small  diameter  work,  and  to  use  the  gap  whenever  he  is 
called  upon  to  turn  or  face  large  diameter  work.  These  machine  tools  have  hitherto 
been  obtained  from  England  and  Germany.  Again,  most  of  the  so-called  engine  lathes 
made  in  North  America  are  screw-cutting,  whereas  there  is  a  large  demand  for  simple 
turning  lathes  without  any  screw  turning  mechanism.  Similarly  there  is  a  demand 
for  facing  lathes,  very  few  of  which  are  made  in  North  America. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  BY  EXPERTS. 

After  the  war  it  will  be  necessary  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  make  special 
efforts  to  supply  the  demand  for  machine  tools  in  Russia.  Whilst  the  dealers  will  be 
capable  of  carrying  the  necessary  stocks  of  machine  tools  in  Russia  and  of  making  the 
sales,  nevertheless  in  order  to  increase  the  sales  the  manufacturers  should  send  out 
their  travelling  experts,  not  only  to  put  up  the  machinery,  but  to  demonstrate  its 
working  and  also  to  teach  its  use  to  the  Russian  workmen.  The  factories  in  Riusia 
have  up  till  the  present  been  in  the  habit  of  avoiding  the  use  of  some  (lasses  of  Ameri- 
can machine  tools,  for  instance  automatic  machine  tools,  principally  as  they  were 
afraid  that  the  Russian  workmen  would  not  be  able  to  make  these  machines  work 
properly.  It  is  only  right  that  the  workmen  should  first  be  shown  how  to  properly  tool 
automatics  and  get  the  maximum  capacity  out  of  them. 

WOODWORKING  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

Woodworking  machine  tools  in  Russia  as  stated  above  are  considered  to  also 
belong  to  the  machine  tool  line  in  general.  The  main  uses  for  these  articles  are 
in  saw-mills,  shipbuilding,  railway  repair  shops,  agricultural  implement  and  mach- 
inery marking,  furniture  factories,  veneer  mills,  cooperage  factories,  box  factories, 
pattern  shops,  etc. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  simpler  kinds  of  woodworking  machines  are  principally 
made  in  Russia,  whilst  the  builk  of  the  saw-mill  machinery  has  been  supplied  by  Qer- 
many,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  joinery  and  other  finer 
machine  tools  have  been  bought  principally  from  Germany,  with  United  States  manu- 
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a  lot  of  English  and  American  manufactured  machine  tools  of  this  type,  at  the  same 
facturers  also  doing  a  small  trade.  The  Russian  railway  repair  shops  have  been  using 
time  purchasing  wood  planers  of  larger  sizes  mainly  from  Sweden. 

As  regards  veneer  mills,  the  machine  tool  trade  for  this  line  has  been  done  princi- 
pally by  the  United  States,  whereas  the  cooperage  factories  trade  has  been  of  German 
origin  exclusively. 

For  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woodworking  machine  tools  to  attain  success 
in  Russia  it  is  necessary  that  the  Russian  consumers  be  educated  up  to  the  more 
improved  methods  in  vogue  in  the  North  American  lumber  trade,  especially  the  up-to- 
date  methods  of  swaging  and  fitting  saws,  and  also  fitting  knives  for  planers. 

As  far  as  the  saw-mill,  box  factory  and  lumber  resawing  mill  equipment  is  con- 
cerned, the  generally  adopted  practice  of  North  American  factories  and  mills  is  to  use 
band  saws  instead  of  gand  and  circular,  the  latter  being  universally  adopted  in  Europe, 
and  although  during  the  past  ten  years  much  has  been  done  in  Russia  to  introduce 
North  American  band  saws,  and  considerable  success  has  been  attained,  there  is  con- 
siderable missionary  work  still  left  to  do. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  best  opportunities  for  selling 
North  American  woodworking  machine  tools  are  in  the  joinery  and  other  finer  wood- 
working lines,  veneer  mills,  pattern  shops,  etc.,  the  main  requirement  being  that  the 
consumer  be  educated.  As  regard  the  saw-mill  trade  it  is  now  an  accomplished  fact  that 
the  first  North  American  complete  band  saw-mill  is  running,  which  should  revolutionize 
the  saw-mill  trade  in  Russia,  and  should  create  a  great  demand  for  band  saw-mill 
equipment,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  methods  used  in  North  America  for  making 
lumber  are  so  much  superior  to  anything  in  Europe. 

SELLING  CONDITIONS  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

With  regard  to  the  selling  conditions  of  machine  tools,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
the  rule  in  Russia  that  the  dealer  has  to  take  all  the  risks,  financial  and  otherwise,  i.e., 
he  purchases  the  machine  from  the  manufacturer,  and  sells  same  to  the  Russian  fac- 
tory or  consumer.  Also  whenever  the  dealer  sells  a  new  machine  he  has  to  take  all  the 
responsibility  of  erection,  working  and  teaching  the  workmen  how  to  operate.  He  is 
further  obliged  to  guarantee  a  certain  capacity  for  each  machine  he  sells.  Again, 
owing  to  the  credit  system  prevalent  in  Russia,  the  dealer  is  obliged  to  supply  on  credit 
usually  on  open  account.  In  some  cases  he  receives  a  deposit  of  on£-third  of  tne  selling 
price,  this  being  the  maximum,  such  selling  price  of  course  including  all  costs  of 
transportation,  duty,  etc.  (which  often  amount  to  more  than  the  stated  one- third),  and 
it  is  usually  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  are 
payable  inside  thirty  days  from  date  of  erection  and  acceptance  of  the  machinery, 
reference  here  being  made  more  especially  to  North  American  machine  tools.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  Government  works,  as  they 
never  stipulate  any  particular  date  of  payment  in  their  contracts  in  ordinary  peace 
times.  In  practice  as  regards  private  concerns,  payment  is  very  seldom  actually  made 
before  three  months  from  delivery  of  goods,  and  six  to  nine  months  is  by  no  menus 
exceptional.  Furthermore,  buyers  although  the  contrary  has  been  stipulated  always  try 
to  avoid  payinir  osb,  ofTerinor  to  give  notes  or  acceptances  at  6  months,  as  the  banks 
discount  acceptances  up  to  and  including  6  months,  and  these  usually  have  to  be  taken 
by  the  dealer. 

German  machine  tools  have  been  sold  so  successfully  mainly  owing  to  the  fad 
that  the  manufacturers  have  always  allowed  their  dealers  considerable  credit,  and  these 
dealers  have  thus  always  been  willing  to  take  acceptances  in  payment,  whilst  owing  to 
the  long  credit  granted  by  the  manufacturer,  it  has  often  occurred  that  the  dealer  lias 
been  able  to  collect  bis  money  from  the  Russian  consumer  before  it  was  actually  due 

to  the  German  manufacturer. 

United  States  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  hitherto  been  very  con- 
servative in  regard  to  granting  credits,  and  this  has  to  a  great  extent  handicapped 
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their  sales  in  competition  with  German  machine  tools.  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  study  this  question  of  credit  very  closely,  as  a  relaxation  will  not  only  mean 
an  increase  in  sales  on  the  one  hand,  but  also  make  it  a  very  fair  proposition,  as 
speaking  generally  the  Russian  dealer  is  honest  and  reliable,  whereas  as  matters  stand 
now,  the  Russian  dealer  selling  North  American  machine  tools  has  to  take  the  greater 
financial  risk  by  being  compelled  to  give  much  longer  credit  than  he  himself  gets,  as 
well  as  having  to  wait  so  much  longer  for  his  money. 

PACKING. 

As  regards  machine  tools  it  is  suggested  that  the  packing  be  sufficiently  heavy 
aot  only  for  ocean  transportation,  but  also  for  the  Russian  railways,  where  the  freight 
as  a  rule  is  handled  rather  carelessly,  and  at  present  there  are  few  cranes  and  other 
Loading  devices  in  use.  It  thus  happens  often  that  cases  which  have  gone  from  the 
manufacturers'  factories  as  far  as  unloading  port  undamaged  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
sumers' warehouse  smashed  and  broken,  or  badly  damaged,  the  contents  in  many 
instances  also  suffering. 

It  is  especially  recommended  that  the  machines  be  well  braced  inside  to  keep 
them  tight  with  heavy  planks  on  the  one  hand  and  secondly  that  the  machines  be  suffi- 
ciently knocked  down. 

Also  it  should  be  understood  that  heavy  smooth  castings,  especially  steel  castings, 
heads  and  cylinders  of  hydraulic  presses  and  similar  material  require  no  packing  what- 
ever, and  may  be  shipped  loose. 

Parts  of  machine  tools  and  ordinary  hardware  should  wherever  possible  be  well 
packed  in  sawdust,  and  all  non-painted  parts  of  machinery  and  tools  should  be  covered 
with  anti-rust  compound  of  a  thick  nature. 

Furthermore,  the  smaller  parts  and  fittings  of  machine  tools  should  be  shipped 
together  with  the  machine  and  be  placed  in  a  small  box,  the  latter  being  well  packed 
with  sawdust  and  then  placed  inside  the  case  containing  the  whole  machine. 

SAW-MILLING  MACHINERY  IN  RUSSIA. 

There  is  apparently  a  very  promising  field  in  Russia  for  trade  in  appliances  and 
machinery  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  great  timber  resources  of  the 
country,  and.  also  for  the  various  local  woodworking  industries.  There  should,  for 
instance,  be  good  openings  for  North  American  logging  locomotives,  cableways, 
stationary  engines,  tractors,  hoisting  cranes,  and  for  machinery  of  saw-milling,  cutting 
shingles,  and  for  the  various  details  in  woodworking  operations.  The  machinery  for 
logging  and  saw-milling  has  been  supplied  principally  by  Germany,  Sweden,  Finland 
and  by  Russia  itself. 

RUSSIAN  LOGGING  AND  SAWING  METHODS. 

Generally  speaking  the  methods  employed  in  making  use  of  the  great  resources 
■of  Russia  in  standing  timber,  are  antiquated  and  uneconomical.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, that  if  any  of  the  estates  or  companies,  controlling  the  vast  timber  tracts 
-between  the  Volga  river  and  the  Ural  mountains,  should  attempt  with  their  present 
logging  and  sawing  methods  to  ship  any  of  their  splendid  timber  abroad,  they  could  do 
so  only  at  a  considerable  loss.  If  such  timber  can  be  used  at  all,  the  use  is  usually 
restricted  to  felling  it  for  conversion  into  charcoal  for  blast  furnaces.  There  are  large 
stretches  of  country  in  Russia  and  Siberia  covered  with  timber,  which  is  merely  wasted. 
The  natural  forest  resources  would  seem  to  afford  the  only  reasonable  opportunities 
existing  for  any  development  of  the  land.  The  owners  of  such  country  would  be  glad 
to  work  it  but  under  present  methods,  they  would  only  suffer  losses.  It  would  seem 
probable,  however,  that  if  American  methods  could  be  introduced,  it  might  be  possible 
to  profitably  export  the  timber  by  various  river  and  sea  routes. 
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It  is  the  ordinary  practice  to  fell  the  trees  by  hand  and  haul  the  logs  by  horse 
power,  a  great  number  of  horses  having  to  be  used  and  also  a  large  amount  of  truck 
equipment,  while  numbers  of  men  are  also  needed  in  the  work.  The  saw-mills  are  said 
to  waste  about  45  per  cent  of  the  material  through  bad  cutting.  Instead  of  sawing 
with  one  saw  blade  at  a  time,  as  by  the  North  American  method,  one  cut  being  made 
each  time  but  made  rapidly  and  with  the  man  at  the  machine  being  able  to  properly 
see  and  adjust  his  work,  the  method  is  to  use  a  long  frame  reciprocating  saw,  with  a 
number  of  blades  hung  and  sawing  slowly,  the  result  being  that  proper  adjustments 
are  difficult,  and  special  complications  occur  through  knots  and  twists  and  uneven  cut- 
ting, making  it  impossible  to  effect  economical  saving  of  the  timber  and  to  get 
maximum  out  of  each  log. 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  MORE  PROFITARLE  PRACTICES. 

The  forests  in  the  Ural  mountains  are  largely  owned  by  companies  operating  iron 
and  platinum  mines  and  rolling  mills  and  other  factories,  the  Russian  Government 
also  being  a  large  owner  of  these  mountainous  tracks.  To  exploit  such  vast  timber 
resources  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  the  owners  should  be  shown  how  by  adop- 
tion of  Canadian  methods  and  machinery  an  otherwise  unprofitable  cutting  of  their 
timber  could  be  made  profitable. 

The  first  North  American  band-saw  outfit  in  Russia  was  recently  completed  at 
Tsaritzin,  on  the  Volga  river,  and  is  now  in  such  successful  operation  that  much  atten- 
tion has  been  attracted  to  it.  This  may  result  in  the  complete  revolutionizing  of  the 
Russian  saw-mill  industry.  With  one  such  example  already  in  existence,  it  becomes 
easier  to  promote  Canadian  methods  as  regards  every  feature  of  the  industry. 

SAWS  USED  BY  LUMBER  COMPANIES. 

Considerable  missionary  work  has  already  been  done  in  introducing  North  Ameri- 
can swage  saws  into  Russia,  and  a  few  of  the  local  mills  have  recently  been  showing  a 
tendency  to  change  all  their  saws  for  the  swage  type,  even  although  they  cost  consider- 
ably more.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  mills  will  have  to  be  taught  how  to  use  these 
special  saws,  and  what  is  more  important  still,  how  to  use  the  special  tools  used  for 
swaging  the  teeth.  As  it  is,  the  mills  are  somewhat  afraid  to  use  the  tools,  not  pro- 
pel ly  knowing  their  use. 

There  are  comparatively  few  saws  manufactured  in  Russia,  thus  leaving  the  trade 
in  this  most  important  line  almost  completely  open  to  foreign  countries. 

As  regards  handsaws,  hacksaw  blades  and  such  like,  these  have  hitherto  been  almost 
exclusively  supplied  by  Germany,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Canada  and  the  United 
States  c  juld  do  a  large  business  therein  as  well  as  in  the  better  kind  of  cross-cut  saws, 
provided  arrangements  could  be  made  for  experts  to  demonstrate  same  and  explain 
them  to  consumers,  especially  to  the  lumber  companies,  who  are  large  consumers  of 
these  kinds  of  saws.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  would  entail  considerable  expense, 
but  it  would  be  sufficient  for  manufacturers  to  get  into  touch  with  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing lumber  and  saw-mill  concerns  in  the  North  Russian,  Caucasus,  Ural  and  Siberian 
timber  districts,  and  if  the  saws  were  once  well  introduced  with  the  help  of  experts, 
the  sales  would  probably  be  very  large  and  important,  as  some  of  these  companies  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  these  saws  annually.  It  might  be  added  that  English  manu- 
facturers are  already  doing  a  large  trade  in  cross-cut  saws. 

The  quality  of  the  saws  supplied  by  the  United  States  whether  machine  or  hand 
driven,  is  considered  very  satisfactory,  but  the  prices  of  North  American  saws  are 
sometimes  even  double  tbose  of  similar  German  and  Knglish  makes.  In  connection 
with  smaller  handsaws  at  least,  the  prices  ought  not  to  be  materially  higher  than  those 
of  competing  countries,  notwithstanding  that  the  quality  may  bo  better.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  supplies  from  abroad  have  almost  ceased,  and  dealers  having 
become  very  short  of  Knglish,  French  and  German  saws  are  now  able  to  gradually 
clear  off  old  stocks  of  North  American  manufacture,  which  have  been  unsaleable  for 
many  years  past  owing  to  their  high  prices. 

87758—3 
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PRELIMINARY  PROPAGANDA  REQUIRED. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  that  in  order  to  bring  about  the  general  use 
of  North  American  saw-milling  outfits  and  woodworking  machinery  in  Russia  and 
Siberia,  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  campaign  of  education  be  conducted  amongst  the 
owners  of  large  timber  properties.  If  a  few  important  outfits,  however,  can  be  installed 
they  should  serve  as  object  lessons  and  thus  create  a  demand.  Until  such  demand  can 
be  created,  it  is  useless  to  expect  Russian  dealers  to  keep  such  goods  in  stock  without 
Liberal  assistance  from  the  manufacturers.  The  Russian  dealers  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  interested  in  North  American  saw-milling  outfits  until  they  discover  that  owners 
of  t'mber  properties  are  interested  in  them  and  wish  to  buy  them.  After  such  a  result 
is  accemplished,  intermediary  firms  will  be  anxious  to  handle  such  lines  for  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

FOREST  RESOURCES  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

Concerning  the  forest  resources  of  the  Russian  Empire,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
39  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  country  is  estimated  to  be  under  forest.  In  European 
Russia  the  forests  cover  an  area  of  474,000,000  acres,  in  Finland  50,500,000  acres,  in 
Poland  6,700,000  acres,  and  in  the  Caucasus  18,600,000  acres,  a  total  of  549,800,000 
acres,  exclusive  of  Siberia.  In  the  Ural  provinces,  forests  cover  70  per  cent  of  the 
area,  in  the  northern  provinces  68  per  cent,  and  in  the  four  lake  provinces  57  per  cent. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  Western  Siberia  alone  there  are  465,000,00u  acres  of  virgin 
forest,  and  Eastern  Siberia,  while  not  so  richly  endowed,  has  sufficient  timber  to  supply 
the  world's  demands  for  years  to  come. 

The  Government  owns  285,598,941  acres  of  forest  land  in  European  Russia, 
12,826,387  in  the  Caucasus,  380,519,435  acres  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  288,742,000  acres 
in  the  Amur  region,  a  total  of  947,686,763  acres.  About  23  per  cent  of  the  forest  land 
belongs  to  landed  proprietors  and  9  per  cent  to  the  peasantry. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  October  13,  1915 : — 

Cheese — 


Bristol   77/  81/   per  ewt 

Liverpool   77/  80/0 

London   76/  78/  n 

Glasgow   81/  82/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   90/  96/    per  cwt 

Liverpool   90/  95/ 

London   90/  95/ 

Glasgow    94/  95/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol  

Liverpool   83/  93/    per  cwt. 

London  

Glasgow   — /  92/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   80/  87/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                 ..  77/  87/ 

London   84/  89/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  October  9,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Quantities. 


Animals,  living : — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat  :— 

Beet  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton  do    H 

Pork  do    ii 

Meat,  unenumerated— Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   ., 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat : — 

Bacon     •< 

Beef  

Hams       m 

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated— Salted   » 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 
canned)  

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes  : — 

Butter.  

Margarine   „ 

Cheese   M 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   H 

ii  Cream  

ii     Condensed   » 

ii     Preserved,  other  kinds   


Poultry  

liame  

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen). 
Lard  


Gt.  Hnd. 
.Value  £ 
.  .,  £ 
. .  Cwts. 


Corn,  Orain,  Meal  and  Flour 

Wheat   

Wlieatmeal  and  flour. .   .  . 

Barley  

Oats  

Peas  

Beans   

Maize  or  Indian  corn.  . . 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples.  

Pears  

Hay  

Hops  


Torn 

Cut, 


1914. 

1915. 

44 

30 

80 

55 

190,350 
77,334 
24,487 
15,139 

*  208,584 
59,897 
674 
17,404 

113.8*4 
135 
7,614 
8,083 
3,851 

104,623 
2,643 
28,865 
702 

953 

26,686 

44,444 

70,521 

28,230 
28,679 

70,237 
46,086 
39  173 

82 
32,966 
36(5 
271,024 
517 
1,917 
37,919 
3'i,502 

55 
32,748 
1,234 
155,424 
194 
599 
18,219 
31,112 

1,466,900 
264,000 
518,800 
248,800 
8,972 
10, 930 
607,200 

1,047,000 
105,000 
618,700 
Uto.700 
37,790 

47,480 
314,400 

103,563 
24,110 

m 

56,558 
15, 521 1 
44 
4,214 

•  Including  certain  importations  made  on  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not 
be  given  at  the  time. 

87758— 3J 
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JAPANESE  INQUIRY  FOR  BLEACHED  SULPHITE  PULP. 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  a  firm  in  Japan  importing  paper- 
maker's  supplies.  They  state  that  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  pulp  in  the 
■I  ;i panose  market  are  bright.  Owing  to  the  curtailment  of  European  supplies  they  have 
been  under  considerable  difficulties  in  filling  their  requirements  of  bleached  sulphite 
pulp,  for  which  they  have  a  large  demand.  They  are  therefore  desirous  of  being  put 
m  touch  with  reliable  Canadian  mills  producing  bleached  sulphite  or  sulphate  pulp 
and  who  are  in  a  position  to  consider  doing  business  with  Japan.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  firm  referred  to  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1107  or  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1197.) 


FRENCH  DUTIES  RE-ESTABLISHED  ON  WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR. 

Mr.  Philippe  Roy,  General  Commissioner  for  Canada  at  Paris,  has  transmitted  to 
the  Department  an  extract  from  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  17th  of  October  regarding 
the  adoption  by  the  French  Parliament  of  the  Act  concerning  the  appropriation  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  wheat  and  flour  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  civilian  population. 

As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  Act  which  will  permit  the  Government  not  only 
to  purchase  wheat  and  flour  abroad,  but  if  need  be,  requisition  the  home  production, 
the  French  Government  has  by  decree  re-established  the  duty  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 

The  above-mentioned  decree  reads  as  follows: — 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Considering  the  laws  of  January  11,  1892,  February  27,  1894,  and  March  29,  1910, 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Customs  tariff; 

Considering  the  decrees  of  July  31,  1914,  relative  to  the  suspension  of  Customs 
import  duties  on  wheat,  spelter  and  meslin  (in  whole  grains),  on  flour  of  wheat,  flour 
of  spelter  and  flour  of  meslin,  and  on  bread  ; 

Considering  the  law  of  April  18,  1915,  relative  to  the  ratification  of  the  above 
decrees ; 

The  Council  of  Ministers  having  been  heard, 
The  President  of  the  French  Kepublic. 

Decrees: 

Section  1.— Dating  from  the  publication  of  the  present  decree,  the  Customs  duties 
imposed  by  the  law  of  March  29,  1910,  which  were  suspended  by  the  decrees  of  July 
31,  1914,  are  totally  re-established  as  far  as  they  concern  wheat,  spelter  and  meslin, 
and  flour  of  wheat,  flour  of  spelter  and  flour  of  meslin,  and  bread. 

Section  2. — Merchandise,  en  route,  the  shipment  of  which  can  be  certified  having 
been  made  directly  to  France,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  present  decree  in  the 
official  journal,  will  be  admitted  as  under  the  former  regulations. 

Section  3. — The  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs  and  of  Finance,  are  responsible,  each  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  him, 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree. 

Dated  at  Paris,  October  18,  1915. 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  during  the  week  ended  November  6,  1915,  gave  the  following  par- 
ticulars with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets  in  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

November  1,  1915 : — 

Liverpool. — Sale  29th  ultimo,  small  balance  Canadian  ex  ss.  Quebra  faulty,  slack 
to  slack  and  wet.  Wealthy,  No.  l's  20s.,  No.  2's  15s.  9d,  wet  13s.  9d.;  Maine  and  Bos- 
ton Baldwins,  No.  l's,  19s.  3d.  to  24s.  6d.,  No.  2's  15s.,  6d.  to  18s.  9d. ;  Ben  Davis,  No.  l's 
18s.  9d.  to  19s.,  No.  2's,  17s.  9d ;  Spies,  No.  l's,  21s.  6d. ;  Greenings,  No.  l's,  20s.  6d. ; 
Virginia  Yorks,  26s.  to  27s.;  Yakima  Winter  Nellis  6s.  7d.  per  box. 

Glasgow. — Dock  labour  shortage  delaying  discharge.  Prevented  sale  per  ex  ss. 
Sardinian  on  29th  ultimo;  unfortunately  a  strong  Halloween  demand.  Ontario  ex 
ss.  Carthagenian  and  Cassandra  practically  all  tight.  Kings,  No.  l's,  31s.  6d.  to  34s., 
extra  fine  37s.,  No.  2's  26s.  to  30s,  extra  fine  35s,  No.  3's  22s. ;  Snows,  No.  l's  30s.  to  34s., 
No.  2's  25s.  6d.  to  30s.,  No.  3's  14s.  to  16s. ;  Blenheims  No.  l's  22s.  6d.,  No.  2's  21s.,  No. 
3's  14s.  to  16s. ;  Baldwins,  No.  l's  24s.  to  30s.,  No.  2's  21s.  to  25s.  6d.,  No.  3's  18s. ;  Spies 
No.  l's.,  23s.  6d.,  No.  2's  20s.  6d. ;  Wealthy,  No.  l's  26s.  6d.  to  30s.,  No.  2's  24s. ;  Ben 
Davis,  No.  l's,  23s.  to  25s.,  No.  2's.  20s.  to  22s. ;  Greenings,  No.  l's,  22s.,  No.  2's,  20s. 
No.  3's  14s.  6d.  to  15s.  6d. ;  Pewaukees  No.  l's  22s.,  No.  2's  19s.  to  21s.,  No.  3's  16s.  6d. 
to  17s.  9d. ;  Mcintosh  No.  l's  34s.  6d.,  No.  2's  30s. ;  Stark,  No.  l's  22s.  to  24s.,  No.  2's 
19s.  to  22s. ;  California  Newtons,  sizes  88  to  104,  9s.,  sizes  125  to  163,  9s.  6d.,  sizes  200 
to  225,  8s.  6d. ;  Permains,  6s.  6d.  to  7s. 

November  4,  1915. 

London. — Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  Shenandoah.  Demand  brisker.  Ribstons,  No. 
l's,  18s.  to  22s.,  No.  2's  17s.  to  20s.,  No.  3's  13s.  to  15s.  Blenheims,  No.  l's  18s.  to  20s., 
No.  2's  16s.  to  18s.  6d.,  No.  3's  13s.  to  15s.  Kings,  No.  l's  18s.  to  22s.,  No.  2's  16s.  to 
18s.,  No.  3's  14s.  to  16s.    Boxed  Gravensteins  and  Ribstons  8s.  to  9s. 

Liverpool. — Sales  1st  and  3rd— no  Canadians.  Kogue  River  Newtowns  8s.  6d.  to 
lis.  Yakima  Jonathans  9s.  6d.  to  lis.  6d.  Grimes  Golden  7s.  to  8s.  9d.  Winter 
Banana  9s.  3d.  to  10s.    Nelis  14s.  to  16s.  per  box. 

Glasgow. — Apples  ex  Sardinian  in  good  condition.  Tights:  Scotian  Blenheims 
No.  l's  18s.  to  22s.,  No.  2's  17s.,  No.  3's  15s.  Ribstons  No.  l's  18s.  to  20s.,  No.  2's  16s. 
to  17s.,  Kings  No.  l's  23s.  to  27s.,  No.  2's  18s.  to  23s.,  No.  3's  17s.  to  18s.  Wealthy  No. 
l's  28s.  to  29s.,  No.  2's  21s.,  No.  3's  16s.  Canadian  Russets  No.  l's  22s.  to  24s.,  No.  2's 
20s.  to  23s.  Kings  No.  l's  28s.  to  34s.,  No.  2's  27s.  to  31s.,  No.  3's  20s.  Baldwins  No. 
l's  25s.  to  26s.,  No.  2's  21s.  to  22s.    Snows  No.  l's  29s.  to  30s.,  No.  2's  2ls.  to  25s. 

Manchester. — Manchester  Inventor,  Canadians  moderate  quality,  fair  condition. 
Baldwins  No.  l's  21s.  6d.,  No.  2's  17s.,  No.  3's  13s.  6d.  Pewaukees,  No.  l's  18s.  to  20s., 
No.  2's  15s.  to  17s.,  No  3's  10s.  to  13s.  Greenings  No.  l's  22s.,  No.  2's  18s.,  No.  3's  12s. 
Snows,  No.  l's  30s.  6d.,  No.  2's  25s.  Russets,  No.  l's  26s.  to  3:5s.,  No.  2's  17s.  to  2:5s. 
Kings  No.  l's  23s.  6d.  to  26s. 
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IMPORTANT  INQUIRY  FROM  FRANCE. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1198  appearing  in  this  number  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin.  This  refers  to  a  firm  in  Paris  who  are  anxious  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  a  concern  in  Canada  able  to  supply  them  with  dry  fruits,  canned  fruit, 
lobster  and  salmon.  They  state  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  buy  f.o.b.  Montreal  or 
New  York  for  cash.  The  name  and  address  of  this  firm  may  be  obtained  by  those 
interested  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
file  No.  A-192  or  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1198.) 


PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  609  published  an  amendment  (re  the  prohibition  of  the 
exports  of  u  hides,  wheat  flour,  wheat  and  other  grains  except  oats")  to  the  Order  in 
Council  of  the  27th  of  April,  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  589,  which  contained 
a  consolidated  list  of  prohibited  exports  from  Canada.  A  further  amendment  has  now 
been  made  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  the  30th  of  October,  to  the  following  effect: — 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  under  and  in  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  242  and  291  of  the  Customs  Act,  is  pleased  to  order  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  be  prohibited  from  Canada 
to  foreign  destinations  in  Europe  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic 
ports),  Italy  and  Portugal,  viz.: — 

AU  manufactures  and  products  of  cotton  except  cotton  waste,  which  remains  pro- 
hibited to  all  foreign  destinations,  and  cotton  lace; 

Furs  dressed  or  undressed  and  manufactures  thereof. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

The  substance  of  the  various  proclamations  relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy 
has  been  given  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  (Nos.  554,  557,  564,  570, 
576,  605,  606,  607,  610,  611  and  615).  The  Department  is  now  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing memoranda  issued  by  the  Department  of  Customs  and  dated  the  3rd  and  Sth  of 
November,  respectively : — 

TRADING  WITH  BELGIUM  AND  LUXEMBOURG. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  proclamation  of  the  16th  February,  1915,  in  which  it 
is  declared  that : — 

"  The  proclamations  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  trading  with  the 
enemy  shall  apply  to  territory  in  friendly  occupation  as  they  apply  to  our  territory  or 
that  of  our  Allies,  and  to  territory  in  hostile  occupation  as  they  apply  to  an  enemy 
country." 

This  proclamation  extended  the  prohibitions  as  to  trade,  etc.,  contained  in  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  proclamation  No.  2,  to  trading  with  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg, which  countries  are  in  hostile  occupation. 
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Goods  exported  from  Luxembourg  are  not  allowed  entry  into  Canada. 

Goods  exported  from  Belgium,  or  of  Belgian  origin,  are  not  allowed  entry  into 
Canada,  except  in  cases  where  a  license  has  been  granted  by  the  Department. 

Licenses  may  be  granted  permitting  the  importation  into  Canada  of  goods  of 
Belgian  origin,  on  condition  that  the  importer  produce  a  certificate  from  a  British 
consular  officer  in  Holland  that  the  goods  are  in  fact  of  Belgian  origin,  and  secondly, 
that  he  will  make  payment  for  the  goods  into  an  account  in  a  bank  in  Canada,  obtain- 
ing an  undertaking  from  the  bank  that  the  money  cannot  be  withdrawn  except  under 
license  from  the  Department  of  Customs. 

STRAW  BRAID  FROM  CHINA. 

Future  shipments  of  straw  braid  from  China  or  from  the  United  States  are  not 
to  be  permitted  entry  in  Canada  until  the  Department  of  Customs  has  been  first  com- 
municated with. 

The  Department  is  informed  that  a  great  many  of  the  shipments  come  from  enemy 
traders  in  China,  to  trade  with  whom,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  the  trading  with  the  enemy  Acts  and  Proclamations. 

Before  entry  will  be  permitted  of  any  straw  braid,  the  name  of  the  firm  in  the 
country  of  origin  from  whom  the  goods  have  been  purchased,  either  by  the  Canadian 
impcrter  or  by  the  exporter  in  the  United  States,  must  be  disclosed,  and  if  the  goods 
are  from  persons  or  firms  known  to  be  "  enemy  traders,"  entry  at  customs  will  not  be 
permitted. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
607,  611,  614  and  615.  Further  amendments  and  additions  to  this  proclamation  have 
now  been  made  by  adopting  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

1.  That  the  headings  "  Cotton  yarn  and  thread  "  and  "  Cotton  fabric,  suitable  for 
aircraft "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France, 
Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  should  be  deleted, 
and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  All  manufactures  and  products  of 
cotton,  except  cotton  lace  and  cotton  waste." 

2.  That  the  heading  "  Coal,  all  kinds,  and  coke,  but  not  including  coal  allowed 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  to  be  shipped  as  bunker  coal  "  in  the  li>t 
of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than 
British  possessions  and  protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted 
therefor  the  heading  "Coal,  all  kinds,  and  coke  made  in  gas  works,  but  not  including 
coal  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  to  be  shipped  as  bunker 
coal." 

3.  That  the  heading  "Grindstones,  carborundum  wheels,  and  emery  wheels"  in 
the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in 
Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  Franc 3,  Russia  (except 
through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  should  he  deleted,  an/1  there  be  sub- 
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stituted  therefor  the  headings  "  Grindstones "  and  "  Emery,  corundum,  natural  or 
artificial  (such  as  alundum),  carborundum  and  crystolon,  and  manufactures  thereof 
(including  wheels,  discs,  paper,  cloth,  stones  and  powder)." 

4.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods,  which  is  at  present  prohibited  to 
all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than 
France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  should  be 
prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  possessions  and  protector- 
ates : — 

Chronometers  and  all  kinds  of  nautical  instruments; 

Compasses  for  ships,  and  parts  thereof,  including  fittings  such  as  binnacles ; 
Hair,  animal,  of  all  kinds;  and  tops,  noils  and  yarns  of  animal  hair. 

5.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  desti- 
nations : — 

Acetic  ether; 
Ether; 

Phosgene  (carbonyl  chloride) ; 
Platinum. 

6.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  desti- 
nations abroad  other  than  British  possessions  and  protectorates: — 

Copper  wire,  insulated,  electric  light  wires  and  cables,  and  power  cables. 

7.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  Prance, 
Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Arsenical  ore; 

Black  plates,  and  black  sheets  under  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness; 

Furs,  dressed  or  undressed,  and  manufactures  thereof ; 

Ramie. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

FIJI. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colony  for  the  Year  1914. 
(By  the  Colonial  Secretary.) 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  COLONY. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  items  of  import  durhi! 
each  of  the  years  1913  and  1914 : — 


Bacon  and  hams  

Bags  and  sacks  

Beer  

Books  

Boots  and  shoes  

Biscuits,  flour,  sharps,  and  pollard.  

Bran  

Butter  and  ghee   

Cement  

Cicrars  and  cigarettes  

Coal  

Cordage  and  rope  

Cutlery  

Drapery  

Drugs    

Fish  

Furniture  

Galvanized  iron  goods.   

Glassware  and  crockery  

Hardware  

Iron— black,  pig,  and  scrap,  rails,  fish  plates,  etc. 

Jewellery  

Leatherware   . 

Live  stock   

Machinery    

Machinery— agricultural  

Manure  

Meats   

Oils  

Paints    

Rice  

Soap  

Spirits    

Stationery  

Sugar  

Timber   

Tobacco  (excluding  cigars  and  cigarettes)  

Vegetables  and  fruit  

Wines  


£ 

£ 

4  054 

^  077 

Of  ,  .'UU 

8  Ii98 

1  993 

2,485 

8*  1  99 

o,  YLCi 

5,749 

6,361 

20,310 

19,501 

9,214 

8,401 

3,321 

4, 132 

25  940 

27,359 

4,696 

4,598 

2.836 

3,110 

104,049 

138,726 

7.304 

8,135 

11,871 

10,716 

4,104 

6,191 

21,507 

15,737 

4,201 

3,738 

67,103 

59,924 

21,004 

18,420 

5,100 

1,013 

6,650 

7,284 

9,890 

14,390 

50,776 

47,821 

3,839 

6,  128 

14,379 

22,209 

22,s38 

18,160 

29,026 

28,821 

5,531 

5,572 

20,865 

14,134 

2,214 

2,281 

12,173 

12,701 

6,756 

7,646 

5,507 

5,509 

57,040 

50,681 

9,395 

10,076 

10,200 

13,344 

2,136 

2,87-1 

The  items  showing  increases  of  note  are  drapery,  bags  and  sacks,  manure,  veget- 
ables and  fruit,  live  stock,  and  agricultural  machinery.  Imports  of  drapery  increased 
in  value  from  £104,049  in  1913  to  £138,726  in  1914. 

The  most  notable  decreases  occurred  on  biscuits,  flour,  etc.,  meats,  and  rice;  gal 
vanized  iron,  hardware  and  iron  goods;  machinery  and  timber. 

The  decrease  in  the  case  of  biscuits,  flour,  etc.,  and  meats  may  be  regarded  to  some 
extent  as  an  outcome  of  the  war;  in  the  case  of  rice  the  tendency  is  for  the  importation 
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to  fall  off  owing  to  the  locally  grown  article  being  plentiful  and  cheaper.  The  decrease 
in  the  case  of  timber  is  due  to  the  more  extensive  use  of  local  products.  The  apparent 
decrease  in  the  ease  of  jewellery  may  be  regarded  as  mainly  artificial.  The  bulk  of  the 
jewellery  imported  is  forwarded  through  the  parcels  post  and  a  new  system  has  been 
adopted  by  which  the  value  of  goods  imported  by  that  means  is  shown  in  one  amount 
instead  of  being  classified  under  the  various  heads. 


EXPORTS. 


The  principal  items  of  export  continue  to  be  sugar,  copra,  and  green  fruit,  the 
quantities  and  value  of  these  products  exported  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  being 

as  follows :— 


Sugar. 

Copra. 

Green  Fruit. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

| 

1910  

61,701 
72,834 
61,728 
94,710 
92,112 

669,432 
797.274 
671.713 
1.041,927 
1,005,643 

13,078 
16,337 
13,710 
7,929 
9,429 

258,841 
294,245 
242,073 
176,741 
148,372 

47,302 
151,668 
120,510 
168,249 
201, 938 

1911  :  

1912  

1913  

1914  

The  numbers  of  bunches  and  cases  of  bananas  exported,  the  values  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  foregoing  statement,  were  as  follows: — 


Year.  Bunches.  Cases.  Bags. 

1910   271.024  81,225  — 

1911   897,345  219,551  — 

1912   589,743  209,772  — 

1913   922,745  277,468  — 

1914   973,664  399,629  106 
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The  reason  for  the  changes  in  these  figures  for  the  year  1914,  as  compared  with 
those  for  1913,  is  discussed  in  the  later  paragraphs  devoted  to  sugar  cane,  cocoanuts, 
and  bananas  respectively. 

After  deducting  the  value  of  the  three  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  total 
value  of  the  exports,  the  value  of  the  other  or  minor  products  exported  during  each  of 
the  last  five  years  r.  mounts  to  : — 

Year. 


1910   £30,271 

1911                                                                                                         .  32,048 

1912   24,664 

1913   39,023 

1914   33,912 


The  principal  minor  exports  were  Sici-shell,  £13,244;  molasses,  £7,323;  beche-de- 
mer,  £2,831 ;  hides  and  pelts,  £1,848 ;  maize,  £1,375. 


TRADE  SUMMARY. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  for  each  of  the  past  five  years  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: — 


Year.  Imports.  Exports. 

1910   £829,029  £1,005,818 

1911   854,193  1,275,235 

1912   940.044  1,058,960 

1913   903,968  1,425,940 

1914   911,274  1,389,S65 


In  addition,  goods  to  the  value  of  £15,964  were  imported  through  the  medium  of 
the  parcel  post,  so  that  the  correct  value  of  imports  for  1914  was  really  £927,238. 
Specie  to  the  value  of  £33,782  is  included  in  the  figure  £911,274. 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  amount  of  customs  duties  levied  on  imports  during  each  of  the  past  five  years 
was  as  follows: — 


Year.  Customs  duties  levied. 

1910   £131,691 

1911   150,165 

1912   165,488 

1913   150,063 

1914   152,434 


TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  bulk  of  the  colony's  trade  continued  to  be  conducted  with  or  through  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  The  total  trade  (imports  and  exports)  during  1914  was  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  various  countries  as  follows: — 


United  Kingdom   £  209,946 

British  possessions — 

New  South  Wales   767.511 

New  Zealand   574,557 

Canada   312,622 

Hong  Kong   130,625 

Victoria   111,172 

India   42.S35 

Other  British  possessions   3,072 


Total  British  possessions 


 ,  ..  ..         £1,942,394,  equal  to 

84*4  per  cent  of  total  trade  of  the  colony 
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trade  by  countries. — Continued. 


Foreign  countries — 

United  States  

Germany  

Japan  

China  

Be'gium  

Norway  

France  

Ho  land  

Sweden  

Samoa  

Other  foreign  countries 


£102,113 
18,981 
17,388 


3,055 
1,252 
951 
863 
782 
529 
526 
2,360 


Total  foreign  countries 


  £148,800,  equal  to 

6*5  per  cent  of  total  trade  of  the  colony.. 


The  total  trade  of  th^  colony  with  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from  8-3  per  cent  in 
1913  to  9-1  per  cent  in  1914,  that  with  British  possessions  fell  from  87-8  per  cent  to 
84-4  per  cent;  and  that  with  foreign  countries  rose  from  3-9  per  cent  to  6-5  per  cent. 

The  increased  trade  with  Canada,  Hong  Kong  and  the  United  States  is  accounted 
fcr  by  large  shipments  of  sugar,  due  to  the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  that  the  figures  of  the  trade  with  Germany  showed  an 
increase  over  those  of  1913,  notwithstanding  the  war.  The  real  effect  of  the  war  in 
this  connection  will  be  felt  in  1915. 

The  falling  off  in  the  trade  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  partly  due  to  large- 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  also  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  sugar  and  copra,  which  previously  had  been  shipped  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  was  exported  instead  to  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Hong  Kong. 


The  following  figures  do  not  include  native  cultivation,  and  so  far  as  Europeans 
are  concerned  can  onlv  be  taken  as  estimates  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  some  of 
the  planters  to  furnish  particulars  of  their  cultivation. 


The  number  of  acres  under  cane  in  1914  was  62,851,  as  against  48.208  in  1913,  and 
the  number  of  tons  of  enne  produced  was  874,164  in  1914,  as  against  736,992  in  1913. 

Notwithstanding  these  increases  the  export  of  sugar  decreased  from  94,710  tons 
in  1913  to  92,112  tons  in  1914,  which  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  unfavourable  climatic 
conditions. 


The  area  under  cocoanuts  cultivated  by  Europeans  was  estimated  at  42,492  acres 
in  1914,  as  against  32,915  acres  in  1913.  Returns  from  the  Lau  district  are  included 
for  the  year  1914,  and  account  for  5,297  acres  of  the  apparent  extension  of  the  area 
under  cocoanuts. 

The  conra  industry,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  has  improved.  The  exports  for  1913 
had  been  reduced  considerably  as  a  result  of  a  storm  affecting  the  yield  of  plantations, 
and  the  quantity  exported  may  be  expected  to  reach  the  normal  rate  before  long. 
During  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the  local  price  for  copra  was  very  low  and  little  or 
none  was  offered  for  export.  Later  on,  as  the  market  price  recovered  somewhat,  ship- 
ments began  again  and  the  industry  had  settled  down  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


The  area  under  bananas  cultivated  by  Europeans  was  estimated  at  6,667  acres  in 
1914,  as  against  6,608  acres  in  1913.  A  considerable  amount  of  this  fruit  is  also  grown 
on  native  plantations.    The  area  under  bananas  was  increased  considerably  during 


AGRICULTURE. 


SUGAR  CANE  PRODUCTION. 


COCOANUTS. 


CULTIVATION  OF  BANANAS. 
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1914,  and  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  exports  was  anticipated.  This  was  realized  only 
in  a  partial  degree  owing  to  the  contraction  of  shipping  facilities  in  consequence  of 
the  war. 

COTTON  GROWING. 

The  estimated  area  under  cotton  in  1914  was  530  acres,  as  against  23-7  acres  in 
1913.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  encouraging  Indians  holding  small  leases  to 
grow  cotton. 

In  order  to  assist  Indians  in  starting  the  industry,  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  the  cotton  grown  by  them  is  purchased  and  ginned  by  the  Government,  and 
stored  for  ultimate  delivery  and  sale  to  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association.  The 
amount  of  cotton  so  purchased  in  1914  and  early  in  this  year  amounted  to  about  10,000 
pounds,  all  grown  from  seed  distributed  from  the  Government  experimental  station 
at  Lautoka.  There  is  some  hope  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  will  be  extended  among 
East  Indians  settled  in  small  areas  of  land  in  certain  districts. 

RUBBER. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  acres  are  under  rubber,  as  against  1,760 
acres  in  1913.  About  If  ton  of  rubber  was  exported  during  the  year,  and  as  many 
plantations  are  now  reaching  the  tapping  stage,  this  item  of  export  may  be  expected 
to  increase  in  the  near  future. 

IMMIGRATION. 

During  1914  there  were  introduced  into  the  colony  1,572  Indian  immigrants,  as 
against  3,111  during  the  previous  year.  The  drop  in  the  figures  arises  from  the  fact 
that  owing  to  the  expiry  of  a  smaller  number  of  indentures,  applications  by  the 
planters  of  the  colony  for  the  allotment  of  immigrants  were  low  in  comparison  with 
those  received  during  the  previous  year.  The  indentures  of  1,600  immigrants  expired 
during  the  year.  It  may  be  stated  as  another  reason  for  the  falling-off  of  the  number 
of  immigrants  introduced  that  in  1914  the  completion  of  certain  plantation  railway 
work  released  a  considerable  number  of  indentured  men,  who  were  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  agricultural  work  on  various  plantations. 

The  total  population  of  East  Indians  serving  under  indenture  on  the  last  day  of 
1914  was  15,602  (male  adults,  9,644;  female  adults,  3,430;  and  children,  2,528),  and 
of  time-expired  indentured  immigrants  remaining  or  settling  in  the  colony  there  were 
37,754. 

STEAMSHIP  FACILITIES. 

British  and  foreign  mails  are  conveyed  by  steamers  of  the  following  lines:  The 
Canadian-Australian  Line;  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand,  Limited; 
the  Australasian  United  Steam  Navigation  Company;  and  occasionally  by  vessels  of 
other  companies. 

Mails  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  received  and  despatched  once  in  every  four  weeks  by  the  Canadian-Australian 
Line  to  and  from  Vancouver,  and  generally  once  in  every  four  weeks  English  mails 
are  received  and  despatched  via  Australia.  Direct  mail  communication  with  Australia 
is  frequent  and  regular.  With  New  Zealand  there  is  regular  but  not  so  frequent 
communication. 

Inter-island  communication  is  maintained  by  regular  steamer  or  auxiliary  cutter 
services  and  overland  mail  carrier  services.  There  is  also  more  or  less  regular  eom- 
munication  by  small  sailing  vessels.  Some  of  the  outlying  districts  are  poorly  served. 
Some  improvement  was  effected  in  1914,  two  new  overland  mail  services  being 
instituted. 

A  subsidy  at  the  rate  of  £5,000  per  annum  is  paid  to  the  Canadian-Australian 
Line,  and  the  vessels  are  exempted  from  certain  dues.  A  subsidy  of  C  1,500  is  paid  to 
the  Australasian  United  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  in  respect  of  the  Fiji, 
Sydney,  and  interinsular  steam  services. 
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TELEGRAPH  CONNECTION. 

The  l\u*itic  (  able  Board  has  a  station  at  Suva,  which  is  connected  by  cable  with 
Vancouver,  via  Fanning  Island,  and  with  Southport  (Queensland)  and  Auckland  via 
Norfolk  Island. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  AND  FINANCES. 

Notwithstanding  war  conditions  that  existed  during  five  months  oi  the  year  1914, 
and  notwithstanding  the  special  expenditure  incurred  on  that  account,  which  amounted 
to  approximately  £14,000,  the  estimated  difference  between  revenue  and  expenditure 
was  maintained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  had  that  special  expenditure  not  occurred 
the  estimated  deficit  would  have  been  converted  into  a  substantial  surplus.  There  was 
a  natural  and  satisfactory  expansion  of  trade,  and  the  general  prospects  of  the  colony 
at  the  close  of  the  year  of  1914  may  be  regarded  as  encouraging  and  satisfactory. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  £279,844,  or  £13,813  more  than  the  revenue 
for  1913  and  £5,652  less  than  the  original  estimate  of  the  year's  receipts.  The  principal 
decrease  in  the  actual  receipts  for  1914,  as  compared  with  the  estimates,  was  £17,585 
under  the  head  of  Customs. 

The  expenditure  for  1914,  exclusive  of  expenditure  on  loan  account,  which 
amounted  to  £66,585,  was  estimated  at  £306,779.  The  actual  expenditure,  exclusive  of 
that  on  loan  account,  amounted  to  £301,351,  or  £21,507  in  excess  of  the  receipts  for 
the  year.  The  expenditure  on  loan  account — viz.,  £66,585 — was  on  account  of  the  Suva 
Harbour  Works  and  the  Suva  Dredging  Works,  which  will  be  charged  eventually  to 
loan  account. 

The  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  on  the  31st  of  December,  1914,  stood  at 
£106,741. 

CURRENCY. 

The  currency  and  the  only  coin  in  circulation  are  English  sterling.  There  are 
two  private  banks  established  in  the  colony — the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales.  Both  banks  have  branches  in  Suva  and  Levuka,  while  the  latter 
bank  has  a  branch  at  Lautoka.  Both  banks  have  a  private  note  issue,  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  on  December  31,  1914,  being  £26,450.  Arrangements  were  made 
during  1914  for  the  issue  of  Government  currency  notes.  The  Commissioners  of  Cur- 
rency fixed  the  value  of  notes  to  be  issued  at  £20,000,  the  denomination  of  the  notes 
being  £1,  £5,  £10  and  £20.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  increase  the  number  of 
£1  and  £5  notes  issued. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  importing  gold  in  consequence  of  the  war 
and  the  fear  that  gold  might  be  hoarded,  it  was  arranged  that  the  notes  issued  by  the 
banks  of  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales  should  be  accepted  at  the  Treasury  and 
at  the  offices  of  sub-accountants  in  the  country  districts  until  such  time  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  Government  notes  was  available  for  circulation. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1914: — 


Estimated  Population  on  31st  December, 
11)14. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Europeans  

2,943 

1,510 

4,453 

1,30G 

1,261 

2,567 

34,243 

19,346 

53,589 

Fijians  

46,962 

41,813 

88,775 

Polynesians  

2,  ISO 

3*5 

2,525 

978 

980 

1,958 

Chinese  

480 

31 

511 

405 

384 

789 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

THE  HIGH  PRICES  OF  PITPROPS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  latest  business  done  in  pitprops  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  limit  of 
prices  has  not  yet  been  reached.  We  hear  of  such  figures  for  instance  as  260s.  and  265s., 
c.i.f.  East  Coast  ports,  and  still  of  the  supplies  being  inadequate.  Of  course,  every- 
thing has  conspired  against  the  pitprop  trade  this  season.  When  sawn  goods  were 
allowed  to  be  shipped  from  Sweden,  pitprops  and  mining  timber  were  specially  declared 
contraband;  consequently  insurance  rates  ran  up  enormously,  many  shipowners  refused 
to  enter  into  negotiations  at  all,  and  freights  mounted  up  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
the  wood.  From  the  Baltic  no  props  have  come  forward  for  some  time,  and  the 
numerous  accidents  to  Norwegian  and  Russian  shipments  have  made  the  trade  a  very 
precarious  one.  American  wood  has  supplied  the  deficiency  to  some  extent,  and  more 
home-grown  timber  has  been  used,  but  prices  have  continued  to  rise,  and  although 
substitutes  for  wooden  props  have  been  tried,  nothing  quite  satisfactory  has,  as  yet, 
been  discovered. — (Timber  Trades  Journal.) 

JAPANESE   MANUFACTURE   OF  DYES. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle  on  the  manufacture  of 
dyes  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Yokohama. 

"  As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  the  Home  Department  and  private  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  according  to  ver- 
nacular papers,  has  decided  to  establish  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffa  on 
the  following  lines: — 

Capital  shall  be  about  yen  10,000,000.  If  it  is  impossible*  to  secu-e  this  capital  at 
the  launching  of  the  project,  the  capital  shall  be  fixed  at  yen  5,000, 000  at  first,  hut 
increased  to  yen  10,000,000  in  the  year  following  that  in  which  the  company  is  estab- 
lished. 

Factories  will  he  built  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Fukuoka. 

Capitalists  shah  be  officials  of  gas  companies  or  of  companies  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chemicals,  medicines,  and  perfumery,  and  other  private  business  men. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  shall  place  2,400  tons  of  benzole 
turned  out  by  the  Government  Steel  Works  at  the  disposal  of  the  projected  company  for 
the  regulation  of  the  price  of  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  and  shall 
u  na  t  an  tee  a  profit  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  for  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  company.  The  methods  of  calculating  the  profit,  and  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidy to  be  given  by  the  Government,  shall  be  determined  by  regulations  to  be  issued 
hereafter  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  ordinance." 

BRITISH    MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  September,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 



1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Swoden   

60 

116 

875 

24,094 

536 

81,066 

5 

185 

2,071) 

154,719 

173 

1,963 

Colombia   

201 

5 

Chile  

603 

42,768 

Brazil  

13,409 

Urugiiay .    

19,824 

18,583 

1,495 

Argentine  Republic  

158,200 

689,702 

42,926 

99,122 

155 

2,458 

1,87) 

Natal  

5,311 

Australia : — 

281 

12,946 

Victoria  

6,982 

7,229 

4,890 

14,690 

Npw  South  Wales   

2,839 

29,250 

18,25.7 

53.971 

147,637 

106,468 

4,17"> 

3,750 

35,441 

35,719 

62,07(3 

207,223 

253 

122 

10,744 

373,399 

1,087,032 

157,621 

423,566 

81,707 

4,728 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

602 

Argentine  Republic  

501 

9 

6,590 

2,683 

583 

366,308 

1,086,430 

157,612 

420,883 

81,707 

4,145 

JAPANESE    METAL  MARKET. 

Regarding  the  recent  tendency  of  the  quotations  for  iron  goods,  it  is  reported  that 
the  day  after  the  outbreak  of  war  last  year  quotations  rose  by  over  75  per  cent.  But 
means  of  importation  have  proved  easier  than  expected,  and  quotations  recently  fell 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  higher  than  those  prior  to  the  war  by  only  30  or  40  per 
cent.  Quite  recently,  however,  quotations  have  shown  a  tendency  to  rise,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  supplies  from  Germany  and  Belgium  and  the  embargo  on 
iron  goods  enforced  in  England.    Moreover,  prices  in  the  British  and  American  mar- 
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kets  are  also  gradually  rising.  These  causes,  together  with  the  increase  in  freight  rates, 
have  now  caused  quotations  on  the  home  market  to  be  higher  by  over  100  per  cent  than 
prior  to  the  war.  Another  reason  for  this  rise  is  that  all  the  output  from  Japan's  iron 
mines  is  being  consumed  for  munitions  of  war,  and  the  shortage  of  supply  for  house- 
building or  shipbuilding  materials  is  keenly  felt. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  prices  of  various  iron  and  other  metal 
goods  in  September  this  year  and  July  last  year  and  the  percentage  of  increase : — 


July,  1914. 

Sept.,  1915. 

Percentage  of 
increase. 

SO  •  1)3 

$1.05 

12.2 

Fron  rods  (LOO  pounds)  

148 

289 

95  5 

Iron  pipe  (1  inch  diameter,  1  foot  length)  

0  0498 

077 

55 

Copper  (100  pounds)   

22-88 

22-88 

22  4 

Electrolytic  copper  (100  pounds)    

25  89 

3101 

20 

Lead  ( 100  pounds)  

4  07 

5  30 

13  0 

Zinc  iron  wires  (1U0  pouuds)    

2  44 

4  00 

07-9 

0  3337 

0  5229 

56-6 

0  3934 

0  6325 

608 

2  35 

433 

84- 1 

Horseshoe  nails  (100  pounds)  

598 

9  33 

56  3 

(United  states  Commerce  Reports.) 


SWEDISH  IMPORT  BUREAU.  FOR  CATTLE  FOOD. 

In  a  previous  issue  there  was  published  a  short  announcement  re  the  establish- 
ment in  Goteborg  of  a  Cattle  Food  Import  Bureau,  under  the  Swedish  Government 
Victualling  Commission,  and  we  are  now  able  to  give  some  further  particulars  of  this 
bureau. 

The  bureau  purchases  for  those  agricultural  associations  and  firms  in  Sweden  who 
during  1912-14  made  the  importation  of  cattle  food  and  manure  their  principal  busi- 
ness. Orders  from  these  buyers  must  comprise  the  following  minimum  quantities: 
500  tons  of  maize,  100  tons  of  oilcakes,  100  tons  of  bran,  50  tons  of  other  kinds  of 
cattle  food,  and  100  tons  of  manure. 

Every  buyer  shall  place  at  the  bureau's  disposal  a  sufficient  amount  as  a  guarantee 
for  prompt  payment  of  goods,  costs,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  purchase,  or  shall 
eventually  furnish  a  bank  guarantee,  in  accordance  with  a  special  form.  The  buyer 
must  also  furnish  a  guarantee  or  guarantees  re  the  consumption  of  the  goods  in  Sweden. 
The  following  special  form  has  been  drafted  for  such  guarantees : — 

"  The  undersigned  who  have  purchased    from  the  Cattle  Food  Bureau 

of  the  Swedish  Government  Victualling  Commission  herewith  guarantee  on  oath  that 
the  goods  thus  purchased  will  be  consumed  exclusively  in  Sweden,  and  guarantee  that 
the  goods  will  not  be  exported.  We  agree  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  kroner  per  100  kilos, 
exported  goods,  in  case  of  breach  of  this  undertaking." 

"  In  addition  to  this  fine  a  breach  of  the  guarantee  will  make  it  imperative  for 
sellers  to  refuse  delivery  of  any  other  quantities  bought  by  us.  When  reselling  goods 
bought  through  the  bureau,  we  agree  to  obtain  a  similar  guarantee  to  the  above  from 
our  buyers.  Disputes  arising  out  of  this  guarantee  shall  be  referred  to,  and  adjudicated 
in  accordance  with  the  Arbitration  Law." 

AH  insurance,  including  war  risk  insurance,  is  covered  by  the  bureau  al  the  buyer's 
expense.— (Anglo-Stvetfish  Trade  J ourndl.) 
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BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
1 1  gistered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  September,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment  : — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 


Channel  Islands. 


1914.  1915. 


1  l 


Cows. 


1914.  1915.  1914.  1915, 


Calv< 


17 


219 


35 


MARKET  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  IN  PORTUGAL. 

Portugal  has  been  buying  its  supply  of  photographic  apparatus  and  paper  from 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  According  to  the  latest  statistics  the  annual  impor- 
tations are:  Plates— from  England,  $19,910;  Prance,  $9,394;  Germany,  $6,613;  total. 
$35,917.  Paper— from  England,  $14,919;  Prance,  $5,720;  Germany,  $3,966;  total. 
$24,605.  Cameras— from  Germany,  $17,182;  Prance,  $5,954;  England,  $3,054:  total. 
$26,190. 

The  type  of  camera  most  commonly  in  use  is  a  folding  camera  made  in  Germany. 
The  proper  size  is  9  by  12  centimetres  (approximately  3£  by  4f  inches),  which  sells  for 
$20  to  $30.  The  English  paper  and  plates  known  as  "  Imperial "  are  held  in  high 
esteem.  American  kodaks  and  films  are  on  sale  at  the  photographic  supply  house- 
throughout  Portugal.    The  usual  terms  are  90  days,  with  2  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

At  the  present  moment  dealers  and  photographers  are  not  buying  large  stocks  ami 
are  holding  off  for  improved  conditions.  It  is  advisable*  however,  for  American  manu- 
facturers to  get  in  touch  with  the  market,  which  may  be  a  more  attractive  one  later  on. 
— (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 


SWEDISH  EXPORTS  OF  PITPROPS. 

It  was  observed  from  the  statistics  recently  published  that  the  exportation  of  pil- 
props  from  Sweden  has  considerably  increased.  The  quantity  exported  during  January 
to  June,  1914,  was  only  193,229  cubic  metres,  as  compared  with  302,055  cubic  metres 
for  the  same  period  of  1915. 

Some  little  time  ago  the  Swedish  Paper-makers'  Association  petitioned  the  Swedish 
Government  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  unworked  spruce,  as  the  enormous  exporta- 
tion of  pitprops  and  pulpwood,  which  started  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  threatened  ; 
shortage  of  pulpwood  for  the  paper-mills.  According  to  the  Stochholms  Dagblad  foi 
October  7,  the  association  has  again  approached  the  Government,  but  this  time  with  a 
demand  for  a  prohibition  of  pinewood  exportation,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  exportation  of 
such  large  quantities  of  pineprops  also  will  hamper  the  Swedish  paper  industry,  h 
the  petition  to  the  Government  the  association  points  out  that  recently  another  facto ] 
has  arisen  which  makes,  the  appeal  all  the  more  urgent.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining 
coal  for  several  papers-mills  has  forced  manufacturers  to  use  wood  fuel  partly'.  It  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  such  wood  fuel  now  owing  to  the  competition  in  buying 
pulpwood  and  pitprops  for  exportation.  This  exportation  is  carried  on  largely  jib 
Norway.  Before  the  war  large  quantities  of  pulpwood  were  imported  into  Norway 
from  Russia,  but  Norwegian  mills  are  now  forced  to  obtain  their  pulpwood  from 
Sweden.  The  Norwegian  mills  send  agents  to  Sweden  to  buy  large  or  small  quantities 
of  the  available  wood,  and  if  this  continues  the  Swedish  forests  will  be  cleared  of  pulp- 
wood and  wood  available  for  fuel,  so  that  the  paper  mills  in  certain  districts  will  haw 
to  close  down  for  lack  of  raw  materials. — (Anglo-Swedish  Trade  Journal) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  Novembers,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax.  .    j  Totals. 

Fort  William— 

Ocrilvio  TiMrmr  TVTilla  Pin 

Bushels. 

2,459,909 
907,065 

1    A  1  -\  Q^M 

1,4  L.),o;jM 

1,002,148 
l,057'oi  2 
2,427,373 
1,848,519 
814,401 
792,107 

2,447,125 
276,308 
1,422,727 

16,870,702 

Bushels. 

oU>>,\)Zo 
160,2  18 

()')(| 

62,637 
149/121 
1)67,753 
181,341 
236,952 
235,906 

566,557 
29,507 
289,275 

Bushels. 

59,498 
18,180 
32, 055. 
21,237 
13,718 
35,619 
20' 382 
20]  096 
16,294 

87,035 
27,883 
21,967 

Bushels. 

24 

47,293 
113,118 

Busi  el«. 

2,883,359 
1,132,746 
1,800,1«5 
1,086,022 
1,311,380 
3,201,M>1 
2,050  242 
1,086,952 
1,044,307 

3,147,242 
361,714 
1,791,370 

(1  T  Pflpifio 

1-1  rO  IVi    (  1  T*/"i)\X7 O VQ      (r  VC\  1  Y\    \  iC% 

TPn-rt  William  T^lpvatrvr  f^n 

c  (jru  t\  i  '.'ii  ui  -~~ 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

T^nt.al  tiprnrcinii.1  plpvu-fcorft 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator..  . 

Stinl/'itf  w  »ti    1  )ntn     ( -w»Vm T'liTYl  Pll  t.   K 1  p  v  *A.X  CiV 
'(*ol\(*uU^ /  LI    l/vjiii.    \juvci  iiiijriiu   i  jit*  utuiii 

Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Tr^fol  intf>ri'nr  fpvtnirnl  olpvuf.or^ 

90,939 
71,051 

15,443 

46,525 
27,956 
57,401 

3,182,824 

373,964 

^9,750 

20,897,300 

14/  41 
113,051 
48,212 

175,304 

37,606 
58 
7,391 

10,236 
344 

2,696 
767 

61,883 
115,805 
56,714 

45,055 

10  580 

3,463 

234,402? 

425,896 

1,226,793 
5 11'.  750 
16,988 
520,675 

246,581 

845,382 

1,381,210 
879.093 
719,419 
15.583 
92,133 

6,88:1,503 

Midland — 

316,550 

109,340 



Tiffin,  G.  T.  T   

1    1 K 1   C1 Q 

1,  loljbLo 
222,948 
41 

444,745 

on  f\f\n 

279,803 

OO,  I/O 

2,723 

7,276 
116,947 

75,930 
246,581 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

634,570 

201,892 

8,920 

Montreal- 

1,381,210 
490,281 
615,768 
3,5.9 
92,133 

No.  2 

385,356 
97, (-3(1 
12,074 

3,456 

(5*621 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

5,353,373 

1,428,012 

61,354 

/  116,947 
\  22,817 

22,399,439 

4,655,891 

445,8y8 

/      1 16,947 
\  490,030 

28,014,205 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
November  5,  1915. 


Grades . 


Wheat- 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1  Hard  

1  Northern. 

2  ii 
3 

4  Wheat . . . 

5 

6 


Other 


Totals,  Wheat. 


Oats- 


No.  1  C.W.... 
No.  2  „  .... 
No.  3  =  . 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed, 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  


Totals,  Oats. 


Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W. 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  C.W  

Feed  

Rejected  

Other   


Totals,  Barley. 


Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C. 
No.  2 
No.  3 
Rejected. 
Other  .. 


C.W, 
C.W. 


Corn 


Totals,  Flax....  

Total  quantity  in  store . 


Terra  inals. 


Bushels. 

82,978 
5,150,780 
2,907,844 
3,370,944 
1,208,700 


4,137,510 


10,870,762 


35,644 
1,114,958 
640,519 
124,109 


1,207,594 


3,182,824 


113,708 
89,013 
23,284 
20,054 

121,905 


373,964 


356,236 
77,148 
13, 150 


22,916 


469,750 


20,897,300 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 


Totals. 


Bushels. 


85,692 
40,619 
6,710 

2,225 


2,741 
37,317 


175,304 


11,567 
5,021 

10,377 
2,772 
2,571 

12,747 


45,055 


1,809 
3,231 


,540 


10,580 
2,559 


597 
38 
269 


3,463 


234,402 


Bushels. 

122,318 
1,986,157 
1,057,133 
298,910 
171,204 


1,717,651 


5,353,373 


Bushels. 

205,296 
7,228,629 
4,005,596 
3,682,564 
1,382,135 

2,741 
5,892,478 


22,399,439 


268,826 
104,967 


43,537 
1,010,682 


1,428,012 


35,644 
1,395,351 
740,5<>7 
134,-186 
2,772 
46,108 
2,291,023 


4,655,891 


4,597 


1,576 
55,181 


61,354 


120,114 
92.244 
23,284 
27,630 

182,620 


445,89s 


13,897 


8,920 


372,692 
77,148 
14,047 
38 
32,105 


22,817 
16,947 


6,882,503 


496,030 
16,947 


28,014,205 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Man.  Northern  

Two  Man.  Northern  

Three  Man.  Northern  

Number  Four  

Feed  

Rejected  One,  smutty.  .  .  . 
ii       Two  and  smutty 

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned  

No.  5  

No.  6  

No  Established  Grade.  . . . 

No.  1,  White  Fife   

,  Screenings  

No.  2  Goose  


Total  Spring  Wheat  {gS&; 


Wheat,  Winter- 
One  Alberta  Red . . . 
Two 
Three 

Four  

Five  

One  White  Winter. 

Two 

Three 

Four  H 

One  Mixed  Winter. 

Two 

Three 

No  Grade   

Rejected  One  

..  Two  

No.  4  

No.  5  


Total  Winter  Wheat 


Total  Wheat. 


/Cars. . .. 
\  Bushels . 


Oats- 


/  Cars  

\  Bushels 


Extra  Number  One  ...  .   

Number  One  Canadian  Western 
ii        Two  n 
Three 

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  

Two  

Rejected  

No  Grade   

Condemned  

No.  1,2  and  3  Black  

No.  2  Mixed  

Mixed  Grain  


Total  Oab 


/Cars.... 
I  Bushels. 


Month  of 
October, 
1915. 


Two  MonthstTwo  Months 
ended  Octo- [ended  Octo- 
ber, 1915.      ber,  1914. 


No. 

23. 
8, 
5) 
2. 


235 
931 
042 
007 
391 
59 


516 
481 
027 


550 
182 
7 
1 


53,035 
59,664,375 


No. 
1,993 
39,214 
11,292 
6,«43 
2,647 
59 


No. 

13 
6,827 
14,531 
11,073 
5,902 
50 


910 
12,501 
2,834 


582 
186 
8 
1 


455 
834 
1,507 

5 

1,489 
333 
1 
1 


79,070  43,021 
88,953,750  48,398,625 


60 


91 

102,375 


8 
25 
1 
2 
1 


ill 


99 

111,375 


93 

104,625 


53,126  I  79,169 
59,766,750     89,005,125  48, 


43.114 

503,250 


24 
1,740 
815 
102 
73 
358 
93 
1,989 


5,270 
10,014.900 


26 
1,963 
964 
104 
79 
437 
122 
2,195 


14 

2,078 
1,079 
513 
736 
479 
67 
560 
1 


92 


5,982 
11,3(55,800 


3 
41 

5,571 
10,584,901) 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
October 
1915. 

Two  Months 

ended 
October,  1915. 

Two  Months 

ended 
October,  1914. 

Barley — 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Thiee  Extra  C.W  

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W    

2L 

338 
243 
65 
525 

114 

752 
377 
124 
781 

23 
507 
625 
100 
128 

Feed  

32 

37 

166 

TotalBar1^  {bXis::::::-;-::::: 

Flaxseed — 

ii      2  C  W 

1,224 
1,591,200 

2,185 
2,840,500 

1,549 
2,013,700 

256 
12 
3 

267 
12 

3 

912 
118 
9 
2 
2 

3  C.W  

4 

4 

Total  Flaxseed  {gELta.  \  \  [  \ '  [  [  ;[  [  ]  " 

ti                                                  1  Cars   

275 
281,875 

286 
293,150 

1,043 
1,069,075 

10 
10,000 

18 
18,000 

11 

11,000 

toy* (Bushels  

Screenings {Bushels  

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

 {ga.:: 

 {&&•;: 

t,    ,                                                             (  Cars . . . 

Barley  tBush.. 

Flaxseed  {bS;; 

t->                                                                 ( Cars . . . 
Rye-; '   {Bush.. 

1  Bush  . . 

m  i.  i                                                f  Cars . . . 
Total  grain  \Bush  .. 

„  Calgary    

Total  

21 
21,000 

4S 
46,000 

37 
37,000 

53,126 
59,766,750 
5,271 
10,014,900 
1,224 
1,591,200 
275 
281,875 
10 
10,000 
21 
21,000 

79,169 
89,065,125 
5,982 
11,365,800 
2,185 
2,840,500 
286 
293,150 
18 
18,000 
46 
46,000 

43,114 

48,503,250 
5,571 
10,584,900 
1,549 
2,013,700 
1,043 
1,069,075 
11 

11,000 
37 
37,000 

59,927 
71,685,725 

87,686 
103,628,575 

51,325 
62,218,925 

33,292 
539 

15,634 
920 
9,542 

47,414 
814 
26,603 
1,399 
11,456 

26,262 
1,014 

16,645 
668 
6,736 

59,927 

87,686 

51,325 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  'Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1182.  Wire  nails. — A  Belgian  firm  established  in  London  for  many  years  and 
formerly  representing  German  wire  nail  manufacturers,  wishes  to  take  up  Canadian 
agencies  for  this  and  similar  lines.  They  claim  also  to  have  extensive  connections  in 
the  French  market. 

1183.  Wood  goods. — A  London  firm  of  importers  and  factors  of  furnishing  and 
decorating  hardware  wishes  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood 
goods  for  household  use,  garden  novelties,  etc. 

1184.  Crepe  paper  serviettes. — A  London  firm  asks  for  names  of -Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  crepe  serviettes  of  paper. 

1185.  Paris  agency. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Paris  wishes  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentation of  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  opening  up  connections  in  the  French  market. 

1186.  Hay,  oats,  laundry  soap,  tea. — A  Newfoundland  dealer  asks  to  be  put  into 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hay,  oats  and  other  feed,  laundry  soaps,  and  tea. 

1187.  Apples. — A  Bristol  apple  importer  wishes  the  address  of  Western  box  apple 
shippers  who  are  in  a  position  to  ship  such  varieties  as  Cox's  Orange,  Rome  Beauty, 
Jonathan,  Spitzenberg,  Yellow  Newtown.  Will  purchase  or  handle  on  consignment. 
Also  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Ontario  barrel  apple  shippers. 

1188.  Apples. — A  firm  of  Bristol  fruit  brokers  would  like  to  form  connections  in 
Ontario  for  the  receipt  of  consignments  of  apples. 

1189.  Apples. — A  Bristol  firm  would  like  to  arrange  to  receive  small  shipments 
of  from  350  to  400  barrels  of  Ontario  apples  per  month,  beginning  about  November  15. 

1190.  Apples.— A  firm  of  Bristol  fruit  merchants  desires  the  address  of  Ontario 
or  Nova  Scotia  shippers  prepared  to  make  small  shipments  of  about  200  barrels  per 
steamer. 

1191.  Barley,  bran  and  offal,  peas,  flour.— A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  ship- 
pers of  barley,  blue  peas  and  flour.  They  are  also  open  to  consider  quotations, 
delivered  Liverpool,  on  bran  and  offals,  or  middlings. 

1192.  Wood  goods. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  is  open  to  buy  dowels,  washboards, 
rolling  pins  and  all  kinds  of  wooden  handles. 
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1193.  Detonators. — A  British  firm  is  open  to  represent  a  manufacturer  of  deto- 
nators (fog  signals). 

1194.  Belting",  thread  and  cotton  waste. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in 
Buenos  Aires  desires  to  purchase  the  following  articles  from  Canada :  Balata  belting, 
1  \  inches  to  12  inches  in  width;  show  and  saddlery  thread;  white  and  coloured  cotton 
waste. 

1195.  Brush  blocks. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  obtain  quotations  for  brush 
blocks,  c.i.f.  Glasgow;  birch  or  beech,  11  inches  to  13  inches  by  3  inches. 

119G.  Kraft  paper. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers oi  kraft  paper  similar  to  sample  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.    They  would  like  to  receive  quotations  for  considerable  supplies. 

1197.  Bleached  sulphite  or  sulphate  pulp. — A  firm  in  Japan  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  papermakers'  supply,  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  reliable  Cana- 
dian firms  who  are  making  bleached  sulphite  or  sulphate  pulp  and  are  open  to  do  direct 
business.    (For  further  information  see  page  1210.) 

1198.  Dry  fruits,  canned  fruit,  lobster  and  salmon. — A  firm  in  Paris  desires  to 

enter  into  negotiations  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  them  with  the  fore- 
going articles.    (For  further  information  see  page  1212.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  Hinted  States  ) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of   Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France. 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  Gritish  Consul  General. 

India : 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancovia. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 


Japan. 


Yokohama. 


G.  B.  Johnson,    P.O.    Box  109, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting     Trade     Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watcrmill. 


COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 

Lumber. 

i 

H.  R.  McMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 

CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS, 
British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,     Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbin,    Room    34,  Permanent 


Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.    E.    Sontum,    Grubbeged    No.    4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONERS  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 
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Ottawa. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial 
Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc., 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of 
shipment,  or  (which  is  preferable)  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 

R.  GRIGG, 
Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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RUSSIA. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just.) 

Ottawa,  November  10,  1915. 

TRADE  METHODS  OF  COMPETING  COUNTRIES. 

Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  the  order  named,  being  the 
principal  countries  from  which  Russia  derives  her  imports,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
methods  used  by  each  to  capture  the  trade  of  that  market. 

GERMANY. 

German  manufacturers,  after  due  trial,  have  abandoned  the  practice  of  establish- 
ing branch  houses  in  Russia;  it  proved  unprofitable.  They  subsequently  took  up 
and  developed  the  intensive  working  of  the  market  with  travellers,  who  covered  not 
only  the  chief  cities  like  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Riga,  KiefT,  Odessa,  Rostow-oh-Don,  etc., 
but  also  the  larger  provincial  towns.  These  travellers  carried  elaborate  collections  of 
samples  of  a  wide  range  of  articles,  representing  often  different  industries,  and,  above 
all,  catalogues  printed  in  Russian  with  prices  set  out  in  Russian,  values.  They  quoted 
f.o.b.  Russian  port  or  a  Russian  frontier  station,  and  were  ready  to  meet  the  provin- 
cial wholesale  dealer  and  the  local  stores  by  quoting  similar  terms  with  duty  paid, 
and,  if  pressed,  including  delivery  at  the  local  station.  As  a  further  accommodation 
they  conceded  extended  credits  to  suit  the  individual  customer  with  the  support  of  the 
German  banks.  German  success  in  Russia  was  much  helped- by  their  ability  to  supply 
cheap  articles  for  a  market  consisting  so  largely  of  a  peasant  population,  who  are  any- 
thing but  fastidious.  Moreover  they  were  also  able  by  the  circumstances  of  their  com- 
petition and  the  clever  adaptation  of  business  methods  to  secure  gradually  the  Rus- 
sian market  for  better  class  articles. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Twenty  years  ago  Great  Britain  practically  monopolized  the  Russian  market  in 
manufactured  articles,  but  she  has  since  been  overtaken  by  Germany  owing  to  the 
disinclination  to  allow  the  long  credits  given  by  that  country.  Ultra-conservative 
methods  of  business  and  unwillingness  to  quote  in  Russian  currency  and  weights  and 
measures,  or  to  follow  the  German  example  of  quoting  delivery  at  frontier  with  duty 
paid,  hampered  progress.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  travellers  in  order  to  keep  in  touch 
with  customers  was  neglected,  and  that  British  manufacturers  declined  to  entrust 
their  interest  to  export  merchant  houses.  Thus  the  direct  business  became  limited 
to  the  largest  dealers  in  the  Russian  centres,  and  it  might  be  said  (hat  the  business 
Great  Britain  was  doing  in  Russia  until  recently  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
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British  goods  wore  actually  demanded  by  customers,  and  not  to  their  being  actively 
pwshed.^  Evidences  of  a  salutary  change  in  this  regard  are  now  at  hand.  That  British 
trade  with  Russia  still  as  large  as  it  is  should  be  taken  as  a  tribute  to  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  goods  supplied. 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  methods  employed  hitherto  by  United  States  manufacturers  have  been  one  of 
the  two  following: — 

Either  to  appoint  a  sole  selling  agent  for  Russia  and  Siberia,  or  to  entrust  their 
export  trade  to  exporting  merchant  houses  in  the  United  States  and  Hamburg,  this 
second  method  appearing  to  be  most  in  favour.  United  States  manufacturers  have 
obtained  better  results  with  the  Hamburg  firms  than  with  those  in  the  United  States 
as  the  former  worked  Russia  somewhat  intensively  with  travellers  along  the  German 
lines,  indicated  above.  For  the  American  house  thus  relieved  of  Russian 
•credit  risks  the  business  was  easy  and  convenient,  but  it  was  necessarily  of 
^restricted  proportions,  the  growth  of  which  the  manufacturer  could  not  influence. 
Moreover,  the  advantage  was  not  derived  of  the  high  prices  obtained  in  Russia.  The 
chief  concern  of  the  German  firm  was  to  give  his  Russian  customer  a  wide  choice  of 
goods  from  all  countries,  as  this  ensured  sales,  and  therefore  he  had  no  special  reason 
to  push  the  articles  of  any  particular  firm.  Like  his  English  colleague,  the  United 
States  manufacturer  was  opposed  to  the  granting  of  long  credits  and  as  a  consequence 
the  market  was  left  to  the  German,  who  constantly  improved  his  position. 

THE  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  CANADA. 

Having  regard  to  these  facts,  and  in  view  of  the  new  position  that  has  arisen 
whereby  German  competition  has  been  largely  eliminated,  it  is  of  interest  to  inquire 
into  the  possible  methods  open  to  Canadian  manufacturers  proposing  to  share  in  Rus- 
sian trade.    They  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 

1.  By  correspondence.  Business  may  be  done  in  this  way,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
recommended  as  satisfactory.  Correspondence  would  have  to  be  in  Russian  or  French, 
catalogues  printed  in  Russian  would  be  indispensable  but  prices  in  roubles  c.i.f.  Rus- 
sian port  or  on  railway  car,  i.e.,  including  sea  freight  and  duty. 

2.  Through  export  merchant  houses,  Canadian,  American  or  English.  Business 
may  be  obtained  in  this  way,  the  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  being  that  he  takes 
no  credit  risks.  The  disadvantage  on  the  other  hand  lies  in  the  higher  price,  which 
is  quoted  to  the  Russian  wholesaler,  and  the  fact  that  the  export  house,  as  a  rule, 
represents  mOre  than  one  manufacturer  making  the  same  articles,  and  is  thus  not 
particularly  interested  in  any  one  manufacturer.  This  plan  of  action  is  only  of  interest 
to  the  manufacturer,  who  has  no  particular  aim  in  increasing  his  Russian  business 
and  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  risks  and  trouble,  which  a  more  profitable  but  direct  busi- 
ness would  involve. 

3.  By  appointing  Russian  firms,  or  available  local  British  firms  as  agents.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  much  more  satisfactory  plan  than  the  export  house.  First,  because 
the  prices  to  wholesalers  will  be  less,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  business  will  be 
greater,  provided  always  a  solvent,  energetic  firm  of  agents  be  found.  Agents  are  of 
two  kinds : — 

(a)  Those  who  work  on  a  commission  basis,  some  of  whom  arc  ready  to 
undertake  a  full  or  partial  guarantee  of  accounts  for  a  corresponding  additional 
commission. 

(&)  Merchants  doing  a  wholesale  business  who  take  the  financial  risk  and 

quote  .such  prices  as  they  think  necessary. 
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There  are  many  such  agents  in  Russia.  Before  the  war,  the  majority  of  the 
more  desirable  already  represented  manufacturers  and  were  not  free.  It  is  believed 
that  now  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  representatives  may  be  overcome,  although 
a  great  many  of  the  best  agents,  who  were  of  German  nationality,  have  left  the 
country. 

4.  A  resident  representative  of  grouped  industries,  co-related  but  not  inter- 
competitive,  or  of  industries  making  similar  articles,  but  agreeing  to  pool  orders  for 
the  Russian  market.  The  employment  of  a  trusted  Canadian  representative  equipped 
with  a  technical  knowledge  and  business  experience  of  the  articles  he  is  to  introduce, 
offers  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  While  the  initial 
expenditure  for  such  a  representative  would  be  large,  by  being  shared  it  would  fall 
lightly  on  the  individual  firms  interested.  After  the  arrangements  for  agencies  in 
the  centres  had  been  made,  and  were  in  working  order,  a  periodical  supervision  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  should  then  suffice.  There  are  two  examples  of  this 
method  in  Russia  which  are  working  satisfactorily,  one  American  and  the  other 
British.  The  former  represents  a  combination  of  hardware  and  tool  manufacturers 
for  export,  which  included  at  the  outset  twenty  firms,  and  has  since  been  increased 
to  sixty- two  co-related  firms.  The  organization  is  financed  by  a  prominent  New  York 
banking  house,  to  whom  all  payments  by  their  agents  in  Russia  are  made.  A  repre- 
sentative visits  annually  the  fifteen  centres  at  which  the  combine  maintain  their 
agents,  who  are  mainly  merchant  houses  buying  on  open  account  and  not  on  commis- 
sion. The  British  concern  referred  to  handles,  in  addition,  general  machinery,  and 
maintains  their  own  local  representatives,  who  are  Russian-speaking  Englishmen 
having  a  technical  knowledge  of  engineering. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTS. 

The  distribution  of  foreign  imports  into  Russia  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  two 
or  three  classes  of  wholesale  merchant  houses,  all  of  which  are  grouped  in  a  few  of  the 
chief  cities  such  as  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Riga,  KiefT,  Odessa,  Rostov-on-Don,  etc.  Moscow 
is  pre-eminent  as  a  centre  of  this  character,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  Russian  foreign  imports  are  handled  directly  or  indirectly 
through  that  point.  The  general  character  of  the  imports  handled  by  Moscow  arc 
of  a  class  which  appeals  to  a  peasant  market,  and  are  represented  by  the  cheaper 
qualities  as  against  the  business  transacted  from  Petrograd,  where  the  trade  is  of 
high  standard  and  where  Government  purchases  and  contracts  are  exclusively  settled 
for  the  whole  Empire.  In  the  first  instance,  there  are  then  in  these  large  cities  whole- 
sale merchant  houses,  which  employ  travellers  who  work  the  surrounding  provinces. 
The  orders  as  received  are  combined  and  transferred  to  the  foreign  manufacturers 
concerned,  the  merchants  themselves  carrying  very  little  stock.  Wholesale  houses  in 
the  provinces  are  few  in  number  and  of  relatively  small  account.  The  wholesale 
dealers  referred  to,  sell  direct  to  the  provincial  retailers.  The  selling  firms  in  question 
belong  to  the  class  which  offers  exclusively  the  goods  of  the  foreign  manufacturers 
they  represent. 

Another  class  of  wholesalers  have  no  travellers,  and  rely  upon  catalogues;  they 
have  their  regular  clientele  throughout  the  provinces,  mainly  retailers,  who  effed 
their  purchases  by  correspondence  or  in  person,  when  they  visit  the  various  centres. 

A  few  other  firms  have  their  branch  houses  in  different  towns  in  Russia,  which 
send  out  travellers  in  their  respective  districts  to  deal  direct  with  userSi  bui  these 
firms  specialize  as  a  rule  in  a  few  lines-.  All  wholesalers  <l<>  a  large  retail  trade  with 
users  of  goods,  such  as  factories,  railway.-,  etc. 

Travellers  for  the  provinces  carry  ample  collections  of  samples,  together  with 
catalogues.    Their  catalogues  are  of  two  kinds;    some  houses   issue  only   a  retail 
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catalogue,  and  sell  at  these  prices,  less  a  certain  discount;  whereas  others  publish  and 
issue  a  wholesale  catalogue  only  at  net  prices  to  provincial  dealers,  these  wholesale 
catalogues  being  restricted  to  the  trade. 

As  regards  foreign  goods  for  Siberia,  the  trade  is  controlled  largely  by  Moscow 
lirms,  who  send  out  travellers  to  the  main  points  only,  if  at  all,  and  usually  have  one 
sub-agent  or  buyer  stationed  at  Omsk,  which  is  the  chief  centre  for  Western  Siberia. 
The  rapid  development  of  Siberia,  however,  is  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
independent  local  wholesale  houses  of  undeniable  financial  strength  which  do  both  a 
wholesale  and  a  retail  trade,  and  deal  direct  with  foreign  manufacturers  without  inter- 
mediaries  in  Moscow;  this  is  a  factor  to  be  duly  noted  and  catered  for. 

The  Far  Eastern  business,  namely  in  the  Trans-Baikal  and  the  Amur  region, 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  firms  with  headquarters  at  Vladivostok.  It  is  quite  a 
specialized  business,  and  not  touched  by  the  ordinary  Russian  houses.  These  firms 
do  a  large  trade  with  their  magnificent  stores  and  well-organized  wholesale  depart- 
ments, sending  out  travellers  who  cover  the  whole  of  the  Far  East.  Two  of  the 
largest,  Messrs.  Kunst  and  Albers  and  Messrs.  Tohurin  &  Co.,  have  each  a  purchasing 
house  in  Moscow,'  and  the  former  also  a  house  in  London.  It  is  advisable  that  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  on  the  grouped  plan  should  be  represented  in  Vladivostok. 


CREDITS— CONDITIONS  OF  PAYMENT. 

In  Russian  dealings  the  .question  of  credits  is  of  great  importance  and  calls  for 
careful  investigation.  The  Russian  wholesaler  is  compelled  to  allow  his  customer 
credit  in  practically  all  lines.  This  credit  period  varies  and  may  extend  up  to  twelve 
months.  A  cash  payment  c.o.d.  of  say  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  is  the 
general  rule.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  wholesaler  is  satisfied  if  his  client  will  pay 
railway  freight  and  expenses  to  destination,  although  he  usually  tries  to  insist  on  a 
c.o.d.  payment  to  cover  his  own  outlay  for  sea  freight  and  duty.  For  this  reason 
Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  prepared  to  grant  liberal  credits  to  dealers  in  order 
to  do  business,  say  for  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  at  factory.  They  should 
endeavour  to  sell  f.o.b.  Canadian  or  United  States  port,  to  which  dealers  will  genearlly 
agree,  the  dealers  paying  freight,  insurance,  etc.  For  the  balance  in  question  it  will 
be  found  that  credit  should  be  given  for  three,  six,  nine  or  twelve  months,  according 
to  the  article  and  the  respective  customer.  Thus  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  asked 
to  help  to  carry  trade,  for  the  majority  of  the  wholesale  dealers  have  not  sufficient 
capital  to  pay  for  their  imports  until  the  ultimate  users  of  these  goods,  in  the  main 
the  peasant  consumer,  is  able  to  discharge  his  obligations  to  the  retailer,  which  he 
can  only  do  after  the  gathering  of  his  crops.  As  has  been  seen,  the  German  house- 
were  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  the  banks  in  meeting  the  situation.  Careful 
investigation  of  the  credit  position  of  wholesalers  is  therefore  of  unusual  importance, 
even  in  .  the  case  of  the  large  buyers.  In  this  connection,  the  position  of  Jewish  firms 
should  receive  attention  having  regard  to  the  special  disabilities  under  which  members 
of  that  race  labour  in  many  respects  in  Russia.  Jewish  firms,  however,  are  to  be 
found  more  in  Western  Russia  at  points  like  Odessa,  Kiev,  Warsaw,  etc.,  rather  than 
in  the  interior  of  Russia.  It  should  be  observed  also  that  the  commercial  law  in 
Russia  is  still  in  a  formative  stage;  the  recovery  of  debts  is  surrounded  with  difficul- 
ties, and  procedure  in  the  Russian  courts,  while  just  and  sure,  is  slow,  but  a  good 
deal  is,  and  may  be  effected  by  tactful  pressure  and  compromise.  An  excellent  bank- 
ruptcy Act  has  been  framed  and  agreed  upon,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  very  soon 
placed  upon  the  statute-book.  On  the  other  hand,  sales  made  on  the  plan  of  payment 
by  instalments  are  to  be  considered  safe,  and  are  generally  adopted  in  cases  of  trans- 
actions for  machinery,  etc.,  which  remain  the  property  of  the  vendor  until  the  last 
cent  has  been  paid. 
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The  building  up  of  an  export  trade  is  at  best  a  siow  process,  and  new-comers  in 
a  market  like  that  of  Russia  will  have  to  proceed  warily  and  restrain  their  optimism. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  with  ordinary  caution  and  judgment  it  should  be 
possible  for  them  to  make  solid  connections,  and  develop  gradually  a  staple  and 
profitable  business  in  the  -Russian  market  in  some  of  the  very  many  lines  of  supplies 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  Russian  people. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  October  16,  1915. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  LUMBER  TRADE  LAST  YEAR. 

The  demand  for  lumber  last  year  in  the  British  West  Indies  was  less  than  usual 
in  all  the  islands  except  Trinidad.  The  value  of  the  total  import  has  been  about 
£450,000  annually,  and  though  the  exact  figures  are  not  yet  available  it  is 
probable  that  the  falling  off  last  year  in  the  import  will  exceed  £75,000.  The 
unsettled  condition  of  trade  has  affected  lumber  perhaps  more  than  any  other  important 
item,  building  operations  being  generally  suspended  for  the  present.  In  the  smaller 
islands  the  demand  has  not  fallen  off  so  appreciably  as  in  the  larger  colonies,  but  has 
kept  well  up  to  the  average.  In  Jamaica  and  Barbados  the  decline  has  been  substantial, 
amounting  to  £50,000  in 'the  former  and  £35,000  in  the  latter,  most  of  which  in  Barbados 
was  in  shooks  and  staves.  It  is  probable  that  Canadian  pine  and  spruce  suffered  rather 
more  than  pitch-pine  from  the  United  States,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  state  this 
positively,  as  the  customs  returns  do  not  always  make  a  separate  division  for  these 
several  kinds  of  lumber. 

TRINIDAD  IMPORTING  MORE  LUMBER. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  prosperity  in  Trinidad,  and  this  island  has 
probably  felt  the  effects  of  the  war  less  than  any  other  of  the  West  Indies.  Building- 
operations  seem  to  be  going  on  as  usual,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  lumber 
from  year  to  year.  In  addition  to  the  outside  supply,  the  forests  of  the  island  furnish 
a  considerable  quantity  for  local  use,  and  also  a  large  quantity  of  cedar  for  export, 
worth  £40,599  in  1913.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cedar  was  exported  to  Germany. 
On  account  of  the  war  this  trade  is  lost,  and  the  export  of  cedar  has  fallen  to  £6,187. 
The  details  of  the  import  of  lumber  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

The  requirements  of  British  Guiana  for  white  pine,  spruce  and  pitch-pine  value 
annually  about  £50,000.  Last  year  a  decline  in  the  import  is  known  to  have  taken 
place,  but  as  yet  the  official  figures  have  not  been  given  out.  The  export  of  greenheart, 
cedar,  crabwood,  and  other  valuable  forest  woods  of  the  colony,  according  to  the  last 
returns,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  statement: — 


Greenheart   £86,640 

Cedar   1.4  20 

Crabwood   2,01 5 

Firewood   8 ,660 

Shingles   2.413 

Other  woods   L.092 
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HARDWOODS'. 

The  hardwoods  of  the  colony  finding  their  markets  abroad  have  been  little  in 
demand  owing  to  the  unsettled  trade  throughout  the  world.  The  forests  are  rich 
in  many  varieties  of  hardwood  and  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  wood  suited  for  building 
purposes  and  for  furniture.  Crabwood,  the  milling  of  which  has  been  extended  in 
recent  years  and  whose  sale  has  been  pushed,  is  now  being  quoted  from  $30  to  $40 
per  1.000,  according  to  quality.  The  following  statement  up  to  the  23rd  September  of 
this  year  will  show  the  falling  off  in  the  export,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
date  of  1014:— 

DECLINE  IN  EXPORT. 


1915.  1914. 

Lumber  ft.           127,659  241,229 

Railway  sleepers  No.              1,056  6,127 

Shingles  "          1,481,350  1,509,559 

Timber  cu.  ft.          100,311  173,130 

Firewood  tons.              6,145  8,024 


IMPORT  OF  SHOOKS  AND  STAVES. 

A  recent  inquiry  from  a  Canadian  firm  as  to  the  market  for  staves  and  shooks  in 
the  West  Indies,  together  with  the  fact  that  interest  was  at  one  time  taken  in  Canada 
in  preparing  birch  staves  for  this  market,  makes  it  desirable  to  set  out  some  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  making  of  staves,  with  illustrations  and  specifications  of  the  stave 
required  for  making  molasses  puncheons  and  rum  casks.  It  would  seem  that  the 
demand  for  staves  and  shooks  is  quite  steady  and  subject  to  only  slight  fluctuation, 
the  import  standing  approximately  at  about  £100,000  a  year*  In  the  last  returns,  the 
import  showed  a  small  decrease,  apparent  in  all  commodities.  Barbados  contributed 
largely  to  this  as  her  import  of  staves  fell  off  over  £10,000  owing  to  an  excessively  small 
crop  of  molasses,  less  than  half  the  usual  quantity  being  manufactured.  Had  Barbados 
required  its  usual  amount,  the  total  value  of  staves  imported  would  have  been  about 
£105,000.  An  opinion  appears  to  prevail  among  the  trade  in  Canada  that  oak  boards 
in  considerable  quantities  are  imported  into  these  colonies,  out  of  which  molasses 
puncheon  staves  are  made.  ~No  oak,  however,  is  so  imported,  nor  are  staves  manu- 
factured out  of  boards  of  any  sort,  though  a  certain  amount  of  rather  skilful  cooperage 
is  required  in  bending  and  shaping  staves.  Some  of  the  Canadian  birch  staves  that 
were  imported  were  cut  from  the  board,  to  wTidth,  but  straight,  without  bending  or 
finishing  of  any  kind.  They  were  ordered  in  this  shape  probably  on  account  of  their 
low  price.    Few,  however,  of  such  staves  are  now  seen. 

THE  KIND  OF  PACKAGE  USED  FOR  MOLASSES. 

In  Barbados  and  the  other  Islands  shipping  molasses,  three  different  packages  are 
used — the  puncheon,  the  barrel  or  tierce,  and  the  half  barrel.  These  are  made  to  hold 
the  following  quantities  respectively:  The  puncheon,  110  gallons;  the  barrel,  50  to 
55  gallons ;  and  the  half  barrel,  30  to  33  gallons.  They  are  made  from  imported  staves, 
though  sometimes  at  the  height  of  the  shipping  season  a  few  ready-made  puncheons 
are  imported.  In  Barbados  the  customs  duty  under  the  preference  on  staves  is  four 
shillings  nine  and  a  half  pence  (4/9^)  per  1,200  pieces,  and  on  headings  and  iron  hoops 
9  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  4  pence  per  100,  respectively. 

COST  OF  THE  PACK. 

The  price  of  a  pack  of  oak  staves  containing  the  number  required  to  make  a 
puncheon  varies  at  times,  but  may  be  estimated  at  from  $1.85  to  $2  c.i.f.  in  Barbados. 
A  few  months  ago  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  the  price  of  molasses  barrels  and  half 
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barrels,  and  the  information  received  was  that  the  staves  were  laid  down  c.i.f.  with 
heading  and  hoops  for  $1.43  and  $1.12,  respectively.  They  were  manufactured  in 
Arkansas  and  shipped  by  the  Seburg  Line  from  Mobile. 

GUMWOOD  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  OAK. 

Gumwood,  which  is  a  variety  of  eucalyptus,  grows  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  It  is  beginning  to  be  utilized  for  the  making  of  staves,  and  to  some  extent 
is  taking  the  place  of  oak.  The  scarcity  of  this  latter  product  makes  it  probable  that 
manufacturers  will  encourage  the  use  of  gumwood.  It  makes  a  barrel  of  a  good 
appearance,  and  for  smaller  packages  is  probably  sufficiently  strong.  The  fact  that 
oak  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  another  wood  is  of  interest,  however,  as  it  points  to 
the  possibility  of  some  Canadian  wood  of  equal  strength  being  used.  American  manu- 
facturers supplying  the  West  Indian  market  are  making  it  a  condition,  so  it  is  stated, 
that  their  agents  in  the  West  Indies  include  a  specified  number  of  gumwood  staves 
each  year  in  their  orders,  as  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  supply  oak. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


Puncheon  Staves. 

Puncheon  staves  run  44  inches  long,  and  are  from  throe  to  four  inches  in  width. 
They  are  imported,  bent,  grooved,  and  shaped  suitable  for  going  together  and  making  a 
tight  package  without  further  coopering.  They  are  put  up  in  packs,  each  pack  contain- 
ing sufficient  number  to  make  a  puncheon.  The  number  varies  according  to  the  width 
of  the  staves  in  the  pack,  from  31  to  35.  Generally,  the  number  contained  in  the  pack 
exceeds  the  requirements.  The  diameter  of  the  puncheon  head  generally  made  of 
spruce,  is  28  inches. 

Barrel  or  tierce  staves  arrive  in  a  round  pack,  firmly  strapped,  and  containing 
sufficient  staves  to  make  five  barrels.  The  length  of  the  stave  fo  34j  inches,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  20  inches.  The  number  of  staves  in  a  five-barrel  pack  would 
vary  from  95  to  110.  About  19  or  20  stAvea  ate  teqtlired  to  make  a  barrel.  The  width 
of  the  stave  is  from  3]  to  -\\  inches. 
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The  half  barrel  is  made  to  contain  about  30  gallons.  The  length  of  the  stave  is 
28$  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  16|  inches.  As  in  the  case  of  barrel  staves, 
these  come  in  circular  packs,  each  pack  containing  sufficient  to  make  five  half  barrels. 
They  are  bent,  shaped,  and  ready  to  go  together.  The  number  of  staves  in  this  pack 
range  from  80  to  90.  Sixteen  staves  are  required  to  make  a  half  barrel.  They  run 
rather  narrower  than  the  barrel  stave  and  are  about  three  inches  wide. 


5-Tierce  Pack.  5^  Lbl.  Tack. 


HEADS. 

Puncheon  heads  are,  as  a  rule,  made  locally  of  spruce,  and  are  tongued,  grooved 
and  dowelled.  Barrel  and  half  barrel  heads  are  also  made  locally,  but  are  sometimes 
imported  in  packs  of  about  a  dozen.  The  diameter  of  the  head  of  the  barrel  is  20 
inches,  and  of  the  half  barrel  16|.  These  are  also  tongued,  grooved  and  dowelled,  and 
are  generally  made  of  spruce.  In  gumwood  barrels  the  heads  are  also  gumwood,  and 
imported  with  the  staves. 

RUM  CASKS. 

In  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana  white  oak  staves  are  imported  for  making  rum 
casks.  This  is  the  only  wood  apparently  that  will  make  a  satisfactory  package  for 
rum.  Even  red  oak  is  too  porous.  In  Barbados,  the  casks  used  are  generally  old 
white  oak  casks,  which  have  contained  ale  or  porter  and  are  sold  afterwards  to  the 
distilleries.  The  length  of  the  stave  is  36  inches  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  21 
inches.  The  present  price  at  which  these  casks  are  sold  is  $3.  Little  white  oak  being 
exported  from  Canada,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  give  further  details  in  regard  to 
casks. 

HOW  SHIPMENTS  ARE  MADE. 

It  is  essential  to  note  that  most  of  the  staves  reach  the  West  Indies  by  schooners 
at  a  low  rate  of  freight.  It  would  be  useless  in  view  of  this  to  expect  to  make  small 
shipments  from  Canada  by  steamer,  and  to  lay  the  staves  down  at  anything  like  a 
competitive  price.  It  is  believed  that  gumwood  staves  are  destined  to  a  large  extent 
to  replace  oak  as  time  goes  by,  as  it  is  more  easily  worked  and  makes  a  better  looking 
small  package.    United  States  importers  of  West  Indian  molasses  prefer  the  barrels 
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and  half  barrels  made  of  gumwood.  It  is  doubted  in  the  'West  Indies  whether  Canada 
can  compete  against  gumwood,  as  the  distance  from  Mobile,  the  shipping  point,  is 
shorter  than  from  Canada,  and  freights  can  be  arranged  at  low  rates.  The  whole 
matter,  however,  is  one  worth  being  seriously  considered,  as  some  Canadian  woods  are 
probably  as  suitable  as  gumwood.  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  what  they  hope  may 
prove  suitable  wood  for  staves  should  forward  samples  to  Mr.  Flood,  Barbados. 


STATISTICS  OF  IMPORT. 


The  particulars  of  the  import,  taken  from  latest  available  returns,  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  statement : — 


BARBADOS. 


Article. 


White  Pine,  Spruce,  Hemlock,  etc 


Pitch-pine 
Hardwood 
Shingles  . . 


Staves  and  Shooks . 


Hoops  

Spats,  Sweeps,  Posts  and  others. 


Whence  Imported. 


Canada    Ft. 

United  States   » 

Other  countries   n 


Total 


  Ft. 

  Cub.  ft. 

Canada   No. 

Other  countries  ■ 


Total 


Canada    Pes. 

United  States   .1 

Others  

Total  


No. 


Quantity 


5,44(5,075 
317,807 
26,144 


5,790,  P.2G 


2,795,546 
19,388 
18,792,H41 
1,438,700 


20,231,341 


48,122 
2,066,740 
26,972 


2,141,831 
1,033,174 


TRINIDAD. 


Timber,  undi 


Timber,  dressed 


Hogsheads 


United  States. 
B.  N.  America 
Others  

Total . 

United  States. . 
B.  N.  America 
Others  

Total. 

I  '  lilted  Slates 

B.  N.  America 
Others  

Total  . 


6,634,519 
1,103,954 
157,  K>3 

7,85)5,076 


2,791,417 
794,392 
40,536 

3,626,347 

No. 

1,200 
60C 
II  1 

5,214 
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Article. 

Whence  Imported. 

■ 

Ft. 

1.980 
'  72 
1,300 

£ 

3  16S 
115 
1,602 

Canada    

Others . .     

Total   

3,412 

4,880 

22,000 
25,000 

32 
14 

Total  

47,000 

46 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Lumber,  undressed 


Lumber,  dressed 


Shocks,  in  pack.- 


Staves  and  Headings,  White  Oak. 


Staves  and  Headings,  of  other  descrip- 
tion. 


Canada  

United  State; 
Others  ...  . 


Total . 

United  States 

Canada   

Others  


Total . 


Canada  

United  States. 
Others   


Total. 


United  Kingdom 
United  States . . . 


Total . 
United  States. 


1,46-1,087 
1.313,601 
2,392 

2,780,080 


39,568 
24,079 
104 


63,751 


Packs. 

455 
4,141 
151 


4,747 


Nc. 

25,810 
695,126 


730,936 
28,635 


9,337 
9,388 
28 

18,753 


243 
162 

2 

407 


577 
4,774 
116 


5,46; 


682 
14,386 


15,068 


51 15 


JAMAICA 


Pitch-pine. 


White  Pine  and  Spruce. 


Hoops  and  Shooks . 


Shingles 


United  States. 
Others  


Total .... 

United  States. 
Canada  


Total 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States   . . 

Canada  

Others  


Total. 


United  States. 


9,072,948 
230 


9,073,178 


505,615 
393,903 


899,518 


No. 

516. 150 


63,510 


63,512 


3,792 
2,954 


6,746 


6,479 
25,016 
325 
80 


31.900 


1.284 
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Article. 


Whence  Imported. 


Pitch-pine  

White  Pine  and  Spruce. 


Hardwood. 


Shingles— Cedar  and  Pine   

Cypress  and  Wallaba. 

Shooks,  with  heads  

Wood  hoops  


Canada   

United  States. 
Others  .   .  . 


Quantity 


Ft. 

107,840,000 

115,007,000 
100,260,000 
42,005,000 


258,601,000 


No. 
30,099,000 
362,000 


Value 


11,000 

5,964 
1,671 
658 


8,293 


046 

1,164 
1,461 
3,431 
284 


GRENADA. 


Pitch-pine  

White  Pine  and  Spruce. 


Shingles 


Canada . 
Others. 


Total 


909,785 
836,608 
2,379 


838,987 
919,200  M 


5,856 
4,118 
23 


4,141 


740 


ST.  LUCIA. 


White-pine  and  Spruce 


Pitch-pine  

Other  Lumber   

Puncheons  and  Casks. 


Canada   

United  States 

Total 
United  States. 


90,243 
21,110 


111,353 


218,530 


776 
109 


SS5 


1,799 
I4i; 

295 


ST.  VINCENT. 


Pitch-pine   

Spruce   

White  Pine  

Other  Kinds   

Shooks  and  Staves 


Shingles.  . 
Spars,  etc 


413,310 
L07,378 


No. 
901,240 


3,763 
S7<> 
2,075 
54 
1.3:54 

799 
30 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  October  4,  1915. 

RELATION  OF  EXPORTS  TO  IMPORTS. 

The  relative  position  of  imports  and  exports  is  unprecedented.  For  the  eight 
months  ended  August  31,  1915,  the  exports  reached  the  record  total  of  £23,055,436, 
while  the  imports  totalled  £19,301,243,  a  balance  in  favour  of  exports  of  £8,754,193. 

In  ordinary  times  such  a  surplus  would  have  been  a  source  of  embarrassment, 
but  the  war  has  changed  local  conditions.  The  Government  is  raising  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000  locally  at  4J  per  cent,  free  of  income  tax,  and  the  continuous  demands 
trom  patriotic  societies  being  large,  heavy  withdrawals  of  cash  will  take  place.  It  is 
anticipated  in  banking  circles  that  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  money  for 
ordinary  business  requirements. 

CHANGES  IN  TARIFF. 

There  have  been  no  material  alterations  in  the  tariff  changes,  as  indicated  in  the 
last  report  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  611).  The  Bill  has  not  yet  become  law,  and  the 
objections  are  unimportant. 

SURTAX  AGAINST  ENEMY  GOODS. 

The  Bill  provides  that  the  Governor  may  at  any  time  by  Order  in  Council, 
gazetted,  direct  that  on  the  importation  into  New  Zealand  of  any  goods  specified  in 
such  order,  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  country  now  at  war  with  His 
Majesty,  there  shall  be  imposed — in  addition  to  any  existing  duty — an  ad  valorem 
duty  by  way  of  surtax  of  fifty  per  centum.  This  may  be  altered  or  revoked  by  subse- 
quent Order  in  Council. 

PRIMAGE  DUTY  ON  IMPORTS. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward  (Finance  Minister)  has  introduced  into  the  House  as  a  .substi- 
tution for  a  tax  upon  petrol,  which  was  unpopular,  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  all  imports 
into  New  Zealand. 

All  Canadian  imports,  after  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  will  therefore  be  chargeable 
vvith  one  per  cent  primage  import  duty. 

The  following  are  exemptions  from  the  primage  duty: — 

Ostrich  feathers  grown  in  New  Zealand,  when  returned  from  abroad  dressed  or 
dyed,  upon  evidence  being  produced  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  collector  of  customs  as 
tj  their  previous  exportation; 

Exhibits  for  public  display  only  in  public  museums,  whether  purchased  under 
bond  or  directly  imported  by,  or  for  presentation  to  such  museums,  on  declaration 
that  such  goods  will  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  New  Zealand  without 
payment  of  any  duty  which  may  be  payable; 

Paintings,  statuary  and  works  of  art,  whether  purchased  under  bond  or  directly 
imported  by,  or  for  presentation  to,  any  public  institution  or  art  association  regis- 
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tered  as  a  body  corporate,  for  display  in  the  buildings  of  such  institutions  or  associa- 
tions, and  not  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of; 

Statuary,  or  works  of  art  whether  purchased  under  bond  or  directly  imported, 
for  display  in  any  public  park  or  place,  on  conditions  prescribed  by  the  minister; 

Medals,  including  any  old  or  second-hand  war  medals,  humane  societies'  medals, 
and  other  similar  medals,  also  old  coins,  apparatus,  appliances,  articles,  and  materials 
for  educational  purposes,  as  may  be  approved  by  the  minister,  and  under  conditions 
prescribed  by  him; 

Official  supplies  for  consular  officers  of  countries  where  a  similar  exemption  exists 
in  favour  of  British  consuls; 

Passengers'  baggage  and  effects,  including  only  wearing  apparel  and  other 
personal  effects  that  have  been  worn  or  are  in  use  by  persons  arriving  in  New  Zealand ; 
also  implements,  instruments,  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment  of  such 
persons  not  exceeding  £50  in  value,  and  household  or  other  effects  not  exceeding  £100 
m  value  which  have  been  in  use  for  twelve  months  prior  to  embarkation  by  the 
persons  or  families  bringing  them  to  New  Zealand,  and  which  are  not  intended  for 
any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale;  also  cabin  furnishings  belonging  to  such 
persons  not  exceeding  in  value  £10 ; 

Returned  empties,  which  are  identified  as  such  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  collector  of 
customs ; 

Specie,  fish,  ova,  goods  provided  for  by  sections  139,  140  and  141  of  Customs  Act, 
1913  produce  of  New  Zealand  re-imported  and  goods  imported  by  the  governor  or  State. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  of  some  of  the  more 
important  articles  for  the  eight  months  ended  August  31,  1915,  and  1914: — 


Eight  Months  to  August  31, 


Soft  Goods — 

1915. 

1914. 

  £  594,486 

£  891,849 

  206,145 

239,664 

  107,441 

157,258 

  135,944 

202,350 

  67,798 

98,604 

  118,765 

142,636 

  57,589 

65,046 

  636,503 

634, S53 

  124,154 

102,142 

Hardware — 

  171,690 

255, 16S 

  103,355 

125,227 

  131,773 

187,920 

  47,460 

92,137 

  24,224 

40,164 

  150,653 

170,568 

  25,735 

44.090 

  37,637 

44,959 

  52,135 

102. 82S 

  205,449 

287,312 

  78,162 

106,732 

Mining  

  24,895 

19,871 

  33,121 

31,209 

  34,673 

39,320 

  149,054 

111,S53 

  76,035 

82,720 

  69,956 

102.753 

Foodstuffs — 

  96,574 

1 1  :».r.SL' 

  55,751 

59.097 

  109.981 

ss.s:!:. 

  67.489 

ss.:t;>:t 

  85,998 

67,943 

  214.014 

37.073 

  6,385 

1  0.6S2 

  11.519 

18.3S9 

  535.780 

352  5  5  2 
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principal  imports  into  new  Zealand.  — Continued. 

Eight  Months  to  August  31. 


1915. 

1914. 

Beverages — 

Spirits — Whisky  

174,685 

171,544 

71,202 

60,210 

Miscellaneous — 

31,248 

40,836 

136,080 

162,644 

27,392 

28,537 

258,824 

434,230 

53,605 

56,809 

191,442 

180,985 

111,460 

126,051 

20,525 

33,256 

India-rubber  goods  (not  including  tires)  .  . 

27,533 

29,831 

93,020 

83,623 

35,846 

55,402 

267,247 

377,529 

17,403 

24,638 

415,576 

559,824 

Oils — 

282,213 

320,931 

136,143 

127,371 

29,310 

31,476 

Other  

47,555 

42,887 

105,720 

124,927 

Paper — 

156,533 

141,240 

67,794 

67,960 

53,393 

70,018 

186,690 

74,076 

68,832 

84,589 

203,180 

234,422 

123,946 

151,867 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawn  

195,014 

257,492 

£13,679,177 

£15,313,261 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATES. 


The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions 
imports  for  the  eight  months: — 


1915.  1914.  Decrease. 

Soft  goods   £  2,344,116        £  2,950,64S  20% 

Hardware   1,453,419  1,893,102  23  % 

Foodstuffs   1,290,366  950,305  *36% 

Beverages   672,372  664,228  *1% 

Miscellaneous   3,475,061  4.087.43S  15% 

Other  goods   3,609,824  4,142,420  12J% 

Specie   834,019  625,120  *33% 


Totals   £13,679,177        £15,313,261  11% 


Increase. 
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PRINCIPAL  m PORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA. 


The  following  shows  the  total  value  of  principal  imports  into  Xew  Zealand  from 
Canada  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1915,  together  with  articles  affected  by,  and 
value  of,  the  Canadian  preference: — 

Articles.  Value.  Preference. 

I.  — Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin — 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins,  etc   £  3,301  Id.  per  lb. 

II.  — Foodstuffs  of  Vegetable  Origin — ■ 

Fruits,  bottled  and  preserved   630  12*% 

1  rrain  and  pulse,  unprepared — 

Wheat   22,518  — 

Grain  and  pulse,  prepared — 

Flour,  wheaten   12,218  2gd.  100  lbs. 

Grain  and  pulse,  n.o.e   331  — 

Vegetables,  dried  and  preserved   528  10% 

IV. — Spirits  and  Alcoholic  Liquors — 

Whisky   326  — 

V I II.  — Vegetable  Substances — 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover   1,724  — 

IX.  (a)  Apparel — 

Apparel  and  readymade  clothing   1,583  — ■ 

Boots  and  shoes — 

Go  oshes,  etc.,  of  rubber   483  11^% 

Grindery   142  — 

Gum  boots   170  — 

Other   65  6d.  the  pair, 

and  11%  ad  val. 

Corsets   536  — 

Mats  and  matting   93  — ■ 

Piece  goods — Canvas  sailcloth,  etc   81  — 

Cotton,  n.o.e   105  — 

"             Silks,  satins,  etc   55  — 

X.  — Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes — 

Greases — Axle  grease,  etc   43  10% 

Naphtha,  wood   99  — 

XII. — Stones  and  Minerals — 

Slates,  roofing   146  — 

XIV.  (a)  Metals,  Unmanufactured  and  partly  Manu- 
factured, and  Ores — 

Iron  and  steel — Bar,  bolt  and  rod   6,3S4  20% 

XIV.  (b)  Metal  Manufactures,   other  than  Machinery 

and  Machines — 

Blacksmiths'  anvils,  forges  and  fans   52  10% 

Bolts  and  nuts   105  — 

Hardware,  n.o.e   390  10% 

Iron  and  steel — Pipes  and  fittings   8,311  20% 

Lamps   692  10% 

Nails   1,756    Is.  per  cwt. 

Tools  and  implements — 

Axes  and  hatchets   187  — 

Other  t   325  — 

Wire — Fencing,  plain  .  .    280  — 

Other,  plain   299  — 

Metal  manufactures,  unenumerated   1,123  10% 

XV.  Machines  and  Machinery — 

Agricultural — Cultivators,  etc   58  — 

"           Drills  and  sowers   16  — 

"           Harrows,  disc   40  — 

Harrows,  other   196  — 

Ploughs   220  — 

"           Unenumerated   224  — 

Calculating  machines   68 

Electric   200  5% 

Engines,  gas  and  oil   225  20% 

Materials  for,  and  parts  of   40  — 

XVI.  (a)  India-rubber  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Hose,  tubing  and  piping   79  20'; 

XVI.  (b)  Leather  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Leather   5,063  — 

XVII.  (a)  Timber- 
Laths   2S  — 

Timber,  nawn  (rough)   723  — 

Shingles   79  — 

88138—2 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA.  Continued. 


Articles. 

XVII.  (b)  Wood,  Cane  and  Wicker  Manufactures- 
Carriage  materials — Wheels  

Doors  and  sashes  

Furniture,  cabinetware,  etc  

Handles  for  tools  

Mouldings  and  panels  

Woodenware  

XIX.  (a)  Paper — 

Cardboard  boxes,  materials  for  

Paperhangings  

Printing  paper  

Wrapping  paper,  unprinted  

XXII.  Drugs,  Chemicals,  etc. — 

Calcium  of  carbide  

Medicinal  preparations,  drugs,  etc..  ....  ...  .... 

XXIII.  Miscellaneous — 

Firearms  

Asbestos  sheets,  slates  and  tiles.  .  ,  

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms  

Instruments,  musical — 

Harmoniums  and  organs  

Pianolas,  etc  

Plaster  of  Paris,  gypsum,  etc  

Soap,  n.o.e   .  . 

Motor  vehicles — 

Bodies  for  

Chassis  for  

Materials  for,  and  parts  of  


Total . 


Quarter  ended  June  30,  1915  

June  30,  1914  

Increase  June  quarter  1915  over    June    quarter  of 
1914  


Value. 

Preference. 

Zoo 

10  % 

ODl 

1  (\  rrf 

773 

79 

— 

1  D 

1,040 

10% 

133 

20% 

2,254 

46,344 

20% 

.2,985 

2s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

3  334 

87 
0  1 

13 

10% 

42 

i  ^  2  ye 

68 

10% 

8 

10% 

619 

101 

12J% 

8,186 

— 

24,783 

1,055 

£166,657 

£166,657 

=  $833,285 

120,076 

=  600,380 

£46,581 

=  $232,905 

PRINCIPAL  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES. 

A  comparison  between  the  quarter  given  above  and  the  one  last  year  with  which 
it  is  compared,  shows  the  following  increases  and  decreases  of  Canadian  import  trade 
as  specified: — 


Increases — 

Wheat   £22,000 

Flour                                                            .  .   12,000 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover   1,200  . 

Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  bolt,  rod   6,000 

Pipes  and  fittings   3,000 

Nails   1,000 

Leather                                           ..   .'.   .  .   ..   4,000 

Printing  paper   11,000 

Wrapping  paper   2,000 

Carbide  of  calcium  ...   1,300 

Motor  vehicles — 

Bodies  for   700 

Chassis  for                                            ..   .  .   ..   .  .   400 

Materials  for  and  parts  of   S00 

Decreases — 

Fish,  preserved   2.000 

Cattle                                                      .   .                                 .   .  .  2,000 

Wire  fencing,  plain   5.000 

"              barbed   2,600 

Agricultural  machinery,  unenumerated   1.000 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson.) 

St.  John's,  October  20,  1915. 

Judging  from  the  activities  in  the  handling  of  fish  along  the  waterfront,  the 
large  quantities  arriving  from  the  various  fishing  grounds,  and  the  prices  being  paid 
by  local  dealers,  the  Newfoundland  codfishery  for  this  year  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
larger  in  volume,  and  much  more  valuable  than  for  several  preceding  years.  The 
quantity  caught  up  to  October  9  amounted  to  553,220  quintals  compared  with  431,680 
in  1914,  and  542,220  in  1913.  The  price  of  shore  talqual  is  $7.20  a  quintal.  For 
Labrador  shore  fish,  the  unprecedented  price  of  $7  is  being  paid,  while  Labrador  soft  is 
selling  for  $6,20. 

COMPARATIVE  FIGURES. 

The  following  comparative  figures  show  the  catch  at  each  district  for  the  last  two 
years  and  also  for  1915,  up  to  the  9th  instant: — 


1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

Quintals 

26,675 

12,465 

20,080 

44,400 

37,270 

51,000 

145,780 

96,805 

112, 3S0 

,  .    .  .  88,210 

37,655 

51,000 

36,470 

34,355 

25,500 

12,070 

4,845 

2,625 

12,565 

18,925 

28,020 

49,880 

54,375 

Fogo  

.    .  .  14,570 

7,840 

55,000 

,  .   .  .  48,000 

58,965 

72,800 

27,150 

32,175 

31,905 

38,400 

21,300 

11,465 

.    .  .  2,755 

1,900 

1,310 

9,215 

8,965 

9,220 

.    .  .  4,070 

4,000 

3,800 

2,040 

3,165 

3,935 

Straits  

.    .  .  13,650 

7,530 

17,000 

Total  

.    ,  .  553,220 

431,680 

542,325 

COD-OIL. 

According  to  a  local  trade  journal  the  price  paid  this  week  for  common  cod-oil 
out  of  schooners  was  as  high  as  $125  a  tun,  but  as  the  season's  output,  which  promises 
to  be  large,  will  be  coming  into  the  St.  John's  market  in  a  few  days,  dealers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  supply  will  outgrow  the  demand,  and  in  consequence  the  presenl 
price  may  not  continue. 

COD-LIVER  OIL. 

One  of  the  interesting  products  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  the  price  of  which 
fluctuates  abnormally,  is  cod-liver  oil.  At  certain  periods  the  fishermen  find  it  more 
profitable  to  manufacture  the  cod  livers  into  the  common  cod-oil  used  by  tanners  than 
to  accept  the  price  offered  by  refiners,  who  manufacture  it  by  a  rapid  steam  process 
into  the  well-known  medicinal  product.    It  is  said  that  the  finest  Norwegian  oil  Bold 
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las1  year  for  80  cents  a  gallon,  while  this  year  the  price  rose  to  nearly  three  dollars. 
The  advance  in  price  is  said  to  be  due  to  an  extraordinary  demand  from  Germany 
early  in  the  season.  At  the  end  of  their  fishing  in  June,  the  quantity  remaining  in 
Norway  was  so  small  that  it  was  quickly  absorbed  by  several  of  the  principal  exporters 
who  recognized  the  decreasing-  supply.  The  only  other  available  source  from  which  it 
may  be  derived  in  large  quantities  is  said  to  be  Newfoundland,  and  local  manufac- 
turers, assisted  by  the  Government,  secured  the  services  of  an  expert  manufacturer 
from  Norway,  where  the  best  oil  has  hitherto  been  produced.  Since  then  local  manu- 
facturers have  been  steadily  improving  the  quality  of  their  oil  until,  it  is  now  asserted, 
the  Newfoundland  product  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  superior  to  any  produced  in 
Norway. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  October  21,  1915. 

SALE  OF  CANADIAN  FRUIT. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  considerable  quantities  of  apples  and  pears  have  been 
received  in  the  Glasgow  market.  As  has.  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  the 
designation  "Canadian"  apples  applies  only  to  the  products  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
while  those  from  Nova  Scotia  are  sold  under  .the  name  of  that  province. 

The  ss.  Border  dale  from  Montreal  had  1,457  barrels  and  1,056  boxes  of  apples. 
Canadian  apples  in  cases  were  fairly  good,  and  the  prices  satisfactory.  The  barrels 
were  not  in  quite  as  good  condition,  and  did  not  bring  such  good  prices. 


TIGHT  BARRELS. 


Canadian  Culverts,  Jannets,  Peewaukees,  Gravensteins,  Maiden  Blush,  and  small 
lots  of  other  varieties,  brought  from  14s.  to  33s.,  according  to  quality. 


OASES. 


Maiden  Blush,  Culverts,  Ribstons,  Blenheims  and  Wealthy, 

No.  1.  .  . .  .  .•   . .    6s.  6d.  to  8s. 

"  2.  .   ..    5s.  6d.  to  7s. 


A  few  small  lots  sold  privately  brought  from  8s.  to  9s.  for  Wealthy  (No.  2),  9s. 
to  10s.  (No.^1).    These  apples  were  all  well  packed  and  graded,  irregular  in  colour. 

some  very  green  and  others  over-ripe  and  showing"  waste. 
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UNITED   STATES  APPLES. 


Two  steamers  from  New  York  landed  very  shaky  cargoes,  particularly  the  Taunton,. 
a  chartered  steamer,  whose  fruit  was  in  an  especially  bad  condition.  United  States 
apples  ex  that  steamer  were  sold  as  low  as  6d.  per  barrel. 

The  ss.  Pretorian  landed  5,335  barrels  and  579  boxes  of  apples;  2,782  boxes  and 
2,309  half-boxes  of  pears.  These  were  in  first-class  condition,  with  fewT  shakes  or 
slacks.    The  following-  prices  were  obtained : — 


BARRELS  OF  APPLES. 

Canadian — 

Kings,  No.  1   28s.  to  35s. 

Wealthys,  No.  1   25s.  33s. 

Greenings,  No.  1   20s.  23s. 

Snows,  No.  1   25s.  33s. 

Other  red  varieties   26s.  35s. 

No.  2's,  3s.  less  overhead. 
Nova  Scotians — 

Kings,  No.  1   25s.  6d. 

Wealthys.  No.  1   23s.  Od. 

Blenheims,  No.  1   21s.  6d.  to  22s.  6d. 

Ribstons,  No.  1   .  .   .   20s.  Od.  to  21s.  6d. 

Wolff  Rivers,  No.  1 .  .   .  .   ....   .  .   .  .   .   18s.  Od.  to  20s.  Od. 

No.  2's,  3s.  less. 

No.  3's — Blenheims  j         15s.  6d. 

"        Ribstons  ^ 

Gravensteins  (badly  spotted)      10s.  to  14s. 

Cases — 

Wea'thys,  No.  1   14s.  Od. 

Kings,  No.  1   13s.  Od. 

Greenings,  No.  1   8s.  Od. 

Blenheims  and  Fallawaters   7s.  Od.  to  7s.  6d. 

Ribstons,  No.  1   Ss.  6d. 

No.  2's,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  less. 

Pears — ■ 

Anjous,   No.  1   8s.  Od.  to  9s.  Od. 

No.  2   6s.  6d.  to  8s.  Od. 

Duchess,  No.  1   6s.  0d.  to  7s.  6d.  I 

No.  2   5s.  Od.  to  6s.  Od.    f  Hard- 

Belmont  Beauties,  No.  1   9s.  Od.  ( 

No.  2   7s.  Od.  J 

Bartlett,  No.  1   2s.  Od.  to  2s.  6d.  1 

No.  2   Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Od.  |  Over-ripe. 

(Part  sold.) 


PLUMS  AND  PEACHES. 


One  hundred  and  ninety-three  cases  of  plums  and  fifteen  cases  of  peaches  con- 
signed to  a  private  firm,  were  also  received.  These  were  not  offered  in  the  public 
market,  but  it  is  understood  that  they  were  in  good  condition  and  are  giving  satis- 
faction. 

The  Athenia  from  Montreal,  entered  at  the  customs  on  the  18th  instant,  and 
0,682  barrels  of  apples  also  landed  in  prime  condition.  Prices  realized  were  as 
follows : — 

No.  l.  No.  2. 

Kings   34s.  6d.  to  35s.  Od.  22s.  6d.  to  30s  Od 

Wealthys   27s.  6d.  to  33s.  Od.  22s.  6d.  to  23s.  0d 

Peewaukee   23s.  Od.  to  24s.  Od.  18s.  6d.  to  20s.  6d 

Husset   23s.  Od.  to  23s.  6d.  19s.  Od.  to  21s.  0d 

Starks   22s.  6d.  to  25s.  Od.  21s.  6d. 

Snows   27s.  6d.  to  40s.  Od.  22s.  Od.  to  2  Ts  Od 

Cranberries   32s.  23s.  6d.  to  26s.  Od. 

^•ixte  s   24s.  Od.  to  26s.  fid,  l'l's.  Od.  to  l'l's  (id 

Various   22s.  Od.  to  35s.  Od.  ISs.  6d.  to  20s.  Od. 

No.  3's,  7s.  to  10s.  less. 
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RELIABLE  PACKERS. 


In  attending  the  sales  it  was  noticed  that  the  apples  of  certain  packers  sold  on 
their  brand,  only  the  heads  of  the  barrels  being  removed.  In  other  cases  the  buyers 
insisted  on  the  barrels  being  turned  out  into  a  large  basket,  provided  for  the  purpose, 
to  enable  them  to  see  the  full  contents  of  the  sample  barrel. 


EGGS. 


The  last  two  steamers  from  Montreal  brought  11,123  cases  of  Canadian  eggs.  The 
market  quotations  are  as  follows: — 


First. 

Second. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

2 

4 

2  2 

18 

6 

17  6 

15 

0 

 "  120. 

16 

0 

19 

2 

18  6 

 "  120. 

14 

2 

 *«  120. 

13 

0 

DECREASE  IN  EGG  IMPORTS. 


Considerable  decrease  in  the  importation  of  eggs  will  be  noticed  for  the  week 
ended  October  9,  compared  with  the  two  previous  years: — 

Eggs  (Gt.  hundreds)  — 

Week  ended  October  11,  1913    438,745 

October  10,  1914   271,024 

October    9,  1915    155,424 


CHEESE  AND  BUTTER. 


These  steamers  had  also  13,212  boxes  of  Canadian  cheese  and  2,937  cases  of  butter. 
The  prices  quoted  at  the  moment  are : — 


Cheese—  First.  Second. 

Canadian  per  cwt.         82s.  81s. 

New  Zealand   "  81s.  80s. 

Butter — 

Danish   "  198s.  — 

Russian   "  138s.  130s. 

Canadian   "  174s.  — 


New  Zealand 
Argentine..  . . 


TIMBER  MARKET  REPORT. 

Business  during  the  last  three  months  has  undergone  no  great  change.  A  large 
portion  of  the  business  has  been  done  in  spruce  deals,  drawn  chiefly  from  Canadian 
and  other  lower  ports.  Increasing  freights  and  a  large  consumption,  directly  or 
indirectly  for  Government  purposes,  combined  with  the  shortage  of  the  usual  Russian 
supplies  have  caused  a  very  active  demand  at  steadily  advancing  values.  From  ship- 
building returns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  on  merchant  vessels  is  drawing  gradually 
to  a  standstill.  The  demand  consequently  from  this  source  has  been  small.  It  is  this 
class  of  work  that  consumes  large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  timber. 

Wagon  builders  are  well  employed  but  chiefly  with  War  Office  work.  The  inquiry 
is  limited.  House  building  remains  in  a  very  dull  state.  The  cabinet  industry  is 
moderately  employed  and  the  demand  has  been  largely  for  lower  grade  lumber  of  all 
kinds. 
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QUEBEC  YELLOW  PINE  WANEY  BOARDWOOD. 

Arrivals  have  been  considerable,  but  stocks  are  moderate.  Values  are  firm  and 
likely  to  appreciate  during  the  winter  months. 

QUEBEC  RED  PINE. 

The  stock  of  Quebec  red  pine  logs  is  nil  and  there  is  little  inquiry,  while  the  stock 
of  deals  is  light  with  an  improved  demand  at  firmer  prices. 

QUEBEC  OAK. 

The  stock  of  Quebec  oak  is  light  with  moderate  inquiry,  particularly  for  first- 
class  timber  of  stated  specifications.  Quotations  are :  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot, 
according  to  quality  and  specification. 

ASH. 

The  stock  of  ash  logs  is  light  with  a  brisk  demand,  while  the  stock  of  planks  and 
boards  is  low.  Quotations  are :  Logs,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  3d. ;  planks  and  boards,  3s.  to  5s., 
all  per  cubic  foot  according  to  quality  and  specification. 

BIRCH. 

The  import  of  birch  has  been  considerable.  Inquiry  has  been  steady  and  stocks 
are  light.  The  stock  of  planks  and  boards  is  small  and  their  values  remain  steady. 
Quotations  are :  Logs,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  3d. ;  planks,  2s.  Gd.  to  2s.  8d.,  all  per  cubic  foot. 

QUEBEC  YELLOW  PINE  DEALS,  ETC. 

The  stock  of  all  grades  is  moderate,  as  well  as  the  demand.  The  better  grades  of 
both  deals  and  sidings  continue  to  be  difficult  to  sell.  Oalifornian  pine  deals  and 
sidings  are  also  moving  slowly.  Quotations  are  firm  and  likely  to  go  higher  during 
the  winter  months.  Third  and  fourth  quality  Quebec  deals  have  been  freely  sold  and 
values  are  improving.  Quotations  are  as  follows,  viz. :  Firsts — Broads,  5s.  3d.  to  6s. 
Regulars,  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  3d.  Undersized,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  3d.  Seconds — Broads  and  regu- 
lars 3s.  6d.  to  4s.  Undersized,  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  lOd.  Thirds — Broads  and  regulars  2s.  8d. 
to  3s.  Undersizes,  2s.  to  2s.  4d.  Fourths — Broads  and  regulars  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  4d. 
Undersized,  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Good  sidings,  4s.  to  5s.  6d.,  all  per  cubic  foot  according  to 
specification. 

QUEBEC  SPRUCE  DEALS. 

The  stock  has  been  considerably  increased  -during  the  past  quarter  and  the  inquiry 
remains  good.  Values  are  appreciating.  Quotations  are:  9-inch  and  up.  2s.  3d.  to 
2s.  6d. ;  8-inch  and  under,  Is.  lid.  to  2s.  Id.,  all  per  cubic  foot. 

SALMON  FISHERY  <>E  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  annual  report  of  proceedings  under  the  Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fisheries 
Acts,  etc.,  for  the  year  1014  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  and  contains  interesting  statistics. 
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SALMON  RECEIVED  AT  BILLINGSGATE. 


The  Fishmongers  Company  furnish  the  following  return  of  the  quantity  of  salmon 
boxes)  received  at  Billingsgate  market  during  the  last  ten  years: — 


English 
includ- 
ing Ber- 
wick. 


Scotch. 


Irish 


Dutch 


Norwe- 
gian. 


Danish. 


French. 


(Ter- 
man. 


Cana- 
dian. 


Sibe- 
rian. 


3,394 
2,560 
3,419 
3,743 
4,098 
4,414 
5,059 
4,332 
5,543 
5,219 


14,368 
12,282 
11,147 
11,078 
12,909 
10, 900 
13,250 
11,733 
11,097 
12,004 


5,979 
7,100 
5,543 
6, 061 
9,309 
7,570 
9,472 
6,659 
7,760 
7,086 


279 
327 
402 
363 

81 
155 
255 
325 
270 

50 


232 
805 
859 
569 
826 
205 
939 
949 
843 
371 


329 
899 
541 
376 
416 
573 
347 
631 
196 
258 


PRICE  OF  SALMON. 


From  other  figures  supplied  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  it  appears  that  while 
the  average  price  of  salmon  from  all  .sources  sold  at  Billingsgate  during  1914  was 
Is.  6§d.  per  pound,  English  salmon  averaged  Is.  6^-d.,  Scotch  Is.  6fd.,  and  Irish 
Is.  6*d.  per  pound.  The  average  monthly  price  for  English  salmon  did  not  exceed 
2s.  Id.  per  pound,  which  was  reached  in  February.  The  next  highest  average  monthly 
prices  for  English  fish  wTere  2s.  (in  March)  and  Is.  10|d.  (in  April).  The  highest 
average  monthly  price  for  Irish  fish  was  3s.  9d.  (in  January),  and  for  Scotch  2s.  lid. 
(in  February).  Prices  in  general  were  slightly  lower  than  in  1912,  the  highest  being 
the  3  s.  9d.  mentioned  above  for  Irish  salmon  in  January.  The  Siberian  salmon! 
realized  5d.  to  7d.,  and  the  Canadian  generally  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  pound. 


"  SEALING  "  OF  SALMON  FOR  SALE  DURING  CLOSE  SEASON. 


The  number  of  fish  sealed  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company  for  sale  during  the 
close  season  has  decreased  from  29,935  in  1913-14  to  27,499  in  1914-15,  mainly  owing 
to  the  entire  absence  of  Continental  importations.  460  cases  of  Siberian,  22  cases 
of  Canadian,  and  G  cases  of  British  Columbian  salmon,  making  a  total  of  488  cases, 
were  sealed  for  exportation  to  the  Continent  in  1914-15,  as  against  2,001  cases  sealed 
lor  the  same  purpose  in  1913-14. 
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NUMBER  OF  FISH  SEALED. 


■  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  fish  sealed  at  various  places  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  country  of  origin  in  each  case: — 


Aberdeen  . . 

Ayr  

Brighton. .. 
Dundee  .  . 
Edinburgh 

Glasgow.  . 


Hull. 


Leech 
Leith. 


Li  verpool 


London 


Manchester 


Nottingham. . 

Portsmouth .  . 
Southampton 

Total 


Place. 


Country  of  Origii 


Scotland. 


Canada   

Scotland  

British  Columbia 
Biitish  Columbia 

Siberia  

Scotland  

Scotland  

Canada  

Scotland  

Canada  

British  Columbia 

Siberia  

Siberia  

British  Columbia 

Scotland  

Canada   

Canada   

Ireland  

Siberia  

Siberia  

British  Columbia 

Canada   

Canada   

Scotland  

Scotland  

Canada   


Number 
Sealed. 


1,019 

1,019 

29 

29 

70 

7<) 

1)2 

02 

86 

86 

188 

82 

I  372 

102 

j 

415 

5 

}  - 

2 

ti 

35 

:■ 

3 

3 

4,901 

2,089 

|  8,504 

1,514 

4,880 

1,869 
231 

|  15,321 

8,341 

234 

12 

}  - 

15 

14 

2 

1  30 

14 

35 
109 

}  »' 

1.10U 
35 

|  1,135 

SUMMARY. 

In  the  following  table  a  summary  is  given  of  the  foregoing  returns  according  to 
country  of  origin  : — 

Country  of  Origin —  Number  Sealed. 

Canada   13.7S3 

Siberia   6.42S 

British  Columbia   4,477 

Scot'and   2,799 

Ireland   12 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike.) 

Manchester,  October  -2\.  L915. 

POOD  PRICES  l\  WAR-TIME. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gm&eMe  contains  article*  on  retail  feod  prices  and 
wages  during  the  war.     It  i>  stated  that  "  The  retail  prioea  of  food  advanced  about 

3'£  per  cent  between  Sepierabe*  1  and  October;  l.  the  largest  increases,  apart  from  eggs 
being  in  the  prices  <d  tea  and  granulated  sugar,  both  of  which  are  affected  by  t lie 
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Budget.  Expressed  in  percentage,  the  average  increase  is  14  per  cent  for  both 
articles.  Butter  and  milk  advanced  7  and  5  per  cent,  fish  4  per  cent  and  bacon  3  per 
cent.  Moat,  bread,  Hour,  cheese  and  margarine  remained  at  practically  the  same 
prices  as  a  month  ago,  while  potatoes  showed  an  average  fall  of  6  per  cent." 

COMPARISON  WITH  THE  PRE-WAR  PRICES. 

Compared  with  October  1st  last  year,  the  general  level  of  prices  .showed  an 
increase  of  about  26  per  cent.  Compared  with  July,  1914,  British  meat  has  increased 
about  40  per  cent  on  the  whole,  and  imported  meat  over  5  per  cent.  Flour  has 
advanced  rather  more  and  bread  rather  less  than  40  per  cent  on  the  average. 

Taking  articles  together  and  making  allowance  for  their  relative  importance  in 
the  working-class  household  expenditure,  the  average  increase  in  the  retail  prices  of 
food  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is  about  40  per  cent.  The  rise  in  Germany  since 
July,  1914,  according  to  the  last  available  returns,  is  an  advance  of  over  75  per  cent. 

INCREASES  IN  WAGES. 

Regarding  wages,  the  Board  of  Trade  estimates  that  since  the  beginning  of  1915, 
when  a  movement  began  to  raise  wages  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
about  four  and  a  half  million  workpeople  have  had  their  rates  of  wages  increased  by 
over  £750,000  a  week. 

PRINCIPAL  TRADES  AFFECTED  BY  INCREASE. 

The  principal  increases  in  wages  are  in  coal-mining  £223,000,  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  £108,400,  railway  workers,  government  employees  £270,000,  and  the 
textile  and  transport  trades.  The  increases  work  out  at  an  average  of  about  3s.  6d. 
per  head. 

The  figures  relate  mainly  to  organized  bodies  of  workpeople,  but  allowing  for 
those  cases  in  which  individual  employers  have  granted  advances  on  similar  lines,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  at  least  three  million  workers  have  received  increases  amounting 
to  over  £500,000  per  week. 


RUSSIAN  INQUIRY  FOR  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1205,  appearing  at  the  end  of  this 
number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  The  particulars  embodied  therein  were  forwarded 
to  the  Department  by  a  firm  in  Petrograd,  Bussia,  who  are  concessionaires  of  electric 
lighting  stations  in  the  towns  of  Pawlowsk,  Uman,  Kamenetz-Podolsk,  and  of  tram- 
ways in  Elizabethgrad  and  Uman.  They  state  that  they  have  recently  opened  a 
branch  for  the  resale  of  electrical  machines  and  apparatus,  insulating  materials, 
steam  and  naphtha  engines  and  water-turbines,  and  that  they  are  desirous  of  being 
put  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  producing  these  goods  with  a  view  to  becoming 
their  agents  in  Russia.  The  name  of  a  Russian  banking  institution  is  given  as  refer- 
ence, and  they  state  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  offer  for  all  their  engagements  the 
guarantee  of  this  bank. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  articles  mentioned  who  are  interested  in  this 
inquiry  should  apply  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the 
name  and  address  of  the  Petrograd  firm  referred  to  above.  (Refer  File  No.  A-1052  or 
Trade  Inquiry  No.  1205.) 
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AUSTRALIAN  REQUIREMENTS  OF  MATCH  SPLINTS. 


In  Weekly  .Bulletin  No.  615  there  appeared  particulars  relative  to  the  demand 
for  match  splints  now  existing  in  Australia.  The  information  then  supplied  is  now 
supplemented  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner,  who  writes  from  Melbourne 
on  October  8  as  follows : — 

DRAWING  OF  BARREL  OF  MATCHED  SPLINTS. 

,    A.  Outer  covering  showing  layers  of  splints  1,  2,  3,  4. 
[313       B.  Battens  (about  3"  wide)  turned  down  inside  ouner  covering  (2  each  end). 

C.  Wire  binding  (passing  over  battens  on  ends). 
{  .         D.  String  holding  splints  together. 


DlA  .  ABOUT  14- 


Splints 

D  Length  50  m  m. 

2  2  KM  SQUARE 


The  two  leading  manufacturers  of  matches  in  Australia  are  established  in 
Melbourne.  Owing  to  the  bigh  freights  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  of 
suitable  lumber  for  the  required  purpose,  there  now  exists  b  much  stronger  demand 
than  usual  for  match  splints. 
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The  splints  used  are  of  one  size  only,  viz.,  50m.  long  x  2-2m.  square.  The  wood 
musl  b<  of  the  best  quality  and  as  light  in  colour  as  possible.  Manufacturers  will 
not  accept  splints  made  from  dark  coloured  wood.  The  colour  should  approximate 
as  closely  as  possible  Russian  ''Aspen."  The  splints  must  also  be  impregnated  by 
dipping  in  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

The  packing  for  export  is  a  most  important  feature,  as  the  splints  must  be 
arranged  in  such  form  as  to  be  easily  fed  into  the  machines.  Australian  match 
manufacturers  only  purchase  splints  put  up  in  the  form  of  small  barrels,  one  of 
which  is  reproduced  above.  These  barrels  consist  of  about  8  layers  of  splints,  each 
lay<  r  lu  ing  bound  round  with  two  light  but  strong  pieces  of  string. 

The  layers,  in  which  the  splints  stand  upright,  are  about  12  to  14  inches  in 
diameter,  but  a  slight  variation  in  this  measurement  would  make  little  difference.  In 
order  to  keep  the  eight  layers  in  the  form  of  a  barrel,  thin  sheets  of  veneer  or  other 
suitable  material  are  placed  right  round  them,  secured  by  three  or  more  wires. 

Across  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  barrel  thin  sheets  of  veneer  are  also  placed, 
these  sheets  being  held  in  place  by  two  or  more  wires  placed  lengthwise  right  round 
the  barrels. 

The  advantage  of  having  the  splints  packed  in  the  manner  described  is  that  each 
layer  can  be  placed  direct  into  the  machines  without  any  intermediate  handling, 
thus  saving  considerable  expense  incurred  over  those  packed  in  an  ordinary  case. 
The  form  of  the  package  illustrated  is,  if  anything,  on  the  frail  side,  and  it  is 
possible  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  devise  a  further  covering  of  some  cheap 
paper  or  other  material  which  would  prevent  any  waste  or  loss  in  the  event  of  the 
barrels  receiving  severe  handling  in  transit. 

By  expert  opinion,  based  on  the  present  output,  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
requirements  of  Australian  match  manufacturers  are  from  G,000  to  8.000  million 
splints.  In  the  packing  outlined  above  about  eight  barrels  contain  one  million  splints. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  present  prices  paid  by  Australian  manufacturers  are 
available  to  Canadian  suppliers  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A  1376.) 


OPENING  FOR  BINDER  TWINE  IN  RUSSIA, 

The  following  particulars  with  reference  to  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of 
imported  binder  twine  in  Russia  were  obtained  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  the  Canadian 
Special  Trade  Commissioner,  from  a  Russian  expert  familiar  with  the  agricultural 
machinery  and  implement  trade  in  that  country : — 

.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPING  BUSINESS. 

There  is  an  opening  for  binder  twine  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  as  so  far  Russian 
manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  prepare  a  suitable  article.  Practically  the  only 
countries  from  which  Russia  imports  binder  twine  are  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  proportions  of  about  90  per  cent  and  H>  per  cent  respectively. 

It  should  first  be  pointed  out  that  about  65  per  cent  of  the  binders  sold  in  Russia 
are  supplied  by  a  large  American  concern,  and  this  company  having  their  own  twine 
mills,  as  a  rule  sell  twine  to  those  dealers  and  agents  who  handle  their  binders.  The 
remaining  36  per  cent  of  the  binders  are  received  from  foreign  manufacturers  who  do 
not  make  twine  (these  machines  have  not  yet  been  manufactured  in  Russia),  but 
for  the  convenience  of  their  customers  some  of  these  companies  also  sell  twine,  which 
they  buy  from  manufacturers  of  this  article. 
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A  few  English  manufacturers  and  one  or  two  United  States  companies,  knowing 
the  position,  usually  send  a  representative  to  Russia  for  a  short  trip  of  a  month  or  so 
every  year  to  offer  their  twine  to  large  dealers  handling  binders  made  by  manufacturers 
who  have  no  twine  mills.  Although  excellent  business  is  done  in  this  way,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  market  is  untouched  by  these  firms. 

The  business  should  be  worked  as  follows : — 

Firstly,  a  travelling  agent  should  be  secured,  who  not  only  speaks  Russian  fluently, 
but  has  had  some  experience  of  the  harvesting  machine  business  in  Russia.  Such  a 
man  should  be  paid  a  small  salary,  a  moderate  allowance  for  travelling  expenses,  and 
commission.  A  competent  man  with  good  twine  to  offer  at  a  fair  price,  should  readily 
sell  considerable  quantities,  as  there  are  not  only  the  large  dealers  to  supply,  but  also 
the  numerous  estates  which  abound  in  Russia. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  price  and  the  price 
at  which  twine  is  sold  to  Russian  dealers  is  comparatively  speaking  very  high,  and  that 
prices  have  not  yet  been  cut  to  any  extent.  There  are  still,  therefore,  excellent  openings 
for  twine  manufacturers.  It  would  be  useless,  however,  to  send  out  a  representative 
from  the  factory,  speaking  only  English,  as  he  would  be  ignorant  of  the  Russian 
market,  and  secondly,  he  could  only  visit  the  large  towns,  which  are  by  no  means 
centres  for  twine,  as  the  article  should  be  sold  direct  to  the  provincial  dealers.  Similarly 
a  large  import  house  or  ordi^jy  commission  agents  in  the  large  towns  would  be  of 
little  avail.  What  is  required, is  a  travelling  agent,  preferably  a  former  traveller  in 
Russia  for  one  of  the  harvesting  machine  manufacturers.  The  cost  of  sending  out  such 
a  man  would  not  be  a  large  item  in  comparison  with  the  high  margin  of  profit 
securable,  and  the  medium  of  the  binder  manufacturers  would  be  avoided  and  their 
profit  which  is  by  no  means  small  would  be  obtained  by  the  twine  manufacturer. 
This  margin  should  far  more  than  cover  the  expense  of  an  agent,  apart  from  the 
consideration  that  a  competent  man  could  secure  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
of  business. 

Binder  twines  sold  in  Russia  are  manila  hemp  and  sisal,  the  price  to  agents  and 
dealers  being  about  roubles  7  ($3.50  approximately),  per  pood  (36  lbs.  English)  f.o.b. 
car  Baltic  port.  The  price  varies  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  price  of  the  raw 
material.  Credit  must  be  given,  the  usual  terms  being  about  30  per  cent  c.o.d.  (which 
is  collected  by  the  railway  authorities,  who  hand  the  money  over  to  the  forwarding 
agents  at  the  port),  and  the  balance  July,  August,  September,  according  to  the  time  of 
the  harvest  and  depending  on  the  degree  of  latitude.  Binder  twine  is  admitted  into 
Russia  free  of  duty. 


CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  of  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  December.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies: — 

Australia. 

To  Sydney-  Canadian-Australasian  lioyal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Makura, 
December  I'p'in  Yieteria.  M<il,iini.  December  '2'2. 
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Fiji. 

To  Suva  — Canadian-Australasian  Koyal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Mahura, 
December  22.   From  Victoria,  Mahura,  December  22. 

Hawaii. 

To  Honolulu — Canadian- Australasian  Koyal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver. 
Mahura,  December  22.    From  Victoria,  Mahura,  December  22. 

New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland,  Canadian- Australasian  Eoyal  Mail  Line :  From  Vancouver,  Mahura, 
December  22.    From  Victoria,  Mahura,  December  22. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  October  20,  1915 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   30/  81/  per  cwt 

Liverpool   79/  83/ 

London     77/  80/ 

Glasgow                                                                ....  84/  86/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   92/  97/   per  cwt 

Liverpool   95/  97/  .. 

London   90/  95/ 

Glasgow      94/  96/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol  

Liverpool   ...  86/         98/    per  cwt. 

London  

Glasgow   H 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   84/  90/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   80/  90/ 

London   86/  91/ 

Glasgow    
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  October  16,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Quantities. 

1914. 

1915. 

Animals,  living : — 

19 

59 

123 

77 

Fresh  Meat  :— 

Meat,  unenumerated— Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

44.266 

21,029 
11,537 

66,361 

'"K  TOO 

i  O,  t  Zo 

2,298 
24,265 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat : — 

Beef  

Pork   „ 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 

90.436 
462 
7,337 
4,415 

z,oyu 

15,901 

96,161 
869 

31,556 
407 

1  AM 

L,  114 

26,235 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes  :— 

Butter  

Margarine    m 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   h 

ii     Cream   n 

it     Condensed   n 

FtrirH                                                                                                           lit  T-Trwl 

51,974 
29,101 
35,043 

71 

29,309 
201 
285,391 
439 
4,514 
10,356 
39,293 

118,053 
50,869 
82,872 

107 
52,052 

190,321 
1,425 
60 
18,591 
32,677 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour  : — 

Wheat   

Oats  , 

1,939,500 
263,300 
512,000 
55,000 
3,680 
107,460 
952,800 

1,295,200 
219,000 
512,500 
124,300 
47,900 
1.7,580 
815,300 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

Hay  Tons. 

177.384 
26,140 

1,232 

56,165 

9.661 
10 
1,977 
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RELIEF  OF  SHIPPING  SITUATION. 

A  despatch  has  been  received  from  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  Canada 
in  London,  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  Board  of  Trade  announces  that  with  a  view  to  securing  an  adequate  supply 
•  •t"  t.MuiMge  in  case  of  necessity  to  meet  pressing  national  needs,  two  Orders  in  Council 
were  passed  on  November  10.  The  first  order  prohibits  any  British  steamship  of  over 
500  tons  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  carrying  cargo  from  any  foreign  port 
to  any  other  foreign  port  without  license.  The  second  order  gives  the  Board  of  Trade 
power  to  requisition  merchant  ships  for  the  carriage  of  foodstuffs  and  other  necessary 
supplies  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


SHIPBUILDING  AND  THE  WAR. 

With  further  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Manchester 
on  "  War  and  Shipping,"  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  604,  there  is  herewith 
reproduced  an  extract  from  the  London  Financial  Times  of  October  25,  forwarded  to 
the  Department  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Kay,  Trade  Commissioner,  Birmingham.  The  article 
deals  with  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  points  out  any  new 
features  adopted  in  construction  during  the  year.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the 
impetus  given  by  the  war  to  the  trade  in  refrigerated  produce: — 

INCREASE  IN  TONNAGE. 

The  annual  report  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
the  losses  of  merchantmen  through  the  war,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  classed  at  Lloyd's 
on  June  30  last  totalled  300,000  tons  more  than  on  June  30,  1914.  The  number  of 
vessels  was  10,542,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  24,174,877,  of  which  5,899  boats  of  a 
total  of  13,299,948  tons  were  British,  and  4,643  ships,  together  10,874,929  tons, 
belonged  to  other  countries.  Besides  the  year's  losses,  the  war  has  made  itself  felt 
in  the  direction  of  construction.  In  the  United  Kingdom  it  has  been  greatly  delayed, 
and  in  some  cases  stopped.  Belligerent  countries  have  also  been  affected,  with  the 
result  that  greater  activity  has  been  witnessed  in  the  United  States,  Japan,  Holland 
and  Scandinavia;  indeed,  the  largest  amount  of  tonnage  ever  put  forward  by  America 
for  classification  with  Lloyd's  Register  is  now  under  construction  and  on  order.  The 
upshot  is  that  the  actual  volume  of  tonnage  in  hand  throughout  the  world  is  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  distributed  more  among  the 
principal  non-belligerents. 

year's  new  vessels. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  plans  were  passed  by  the  committee  of  733 
vessels,  representing  1,715,500  tons  of  .shipping,  to  be  built  under  the  inspection  of 
the  society's  surveyors  with  a  view  to  classification  in  Lloyd's  Register,  as  compared 
with  plans  of  749  vessels,  of  1,650,000  tons,  for  the  previous  twelve  months.  The 
vessels  actually  completed  and  classed  in  Lloyd's  Register  during  the  year  numbered 
571,  of  1,295,623  tons,  of  which  536  were  steamers,  or  motor  vessels,  of  a  tonnage  of 
1,289,827,  and  35  were  sailing  vessels  of  5,796  tons.    Of  the  total,  S64.247  tons,  or 
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about  67  per  cent,  were  built  lor  the  British  Empire  (United  Kingdom  844,184  tons, 
colonies  20,063  tons),  and  431,376  tons,  or  about  33  per  cent,  for  other  countries.  In 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  ocean-going  vessels,  plans  have  been  approved  for 
vessels  of  many  other  types,  including  freight  steamers  for  the  Great  Lakes  of 
America  and  a  variety  of  vessels  for  channel  and  river  service.  The  exceptional 
demands  upon  existing  tonnage  and  the  delay  in  the  production  of  new  ships,  in  spite 
of  the  large  number  of  orders  placed  in  neutral  countries,  have  resulted  in  the  sub- 
mission of  proposals  for  the  employment  in  oversea  service  of  vessels  built  for  and 
hitherto  engaged  in  less  trying  trade.  In  several  instances  these  proposals  have  been 
approved  subject  to  conditions  necessary  for  safety.  The  demand  for  new  tonnage 
for  cargo-carrying  purposes  has  led  to  the  entry  into  this  class  of  shipbuilding  of 
some  establishments  in  other  countries  which  have  not  hitherto  undertaken  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  of  this  character. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

Among  the  .special  features  in  vessels  built  or  building  during  the  year  under 
the  special  survey  of  the  society's  surveyors,  mention  is  made  of  two  steamers  of  the 
Monitor  type,  in  which  the  side  plating  is  worked  in  a  corrugated  form,  and  also  of 
a  new  form  of  watertight  bulkhead  in  which  the  necessary  strength  and  stiffness  are 
obtained  by  working  the  plating  in  a  corrugated  form.  A  practical  test  of  a  bulk- 
head of  this  type  was  carried  out  under  the  inspection  of  the  society's  surveyors.  A 
similar  method  has  been  approved  in  regard  to  steel  hatch  covers  formed  oT  corrugated 
plates.  The  tonnage  classed  during  the  year  includes  26  vessels,  of  171,681  tons 
built  upon  the  lsherwood  system  of  longitudinal  framing.  Up  to  date  there  have 
been  built,  or  are  in  course  of  construction,  to  the  society's  classification,  over  300  of 
these  vessels,  totalling  1,675,000  tons  gross.  The  number  of  vessels  intended  to  carry 
petroleum  in  bulk  which  have  been  classed  during  the  year  is  22  vessels,  of  120,324 
tons.  The  total  number  of  such  vessels  at  present  classed  in  Lloyd's  Eegister  Book  is 
290,  of  1,300,000  tons  gross.  As  a  consequence  of  the  great  and  increasing  demand 
ior  vessels  carrying  oil  in  bulk,  which  has  been  intensified  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  several  proposals  have  been  dealt  with  for  the  conversion  of  ordinary 
cargo  vessels  of  various  types,  either  built  or  building,  into  tank  steamers  for  the 
carriage  of  petroleum  or  other  oil  cargoes.  Several  vessels  have  been  built  to  the 
society's  class  during  the  past  year  in  which  geared  turbines  have  been  fitted.  Two 
vessels  are  being  built  in  the  United  States  to  the  society's  classification  in  which 
"  Curtis  "  steam  turbines  are  to  be  installed.  In  these  engines  the  admission  of  the 
high  pressure  steam  does  not  take  place  around  the  whole  of  the  circumference  as  it 
does  in  the  ordinary  type,  and  the  area  of  opening  can  be  varied  between  certain 
limits  to  regulate  the  steam  supply.  In  the  Curtis  turbine  few  rows  of  blades  are 
used  and  the  turbine  speed  at  full  power  will  be  upwards  of  3,500  revolutions  pet- 
minute.  This  high  speed  will  be  reduced  to  a  speed  of  screw  shaft  of  about  90  revolu- 
tions per  minute  by  means  of  a  double  set  of  gearing.  The  extremely  high  speed  of 
rotation  of  the  turbine  and  the  small  number  of  rows  of  blades  permit  of  this  part 
of  the  machinery  being  much  lighter  than  the  corresponding  parts  in  an  ordinary 
steam  turbine  of  the  same  power. 

INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINES. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  several  additional  vessels  fitted  with  Diesel 
engines,  and  there  are  now  38  vessels  holding  the  society's  classification  which  are 
fitted  with  engines  of  this  type.  Of  these  the  East  Asiatic  Company,  of  Copenhagen, 
owns  ten  (this  company  having  added  four  to  its  fleet  during  the  year),  the  Nodor- 
landsch-Tndische  Tankstoomboot  M:iaf s"h:ippi j  eight,  and  the  Tvederi  Aktiebolaget 
Nordstjernan  six.     Of   the    Diesel-engined    vessels    at    present    classed    by  Lloyd's 
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Register,  L3  have  been  built  and  engined  by  Messrs.  Burmeister  and  Wain,  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  11  have  been  engined  by  the  Nederlandsche  Fabrick  van  Werktuigen  en 
Spoorweg-Materieel,  usually  termed  the  "  Werkspoor,"  of  Amsterdam.  The  former 
firm  have  also  in  course  of  construction  a  large  number  of  engines  under  the  society's 
survey.  There  have  been  several  small  vessels  fitted  with  oil  engines  of  other  than 
Diesel  type  and  there  are  now  40  such  vessels  classed  in  the  society's  register  book. 
As  was  the  ease  with  Diesel  engines,  experience  with  small  engines  has  led  the  way 
to  the  construction  of  those  of  higher  power.  W.  Doxford  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Sunder- 
land, has  developed  a  form  of  two-stroke  cycle  Diesel  engine,  in  which  each  cylinder 
contains  two  pistons. 

CARRIAGE  OF  FROZEN  MEAT. 

The  trade  in  refrigerated  produce  has  received  considerable  impetus  from  the 
war  in  various  directions.  The  armies  in  the  field;  both  English  and  French,  have 
found  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  of  frozen  meat,  and 
recently  Italy  has  also  imported  this  commodity  for  the  use  of  her  troops.  The 
demand  for  vessels  fitted  with  refrigerating  machinery  has  in  consequence  been 
abnormal,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  complete  the  vessels  under  construction 
tor  this  special  trade,  while  some  vessels  originally  constructed  for  carrying  fruit  are 
having  their  refrigerating  appliances  modified  to  enable  them  to  carry  meat,  which 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  refrigeration.  The  use  of  frozen  meat  by  the  French  and 
Italian  armies  will  naturally  remove,  or  at  least  diminish,  the  prejudice  against  such 
food  which  existed  in  these  countries,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  after  the  war  there 
will  be  such  an  expansion  in  this  branch  of  trade  as  will  materially  affect  both  the 
production  of  meat  and  its  oversea  carriage.  The  number  of  vessels  holding  the 
society's  certificate  in  respect  of  refrigerating  machinery  (Lloyd's  R.M.C.),  is  now 
170,  and  on  these  1,045  surveys  have  been  held  at  loading  and  discharging  ports  during 
the  past  twelve  months. 

A  further  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  submarine 
signalling  in  the  world's  mercantile  marine,  there  being  now  recorded  2.939  vessels 
fitted  with  wireless  telegraphic  installations,  and  947  fitted  with  submarine  signalling 
apparatus. — (London  Financial  Times.) 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by 
Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne,  the  Postmaster  General's  Department,  Melbourne, 
Brisbane  and  Adelaide  and  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney.  These  tender 
forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A1435).  Particulars  of  the 
requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne  are 
briefly  outlined  thus  : — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  29,492. — November  17,  1915. —     82  five  feed  lubricators. 

No.  29,494.    November  17,  1915. —     17  tons  Yorkshire  iron  angles. 

(as  per  drawing). 

No.  29,495.    November  17,  1915. —  312  tons  steel  boiler  plates. 

No.  29,493.    November  24,  1915. — ■     33  tons  copper  rod. 

No.  29,496.    November  24,  1915. — ■  101  tons  copper  plates. 

No.  29,503.    November  24,  1915. — 1,006  solid  drawn  steel  flue  tubes. 

No.  29,504.    November  24,  1915. — 2,980  copper  boiler  tubes. 

No.  29,506.    November  24,  1915. —   371  cwt.  locomotive  seamless  copper  tubes. 
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VICTORIAN  RAILWAY S.  C ontinued. 

No.  29,508.    November  24,  1915. —     84  steel  blooms  for  crank  pins. 

No.  29,534.    December    1,  1915. —    '99  split  pulleys. 

No.  29,500.    December    8,  1915. —   113  mild  steel  tees. 

No.  29,519.    December     8,  1915. —     53  tons  steel  channels  bars. 

No.  29,528.    December    8,  1915. —   207  mild  steel  plates. 

No.  29,523.    December  15,  1915. —   216  solid  drawn  steel  tubes. 

No.  29,491.    January       5,  1916. —  1-15  K.W.  motor  generator  and  accessories. 

No.  29,491.    January       5,  1916. —       1  Switchboard  and  connections  complete. 

No.  29,532.    January       5,  1916. — 1,500  crepe  curtains. 

No.  29,538.    January     12,  1916. — Lamps,  socket  reflector  holders  and  reflectors 
VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tenders  close  on  January  12,  1916,  at  the  office  of  either  the  Agent  General  for 
Victoria,  Melbourne  Place,  The  Strand,  W.C.,  London,  England,  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne,  for  the  following  rails  and  fishplates: — 

No.  28,685.    January  12,  1916. — 2,000  tons  60-lb.  steel  rails  as  per  drawing. 
No.  28,685.    January  12,  1916. —  100  tons  steel  fishplates  for  60-lb.  steel  rails  as  per 

drawing. 

COMMONWEALTH  POSTMASTER  GENERAl/s  DEPARTMENT. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Melbourne,  close  on 
December  14,  1915,  as  follows: — 

Schedule  No.  1207. — Eleven  sections  of  a  lamp  signalling  switchboard. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  as 
follows : — 

Schedule  No.  349,  November  30,  1915. — 12,116  yards    cable  paper  insulated    and  lead 

covered. 

No.  350,  November  30,  1915. —  2,855  yards  cable  paper  insulated  and  lead 

covered. 

No.  351,  November  30,  1915. —  5,898  yards  cable  paper  insulated  and  lead 

covered. 

No.  352,  November  30,  1915. —  1,044  yards  cable    paper  insulated  and  lead 

covered. 

No.  344,  January     26,  1916. — Telephones,  parts  and  accessories. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
close  on  January  19,  1916,  as  follows : — 

Schedule  No.  405. — 1  battery  multiple  switchboard. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  is  an  indent  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney, 
to  the  office  of  the  Agent  General  for  New  South  Wales  in  London: — 

No.  57/15.    September  25,  1915. — 4,000  yards  unbleached  calico  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £158  8s.  8d. 

No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Australia  in  time  for  the  submission  of 
lenders  closing  prior  to  December  14,  1915,  which — in  each  instance — will  necessitate 
interested  Canadian  manufacturers  cabling  their  quotation  to  their  representatives 
or  to  responsible  merchants  or  manufacturers'  agents. 

Tn  regard  to  the  other  tenders,  the  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  and, 
Vancouver  is  indicated  thus: — 

From  San  Francisco,  November  23,  due  Melbourne  on  December  14,  1915. 
From  Vancouver,  November  24,  duo  Melbourne  on  December  IS,  1915. 
From  San  Francisco,  December  8,  due  "Melbourne  on  January  .r..  L916. 
From  San  Francisco  December  21,  due  Melbourne  on  January  II.  191(5. 
From  San  Francisco,  December  21.  due  Adelaide  on  January  L8,  1916. 
From  Vancouver,  December  22,  due  Brisbane  <m  January  17,  1916. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  CHINESE  MARKET. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama  has  forwarded  to  the  Department 
an  extract  from  the  Japan  Daily  Advertiser  on  the  subject  of  Japanese  exports  to 
China.  This  article  is  herewith  reproduced  in  the  hope  that  it  will  commend  itself  to 
Canadians  interested  in  supplying  the  Chinese  market: — 

JAPANESE  EXPORTS  TO  CHINA. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Jitsugyo  no  Nippon,  a  popular  industrial  magazine,  has 
an  exhaustive  article  on  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of  Osaka-made  goods 
and  Tokyo-made  goods  for  export  to  China,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  stated  that 
for  years  the  Osaka  goods  have  supplied  a  greater  portion  of  what  Japan  has  sold  to 
China.  Taking  the  figures  for  1912,  there  was  an  export  to  China  of  about  110,000,000 
yen,  of  which  44,000,000  yen  was  shipped  from  Kobe  and  about  40,000,000  yen  from 
Osaka.  The  amounts  shipped  from  Kobe  and  Osaka  can  be  roughly  regarded  as  repre- 
senting Osaka-made  goods.  The  goods  shipped  to  China  from  Yokohama  amounted  to 
only  about  11,000,000  yen  and  this  figure  includes  Tokyo-made  goods.  Thus  the  Osaka 
goods  contributed  over  80  per  cent  of  all  that  Japan  sold  to  China  in  that  year,  while 
Tokyo  goods  were  only  about  10  per  cent.  The  normal  progress  of  Japan's  trade  with 
China  is  of  very  recent  date,  especially  is  this  true  of  exports  from  Tokyo.  Yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  Tokyo  goods  have  conspicuously  increased  in  their  export  to  China. 
In  1908  the  export  to  China  from  Yokohama  was  8-75  per  cent  of  all  Japan's  sales  to 
China,  but  the  percentage  rose  to  9-66  in  1913,  and  this  increase  can  be  attributed  to 
the  increased  demand  in  China  for  Tokyo-made  piece  goods.  It  may  be  contended  that 
exports  from  Kobe  and  Osaka  contain  some  Tokyo  goods  and  those  shipped  from  Yoko- 
hama contain  some  Osaka  goods,  but  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  these  exceptions  are 
comparatively  few.  Another  peculiar  feature  is  that  since  a  considerable  number  of 
Chinese  students  have  studied  in  Tokyo  and  used  Tokyo  goods,  after  returning  home 
they  have  continued  to  purchase  a  considerable  amount  of  Tokyo  goods  which  are  sent 
through  parcel  post.  It  is  said  that  parcel  post  fees  between  Tokyo  and  China  in  1913 
reached  10,000,000  yen. 

INCREASED  DEMAND  IN  CHINA. 

The  question  then  is  what  is  the  cause  of  the  increased  demand  in  China 
for  Tokyo  goods?  To  this  question  the  writer  in  the  Jitsugyo  no  Nippon  replies 
first  that  Toyko  manufacturers  have  recently  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
trade  with  China.  In  past  years  Toyko  makers  and  traders  considered  China  as  a 
far  distant  land,  and  their  conservative  propensity  prevented  them  from  opening  trade 
relations  with  a  strange  land.  The  Osaka  merchants,  on  the  contrary,  looked  on  China 
as  a  place  quite  near  to  them  and  they  freely  supplied  their  own  goods  to  China.  The 
progress  of  the  age  has,  however,  now  had  the  effect  of  improving  and  awakening  the 
Tokyo  merchants  who  had  for  long  years  enjoyed  seclusion  and  slumber,  to  the  activity 
of  international  trade. 

CHINESE  STUDENTS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  second  cause  is  that,  as  above  stated,  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents who  once  overcrowded  the  schools  and  colleges  in  Tokyo  have  now  gone  home 
with  a  special  taste  for  Tokyo  goods,  and  these  students,  or  rather  graduates,  are  now 
scattered  all  over  the  new  Republic,  enhancing  the  demand  for  Tokyo  goods.  Thirdly, 
though  Osaka-made  goods  still  pervade  the  Chinese  market,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  smart  Chinese  importers  have  now  realized  that  Tokyo-made  goods  are  generally 
superior  in  quality  to  Osaka  goods. 
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ARTICLES  SUPPLIED  TO  CHINA. 

In  comparing  the  list  of  articles  supplied  to  China  from  Osaka  and  Tokyo  it  will 
be  noticeable  that  some  are  of  similar  kind  while  others  differ.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  Osaka  goods  supplied  to  China :  Cotton  yarn,  lace  yarn,  cotton  braids,  white  cotton 
fabrics,  sheeting,  figured  tissues,  bleached  or  red  calico,  sail  cloth,  tenjuku  cotton 
tissues,  cotton  sheets,  towels,  gunny  bags,  silk  or  cotton  satin,  cotton  flannel,  cotton 
knitted  underwear,  stockings,  gloves,  leather  bags,  matches,  toilet  soap,  tooth  powder,  • 
refined  sugar,  alcohol,  beer,  cigarettes,  patent  medicines,  imitation  paper,  renshi  paper, 
torinoko  paper,  cigarette  mouth -pieces,  books  and  magazines,  leather,  cement,  lamps, 
glass  bottles,  looking-glasses,,  perfumeries  and  toilet  oil,  pottery  goods,  copper  plates, 
copper  wires,  and  hats. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  principal  Tokyo  goods  for  export  to  China:  Cotton 
yarn,  foreign  suits,  hats,  utensils  and  machinery,  cotton  tissues,  electric  machinery, 
drugs  and  medicines,  beer,  copper  wires,  printing  papers,  millinery  goods,  books  and 
printed  matter,  wool,  cloth,  sugar,  printing  machines,  surgical  instruments,  leather 
and  leather  goods,  salted  marine  goods,  stationery,  toilet  materials,  watches  and  clocks, 
soy,  boots  and  shoes,  pickles,  glass  and  glasswares,  provisions  and  drinks,  toys,  barber 
shop  utensils,  printing  ink,  leather  harness  and  bags,  safes,  cakes,  Japanese  papers, 
rolling  stock  fittings,  and  tobacco. 

COMPARISON  OF  TOKYO  AND  OSAKA  GOODS. 

It  is  a  noticeable  feature  that  the  Osaka  goods  and  Tokyo  goods  are  in  keen  com- 
petition in  the  Chinese  market.  To  state  in  particular  certain  kinds  of  goods,  the 
metal  parts  of  lamps  in  Shanghai  market  are  supplied  from  both  Osaka  and  Tokyo, 
and  the  Osaka  goods  are  gaining  ground  on  account  of  being  cheaper.  But  as  for 
glass  parts  of  lamps  and  other  glasswares  in  general,  the  Tokyo  supply  is  far  superior 
in  quality,  the  price  being  about  the.  same.  Therefore  the  Tokyo  goods  are  gradually 
getting  the  upper  hand.  Strong  competition  for  Japanese  knitted  underwear  was 
offered  by  German  goods,  and  then  by  Canton  goods.  The  British,  Belgian  and 
American  supply  is  generally  of  a  superior  and  dearer  quality  and  offers  no  competi- 
tion to  Japanese  goods.  As  to  the  difference  between  the  Tokyo  and  Osaka  goods  the 
Tokyo  merchants  are  inclined  to  ask  too  high  a  rate  of  profit,  and  their  goods  cannot 
command  popularity,  being  dear  in  comparison  with  Osaka  goods.  The  Tokyo  mer- 
chants have  succeeded  in  their  trade  in  celluloid  goods,  none  of  the  Osaka-made  goods 
being  found  in  Shanghai  retail  shops.  But  their  only  competitor  has  been  the  German 
supply.  Some  shops  are  selling  Tokyo  goods  under  the  names  of  German  goods.  "Metal 
fine  art  goods  have  in  the  past  been  supplied  from  Tokyo  through  the  channel  of 
Osaka  merchants,  but  the  new  tendency  is  that  the  Tokyo  men  have  commenced  direct 
trade.  Umbrellas  in  Shanghai  and  Hankow  for  Chinese  use  are  for  the  most  part 
Japan-made,  and  mostly  Osaka  goods.  But  as  a  great  number  of  young  Chinese  have 
returned  there  a  great  demand  has  been  aroused  for  the  superior  Tokyo  goods. 

Generally  speaking,  the  defects  of  the  Tokyo  goods  are  that  the  price  is  high,  and 
the  Tokyo  makers  have  not  sufficient  productive  capacity  to  meet  with  any  big  orders, 
though  their  advantage  is  that  they  are  superior  in  quality.  The  Osaka  goods  are,  on 
the  contrary,  cheap  and  Osaka  factories  have  comparatively  sufficient  productive 
capacity  however  large  the  order.  But  their  defect  is  thai  they  lade  qualify  and  do 
not  last  long.  As  to  the  future  prospects,  the  Osaka  goods  will  gradually  bo  aban- 
doned in  Chinese  markets  unless  they  are  improved  in  quality,  while  the  Tokyo  goods 
have  a  fine  chance  if  only  the  price  is  made  cheaper,  while  they  retain  tbeir  fine 
quality. —  (Japan  Daily  Advertiser.) 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
a1  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department, 
rhe  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
in  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

November  9,  1915  : — 

Glasgow. — Only  Virginians  reported. 

Liverpool. — November  5,  2,757  barrels  Nova  Scotians  ex  Durango,  largely  private 
sale.  Auction:  King's  No.  l's  23s.,  slack  18s.  6d.,  No.  2's  18s.,  No.  3's  16s.,  slack  lis. 
6d. ;  Blenheims  No.  l's  17s.  6d.,  slack  16s.  to  17s.  6d.,  No.  2's  15s.  9d.,  slack  14s.,  No. 
3's  13s.,  slack  lis.  3d.  Boxes:  Yakima  Jonathan's  Fancy  (size  125),  lis.,  (size  113) 
10s.  6d.,  Grimes'  Golden  Fancy  (size  138  to  175),  8s.,  Rogue  River  Newtowns  8s.  6d. 
to  9s.  3d.,  California  Newtowns  7s.  6d. 

November  12,  1915  :— 

Liverpool. — Shortage  labour  on  docks  causing  congestion  and  interfering  with 
discharges.  Sale  8th,  few  Canadians,  quality  inferior.  Baldwins  No.  l's  20s.,  Kings 
No.  l's  27s.  6d.,  No.  2's  16s.  to  22s.,  Ben  Davis  No.  l's  18s.  6d.,  No.  2's  16s.  9d.,  Mixed 
No.  l's  16s.  to  20s.,  No.  2's  14s.  to  17s. 

Manchester. — Sale  9th,  Manchester  Engineer,  Nova  Scotians,  5,200  barrels,  Kings, 
Ribstons  good,  Blenheims  and  Ontarios  full  ripe,  Kings  No.  l's  20s  to  21s.,  slack  18s. 
to  19s.,  No.  2's  18s.  6d.,  large  No.  3's  14s.  6d.,  No.  3's  12s.  13d. ;  Blenheims  No.  l's 
15s.  6d.  to  17s.,  slack  14s.  to  15s.,  No.  2's  14s.  3d.,  slack  12s.  to  13s.,  No.  3's  large  13s.. 
small  No.  3's  10s.  6d. ;  Ontarios  No.  l's  14s.  to  15s.,  No.  3's  lis.  9d. ;  Ribstons  No.  l's 
14s.  9d.  to  15s.  5d.,  slack  14s.,  No.  2's  12s.  to  13s. 

November  16,  1915  :— 

Glasgow. — Sale  12th.  No  Canadians;  8,529  barrels  Virginians,  6,061  boxes 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California!!,  comparatively  low  barrel  prices  due  inferior 
quality;  demand  strong  for  good  fruit.  Virginia  Yorks  20s  to  23s.  Ben  Davis  17s 
to  18s,  Albemarle  25s  to  30s,  American  Baldwins  16s  to  22s ;  Yakima  Jonathans  Extra 
Fancy  lis  6d  to  12s,  Fancy  large  10s  6d,  medium  lis  6d,  "  C  "  grade  9s  3d  to  10s  6d, 
Oregon  Newtons  Extra  Fancv  large  lis,  medium  12s  3d,  small  lis  6d,  Fancy,  very 
small,  7s  6d,  small  9s  6d  to  10s  6d,  medium  lis,  "  C  "  grade  9s  to  9s  6d. 

Liverpool. — Sales  10th  and  12th,  few  Canadians,  "  Foyle,"  unsatisfactory,  wasty, 
Russets  spotty,  Pewaukees  ones,  slack,  14s,  twos,  slack,  13s,  Baldwins,  ones,  19s,  slack 
18s  3d,  twos  16s  3d,  slack  14s,  Starks,  ones,  18s,  twos  16s  3d,  mixed  ones  17s  6d,  twos 
14s  to  15s ;  American  barreled  apples ;  also  inferior,  lowered  prices ;  good  quality  and 
condition  command  good  prices;  Virginia  Yorks  25s  to  27s,  Albemarles  31s  to  36s; 
California  Newtowns,  heavy  supply,  7s  to  7s  6d  per  box;  Idaho  and  Oregon  Jonathans 
Extra  Fancy  9s  6d  to  lis  6d,  Rogue  Newtowns  Extra  Fancy  10s  to  12s.  Fancy  8s  9d 
to  10s. 

London. — Twenty  thousand  Scotians  expected  to-day  (Nov.  13)  ex  Kanawha. 
Market  bare  imported  apples  in  barrels.  Considerable  quantities  California  New- 
towns  and  Kelowna,  B.  C.  Cox's  Orange  now  unloading. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 


By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  November  5,  may  be  reproduced: — 

Fish  in  drums. — Recent  importations  have  been  as  follows — 

Drums. 

November  1,  per  ss.  Borglum   50 

2,  per  ss.  Esparto,   244 

2,  per  ss.  Havana   39 


The  market  for  haddock  continues  active  with  further  strengthening  in  prices. 
Little  demand  exists  for  codfish  and  hake.  The  former  is  quoted  at  74,  haddock  at 
7,  and  hake  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Codfish  in  cases. — No  changes  have  occurred  in  the  price  prevailing  for  codfish. 
The  movement  during  the  week  has  been  light,  while  holders  have  sustained  their 
price.  American  codfish  declined,  due  principally  to  heavy  arrivals.  Norwegian  cod 
is  quoted  at  $12.50  per  case,  and  American  cod  at  $9.50.  During  the  week  a  large 
number  of  cases  have  arrived,  the  importation  being  as  follows: — 

Cases  from  United  States. 


October      29,  per  ss.  Atenas   730 

November    1,  per  ss.  M.  Castle   140 

"           2,  per  ss.  Esparta   255 

"           3,  per  ss.  Metapan   38 

"           4,  per  ss.  Excelsior   1,559 


Herrings. — A  fair  demand  prevails  for  bloaters.  The  price  of  $1.40  per  large  box 
still  prevails. 

Gouda  cheese. — No  arrivals  have  taken  place  during  the  week.  The  few  remaining 
lots  of  this  commodity  are  being  disposed  of  at  38  cents  per  pound.  It  is  expected 
that  the  market  will  remain  without  stocks. 

Potatoes. — The  importations  for  the  above  mentioned  have  been  as  follows: — 

October  29,  per  ss.  Atenas,  423'  bags  from  New  Orleans. 
Octoebr  31,  per  ss.  Bertha,  2,568  bag's  from  Baltimore. 

November  1,  per  ss.  M.  Castle,  1,500  bags  and  2,519  barrels  from  New  York. 
November  2,  per  ss.  Esparta,  4,131  bags  and  1,568  barrels  from  Boston. 
November  2,  per  ss.  Havana,  550  bags  and  1,320  barrels  from  New  York. 
November  3,  per  ss.  Metapan,  600  bags  and  1,350  barrels  from  New  York. 
November  4,  per  ss.  Anneta,  8,883  barrels  from  Kingsport,  N.S. 

In  spite  of  heavy  arrivals  prices  remain  unchanged  as  the  same  active  demand 
for  potatoes  continues.  Potatoes  are  quoted  at  $3.75  per  barrel,  and  1 J  cents  per  pound 
for  those  packed  in  bags. 

Exchanges. — New  York  3  d/s,  1/8  per  cent  premium;  London  s/d  at  $4.64  per  £. 
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PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  substance  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  April  27,  1915,  setting  forth  a  revised 
and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  Canada  to  certain 
or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  589.  Certain 
amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  609  and  615.  A  further 
amendment  has  now  been  made  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  November  11,  1915 : 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  under  and  in  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  242  and  291  of  the  Customs  Act,  is  pleased  to  order  as  follows: — 

The  exportation  of  the  following  goods  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries 
in  Europe,  and  on  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except 
through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  viz: — 

"  Fish  of  all  kinds,  whether  cured,  salted  or  fresh." 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The-  substance  of  the  Royal  proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous 
proclamations  and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
607,  611,  614,  615  and  616.  Further  amendments  and  additions  to  this  proclamation 
have  now  been  made  by  adopting  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

1.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  destina- 
tions : — 

Cinchona  bark,  quinine  and  its  salts; 

Metal  cylinders,  such  as  are  used  for  containing  compressed  oxygen  or 
hydrogen. 

2.  That  the  exportation  of  "  aluminium,  manufactures  of  aluminium,  and  alloys 
of  aluminium,"  which  is  already  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than 
British  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  should  be  prohibited  to  all  destinations. 

3.  That  the  heading  "  Oil,  blast  furnace  (except  creosote  and  creosote  oil)"  in  the 
lists  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which -is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other 
than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  inserted  in 
the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through 
Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  the  heading  "  creosote  and  creosote  oils 
(including  blast  furnace  oil)  except  wood  tar  oil  (the  exportation  of  which  is  already 
prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates)." 

4.  That  the  heading  "  Woollen  and  worsted  cloth  suitable  for  uniform  clothing, 
not  including  women's  dress  stuffs  or  cloth  with  pattern "  in  the  list  of  goods  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British 
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Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  inserted  in  the  list  of 
goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic 
ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  the  heading  "  cloth  of  all  kinds  manufactured  of 
wool  or  hair  (except  khaki  woollen  cloth,  the  exportation  of  which  is  already  prohibited 
to  all  destinations)." 

5.  That  the  heading  "  Herrings,  cured  or  salted,  in  barrels  or  cases,  including 
dry-salted  herrings  and  herring  in  brine  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which 
is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and 
Portugal  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Fish  of  all 
kinds,  whether  cured,  salted  or  fresh." 

6.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign 
countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  other  than  France, 
Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Arrowroot. 


BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

ITALY. 

REPORT  ON  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ITALY  FOR  1914. 

(By  the  Second  Secretary  to  His  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Borne.) 

PROVISIONAL  FIGURES. 

The  provisional  figures  of  the  special  trade  of  Italy  in  1914  have  been  published 
by  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Finance  together  with  the  revised  figures  for  1913.  This 
report  deals  with  the  above  statistics. 

Imports,  exclusive  of  precious  metals,  decreased  by  £30,543,553  and  exports  by 
£11,749,512,  as  compared  with  the  returns  for  1913.   The  figures  for  1914  were: — 

Imports.  Exports. 

Excluding  precious  metals   £115,282,006  £88,716,029 

Precious  metals   1,078,328  796,932 

Total   £116,360,334  £89,512,961 


Statistics  of  trade  in  transit  during  1914  are  not  yet  available.  The  returns  of 
Italian  trade  (exclusive  of  precious  metals  and  transit  traffic)  during  the  last  five 
years  are  as  follows: — 


imports.  Exports. 

1910   £129,S39,039  £S3,199,095 

1911    135,571.902  88,170,940 

1912   148.076.8S5  95.S77.092 

1913   145.825,559  100,465,541 

1914   115.2S2.006  88, 716. 029 


GEN  ESRAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

With  the  exception  of  beverages,  spirits  and  oils,  all  the  classes  in  which  the  import 
trade  of  Italy  is  divided  showed  a  marked  decrease,  especially  as  regards  cereals,  raw 
hides,  raw  silk,  cocoons,  coal,  minerals,  woollen  goods  and  raw  <\>tton.    The  com- 
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paratively  slight  increase  in  the  importation  of  beverages,  spirits  and  oils  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  olive  oil  crop  of  1913  was  a  very  poor  one  and  large  consign- 
ments had  to  be  purchased;  Spain,  Greece  and  Tunis  being  the  chief  supplying 
c  mntries.    Benzine  was  also  imported  in  larger  quantities. 

With  regard  to  exports  from  Italy,  the  decline  was  less  remarkable.  The  silk  and 
cotton  industry  seem  to  have  suffered  the  most;  but  the  fall  was  also  heavy  in  respect 
of  cereals,  minerals,  live-stock,  wood  and  straw,  and  woollen-stuffs.  There  was  an 
appreciable  increase  in  the  exportation  of  india-rubber  goods  (chiefly  tires),  hemp 
fabrics,  cigars,  motor  cars  and  chemical  products. 

The  unsatisfactory  results  shown  by  the  balance  sheet  of  Italy's  trade  in  1914 
are  chiefly  attributed  to  the  present  European  conflagration.  While  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  report  the  country  remains  neutral,  the  Government  has  had  to  adopt 
certain  protective  measures  which  had  necessarily  the  effect  of  reducing  credit,  of 

:ing  private  initiative  and  also  of  spreading  among  the  public  a  certain  feeling 
of  uncertainty  as  regards  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings. 

The  high  freights,  the  increased  price  of  coal  and  the  great  difficulty  in  securing 
the  raw  materials  required  by  the  various  Italian  industries  also  caused  serious  reduc- 
tions  of  work  in  factories  and  mills,  and  the  problem  of  unemployment  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Italian  Government  and  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  public 
Generally. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  during  1914  as 
a  red  with  the  revised  figures  for  1913 : — 


TOTAL  IMPORTS  DURING  THE  YEARS  1913-14. 


Articles. 

1913. 

1914.* 

Increase  or 
Decrease  in  1914. 

1.  Spirits,  beverages  and  oils  

5.  Hemp,  flax  and  jute   

8.  Silk  

9.  Wood  and  straw  

11.  Hides  

12.  Minerals,  metals,  etc  

13.  Vehicles  

£ 

4,577,842 
4,450,713 
5,886,602 
1,440,962 
2,794,810 

15,576,892 
8,094,807 
8,902,415 
6,901,706 
1,921,483 
6,072,992 

23,121,905 
1,952,004 

19,023,615 
2,392,376 

22,757,756 
7,594,680 
2,361,999 

£ 

4,961,433 
4,052,533 
4,593,320 
1,273,145 
2,168,234 

14,540,930 
5,827,670 
5,673,755 
5,574,566 
1,746,277 
4,668,793 

18,996,736 
1,102,101 

16,595,549 
2,228,635 

13,150,791 
6,378,529 
1,749,009 

£ 

+  383,591 

-  398,180 

-  1,293,282 

-  167,817 

-  626,576 

-  1,035,962 

-  2,267,137 

-  3,228,660 

-  1,327,140 

-  175,206 

-  1,404,196 

-  4,125,169 

-  849,903 

-  2,428,066 
-  163,741 

-  9,606,965 

-  1,216,151 

-  612,990 

17.  Animals  and  their  products  

145,825,559 
840,576 

115,282,006 
1,078,328 

-30,543,553 
+  237,752 

146,660,135 

116,360,334 

-30,305,801 

*  Provisional  figures. 
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Increase 

Articles. 

1913. 

1914.* 

or  decrease 

in  1914. 



o 

3b 



i? 

1.  Spirits,  beverages  and  oils  

G, 446, 997 

6,240,463 

- 

206,534 

2.  Colonial  goods  

784,939 

982,137 

+ 

197,198 

3.  Chemical  products  

3,135,105 

3,335,142 

+ 

200,037 

4.  Colours  and  dyeing  materials  

326,372 

308, 656 

- 

17,716 

5.  Hemp,  flax  and  jute    

4,368,256 

4,781,173 

+ 

412,917 

10,255,912 

8,090,187 

- 

2,165,725 

7.  Wool,  horse  and  other  hair    

2,274,842 

1,843,742 

431  100 

8.  Silk   

21,198,861 

17,392,698 

_ 

3,806] 163 

9.  Wood  and  straw  

2,680,954 

1,986,810 

- 

694,144 

686  734 

229,189 

11.  Hides  

3,432,599 

2,555,486 

- 

877] 113 

12.  Minerals,  metals,  etc    

4,233,704 

3,161,413 

1,072,291 

13  Vehicles 

1,734, 109 

2,119,675 

+ 

385, 566 

14.  Stones,  earthenware  and  glass  

4^346! 093 

3]  405^414 

940,679 

15.  India-rubber  and  gutta-perch  a  

2,043,661 

2,515,886 

+ 

472, 125 

18,932,267 

17,811 ,743 

1,120,524 

17.  Animals  and  their  products  

9,858,049 

8,901,967 

956,082 

3,496,798 

2,596,703 

900,095 

Total  

100,465,541 

88,716,029 

11,749,512 

3,211,488 

796,932 

2,414,556 

Grand  total  

103,677,029 

89,512,961 

14,164,068 

*  Provisional  figures. 


SPIRITS,  BEVERAGES  AND  OILS. 

Wine. — The  crop  in  1913  was  an  abundant  one  (1,175,400,000  gallons  against 
070,706,000  gallons  in  1912).  Exports  consequently  increased,  chiefly  in  connection 
with  wine  in  casks  sent  to  Switzerland,  France,  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Smaller  consignments  were  forwarded  to  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uru- 
guay. The  heavy  Jail  in  the  exportation  of  vermouth  was  attributable  to  a  decrease  in 
the  demand  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  from  Germany,  two  of  Italy's  good 
customers  in  respect  of  this  article.  Wine  growers  have  been  in  serious  apprehension 
owing  to  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  sulphate  of  copper  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  vines  are  often  attacked  by  the  peronospera  pest,  which  has  on  several 
occasions  caused  heavy  losses  to  agriculturists.  Sulphate  of  copper  forms  the  basis 
oi  the  proventional  treatment  of  vines,  and  the  granting  of  licenses  by  the  British 
Government  has  been  welcomed  all  over  Italy. 

Oil. — Sicily,  Calabria  and  Apulia  are  the  chief  olive  growing  districts  in  Italy. 
The  1913  crop  was  a  good  one,  but  not  above  the  average.  This  circumstance,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  oil  is  not  all  available  till  late  in  spring,  necessitated  a  larger 
importation.  Sp'ain  headed  the  list  of  suppliers,  followed  by  Greece.  Exports  con- 
tinued to  decrease,  though  to  a  smaller  extent  than  in  1913. 

Fixed  fish  oils. — These  are  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.    The  demand  for  such  oils  is  steadily  increasing. 

Petroleum  and  benzine. — While  the  importation  of  petroleum  remained  almost 
stationary,  the  demiand  for  benzine  increased  by  one-third.  Roumania  sent  147,367 
quintals,  against  105,646  quintals  in  1913.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
supplied  by  the  United  States.  A  petroleum  spring  has  been  recently  discovered  at 
San  Giovanni  Incarico,  in  Calabria,  at  a  depth  of  about  1,400  feet.  The  spring  is 
reported  to  yield  an  average  of  450  gallons  a  day. 

Lemon  Essence. — There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  exportation  of  this 
article  chic  fly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
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CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  decrease  in  imports  under  this  class  was  very  heavy,  especially  with  regard  to 
sulphate  of  ammonia  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany;  sulphate  of  copper  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  chemical  manures  from  France;  solid  paraffin  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Austria-Hungary;  and  soap  from  France.  The  difficulty  of  transportation 
and  the  rise  of  freights  in  consequence  of  the  war  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  fall 
in  the  importation  of  these  goods.  Orders  were  placed  in  the  United  States  for  larger 
quantities  than  in  1913,  but  the  higher  prices  demanded  in  America  proved  a  serious 
obstacle  to  importers. 

Exports  on  the  contrary  showed  a  slight  increase  in  respect  of  citric  acid,  tartaric 
acid  (consigned  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom),  citrate  of  calcium  (of  which  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  are  the  chief  buyers)  and  raw  tartar. 
There  was  a  fall  in  the  exportation  of  candles  and  matches.  It  seems  that  Italian 
factories  have  had  to  reduce  their  output  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing 
the  necessary  raw  materials. 

COLOURS  AND  DYEING  MATERIALS. 

The  importation  of  dyeing  materials,  such  as  roots  and  barks,  increased  by  about 
one-third.  Italy's  import  trade  in  these  articles  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Algiers, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Spain.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of  colours, 
which  were  supplied  principally  by  Germany.  The  same  remark  applies  to  paints  and 
varnishes,  the  exporters  in  this  case  being  Germany,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Italy's  exportation  under  this  class  decreased  also,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  having  reduced  their  orders  considerably.  An  appreciable  increase  was 
recorded  in  the  exportation  of  sumac  to  the  United  States. 

HEMP,  FLAX  AND  JUTE. 

Hemp. — Again  Italy  was  favoured  with  an  abundant  crop  and  exportation  rose 
considerably,  especially  that  of  the  raw  material  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Hemp  and  flax  tissues  were  exported  in  larger 
quantities  to  the  United  Kingdom — Italy's  best  customer  in  respect  of  these  articles. 

Jute. — The  considerable  decrease  of  imports  from  British  India  and  Ceylon  seems 
due  particularly  to  the  high  quotations  reached  and  maintained  by  raw  jute  since  1913. 
Italian  factories  had  worked  most  actively  during  the  last  five  years  and  the  exportation 
of  manufactured  jute  had  increased  steadily.  But  in  1914  there  was  a  substantial 
decrease  which  was  more  marked  in  regard  to  sacks  and  plain  tissues,  the  demand  from 
the  United  States  and  Roumania  having  suffered  a  big  reduction. 

COTTON,  RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED. 

Cotton. — Italy  had  about  5,000,000  spindles  in  1914.  The  previous  year  had  been 
better  than  its  predecessors  as  regards  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods ;  but  1914  showed 
another  and  a  most  marked  step  backward.  The  importation  of  the  raw  material  fell 
from  4,037,616  to  3,813,400  cwts.  The  United  States  and  Turkey  in  Asia  lost  much 
ground,  while  the  importation  from  British  India  increased  and  that  from  Egypt 
remained  almost  unvaried.  With  regard  to  manufactured  articles,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  importation  of  yarns,  the  loss  being  shared  by  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Plain  bleached  tissues  were  imported  in  the  usual  quantities,  but  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  coloured  stuffs.  The  importation  of  velvet  and  lace 
was  smaller  than  in  1913,  and  the  same  remark  applies,  though  in  greater  proportion, 
to  sewn  articles. 

The  exportation  of  cotton  goods,  which  seemed  to  revive  in  1913  after  the  end  of 
the  war  with  Turkey,  showed  again  a  heavy  decrease.    Yarns  only  were  an  exception. 
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and  their  exportation  increased  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Larger  consignments  were 
sent  to  Austria-Hungary,  while  the  exportation  to  Turkey  both  in  Europe  and  Asia 
fell  considerably. 

The  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  tissues  was  very  heavy,  exports  to  Turkey  in 
Europe  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic  having  fallen  by  about  65  per  cent.  It  seems  as 
if  the  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  producers  and  exporters  to  improve  the  condition 
of  this  most  important  among  Italian  industries  are  doomed  to  have  only  temporary 
successes.  The  opinion,  however,  is  expressed  that  the  reduced  exportation  in  1914 
is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  various  difficulties  affecting  the 
importation  of  goods  generally  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  manufacturers  found 
it  more  remunerative  to  sell  their  stocks  locally  in  view  also  of  the  increase  of  prices 
on  the  home  markets. 

SILK,  RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED. 

The  Italian  silk  industry,  which  is  the  most  important  in  the  country,  suffered  from 
the  serious  apprehension  first  of  a  fresh  Balkan  war  and  later  on  from  the  stringency 
of  the  monetary  market.  Finally  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  rendered  the  loss 
of  silk  factories  heavier  than  could  have  ever  been  anticipated. 

The  sericultural  campaign  in  1913  had  given  poor  results  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  the  mulberry  leaf  on  which  the  worm  feeds.  The  havoc  played  by  the  Diaspis 
pentagona  had  been  very  heavy,  and  prices  of  cocoons  rose  considerably,  especially  in 
September.  The  large  arrivals  of  Japanese  silk  on  the  market  brought  prices  down 
early  in  1914  and  average  quotations  were  reached.  But  the  various  adverse  factors 
above  alluded  to  checked  initiative,  and  the  bulk  of  imports  under  this  class  fell  by 
about  40  per  cent.  The  decrease  was  still  heavier  in  cocoons  (37,772  cwt.,  valued  at 
£816,827,  against  101,084  cwt.,  valued  at  £2,266,997,  in  1913).  The  importation  of 
raw  silk  from  Japan,  China,  Austria-Hungary  and  France  fell  also  heavily.  Waste 
silk  on  the  other  hand  showed  a  remarkable  increase,  the  importation  of  tissues 
remained  almost  stationary,  while  that  of  velvet  increased  by  one-third. 

The  decrease  in  the  exportation  or  silk  was  most  marked,  especially  in  the  case 
of  raw  silk,  all  Italy's  customers  having  greatly  reduced  their  demand. 

An  increase  was  recorded  in  the  exportation  of  artificial  silk  of  which  a  good 
quality  is  manufactured  in  Italy.  The  exportation,  which  began  in  1907  with  116 
cwt.,  reached  in  1914  no  less  than  4,308  cwt.,  consigned  chiefly  to  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States. 

The  exportation  of  tissues  increased  owing  largely  to  a  greater  demand  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

WOOD  AND  STRAW. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  Italy  has  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
timber  from  Austria-Hungary,  her  chief  supplier,  and  the  importation  of  this  commo- 
dity decreased  very  much.  The  Government  has  for  some  years  past  realized  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  re-afforestation,  with  a  view  to  rendering  Italy  independent 
of  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  timber,  the  importation  of  which  averages 
1,250,000  tons  per  year.  Large  sums  have  been  devoted  and  are  yearly  spent  in  planting 
forests  and  regulating  the  water  basins  in  the  mountains  under  State  domain,  and 
prizes  are  distributed  among  private  landowners  who  are  disposed  to  follow  the  Govern- 
ment's example.  But  for  many  years  to  come  Italy  will  have  to  import  large  quantities 
of  timber.  There  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  importation  of  furniture  from  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Italian  exports  under  this  class  declined  heavily.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
reduced  importation,  the  exportation  of  timber  to  Tripoli  and  Switzerland  also 
decreased.  The  exportation  of  roots  for  brush-making  was  less  than  in  1913.  and  there 
was  also  a  fall  in  the  exportation  of  casks,  in  which  Italy  carries  on  n  brisk  trade  with 
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France  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  demand  for  furniture  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic 
fell  also;  but  this  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Italian  emigration  to  that 
country  decreased  considerably  in  1914.  Once  more  Italy's  trade  in  corozo  buttons 
suffered  a  decrease,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  article  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  exportation  of  esparto  and  straw  plaits  for  hat  making  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  France  showed  a  further  decline. 

PAPER  AND  BOOKS. 

The  fall  of  imports  under  this  class  is  due  to  reduced  orders  placed  by  Italy  abroad 
for  wood-pulp  and  books.  The  printing  trade  in  Italy  is  going  through  a  severe  crisis 
and  the  majority  of  the  establishments  engaged  in  it  have  had  to  reduce  their  staff. 

Exports  show  an  even  heavier  decrease,  which  is  attributable  to  smaller  demands 
for  paper  and  books  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  United  States,  Brazil  and 
Egypt. 

HIDES. 

The  importation  of  raw  hides  from  India,  Australia  and  China  fell  very  heavily 
owing  chiefly  to  the  high  prices  which  prevailed. 

Tanned  hides  also  showed  a  decrease,  but  in  smaller  proportions.  Boots  and  shoes 
were  imported  in  reduced  quantities  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
Austria-Hungary,  while  the  importation  from  Germany  increased  considerably  and 
progress  was  made  also  by  Switzerland  and  France. 

The  exportation  of  raw  hides,  which  amounted  in  1913  to  £2,585,682  (the  highest 
figure  on  record),  decreased  to  £1,849,731.  There  was  also  a  fall  in  the  demand  for 
gloves  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  Germany. 

MINERALS,  METALS,  ETC. 

Imports  under  this  class  decreased  by  more  than  £4,000,000.  Scrap  iron  and  steel 
showed  a  fall  of  £250,000,  smaller  orders  having  been  placed  with  France,  Belgium, 
British  India  and  Germany.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  were  double  the  corresponding  figure  for  1913. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  exporting  country  affected  by  the  decline 
in  the  importation  of  pig  iron.  Decreases  were  recorded  in  connection  with  all  iron 
and  steel  wares,  especially  in  oxidized  articles. 

The  heavy  fall  in  the  importation  of  copper,  brass  and  bronze  ingots  is  due  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  getting  these  metals  from  the  United  States.  Copper  articles 
were  imported  chiefly  from  Germany,  but  here  also  the  decline  was  remarkable. 

With  regard  to  machinery,  Germany  seems  to  have  stepped  into  the  United  King- 
dom's place  for  the  supply  of  gas  and  air  motors.  Orders  for  spinning  machinery  con- 
tinue to  be  shared  by  these  two  countries.  A  slight  advance  has  been  made  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  exportation  to  Italy  of  agricultural  machinery ;  but  the  United 
States  and  Germany  continue  to  be  the  chief  suppliers.  The  latter  country  has  doubled 
the  exportation  of  electric  dynamos  to  Italy,  while  the  United  Kingdom  and  Austria- 
Hungary  have  lost  much  ground.  The  decrease  in  the  demand  for  sewing  machines 
has  especially  affected  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  heavy  fall  in  scientific 
instruments  consigned  to  this  country  was  shared  by  Germany,  the  chief  supplier, 
France,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  importation  of  jewellery 
from  Germany  declined.  Switzerland  suffered  considerably  from  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  watches  supplied  to  Italy,  viz.,  362,513,  valued  at  £239,966,  against  646.056. 
valued  at  £441,777  in  1913. 
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VEHICLES. 

The  heavy  fall  recorded  in  imports  was  chiefly  in  connection  with  ships  (88,712 
tons  against  180,467  tons  in  1913) ;  the  trade  with  France  alone  having  increased 
from  3,264  tons  in  1913  to  20,537  tons  in  1914.  The  importation  of  motor  cars  also 
fell  from  1,368  to  1,208.  The  importation  of  motorcycles,  chiefly  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  increased  from  7,075  to  7,444. 

The  Italian  export  trade  under  this  class  advanced  considerably,  thanks  to  an 
increased  demand  for  motor  lorries  from  France.  The  number  of  motor  cars  exported 
in  1914  increased  by  38,  but  their  value  advanced  from  £1,272,851  to  £1,460,827,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Switzerland  being  Italy's  best  customers,  while  orders 
from  France  declined. 

STONES,  EARTHENWARE  AND  COAL. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  by  over  £1,300,*000.  Jewellers,  who 
had  already  supplied  themselves  with  stocks  of  precious  stones,  suspended  further  pur- 
chases when  the  war  broke  out  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  gems,  and 
consequently  imports  decreased  very  much  (£1,073,378,  against  £1,542,338  in  1913). 
China,  earthenware,  terra-cotta,  sheet  glass  and  glassware  also  declined  considerably. 

Coal. — The  following  table  gives  details  of  the  importation  of  coal,  which  has 
declined  owing  to  the  increased  rates  of  freight  and  to  the  difficulties  experienced 
during  the  latter  part  of  1914  in  getting  consignments  shipped  from  abroad.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  get  coal  from  the  United  States  and,  as  shown  hereunder,  the 
importation  from  the  States  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  1913.  A  heavy  fall  is 
however,  recorded  in  respect  of  all  the  chief  supplying  countries,  with  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  head.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  in  the  country,  the  State  rail- 
ways decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  trains  and  some  of  the  Italian  steamship  com- 
panies have  followed  their  example.  Private  consumers  are  also  economizing  fuel. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  report  (end  of  February,  1915)  coke  costs  in  Rome  £3  4s. 
to  £3  8s.  per  ton  and  anthracite  from  £4  to  £4  10s.  per  ton. 

Marble  and  alabaster. — The  export  trade  continued  to  decline,  and  the  decrease 
was  especially  marked  with  regard  to  unwrought  marble.  During  the  last  year  or 
two  it  seems  that  the  quarries  of  Carrara,  which  are  the  most  important  in  Italy, 
have  been  less  productive,  and  that  circumstance  explains  to  a  certain  degree  the  fall 
in  exports. 

Sulphur. — Notwithstanding  the  energetic  Jaction  displayed  by  the  Consorzio 
Solfifero  in  keeping  the  production  of  the  mines  within  the  requirements  of  the  trade, 
and  the  agreement  arrived  at  between  the  Consorzio  and  the  American  sulphur  pro- 
ducers, this  commerce,  once  the  most  flourishing  in  Sicily,  is  still  in  a  state  of  crisis, 
owing  to  the  steady  fall  in  the  exportation  of  the  mineral.  The  total  quantity  of 
crude  and  refined  sulphur  exported  in  1914  lamounted  to  260,332  tons,  against  437,067 
tons  in  1913. 

INDIA-RUBBER  AND  GUTTA-PERCHA. 

The  increased  importation  of  raw  rubber  from  Brazil  and  the  Straits  Settlements 
resulted  in  an  increased  exportation  of  tyres,  produced  exclusively  in  Northern  [taly. 
The  importation  of  tyres  from  Germany  fell  heavily,  while  the  total  exportation 
increased  from  54,766  cwts.,  valued  at  £1,662,980,  in  1913  to  75,548  cwts.,  valued  at 
£2,242,440,  in  1914.  Orders  from  the  United  Kingdom  advanced  from  7,320  to  41,146 
cwts.,  while  the  exportation  to  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Germany  decreased, 
Austria-Hungary  imported  10,870  cwts.,  against  4,892  cwts.  in  1913. 

CEREALS,  FLOUR,  ETC. 

Wheat.-—  Nearly  all  the  cereal  -crops  in  Italy  in  1914  were  smaller  than  in  1913, 
but  the  wheat  yield  (  MM. 1,500  tons)  was  not  only  much  below  that  of  1!>1"  (5,835,200 
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tons)  but  even  inferior  to  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years  (4,989,600  tons).  It 
is  estimated  that  an  importation  of  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  tons  is  required  to  feed  the 
population  until  the  1915  crop  will  be  av'ailable.  Before  the  proper  steps  had  been 
taken  to  secure  the  necessary  supplies  war  broke  put  and  Italy  found  herself  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  being  unable  to  get  the  wheat  which  she  needed.  Prices 
gradually  rose  from  12s.  to  17s.  per  cwt.  The  Government  stepped  in  and  import 
duties  on  all  cereals  were  reduced,  that  on  corn  from  3s.  to  Is.  2d.  per  cwt.,  during 
the  period  October  20,  1914,  to  March  31,  1915.  Later  on  the  duty  was  suspended 
altogether  up  to  June  30,  1915.  The  importation  of  wheat,  which  in  1913  amounted 
to  1.^10,733  tons,  valued  at  £15,981,872,  fell  in  1914  to  1,015,877  tons,  valued  at 
£8,997,561. 

The  importation  of  other  cereals  also  decreased  considerably  as  compared  with 
1913,  viz.  :-— 

1913.  1914. 
Tons.  Tons. 

Maize   351,741  84,036 

Oata   106,412  66,033 

Rye   10,295  4,109 

Italy's  export  trJade  under  this  class  fell  by  about  £1,100,000. 

Rice. — The  1913  crop  was  an  (abundant  one,  and  the  total  exportation  increased 
from  71,3*86  tons  in  1913  to  87,556  tons  in  1914.  The  principal  countries  that  ordered 
larger  consignments  were  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  France. 
Late  in  1914,  owing  chiefly  to  the  rise  in  price,  the  Government  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  this  commodity. 

Potatoes. — Nearly  all  Italy's  customers  reduced  their  purchases  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Switzerland  (13,940  tons  in  1913  to  43,856  tons  in  1914). 

Flour,  macaroni,  etc. — The  considerable  decrease  is  explained  by  the  prohibition 
of  the  exportation  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  of  wheat. 

Fruit. — The  war  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  exportation  of  fresh  fruit,  which  was 
sent  chiefly  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  the  decrease  amounting  to  'about 
£1,500,000.  Dried  fruit  showed  an  increase  of  £400,000,  chiefly  in  respect  of  almonds, 
the  exportation  of  which  to  Germany,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Denmark  advanced  considerably. 

Tomato  extract. — Tomatoes  were  scarce  and  the  exportation  declined  very 
heavily. 

ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  OTHER  CLASSES. 

Horses. — The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  revoked  towards  the  end  of  1913 
the  prohibition  of  exportation  of  horses.  Italy  resumed  her  importation  from  the 
neighbouring  Monarchy  on  a  larger  scale  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  army. 
Importation  from  Turkey,  which  had  been  carried  on  actively  in  1913,  was  'abandoned 
altogether. 

Cattle. — The  importation  of  cows,  bullocks  and  calves  from  Switzerland  and 
I'rance  increased  considerably.  The  figures  are  still  far  from  the  very  high  ones 
recorded  in  1910  'and  1911,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  people  here  to  give  up  altogether  the  consumption  of  frozen  meat.  Indeed  the 
imports  of  such  meat,  which  in  1912  had  reached  14,549  tons,  fell  in  1914  to  3,312 
tons,  the  chief  supplying  countries  continuing  to  be  the  Argentine  Republic,  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  and  Serbia. 

Fish. — A  still  heavier  decrease  than  in  1913  was  recorded  in  the  importation  of 
cod  and  stockfish  from  Norway  'and  Canada.  The  demand  for  herrings  from  the 
United  Kingdom  remained  stationary. 
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Cheese. — The  importation  of  cheese  from  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  the  Nether- 
Lands  was  smaller  than  in  1913,  but  the  decrease  was  more  marked  with  regard  to  the 
exportation  of  ne'arly  all  the  brands  of  Italian  cheese,  owing  chiefly  to  reduced  orders 
from  the  United  States,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  complaints 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  consumers  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
pecorino  (the  cheese  mostly  used  by  Italian  emigrants)  shipped  from  Italy  during 
1914.  The  total  value  of  the  pecorino  exported  in  1914  was  estim'ated  at  £687,264, 
against  £880,906  in  1913. 

Feathers. — The  importation  of  feathers  of  all  kinds  has  suffered  a  reduction  of 
50  per  cent.  Spain,  the  United  States  and  Austria-Hungary  supply  the  ordinary 
'article,  while  the  luxurious  fancy  feathers  are  imported  mainly  from  France. 

Poultry  and  eggs. — A  further  decrease  occurred  with  regard  to  poultry  exported 
from  Italy  (£459,237,  against  £595,499  in  1913).  The  exportation  of  eggs  showed  a 
substantial  increase  (£2,101,195,  against  £1,932,536  in  1913),  owing  to  a  larger  demand 
from  Switzerland,  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  United  Kingdom  'and  Germany. 

Coral. — Italy  is  losing  ground  in  this  once  flourishing  export  trade.  It  seems 
that  the  Japanese  article  is  far  superior  in  quality,  colour  and  size  to  the  coral  now 
obtainable  on  Italian  shores.  The  value  of  cor'al,  mounted  and  unmounted,  exported 
by  Italy  in  1914  amounted  to  £494,312,  against  £691,186  in  1913. 


Films. — Consignments  of  films  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  decreased 
by  one-fifth.  The  total  importation  in  1914  showed  a  fall  of  over  £100,000  (£427,771, 
dg«ainst  £540,998  in  1913').  Italian  exportation  also  declined  to  about  the  same 
extent  (£334,726,  against  £452,358)  owing  principally  to  reduced  orders  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  Russia. 

Haberdashery. — Both  imports  and  exports  were  reduced,  the  former  from  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary  and  France,  the  latter  to  all  the  above  countries,  plus  the 
Argentine  Republic  'and  Brazil. 

Hats. — The  number  of  straw  hats  exported  by  Italy  in  1914  was  9,267,713,  against 
13,210,733  in  1913.  All  Italy's  customers  reduced  their  orders,  but  especially 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Austria-Hungary.  Felt  hats  showed  a  still 
heavier  decrease  (6,699,010  h»ats,  against  12,125,703  hats  in  1913),  smaller  consign- 
ments having  been  sent  to  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Japan,  Chile,  Canada,  etc. 

Objects  of  art. — The  reduced  number  of  visitors  in  Italy  during  the  whole  of 
1914  explains  the  heavy  fall  in  the  exportation  of  this  class  of  'articles  (£371,368  in 
1914,  as  against  £537,152  in  1913). 

The  following  tables  show  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  seven 
of  the  principal  countries  in  1914  compared  with  the  figures  for  1912-13 : — 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 


IMPORTS  DURING  THE  YEAIRS  1912-14. 


Fr<  mi 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


United  Kingdom.  . . 

Germany  

United  Spates  

Franco  

Austria-Hungary.  . 

Switzerland  

Argentine  Republic 


is:.,  •_•(  ii  i 
25,051,360 
20,613,880 
11,583,640 
11,779,160 
3,:ws,:wo 
6,016,200 


23,671,026 
24,507,598 
20,908,886 
11,334,247 
10,588, 106 
8, 173,816 
6,664,868 


20,270,625 
L9,917,641 
16,728,617 
8,081, 164 
9,168,934 
3,032,202 
L,  lis,!)  17 
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EXPORTS  DURING  THE  YEARS  1912-14. 


To— 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


£ 


£ 


Germany   

United  Kingdom. . . 

United  States  

Su  itzerland  

Austria-Hungary. .  . 

France.  

Argentine  Republic 


13,129,440 
10,576,240 
10,477,520 
8,756,400 
8,767,640 
8,902,800 
7,284,440 


13,737,791 
10,420,059 
10,715,766 
9,966,518 
8,845,882 
9,259,248 
7,422,282 


12,046,024 
12  454,145 
10,675,141 
9,221,650 
7,712,864 
7,161,174 
4,605,522 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


PROPOSED  TRANSFERENCE  OF  RUSSIAN  INDUSTRIES. 


The  Torg.  Prom.  Gazeta  (Petrograd)  points  out  in  a  recent  issue  that  the  com- 
pulsory and  hurried  evacuation  of  towns  which  have  been  occupied  by  enemy  forces 
and  the  consequent  removal  of  industrial  plants  and  machinery,  have  led  to  serious 
discussion  among  industrials  as  to  the  practicability  of  transferring  many  industries 
to  other  parts  of  Russia  where  raw  material  and  fuel  are  abundant,  but  which  have 
hitherto  been  kept  in  the  background  as  manufacturing  localities  owing  to  their  great 
distance  from  the  large  market  centres.  In  this  connection  it  is  remarked  that  Siberia, 
especially  'Western  Siberia,  offers  promising  inducements,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  with  a  population  exceeding  ten  millions,  Siberia  is  already  an  important 
market  for  the  consumption  of  manufactured  products.  At  present,  owing  to  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  local  factories,  raw  material  and  fuel  are  sold  at  low  prices 
in  Siberia,  then  transported  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  factories,  and  subsequently 
carried  back  into  Siberia  in  the  form  of  finished  products. 

If,  therefore,  manufacturers  could  be  induced  to  erect  works  in  Siberia  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  that  market  more  or  less  independent.  Not  only  would 
prices  of  finished  articles  be  remunerative,  but  raw  material  would  naturally  command 
better  prices  if  disposed  of  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  contemplating  this  innovation 
the  choice  of  a  suitable  trading  centre  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  town  of  Novo- 
Nikolaievsk  has  been  mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  would  be  admirably  situated  for 
the  purpose  required,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  importance  as  a  commercial 
centre  only  dates  from  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  town  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
and  thickly  populated  district,  and  it  is  well  supplied  by  railways  and  waterways.  The 
new  Altai  railway  has  just  been  completed,  which  joins  up  Novo-Nikolaievsk  with  the 
thriving  districts  in  the  southern  part  of  Altai  and  the  towns  of  Barnaul,  Biesk,  and 
Semipalatinsk.  Further  railways  are  in  course  of  completion  which  will  link  up  Novo- 
Nikolaievsk  with  flourishing  agricultural  districts  and  localities  where  rich  deposits 
of  coal  are  abundant. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


By  reason  of  the  lack  of  fast  colours,  grey  has  become  very  fashionable  in  England 
and  the  large  quantities  of  dark-brown  colours  on  hand  before  the  war  are  said  to  be 
responsible  for  the  present  vogue  of  browns.  Scarlets,  pinks,  and  blues  are  reported 
to  be  very  scarce,  and  in  some  instances  fabrics  containing  such  colours  are  sold  with- 
out guarantee  as  to  fastness. 


BRITISH  DYESTUFF  SITUATION. 
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There  appeared  recently  in  the  local  press  the  following  notice  in  regard  to  the 
shortage  of  dyestufTs: — 

"  The  old-fashioned  processes  that  have  been  brought  into  use  again  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  synthetic  colours  often  give  good  enough  results,  but  a  great  drawback  is 
that  they  take  up  so  much  time.  Take  as  an  example  the  dyeing  of  a  black  all-wool 
serge.  Before  the  war  the  dyeing  was  done  in  one  bath  with  acid  black  in  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Now  the  pieces  have  to  be  treated  to  two  baths,  first  with  bichro- 
mate and  then  with  logwood,  and  the  time  of  dyeing  is  doubled.  The  slower  methods 
and  the  shortage  of  labour  combined  have  reduced  the  output  of  some  houses  as  much 
as  40  per  cent.  There  is  consequently  much  congestion  and  delay,  which  affect  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  very  seriously  by  retarding  the  circulation  of  their  capital 
and  exposing  them  to  the  risk  of  a  falling  market." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  colour  users  held  in  Manchester  a  committee  was  formed 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  British  and  Swiss  sources  of  supply  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  obtaining  the  maximum  amount  of  dyestuffs. —  (United  States 
Vice-Consul  at  Bradford.) 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  September,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

2,090 

158,374 

458,588 

Sweden  

14,861 

11,293 

38,290 

7,284 

Norway  

10,229 

3,505 

6 

19 

159 

2,247 

Denmark  

157.902 

80,057 

1 

138,750 

354,062 

Iceland  

22 

586 

34,895 

1,880 

48,216 

4,858 

117, lip) 

103,651 

Belgium  

12 

23 

5,052 

22,414 

37,637 

260 

461 

75,972 

•Switzerland  . 

244 

13,995 

Italv  

245 

60 

4,475 

5,208 

6,665 

2,400 

Egypt  

3,854 

1,071 

11,071 

401 

4,406 

8,900 

1,490 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

2 

27 

Australia:  — 

189 

New  South  Wales  

1,346 

i,436 

24 

1,242 

122 

34 

27,011 

1,856 

178,267 

230,507 

270 

48,282 

1  teduct  to  correct:-— 

248,410 

•312,632 

231,683 

272,714 

682,768 

1,004,334 

British  India. 

r> 

Total 

248,410 

312,527 

231, 083 

272,714 

682,768 

1,004,334 
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POSITION  OF  BRITISH  MARKET  FOR  ASBESTOS. 

Samples  of  South  African  asbestos  were  recently  sent  to  the  Imperial  Institute, 
London,  for  analysis  and  report.  From  information  received  there  appears  to  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  further  develop  the  market  oversea  for  asbestos,  and  it  is  probable 
that  as  the  material  becomes  better  known  in  the  United  Kingdom,  prices  will  become 
higher. 

The  report  of  the  Imperial  Institute  says:  The  consignment  weighed  about  35 
lb.,  and  consisted  of  two  portions,  as  follows : — 

(a)  A  bag  containing  3£  lb.  of  crocidolite  asbestos,  free  from  rock  impurity,  clean 
and  of  good  colour.  The  fibres  were  tough,  and  varied  in  length  up  to  li  inch.  Such 
asbestos  would  be  suitable  for  textile  purposes. 

(b)  The  bulk  of  the  consignment,  weighing  about  31  lb.,  consisted  of  crocidolite 
asbestos  mixed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  rock  impurity,  and  included  many  lumps 
of  unteased  fibre.  The  teased  portion  of  this  asbestos  was,  on  the  whole,  duller  and  of 
poorer  colour  than  the  smaller  portion  (a),  presumably  owing  to  the  presence  of  rock 
dust,  but  otherwise  it  did  not  appear  to  differ  from  (a)  in  quality.  The  asbestos 
included  in  portion  (6)  was  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  rock  impurity  by  hand- 
picking  and  sifting  at  the  Imperial  Institute. 

Samples  of  the  asbestos  representing  both  (a)  and  (b)  were  submitted  to  several 
firms  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  valued  them  as  follows: — 

1.  One  firm  stated  that  this  type  of  asbestos  was  largely  used  in  Germany,  but 
that  there  is  not  much  demand  for  it  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  considered  the 
samples  to  be  of  fairly  good  grade,  and  estimated  their  value  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
if  there  were  a  demand  for  this  quality,  to  be  about  £45  to  £50  per  ton  (May,  1915). 
They  added  that  they  had  recently  paid  about  these  prices  for  similar  material. 

2.  A  second  firm  described  the  samples  as  of  very  good  quality  for  this  particular 
grade  of  asbestos.  They  stated  the  value  of  such  fibre,  if  over  1^  inch  long  and  of 
good  colour,  would  be  about  £35  to  £40  per  ton;  and  if  from  i  to  1|  inch  long,  about 
£28  to  £30  per  ton.  The  firm  added  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  blue  asbestos  marketed 
is  liable  to  be  badly  discoloured,  and  that  this  greatly  affects  the  price. 

3.  A  third  firm  valued  sample  (a)  at  £35  per  ton,  and  sample  (b)  at  £28  10s.  per 
ton,  c.i.f.  English  ports.  They  added  that  the  demand  for  blue  asbestos,  although 
considerable,  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  that  for  the  white  variety. 

4.  A  fourth  firm  stated  that  they  were  not  themselves  interested  in  blue  asbestos, 
but  they  considered  that  both  samples  were  of  fair  quality  and  that  they  should  be 
saleable  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  prices  ranging  from  £20  to  £30  per  ton. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  reports  that  the  three  firms  who  utilize  blue  asbestos 
place  the  value  of  material  represented  by  the  samples  at  from  £28  to  £50  per  ton,  the 
price  varying  according  to  the  length  and  colour  of  the  fibres.  The  fourth  firm,  who 
stated  that  they  do  not  use  blue  asbestos  themselves,  valued  the  samples  at  a  lower 
price. 

The  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  crocidolite  asbestos  appears  to  be  com- 
paratively limited  in  comparison  with  that  for  the  chrysotile  variety,  and  the  chief 
market  for  the  former  is  stated  to  have  hitherto  been  in  Germany.  Consignments 
of  blue  asbestos  would,  however,  be  saleable  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  seems  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  material  will  realize  at  present  such  high  prices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  those  stated  to  have  been  offered  for  it  in  Germany. 

The  material  would  require  to  be  freed  from  rock  impurity,  and  to  be  graded 
according  to  the  length  of  the  fibres  before  export  if  satisfactory  prices  are  to  be 
obtained  for  consignments. — (South  African  Commerce.) 

ESTIMATED  YIELD  OF  RUSSIAN  FLAX. 

The  Torg.  Prom.  Gazeia  (Petrograd)  of  lst/14th  October  "announces  that  the 
prospects  of  this  year's  flax  harvest  are  quite  satisfactory.  The  flax  season  is  some- 
what late.    The  harvest  was  gathered  about  two  weeks  l»ater  than  usual.    The  flax 
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market  is  quite  firm  and  producers  are  inclined  to  hold  back  in  view  of  imprpvted 
prices.  According  to  data  which  have  been  received  by  the  committee  representing 
the  flax  industry,  the  yield  of  flax  in  European  Russia  will  be  considerably  higher 
this  year  than  last.  Tests  which  have  been  made  with  this  year's  fibre  show  satis- 
factory results.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  demand  from 
abroad.  The  stocks  of  flax  left  over  from  last  year  are  apparently  negligible.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  flax  merchants  and  producers  circularized  on  the  subject 
replied  that  they  had  no  stocks  at  all.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  the  surplus  left 
over  from  last  year  will  not  exceed  3  per  cent.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  harvest  for 
1914  was  less  than  that  of  previous  years;  yet  notwithstanding  this,  some  5,000,000 
to  6.000,000  pouds1  of  flax  were  left  over  for  exportation  after  the  home  demand  of 
10,000,000  to  11,000,000  pouds  had  been  satisfied. 

Oin  the  assumption  that  the  yield  of  flax  this  year  will  approach  the  average  for 
previous  years,  it  is  estimated  that  the  harvest  will  amount  to  17,000,000  to  19,000,000 
pouds,  even  when  allowing  for  only  30  per  cent  of  the  average  production  in  those- 
districts  where  lighting  is  actually  proceeding  and  in  those  which  are  contiguous  to- 
the  war  zone.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  prospective  yield  of  flax  will  be  ample  for 
home  requirements  and  will  leave  a  surplus  for  export. — (The  Board  of  Trade 
J  ournal.J 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following-  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  September  1913,  1914 
and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwt. 

2 

841 
7 

3,029 
52 
05 

4,458 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

430 

85 
2,573 
l,0r5 

11,289 
1,822 

Germany  

782 
75 

1,919 
57 

12 

Deduct  to  correct  : — 

United  States  

S,4Gt> 

2,833 

17,284 
10,102 

8.460 

2,833 

7,182 

PAPER  PULP  MANUFACTURE  IN  MYSORE. 

According  to  a  report  recently  presented  to  the  Mysore  Economic  Conference, 
investigations  into  the  practicability  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  in  the  State 
are  being  proceeded  with  in  several  directions.  The  forests  have  been  explored  for 
suitable  raw  material  by  special  officers  deputed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  qualified 
technical  expert,  Mr.  Kaitt,  has  been  engaged  to  conduct  tests  on  samples  of  grasses 
and  bamboos  locally  available,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  working 
costs  under  factory  conditions.  An  agreement  has  been  concluded  with  one  of  the 
factories  in  India  to  get  paper  manufactured  out  of  twenty  tons  of  crushed  bamboos 
sent  from  Mysore.    The  resources  in  Mysore,  both  in  grasses  and  bamboos,  appear  I  i 


1  1,000  pouds  =  16  tons  (about). 
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be  ample  tor  the  manufacture  of  pulp  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  Mysore  district 
i>  specially  rich  in  Large  grass  areas,  and  eight  forests,  of  an  aggregate  extent  of  450 
square  miles,  have  been  explored  during  the  year.  There  are  at  present  two  cotton- 
mill-  in  Bangalore,  and  the  question  of  starting  another  mill  has  been  under  the 
-:  leration  of  the  committee  for  the  past  two  years.  It  was  at  first  contemplated 
to  establish  the  mill  at  Davangere  or  Harihar,  but  subsequent  inquiries  have  proved 
that  Bangalore  was  the  most  suitable  place.  The  electric  energy  available  at  Banga- 
ivould  otter  a  convenient  source  of  power,  and  facilities  for  obtaining  labour 
would  be  greater  there  than  elsewhere.  In  regard  to  the  question  whether  there  is 
ro  'in  tor  an  additional  cotton-mill  in  the  State,  the  report  prepared  by  the  Director 
of  Industries  and  Commerce  offers  a  conclusive  answer.  It  has  accordingly  been 
decided  that  a  mill  with  2,500  spindles  and  500  looms,  with  an  estimated  annual  out- 
turn of  32  lakhs  of  pounds  of  yarn  and  18  lakhs  of  pounds  of  cotton  cloth,  may  be 
established  with  reasonable  prospects  of  success.  The  capital  required  to  run  the 
mill  is  about  10  lakhs  of  rupees. — (Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Internal  Terminal  Elevator*, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  Nov.  12,  1915.  Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

3,121,222 
654,905 
1,527,129 
975,530 
1,303,815 
2,853,476 
1,735,673 
627,815 
876,776 

2,659,651 
277,950 
1,317,106 

18,231,048 

Bushels. 

427,512 
210,937 
460,453 
64,286 
143,746 
687,533 

280,489 
179,075 

758,405 
78,591 
465,682 

4,013,561 

Bushels. 

81,476 
18,378 
51,339 
34,343 
13,101 
42,030 
37,023 
35,051 
31,782 

104,611 
42,938 
39,505 

531,577 

Bushels. 

24 

45,965 
96,793 

73,093 
55,431 



Bushels. 

3,630,234 
1,230,185 
2,135,714 
1,074,159 
1,533,755 
3,638,470 
2,029.548 
958,344 
1,087,633 

3,585,102 

428,:^ii; 

1,894,793 
23,226,303 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

14,989 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Total  Terminal  Elevators  

Calgary  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Moosejavv  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. . 

62,435 
28,887 
72,500 

450,117 

12,334 
160,507 
47,990 

00,00/ 
5,414 
7,391 

1,572 
344 
1,916 

2,126 
2  699 

52,54c 
168,047 
58,424 

220,831 

51,442 

4,825 

279,014 

414,747 

1,226.793 
1,258,945 
1,988 
548,309 

246,580 
142,8*9 
847,332 

777,067 
1,472,566 
377,654 
10,083 
14,903 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co.  

414,747 

1,151,618 
660,763 
41 

462,035 

3,160 
809,887 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

20,000 
595,459 

63,930 

246,581 
139,729 
28,525 

55,175 
2,723 

Port  McNicol  

*1.947 
22,344 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

8,920 

Montreal — 

771,915 
898,143 
307,369 
3,509 
14,903 

262 

4,890 

No.  2  

573,168 
70,285 
6,574 

1,255 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissionners. . . . 
West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

Total  quantitv  in  Stoic  

5,498,090 

1,744,513 

64,043 

*1,947 
31.261 

7.339,857 

23,919,969  |  5,809,516 

*1,947 

597,536  186,206 

I 

30,815,171 

*  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
November  12,  1915. 


Grades . 


Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard .... 
No.  1  Northern, 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat. .. 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other  , 


Totals,  Wheat. 


Oats- 


No.  1  C.W.... 

No.  2   

No.  3  ..  .. 
Ex.  No.  1  Feed. 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  


Totals,  Oats. 


Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W. 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  C.W  , 

Feed   

Rejected  

Other   


Totals,  Barley. 


Flax- 


No.  1  N.W.C. 
No.  2  C.W.... 
No.  3  C.W.... 

Rejected  

Other   


Corn. 


Totals,  Flax  

Total  quantity  in  store. 


Terminals. 


Bushels. 

84,552 
7,399,202 
2,771,308 
3,100,667 
1,261,304 


3,614,015 


18,231,048 


42,315 
1,725,261 
729,609 
195,177 


1,321,199 


4,013,561 


178,750 
130,703 
32,174 
42,079 
147,871 


531,577 


393,229 
35,9  .  6 
13,186 


7,706 
450,117 


23,226,303 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 

iiij955 

45,839 
23,670 
3,499 


2,741 
33,127 


220,831 


15,380 
6,565 

11,408 
2,772 
2,571 

12,746 


51,442 


1,809 
107 


1,916 


,589 
332 
597 
37 
270 


4,825 


279,014 


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 

117,318 
1,553,868 
1,231,946 
597,667 
258,851 
40,567 

'  1,697^873 


5,498,090 


290,301 
107,912 


98,631 
1,247,669 


1,744,513 


3,972 
4,890 


55,181 


64,043 


22,344 


8,920 


31,264 
1,947 


,339,857 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  'Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1199.  Canned  apples. — A  firm  of  Glasgow  wholesalers  wishes  to  correspond  with 
Canadian  shippers  prepared  to  supply  canned  apples. 

1200.  Apples. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  fruit  brokers  would  like  to  hear  from  Nova 
Scotia  or  Ontario  shippers  who  have  apples  to  ship  on  consignment. 

1201.  Canned  meats. — A  reliable  firm  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  obtain  quotations 
from  Canadian  exporters. 

1202.  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  in  British  Guiana  advises  that  it  is  in  a  position  to 
handle  successfully  consignments  of  such  Canadian  goods  as  have  been  usually  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  on  consignment,  such  as  fish,  flour,  peas,  and  other  food  products. 

1203.  Gloves. — A  Barbados  firm  would  like  to  receive  from  some  Canadian  glove 
house,  samples  of  cotton  and  lisle  thread  gloves,  short  and  long;  also  export  prices. 

1204.  Wire  netting. — A  hardware  firm  in  Barbados  desires  to  receive  quotations 
for  poultry  netting,  1^-inch  and  2-inch  mesh;  also  catalogues  of  wire  netting  gener- 
ally. 

1205.  Electrical  supplies. — A  Bussian  company  desires  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  first-class  Canadian  factories  producing  electrical  machines  and  apparatus, 
insulating  materials,  steam  and  naphtha  engines  and  water-turbines,  with  a  view  to 
becoming  their  agents  in  Russia.    (For  further  information  see  page  1260.) 

1206.  Wire  rods,  nails,  bolts,  nuts,  etc. — A  London  company  wishes  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  rods,  wire  nails,  bolts  and  nuts,  and  hob 
nails,  who  can  fill  orders  for  shipments  to  France. 

1207.  Machinery  for  making  lead  discs. — A  request  has  been  received  for  the 
name  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  able  to  supply  machinery  for  making  lead  discs 
such  as  are  used  for  sealing  bags  of  tobacco;  also  for  sealing  meat. 

1208.  Tweeds.— Newfoundland  merchant  is  inquiring  for  Canadian  cloths  for 
men's  wear. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil  : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt : 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France. 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  Gritish  Consul  General. 

India : 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  ) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of   Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada, 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERViCE. 


R.  GRIGG,  Commissioner  of  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Canlracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 


Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,    P.O.    Box  109, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Yokohama. 


Holland. 

Acting     Trade     Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  WatermW. 


COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 


United  Kingdom. 


E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.    E.    Ray,    Central    House,  Birmingham 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 

CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS, 
British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 


Edgar    Tripp,     Port    of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


D.  M.  McKibbin,  Room  34,  Permanent 
Buildings,  Harrison  Street,  Johannes- 
burg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,  P.O.  Box  673,  Durba», 
Natal. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.    E.    Sontum,    Grubbeged    No.    4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S  W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 

R.  GRIGG, 

Ottawa.  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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MANUFACTURERS'  CATALOGUES. 

The  Department  is  frequently  in  receipt  of  inquiries  as  to  whether  certain 
goods  are  manufactured  in  Canada  and  if  so  by  whom.  In  this  connection  the 
catalogues  of  manufacturers  are  found  of  value  enabling  the  inquirers  to  be  directed 
to  the  proper  sources  of  supply.  Manufacturers  are  therefore  requested  to  forward 
their  catalogues  together  with  discount  sheets  and  price  lists  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  will  be  indexed  and  filed  for  purposes 
of  reference.  Trade  Commissioners  also  find  these  catalogues  of  value  in  connection 
with  their  work  and  manufacturers  should  make  a  point  of  keeping  the  various 
officers  of  the  Canadian  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  supplied  with  their  latest 
catalogues. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 


(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  October  26,  1915. 


THE  TREND  OF  IMPERIAL  TRADE. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions  1914-15,  Vol.  2,  was  published  on  October  25. 

The  following  statistics  embrace  eight  months  of  the  war  period,  from  August, 
1914,  to  March,  1915.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  "  the  accounts  of  goods 
imported  do  not  include  certain  goods  which,  at  the  time  of  importation,  were  the 
property  of  His  Majesty's  Government  or  the  Governments  of  the  Allies." 

In  the  tables  quoted  below,  figures  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  are  submitted  for 
purpose  of  comparison. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

1912-13.  1913-14.  1914-15. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £20,834,494  £20,913,626  £25,234,8SS 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured  4,608.054  7,725,062  4,212,017 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured    .  .  1,293,722  1,677,831  1,736,235 

Total  (including  miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 
fied goods)   26,880,830  30,488,374  31.4S4.638 

From  the  above  statistics  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  total  imports  from  Canada 
in  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  were  £99G,2G4  greater  than  in  1913-14,  and  £4,603,80S  greater 
than  in  1912-13.  The  outstanding  factors  in  the  figures  are  the  increase  during  1914-15 
of  nearly  £5,000,000  in  foodstuffs,  and  the  decrease  of  over  £3,000,000  in  raw  materials 
and  articles  mainly  manufactured. 
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ARTICLES  RETAINED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  imports  from  Canada  is  the  value  of 
articles  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom  compared  with  re-exports. 

Re-exported. 


1914-15. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £585,762 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured   291^262 

.[  )  t.     Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   52,810 

Total  (including  miscellaneous  and  unclassified  goods)   ..  930,148 


CLASSIFIED  ITEMS  FROM  CANADA. 

The. .folio wing  items  are  extracted  from  the  official  statistics  to  illustrate  the 
advance  or  decline  in  the  value  of  certain  commodities  imported  from  Canada  during 
the  last  two  fiscal  years. 


+ 

Increase  or 

A  r»fir»l  p>s 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

-Decrease. 

"Butter.  .                               .  .    .-.  .... 

£  4,522 

£  18,496 

+  £  13,974 

4,038,627 

4,025,950 

— 

12,677 

"Wheat  

8,803,949 

13,717,995 

+ 

4,914,046 

Barley  

832,841 

596,650 

— 

236,191 

750,693 

634,728 

115,965 

Rye.  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  ,. 

55,253 

3,111 

— 

52,142 

Peas  

5,970 

8,229 

+ 

2,259 

Maize  

64,773 
2,261,783 

64,773 
472,400 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   . 

1,789,383 

— 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats .  .  ;  

298,215  ' 

290,264 



7,951 

Eggs  

957 

233,514 

+ 

232,557 

Fish .  

1,257,835 

1,500,864 

+ 

243,029 

730,036 

606,904 

123.132 

93,164 

268 

92,896 

229,227 

137,717 



91,510 

863,139 

1,224,462 

+ 

361,323 

11,914 

22 

11,892 

336,695 

217,814 

118,881 

73,961 

92,147 

+ 

18,186 

lbl,Z  i  4 

22,436 

138,838 

3,736 

1,154 

2,582 

8,957 

7,611 

1,346 

71,779 

15,250 

56.529 

159,439 

259,828 

+ 

100,389 

Clover  and  grass  seeds  

21,111 

19,548 

1,563 

2,792,955 

252,164 

2,540,791 

468,679 

198,386 

270,293 

310,990 

307,080 

3,910 

3,379,273 

2,831,424  . 

547,849 

Furniture  woods  and  veneers,  etc.  .   .  . 

94,430 

89,867 

4,563 

180,889 

9,708 

171.181 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products.  .   .  . 

95,231 

74,009 

21,222 

360,780 

372,201 

+ 

11,421 

114,977 

109,396 

5.5S1 

57,110 

116,648 

+ 

59,538 

24,425 

110,668 

+ 

S6.243 

18,514 

25,526 

+ 

7,012 

294,148 

374,756 

+ 

SO, 608 

29,699 

18,754 

10,945 

112,899 

55,820 

57,079 

Paper  (printing  and  writing)  

31,572 

39,599 

+ 

8.027 

106,043 

79,163 

26,880 

3,120 

20,510 

+ 

17,390 

168,566 

280,495 

+ 

111,929 

IMPORTS  FROM  OTHER  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  to  know  what  effect  war  conditions 
have  had  upon  British  imports  from  other  dominions  and  possessions  in  comparison 
with  those  from  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  1914-15.  Imports  from  Canada,  it  has 
been  noted,  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  show  an  increase  in  value  of 
£996,264. 
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Imports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa:  From  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £233,679 
greater ;  from  the  Transvaal,  £117,995  greater ;  from  Rhodesia,  £14,617  greater ;  from 
British  India,  £5,072,314  less;  from  Ceylon  and  dependencies,  £287,701  greater;  from 
Australia,  £1,212,371  less;  from  New  Zealand,  £2,656,263  greater;  from  British  West 
India  Islands,  £323,242  greater. 

With  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  Canada's  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
record  a  larger  increase  than  those  of  any  other  country  quoted.  Butter,  cheese  and 
mutton  were  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  New  Zealand. 

BRITISH  EXPORTS  TO  DOMINIONS,  AND  POSSESSIONS. 

British  exports  to  the  dominions  and  chief  possessions  during  the  comparative 
periods  were : — 


Value. 

Value. 

+  Increase  or 

Country. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

— Decrease. 

£27,307,193 

£20,499,607 

—£6,807,586 

37,829,482 

37,088,720 

—  740,762 

11,789,863 

10,419,241 

—  1,370,622 

71,670,231 

63,835,114 

—  7,835,117 

South  Africa — 

11,765,630 

10,033,463 

—  1,732,167 

5,442,475 

4,872,716 

—  569,759 

603,015 

445,853 

—  157,162 

6,234,562 

5,014,293 

—  1,220,269 

995,299 

630,088 

—  365,211 

2,722,088 

2,722,901 

+  813 

Straits  Settlements  and  Dependencies    .  . 

6,005,647 

4,627,020 

—  1,378,627 

4,316,156 

2,965,466 

—  1,250,690 

4,554,590 

3,710,016 

—  344,574 

The  foregoing  statistics  show  that  British  exports  to  Canada  in  the  fiscal  year 
1914-15  were  £6,807,586  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  reference  to  official  figures 
shows  that  they  were  less  by  £2,115,365  than  exports  in  1910. 

It  will  be  observed  also  that  in  the  British  exports  to  all  the  above  over-sea  posses- 
sions considerable  decreases  are  recorded. 

IMPORTS  OF  BEEF. 

The  imports  of  beef  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  September  last  surpassed 
all  previous  records,  the  quantity  being  1,282,922  cwt.,  valued  at  £4,498,381.  Compared 
with  September,  1914,  the  quantity  was  175  per  cent  more,  and  the  declared  value  22T 
per  cent  more.  Imports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  record  an  increase  in  quantity  of  13-03  per 
cent,  and  in  declared  value  an  increase  of  83-76  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  beef  preserved  other  than  by  salt  imported  during  the  current 
year  was  931,534,918  cwt.,  an  increase  of  231-85  over  a  similar  period  in  1914.  Con- 
signments from  the  United  States  advanced  from  2,429  cwt.  to  764,497  cwt.  Consign- 
ments of  salt  beef  from  Australia  were  1,271,494  cwt.,  an  increase  of  7-71  per  cent; 
from  New  Zealand,  535,692  cwt.,  an  increase  of  44-40  per  cent.  Supplies  from  the 
Argentine  were  3,877,372  cwt.,  or  19-40  per  cent  less;  from  Uruguay,  29*2,888  cwt.,  or 
51-24  per  cent  less.  The  remainder  of  beef  imported  arrived  from  countries  unenu- 
merated  in  official  reports,  and  the  aggregate  declared  value  22-9,498,030,  or  83)>32 
higher  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

IMPORTS  OF  MUTTON. 

Imports  of  mutton  during  September  were  106  per  cent  greater  than  in  Sept<  mber, 
1914,  the  quantity  being  428,982  cwt.  and  the  declared  value  £1,359,007,  an  increase 
of  253  per  cent. 
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Australia  established  a  record  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  by  export- 
ing to  the  United  Kingdom  alone  1,227,775  cwt.,  valued  at  £3,308,323.  The  increases 
in  quantity  and  declared  value  were  29-20  per  cent  and  73-62  per  cent,  respectively. 

Supplies  from  New  Zealand  were  18-32  per  cent  less  in  quantity,  but  13-80  per 
cent  more  in  value,  the  quantity  being  1,717,251  cwt.  and  the  declared  value  £5,384,990. 

Imports  from  the  Argentine  were  about  230,000  cwt.  less,  but  5-30  per  cent  more 
in  value.  The  Dutch  supply  showed  a  decrease  in  quantity  or  35-72  per  cent,  and  that 
from  Uruguay  an  increase  of  22-56  per  cent. 

THE  HOP  HARVEST. 

It  is  reported  that  the  hop  harvest  of  the  midland  counties  of  England  is  only 
about  half  what  it  was  in  1914.  The  yield  is  2-J  cwt.  per  acre  less  than  the  average  of 
the  past  ten  years.  The  quality,  however,  is  considered  to  be  finer  than  for  some  years 
past. 

With  so  small  a  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  usual  supplies  from  foreign 
sources  being  cut  off  or  curtailed,  Canada  should  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  any 
surplus  at  highly  remunerative  prices.  The  annual  imports  into  Great  Britain  are 
valued  in  normal  times  at  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000.  Supplies  from  Germany 
usually  exceed  $1,000,000;  from  Belgium,  $800,000;  from  France,  $40,000,  and  from 
Austria-Hungary,  $30,000,  although  in  1912  imports  from  the  latter  country  exceeded 
$270,000. 

Imports  from  Canada  reached  their  record  in  1912,  being  25,274  cwt.,  valued  at 
$915,000.   Last  year,  however,  they  fell  to  239  cwt.  at  $1,340. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

GOOSE,  TURKEY  AND  DUCK  QUILLS. 

Leeds,  October  27,  1915. 

Before  the  war  the  supplies  of  goose,  turkey  and  duck  quills  used  for  commercial 
purposes  in  England  were  obtained  mainly  from  Austria  and  Germany,  but  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  these  imports  have  ceased.  The  present  supplies  are  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  manufacturer  and  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  quills  of  good 
quality,  says  the  Smallholder. 

The  following  scale  of  prices,  which  vary  according  to  quality,  will  afford  a  guide 
to  the  present  value  of  suitably  selected  quills: — 

Large  goose  quills   $1216to$1460  per  cwt. 

Small  goose  quills   7  30  to  9  73 

Large  turkey  quills   1216  to  1460 

Large  duck  quills   6  08  to  7  30 

The  quills  should  be  tied  in  bundles  weighing  about  8  ounces,  with  the  barrels  all 
pointing  in  one  direction.  If  possible,  they  should,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in 
transit,  be  put  up  in  lots  of  not  less  than  56  pounds. 

horses  for  united  kingdom. 

During  September  852  horses  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  an 
increase  of  37-70  per  cent  as  compared  with  September  of  1914.  The  average  declared 
value  for  each  horse  works  out  at  £52  18s.  3d.,  the  highest  September  average  during 
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the  past  twenty-one  years.  The  United  States  sent  65  at  £35  each,  Canada  85  at  £70 
each,  and  "  other  countries "  712  at  £52  2s.  lOd.  The  number  of  horses  imported 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  past  five  years  is  as  follows : — 

Number  Declared  Average. 

Period.  Imported.  Value.  £    s.  d. 

January  to  September,  1911   9,042  £345,909  38    5  1 

January  to  September,  1912   10,172  330,356  32    5  8 

January  to  September,  1913    9,556  334,989  32    1  1 

January  to  September,  1914   7,601  236,350  29  15  7 

January  to  September,  1915   7,909  349,503  43    3  9 

The  average  value  of  the  horses  imported  during  the  past  nine  months  is  the 
highest  for  that  period  during  the  past  twenty-one  years.  Of  those  imported  during 
this  period,  1,693  came  from  the  United  States  at  £47  2s.  3d.,  211  from  Canada  at 
£57  3s.  Id.,  and  6,005  from  "  other  countries  "  at  £42  lis.  3d. 


SHORTAGE  OF  STEEL. 

In  reference  to  the  publicity  given  in  former  issu3s  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  to  the 
opportunity  now  offering  for  the  export  of  Canadian-made  steel  to  the  United  King- 
dom, the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  the  Stock  Exchange  Gazette  may  be  quoted 
for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  in  view  of  the  present  trend  of  the 
market. 

The  paragraph  reads  as  follows: — 

"It  is  still  abundantly  plain  that  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  steel 
required  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities  to  say  nothing  of  ordinary  trade 
demands,  and  the  quantity  actually  being  produced,  tends  to  widen.  In  order  to  offset 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  it  is  understood  that  the  Government  are  contem- 
plating the  absolute  prohibition  of  exports  of  steel  from  this  country  to  any  oversea's 
market  whatsoever.  Doubtless,  such  a  step  would  assist  the  general  situation;  prob- 
ably, however,  it  will  be  found  that  something  further  is  required  in  order  to  expedite 
the  manufacture  of  guns  and  other  munitions  for  our  army  and  navy,  and  it  is,  we 
believe,  more  than  likely  that  special  inducements  will  be  offered  to  manufacturers  of 
steel  in  the  United  State  and  Canada  to  send  as  much  as  possible  of  their  production 
to  Great  Britain. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Beport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud.) 

Bristol,  October  21,  1915. 

peat  and  plant  cultivation. 

The  following  item  recently  published  in  a  local  newspaper,  will  no  doubt  prove 
of  interest  to  Canadian  farmers  and  market  gardeners,  particularly  those  who  are 
within  reach  of  peat  supplies,  which  exist  in  large  areas  in  different  parts  of  the 
Dominion : — 

"  At  the  Boyal  Botanical  Gardens,  Kegent's  Park,  London,  Professor  W.  B.  Bot- 
tonley,  of  King's  College,  gave  further  proof  of  the  favourable  result-  obtaining  Prom 
the  use  of  bacterized  peat  in  the  cult  i  vat  ion  of  plants  and  vegetables.  It  was  stated 
that  in  Somerset,  30  cwt.  of  peat  to  the  acre  of  potatoes  yielded  24.1.5  tons  of  a  large 
variety,  while  the  untreated  acre  produced  only  10  tons.    The  result  with  mangolds 
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equally  satisfactory.  On  a  plot  in  Middlesex  42  bacterized  wheat  plants  produced 
723  beads  of  corn,  against  513  non-treated.  A  notable  result  was  obtained  in  the  culti- 
vation of  an  area  of  waste  land.  Scotch  kale  was  planted  and  treated  with  11  cwt. 
of  peat  and  the  plants  grew  double  the  ordinary  size." 


SOMERSET  CHEESE  SCHOOL. 

The  fourth  draft  of  cheddar  cheese  made  during  the  month  of  July  at  the  cheese 
school  conducted  by  the  Somerset  Agricultural  Instruction  Committee  at  Church 
Kami,  Clutton,  has  been  sold  to  Messrs.  Cary  &  Son,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  at  88s.  per 
cwt.  of  112  pounds;  3,953  gallons  of  milk  made  3,782^  pounds  of  green  cheese,  which 
when  sold  on  October  1,  weighed  3,5414  pounds,  showing  a  shrinkage  of  about  6£  per 
cent,  the  yield  of  saleable  cheese  being  0-89  pound  per  gallon  of  milk.  The  following 
are  details  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese: — 


Temperature  at  which  milk  was  renneted   84*5  degrees. 

of  first  scald   90*5  " 

"  of  sscond  scald   95'0  " 

Acidity  of  milk  when  renneted   0'185 

"  whey  at  end  of  second  scald   0*15 

curd  when  vatted.  .   1*18 

Average  time  when  vatted   2.59  p.m. 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  November  1,  1915. 

THE  WOOD-PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET  OF  NORWAY. 

The  Norwegian  trade  paper  Tidsskrift  for  Papirindustri  writes  in  the  October 
15  edition  as  follows: — 

THE  PULP  MARKET. 

Since  our  last  report  all  kinds  of  chemical  pulps  have  risen  in  value,  and  the 
following  prices  may  be  now  quoted  as  representing  respective  market  values: — 

Bleached  sulphite   $8000 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite   53  33  to  $57  33 

Strong  sulphite   4933  to  5200 

Kraftpulp  ,  46  67  to    48  00 

These  prices  are  net  cash  f.o.b.  per  1,016  kg.  (2,239  pounds)  wrapped  in  sulphite 
sheets. 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  pulp  from  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  but  the  demand 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  so  extensive.  A  favourable  feature  to  be  noted  is 
that  the  United  States  has  recently  commenced  inquiring  for  next  year.  Several  large 
orders  are  now  in  the  market  from  New  York,  and  buyers  and  sellers  seem  to  be  agree- 
ing on  prices.  With  practically  no  stocks  on  this  side  and  with  Americans  in  the 
market,  further  advances  are  expected. 

The  tone  for  dry  mechanical  pulp  at  $25.33  f.o.b.  is  firm.  The  situation  on  wet 
pulp  is  unchanged,  few  inquiries  arriving  and  prices  remaining  firm.  The  average 
price  is  estimated  at  $10.13  to  $10.67. 
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THE  PAPER  MARKET. 

In  our  last  report  mention  was  made  that  the  demand  for  paper  was  slackening. 
This  statement  referred  especially  to  "  news  "  on  reels.  The  French  newspaper  pro- 
prietors have  no  doubt  covered  their  requirements  for  a  considerable  time,  and  they  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  pay  the  prices  demanded  at  present,  ranging  from  $56  to  $57.33 
per  1,000  kg.,  2,204  pounds,  net  f.o.b.  They  can  probably  buy  the  Canadian  make 
more  cheaply  than  Scandinavian.  Australia  has  in  ordinary  times  been  a  large  buyer 
of  Scandinavian  news,  but  offers  made  on  the  basis  of  the  above-mentioned  figures 
are  now  promptly  refused. 

THE  EASTERN  MARKET. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  account  of 
the  heavily  increased  prices  for  sulphite  pulp,  the  M.G.  Cap  and  M.G.  sulphite  mills 
have  again  raised  their  prices.  There  are  inquiries  in  the  market  for  M.G.  Cap  from 
China,  but  the  importers  in  the  Far  East  do  not  seem  willing  to  confirm  any  large 
orders  at  present  quotations.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Japanese  prices  are  considerably 
cheaper,  and  that  the  larger  orders  are  placed  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  have  also  the 
advantage  of  a  much  lower  freight  rate.  The  steamship  line  from  Norway  and  Sweden 
is  constantly  advancing  its  rates,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  Scan- 
dinavian paper  to  compete  in  the  Eastern  market. 

THE  PHCEN1X  PAPER  MILL. 

A  new  mill,  viz.,  the  Phoenix  paper  mill,  near  Drammen,  will  presently  start  opera- 
tions. This  mill  intends  manufacturing  thin  grease  proofs  and  similar  papers.  As 
prices  are  at  present  quite  high,  it  is  commencing  work  under  favourable  auspices. 

SHORTAGE  OF  ANILINE  COLOURS. 

There  has  been  considerable  difficulty  of  late  in  obtaining  aniline  colours  for  the 
paper  mills,  as  the  export  from  Germany  is  greatly  curtailed. 

Cheaper  colours  have  been  tried  but  have  proven  to  be  unsaleable  in  the  paper 
manufacturing. 

ORGANIZED  PULP  LABOURERS  DEMAND  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 

Delegates  from  the  organized  labour  of  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Danish  pulp  and 
paper  factories  recently  held  a  conference  at  Gothenburg  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  having  an  eight-hour  day  introduced  into  the  factories.  A  plan  for  mutual  support 
during  labour  conflicts  was,  also  adopted. 

THE  LUMBER  PRICES. 

The  prices  of  lumber  are  at  present  higher  than  ever  before.  Forest  owners  are 
taking  full  advantage  of  this  rise  and  also  of  the  ruling  high  prices  on  the  pulp 
market.  In  fact  it  is  feared  that  if  the  forest  owners  go  still  further  in  their  demands, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  pulp  mills  to  continue  making  purchases  of  lumber.  They 
will  also  be  precluded  from  competing  in  foreign  pulp  markets,  owing  to  the  high 
prices  paid  for  raw  material.  Before  the  war  considerable  pulpwood  was  imported 
from  Russia,  regulating  to  some  extent  lumber  prices.  This  import  is  now  entirely 
cut  off. 

THE  DANISH  INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS  FOR  1914. 

The  Danish  Industrial  Census  for  the  year  1914  is  now  published.  It  appears  that 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  th<>  industries  and  different  trades  was  a 
little  more  than  350,000.  In  this  number  are  included  all  persons  employed,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  kind  of  work  being  done.    Of  this  number  about  2:13,000  were  industrial 
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workers,  35,000  inspectors,  technical  assistants,  office  help,  foremen,  etc.,  and  about 
82,000  proprietors.  The  latter  group  has  shown  a  tendency  to  decrease  during  the 
last  ten  years,  indicating  a  concentration.  The  number  of  working  hands  and  office 
help  lias  increased  considerably. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

Experiments  have  been  taking  place  for  a  long  period  with  reference  to  the  trans- 
mission by  cable  over  long  distances  of  pictures  and  writing.  A  printer  of  Christiania, 
Mr.  Fred.  B.  Uahl,  has  for  some  time  been  working  at  such  an  invention  and  has  now 
by  the  aid  of  a  preliminary  model  demonstrated  his  system  before  professionals  both 
in  Norway  and  England.  His  system  seems  to  be  the  best  so  far  discovered.  It  is 
founded  on  the  Morse  system.  A  patent  is  pending,  but  at  present  no  further  details 
can  be  had.  The  cabling  of  single  words  will  now  be  discontinued.  The  same  time 
will  be  taken  whether  one  word  or  a  thousand  are  cabled.  A  plate  is 
located  at  the  despatching  station,  and  whatever  communication  this  plate 1  contains 
is  carried  direct  to  a  plate  at  the  place  of  destination.  Pictures  as  well  as  text 
may  be  transmitted.  The  apparatus  can  be  readily  handled  and  may  be  placed  in  any 
office.  It  will  be  possible  in  this  way  to  cable  direct  between  private  offices  in  cities  far 
distant  from  one  another.  Experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  system  is  applicable 
both  for  wireless  cabling  and  for  telephones. 

A  NEW  AND  TERRIBLE  BLASTING  POWDER. 

A  Swedish  engineer,  Mr.  Wulff  Normelli,  who  for  some  time  has  been  living  in 
Norway,  has  invented  a  new  and  powerful  ammonia-nitrate  blasting  powder.  From 
recent  experiments  it  has  been  proved  that  this  so-called  "  Normalite "  has  a 
power  25  times  as  high  as  any  other  known  blasting-stuff  that  can  be  used  in  projec- 
tiles. It  can  be  used  for  all  calibres.  Besides  powerful  blasting  properties  it  exceeds 
everything  previously  produced  as  regards  detonation  speed. 

The  method  of  production  is  new  and  cheaper  than  the  composition  of  any  other 
known  blasting  powder  made  from  nitrate  of  ammonia. 


ARGENTINA. 

Beport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Bertram  S.  Webb.) 

Buenos  Aires,  September  15,  1915. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOD-PULP  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  recently  to  the  subject  of  the  manufacture 
of  wood-pulp  from  a  tree  known  as  the  Araucaria  Imbricata,  large  tracts  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Neuquen  being  covered  with  this  tree.  Samples  of  roll  news  and  writing  paper, 
manufactured  locally  from  this  pulp,  have  been  recently  displayed  in  the  hall  of  the 
Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  above  mentioned 
department  to  investigate  the  subject  are  reproduced  herewth: — 

ARAUCARIA  PINE. 

"  The  authentic  data  which  the  Department  is  able  to  furnish  on  the  araucaria 
pine,  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  made  with  limited  means,  and  embody  the  study 
of  southern  forests.  These  forests  are  found  in  the  territory  of  Neuquen,  near  the 
Chilean  frontier,  between  parallels  37°  30'  39°  40'  to  the  south. 
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"  The  manager  of  the  Zarate  Paper  Factory  has  on  exhibition  in  the  hall  of  the 
Department,  excellent  paper  products,  the  results  of  his  experiments.  He  is  enthu- 
siastic on  the  quality  of  the  paper  obtained  from  this  pine  tree,  stating  that  there  is  no 
other  tree  sufficiently  distributed  as  to  be  of  commercial  importance,  which  can  give 
the  same  quality  and  quantity  of  white  writing  paper. 

"  For  the  economic  production  of  wood-pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  it 
is  important  that  the  raw  material  should  contain  an  abundant  proportion  of  fibre  and 
a  small  quantity  of  substance  to  be  eliminated.  The  kinds  of  wood  most  employed 
are :  Poplar,  black  pine,  white  pine,  pinus  pica,  lime  tree  and  larch. 

"  So  far  as  the  araucaria  imbricata  is  concerned,  a  species  adapting  itself  most 
favourably  to  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  paste,  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  Neuquen  territory,  and  it  is  considered  that  more  than  2,000,000  acres  are  covered 
with  this  tree.  With  such  an  abundant  supply  of  raw  material,  the  implantation  of 
the  paper  manufacturing  industry  on  a  large  scale  in  the  country  acquires  an  excep- 
tional importance. 

QUALITIES  OF  ARAUCARIA  WOOD. 

"  In  Neuquen,  each  hectare  of  land  contains  an  average  of  120  to  130  araucaria 
trees,  each  producing  1-30  square  metres  of  wood,  not  including  the  bark,  ready  for 
the  making  of  pulp.  Each  cubic  metre  of  wood  weighs  more  or  less  600  kilos.,  and  as 
is  known,  for  the  making  of  one  ton  of  chemical  pulp,  2,300  kilog.  of  araucaria  wood 
is  required,  the  result  is  that  3^  trees  will  yield  one  ton  of  chemical  pulp,  which 
realizes  a  price  of  $85  Canadian  currency.  In  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  pulp, 
which  enters  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent  into  the  composition  of  news  print,  1,500 
kilog.  of  wood  is  required,  so  that  from  2£  trees,  one  ton  of  mechanical  pulp  is 
obtained. 

IMPORTS  OF  PULP  INTO  ARGENTINA. 

"  The  importation  into  Argentina  of  pulp  and  paper  comes  from  the  following 
countries  of  origin:  United  States,  Canada,  Norway,  Germany,  Sweden,  Finland. 
The  total  annual  production  of  these  countries  is  4,G2i8,000  tons  of  pulp,  2,316,000  tons 
of  the  total  being  mechanical  pulp,  and  2,312,000  being  chemical  pulp. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  MECHANICAL  PULP. 

"  Cellulose  paste  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  chemical  process,  while  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  pulp  called  "  mechanical "  in  the  trade  is  more  or  less  as  follows:  The  logs 
of  araucaria  are  placed  in  a  machine  provided  with  grinding  wheels.  The  logs  are 
pressed  against  the  wheels  by  means  of  a  lever.  The  grinding  wheels  revolving  with 
great  speed,  the  friction  separates  the  fibres  of  wood  which  are  carried  away  by  the 
water  filling  the  inside  of  the  machine.  The  water  passes  through  a  strainer;  the 
lighter  fibres  go  through  but  the  chips  are  retained.  In  order  to  separate  the  fibres, 
the  water  returns  by  suction  to  a  pressing  machine  where  it  is  eliminated  while  the 
compressed  pulp  passes  through  wood  cylinders  and  acquires  the  consistency  of  card- 
board. This  should  be  dried  more  thoroughly  for  transportation  purposes,  but  this  is 
not  intended,  it  is  ready  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Mechanical 
pulp  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent,  and  chemical 
pulp  in  a  proportion  of  30  per  cent. 

"  Acid  is  used  for  extracting  cellulose  paste  from  the  wood.  Sulphur  is  burnt  for 
this  purpose  to  produce  sulphuric  acid.  The  extraction  of  chemical  pulp  takes  place 
in  the  usual  manner. 

CELLULOSE  PASTE. 

"We  had  occasion  to  examine  some  cellulose  paste  which  had  been  recently  manu- 
factured. In  order  to  test  it  more  thoroughly,  a  boiler  was  opened  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  process,  and  a  few  chips  were  taken  out  not  yet  entirely  transformed  into 
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paste,  the  consistency  of  which  showed  clear  signs  of  being  araucaria  imbricata  wood. 
These  chips  crumbled  when  pressed  in  the  hand  forming  a  white  paste,  known  as 
chemical  pulp  in  the  trade,  a  more  appropriate  term  being  cellulose  paste.  We  wit- 
nessed the  bleaching  process  of  said  paste.  This  consists  in  adding  to  it  a  quantity  of 
chloride  of  lime.    Immediately  its  colour  changed  into  a  perfect  white. 

ARAUCARIA  COMPARED  WITH  CANADIAN  PINES. 

"  Experiments  seem  to  show  the  possibility  of  extracting  from  the  araucaria 
imbricata  of  Neuquen  the  raw  material  necessary  for  paper  manufacturing  by  means 
of  a  mechanical  as  well  as  the  chemical  process. 

"  According  to  information  received,  the  pulps  obtained  are  of  as  good  a  quality 
and  even  superior  to  that  obtained  from  the  pine  trees  of  Sweden,  Norway  or  Canada. 

SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  OF  THE  PAPER. 

"  An  ingenious  and  original  application  of  the  paper  was  made  by  Sr.  Jose 
Mussini  (Junr.).  The  invention  consists  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  paper. 
First  it  is  cut  up  in  discs  of  a  diameter  of  7  inches  to  8  inches  cut  out  of  a  ribbon  of 
about  six  metres  wide.  These  go  through  a  twisting  machine,  being  at  the  same  time 
submerged  into  a  waterproofing  bath.  The  yarn  being  twisted,  it  is  ready  to  be  woven. 
This  product  lends  itself  to  many  different  applications.  From  it  canvas  can  be  made, 
carpets,  curtains,  matting,  bags,  etc.  In  fact,  woven  paper  bags  of  good  quality  can 
be  made  by  adding  a  proportion  of  linseed  fibre  to  the  substance. 

SUPPLY  AND  OUTPUT. 

"  The  visible  supply  of  trees  in  Neuquen  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  daily  output  of 
25  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  and  a  similar  output  of 
chemical  pulp  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Sufficient  power  is  obtainable  from 
the  river  Neuquen  to  operate  three  turbines  of  800  horse-power  each.  The  total  cost 
of  a  plant  for  the  extraction  of  mechanical  pulp  is  estimated  at  some  $300,000  gold, 
and  that  of  a  chemical  plant  some  $400,000  gold. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

"  The  exploitation  of  the  araucaria  forests  by  means  of  factories,  to  be  installed 
on  the  spot,  is  considered  desirable  for  many  reasons,  among  which  are  the  following : — 

"  The  price  of  paper  will  be  reduced,  a  source  of  natural  wealth  will  be  created ; 
population  will  be  attracted  to  the  territory ;  the  establishment  of  means  of  transport 
will  be  helped." 

TRANSPORT  OF  PULP.  . 

The  above  report  does  not  deal  closely  with  question  of  the  transport  of  pulp 
from  the  factory  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  but  mule  transport  is  suggested.  A 
troop  of  100  mules  with  four  riders  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  transport  20  tons  of  pulp 
weekly  from  the  forests  to  the  railway.  The  distance  would  appear  from  maps  to  be 
some  20  to  30  miles. 

THE  ARGENTINE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

On  July  13,  1915,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Congress,  requesting  a  concession 
for  the  exploitation  of  certain  forestal  reserves  in  the  Southern  Territories  in  which 
the  araucaria  flourishes  exuberantly.  The  proposer  gave  interesting  details  concerning 
the  Argentine  paper  industry,  which  may  be  epitomized  as  follows :  It  was  stated  that 
experiments  had  shown  that  pulp  obtained  from  the  wood  of  the  araucaria  could  be 
utilized  quite  satisfactory  in  papermaking.    To  obtain  it,  however,  it  was  necessafy 
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that  the  industrial  and  mechanical  appliances  should  be  installed  on  the  site  of  pro- 
duction. The  difficulties  and  expense  of  this  procedure  were  emphasized,  as  well  as 
the  rigours  of  the  climate  and  other  hardships  prevalent  in  the  Southern  Territories. 
Initial  capital  requirements  were  estimated  at  from  five  to  six  million  dollars  (paper), 
and  it  was  suggested  that  developments  might  require  the  investing  later  on  of  twice 
or  three  times  that  amount.  Anticipating  that  foreign  papermakers  will  not  abandon 
the  Argentine  market  to  the  new  industry  without  a  struggle,  the  Government  is  asked 
to  insure  protection.  The  import  trade  of  paper  and  pulp  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  figures : — 

ARGENTINE  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  AND  CARDBOARD. 


Year.  Tons.        Value  ($  gold) 

1909   39,450  3,840,552 

1910   55,000  4,785,000 

1911   59,000  5,224,517 

1912   61,000  5,749,443 

1913   65,000  6,000,000 

1914  (9  months)   38,000  3,700,000 


ARGENTINE  IMPORTS  OF  PULP  FOR  PAPERMAKING. 


Year.  Tons.       Value  ($  gold) 

1909   15,355  450,587 

1910   26,450  793,110 

1911   24,530  728,000 

1912   20,000  500,000 

1913   32,000  960,000 

1914  (9  months)   19,000  480,000 


CONCESSION  BEING  REQUESTED. 


Both  classes  of  imports  have  come  principally  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Norway,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Finland.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  Republic 
from  the  implantation  of  so  important  a  new  native  industry  were  outlined,  a  conces- 
sion to  exploit  100,000  hectares  of  forests  of  "  araucaria  imbricata  "  in  the  Territory 
of  Neuquen  was  asked  for,  and  an  offer  was  made  to  pay  to  the  State  10  per  cent  on 
a  fixed  price  of  $5  for  each  tree  cut  down.  It  was  also  asked  that  permission  be  granted 
to  purchase,  at  the  legal  price,  an  area  sufficient  for  the  installation  of  the  factory  or 
factories  and  other  industrial  buildings  necessary  for  the  exploitation;  to  utilize  the 
waters  of  the  territory  for  the  production  of  mechanical  power;  to  establish  systems 
of  land,  river  or  serial  rail  transport  which  would  be  exempt  from  all  taxation,  and 
finally  to  import  free  of  duty  all  machinery,  etc.,  required  for  the  installations.  The 
concessionaire  would  undertake  to  return  to  the  Government  the  lands  occupied,  with 
all  improvements  and  installations,  at  the  expiry  of  the  concession  (fifty  years).  The 
right  to  transfer  the  concession,  in  accordance  with  law  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government  was  also  requested. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  STOVES. 


The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade 
Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  pointing  out  the  market  for  stoves  both  cast-iron  and  steel 
in  South  Africa  and  enclosing  illustrations,  two  of  which  are  reproduced  herewith, 
of  the  best  selling  stoves  in  the  medium-priced  and  better  goods. 


STEEL  STOVES  (a). 


(Burns  wood,  peat  or  coal.) 


Measurements. 


Stove  

Oven  

Top- plate 

This  stove  may  also  be  fitted  with  a  powerful  "  Pressure-Boiler". 

HOLE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  TOP  PLATE  OF  (a). 

This  stove  has  ;ill  those  parts  subject  to  breakage  made  of  plate  and  rolled  from  the 
best  steel. 


Width 
ins. 


2H 
3fti 


Depth 
ins. 

Height 
ins. 

Gro.« 

Weight 
lb. 

s. 

Cubic, 
ft. 

25^ 

20 

10* 

|  450 

15  5 

25* 

131  4 
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CAST-IRON  STOVE  (b). 


(Fuel  is  principally  wood;  burns  also  peat  and  good  coals  and  cokes.) 


Measurements. 


Stove   

Oven   „  . 

Top-plate  

Including  feet. 


Width 


13 

29f 


Depth 
ins. 


24 
20.' 
24 


Height 
ins. 


15 


29g 


Weights  :  Net  310  lbs.,  Gross  363  lbs. 

Cubic  contents  packed  9' 8  cubic  feet. 

This  stove  may  also  be  had  with  one  swinging  oven  door  instead  of  the  fall-down 


door. 


HOLE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  TOP  PLATE  OF  (b). 


CM.   (Centimetre)  ="3937". 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The  illustrations  above  reproduced  in  addition  to  indicating  the  style  of  stoves  in 
demand  serve  to  show  plate  and  top  arrangements.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  every 
stove  finding  a  ready  sale  in  South  Africa  is  provided  with  a  copper  hot  water  boiler 
attachment.  In  both  cast-iron  and  steel  75  per  cent  of  the  sales  are  on  stoves  without 
legs.  They  are  more  often  fitted  on  masonry  work  in  the  fireplace  as  illustrated  in 
cut  No.  B.  It  should  be  further  noted  that  these  stoves  may  burn  wood,  peat  or  coal. 
It  is  stated  that  the  cast-iron  stove  has  a  much  larger  sale  than  the  steel  stove,  the 
best  sellers  of  each  kind  being  at  present  imported  from  the  Bolinder  Company  of 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  The  advantage  of  a  Canadian  steel  stove  built  similarly  to  the 
above  will  be  more  apparent  for  up-country  trade  where  its  lighter  weight  will  have  an 
advantage  as  regards  freight  rates.  The  population  of  Johannesburg  and  district  have 
also  had  more  experience  with  this  kind.  Users  of  the  cast-iron  stove,  however,  claim 
that  owing  to  its  weight  it  is  more  durable  and  once  heated  is  easier  kept  hot  than  the 
steel. 

CHEAP  MAKE  OP  STOVE. 

The  cheap  grade  of  stove  is  the  cast-iron  made  on  American  patterns  and  supplied 
to  the  South  African  market  by  Scottish  manufacturers.  As  the  trade  in  this  line  seems 
to  be  more  firmly  established,  a  more  favourable  opportunity  offers  itself  to  Canadian 
exporters,  manufacturing  the  medium  priced  and  better  goods. 

Catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  more  important  varieties  of  stoves  saleable  in 
South  Africa  have  come  to  hand.  These  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1365). 


HIGH  PRICES  FOR  CANADIAN  POULTRY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  600  pointed  out  that  with  the  curtailment  of  supplies  from 
other  points,  Canadian  poultry  would  be  in  brisk  demand  on  the  British  market  thi« 
fall.  Further  confirmation  of  this  has  just  come  to  hand  by  cable  from  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson.  London  dealers  advise  that  chickens  weighing  between  two  and  three  pounds 
are  bringing  as  much  as  13d.  a  pound,  while  heavier  chickens  are  slightly  lower,  the 
best  grades  selling  for  a  shilling.  Turkeys  too  in  quantity  are  wanted  for  the  Christ- 
mas market.  These  should  be  shipped  to  arrive  in  Great  Britain  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  December.  Similar  conditions  are  reported  from  other  British  markets. 
Canadian  dealers  would  do  well  therefore  to  get  into  touch  with  British  importers. 
If  the  names  of  responsible  parties  are  not  at  hand  they  may  be  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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OPENING  FOR  SAWS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  openings  in  Russia  for  Canadian  goods  has  been 
given  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  the  Canadian  Special  Trade  Commissioner, 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  Further  particulars 
along  these  lines  were  provided  by  the  data  given  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  615,  616 
and  617  regarding  the  prospects  of  the  Russian  market  for  the  sale  of  hardware  speciali- 
ties, machine  tools,  saw-milling  and  woodworking  machinery  and  binder  twine.  This 
information  was  supplied  by  a  Russian  expert  in  the  hardware  and  machinery  business, 
who  also  provided  Mr.  Just  with  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  Russian  trade 
in  saws: — 

As  practically  no  saws  are  manufactured  in  Russia,  the  latter  is  obliged  to  import 
all  required  and  the  article  being  one  in  large  demand,  there  is  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprising  manufacturers  to  place  their  goods  on  the  market. 

Up  to  the  war  Russia  received  her  supplies  of  saws  approximately  as  follows : — 

40  per  cent  from  Germany. 

25  per  cent  from  France. 

20  per  cent  from  England. 

10  per  cent  from  United  States. 

5  per  cent  from  other  countries. 

Germany  had  the  preference  owing  to  her  granting  longer  credits,  cheaper  prices 
and  to  her  showing  greater  readiness  to  manufacture  saws  suitable  for  Russian  needs 
and  requirements.  Furthermore,  Germany  and  France  have  worked  more  directly, 
i.e.,  manufacturers  have  sent  out  representatives  to  the  large  towns,  thereby  selling 
direct  to  wholesale  dealers  who  are  principally  located  in  Moscow.  England  has  pre- 
ferred to  sell  by  correspondence  or  through  English  export  agents.  The  United  States 
manufacturers  have  up  till  now  sold  almost  exclusively  through  Hamburg  import 
merchants. 

OPENING  FOR  CANADA. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  good  business  could  be  done  by  enterprising  Canadian 
saw  manufacturers  through  sending  out  a  travelling  representative  to  Moscow,  Petro- 
gra-d,  KiefT,  and  Odessa  to  push  this  article  in  conjunction  with  other  hardware.  The 
question  of  speaking  Russian  wojild  present  no  difficulty,  although  it  would  be  prefer- 
able for  the  representative  to  have  a  knowledge  of  German. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  give  credit  say  up  to  six  or  nine  months. 

KIND  OF  SAWS  IN  DEMAND. 

The  saws  mostly  in  demand  in  Russia  .are  as  follows:  Circular  and  band  saws 
(ribbon-saws),  machine  driven  for  sawing  wood,  with  prices  about  rbs.  9.10  for  cir- 
cular saw  20-inch  diameter,  and  rbs.  0.17  cops  per  foot  for  handsaws  1-inch  broad. 

Circular  and  band  saws  for  sawing  metals  are  also  required.  Prices  are  as 
follows :  Rbs.  14.80  for  20-inch  diameter  3m/m  thick,  and  rbs.  0.48  per  foot  for  band- 
saws  40  m/m  broad  and  9  m/m  thick. 

A  market  is  also  present  for  curved  saws  (4  feet  long,  rbs.  1.40).  and  hand 
saws,  ordinary  (10-inch  broad,  5]-  feet  long,  rbs.  4.35  for  best  quality,  rbs.  4  for 
quality  1). 
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There  is  also  a  large  demand,  which  up  till  now  has  been  supplied  exclusively  by 
Germany  and  France,  for:  Potato-cutting  saws,  used  to  cut  or  saw  potatoes  for  the 
making  of  vodka,  starch,  etc.  Some  thirty  or  forty  of  these  are  fixed  to  a  revolving 
drum  worked  by  a  motor. 

The  usual  saw  used  for  this  purpose  (mainly  starchmaking)  is  13  m/m  broad, 
and  29  c/m  long,  price  rbs.  6  per  100. 

All  of  the  above  prices  are  retail,  warehouse  Moscow,  duty  paid. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  wholesale  dealers  sell  and  stock  all  kinds  of  saws,  both 
hand  and  machine  driven,  so  that  the  number  of  dealers  to  be  visited  is  fairly  limited. 


IMPORTANT  INQUIRY  FROM  FRANCE. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1212  appearing  in  the  present  ispue 
of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  This  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Philippe  Roy,  General  Commis- 
sioner for  Canada,  Paris,  by  the  Minister  of  War  for  the  Belgian  Government,  request- 
ing to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  who  are  in  a  position  to  supply  salted 
meats,  lard,  etc.,  hard  cheese,  wheat  and  oats.  The  name  and  address  of  the  official 
making  the  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  War  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  Canadians  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1155  or  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1212.) 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
CTnited  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  October  23,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Quantities. 


Animals,  living : — 

( )\en,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses    


Fresh  Meat : — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton  do    it 

Pork  do   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   m 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat : — 

Bacon. '.  ,   n 

Beef   - 

Hams   ii 

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated— Salted   n 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 

canned).    it 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes  :— 

Butter..   H 

Margarine    n 

Cheese   % 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   « 

M     Cream   n 

ii     Condensed     n 

ii     Preserved,  other  kinds    h 

Eggs   Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   n  £ 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)   Cwts. 

Lard   n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour  : — 

Wheat    .. 

Wheatmeal  and  flour     n 

Barley  . .      » 

Oats    

Peas  '.     ii 

Beans      n 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   n 


Fruit,  raw  : — 
Apples . . . 
Pears .... 

Hay  

Hops  


Tons. 
Cwts. 


1914. 


53 


183.916 
50,541 
23,345 
13,9s7 


95,310 
5G9 
13,188 
4.741 

2,485 

20,404 


2,397,100 
337,300 
531,500 
31,100 
4,600 
120,820 
1,027,800 


L78.254 
23,708 
00 
3.311 


69,705 

75,752 

27,(532 

52,«10 

104,792 

53, 46°. 

40 

189 

27,308 

27,415 

320 

274 

178,804 

223,791 

500 

400 

323 

905 

20,028 

30,110 

37,700 

48,139 
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COAL  FOR  HONOLULU. 

Information  has  been  received  that  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
Honolulu,  which  does  a  large  coaling  business  at  that  port  and  holds,  in  fact,  what 
is  practically  a  monopoly,  has  enlarged  its  present  plant.  The  business  of  coaling  at 
Honolulu  has  increased  very  largely  since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal. 

The  number  of  vessels  calling  at  Honolulu  for  bunkers  from  January  1  to  August: 
31,  1914,  were  18  British,  32  other  countries,  in  all,  51.  For  the  same  period  of  1915, 
68  British,  49  others,  107  in  all. 

The  coal  supply  comes  exclusively  from  Australia  and  Japan,  American  coal 
being  unable  to  compete  on  account  of  high  rates  of  freight  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  inferior  quality,  as  regards  the  coal  mined  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

The  capacity  of  the  present  plant  is  about  30,000  tons.  It  is  contemplated  to 
increase  it  ultimately  to  200,000  tons. 

There  should  be  an  opening  for  British  Columbia,  coal  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 


CANADIAN  ENAMELLED  WARE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

That  Canadian  enamelled  ware  is  displacing  German  goods  in  South  Africa 
appears  from  an  advertisement  in  a  current  number  of  the  Cape  Argus,  forwarded  to 
the  Department  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town.  Enamelled 
double  pans  and  tea  kettles  (illustrations  of  which  appear  herewith)  are  among 
articles  being  sold  from  Canadian  factories. 


DOUBLE  BOILER.  TEA  KETTLE 


Other  kitchen  utensils  in  demand  and  being  supplied  by  Canadian  exporters  are 
enamelled  stewpans,  washbasins,  water  jugs,  kettles,  frypans,  and  twin  and  triple 
saucepans.    Every  piece  is  thickly  coated  inside  and  out  on  good  steel. 

Though  the  German  line  of  similar  goods  was  cheaper  in  price  and  of  a  much 
lower  grade,  the  consumer  is  realizing  that  the  extra  price  paid  for  the  Canadian 
product  is  being  offset  by  the  better  grade  of  goods  imported.  Several  repeat  orders, 
indicating  the  satisfaction  given  by  trial  shipments,  were  placed  last  month  with 
Canadian  manufacturers.  As  restricted  shipping  conditions  hinder  British  ware  from 
being  imported,  and  as  the  trade  of  Germany  is  now  cut  otT,  the  present  would  appear 
to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  establishing  permanent  connections  in  this  lino  of 
goods. 
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WHOLE  WHEAT  FOR  THE  BELGIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Philippe  Roy,  General  Commissioner  for  Canada,  Paris,  has  notified  tho 
Department  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Department  of  War 
of  the  Belgian  Government  regarding  the  eventual  purchase  by  them  should  circum- 
stances warrant  of  a  quality  of  flour  called  "whole  wheat."  The  product  is  described 
as  finely  ground,  coming  from  choice  wheat  out  of  which  only  bran  can  be  extracted 
(grain  shells) ;  that  is  grey  flour,  called  in  France  "bise,"  or  a  yield  of  82^-85  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  wheat  intended  for  grinding.  The  maximum  moisture  admitted 
is  13-5  per  cent,  and  the  minimum  dry  gluten,  9  per  cent.  Flour  mills  interested  may 
obtain  the  address  of  the  official  making  the  inquiry  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  No.  A-1296.) 


PRESENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TRADE  WITH  ITALY. 

The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy  at  Genoa  has  forwarded  the  Depart- 
ment the  following  article  on  the  present  opportunity  for  trade  with  Italy.  Although 
written  with  the  British  exporter  in  view  it  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms : — 

PREVIOUS  TRADE  OF  ITALY. 

In  1913,  the  last  year  of  normal  trade,  nearly  a  quarter  of  Italy's  total  imports 
came  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  i.e.  877,000,000  lire  (£35,080,000)  out  of  a 
total  of  3,646,000,000  lire  (£145,840,000),  and  more  than  a  fifth  of  Italian  exports  went 
to  these  two  countries.  A  great  decrease  in  trade  between  Italy  and  the  central  powers 
was  naturally  experienced  from  the  outbreak  of  war,  so  that  for  the  eight  months  from 
August  1,  1914  to  March  31,  1915,  Italian  imports  from  Germany  stand  at  210,000,000 
lire,  and  from  Austria-Hungary  81,000,000  lire.  Many  Italian  enterprises  drew  upon 
Germany  especially  for  raw  material,  semi-manufactured  goods  and  goods  necessary  to 
manufactures,  so  that  the  rupture  in  commercial  intercourse  represents  for  Italy  a 
somewhat  serious  dislocation.  This  difficulty  can  nevertheless  be  overcome  if  the 
Government  assists  and  favours  national  production,  and  if  Italian  manufacturers 
will  produce  or  prepare  goods  that  have  been  imported  up  to  the  present,  and  also  by 
finding  fresh  sources  in  countries  with  which  Italy  has  commercial  relations. 

FALLING  OFF  OF  BRITISH  TRADE. 

Germany  has  so  penetrated  Italian  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises,  that  she 
practically  dominated  and  still  influences  trade  and  industries  in  Italy.  Thus,  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  methods  of  easy  credit  and  elastic  terms  had  prevailed,  and 
British  enterprise  with  its  stricter  and  more  rigid  habits  had  lost  much  of  its  former 
attraction.  The  falling-off  of  British  preference  may  be  attributed,  amongst  other 
things,  to  (a)  generally  higher  prices,  albeit  for  a  better  article;  (b)  the  continued  use, 
and  the  complexity  of  English  weights,  measures  and  currency,  instead  of  the  so- 
simple  continental  metric  and  decimal  systems;  (c)  the  want  of  facilitations  and  adapt- 
ability in  according  credit,  and  in  coping  with  local  requirements;  (d)  the  lack  of  either 
an  Anglo-Italian  bank  or  of  established  branches  of  the  more  important  London  banks: 
(e)  the  scarcity  of  British  commercial  travellers,  and,  of  those  few  who  do  travel  Italy, 
their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  language,  habits  and  customs  of  the  Italian  people. 
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Circumstances  are  leading  to  a  very  special  opening  for  all  branches  of  British 
enterprises  in  Italy,  and  it  would  be  especially  desirable  that  the  ground  should  now  be 
strenuously  prepared  by  British  firms;  otherwise,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  has  been 
signed  the  Germans  and  Austrians  will  pick  up  their  old  connections  too  easily,  and 
rapidly  regain  the  lost  ground.  Their  successes  were  due  to  their  tenacity,  to  their 
adaptability  and  devotion  to  their  business,  and  these  qualities  the  war  will  not  have 
uprooted. 

POINTS   TO   BE  CONSIDERED. 

British  firms  should  therefore  now,  and  not  after  the  war,  seriously  study  the 
whole  question,  particularly  as  regards  the  bigger  interests  such  as  banking,  shipping, 
industrial  and  engineering  enterprises,  if  efforts  are  to  be  successful  in  any  direction, 
and  they  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  growing  and  highly 
important  continental  country,  tied  to  England  by  traditional  sympathy  and  anxious 
to  develop  her  commercial  relations  preferentially  with  the  British  Empire.  Manufac- 
turers and  export  firms  should  begin  with  the  determination  to  succeed  and  with  an 
organization  complete  from  every  point  of  view;  a  good  general  agent  should  be  pro- 
cured, be  he  British  or  Italian,  and  be  regarded  and  treated  as  chief  collaborator, 
remembering  also  that  if  the  agent  realizes  good  profits,  the  exporter  becomes  rich. 
All  customers  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  if  possible  their  personal  acquaint- 
ance should  be  made.  As  regards  finance,  German  commerce  has  been  wonderfully 
aided,  not  only  by  the  money-capital  invested,  but  especially  by  the  man-capital  they 
have  been  able  to  place  in  concerns  apparently  belonging  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  located.  It  has  often  been  repeated  that  the  manufacturer  should  take  account 
of  the  tastes  of  his  customers  even  when  they  are  not  good,  and  therefore,  if  necessary, 
modifications  should  be  made  in  the  style  get-up,  quality,  and  packing  of  certain  goods. 
In  quoting,  the  cost  of  freight,  carriage,  duty,  etc.,  should,  if  requested,  be  taken  into 
account,  as  many  buyers  prefer  to  receive  goods  with  all  charges  prepaid,  even  if  they 
must  pay  a  little  more,  and  in  this  the  British  shipping  and  forwarding  companies  can 
be  useful.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  an  agent  or  representative; 
and  in  many  branches  the  establishment  of  a  warehouse  stock  or  deposit  is  requisite  in 
order  to  serve  customers  quickly,  but  as  a  general  rule  this  should  only  be  done  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  market  to  ascertain  what  goods  can  be  sold  regularly.  Personal 
acquaintance  with  foreign  customers  is  a  great  advantage;  one  of  the  principals,  the 
manager  or  a  department  chief  should  visit  them  with  the  agent  about  once  a  year  in 
the  case  of  a  country  like  Italy,  the  principal  centres  of  which  can  be  reached  in  a 
matter  of  hours  fr<  m  London.  Such  visits  clear  away  obstacles,  dispel  misunderstand- 
ings and  provide  a  fund  of  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way. 


THE   PRESENT   TIME  OPPORTUNE. 

Other  nations  with  superabundant  manufactures  are  making  a  bid  for  Italian 
trade,  and  it  therefore  behoves  the  manufacturers  and  traders  of  Great  Britain,  which 
was  at  one  time  Itay's  chief  supplier,  to  be  up  and  doing,  even  though  at  the  present 
moment  business  may  be  rendered  more  difficult  by  export  prohibitions  (many  of  them 
now  relaxed  as  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  or  the  obtention  of  permits  is  merely  a  matter 
of  form  for  many  articles),  financial  questions,  shortness  of  staff,  and  what  not.  Now 
is  the  time  to  study  the  Italian  market,  not  to-morrow  when  it  may  bo  to,,  late  to  fore- 
stall the  old-time  or  other  competitors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United  Kingdom 
firms  will  not  let  the  chance  go  by,  perhaps  never  to  return;  they  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  Italian  people  are  more  than  anxious  to  liberate  themselves  from 
German  commercial  monopoly  and  that  they  welcome  (of  course,  if  the  Italian  industry 
cannot  supply  them)  British-made  goods  in  the  place  of  Blieh  from  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary. 
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TANNING  MATERIALS  FOR,  CANADA. 

With  further  reference  to  an  article  on  the  above  subject  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No. 
6083  the  following  additional  information  has  been  received  at  the  Department: — 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  khaki  tanning  extracts  are  permitted  to 
be  exported  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  Canada  via  the  United  States  ports. 

Exports  are  made  on  guarantee  by  the  importing  company  that  the  materials  so 
exported  to  Canada,  whether  direct  or  via  the  United  States,  are  for  use  exclusively 
for  consumption  in  Canada. 

Certain  importers  in  the  United  States  have  signed  the  necessary  guarantee  which 
prescribes  the  conditions  on  which  licenses  are  granted  for  the  exportation  of  tanning 
materials  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  the  United  States.  The  names  of  these 
importers  will  be  forwarded  to  tanning  firms  interested  on  applicaion  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Commerce. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Railways,  Melbourne,  the  Queensland  Railways,  Brisbane,  and  the  Postmaster-General's 
Department,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane.  These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  A-1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together 
with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne  are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 


VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  29,555.  December  15,  1915. — 1,250  galvanized  iron  bolts  and  sockets. 

No.  29,565.  December  22,  1915. — 1,850  felt  body  blocks  as  specified. 

No.  29,520.  January    12,  1916. —  409  cast  steel  wheel  centres  (as  per  drawing). 

No.  29,611.  January    26,  1916.-3,000  cast  steel  wheel  centres  (as  per  drawing). 

No.  29,628.  January    26,  1916. —     20  tons  sulphate  of  copper. 


QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  is  an  indent  forwarded  by  the  Queensland  Railways,  Brisbane,  to 
the  office  of  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland,  Marble  Hall,  the  Strand,  London, 
England : — 

Estimated  Cost. 


£  s.  d. 

30  copper  tube  plates   827  IS  9 

4,000  solid  drawn  brass  boiler  tubes   5,700  0  0 

3  sheets  of  phosphor  bronze   1  6  0 

800  coppered  carbon  brushes   20  0  0 

50  spare  parts  for  flexible  shaft   13  15  0 

1,000  feet  of  round  copper  rod   192  19  6 

71  gross  steel  taper  pins   28  S  0 

1,312  locomotive,  carriage  and  wagon  tires   3,850  0  0 

100  carriage  and  wagon  axles   450  0  0 

10  steel  bars  for  blades  for  shearing  machines   70  0  0 

85,000  solid  drawn  steel  ferrules   956  5  0 

25  tons  of  steel  bars  for  crank  pins   625  0  0 

Spare  parts  for  turbo-generating  plant   1,462  5  0 

16  well  hammered  steel  slabs   120  0  0 

12i  tons  of  Kirkstall  steel   125  0  0 

50  tons  mild  steel  for  turned  bolts,  etc   500  0  0 

650  yards  straining  webbing   18  19  2 


£14,961  16  5 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS,  SYDNEY. 


The  following  is  an  indent  placed  by  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney, 
with  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street,  London,  E.C., 
England : — 

Estimated  Cost. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

No. 

59- 

■15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

270 

east   steel   locomotive  wheel 

4,026 

0 

0 

No. 

59 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

135 

axles  

1,733 

0 

0 

No. 

59 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

-270 

tires  

2,772 

0 

0 

No. 

59- 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

•405 

mild  steel  clothing  plates. 

230 

0 

0 

No. 

59 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

-  30 

draw  springs  

126 

0 

0 

No. 

59- 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

■  30 

20 -ton  screw  jacks    .  . 

182 

0 

0 

No. 

59- 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

195 

977 

0 

0 

No. 

59- 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

•  15 

bars  of  nickel  steel   .  . 

132 

0 

0 

No. 

59- 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

•  15 

bars     fluid  compressed 

154 

0 

0 

No. 

59- 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

■  15 

solid  drawn  copper  pipes.  . 

90 

0 

0 

No. 

59- 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

•  15 

weldless  steel  pipes  

72 

0 

0 

No. 

59 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

•  30 

nickel  steel  bolts  

60 

0 

0 

No. 

59- 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

■  30 

brass  sheets  

115 

0 

0 

No. 

59- 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

-105 

mild  steel   iron  plates.    .  . 

46 

0 

0 

No. 

59- 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

30 

lap  welded  steel  pipes .  . 

300 

0 

0 

No. 

59 

-15. 

September 

29, 

1915.— 

-  91: 

5,060 

0 

0 

COMMONWEALTH  POSTMASTER-GENERAL^  DEPARTMENT. 


Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  are  as  follows : — 

Schedule.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

1215.  November  23,  1915. — 20,000  dry  cells. 

1216.  January       4,  1916. —       60  detectors  and  measuring  instruments. 

1275.  January       4,  1916. —  Telephone  parts,  cords,    ear  pieces,  receivers 

and  lamps. 

1276.  January       4,  1916. —     500  wall  pattern  telephones. 


Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Sydney,  are  as  follows 

521  December  2,  1915. — 3,000  yards  waterproof  cloth. 

521  December  2,  1915. —   100  yards  waterproof  taping. 


Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Brisbane,  are  as  follows: — 

369  November  17,  1915. —    Fittings  for  iron  crossarms, 

361  April  15,  1916. — 1  automatic  switchboard  and  apparatus. 

362  April  15,  1916. — 1  common  battery  switchboard. 


No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Australia  in  time  for  the  submission  of 
tenders  closing  prior  to  December  22,  1915,  which — in  each  instance — will  necessitate 
interested  Canadian  manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  representatives 
or  to  responsible  merchants  or  manufacturers'  agents. 

In  regard  to  the  other  tenders,  the  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  and 
Vancouver  is  indicated  thus: — 

From  San  Francisco,  November  23,  due  Melbourne  on  December  14,  1915. 
"      Vancouver,         November  24,  due  Melbourne  on  December  18,  1915. 
"      San   Francisco,  December    8,  due  Melbourne  on  January  5,  1916. 
"      San   Francisco,  December  21,  due  Melbourne  on  January  11,  1916. 
"      Vancouver,         December  22,  due  Melbourne  on  January  15,  1916. 
San   Francisco,  March        14,  due  Brisbane  on  April  6,  1916. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  TENDER  FOR  ELECTRICAL  WIRE. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  has  forwarded  the  Department 
a  sample  tender  form  for  the  supply  of  electrical  wire  in  connection  with  the  stores  of 
the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours.  As  the  one  submitted  was  to  be  in  hand 
on  November  15,  it  may  not  be  of  practical  service  in  securing  immediate  trade  but  it- 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  draw  attention  to  the  considerable  demand  for  the  copper 
wire  required.  The  specification  states  that  the  whole  of  the  wire  supplied  must  con- 
form to  the  following  standard:  Conductors  to  be  of  tinned  copper,  insulated  with 
pure  vulcanized  india-rubber,  and  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  specification  issued 
by  the  British  Standard  Engineering  Committee,  as  enforced  by  the  British  Cable 
Makers  Association.  The  tender  form  and  description  of  requirements  may  be 
inspected  by  interested  firms  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  No.  A-1110.) 


CANADIAN  CROP  BULLETIN. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  office  gives  the  following  report  on 
the  yield,  quality  and  price  of  the  root  and  fodder  crops  of  1915,  the  acreage  and  con- 
dition at  November  1  of  fall  wheat  sown  for  1916,  and  the  progress  of  fall  ploughing. 

ROOT  AND  FODDER  CROPS. 

Root  and  fodder  crops  in  Canada,  consisting  of  potatoes,  turnips,  mangolds,  etc., 
hay  and  clover,  alfalfa,  fodder  corn  and  sugar  beets,  occupied  this  year  a  total  area 
of  about  8,977,000  acres,  as  compared  with  9,067,000  acres  in  1914,  and  their  estimated 
value,  subject  to  revision,  is  $230,379,000,  as  compared  with  $226,227,000  last  year. 
The  decrease  in  area  is  principally  in  respect  to  hay  and  clover,  and  the  increase  in 
total  value  is  due  to  the  larger  yield  of  the  same  crop.  Hay  and  clover  yield  10,953,000 
tons  from  7,875,000  acres,  or  1-39  ton  per  acre,  as  compared  with  10,259,000  tons  from 
7,997,000  acres,  or  1-28  ton  per  acre  last  year.  The  yield  of  alfalfa  is  261,955  tons 
from  92,665  acres,  or  2-83  tons  per  acre;  of  fodder  corn,  3,429,800  tons  from  343,400 
tons,  or  10  tons  per  acre,  and  of  turnips  and  other  roots,  64,281,000  bushels  from 
172,700  acres,  or  372  bushels  per  acre. 

THE  POTATO  CROP. 

The  conditions  governing  the  production  of  potatoes  have  this  year  been  as  bad 
as  last  year  they  were  good.  The  total  estimated  yield  is  62,604,000  bushels  from 
478,600  acres,  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  only  131  bushels.  Last  year  the  correspond- 
ing figures  were  85,672,000  bushels,  475,900  acres,  and  180  bushels.  Not  since  the 
average  of  119  bushels  in  1910  has  the  rate  per  acre  been  so  low;  it  is  27  bushels  below 
the  average  of  158  bushels  for  the  five  years  1910-14.  In  Ontario,  where  the  record 
yield  of  over  167  bushels  per  acre  was  obtained  last  year,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
this  year  is  not  more  than  92-6  bushels,  the  lowest  yield  on  record  for  the  province. 
In  other  provinces  the  potato  yield  is  also  poor,  excepting  in  Alberta  and  in  British 
Columbia.  In  the  former  province  the  total  yield  is  5,155,000  bushels  from  £7,300 
acres,  an  average  of  188-8  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  the  latter  the  yield  is  3,956,000 
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bushels  from  16,000  acres,  an  average  of  247  bushels.  In  both  provinces  the  yield 
per  acre  is  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1911,  when  the  respective  yields  were  211-6 
and  252  bushels.  For  all  Canada  the  quality  is  84  per  cent  of  the  standard,  as  com- 
pared with  90  per  cent  last  year;  but  in  Ontario  the  quality  is  down  to  66  per  cent 
as  compared  with  101  per  cent  last  year.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  quality  is  81, 
in  Nova  Scotia  it  is  76,  and  in  New  Brunswick  it  is  88  per  cent.  In  Alberta  the 
quality  is  good  with  91  per  cent,  and  in  British  Columbia  it  is  84  per  cent.  The 
average  price  per  bushel  to  the  grower  works  out  to  57  cents  for  Canada,  76  cents  for 
Ontario,  and  33  cents  in  Alberta.  Potatoes  are  very  generally  reported  as  affected 
with  rot  and  blight,  especially  in  Ontario,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  keeping 
qualities  this  year  will  be  very  poor. 

ACREAGE  AND  CONDITION  OF  FALL  WHEAT. 

The  area  sown  to  fall  wheat  for  next  year's  harvest  is  estimated  to  be  1,100,800 
acres,  which  is  about  15  per  cent  less  than  the  area  of  1,294,000  acres  sown  in  1914 
for  1915.  The  decrease  is  principally  m  Ontario  and  is  due  to  the  heavy  rains  of 
August,  which  prevented  the  working  of  the  soil  in  time  for  seeding.  The  area  sown 
to  fall  wheat  in  Ontario  is  estimated  to  be  820,600  acres,  as  compared  with  1,043,000 
acres  sown  in  1914,  the  decrease  being  222,400  acres,  or  over  21  per  cent.  In  Alberta 
there  is  an  increase  from  230,000  acres  in  1914  to  260,500  acres  in  1915,  the  plus 
difference  representing  13  per  cent.  In  Manitoba  there  is  a  decrease  from  10,900  to 
9,400  acres,  in  Saskatchewan  there  is  no  change  from  the  estimated  area  of  4,100  acres, 
and  in  British  Columbia  there  is  a  small  increase  of  200  acres,  making  6,200  acres 
sown  to  this  crop.  As  regards  condition  on  October  31,  the  figures  are  88  or  89  per 
cent  of  the  standard  for  Canada  and  for  Ontario  and  Alberta.  In  Manitoba  the  con- 
dition is  69,  in  Saskatchewan  93,  and  in  British  Columbia  95.  For  Ontario  and 
Alberta  the  figures  of  condition  are  less  than  in  either  of  the  two  previous  years,  when 
the  condition  on  October  31  was  over  90. 

PROGRESS  OF  FALL  PLOUGHING. 

For  all  Canada  about  53  per  cent  of  the  area  intended  for  next  year's  crops  is 
reported  as  ploughed  by  October  31,  as  compared  with  71  per  cent  last  year  and  54 
per  cent  in  1913.  In  the  Northwest  the  percentages  are  as  follows:  Manitoba,  36 
against  92;  Saskatchewan,  27  against  77;  Alberta,  34  against  56. 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
in  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
November  19,  1915:— 

Liverpool. — Sale  15th.  Tahasco  arrived  with  9,063  barrels  and  358  boxes  Sco- 
tians,  good  condition;  Blenheims  full  ripe,  Kings  varying  in  quality;  very  few  sold 
yet.  Kings,  ones,  17  to  21s.,  large  threes,  15s.  9d. ;  Blenheims,  ones,  16s.  6d.  to  17s.; 
Starks,  ones,  16s.  9d. 
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Manchester— Sale  16th.  No  Canadians.  Maine  Baldwins,  ones,  19s.  to  22s., 
twos,  16s.  to  17s.;  Spies,  ones,  20s.  to  24s.  Wenatchee  Jonathans,  lis.  to  12s.,  and 
California  Newtowns,  7s.  3d.  per  box. 

Glasgow. — Sale  17th.  Canadians  ex  Medora,  some  excellent,  many  in"erior. 
Spies,  ones,  30s.  to  34s.,  extra  fine  ones,  40s.,  twos,  20s.  to  23s.  6d.,  extra  fine  lot, 
29s.  6d.;  Baldwins,  ones,  21s.  to  22s.  6d.,  extra  fine  lots,  24s.  to  25s.,  twos,  18s.  to  20s., 
threes,  15s.;  Kings,  ones,  26s.  to  27s.,  twos,  25s.  to  27s.,  threes,  18s.  6d. ;  Starks,  ones, 
21s.  6d.  to  24s.,  twos,  17s.  6d.  to  20s.;  Ben  Davis,  ones,  20s.  to  21s.,  twos,  17s.  to 
18s.  6d.,  threes,  12s.;  Russets,  ones,  22s.  to  24s.,  twos,  18s.  to  19s.,  threes,  12s.  to  14s.; 
Greenings,  ones,  22s.  6r.,  twos,  18s.  to  19s.;  Ontarios,  ones,  20s.,  twos,  17s.;  Bell- 
flowers,  ones,  21s.,  twos,  18s. ;  Mann,  ones,  18s.  to  22s.,  twos,  17s.  Boxed 
apples:  Kings,  ones,  9s.  9d.  to  lis.  6d.,  twos,  9s.  3d.  to  10s.;  Greenings,  8s.  6d.  to 
9s.  6d.,  twos,  7s.;  Ontarios,  ones,  8s.  6d.,  twos,  6s.  6d. ;  Baldwins,  ones,  9s. ,  twos, 
6s.  6d. ;  Yakima  Jonathan,  10s. 

November  20,  1915  :— 

London. — Sale  19th.  Kanawha  discharged  Scotians  slowly.  Few  sales  yet.  Fair 
lot  Ribstons,  ones,  20  to  21s.,  twos,  18  to  19s.,  threes,  16s.  Blenheims,  not  attractive, 
ones,  17s.  6d.,  twos,  15  to  16s.  Kings,  ones,  19  to  21s.,  twos,  17  to  18s.,  threes,  16s. 
Boxed  Ribstons,  8  to  10s.  Anjou  pears,  excellent  condition,  9s.  per  box  (single  tray). 
Canadians  Kentigern,  largely  slack,  very  inferior.  Fair  Starks,  ones,  21s.,  twos, 
16s.  6d.,  threes,  14s.  Badly  spotted  slack  Greenings,  ones,  15s.,  twos,  14s.,  threes, 
9s.  6d.  British  Columbia  Cox's  Orange,  large  sizes  quite  wasty,  small  count  sound, 
estimated  average  8s.  per  box.   Large  supplies  boxed  Newtowns  moving  slowly. 

Liverpool. — Sale  17th.  Scotians  ex  Tabasco,  Blenheims,  ones,  17s.,  slacks,  15s., 
twos,  14s.  6d.,  slacks,  13s.  3d.,  large  threes,  14s.,  slacks,  12s.  3d.  Fallawaters,  ones,  18 
to  19s.  Kings,  ones,  20  to  21s.,  twos,  17s.  3d.,  large  threes,  15  to  16s.,  threes,  12  to  13s. 
American  Baldwins,  18  to  21>s.  Virginia  York  Imperial,  25  to  26s.  Albermarles,  31 
to  34s.  Sale  19th.  Canadians  ex  Scandinavian  good  condition,  fair  quality  only. 
Golden  Russets,  ones,  26  to  28s.,  slacks,  24s.,  twos,  slacks,  22s.  6d.  Ben  Davis,  ones, 
20s.,  twos,  17.  6d.  California  Newtowns,  7  to  8s.  Oregon  Newtowns,  medium  sizes, 
10s.  6d.  to  lis.  6d.,  small  and  large,  7  to  8s. 


TENDERS  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  WIRE. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe, 
Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Railway  and  Tele- 
graphic Department  of  the  New  Zealand  Government.  The  tender  forms  have  come 
to  hand  and  may  be  inspected  by  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  1746.)  Particulars  of  the 
requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close,  are  briefly  outlined 
thus : — 

No.  3899 — 120  miles  of  wire,  rubber  insulated,  twin  twisted  1/18,  1  red,  1 
black  to  specification. 

The  tenders  for  the  above  wire  must  reach  the  Chairman,  Public  Service  Stores 
Tender  Board,  Wellington,  by  4  p.m.  on  the  8th  of  December,  1915.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  manager  of  the  Engineering  and  Telegraphic  Department 
that  any  tenders  from  Canada  cabled  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner.  Auckland, 
will  be  considered  upon  c.i.f.  basis,  New  Zealand  ports  after  test  made  in  Montreal. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  REPORTS. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  New  Zealand  for  1914. 
(By  Mr.  W.  G.  Wickham,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand.) 

general  conditions. 

The  early  part  of  1914  presents  no  particular  features  for  comment.  The  strike 
of  the  Wharf  Labourers'  and  Seamen's  Unions  in  the  later  months  of  1913  seemed  to 
have  at  least  cleared  the  airy- and,  once  the  strike  at  Huntley  among  the  coal  miners 
had  come  to  an  end,  only  very  minor  disputes  interrupted  production  and  distribution. 
All  the  staple  products  of  the.country  found  good  prices  in  oversea  markets,  and  a  good 
season  resulted  in  the  continuance  of  expansion  of  exports  both  in  quantity  and  value. 
Dairying,  which  is  conducted  entirely  on  the  co-operative  system,  continues  to  make 
headway,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  exports  of  butter  and  cheese.  Though  the  population 
grows  steadily  there  is  no  sign  as  yet  of  any  rush  of  immigration,  and  the  fact  that 
imports  only  maintain  a  normal  expansion,  and  show  a  total  less  than  exports,  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  no  rapid  development  needing  large  outlay  of 
capital. 

The  following  are  figures  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  last  three  years: — 


1912.  1913.  1914. 

Exports   £21,770,581        £22,986,712  £26,261,447 

Imports   20,976,574  22,286,367  21,856,095 


Total   £42,747,155        £45,273,079  £48,117,542 


Note. — The  figures  for  1914  are  subject  to  revision. 

BANKING  RETURNS. 

In  these  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs  except  that  the 
note  circulation  has  increased  as  on  December  31,  1914,  to  £2,614,231,  from  £1,671,075 
a  year  ago. 

Advances  and  deposits  for  six  banks  in  aggregate  are  as  follows: — 

Deposits.  Advances. 

December  31,  1913   £22,839,221  £23,841,335 

December  31,  1914    24,403,100  24,932,809 

Increase   £1,563,879  £1,091,474 


Advances  are  high  and  deposits  proportionately  low  at  that  season  as  wool  and 
other  produce  is  just  beginning  to  come  forward  for  shipment. 

SHIPPING. 

Jn  relation  to  shipping  there  are  a  few  points  of  interest.  The  opening  of  the 
Panama  canal  has  already  been  shown  to  have  brought  the  Eastern  States  of  America 
into  closer  touch  with  New  Zealand.  This  was  dramatically  brought  home  to  importers 
when  the  first  direct  steamer  via  the  canal  readied  Auckland  in  advance  of  the  mail 
which  carried  the  relative  documents,  and  a  situation  somewhat  embarrassing  to  con- 
signees resulted.  Attention  has  been  called  in  previous  years  to  the  serious  growth  of 
competition  for  trad"  with  New  Zealand  which  is  resulting  from  more  rapid  and  more 
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frequent  steamer  connection  between  America  and  this  Dominion.  The  better  steamers 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  west  coast  of  America  are  inducing  people  to  an  increasing 
extent  to  treat  the  route  across  the  United  States  or  Canada  as  "the  way  home;"  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  business  men,  even  if  they  had  no  particular  intention  of 
doing  business  until  they  reached  England,  are  captured  en  route.  Every  effort  is  made 
in  America  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  such  travellers  by  hospitality,  and  by  giving  facili- 
ties for  seeing  works  and  business  systems.  Hitherto,  the  slow  and  indirect  steamer 
facilities  from  the  manufacturing  side  of  America  have  militated  against  trade  with  New 
Zealand.  It  may  be  seen  at  once,  therefore,  that  the  immense  reduction  in  distance 
effected  by  the  opening  of  the  canal  is  a  fact  which  British  manufacturers  cannot 
afford  to  ignore.  Freight  rates  must  also  be  closely  watched.  American  manufacturers 
have  been  materially  assisted  in  the  past  by  the  preferential  low  rates  conceded  to  them 
by  British  shipping  companies,  ostensibly  in  order  to  keep  the  shipping  from  American 
ports  in  British  bottoms. 

Similar  preferential  rates  have  been  given  to  goods  shipped  on  through  bill  of  lad- 
ing from  Antwerp,  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  via  London,  and  carried  in  British  ships. 
The  alternative  for  German  merchants  was  to  send  goods  by  Nord-deutscher  Lloyd 
boats  to  Sydney  for  transhipment  to  New  Zealand.  The  excessively  low  rates,  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  30  per  cent  less  than  from  London,  unquestionably  tended  to  divert 
trade  to  Germany,  especially  in  bulky  cheap  goods  such  as  crockery  and  glassware. 
Assisted  in  this  way  German  trade  had  grown  to  such  dimensions  that  the  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd  opened  offices  in  New  Zealand  in  the  early  part  of  1914  and  arranged 
to  bring  their  steamers  right  through.  The  first  steamers  were  on  their  way  here  when 
the  war  broke  out.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  policy  of  giving  low  freights  to 
German  goods,  while  damaging  to  the  British  manufacturer,  has  failed  to  achieve  the 
object  which  was  its  justification. 

HARBOUR  FACILITIES. 

Considerable  expenditure  of  capital  continues,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
major  ports,  but  also  in  many  towns  of  minor  importance.  One  important  reason  for 
this  is  that  freezing  works  are  constantly  being  set  up  to  serve  particular  districts. 
The  quality  of  the  mutton  and  lamb  appears  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  long  dis- 
tances that  the  flocks  have  to  be  driven  or  railed  to  the  slaughter-house,  and  in  view 
of  the  conformation  of  these  islands,  all  districts  being  near  the  sea,  and  generally 
cut  off  from  one  another  by  steep  ranges,  it  is  natural  that  works  should  be  set  up  con- 
venient to  each.  In  order  to  avoid  expensive  railage,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
transhipping  frozen  meat,  inducements  in  the  form  of  practicable  harbours  have  to  be 
given  to  ocean-going  steamers  in  each  of  these  districts.  As  a  correlative,  the  wool, 
pelts,  hides,  tallow,  and  other  produce  of  the  district  tend  to  be  shipped  thence  as  well. 
This,  as  may  be  seen,  has  a  very  important  effect  in  localizing  business  as  well  as  mul- 
tiplying the  ports  of  call  of  large  steamers,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the 
number  of  more  or  less  independent  importing  and  exporting  centres  in  New  Zealand 
is  exceptionally  large.  The  contrast  with  Australia  in  this  respect  is  very  pronounced, 
and  firms  manufacturing  for  both  markets  should  not  fail  to  realize  this.  It  not  only 
augments  the  numbsr  of  towns  for  their  agents  to  visit,  makes  travelling  expenses 
higher  in  proportion  to  sales,  multiplies  the  number  of  firms  to  be  dealt  with  in  order 
to  cover  the  Dominion,  reduces  the  size  of  individual  orders,  and  widens  the  area  of 
and  so  increases  the  co-x  -r  H  ^tisiu«\  but  it  is  the  most  important  factor  in  raising 
retail  prices  through  the  high  cost  of  distributon. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  last  five  months  of  1914  call  for  separate  comment.  While  in  the  early 
months  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  trade  excent  that  January  saw  the  clearance  of 
slight  congestion  due  to  the  strike,  and  the  arrival  of  several  cargoes  of  coal  from 
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Durban  and  Calcutta  (bought  during  the  strike),  the  outbreak  of  war  produced  a  very 
abnormal  state  of  affairs.  In  some  parts  of  New  Zealand,  especially  in  the  north  and 
east  of  the  North  Island  and  in  Canterbury,  the  winter  had  been  very  dry,  and  as 
this  state  of  things  continued  right  on  to  the  end  of  the  year  a  considerable  drought 
was  experienced.  Owing  to  the  areas  affected  being  small  the  actual  loss  was  not  great, 
but  it  brought  about  an  anxiety  to  realize  on  live  stock  as  quickly  as  possible. 

After  the  first  uncertainty  confidence  rapidly  returned.  The  following  facts  in 
the  situation  are  worthy  of  notice: — 

1.  Tightness  of  Money. — This  country  relies  largely  on  borrowed  money  for 
normal  expansion,  so  that  the  Government,  public  bodies,  and  the  public,  who  depend 
on  facilities  given  by  the  banks,  loan  agencies,  etc.,  were  all  forced  to  curb  their  ener- 
gies. A  good  many  orders  were  cancelled  and  schemes  postponed.  No  class  probably 
suffered  so  severely  as  architects  and  builders.  The  Government  loan  from  London 
of  £3,5*00,000  eased  the  situation  materially. 

2.  Refrigerator  Space. — Most  of  the  large  steamers  trading  to  New  Zealand  are 
built  for  cold  storage  cargo.  Consequently  when  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
found  it  necessary  to  requisition  troopships,  the  majority  of  those  suitable  were  vessels 
required  for  the  export  of  frozen  meat  and  dairy  produce.  In  requisitioning  these  it 
was  calculated  that,  if  they  took  part  cargoes  home  when  in  charge  of  the  Admiralty, 
they  would  be  back  in  New  Zealand  in  time  to  avoid  congestion.  Unfortunately  this 
conclusion  was  upset  by  unforeseen  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  the  New  Zea- 
land contingent  was  detained  for  several  weeks.  In  the  second  place,  a  good  season  in 
most  parts  of  the  Islands,  the  inducement  to  export  offered  by  the  very  high  prices  in 
London,  and  the  drought  in  Llawkes  Bay  and  elsewhere  promoting  the  early  conversion 
of  flocks  into  frozen  meat,  all  conduced  to  cargo  coming  forward  unusually  early  and 
in  exceptional  quantities.    Thus  there  has  been  congestion  in  some  localities. 

3.  Shortage  of  Wheat. — It  has  long  been  obvious  that  farmers  in  New  Zealand 
have  not  considered  the  raising  of  cereal  crops  as  the  best  method  of  employing  the 
land.  In  spite  of  import  duties  on  all  grain  and  flour,  there  has  been  for  some  years 
barely  enough  wheat  grown  to  feed  the  population.  When  war  broke  out  it  was  seen 
that  there  was  a  marked  shortage  on  last  year's  crops.  The  natural  and  normal  source 
for  supplementary  supply  is  Australia,  but  the  drought  in  most  of  the  wheat-growing 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth  made  it  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  any  margin  for 
export  over  and  above  the  local  food  supply  and  seed  wheat  for  this  year.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion,  in  anticipation  of  possible  cornering  of  supplies,  fixed  the  price 
at  4s.  9d.  per  bushel  (afterwards  raised  to  5s.  3d.,  and  then  to  5s.  9d.)>  and  temporarily 
cancelled  the  import  duty  of  9d.  per  100  pounds.  This  was  only  a  temporary  expedient, 
and  was  followed  by  the  purchase  of  500,000  bushels  partly  from  Canada,  and  partly 
from  Australia. 

4.  Shortage  of  other  Supplies. — Sugar  is  the  monopoly  of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Com- 
pany, being  grown  in  Fiji  and  refined  in  Auckland.  The  price  in  New  Zealand  has 
practically  followed  the  world's  market,  having  risen  to  over  £20  per  ton.  Saltpetre 
is  imported  here  for  bacon-curing  and  similar  purposes,  and  available  stocks  were  sold 
at  fancy  prices  owing  to  prohibition  of  export.  Cream  of  tartar,  supplied  in  normal 
times  chiefly  by  France  and  Germany,  was  in  demand  at  very  high  prices.  The  con- 
sumption of  aniline  dyes  is  not  considerable  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  is  a 
matter  of  serious  moment  to  woollen  mills.  Grease-proof  paper  for  wrapping  butter 
has  come  chiefly  from  Belgium,  and  considerable  anxiety  is  felt  by  butter  exporters  as 
to  whether  British  mills  will  take  up  the  manufacture  of  this  vegetable  parchment. 
There  are  many  other  articles  about  which  importers  were  in  doubt,  but  these  are 
mostly  commodities  which  can  be  dispensed  with  without  serious  discomfort  or  dis- 
location of  trade.  Potash  and  other  manures,  clover  seed,  and  certain  drugs  and 
chemicals  are  other  important  lines  for  which  sources  of  supply  other  than  Germany 
are  badly  needed. 
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( lonsiderable  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  banks  and  the  public  by  the  inability 
of  British  printers  of  bank  notes  to  give  early  delivery  of  supplies  ordered  in  August, 
-  soon  as  the  substitution  of  paper  for  gold  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  The 
1 1  'minion  has  had  to  make  the  best  of  the  supplies  issued  in  earlier  days.    On  several 
occasions  the  banks  have  been  forced  to  pay  out  gold. 


Among  exports  the  only  lines  which  were  affected  adversely  were  hemp,  kauri 
gum,  and  scheelite.  New  Zealand  is  now  the  most  important  exporter  of  the  last- 
named  commodity  and,  though  there  was  nothing  to  cause  a  diminution  in  demand, 
the  manufacture  of  tungsten  and  tungstic  acid  therefrom  has  been  practically  confined 
I  I  lermany,  so  that  many  of  the  small  mining  syndicates  had  to  close  down  pending 
getting  into  touch  with  buyers  in  some  other  country.  The  hemp  industry  has  been 
doing  considerably  better  of  late  after  a  period  of  inability  to  compete  with  other 
countries  producing  fibres  of  a  similar  class.  A  competition  was  held  in  New  Zealand 
in  July  last  for  a  valuable  Government  bonus  in  the  hope  of  discovering  machinery 
capable  of  reducing  the  cost  of  extraction  of  the  fibre.  Considerable  interest  was 
shown  and  several  English  patentees  shared  in  the  prize  money.  One  would  have  been 
glad,  however,  to  have  seen  more  evidence  of  interest  on  the  part  of  users  of  such 
fibres  and  of  manufacturers  of  fibre-dressing  plants  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
possibilities  of  New  Zealand  phormium  tenax  have  not  yet  been  adequately  tested; 
reduction  in  cost  of  production  and  improvement  of  the  grade  of  fibre  produced  are 
both  probable  results  of  experimental  research.  Either  or  both  would  lead  to  consider- 
able expansion  of  cultivation  on  the  extensive  swamp  lands. 

The  Imperial  Trade  Correspondent  in  Auckland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Denniston)  reports  as 
follows : — 

"  As  regards  local  conditions  generally  there  is  not  much  to  say  that  does  not  apply 
to  the  Dominion  as  a  whole.    Exports  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  from  this 

port  show  a  satisfactory  increase  on  the  figures  of  1913,  as  follows : — 


"  This  is,  of  course,  due  more  to  enhanced  prices  than  to  increased  production, 
but  this  large  addition  to  the  spending  power  of  the  people  must  tend  to  general  pros- 
perity. It  is  astonishing  how  little  business  is  disturbed  by  existing  conditions. 
Local  bodies  and  others  have  done  their  best  in  carrying  on  works  in  progress  and 
initiating  new  ones,  and  unemployment  is  not  in  excess  of  ordinary  times." 


As  reported  last  year,  since  January,  1914,  a  record  has  been  kept  of  the  actual 
country  of  manufacture  of  all  imported  goods,  and  the  statistics  are  being  entirely 
remodelled  on  the  lines  of  those  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  To  these  latter 
some  600  headings  have  been  added,  so  that  more  detailed  information  will  be  available 
in  future  which  is  likely  to  be  of  greater  interest  to  manufacturers.  The  acceptance 
of  the  country  of  invoicing  as  the  origin  of  goods  has  made  the  New  Zealand  statistics 
in  the  past  misleading,  especially  as  regards  imports  from  the  continent,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Australia.  It  was  expected  that  the  figures  published  this  year  would 
give  some  data  on  which  to  base  calculations  of  the  extent  of  the  inaccuracy  in  previous 
years.  The  war,  however,  has  introduced  other  abnormal  factors  which  render  this 
impossible.    Total  imports  were  considerably  reduced  by  the  cancellation  or  postpone- 


EXPORTS. 


Butter  and  cheese 

Meat  

Vv'ocl  


Increase. 

£160,643 
287,978 
102,753 


£551,374 


IMPORTS. 
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ment  of  orders  during  the  early  months  of  uncertainty  and  financial  stringency.  More- 
over large  quantities  of  goods  purchased  by  New  Zealand  from  Germany  and  other 
continental  sources,  being  on  the  way  in  German  bottoms,  either  reached  here  very 
late,  or  have  not  yet  arrived  owing  to  the  ships  being  detained  as  prizes  or  sheltering 
in  neutral  ports. 

The  only  figures  available  at  the  time  of  writing  are  those  contained  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  monthly  returns,  which  cover  only  about  one-half  of  the  actual  exports  to 
New  Zealand,  and,  owing  to  different  classification,  cannot  be  related  to  the  figures  of 
imports  here.  These  figures  are  of  interest  at  the  present  juncture  as  the  effect  of  the 
war  is  distinctly  traceable.  Up  to  July  31  exports  to  New  Zealand  in  all  the  chief  lines, 
namely,  spirits,  iron  and  steel,  copper,  hardware  and  cutlery,  cotton,  woollen  and  linen 
piece  goods,  apparel,  boots  and  shoes,  earthenware,  and  paper,  showed,  practically  with- 
out exception,  a  pronounced  fall  on  the  previous  year,  but  a  slight  advance  on  the 
figures  for  1912.  The  extent  to  which  orders  were  cancelled  or  held  up  during  the  last 
five  months  of  the  year  is  clearly  shown  by  the  totals  of  these  groups  for  twelve  months 
ending  December  31,  1914 : — 

1912   £4,782,788 

1913   4,942,514 

1914   4.280.237 


Many  of  the  German  goods  are  little  more  than  cheap  imitations  of  British  makes, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  lower 
our  standard.  If  skilled  labour  is  fully  occupied  in  a  particular  trade,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  serious  error  to  divert  it  from  making  high  grade  goods,  for  which 
there  is  a  good  demand  and  less  competition,  to  turning  out  low  grade  articles  in  which 
the  competition  is  severe.  There  are,  however,  large  numbers  of  articles  of  utility 
supplied  entirely  from  Germany,  particularly  in  hardware,  which  are  good  in  them- 
selves, well  made,  well  finished,  and  cheap,  and  which,  apparently,  we  cannot,  or  will 
not,  make.  My  own  view  is  that  manufacturers  are  blamed  unjustly  in  many  cases 
for  not  cheapening  their  goods  by  making  a  lower  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  extraordinarily  obstinate  when  they  persist  in  disregarding  the  use  to  which  goods 
are  put,  and  making  them  unnecessarily  heavy,  cumbersome,  and  awkward  to  use. 
The  accusation  against  the  manufacturers  is  that  they  invariably  reply  that  what  is  good 
enough  for  the  home  market  is  good  enough  for  New  Zealand.  If,  however,  the  New 
Zealander  lives  and  works  under  different  conditions  and  in  a  different  way,  the  manu- 
facturer is  merely  showing  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  variety 
of  taste  and  habit  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  When  the  manufacturer  further 
refuses  to  parcel  his  goods  and  pack  them  as  his  customers  require,  he  is  simply  putting 
himself  out  of  the  market  and  deserves  no  assistance. 

It  is  uite  true  that  importers  like  getting  into  touch  mith  manufacturers,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  will  readily  deal  with  a  merchant  if  he  can  give 
them  what  they  want  at  the  best  price.  They  do  so  the  more  readily  if  they  can 
get  everything  in  hardware  from  one  man.  While  a  German  firm  has  been  building 
up  an  enormous  connection  in  exclusively  German  goods,  no  similar  keen  buyer  has 
yet  appeared  who  confines  himself  exclusively  to  British  goods.  All  British  merchants, 
and  most  manufacturers  in  hardware  and  tools,  are  just  as  ready  to  sell  foreign  goods 
as  British,  and  do  so  even  when  many  of  the  lines  could,  without  much  trouble,  be 
procured  in  at  least  as  good  value  in  England.  I  say  without  hesitation  that  there  is 
a  magnificent  opening  for  a  merchant  or  factor  to  build  up  a  big  colonial  business  in 
hardware  if  he  will  specialize  in  a  complete  range  of  British  goods,  and  guarantee  that 
he  has  no  foreign  goods  included  in  his  catalogue. 


THE  MOTOR  CAR  TRADE. 

There  is  a  matter  for  consideration,  particularly  in  connection  with  motor  cars, 
which  I  should  like  to  mention  here.    Complaints  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
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of  the  UnwiUingness  of  British  makers  to  adapt  their  cars  to  colonial  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  weight  and  high  clearance.  I  have  had  to  point  out 
frequently  that,  in  respect  of  making  what  customers  ask  for,  it  is  the  British  and 
not  the  American  maker  who  has  been  willing  to  devise  an  infinity  of  models,  and  to 
modify  each  car  to  suit  a  particular  buyer.  British  manufacturers  have  increased  the 
cost  of  production  thereby  to  such  an  extent  that  the  alternative  policy  of  making 
fewer  types  and  reducing  the  cost  is  finding  more  and  more  exponents.  A  serious 
drawback  to  British  cars  in  a  distant  market  such  as  New  Zealand  is  the  multiplicity 
of  spare  parts  involved  in  the  large  number  of  types.  When  it  is  considered  that  as 
many  2*0  1 1. P.  Ford  cars  are  sold  annually  as  cars  of  all  kinds  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  that  the  free-selling  American  cars,  such  as  the  Overland  .and  Studebaker, 
have  interchangeable  parts,  it  will  be  realized  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  British 
makers  to  sell  any  spare  parts  here.  If  a  British  car  breaks  down  a  new  part  has  to 
be  made,  thus  involving  unnecessary  delay  and  expense.  The  ideal  is,  of  course,  that 
as  many  parts  as  possible  should  be  manufactured  to  one  standaid  by  all  British 
makers,  but  no  doubt  this  is  asking  too  much  of  our  conservative  and  individualistic 
manufacturers.  The  aspect  of  the  cheap  American  and  Canadian  car  on  which  I 
wish  to  lay  stress  is  slightly  different.  Attention  was  drawn  above  to  the  need  for 
studying  the  use  to  which  goods  were  to  be  put,  and  the  method  of 
using  and  habits  of  the  users.  British  manufacturers  maintain,  no  doubt  with  a 
good  deal  of  truth,  that  many  people  are  drawn  to  become  owners  of 
cars  by  the  cheap  Ford,  and  that  once  they  have  acquired  the  taste  and  habit,  they 
want  a  better  car  and  so  buy  a  British  make.  The  American  and  Cana- 
dian presupposes  a  desire  not  only  for  a  cheap  article  serving  its  purpose  for  a  reason- 
able time,  but  also  to  have  the  latest  up-to-date  machine.  He  therefore  supplies 
an  article,  be  it  motor  car  or  agricultural  or  other  machine,  which,  owing  to  its  com- 
parative cheapness,  can  be  scrapped  without  compunction  as  soon  as  a  new  improved 
model  appears.  In  the  case  of  motor  cars  then,  the  British  manufacturer  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  agreement  with  the  American,  in  that  he  admits  that  buyers  wish  to 
change  what  they  have  for  something  better  or  more  up-to-date,  though  he  is  apt  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  buyers  are  usually  fickle  and  are  perpetually  wanting  to  try  a 
new  type  of  car.  Still  more  does  he  overlook  the  fact  that  buyers  frequently  change, 
not  on  to  English  models,  but  from  one  American  model  to  another,  and  this  for  a  quite 
different  reason.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that,  if  fairly  tested,  a  British  car  will 
outlive  a  cheaper  American  car,  give  better  service  while  it  lasts,  and  easily  repay  the 
higher  original  outlay.  Where  the  British  manufacturer  makes  his  mistake  is  through 
not  looking  into  the  question  of  how  cars  are  tested  and  treated  in  distant  markets. 
No  doubt  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  beautifully  finished  high  grade  car  is  well 
housed,  driven  by  a  competent  chauffeur,  regularly  overhauled  and  cleaned,  and,  when 
troubles  develop,  repaired  by  skilled  and  thoroughly  trained  mechanics.  He  does  not 
learn  the  truth  because  he  does  not  come  out  to  see,  and  he  does  not  ask.  In  reality 
the  chauffeur  is  rare;  in  many  cases  he  is  not  competent,  and  cares  nothing  for  his 
car.  Most  cars  are  driven  by  their  owners,  who  may  or  not  have  a  knowledge  of  motor 
mechanics.  It  is  cleaned  only  as  often  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  either  because  it  is  too 
much  trouble  for  the  owner  to  do  it  himself,  or  because  it  is  expensive  to  get  it  done 
at  the  garage.  Bad  driving  will  in  a  short  time  reduce  a  high  grade  car  to  the  level 
of  a  low  grade.  Faults  are  developed  necessitating  repair.  At  the  garage,  especially 
if  it  be  in  a  small  country  town  with  a  population  of  1,000  or  so,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
expect  to  find  mechanics  with  a  thorough  engineering  training,  or  a  well-equipped 
shop.  In  addition  the  mechanic  is  expected  to  deal  with  every  possible  kind  of  repair 
to  every  possible  type  of  car.  In  case  of  really  serious  breakdowns  or  accidents,  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  parts  or  material  have  to  be  sent  for  from  England.  The 
British  manufacturer  should  accordingly  realize  that  it  may  be  false  economy  for  people 
here  to  spend  money  on  a  high  grade  car.  The  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
provides  a  good  instance  of  this;  it  has  been  forced  by  the  enormous  cost  of  upkeep 
and  repairs  due  to  bad  driving  of  the  British-made    motor  cycles  and  side  cars 
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employed  hitherto  to  try  more  roughly-made  and  finished  light  cars  of  the  American 
type.  Another  good  instance  is  the  taxi-cab;  in  this  case  the  wage-earning  driver  has 
usually  little  idea  of  sparing  the  car,  and  a  high  grade  machine  would  be  wasted  on 
him.  The  small  owner  who  drives  his  own  car  wants  to  get  the  largest  possible  return 
in  the  quickest  time  on  the  smallest  possible  outlay.  In  either  case  the  same  fare  is 
earned  by  a  £200  car  as  by  a  £500  car  so  long  as  they  can  keep  on  the  road.  All  things 
considered,  the  proportion  of  high  grade  cars  used  as  taxi-cabs  in  the  chief  towns  is 
surprisingly  large. 

OTHER  POINTS  TO  BE  NOTED. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  trade  done  hitherto  in  New  Zealand  by  Germany  and 
Austria  will  not  drop  into  the  British  lap  and  stay  there  without  deliberate  effort. 
It  may  be  that  the  present  time  will  induce  the  public  to  make  trial  of,  and  the  retailer 
to  stock,  better  quality  British  goods,  instead  of  continental  makes  which  cannot  be 
procured.  Buying  agents  in  London  and  Birmingham  may  be  forced  to  widen  the 
area  of  their  acquaintance  with  British  manufacturers.  There  are,  however,  very  many 
things  which  the  manufacturer  must  do  if  he  is  going  to  take  and  keep  trade.  Jb'irst 
and  foremost  he  must  realize  that  if  he  does  not  unbend  and  hustle  the  whole  trade  will 
go  to  America,  or  any  other  country  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  buyers. 

The  main  difficulty  in  selling  British  goods  of  any  and  every  kind  is  that  they  are 
almost  invariably  more  expensive  than  any  others.  In  most  cases  they  are  better 
quality  and  in  many  cases  they  are  better  by  much  more  than  the  difference  in  price; 
in  other  words  they  are  better  value.  Starting  from  the  standpoint  of  unwillingness 
to  reduce  quality,  which  is  in  the  main  a  sound  attitude,  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  only 
two  alternative  courses.  Either  the  cost  must  be  reduced  while  retaining  the  quality, 
or  the  public  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  advantageous  to  buy  the  more  expensive 
goods. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  MANUFACTURER. 

The  following  are  some  points  which  may  be  suggestive  to  the  manufacturer.  He 
can : — 

1.  Give  the  retailer  special  inducements  to  push  his  goods  by  allowing  a 
good  discount  off  advertised  retail  prices. 

2.  Make  the  goods  popular  with  the  shop  assistant  by  studying  his  con- 
venience in  parcelling  and  labelling. 

3.  Save  the  retailer  most  of  the  work  of  "talking"  the  goods  up  by  supplying 
him  liberally  with  leaflets  giving  the  selling  points  and  merits,  so  that  he  can 
put  these  before  customers  in  the  shop,  or  as  an  enclosure  with  letters  and 
parcels. 

4.  Stimulate  the  demand  by  spending  money  on  advertising. 

5.  Put  goods,  at  his  own  expense,  on  show  in  shops  and  wholesale  show- 
rooms, of  a  better  quality  than  there  is  any  obvious  demand  for. 

6.  See  that  his  agents  thoroughly  understand  the  selling  points  of  his  goods 
and  are  keen  to  push  them  in  spite  of  price. 

As  all  these  points  entail  extra  payments  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  many 
will  reply,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  that  they  are  outside  the  sphere  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  not  his  business,  and  that,  if  they  arc  necessary,  the  merchant  or  agent 
can  do  them  just  as  well  as  he  can;  that,  being  directly  in  touch  with  foreign  markets, 
the  latter  is  a  better  judge  as  to  the  amount  to  be  spent  on  these  extras,  and  has  DO 
call  to  complain  if  he  buys  his  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  manufacturing  cost.  This 
is  quite  valid  reasoning,  and  the  conclusion  is  quite  correct  in  theory,  but  unfortunately 
it  does  not  hold  in  practice.  Possibly  the  merchant  system  under  which  British  cotton 
goods  are  marketed  all  over  the  world  is  as  perfect  and  economical  as  any  in  existence, 
but  no  merchant  dreams  of  tying  himself  to  particular  manufacturers  if  he  can  help 
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it.  Be  may  do  all  that  is  possible  to  establish  and  push  a  particular  cotton  fabric, 
but  the  ticket  is  his  own  property,  and  the  fabric  he  buys  from  the  cheapest  source 
on  any  particular  day.  From  the  point  of  view  of  British  trade  as  a  whole  this  is  quite 
satisfactory  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  goods  in  which  foreign  manufacturers  do  not 
compete.  The  manufacturer  must  realize  once  and  for  all  that  merchants  and  retailers 
do  not  care  what  goods  or  whose  goods  they  sell,  and  that  they  will  handle  every  time 
those  they  can  dispose  of  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  In  the  dominions,  where 
labour  of  any  kind  is  scarce  and  expensive,  and  as  a  consequence,  inclined  to  become 
more  and  more  independent  and  less  ready  to  identify  itself  in  interest  with  the  work 
in  hand,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  to  put  forward  goods 
which  sell  themselves.  For  years  past  manufacturers  have  been  advised  to  attend  to 
the  packing,  get-up,  and  advertising  of  their  goods,  but  they  are  usually  satisfied  to 
blame  every  one  except  themselves.  The  final  word,  nevertheless,  rests  with  the  con- 
sumer and  the  retailer,  and,  in  spite  of  the  British  manufacturer,  they  will  continue 
to  buy  what  they  require.  Criticisms  alike  in  trade  journals  and  in  official  reports 
will  continue  to  be,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  virtually  wasted  ink,  so  long  as 
manufacturers  are  satisfied  with  their  present  omniscience. 

RETAIL  PRICE  TO  BE  FIXED. 

For  the  consideration  of  those  firms  who  are  willing  to  sift  advice  from  outside 
sources,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  a  few  notes  in  amplification  of  the  suggestions 
enumerated  above. 

1.  It  seems  simple  for  the  manufacturer  to  make  his  own  selling  price,  and  for 
each  person  subsequently  handling  the  goods  to  add  his  own  minimum  remuneration. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  in  many  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  price  lists  and  advertising, 
for  the  manufacturer  to  fix  the  retail  price.  This  entails  the  limitation  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  respective  remuneration  of  agents,  merchants,  and  retailers.  The 
manufacturer  naturally  wishes  to  keep  the  retail  price  down,  but  he  is  apt  to  forget 
that  if  he  does  not  give  each  of  these  three  intermediates  what  they  consider  adequate 
remuneration,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  his  goods  being  pushed.  What  these 
remunerations  should  be  depends  upon  varying  circumstances,  and  a  manufacturer  can 
only  learn  by  experience.  He  will  learn  best  by  coming  to  New  Zealand  to  study  local 
conditions  and  the  cost  of  distribution,  of  travelling,  and  of  living.  It  is  something 
gained  if  he  will  realize  that  the  latter  are  of  necessity  very  much  higher  than  in 
England.  The  population  is  small  and  scattered,  travelling  is  slow,  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  distributing  centres  makes  individual  turnovers  very  small;  in  addition  the 
habits  of  the  country  are  leisurely.  Consequently  large  margins  must  be  allowed  for 
commission  or  discount. 

PACKING. 

2.  To  a  manufacturer  who  is  giving  the  utmost  possible  value  it  may  seem  a 
waste  of  money  .to  add  a  considerable  percentage  for  what  seems  to  him  mere  fancy 
packing.  For  his  own  sake  he  will  pack  so  as  to  protect  from  breakage,  or  horn  rust 
or  other  deterioration,  but  anything  else  seems  extravagance.  But  here  again  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  unless  he  will  do  as  he  is  asked  his  buyer  will  go  elsewhere. 
Furthermore,  as  was  shown  above,  the  object  of  neat  parcelling  and  labelling  is  not 
mere  extravagance,  but  to  save  labour  and  time  in  retailing. 

ADVERTISING. 

3.  If  a  manufacturer  wants  his  goods  advertised  he  must  do  it  himself  and  include 
the  cost  in  his  price.  This  becomes  obvious  if  he  will  get  away  from  the  pleasant 
self-satisfied  British  belief  that  every  one  in  the  world  knows  and  wants  his  goods.  In 
actual  fact  no  one  knows  or  wants  his  goods  unless  he  will  take  the  trouble  and  go  to 
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expense  to  make  them  known  and  wanted.  Manufacturers  in  other  countries  have 
realized  that  they  and  they  alone  must  push  and  advertise  their  goods  if  they  wish  to 
sell  them. 

A  method  of  assisting  sales  which  in  many  small  lines  is  of  great  value  is  by 
supplying  well  drawn-up  leaflets  to  the  retailer.  The  assistance  of  a  good  local  adver- 
tising expert  should  be  called  in  for  drawing  leaflets  up,  but  the  essence  of  them  should 
be  the  selling  points.  Goods  are  sold  in  this  market  almost  entirely  on  price;  by 
"  value  "  is  meant  "  cheapness."  To  put  the  facts  about  the  real  value  of  goods  on 
paper  in  leaflet  form  enables  the  retailer  with  the  minimum  amount  of  trouble  ti  pass 
these  on  to  the  customer,  either  when  he  is  trying  to  sell  those  goods  across  the  counter 
or  when  he  is  despatching  others. 

4.  As  to  advertising  in  general,  there  is  a  widespread  conviction  that  British 
manufacturers  do  not  believe  in  it.  For  myself,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  case,  though 
undoubtedly  there  are  many  well-founded  complaints  that  manufacturers  will  not 
advertise.  A  more  reasonable  explanation  is  that  British  manufacturers  do  not  yet 
understand  that  if  they  do  not  undertake  it  and  pay  for  it  no  one  else  will.  Theo- 
retically, it  makes  no  difference  to  the  retail  cost  whether  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant  or  the  retailer  contracts  for  advertising,  but  the  fact  remains  that  neither 
of  the  two  last-named  will  do  it  as  they  can  find  plenty  of  other  manufacturers  who 
will.  They  do  not  want  the  trouble,  and  they  do  not  care  in  the  least  whether  they 
make  their  living  off  A's  goods  or  B's.  As,  however,  it  does  matter  very  much  to  A, 
it  is  advisable  that  he  should  face  the  facts  promptly,  get  in  touch  with  a  reliable 
advertising  expert,  and,  in  consultation  with  his  local  agent,  decide  how  much  adver- 
tising to  include  in  his  price.  He  will  be  still  better  advised  if  he  abandons  his  old 
idea  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  recover  the  whole  cost  of  advertising  goods,  hitherto 
entirely  unknown  in  the  market,  right  from  the  beginning.  Advertising  outlay  should 
be  based  on  the  sales  wThich  the  advertising  is  calculated  to  produce,  not  on  the  initial 
turnover  before  the  advertising  has  had  time  to  take  effect. 

SELLING  AGENTS. 

The  question  is,  then,  to  what  extent  the  manufacturer  can  canvass  the  consumer 
with  his  better  quality  goods.  Whatever  he  does  it  will  cost  money,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  goods  always  does  cost  money.  At  present,  if  the  importers  turn  down 
high  grade  goods  they  are  not  put  on  the  market  at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  neces- 
sary that  consignments  should  be  sent.  This  should  be  done  with  discretion  and  in 
consultation  with  an  agent,  but  the  agent  should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  cost. 
Further,  it  is  essential  that  the  goods  should  be  accessible  to  the  public.  The  agent 
must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  find  a  retailer  willing  to  display  the  goods;  and  this 
must,  of  course,  not  be  done  by  merely  mixing  them  up  in  a  crowded  shop  window, 
but  by  setting  them  out  properly.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  arrange  this,  then  the  agent 
must  place  his  own  show-room  in  reach  of  the  public  eye,  not  retailing  goods  himself, 
but  encouraging  the  public  to  come  and  see  them  and  so  demand  them  f  0111  the 
retailer.  In  one  way  or  another  the  consumer  must  be  shown  the  high  grade  goods  in 
order  that  those  who  do  appreciate  their  value  may  have  a  chance  of  buying  them, 
and  that  the  rest  may  at  least  be  forced  to  realize  that  they  are  not  buying  the 
cream  of  the  world's  manufactures.  This  market  is  a  long  way  from  the  great,  manu- 
facturing centres,  and  the  majority  of  the  consumers  have  no  chance  of  learning  what 
is  being  made  and  used  in  the  older  countries.  Consequently,  people  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  that  because  certain  British  goods  are  not  offered  there  is  no 
manufacture  of  them  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

0.  A  final  point  is  that  agents  want  a  turnover,  the  commissions  on  whi  *h  will 
give  them  a  living,  and  they  are  apt  to  he  discouraged  and  take  no  new  lines  it'  they 
are  not  well  supported.  Some  agents,  it  is  true,  expect  to  have  everything  dene  for 
them  and  to  receive  a  comfortable  living  from  commissions  on  sales  <>l'  goods  whii  h 
happen  without  any  effort.     But  there  are  very  many  more  who  are  quite  ready  to 
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work  if  they  see  a  chance  of  increasing  sales.  It  often  happens  that  they  are  unsuc- 
cessful  in  selling  really  good  lines  merely  because  the  manufacturer  has  not  troubled 
to  mak  e  sure  that  the  agent  knows  the  selling  points.  Here  again  comes  in  that  fatal 
attitude  shared  by  so  many  British  manufacturers  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  their 
goods  are  known,  are  wanted,  and  that  every  one  here  has  the  technical  knowledge  of 
those  who  designed  and  made  them.  The  best  corrective  is  for  the  manufacturer  to 
come  (Hit  and  go  round  with  his  agent  in  order  to  learn  the  difficulties  of  selling,  and 
what  technical  information  will  be  of  use  to  the  agent.  If  his  goods  are  saleable  he 
will  be  able  to  convince  the  agent  that  they  are  worth  pushing.  If  the  manufacturer 
cannot  manage  to  come  out  he  can  at  least  make  sure  that  the  agent  is  thoroughly 
primed  with  nil  the  points  of  merit  and  superiority  over  competing  makes  which  he 
needs  for  his  selling  campaign. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

MARKET  FOR  BRUSHES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

British  brushmakers  are  said  to  be  making  fortunes  in  these  days,  and  certainly 
they  are  working  at  extraordinarily  high  pressure.  The  requirements  in  the  way  of 
brushes  by  the  British  and  allied  governments  since  the  war  have  been  enormous,  and 
after  orders  had  been  placed  in  this  country  sufficient  to  keep  the  home  brushmaking 
trade  fully  employed  the  allied  governments  have  had  to  go  to  America  and  other  coun- 
tries  for  many  additional  millions  of  brushes  required  for  the  fighting  forces.  Before 
the  war  the  brushmaking  trade  centered  in  Germany,  the  chief  bristle  market  of  the 
world  being  at  Leipzic,  and  it  might  naturally  have  been  supposed  that  the  present 
unparalled  activity  in  this  country  meant  the  successful  capture  of  the  German  brush 
trade.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Most  manufacturers  are  months  behind  with 
their  ordinary  business  in  consequence  of  the  large  demands  made  upon  them  by  the 
Government,  and  this  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  being  able  to  capture 
the  German  trade.  But  cheap  brushes,  in  his  opinion,  will  never  be  made  at  com- 
petitive prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  is  of  course  the  high 
cost  of  labour,  but  other  almost  equally  important  considerations  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  are  the  facilities  which  Germany  possesses  in  the  way  of  ample  supplies 
of  cheap  timber  and  the  existence  of  large  machinery  makers  who  make  nothing  else 
but  brush  machinery.  When  the  war  broke  out  there  was  not  a  single  maker  of  brush 
machinery  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  scarcity  of  mechanics  since  has  not  permitted 
machinery  manufacturers  to  supply  the  necessary  plant.  Enormous  quantities  of 
Japanese  brushes,  even  cheaper  priced  than  those  of  German  make,  have,  it  appears, 
been  coming  into  the  British  market  since  the  war,  and  in  the  view  of  my  informant 
it  looks  as  if  Japanese  manufacturers  were  going  to  secure  the  lost  German  trade. — 
(Glasgow  Herald.)  . 

MARKET  FOR   CONFECTIONERY  IN  JAPAN. 

In  1914  Japan  imported  271,047  pounds  of  confectionery,  cakes,  jam  and  fruit 
jelly  having  an  aggregate  value  of  $47,187.  Of  these  imports  Great  Britain  supplied 
198,838  pounds  (value  $31,697)  and  the  United  States  40,132  pounds  (value  $8,787). 
According  to  an  American  Commerce  Report,  Great  Britain's  dominance  of  the  market 
is  due  to  large  importations  of  cakes  and  jams  from  that  country.  In  candies  alone 
the  United  States  makes  a  more  favourable  showing.  American  candies,  when  fresh, 
are  considered  superior  to  those  of  other  countries,  but  the  more  careful  methods  of 
packing  employed  by  manufacturers  in  other  countries  prevent  rapid  deterioration 
and  their  products  are  in  greater  favour  with  dealers.    The  warm  and  humid  summer 
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climate  of  Japan  calls  for  special  care  in  packing  candies — chocolates  especially. 
European  shippers  wrap  each  bonbon  in  tin  foil  and  pack  the  confections  in  small  tin 
boxes  or  cans,  with  a  layer  of  paper  shavings  at  top  and  bottom.  By  using  containers 
of  small  size  the  candies  are  saved  from  being  crushed.  In  contrast  to  this  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  uses  the  same  container  employed  for  the  home  market,  and  the 
practice  of  packing  several  layers  of  bonbons  one  upon  the  other  detracts  considerably 
from  the  appearance  of  the  candies  if  the  weather  has  been  warm  enough  to  soften 
them  to  any  extent.  The  same  is  true  if  the  shipment  has  been  placed  in  a  warm  part 
of  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  when  deterioration  starts  before  the  goods  reach  Japan. 
Under  the  best  conditions  the  candies  in  the  lower  layers  are  often  stuck  together,  and 
in  many  cases  the  chocolate  coating  is  broken  and  the  fondant  spoiled  by  hardening. 
To  do  away  with  these  drawbacks  candies  should  be  packed  in  boxes  of  one  layer  only, 
and  if  not  in  tin  boxes  at  least  in  packages  carefully  protected  by  waxed  coverings 
from  the  effects  of  the  humid  atmosphere.  The  demand  for  the  finer  grades  of  candies 
in  Yokohama  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  foreign  population,  which  numbers, 
exclusive  of  Chinese,  about  6,000.  This  community  has,  however,  a  somewhat  larger  pur- 
chasing power  than  a  community  of  the  same  size  would  have  in  America.  The 
Japanese,  though  as  a  race  fond  of  sweets,  are  not  especially  fond  of  rich  sweets. 
Their  confectionery  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  sugar  than  is  the  case  in  America. 
There  is  a  duty  of  32  yen  per  100  kin  ($12.05  per  100  pounds),  including  receptacles, 
on  confectionery  and  cakes,  and  on  jams,  fruits,  jellies,  etc.,  a  duty  of  17.50  yen  per 
100  kin  ($6.59  per  100  pounds).  In  competing  with  the  domestic  product  it  would  be 
necessary  to  select  candies  which  could  be  retailed  in  spite  of  the  duty  at  $0.15  to  $0.40 
a  pound,  and  which  would  keep  well  in  inexpensive  containers. — (The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Journal.) 

TANNING  MATERIALS  IX  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  states  that  the  Philippines  are  rich  in 
tanning  materials,  which,  properly  employed,  would  make  locally  produced  leather  not 
only  of  the  highest  class,  but  also  cheaper  than  that  produced  elsewhere.  The  man- 
groves, which  abound  in  different  parts  of  the  islands,  and  the  camanchile  tree  (Pithe- 
colobium  dulce),  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  Philippines,  furnish  a  large 
percentage  of  tannin.  The  fresh  bark  of  these  contains  often  15  to  25  per  cent  tannin, 
but  as  a  rule  no  more  than  10  per  cent  is  utilized.  The  cost  of  100  kilogrammes 
(220-46  pound)  of  camanchile  bark  is  24s.;  about  10s.  to  12s.  of  bark  is  needed  to  tan 
a  hide  that  in  finished  form  should  be  worth  £3,  but  because  of  its  poor  quality  the 
leather  turned  out  is  worth  only  about  £2.  Investigation  of  the  present  system  reveals 
great  wastage.  In  one  tannery  1,500,000  pound  of  bark  was  used,  but  it  was  found  that 
only  40  per  cent  of  the  tannin  was  utilized.  Again,  a  poor  quality  of  lime  is  used  for 
depilation,  and  care  is  not  exercised  in  the  washing  process.  The  tanned  product  is 
dried  too  rapidly;  the  thick  skins  are  divided  until  they  are  fragile  and  more  or  less 
valueless.  According  to  a  report  by  the  correspondent  at  Manila  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Government  is  endeavouring  to  reform  the  tanning 
methods,  and  also  to  create  marketing  facilities  for  handling  all  the  available  hides  of 
the  islands.  A  propaganda  has  been  started  by  the  Bureau  of  Science  to  induce  small 
dealers  in  remote  communities  to  purchase  hides  from  producers  with  the  assurance  that 
they  will  find  a  ready  market  at  PhiMppine  tanneries.  By  teaching  the  tanneries  the 
latest  methods  it  is  h  rod  to  stimulate  a  keener  interest  in  the  industry  and  encourage 
them  to  expand.  An  insignificant  amount  of  hides  has  been  exported  during  the  last 
few  years.  In  1014,  23,4<S0  pound  of  carabao  hides  were  exported  to  the  British  East 
Indies  and  Hong  Kong,  and  101,435  pound,  valued  at  €1,^.*if>,  of  hide-  of  all  other 
classes,  principally  to  China  and  Hong  Kong,  although  small  amountf3  yrete  shipped 
to  British  Enst  Indies,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  This  represents 
the  high  water  mark  of  hide  exportation  in  the  last  few  years. — (The  Indian  Tra  < 
Journal.) 
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THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  1915,  not 
including  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  specie  and  bank  notes,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  minister  of  finance,  was  828,699,000  contos  paper  (conto  paper=about  $250 
Unites  States  currency).  The  imports  amounted  to  315,923,000  contos  paper,  as  com- 
pared  with  401,950,000  contos  paper  for  the  same  period  in  1914.  The  exports 
amounted  to  512,776,000  contos  paper,  as  compared  with  461,885,000  contos  for  the  same 
period  in  1914.  The  exportation  of  sugar  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1915  broke 
all  records,  53,512  tons  being  exported,  as  compared  with  7,825  tons  for  the  same  period 
in  L914.  Exports  in  coffee,  yerba  mate,  and  hides,  also  showed  good  increase.  Coffee 
has  been  the  most  important  export  and  has  constituted  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  in  each  year  since  1912.  Cotton  decreased  from  28,732  tons  for  the  seven- 
month  period  in  1914  to  4,230  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1915.  The  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  continue  to  handle  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
trade. — (bulletin  of  the  Jf an- American  Union.) 

FLUCTUATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  trade  within  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  is  more  and  more  influencing  importations  into  this  country.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  importations  in  some  cases,  though  in  other  cases  a 
noticeable  decrease  has  occurred. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  the  Union 
amounted  in  value  to  $87,738,318,  as  against  $110,612,368  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
last  year.  This  shows  a  decrease  for  this  year  of  $22,874,050.  The  decrease  has  not 
been  continuous,  however,  as  it  was  registered  almost  entirely  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year.  For  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  a  steady  expansion  in  the  volume 
of  merchandise  introduced  from  oversea,  and  during  the  month  of  August  the  value 
exceeded  that  of  imports  recorded  during  August  of  last  year  by  $337,257. 

Although  the  imports  have  steadily  increased  during  the  last  few  months,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  there  will  be  fluctuations  in  the  months  to  come.  South  African  mer- 
chants as  a  whole  are  not  disposed  to  introduce  large  stocks  until  the  outlook  becomes 
clearer,  and  there  is  a  general  inclination  to  continue  business  on  the  smallest  holdings 
which  will  suffice  to  meet  demands. 

The  principal  imports  that  have  shown  increases  were:  Wheat,  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals, bags  (coal,  grain,  etc.),  spirits  (potable),  confectionery,  and  preserved  fish. 

The  chief  decreases  were  in  cotton  manufactures,  machinery,  apparel  and  slops, 
leather  goods,  hardware  and  cutlery,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  woollen  manufac- 
tures, iron  and  steel  manufactures,  flour,  wood  and  timber,  motor  cars  and  parts,  fur- 
niture, electric  wire  and  fittings,  agricultural  implements,  manures  and  fertilizer?, 
railway  material,  tobacco,  musical  instruments,  and  jewellery. 

The  fall  in  the  imports  of  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  wood  and  timber, 
manures  and  fertilizers,  and  electric  appliances  is  especially  noticeable,  as  it  indicates 
the  temporary  suspension  of  developmental  work  in  the  Union.  The  heavy  reduction 
in  the  introduction  of  motor  cars,  motor  bicycles,  etc.,  is  doubtless  an  indication  of 
the  community's  desire  to  forego  luxuries  for  the  present. 

Imports  at  Cape  Town,  East  London,  and  Durban  showed  gains  in  August,  while 
receipts  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  those  through  the  port  of  Lourenco  Marques  in  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  fell  below  the  figures  for  August,  1914.  The  respective  values  were : 
Cape  Town,  $2,468,669  (against  $2,232,765  in  August,  1914) ;  Port  Elizabeth,  $2,326,571 
(against  $2,729,566)  ;  East  London,  $1,489,903  (against  $1,120,891)  ;  Durban,  $4,244,- 
556  (against  $3,583,958)  ;  Lourenco  Marques,  $1,188,438  (against  $1,663,399) ;  other 
ports  and  stations,  $128,885  (against  $179,186).— United  States  Vice-Consul  at  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa. 
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THE  INCREASED  TAX  RATE  OX  REFINED  SUGAR  IX  JAPAN. 

The  following  information  on  the  increased  tax  rate  on  refined  sugar  in  Japan 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama : 

The  Department  of  Finance  has  revised  the  rate  of  tax  on  refined  sugar,  which 
will  come  into  force  on  and  after  December  1  next.  It  is  understood  that  according 
to  the  new  tax  regulations,  the  consumption  tax  on  the  refined  sugar  to  be  made  from 
crude  sugar  of  one  picul  has  been  increased  by  21-22  sen.  The  consumption  of  crude 
sugar  for  the  sugar  refining  companies  in  Japan  is  about  3,000,000  piculs,  and  suppos- 
ing that  half  the  quantity  of  this  be  destined  for  export  and  the  remaining  half  be 
consumed  as  actual  materials  for  refined  sugar  turned  out  in  this  country,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  the  refining  companies  will  have  to  pay  yen  300,000 — 400,000  more  as  con- 
sumption tax  hereafter.  But  the  extension  of  time  for  six  months  being  granted  on 
the  payment  of  the  sugar  consumption  tax,  the  assessment  after  October  1  this  year 
will  be  paid  after  April  next  year.  Therefore,  the  whole  increased  amount  of  taxes 
payable  to  as  result  of  the  enforcement  of  this  new  regulation  will  become  as  revenue 
for  the  1916  fiscal  year,  except  a  small  portion  which  will  come  wdthin  the  present 
fiscal  year,  and  consequently  the  blow  sufTerable  by  the  refining  companies  for  the  cur- 
rent business  term  will  not  be  so  considerable. 

TRADE   OF   CEYLON   IN  1914. 

The  annual  report  on  Ceylon  for  1914  states  that  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria  in  August,  1914,  and  the  subsequent  breach  of  relations  with  Tur- 
key served  to  emphasize  the  unquestioned  loyalty  of  the  permanent  population  of  the 
colony.  The  latter  event  in  particular  evoked  from  the  Mohammedan  community  strik- 
ing and  unanimous  manifestations  of  their  adherence  to  the  Throne.  Hardly  less  note- 
worthy was  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  panic,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
record  that,  in  spite  of  some  unavoidable  disturbance  to  the  continuity  of  certain 
industries,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  lack  of  distress  arising  from  unemployment. 
In  spite  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  prices  and  employment  the  year  under  review  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  one.  Paddy  crops  were  in  the  main  satisfactory,  and  the 
other  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  island — tea,  rubber,  cocoanuts,  cocoa  .and 
cinnamon — continued  to  flourish.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  island  was  reflected 
in  the  steady  demand  for  Crown  land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports,  exports  and  total  trade  of 
Ceylon  in  each  of  the  last  four  years : — 


Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

Year.  Rs.  Rs.  Rs. 

1911   156,1)86,106  180,526,959  337,513,065 

1912   175,322,979  198.954,902  374,277,881 

1913    186,073,086  232,986,954  419,060,040 

1914   172,317,549  218,363,846  390,681,395 


IMPORTS. 

Cement.— The  imports  of  cement  in  1914  were  355,147  cwt.,  as  against  439,426 
cwt.  in  1913.  The  United  Kingdom  sent  as  much  in  1914  as  in  the  previous  year,  but 
while  176,152  cwt.  were  imported  from  Germany  in  1913,  only  77,360  cwt.  arrived  from 
that  source  in  191  I. 

Coal—  Imports  decreased  from  744,529  tons  in  1913  to  598,957  tons  in  1911. 

Cotton  Goods. — The  total  value  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  and  raw  cotton 
decreased  from  £934,230  in  1913  to  £870,808  in  1912,  due  principally  to  smaller  imports 
of  dyed  piece  goods  from  British  India.  The  value  <>f  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  shows  a  decrea  e  of  £7,825. 
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Motor  Cars. — The  number  of  motor  cars  imported  during  the  last  four  years  is: 
1911,  213;  1912,  239;  1913,  407;  1914,  459. 

Petrol. — The  increasing  popularity  of  motoring  is  strikingly  reflected  in  the 
imports  of  petrol.  The  figures  since  1911  are:  1911,  206,208  gallons;  1912,  21C714 
gallons;  1913,  383,442  gallons;  1914,  701,082  gallons. 

Lamps. — The  total  number  of  lamps  imported  in  1914  was  322,040,  valued  at 
E15,519.  Austria  and  Germany  together  supplied  about  half  the  number,  representing 
one-third  of  the  total  value.  The  average  value  entered  at  the  Customs  was  highest 
for  English  lamps  and  lowest  for  lamps  made  in  Japan,  the  latter  consisting  largely 
of  small  glass  kitchen  lamps  costing  6  cents  each. 

Metals  and  Metalware. — The  total  value  of  imports  was  rupees  7,837,819,  a  decrease 
of  rupees  3,207,367  below  1913.  The  most  noticeable  decreases  were  in  hardware  (101 
lakhs),  galvanized  iron  (64  lakhs),  cast  steel  (5|  lakhs),  and  steelware  (4|  lakhs). 
On  the  other  hand,  tea  and  pig  lead  alone  showed  a  fair  increase,  due  to  activity  in 
the  tea  trade. 

Manure. — There  was  a  decrease  in  manure  imports  from  80,600  tons  in  1913  to 
61,800  tons  in  1914.  The  decrease  under  fish  manure  alone  was  16,270  tons.  The  total 
imports  in  1914  are  the  lowest  since  1910.  Supplies  from  Germany  during  the  second 
half-year  of  1914  fell  short  of  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913  by 
4,060  tons. 

EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  in  lakhs  of  rupees  of  the  chief  exports  from 
Ceylon  in  1913  and  1914  in  order  of  importance: — 


1913.  1914. 

Tea                                                                                            ..  877  897 

Rubber   612  572 

Copra   209  232 

Cocoanut  oil   167  134 

Desiccated  cocoanuts   78  78 

Plumbago   90  42 

Areca  nuts   30  18 

Cinnamon   24  16 

Citronella  oil   16  13 

Coir  yarn   15  13 

Coir  fibre   15  13 


The  percentage  of  total  exports  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914  was  53-9 
per  cent,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  14-1  per  cent,  Germany  5-5  per  cent,  and 
Russia  3-1  per  cent.  Compared  with  previous  years  a  general  increase  is  seen  in  the 
percentages  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Possessions. — {The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Journal.) 

MARKET  FOR  HARDWARE  IN  WESTERN  FRANCE. 

The  hardware  trade  of  La  Rochelle  district  is  almost  wholly  retail,  the  local  indus- 
tries (the  manufacture  of  brandy,  glove  leather,  and  casein)  requiring  very  little  of 
such  articles.  The  trade  in  foreign  hardware  is  indirect,  the  supplies  coming  chiefly 
from  Paris  and  Bordeaux.  The  concerns  handling  such  ware,  while  locally  important, 
are  not  large  enough  to  be  interested  in  direct  purchases  from  abroad  in  normal  times. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  inability  to  obtain  stocks  from  the  usual  sources  has 
obliged  dealers  to  purchase  outside  of  the  usual  channels,  and  they  would  be  pleased  to 
get  in  touch  with  American  concerns  which  could  make  prompt  delivery. 

At  present  enamelled  ware  of  all  kinds  is  greatly  needed.  Tools  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  as  the  local  demand  is  small  there  is  little  to  be  done  in  this  line.  Nails 
and  screws  are  still  to  be  had  with  difficulty,  and  as  the  sale  is  small  there  is  little 
chance  of  direct  importation  from  abroad.  Purchases  would  be  made  if  necessary  from 
importing  houses  in  Paris  or  Bordeaux.  Lanterns,  which  were  imported  from  England 
prior  to  the  war,  are  in  demand,  as  the  English  supply  is  insufficient.  Lamp  chimneys 
are  also  in  great  demand. 
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The  cutlery  used  locally  is  manufactured  at  Thiers,  Chatellerault,  and  Bordeaux, 
and  as  the  supply  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  region  there  is  little  hope  that  out- 
side competition  would  be  successful.  For  carriage  and  wagon  hardware  the  call  is 
negligible;  but  for  such  cast-iron  products  as  kitchen  utensils  and  cooking  stoves  there 
is  an  emphatic  demand.  A  leading  hardware  dealer  states  that  a  serious  American 
exporter  of  enamelled  ware,  hardware,  and  lamp  chimneys  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  placing  his  goods,  as  almost  any  terms  of  sale  would  be  acceptable.  Prices  have 
increased  in  most  lines  from  25  per  cent  up. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  November  19,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Total?. 

Fort  William— 

Bushels. 

3,122,178 
848,279 
1,217,127 
994,328 
1,194,740 
2,920,810 
1,584,773 
639,087 
846,290 

3,015,119 
239,020 
1,310,422 

Bushels. 

557,375 
218,747 
336,384 
113,995 
162,315 
683,178 
250,750 
151,084 
193,787 

770,168 
65,398 
400,081 

3,903,262 



Bushels. 

120,671 
32,792 
61,447 
18,461 
7,805 
45,462 
28,409 
32,940 
25,270 

123,412 
26,073 
35,022 

Bushels. 

24 

56,640 
92,646 

Bushels. 

3,800,248 
1,156,458 
1,707,604 
1,126,784 
1,452,680 
3,714,467 
1,863,932 
855,458 
1,065,347 

3,987,041 
376,762 
1,816,403 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

87,820 
65,017 

32,347 

Port  Arthur — 

78,342 
46,271 
70,878 

17,932,173 

557,764 

529,985 

22,923,184 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator..  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

15,114 
197.405 
24,871 

38,637 
5,027 

1,572 
344 

2,126 
2,699 

55,323 
207,424 

on  [111 

2-3/,  390 

51,557 

1,916 

4,825 

295,688 

- 

681,199 

1,275,020 
1,162,670 
988 
656,292 

246,581 
201,721 
874,407 

938,137 
793,910 
673,982 
11,296 
153,220 

8,169,423 

Midland- 

586,258 

79,974  14,967 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

929,982 
886,006 
41 

553,362 

237,048 
773,941 

107,990 
2,723 

t947 

102,930 

246,581 
198,561 
21,475 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  



Commercial  Elevator  Co  

3,160 
844,012 

8,920 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

932,985 
201,384 
259,857 
3,509 
38,183 

262 
654,068 
381,452 
7,787 

4,890 
38,458 
32,673 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

5,238,739 

2,719,116 

201,701 

J  +947 
t  8,920 

23,408,302 

6,673,935 

761,381 

/          \ 947 
j\  543,730 

31,388,295 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
November  19,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

84,400 
8,096,744 
2,607,062 
2,920,594 
1,395,173 

Bushels. 

"RuhVipIh 

269,282 
1,285,726 
825,735 
633,566 
424,160 
69,523 

Bushels. 

353,682 
9,422,418 
3,478,182 
3,575,398 
1,824,310 
69,523 
2,741 
4,582,048 

No.  2  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

139,948 
45,385 
21,238 
4,977 

2,741 
23,101 

2,828,200 

1    TQA  TAT 

1,730,  f  47 

Oats- 

17,932,175 

237,390 

5,238,739 

23,408,302 

51,325 
1,530,766 
775,501 
154,016 

2(\323 
6,563 

11,408 
2,772 
58 

l(J,4oo 

"  "  722^534 

OOO    A  A  A 

638,400 

51,325 
2,273,623 

1    A  on  A  CI  i 

l,4ZU,4o± 

165,424 
2,772 
293,792 
2,466,535 

No.  2   

T7!          *VTrt      1    T71  A 

293,734 

l,Uo4,445 

1,391,654 

Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

3,903,262 

51,557 

2,719,116 

6,673,935 



No.  3  C.W  

203,602 
135,350 
28,486 
39,664 
150,662 

1,801 
107 

46,065 

AT  riKO 

4/, ooy 

251,476 
183,116 
28,486 
39,664 
258,639 

TVT~     A  (~\  WT 

Ait  

107,977 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

557,764 

1,916 

201,701 

761,381 

450,922 
41,029 
14,398 

3,590 
332 
597 
37 
269 

454,512 
41,361 
14,995 
37 
32,825 

No.  3  C.W  

23,636 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

529,985 

4,825 

8,920 
947 

543,730 
947 

22,923,184 

29c,  688 

8,169,423 

31,388,295 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1209.  Barley. — A  British  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  and  samples  of  best 
quality  barley  for  brewing  purposes,  delivered  Burton-on-Trent. 

1210.  Hops  and  barley. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  receive  sample- 
quotations  including  delivery  Birmingham. 

1211.  Barley. — A  Burton-on-Trent  firm  inquires  for  Canadian  exporters  of  barley 
of  best  quality  for  brewing  purposes.  Quotations,  including  delivery  Burton-on-Trent. 
Samples  should  be  sent. 

1212.  Salted  meat,  lard,  cheese,  wheat  and  oats. — Inquiry  is  received  from  an 
important  French  source  for  the  names  of  Canadian  firms  having  representatives  in 
France  or  Great  Britain  dealing  in  the  following  articles:  Salted  meats,  lard,  etc., 
hard  cheese  wheat  and  oats.    (For  further  information  see  page  1317.) 

1213.  Wheat,  barley,  flour,  lumber,  etc. — An  import  and  export  firm  in  Cyprus 
is  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporters  for  Cyprus  and  Egypt  upon  a  com- 
mission basis,  articles  specially  suggested  being:  Wheat,  barley,  flour,  lumber,  leather, 
stationery. 

1214.  Pit-props.— A  firm  of  timber  agents  in  the  North  of  England  desires  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  exporters  of  pit-props. 

1215.  Flour. — A  correspondent  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  is  desirous  of  making 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  suitable  Canadian  flour  millers.  In  order  to  avoid 
loss  of  time  they  desire  to  be  favoured  at  once  with  samples  accompanied  by  full  par- 
ticulars. 

1216.  Condensed  milk. — An  old-established  firm  in  Newfoundland  asks  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above. 

1217.  Paper. — A  confectionery  manufacturer  in  Cape  Town  requests  samples  and 
quotations  in  ton  lots  or  more  on  all  kinds  of  paper  suitable  for  sugar  candy  mid  high- 
class  chocolate  boxes,  also  on  wrapping  paper,  white  kraft  and  other.  Samples  of 
kinds  now  in  use  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 
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L218.  South  African  agency. — A  Cape  Town  agency  firm  is  prepared  to  take  up 
Canadian  agencies  for  'Western  Cape  Province  in  lumber,  building  material,  hardware, 
tools,  shovels,  handles,  asbestos,  wire  and  nails. 

L219.  Axes  and  hatchets. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  hardware  jobbers  asks  for 
sample.-  and  quotations  on  Canadian-made  axes  and  hatchets. 

L220.  Condensed  milk. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Cape  Town  are  prepared 
to  take  up  an  agency  for  Canadian  condensed  milk.  Samples,  quotations  and  other 
particulars  requested. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  ) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VL — (Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countrdzs. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of   Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 
Census  Returns. 
Criminal  Statistics. 
Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada- 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


OTTAWA. 

R.  GRIGG,  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantr acorn. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, "Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 

Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,     Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbin,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,     Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  burg. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.    E.    Sontum,    Grubbeged    No.    4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  T,.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France. 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  Gritish  Consul  General. 

India : 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commer-     Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 


cial  Intelligence. 
Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 

i:U7 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confrned  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 

R.  GRIGG, 

Ottawa.  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.) 

Cape  Town,  October  30,  1915. 

MARKET  FOR  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOD. 

A  very  important  trade  to  which  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  Great  Britain 
have  repeatedly  drawn  attention  but  which  has  not,  up  to  the  present,  received  very 
serious  attention  from  Canadian  firms,  is  the  supplying:  to  Great  Britain  of  wood 
manufactures,  woodwrare  and  wood  turnery.  Large  quantities  of  manufactured  wooden 
articles  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  yearly.  The  total  value  of  such  imports  in 
1913  was  $14,098,426  and  in  1914  $8,861,400.  Almost  one-half  of  the  imports  are 
supplied  from  the  United  States;  the  other  countries  from  which  supplies  are  drawn 
were  in  1914  in  the  order  of  their  importance — Russia,  Germany,  France,  Sweden,, 
the  Netherlands  and  Canada.  The  imports  credited  to  Canada  in  1914  were  valued  at 
$193,777.  In  the  same  year  the  United  States,  which  possesses  no  natural  advantage 
over  Canada  for  the  production  of  many  important  classes  of  wood  goods,  exported 
to  Great  Britain  manufactured  wooden  articles  valued  at  $4,413,811. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  Canadian  trade. 
Canada  is  the  only  important  country  supplying  Great  Britain's  needs  from  which 
the  exports  have  shown  a  serious  decrease  in  the  four  normal  years,  1910  to  1913, 
inclusive.  Although  in  this  period  the  gross  imports  into  Great  Britain  increased 
from  $8,288,203  to  $14,098,426  and  the  share  of  the  trade  obtained  by  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period  grew  from  $3,379,958  to  $6,684,326,  the  Canadian  trade 
through  this  period  of  expansion  actually  dropped  from  $538,829  to  $252,739.  Thus 
while  the  exports  from  the  United  States  have  increased  by  98  per  cent,  the  exports 
from  Canada  to  the  same  market  have  decreased  by  53  per  ecu  l. 

LARGE  TRADE  IN  RE-EXPORTS. 

The  importance  of  Great  Britain  as  a  market  for  these  goods  is  not  confined  to  the 
population  of  the  British  Isles  alone.  Large  quantities  of  manufactured  wooden 
articles  are  yearly  assembled  in  Great  Britain  and  re-exported  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  value  of  such  re-exports  was  in  1913,  $3,678,451  and  in  1914  $3,284,525. 
The  re-exports  thus  amount  roughly  to  a  third  of  the  total  imports.  A  small  propor- 
tion only  of  the  goods  so  re-exported  are  further  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  By 
far  the  greater  part  are  re-exported  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  received.  The 
chief  countries  to  which  re-exports  of  manufactured  wooden  articles  are  senl  from 
Great  Britain,  are  British  India.  $710,606;  Nigeria,  $257,3 12 ;  Australia,  $256,190; 
Argentina,  $199,454,  and  Ceylon,  $194,861. 

The  destination  of  the  articles  re-exported  shows  the  opportunity,  where  regular 
steamer  sailings  now  exist,  of  building  up  direct  exportation-  from  Canada.  Important 
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articles  shipped  to  Australia  are  skewers,  dowels,  clothes  pegs,  and  broom  handles.  The 
birch,  beech  and  maple  of  Eastern  Canada,  the  alder  of  Western  Canada  are  suitable 
woods  for  thr  manufacture  of  these  articles.  The  manufacture  itself  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  organize  on  a  competitive  basis  than  the  manufacturing  of  shingles,  an  indus- 
try which  has  been  brought  to  its  highest  development  in  Canada.  There  does  not 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  any  economic  reason  why  a  direct  trade  should  not  be  built 
up  from  Eastern  Canadian  ports  to  the  Argentine  and  Australia  and  from  Western 
Canadian  ports  to  Australia,  in  the  more  common  and  important  classes  of  manu- 
factured wooden  goods. 

KINDS  OF  ARTICLES  IMPORTED. 

A  great  variety  of  articles  is  included  under  the  classification  of  manufactured 

w  leu  articles,  woodware  and  wood  turnery.    The  most  important  classes  are  kitchen 

and  household  utensils,  toys,  dowels,  skewers,  chair  parts,  broom  handles,  clothes  pegs, 
brush-backs,  birch  squares  for  spools,  handles  and  turned  wooden  boxes. 

These  articles,  with  the  exception  of  tool  and  implement  handles,  are  made  almost 
exclusively  from  birch,  poplar,  beech,  maple,  bas'swood  or  spruce.  The  handles  are 
made  chiefly  from  hickory  and  ash. 

(  anada  will  not  be  able  to  compete  to  any  great  extent  in  hickory  and  ash  handles, 
because  of  the.  exhaustion  of  hickory  and  ash  from  Canadian  forests.  Over  90  per 
cent  of  the  hickory  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Canadian  handles  is  imported,  as 
also  over  50  per  cent  of  the  ash. 

The  United  States  supply  of  hickory  and  ash  suitable  for  handles  is  becoming 
exhausted.  The  consequent  increase  in  the  price  of  hickory  and  ash  is  leading  to  a 
continual  increase  in  the  use  of  maple.  Maple  handles  are  now  exported  to  Great 
Britain  from  the  United  States.  There  should  be  many  firms  in  Eastern  Canada 
favourably  located  to  compete  with  American  manufacturers  in  the  production  of 
maple  handles. 

The  conditions  under  which  certain  smaller  wooden  articles,  such  as  toys,  turned 
wooden  boxes,  kitchenware,  are  made  in  Europe,  preclude  any  possibility  of  Canadian 
competition.  Such  articles  are  made  from  cheap,  inferior  birch  and  poplar  in  large 
factories,  equipped  with  excellent  machinery.  The  machinery  is  operated  by  women 
who  are  paid  about  40  cents  per  day,  or  by  men  who  are  paid  75  cents  per  day. 

Samples  of  turned  wood  goods,  the  products  of  such  factories,  together  with 
prices,  have  been  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  con- 
sulted by  any  one  interested. 

PRICES. 

The  prices  c.i.f.  English  ports  for  a  few  of  the  more  important  lines  of  toys  and 
small  wooden  articles  are: — 

Plain  wooden  wheels  for  small  toy  wagons  (1,000  gross  per  year  used  in  one  city)  — 


21"  x  I" — dyed   10id.  gross. 

2"    x  h"        "    Sd. 

Moulded  wooden  wheels — 

I"  thick,  4"    diameter   6s.  Sd.  per  gross. 

1"      "      4|"        "   7s.  9£d. 

I"      "      5"         "    8&  9£d. 

1"      "      4§"        "   ;   8s.  lid. 

1"      "      5"         "    10s.  3d. 

11"    "      5"         "       (turned  both  sides)   lis.  6d. 


Brush  handles — 

2" — Is.  10 Id.  per  gross. 
11" — Is.  5d.  per  gross. 

Rings — 

If"  diameter,  10,000  gross  per  year  purchased  in  one  city,  2s.  l^.d.  per  gross. 
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ARTICLES  WHICH   CANADA  MIGHT  SUPPLY. 

Only  the  small  articles  which  can  be  manufactured  from  extremely  defective 
wood  can  be  sold  cheaply.  The  larger  articles,  which  require  wood  over  2  inches  in 
diameter,  or  wood  that  is  fairly  free  from  knots,  command  a  higher  price  and  afford 
the  Canadian  manufacturer  an  opportunity. 

The  following:  articles  are  at  the  present  time  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
the  United  States,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  Canada: — 

Birch  square, — 14-inch,  I  J-inch,  la-inch,  2  inches  square  and  2|  feet,  3  feet.  3£ 
feet,  4  feet  long. 

These  squares  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spools  and  bobbins  and  for  chair 
legs  and  the  cabinet  trade.  The  supplies  from  Sweden  and  Finland  are  restricted  to 
the  smaller  sizes,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  knots  in  the  birch  of  those  countries. 
Pin  knots  are  admissable  but  no  large  knots  are  accepted.  Quebec  birch  is  preferred 
because  it  is  cleaner  and  harder.  The  price  of  the  Scandinavian  squares  in  normal 
time©'  is  £9  per  standard  of  165  cubic  feet,  and  about  £12  may  be  secured  for  Quebec 
birch  squares. 

DOWELS. 

Dowels  are  used  in  exceedingly  large  quantities  in  the  furniture,  flag  and  window- 
shade  trades.  The  supply  comes  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  Birch  and  maple 
are  preferred.  The  requisite  in  dowels  is  that  they  should  be  smooth,  clean,  free  from 
knots  and  straight,  qualities  in  which  the  United  States  product  excels. 

The  sizes  vary  from  fs-inch  to  1  inch  in  diameter  and  12  inches  to  108  inches  in 
length.  The  best  selling  sizes  are  f-inch  diameter,  36  inches  and  48  inches  long, 
which  sell  c.i.f.  English  port  for  13  shillings  and  18  shillings  per  thousand  respec- 
tively. They  should  be  tied  in  bundles  of  200.  Throughout  the  first  six  months  of 
1915,  large  shipments  were  made  from  the  United  States.  The  price  has  risen  to 
17s.  lid.  for  36-inch  and  23s.  lid.  for  48-inch  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 


BROo\|  HANDLES. 

Very  large  qualities  of  broom  handles  and  mop  handles  are  exported  to  Great 
Britain  from  Finland,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States. 

Swedish  whitewood  and  redwood  squares,  l|-inch  x  lj-inch  x  51  inches,  free  from 
knots,  are  imported  at  £11  per  standard  c.i.f.  These  square  are  turned  and  dyed  in 
Great  Britain.  The  price  since  the  outbreak  of  war  has  risen  to  £14  7s.  6d.  Douglas 
fir  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  and  found  very  satisfactory. 

The  greater  part  of  the  broom  handle  supply,  however,  is  imported  ready  manu- 
factured. The  varieties  imported  are  spruce,  basswood.  maple  or  beech.  Spruce  and 
basswood  are  preferred  because  of  their  light  weight. 

The  sizes  and  prices  per  gross  c.i.f.  are: — 

1.  3. 

50"  x  11"   14s.     12s.  Od.     10s.  6d. 

50"  x  IVig"   13s.     lis.  Od.      9s.  6d. 

48"  x  1"   10s.      9s.  3d.      Ss.  6d. 

48"  x  1%6"   9s.      Ss.  3d.      7s.  6d. 

Broom  handles  mu&t  be  smooth.  The  only  complaint  againsl  Canadian  broom 
handles  imported  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  that  they  wore  not  finished 
sufficiently  smooth,  and  that  consequently  they  had  to  be  graded  as  2  and 

CLOTHES  PEGS. 

The  Canadian  export  of  clothes  pegs  has  fallen  off.  The  split  clothes  pegs  are 
preferred.  The  supply  now  come-  almost  exclusively  from  the  Cnited  States.  The 
prices  are  for  4^-inch  and  5-inch  pegs,  parked  in  5  gross  boxes,  2s.  9d.  and  :»s.  per  box. 
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SKEWERS. 

Very  large  quantities  of  skewers  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  domestic 
consumption  and  for  re-export,  particularly  to  Australia.  The  supply  is  chiefly 
secured  from  the  United  States,  though  there  is  a  certain  steady  trade  from  Canada. 

The  chi<  t'  sixes  with  the  pre-war  prices  per  1,000  are: — 


Size—  Price. 

I      x    ll|cl. 

6"    X    IS.  6d. 

7"  x   i "   2s.  Od. 

S"  x  ':"   2s.  4|d. 

7"  x  ;    2s.  4d. 

8"  x  %2"   2s.  7d. 

9"  x  •  „;''   3s.  Id. 

10"  x  %6"   3s.  6d. 


The  only  wood  acceptable  is  maple.  Smoothness  of  manufacture  is  essential  if 
competition  is  to  be  maintained  against  the  United  States  product. 

THREE-PLY  VENEER. 

Great  quantities  of  three-ply  veneer  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  yearly. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  supply  comes  from  Russia,  where  there  are  accessible  forests 
of  alder,  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  where  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  and 
steamproof  three-ply  has  been  perfected.  The  three-ply  is  cut  by  a  rotary  process 
from  logs  12  inches  to  20  inches  in  diameter  and  7  feet  long.  Although  birch  and 
maple  are  used,  the  greater  part  of  the  veneer  is  alder.  The  process  of  gluing  and 
drying  is  to  far  as  possible  kept  secret.  The  Russian  drying  machines  are  claimed  to 
be  superior  to  any  machines  in  use  in  North  America. 

The  use  of  three-ply  is  increasing  rapidly  in  Great  Britain.  Indications  are  that 
it  will  continue  to  find  new  uses  and  that,  as  lumber  of  the  better  grades  becomes  more 
expensive,  three-ply  will  take  its  place.  The  important  uses  for  three-ply  now  are 
railway  carriage  lining,  backs,  panels  and  drawers  for  furniture,  box  manufacture 
(large  quantities  of  tea  boxes  are  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  India,  Ceylon. 
China,  Japan  yearly),  chair  seats,  panels  in  ship  construction  and  raw  material  in 
small  manufactures. 

Many  sizes,  thicknesses  and  grades  of  three-ply  are  imported.  The  most 
important  thicknesses  are  3,  4,  and  5  millimetres,  used  in  the  furniture  trades,  and 
ft -inch  used  for  boxes;  other  industries  require  three-ply  as  thick  as  9,  10  and  11 
millimetres.  The  most  common  sizes  of  sheets  are  18-inch  x  24-inch,  36-inch  x  44- 
inch,  38-inch  x  46-inch  and  44-inch,  46-inch  x  56-inch  and  60-inch.  An  allowance  of 
20  per  cent  additional  in  price  is  made  for  sheets  containing  over  20  square  feet. 

The  grade  used  in  the  box  trade  allows  fetain,  black  spots  and  knots  up  to  l^-inch 
diameter  on  one  side  and  up  to  |-inch  diameter  on  the  other.  The  price  normally 
paid  c.i.f.  British  port  for  this  grade  in  sizes  A-inch  x  15-inch  x  24-inch  is  6s. -Ts. 
per  hundred  superficial  feet. 

Birch  three-ply  normally  commands  a  higher  price  than  alder.  The  comparative 
for  first  grades  of  the  common  thicknesses  are,  per  hundred  square  feet: — 

3  mm.  4  mm.  5  mm. 

Alder   5  shillings.  6  shillings.  7  shillings. 

Birch   6        "  7        "  8 

IMPORTANT  TRADE  IN   THREE-PLY  BOXES. 

Very  large  quantities  of  manufactured  three-ply  boxes,  chiefly  for  tea,  are  shipped 
from  Great  Britain  to  Japan,  China,  India  and  Ceylon.  Alder,  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  boxes  equal  in  quality,  grows  in  accessible  situations  in  British  Columbia. 
The  industry  is  admittedly  one  which  is  extremely  well  organized  in  Europe,  is  eou- 
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ducted  on  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit  and  is  favoured  by  low  freight  rates.  Never- 
theless the  trade  is  a  large  one,  the  raw  material  is  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  distance  for  the  shipment  of  the  product  is  less  from  Vancouver  than 
from  British  or  European  ports;  these  conditions  create  an  opportunity  for  the  manu- 
facture of  alder  three-ply  in  Western  Canada  for  the  Oriental  market.  (Refer  to  page 
1187  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  616.) 

OPENINGS  FOR  CANADA. 

The  few  articles  mentioned  are  a  slight  indication  of  the  great  market  existing. 
Practically  every  manufactured  wooden  article  used  in  any  country  for  household  or 
manufacturing  purposes  is  imported  in  large  quantities  into  Great  Britain.  It  may 
not  at  present  be  possible  for  Canadians  to  compete  in  the  supplying  of  the  small 
articles  turned  out  in  the  highly  organized  woodenware  factories  of  Europe  where  the 
latest  machinery,  operated  by  cheap  labour  is  utilized  to  manufacture  saleable  articles 
from  otherwise  waste  wood.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Eastern  Canada,  with 
forests  of  birch,  maple,  poplar  and  spruce,  is  admirably  equipped  for  the  manufacture 
of  many  of  the  wooden  products,  some  of  which  are  enumerated,  which  are  now 
exported  to  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  Canadian  export  trade  in  manufactured 
wooden  goods  is  the  $6,000,000  export  trade  now  done  by  the  United  States.  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  trade,  the  United  States  has  no  natural  advantages  over  Canada. 
On  the  contrary,  the  natural  advantages  are  now  with  Canada.  The  manufacture  of 
articles  from  maple,  birch,  beech,  poplar  and  spruce  should  be  a  native  and  staple 
industry  in  large  regions  of  Eastern  Canada,  where  hardwood  forests,  not  always 
adapted  for  the  production  of  high  class  lumber,  furnish  excellent  raw  material  for 
woodenware  industries.  There  are  many  small  communities  in  Eastern  Canada,  partly 
agricultural,  partly  forest,  where  small  woodenware  factories  would  find  every  essen- 
tial upon  which  similar  industries  have  thriven  in  the  Northeastern  United  States, 
such  as  cheap  timber  of  good  quality,  cheap  power,  excellent  labour  and  good  shipping 
facilities. 

The  commission  agents  specializing  in  Great  Britain  in  this  class  of  goods  are 
very  desirous  of  establishing  new  sources  of  supplies.  The  names  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  importers  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
Any  one  contemplating  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  wooden  goods  for  export,  may 
also  secure  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Great  Britain,  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  the  present  conditions  in  the  market  and  inquiries  upon  which  quotations 
may  be  made. 

OBSTACLES  TO  BE  OVERCOME. 

The  chief  difficulties  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  that  many  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  were  at  a  disadvantage  through  being  too  far  from  the  seaboard,  and  as 
a  result  were  handicapped  by  freight  rates;  that  Canadian  manufacturers  did  no1 
permanently  endeavour  to  supply  stock  for  the  export  market  and  consequently  lost 
the  confidence  and  assistance  of  important  British  exporters;  that  Canadian  goods, 
with  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions  were  not  so  well  manufactured  as  those  from  the 
United  States.  It  seems  that  Canadian  firms  have  also  undertaken  the  manufacture  of 
too  many  articles,  before  specializing  on  certain  important  articles  for  the  expert 
market  and  by  specialization  bringing  the  cost  of  production  down  and  the  perfection 
of  manufacture  up  to  the  standards  set  by  competitors.  The  market  for  many  of  the 
articles  discussed  is  so  great  and  the  demand  so  constant  that  a  manufacturer  can  well 
afford  to  specialize  on  very  few  articles. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  November  2,  1915. 

DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

I  here  appears  to  be  an  increasing-  commercial  demand  for  hosiery  and  underwear 
of  various  kinds,  and  during-  the  past  few  weeks  several  firms  have  inquired  as  to  the 
prospects  of  getting  orders  filled  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

As  is  known,  the  necessity  for  equipping  a  vast  number  of  troops  upon  the  out- 
break of  war  created  a  demand  for  clothing  of  all  kinds  which  far  exceeded  the  output 
capacity  of  United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  and  in  due  course  important  orders  were 
placed  in  Canada. 

The  situation  remains  unrelieved  owing  to  the  constant  call  for  socks,  underwear, 
etc.,  for  the  equipment  of  not  only  the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  but  the  troops  of 
some  of  the  Allied  Governments. 

Consequently,  owing  to  shortage,  or  total  absence  of  supplies  from  customary 
sources,  merchants  are  eagerly  seeking  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  business  in 
sweaters,  socks,  knitted  goods,  etc. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  situation,  a  representative  of  a  large  firm  of  suburban 
retail  drapers,  who  probably  until  recently  were  not  even  aware  that  such  goods  were 
being  made  in  Canada,  called  a  few  days  ago  to  obtain  information  in  connection  with 
negotiations  which  they  were  carrying  on  direct  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  with 
the  object  of  placing  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  underwear,  etc.,  amounting  to  about 
$10,000  a  week. 

As  practically  all  inquirers  wish  to  examine  samples  and  obtain  prompt  qu ora- 
tions, Canadian  manufacturers  seeking  such  business  find  it  advantageous  to  take 
steps  to  have  such  information  available  on  the  spot,  either  through  their  own  repre- 
sentatives or  suitable  agents. 

Lloyd's  annual  report. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  annual  report  (1911-15)  of  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping  just  published  is  that  in  spite  of  the  losses  incurred  by  the  mer- 
cantile marine  through  the  war,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  classed  in  Lloyd's  Register 
Book  at  the  close  of  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  was  300,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 
tonnage  classed  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1914,  the  details  being  as  follows: — 


Material 
of  Construction. 

Description. 

British. 

Other  Countries. 

Total. 

Iron  and  steel  i 

No. 

5,624 
186 

89 

Tonnage. 

13,073,336 
214,545 

12,067 

No. 

4,008 
626 

9 

Tonnage. 

9,851,172 
1,022,180 

1,577 

No. 

9,632 
812 

98 

Tonnage . 

22,924,508 
1,236,725 

13,644 

Wood  and  composite. 

Sail  

Steam  and  sail. . 
Total  

5,899 

13,299,948 

4,643 

10,874,929 

10,542 

24,174,877 
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EFB'ECTS  0E  THE  WAR  UPON  THE  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY. 

At  the  same  time  the  war  and  its  effect  on  the  shipbuilding  industry  sounds  a 
predominant  note  throughout  the  report,  and  although  the  actual  volume  of  tonnage 
which  is  in  hand  throughout  the  world  is  not  materially  different  from  what  it  was 
twelve  months  ago,  it  is  differently  distributed  among  the  several  shipbuilding 
countries. 

The  great  demands  upon  the  shipbuilding  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  production  of  war  vessels  of  various  kinds,  has  necessarily  caused  a  falling-off  in 
the  building  of  merchant  ships,  the  construction  of  which  has  been  greatly  delayed, 
and  in  some  cases  entirely  stopped.  Similar  conditions  have  prevailed  in  all  the 
belligerent  countries. 

This  position  has  naturally  given  an  impetus  to  the  industry  elsewhere,  and 
greatly  increased  activity  has  prevailed  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Japan,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  Holland.  The  increase  is  most  marked  in  America,  where 
it  is  stated  there  are  at  present  under  construction  and  on  order  for  classification  with 
Lloyd's  Register,  the  largest  amount  of  tonnage  on  record  for  that  country. 

CLOTHES  PINS. 

Consequent  upon  the  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  a  Canadian  woodworking  manu- 
facturer, the  present  position  of  the  trade  in  clothes  pins  in  this  country  has  been  looked 
into. 

While  these  pins  arc  imported  to  some  extent  both  from  Canada  and  Norway,  this 
trade  has  always  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  United  States  manufacturers,  and  as  they 
supply  the  requirements  of  this  country  through  a  few  special  resident  firms,  the 
majority  of  the  large  importers  and  brokers  who  handle  most  kinds  of  manufactures  of 
wood  are  not  interested  in  the  business. 

It  was  learned  that  there  is  no  exceptional  demand  for  clothes  pins  at  the  preseni 
time  and  no  particular  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies. 

American  manufacturers  pack  clothes  pins  in  boxes  of  5  gross,  the  sizes  in  principal 
demand  being  4£  inches  and  5  inches,  and  it  is  reported  that  prices  paid  for  shipments 
which  have  recently  arrived  were : — 

4£-inch.  clothes  pins,  2s.  8d.  8d.  per  box,  ci.f.,  net  cash. 
5-inch,  clothes  pins,  2s.  lljfl.  per  box,  c.i.t'.,  net  cash. 

Supplies  of  nearly  all  other  wooden  goods  have  become  more  and  more  restricted 
owing  to  the  war,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  clothes  pegs  may  also  become  more 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  one  large  dealer  expressed  his  willingness  to  consider  offers  from 
Canada  of  carload  lots  of  clothes  pins  to  the  usual  American  pattern. 

OCTOBER  TRADE'  RETURNS. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  month  oi 
October  is  that  the  so-called  v>  balance  of  trade" — i.e.  excess  of  imports  over  exports — 
was  reduced  by  £1,750,000  in  comparison  with  September.  There  was  actually  a  falling- 
oil  in  both  imports  and  exports,  but  whereas  the  former  aggregated  t2,r>00,,°)(>2  the  latter 
amounted  to  only  C:}:'»!),467. 

Indeed,  the  value  of  the  import-  is  the  smallest  totalled  since  February  last,  and 
although  the  diminution  is  to  some  extent  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  and 
increased  import  taxes,  which  were  in  force  during  the  whole  of  the  month,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  is  also  due  to  the  better  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  curtailing  import-  in 
luxuries  and  articles  which  ate  not  absolutely  necessaries,  the  urgency  of  which  has 
been  so  strongly  preached  by  all  economic  authorities. 

Encouragement  for  this  view  is  evident  from  the  detailed  figures  which  are  given 
lower  down,  which  show  that  while  imports  of  raw  materials  increased  Over  £2,000,000 
in  value  in  comparison  with  the  previous  month,  imports  of  wholly  manufactured 
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articles  during  the  same  period  fell  away  £2,500,000.  The  reduction  in  the  food 
schedule  is  almost  wholly  covered 'by  decreased  arrivals  of  meat,  mainly  beef,  amounting 
to  nearly  £2,000,000,  and  of  grain  of  £500,000,  owing  to  shortage  in  the  supply  of  wheat 
from  India. 

GROSS  FIGURES. 

The  gross  figures,  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  month  and  October,  1914,  are : — 

October,  1915.  September,  1915.  October,  1914. 

Imports                                                               £  67,792,557  £  70,292,919  £51,379,435 

Exports                                                                   31,968,965  32,308,432  28,601,815 

Re-exports                                                                7,162,633  7,564,327  7,179,857 

Totals   £106,924,155      £110,165,678  £87,161,107 


It  will  be  noted  that  imports  have  increased  against  twelve  months  ago  by  about 
31  per  cent,  and  exports  by  nearly  llf  per  cent;  while  re-exports  are  practically 
unchanged. 

The  details  according  to  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  are : — 


(a)  Imports. 

October,  1915.  September,  1915.  October,  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                    £30,920,883  £33,028,851  £27,870,576 

2.  Raw  materials    and    articles  mainly  un- 

manufactured                                                     22,142,865  19,921,219  13,760,576 

3.  Articles  wholly   or   mainly   manufactured.          14,536,984  17,010,690  9,609,339 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified                                   191,825  332,159  138,944 


Totals   £67,792,557        £70,292,919  £51,379,435 


(b)  Exports  (British). 

October,  1915.  September,  1915.  October,  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £  1,868,727  £  2,167,955  £  2,217,143 

2.  Raw   materials   and   articles    mainly  un- 

manufactured  4,671,607  4,721,961  3,711,078 

3.  Articles   wholly   or   mainly   manufactured.  24,295,016  24,003,478  22,358,682 

4.  Miscellaneous   and   unclassified   1,133,615  1,415,03S  314,912 


Totals   £31,968,965        £32,308,432  £28,601,815 


(c)  Exports  (Foreign  and  Colonial). 

October,  1915.  September,  1915.  October,  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                       £1,532,526  £1,441,389  £1,745,504 

2.  Raw  materials  and   articles    mainly  un- 

manufactured                                                       3,918,241  4,131,422  3,501,501 

3.  Articles   wholly   or   mainly   manufactured.            1,705,402  1,982,658  1,930,347 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified                                       6,464  8,858  2,505 

Totals                                                              £7,162,633  £7,564,327  £7.179,S57 


STATISTICS  FOR  TEN  MONTHS. 

The  figures  for  the  ten  months  ended  October  31,  for  three  years  are : — 

Ten  Months  ended    Ten  Months  ended  Ten  Months  ended 

October,  1915.         October,  1914.  October,  1913. 

Imports                                                        £711,634,539          £573,791,657  £629,476,245 

Exports                                                          315,060,651           379,350, 17S  437,S78,30S 

Re-exports                                                       82,782,519             83,976,063  91,926,576 

Totals  £1,109,477,709       £1,037, 117. S9S  £1,158,781,129 
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TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  FURTHER  CLASSIFIED. 

With  the  October  accounts  are  issued  statistics  covering  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  i.e.,  imports  from 
and  exports  (the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom)  to,  with  the  countries  indicated 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  past  three  years: — 


Canada —  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Imports   £21,878,564        £20,844,048  £27,783,460 

Exports   18,109,903  13,980,990  9,881,408 


Total   £39,988,467        £34,825,038  £37,664,868 


Australia — 

Imports   £27,239,284        £28,945,270  £38,238,978 

Exports   25,730,410  26,251,790  21,402,406 


Total   £52,969,694        £55,197,060  £59,641,384 


British  West  Indies — 

Imports   £1,766,172  £1,879,714  £3,289,669 

Exports   1,556,219  1,764,635  1,302,119 


Total   £3,322,391  £3,644,349  £4,591,788 


Union  of  South  Africa — 

Imports   £  8,888,850        £  8,889,077        £  9,245,212 

Exports   16,505,422  14,683,951  14,039,658 


Total   £25,394,272        £23,573,028  £23,284,870 


France — 

Imports   £35,276,744        £30,809,331  £24,193,255 

Exports   21,696,455  18,222,702  50,593,045 


Total   £56,973,199        £49,032,033  £74,786,300 


Russia — 

Imports   £28,591,676        £22,946,625  £12,177,056 

Exports   12,941,701  11,843,217  8,632,765 


Total   £41,533,377        £34,789,842  £20,809,821 


Belgium — 

Imports   £17,248,542        £14,939,193  £1,170,283 

Exports   10,000,723  8,040,049  119,446 


Total   £27,249,265        £22,979,242  £1,289,729 


Italy- 
Imports   £  6,045,274        £  5,999,375        £  8.S99.222 

Exports   11,126,549  10,070,939  8,984,462 


Total   £17,171,823        £16,070,314  £17,883,684 


Sweden — 

Imports   £10,103,080        £  9,143,450  £14,109.664 

Exports   6,122,880  5,537,588  5,150,375 


Total   £16.225,960        £14,681,038  £19.260,039 


Norway — 

Imports   £  5.708,709        £  5,524.120  £10.323.020 

Exports   4,764,597  4,962,064  5,556.727 


Total   £10,473,306        £10,486,184  £15.879.747 


Netherlands — 

Imports   £17,340,908        £17,737,080  £17,609,415 

Exports   11.393,311  10.524,997  13.043.601 


Total   £28.734,219         £28,262,077  £30.653.016 
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Denmark—:  1913.  1914.  1915. 

Imports..   £17,332,852  £18,447,078  £17,785,104 

Exports   4,305,223  4,188,915  5,956,107 

Total   £21,638,075  £22,635,993  £23,741,211 

Switzerland — 

Imports   £  8,457,997  £  7,538,668  £11,574,431 

Exports   3,163,090  2,285,468  3,131,625 

Total   £11,621,087  £10,124,136  £14,706,056 

Spain — 

Imports   £10,316,552  £  9,717,959  £12,871,883 

Exports   6,108,194  5,164,297  4,677,480 

Total   £16,424,746  £14,882,256  £17,549,363 

Portugal — 

Imports   £2,241,835  £2,282,303  £3,035,3S4 

Exports   2,549,346  2,193,867  2,353,001 

Total   £4,791,181  £4,476,170  £5,388,385 

United  States — 

Imports   £  93,820,171  £  94,461,483  £177,096,527 

Exports   20,603,608  26,546,439  18.573.1S5 

Total   £114,423,779  £121,007,922  £195,669,712 

Argentina — 

Imports   £34,175,303  £25,894,713  £50,950,855 

Exports   16,899,329  12,321,645  8,527,793 

Total   £51,074,632  £38,216,338  £59,478,64S 

Brazil — 

Imports   £  7,790,400  £  6,230,135  £  6,719,933 

Exports   9,705,318  5,281,352  3.S01.9S6 

Total   £17,495,718  £11,511,487  £10,521,919 

China — 

Imports   £  3,519,410  £  3,580,843  £  5,514,216 

Exports   11,250,238  11,236,592  6,376,344 

Total   £14,769,648  £14,817,435  £11,890,560 

Japan- 
Imports   £  3,235,602  £  3,171,482  £  7,039,895 

Exports   11,909,030  6,907,927  3,537,459 

Total   £15,144,632  £10,079,409  £10,577,354 

Germany — 

Imports   £58,646,204  £46.928,311  £159,271 

Exports   29,609,542  23,075,056 

Total..                                            .  £88,255,746  £70,003,367  £159,271 

Austria-Hungary — 

Imports   £5,631,565  £4,393,257  £35,195 

Exports   3,378,358  2,667,686 

Total   £9,009,923  £7,060,943  £35,195 
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The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  now  issued  a  preliminary  statement 
showing  the  total  produce  and  yield  per  acre  of  particular  crops  in  England  and  Wales 
for  the'  year  1915,  compared  with  1914  and  the  average  yield  of  the  previous  ten  years, 
in  the  following  tabular  form: — 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Crops. 

Estimated  Total 
Produce. 

A  creage . 

Average  estimated 
yield  per  acre. 

Average 
or  the 
ten  years. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1905  1914. 

bushel- . 

bushels . 

acres. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels . 

Wheat  

07,925,536 

58,456,288 

2,170,170 

1,807,498 

31.30 

32.34 

32.02 

Barlev  

36,404,552 

49,391,584 

1,231,714 

1,504,771 

29.60 

32.82 

33.18 

Oats  

83,617,024 

76,429,816 

2,088,009 

1,929,617 

40.05 

39.61 

40.22 

7, 15.;,  792 

8,669,616 

257,655 

284,371 

27.78 

30.49 

30.28 

Peas  

2,393,808 

2,979,096 

98,265 

129,528 

24.36 

23.00 

20 . 39 

tons . 

tons. 

cwts. 

cwts . 

cwts . 

Seeds,  hay  

2,287,703 

2,117,137 

1,538,067 

1,554,907 

29.75 

27-23 

29.87 

Meadow  hay  

4,299,354 

5,148,241 

4,651,609 

4,785,451 

18.49 

21.52 

23.25 

ENGLAND. 


bushels. 

bushels . 

acres. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels . 

bushels . 

Wheat  

66,554,056 

57,407,600 

2,121,519 

1,770,470 

31.37 

32.43 

32.13 

Barley  

a*, 070, 968 

16,731,992 

1,151,536 

1,420,316 

29.58 

32.90 

33.32 

76,526,664 

69,220,272 

1,888,530 

1,730,082 

40.52 

40.01 

40.76 

7,128,784 

8,634,952 

256,635 

283,194 

27.78 

30.49 

30.30 

Peas  

2,386,128 

2,969,464 

97,929 

129,116 

24.37 

23.00 

2641 

tons . 

tons. 

cwts . 

cwts. 

cwts. 

Seeds,  hay  

2,080,215 

1,906,381 

1,372,922 

1,390,898 

30.30 

27.41 

29.25 

Meadow  hay  

3,807,457 

4,603,527 

4,118,843 

4,239,074 

18.49 

21.72 

23.62 

WALES. 

bushels . 

bushels. 

acres. 

acres. 

bushels . 

bushels . 

bushels . 

Wheat  

1,371,504 

1,048,688 

48,651 

37,028 

28.19 

28.32 

27.57 

Bailey  

2,403,584 

2,659,592 

80,178 

84,425 

2!).  98 

31.50 

31  06 

Oats     

7,090,360 

7,203,544 

L99,  179 

195),  535 

35.54 

30.10 

35.26 

Beans.  

28,008 

34,664 

1,020 

1,177 

27.46 

29.45 

27.33 

Peas   

7,680 

9,632 

330 

412 

22:86 

23 . 38 

22.95 

tons 

tons. 

cwts. 

cwts . 

cwts . 

Seeds,  hav  

207,  188 

210,750 

165,145 

164,009 

25.13 

25.70 

25  0)0 

Meadow  haj>  

491,897 

644,71 1 

532,700 

510,377 

18.47 

lit.  94 

20  25 
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WHEAT  AND  BARLEY. 

It  is  specially  remarked  that  the  production  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  is 
the  largest  since  1898,  although  the  yield  this  year  is  one  bushel  per  acre  less  than  in 
L914  and  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  below  the  average  of  the  ten  years;  and 
that  the  total  production  of  barley  is  much  the  lowest  on  record. 

THE  INCREASED  COST  OF  MEAT. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  is  heard  of  dearer  meat  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
supplies,  special  interest  is  attached  to  the  following  table  officially  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  comparing  the  wholesale  prices  at  Smithfield  market  of  certain  descrip- 
tions of  dressed  meat  in  October,  1915,  and  October,  1913: — 


Average 

Average 

October, 

1913. 

October, 

1915. 

Increase. 

Per  Cwt. 

Per  iCwt. 

Per  Lb. 

Description. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Pence. 

Beef— 

67 

8 

88 

8 

2*25 

i58 

7J 

76 

5 

1-69 

56 

n 

74 

1 

1*91 

Argentine  chilled — 

52 

6 

77 

7 

2r69 

Fore-quarter  

33 

10 

59 

6 

2-75 

Mutton — ■ 

Scotch  

74 

1 

92 

•2 

1*94 

English  

'67 

1 

86 

11 

2*13 

New  Zealand  frozen  

43 

2 

71 

I2! 

3-00 

......  40 

10 

63 

7 

2*44 

Australian  frozen  

37 

Oh 

58 

4 

2-28 

Lamb — 

British  

67 

8 

93' 

4 

2*75 

New  Zealand  frozen  

53 

Hi 

77 

2-53 

Australian  frozen  

47 

3 

72 

4 

2-69 

Pork — 

British  

72 

4 

101 

•6 

3*13 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr,  J.  Forsyth  Smith). 

Manchester.,  November  8,  1915. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  forecast  of  prices  in  the  report  on  the  English  apple  crop  appearing  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  615  has  been  fully  justified  by  sales  made,  and  present  indica- 
tions strengthen  the  view  already  expressed  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  this  season 
in  securing  excellent  prices  for  all  good  apples,  whether  in  boxes  or  barrels,  provided 
they  can  be  landed  in  satisfactory  condition.  The  short  crop,  high  freight  rates  and 
steamer  space  limitations  have  so  restricted  supplies  that,  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 
especially,  prices  have  considerably  exceeded  early  expectations.  The  demand  con- 
tinues strong  and  steady,  and  is  regarded  by  the  trade  in  general  as  quite  normal, 
or  even  better  than  ordinary.  In  London  there  has  been  a  somewhat  lessened  demand 
for  high-priced  fruit  on  account  of  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  dinners  and  public 
functions  owing  to  the  war,  while  the  requirements  of  a  darkened  London  lias  also 
had  an  adverse  effect  by  reducing  the  number  of  theatre  parties  and  similar  evening 
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festivities,  which  are  important  factors  in  fancy  apple  consumption.  London  is  also 
so  near  the  principal  English  apple-producing  counties,  that  it  has  been  steadily 
supplied  with  large  quantities  of  home-grown  fruit,  and  this  has  had  an  observable 
effect  on  prices,  which  have  been  considerably  lower  than  those  obtained  in  the 
North. 

STEAMER  SPACE  AND  RATES. 

Steamer  space  seems,  if  anything,  more  difficult  to  secure,  and,  though  particulars 
are  not  obtainable  from  the  shipping  companies,  it  is  generally  expected  that  ocean 
rates  will  be  still  further  increased.    Brokers'  charges  will  also  be  raised. 

APPLE  PRICES. 

The  following  tables  show  the  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  Cana- 
dian apples  on  the  various  markets.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  price  returns  of 
some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  American  competing  apples  are  also  shown : — 


Nova  Scotia  Grave nsteins. 


Date. 

Place. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Large  3's. 

Sept.  29.... 
Oct  4.... 

ii  7  

„     18  ... 

18... 

Manchester  

Glasgow  

19/- 

17/-  to  19/- 
14/3  to  15/6 
18/6  to  19/9 

17/- 

14/-  to  16/6 

13/- 

17/6 

11-  to  107- 

9/-  to  14/- 

8/9  to  10/9 
10/-  to  14/- 

(Spotted.) 
11/-  to  12/- 

13/-  to  14/- 
9/6  to  11/6 
11  6  to  14/3 

12/-  to  13/- 

London  

14/6  to  16/6 

14/-  to  15/6 

Nova  Scotia  Blenheims. 

Oct.    4 . . . 
7... 
..  14.... 
.,     18  . 
..  18.... 

17/6 

18/6  to  19/9 
15/-  to  17/- 
21/6  to  22/6 
15/-  to  17/6 

17/6 
12/9 

18/-  to  19/- 
14/3  to  15/- 

"8/9  to 10/9 

11/6  to  14/3 
10/3 

Glasgow  

London  ...   

15/6 

11/-  to  13/- 

Nova  Scotia  Kings. 

Oct.  15... 

..  18.... 

..     26  .. 
Nov.    3..  . 

Glasgow  

25/6 

25,  6  to  27/6 
21/-  to  24/6 
18/-  to  22/- 

22/- 

23/-  to  24/- 
17/3  to  19/9 
16/6  to  18/- 

16/3  to  18/- 
15/3  to  17  - 

Liverpool  

Manchester  

15/-  to  16/3 
12/6  to  13/- 
14/-  to  16/- 

Nova  Scotia  Ribstons. 

Oct.  15 

..  18.... 
..     18  .. 
..     26  .. 

Glasgow   

London  

Liverpool  

Manchester  

20/-  to  21/6 
15/-  o  17/- 
17/-  to  18/- 
17/-  to  17  3 

17/-  to  18/- 
13/-  to  15/- 
13/6 
13/6 

15/6 

11/-  to  12/- 
10/6  to  11/9 

12/9  to  14/- 
12/6 
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Ontairio  Snows. 


Date. 

Place. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Oct.  12.... 
M     19..  . 
26.... 

Manchester  

30/-  to  31/- 
27/6  to  37/- 
26/6 

22/-  to  33/6" 
21/- 

Ontario  Kings. 

Oct.    15  ... 
21.... 
,,  26.... 

Manchester   . 

28/-  to  35/- 
29/-  to  35/- 
26/6  to  27/- 

26/6  to  33/- 
22/6  to  30/- 
22/-  to  27/6 

18/6  to  21/- 
19/- 

Ontario  Greenings. 

Oct.  15.... 
„  19.... 
26.... 

Glasgow  .  .   

23/-  to  23/6 
21/-  to  22/6 
19/-  to  22/6 

14/6 

17/6  to  20/- 
17/6 

Ontario  Baldwins. 

(Jet.    29..  . 
Nov.  2.... 
3... 

Manchester   

24/-  to  30/- 
25/-  to  26/- 
21/6 

21/-  to  25/6 
21/-  to  22/- 
17/- 

18/- 
13/9 

APPLE  SUPPLY  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  following  table  giving  statistics  collected  by  a  Liverpool  broker,  showing  the 
quantities  of  Canadian  and  American  apples  that  have  reached  the  Liverpool  market 
in  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  will  make  clear  the  part 
played  by  shortage  of  supplies  in  the  satisfactory  prices  reported: — 


Week  ending  on  or  about 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Barrels. 

Boxes. 

Barrels. 

Boxes. 

Barrels. 

Boxes. 

Aug.  31  

1,064 

1,080 

786 

Sept.  7  

1,687 

80 

451 

363 

420 

ii  14  

2,342 

1,895 

1,580 

2,733 

632 

„     21  .. 

7,772 

639 

1 , 432 

2,115 

2,757 

689 

„  28  

10, 942 

2,298 

13, 348 

5, 211 

3,217 

'2,  974 

Oct.  5  

11,266 

6,274 

25,918 

6,056 

18,270 

1,962 

„  12  

.  25,251 

12,522 

47,880 

8, 880 

5, 8S5 

4, 034 

M  19  

27,216 

7,305 

78,549 

13,060 

22, 326 

7.843 

57,989 

19, 427 

53,876 

17,522 

5,311 

7,972 

Nov.  2  

41 , 011 

5, 776 

33,676 

14,593 

11,567 

13, 139 

APPLES  IN  BARRELS. 

Canadian  apples,  in  the  main,  have  been  arriving  in  good  condition,  with  only 
a  normal  percentage  of  slack  packs,  though  many  Nova  Scotia  No.  3's  have  been 
badly  spotted  and  wasty.    In  some  cases,  colour  has  been  lacking,  and  the  quality 
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poor  or  only  fair,  but  reliable  shippers  have  been  sending  in  some  excellent  stock, 
and,  in  general,  there  has  not  been  much  cause  for  complaint.  There  is  a  tendency 
observable,  however,  in  many  packs  of  Ontario  apples  to  include  a  proportion  of 
small  apples  in  No.  1  barrels.  This  is,  perhaps,  natural,  in  a  short  crop  year,  but  it 
is  likely  to  affect  the  prestige  of  Canadian  apples  seriously  on  the  British  market. 

RELIABLE  PACK  AS  AN  ASSET. 

A  noticeable  feature  on  the  various  markets1  is  the  premium  constantly  placed 
by  buyers  upon  packs  which  have  earned  a  reputation  for  quality  and  reliability. 
There  are  certain  packers  known  to  the  trade  generally  for  the  dependability  of  their 
output,  and  whenever  these  favoured  "  marks  "  are  offered  for  sale,  the  brisk  demand 
always  results  in  top  prices.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  a  pack 
favourably  known  to  the  trade  has  a  definite  monetary  value,  that  this  carefully 
built  up  reputation  is  a  most  valuable  asset,  and  that  shippers  contented  to  rank  as 
second  or  third-class  packers  over  a  period  of  years  are  needlessly  throwing  away 
value  that  a  more  business-like  policy  would  have  secured  for  them. 

APPLES  IN  BOXES. 

California  Yellow  Newtowns  in  boxes  are  reaching  the  market  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  have  found  a  ready  sale,  though,  as  a  rule,  their  quality  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  The  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  districts  of  Washington  have  also  sent 
Jonathans,  King  Davids,  Grimes  Goldens,  and  Winter  Bananas,  very  good  fruit,  and 
most  of  which  arrived  in  excellent  condition.  Some  superior  Yellow  Newtowns  from 
Rogue  River,  Ore.,  have  also  been  observed.  Arrangements  for  the  placing  of  these 
western  American  apples  are  in  the  hands  of  agents  resident  in  London,  who  advise 
as  to  the  distribution  to  the  various  markets.  It  would  appear  to  be  advisable  for 
British  Columbia  shippers  of  similar  popular  varieties,  box  packed,  not  to  allow  their 
American  competitors  to  secure  too  strong  a  foothold  on  the  British  market  before 
offering  them  serious  competition.  At  the  present,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  foreign 
box  apple  is  far  better  known  to  the  trade  than  the  Canadian.  Nova  Scotia  and 
Ontario  apples  in  boxes  have  been  on  sale  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  and 
are  popular  with  certain  sections  of  the  trade.  Some  large  retailers  are  emphatic  in 
their  preference  for  box-packed  apples.  As  a  rule  the  eastern  box  apple  does  not 
show  the  skill  and  care  in  grading  and  packing,  the  colour  and  general  perfection, 
that  have  given  the  western  apple  a  distinctive  place  in  the  market. 

BOX  APPLE  PRICES. 

The  following  western  American  box  apple  and  pear  prices  are  given  in  some 
detail,  in  order  to  indicate  the  effect  of  size  preferences  on  the  amounts  paid : — 

Glasgow,  October  22.— Jonathans,  64's,  9s.  Gd.;  72's  to  96's  10s.  to  10s.  Cd.;  100's  to 
125's,  lis.;  138's  to  175's,  12s.  to  12s.  3d.;  188's  to  200's,  lis.  6d.;  King  Davids,  96?s, 
10s.  3d.;  113's,  10s.  9d.;  125's  to  188's,  lis.  Gd.;  200's,  lis. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  3. — Rogue  River  Newtowns,  boxes,  extra  fancy,  125  to  138,  lis.; 
88's  to  113's,  10s.;  special  grade,  113's,  8s.  fid. ;  125  to  175,  10s.  to  10s.  fid.;  C  grade, 
8s.  6d.  to  9s.  3d.  California  Newtowns,  4-ticr,  8s.  to  9s.;  4^-tier,  8s.  3d.  to  9s.; 
3^-tier,  8s.  wanted,  no  bidding.  Yakima  (Horticultural  Union!)  Jonathans,  extra 
fancy,  113's  to  125's,  lis.  to  lis.  fid.;  fancy,  96's,  9s.  fid.;  113's,  10s.  3d.;  138's,  Lis.; 
Grimes  Goldens,  extra  fancy,  104's  to  113's,  7s.  to  7s.  3d.;  1 25's  to  I50's,  Ss.  to  Ss.  9d.; 
Winter  Bananas,  fancy,  104's  to  113's,  9s.  9d.;  125's  to  1fi:*>V.  Ids.;  2j)0,s,  9s.  3<&; 
Yakima  Winter  Nelis  in  boxes,  165's  to  ISO's,  16s.;  193's.  1 5s. ;  210>s,  |  k  6d.j  228*3 
to  245's,  14s. 
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TRADE  OPINIONS. 

The  following  "  trade  opinions  "  are  either  extracts  from  letters  or  verbal  repro- 
deductions  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  course  of  interviews  with  fruit  brokers,  whole- 
salers  and  retailers.  They  serve  to  deal  briefly  and  pointedly  with  a  number  of  matters 
of  interest  to  shippers. 

"  Quality  apples  are  always  in  good  demand,  and  are  bringing  particularly  good 
prices  this  season.  With  such  generally  high  prices  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  stock,  there 
must  develop  a  certain  demand  for  No.  3's,  but  shipments  of  this  grade  should  not  be 
overdone." 

"  The  large  so-called  '  paper  label '  No.  3's  from  Nova  Scotia  have  won  definite 
recognition  from  the  trade.  Size  is  an  important  factor  in  apple  value,  and  large 
apples  with  a  reasonah'-e  amount  of  defect  only  are  decidedly  better  value  than  the 
regular  No.  3's." 

"  In  Cardiff,  buyers  do  not  insist  on  No.  1  apples,  and  there  is  what  might  be 
termed  a  fair  call  for  No.  2.  Tor  No.  3,  the  demand  is  only  limited.  Demand  will  be 
good  in  this  district,  as  the  miners  are  earning  so  much  money.  It  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  war." 

"  The  number  of  fancy-boxed  apples  called  for  in  the  Cardiff  district  is  strictly 
limited.  A  trade  for  them  might  be  developed  but  the  few  shipments  would  probably 
lose  money." 

"  There  is  every  indication  that  imported  apples  will  be  making  high  prices  through- 
out this  season.  We  are  sure,  providing  the  fruit  arrives  in  sound  condition,  it  will 
meet  a  firm  market." 

"  The  Canadian  apple  is  a  favourite  in  Scotland,  especially  when  one  can  count  on 
reliable  packs  of  good  quality  fruit.  There  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  this 
respect  during  recent  years.    There  is  little  call,  however,  for  No.  3's." 

"  Medium  sizes  are  much  the  most  desirable.  Dessert  apples,  Baldwins,  Spies  and 
Kings  should  go  4  to  the  pound,  and  Snows,  5  or  6  to  the  pound.  A  large  apple,  3 
only  to  the  pound  is  not  popular  with  the  retail  trade.  For  cooking  apples,  large  sizes 
are  desired." 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  October  29,  1915. 

TRADE'  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA  IN  1914. 

The  report  of  the  comptroller  just  issued,  shows  that  the  trade  of  the  colony  totalled 
$20,256,237  last  year.  This  was  greater  than  any  recent  previous  year,  and  was  due  to 
the  large  value  reached  in  the  sugar  export,  the  quantity  and  price  being  both  in  excess 
of  1913.  The  increase  in  value  amounted  to  $2,266,336.  The  comptroller  remarks  that 
"  the  price  of  sugar  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was 
low,  but  with  the  commencement  of  hostilities  prices  advanced  rapidly,  and  nearly  all 
the  available  October  and  December  crop  was  sold  to  the  British  Government  at  the 
excellent  price  of  £17  per  ton.*'  Another  incident  of  the  year  was  the  considerable 
increases  in  the  importation  from  Canada. 
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DIRECTION  OF  THE  TRADE. 


The  United  Kingdom  had,  as  in  most  years,  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  of  the 
colony.  A  relative  gain  also  of  some  6  per  cent  was  realized  over  1913,  mainly  in  the 
quantity  of  sugar  and  rum  imported.  Canada  further  increased  her  imports  and  stood 
second  in  total  trade.    The  United  States,  whose  trade  has  suffered  decline  in  recent 

years,  stood  third.    The  following  table  gives  particulars  in  percentages  for  the  year : — 


SLIGHT  FALLING -OFF  IX  IMPORTS. 


The  value  of  imports  entered  for  consumption  showed  a  decline  of  $85,458.  The 
articles  affected  were  chiefly  clothing,  wine  and  spirits,  luxuries,  and  a  few  foodstuffs. 
The  spending  power  of  those  c'asses  of  the  population  who  obtain  their  living  in  the 
forest  and  mining  industries  was  very  much  curtailed,  as  these  industries,  on  account 
of  the  war,  were  practically  closed  down.  The  importation  of  clothing  was  affected 
more  than  any  other  by  this  cause,  and  decreased  during  the  year  by  $259,201.  There 
was  also  a  falling-off  in  the  imports  previously  supplied  by  Germany  and  Austria. 
These  important  shrinkages  were  to  some  extent  offset  by  increases  in  the  importation 
of  flour,  lumber,  white  staves,  bags  and  sacks.  The  total  value  of  the  imports,  exclu- 
sive of  transhipment,  .-mounted  to  $7,665,530. 


[MPORTS  FROM  CANADA  [N(  REASING. 

In  the  five-year  period  ending  in  1912  the  average  import  from  Canada  was  $613,- 
014  annually.  In  1913,  seven  months  of  which  came  under  the  Preferential  Agreement, 
the  figure  rose  to  $692,028,  and  last  year  to  $947,050.  The  items  which  showed  greatest 
increases  due  to  the  preference  were  flour,  oil,  paper,  wood  and  timber,  lumber,  biscuit, 
butter  and  cheese,  and  some  items  in  the  unenumerated  class.  Last  year,  however, 
there  was  less  dried  and  canned  fish  imported  from  Canada,  but  more  pickled  fish,  bay, 
and  fresh  vegetables. 

FLOUR  FROM  CANADA. 

During  the  last  ten  years  about  180,00(1  barrels  of  Hour  have  been  imported  annually 
from  Canada.  The  demand  has  been  fairly  steady,  the  consumption  per  head  showing 
a  slight  upward  tendency.  A  few  years  ago  a  prejudice  existed  against  Canadian 
flour,  on  account  of  its  keeping  qualities,  but  this  has  disappeared  and  Canadian  flour 
has  now  become  popular  on  its  merits.  Previous  to  the  preferential  tariff  coming 
into  operation  the  gain  fur  Canadian  flour  on  the  market  wa>  but  slight,  but  since  then 
a  rapid  advance  has  been  made.  Last  year  mere  than  three-quarters  of  all  flour 
imported  for  home  consumption  came  from  Canada.  A  change  in  the  oustoma  duty 
was  made  in  March,  191  I.  Prior  to  that  date  the  duty  had  been  $1.05  general  and  8C 
cents  preferential,  hut  this  was  advanced  t<»  $1.10  general  and  s"»  cent-  preferential, 
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which  i>  the  rate  at  present.  The.  following  table  will  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  import: — 

Quantity  Value. 


Countries  whence  Imported.  Barrels.  $ 

United  Kingdom   53  283 

Canada   135,256'  599,9761 

United  States   44,'263  213,046 

Other  countries   5  42 


Total   179,577  813,347 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  FISH  TRADE. 

A  greater  value  appeared  in  the  fish  imports  last  year.  About  the  same  quantity 
of  smoked  and  'dried  fish  was  imported,  though  valued  higher  by  some  $10,000.  There 
was  also  a  greater  quantity  of  pickled  salmon  and  mackerel  imported.  An  increase 
>ccurred  in  the  import  of  tinned  fish  to  the.  extent  of  64,386  pounds.  This,  it  is  stated, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  scarcity  of  local  fresh  fish  which  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  met  by  substituting  imported  canned  fish.  The  value 
of  the  total  import  of  fish  was  $382,200,  as  against  $308,095  for  the  previous  year.  The 
following  table  will  give  the  details  of  the  import,  the  countries  of  origin,  and  rates 
of  duty : — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

lb. 

158,906 
2,759 

120,943 
11,865 
14,704 
80,841 
18,838 

18,357 
755 
15.044 
2,251 
1,705 
11,428 
926 

408,856 

50,466 

cwts. 
35,959 
8,057 
1,605 
532 

189,374 
48,926 
15,860 
2,730 

46,153 

256,890 

brls. 

323 
1,117 

80 
146 

30 

2,420 
12,112 

867 
1,812 

3C0 

1,696 

17.511 

brls. 

51 
1,282 
25 
44 
4 

328 
6,488 
134 
363 
20 

1,406 

7,333 

Article. 


Fish,  tinned. 


Smoked  or  dried 


Mackerel  and  salmon, 
pickled  


Unenumerated 


Country  whence  imported. 


United  Kingdom . 

Canada   

United  States.  . . 
Holland. . . . , . 

France  

Portugal. .  . 
Other  countries.. . 

Total  ..... 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada   

United  States 
Other  countries.. . 

Total..  . 

United  Kingdom. 
Canada  . 
Newfoundland  . . 
United  States. . . . 
Others  

Total 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada  

Newfoundland 
United  States. 
Other  countries.. 

Total 


Rate  of  duty, 


Per  100  1b.- 
$2.00  general.. 
1 . 60  preferential. 


Per  cwt. 
65c.  general. 
50c.  preferential. 


Per  brl.- 
$1.00  general. 
80c.  preferential 


Per 
50c 
40c 


brl.- 
general. 
preferential. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

The  demand  for  butter  has  shown  improvement  in  the  last  few  years,  the  con- 
sumption per  capita  having  slightly  increased.  A  corresponding  decline  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  margarine  and  butter  substitutes,  whose  import  is  valued  at  about 
$125,000.  The  demand  for  cheese  appears  to  have  slackened,  the  import  having 
decreased  50,000  pounds  in  the  same  period.  France  and  Holland  respectively  furnish 
the  largest  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  imported.  At  one  time  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Canadian  butter  was  exported  to  this  market,  but  the  trade  declined  till  in 
1912  little  was  imported.  The  situation  has  now  somewhat  improved,  but  as  yet  the 
import  value  has  not  reached  its  best  former  figure.  There  is  however  an  increased 
quantity  of  Canadian  cheese  being  imported.  Each  year  a  large  supply  of  condensed 
milk  is  required  in  the  colony,  and  it  is  probable  that  even  a  larger  amount  will  be- 
required  as  the  population  increases.  There  seems  to  be  no  means  of  meeting  require- 
ments except  by  importation.  The  greater  part  of  this  milk  is  imported  through  the 
United  Kingdom  and  is  of  Anglo-Swiss  origin.  The  import  averages  in  value  over 
$60,000.  Last  year  Canada  for  the  first  time  supplied  an  appreciable  quantity  of  milk. 
The  following  table  will  give  the  countries  of  origin,  and  details  of  the  dairy  products 
referred  to: — 

BUTTER. 


Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Lb. 

s 

United  Kingdom   

125,295 

28,520 

13,089 

4,051 

Per  100  lbs.- 

United  States    

12,094 

3,545 

$2  00  general; 

58,449 

19,1)44 

1.60  preferential. 

Holland  

16,619 

4,280 

281,642 

55,844 

5 

Total  

507,205 

116,189 

CHEESE. 


1 1,502 

2.864 

62,303 

10,795 

1,143 

207 

Per  100  lbs.- 

118,176 

16,877 

$2  00  general; 

630 

1.00  preferential. 

286 

54 

Total    

197,040 

30,866 

CONDENSED 

MILK. 

503,865 

55,804 

8,505 

SO  4 

Per  100  lbs. 

26,963 

3,105 

$1.00  general: 

Holland  

20,400 

1,609 

80  cts.  preferen- 

53 

4 

tial. 

619,806 

61,316 

l.l'MHr.l!  TKADK. 

The  total  value  of  lumber  imported,  including  shooks  and  stoves  was  $272,505. 
Of  this,  the  value  of  staves  and  shooks  was  $147,!)i)2,  about  double  (lie  usual  import. 
This  was  due  to  an  abnormal  demand  for  rum  casks,  resulting  from  a  great  iueivaso  in. 
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the  local  manufacture.  -Nearly  all  the  staves  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  contributed  a  small  amount  valued  at  $4,238  and 
$1,083  respectively.  Canada  supplied  spruce  and  white  pine  to  the  value  of  $81,432  and 
the  United  States  chiefly  pitch-pine  to  the  value  of  $43,010.  Canadian  spruce  and  pine 
were  in  substantial  demand  during  the  year,  the  import  increasing  over  double.  This 
was  due  to  the  rebuilding  of  part  of  Georgetown  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  previous  year. 

MOTOR  CARS. 

"  The  number  of  motor  cars  imported  in  1914,"  so  the  comptroller  remarks,  "  was 
only  one  less  than  the  importations  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  net  value  showed  the 
large  decrease  of  $6,638,  indicating  that  the  cars  imported  in  1M4  were  lighter  and  less 
expensive  than  those  imported  in  the  previous  year.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  the 
growth  of  motor  car  and  cycle  importations  since  the  first  year  of  their  introduction 
into  the  colony.  It  is  also  of  importance  to  note  that  the  importations  of  motor 
spirits  have  increased,  tending  to  show  that  motor  power  has  taken  a  hold  on  the  pro- 
pelling activities  of  the  community  and  probably  foreshadows  the  fact  of  increasing 
importations  as  time  goes  on."  Last  year  the  value  of  the  import  of  motor  cars,  motor 
cycles,  and  their  parts,  together  with  petrol  and  calcium  carbide  was  $86,585  of  which 
Canada  supplied  $11,238.  The  customs  duty  on  motor  cars  and  parts  is  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  general,  and  12  per  cent  preferential. 

BAGS  AND  SACKS. 

The  bags  required  in  British  Guiana  are  mainly  for  rice  and  sugar.  The  quan- 
tity imported  last  year  was  17,855  dozen,  valued  at  $206,686.  This  was  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  previous  year,  as  the  crops  of  sugar  and  rice  for  export  largely 
increased.  Most  of  these  bags  are  imported  from  Calcutta,  paying  a  duty  of  15  cents 
per  dozen.  The  size  of  the  sugar  bag  is  approximately  26J  by  44  and  weigh  according 
to  quality,  from  2i  to  3  pounds  each.  Rice  bags  measure  27  by  36,  and  weigh  2^ 
pounds.  Cocoa  bags,  measuring  28  by  46,  also  imported,  are  rather  more  substantially 
made  and  of  better  quality.  As  regards  cost,  the  best  information  at  hand  is  that  this 
year  sugar  bags  were  quoted  50s.  per  100  f.o.b.  Calcutta.  This  was  an  advance  over  the 
price  of  the  previous  year  of  about  8s.  Present  quotations  are  not  ascertainable. 
X  early  all  these  bags  are  of  jute. 

OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  CANADIAN  FIRMS. 

A  remark  often  heard  is  that  "  the  West  Indies  are  now  looking  to  Canada  for 
supplies,"  as  the  present  limited  steamship  service  between  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe  is  restricting  trade.  Until  a  few  months  ago  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  had  fortnightly  sailings  between  Southampton  and  these 
Islands,  but  this  has  been  changed  to  a  monthly  connection.  This  limited  ser- 
vice and  the  disorganized  condition  of  industries  in  Europe  make  trading  difficult 
and  force  the  merchant  in  the  West  Indies  to  look  to  new  and  more  certain  markets 
for  obtaining  his  necessary  stock.  Firms  in  Canada  manufacturing  lines  of  men's 
and  women's  underwear,  prints,  corsets,  and  general  lines  of  wearing  apparel,  including 
boots  and  shoes,  bags  and  sacks,  hardware,  particularly  artisan  and  other  working  tools, 
paints  and  oils,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  fill  orders  promptly  and 
to  quote  export  prices,  would  do  well  to  look  into  this  field,  as  it  undoubtedly  offers 
an  exceptional  opportunity  in  the  coming  year.  The  difficulty  in  these  Islands  appears 
to  be  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  goods  from  former  sources. 
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QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  IX  1914. 

Article.  Quantity.  Value. 

Bags  and  sacks  doz.  117,855  $206,686 

Beer  and  ale  gals.  180,985  151,398 

Boots  and  shoes     109,958 

Butter  lbs.  507,205  116,189 

Fish,  smoked  or  dried  cwts.  46,153  256,890 

Fruit  and  vegetables  (preserved)  lbs.  253,175  21,376 

Flour  brls.  179,577  813,347 

Grain  and  pulse  lbs.  11,629,824  256,563 

Hardware  and  cutlery     88,253 

Machinery  (excluding  sewing  machines)     210,788 

Manure  tons.  12,780  590,402 

Meat,  salted  brls.  16,365  289,604 

canned  lbs.  60,796  12,936 

Medicines  and  drugs     86,153 

Milk,  condensed  lbs.  619,806  61,316 

Oil,  petroleum   (refined)    gals.  602,483  99,494 

"    other  "  392,531  213,798 

Paper  and  stationery     84,680 

Soap   115,463 

Tobacco,  leaf  lbs.  546.452  62,580 

manufactured  "  124,082  91,893 

Textiles,  manufactured   1,058,539 

Vegetables,  fresh   159,624 

Wine  and  spirits  gals.  102,582  105,026 


EXPORTS  INCREASED. 

The  value  of  the  exports,  including  goods  transhipped,  totalled  $12,590,707  in 

excess  of  the  average  value  of  the  previous  four  year-  by  $2,764,795.  The  increases 
were  shown  principally  in  sugar,  rum,  cocoanuts  and  coffee. 

SUGAR  AND  RIM. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  exported  from  the  colony  during  the  year  was  nearly  20,000 
tons  in  excess  of  1913,  with  a  value  greater  by  over  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars. 
This  was  the  largest  output  of  sugar  for  several  years.  Of  this  quantity,  52,191  tons 
were  exported  to  Canada,  52,162  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  2,735  to  the  United 
States.  As  regards  rum,  there  was  also  an  unusually  large  export,  due  to  the  demand 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  neutral  spirits  from  Ger- 
many in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  no  doubt  also  stimulated  this  demand.  Prices  were 
also  above  the  average  and  were  well  maintained.  In  consequence  of  the  good  markel 
for  this  commodity,  there  was  a  less  quantity  of  molasses  and  molascuit  manufactured, 
the  exports  falling  off  35,502  gallons  and  4,433  tons  respectively. 

COFFEE  AND  COCOANUTS. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  coffee  industry  is  receiving  much  attention,  and 
that  its  export  is  becoming  important.  The  total  quantity  exported  during  the  year 
amounted  to  238,784  pounds  of  a  value  of  $27,211.  This  is  a  considerable  advance  on 
the  previous  year,  and  much  the  greatest  amount  exported  since  the  industry  was 
revived  in  1908.  Prior  to  that  year  the  exports  had  been  of  small  value  since  1847. 
In  referring  to  cocoanuts  the  report  under  review  mentions  that  a  record  was  made 
in  the  export  of  this  article.    "The  total  quantity  sent  abroad  during  the  year  was 

I,  889,921  nuts  of  a  value  amounting  to  $30,523.  Quite  a  large  number  of  eoeoanut 
trees  have  been  planted  in  the  colony  within  the  past  seven  years  and  the  exports 
should  continue  to  increase  for  some  time  to  come,  particularly  if  the  cocoanul  values 
which  have  ruled  high  in  the  world's  markets  tor  the  past  year  or  two.  are  maintained. 
There  were  also  increases  in  the  exports  of  eoeoanut  oil  and  copra  to  the  extent  of 

II,  8SS  gallons  and  5(11  cwts.  respectively  during  1914,  a-  compared  with  the  previous 
year.    Most  of  the  oil  was  exported  to  the  British  West  Indies." 
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OTHER  MINOR  INCREASES. 

The  diamond  mines  showed  an  increase  in  output  last  year,  but  as  there  has  been 
little  demand  for  diamonds  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  export,  though 
greater  is  value,  was  not  as  considerable  as  the  position  of  this  industry  would  warrant, 
[ncreases  wore  shown  in  the  number  of  cattle  exported,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of 
firewood  arid  charcoal.  Citrate  of  lime  also  shows  a  considerable  increase.  This  was 
firsl  prepared  in  the  colony  in  1907,  and  the  industry  is  now  being  regarded  seriously. 
Lime  trees  grow  particularly  well  in  certain  sections,  and  the  lime  product  industry 
has  every  chance  for  successful  expansion. 

DECREASES. 

The  most  important  decrease  was  in  the  output  of  gold.  A  few  years  ago  rich 
deposits  were  found  on  one  of  the  leading  rivers,  but  this  source  of  supply  appears 
now  to  have  become  exhausted,  and  mining  has  now  been  stopped.  Balata  also  shows 
a  shrinkage  in  export,  compared  with  previous  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
it  goes  to  the  London  market,  at  present  in  a  somewhat  disorganized  condition.  Large 
quantities  are  now  being  stored  in  British  Guiana,  against  a  time  when  better  prices 
will  rule.  A  decrease  appears  also  in  the  export  of  greenheart,  the  principal  outlet  for 
which  is  in  Europe. 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  exports  of  the  colony  for  1914,  with  quan- 
tities and  values: — 


Article.  Quantity.  Value. 

Cattle  No.  1,172  %  34,496 

Gold  ozs.  63,803  1,114,007 

Molascuit  tons.  2,427  49,179 

Charcoal  "  3,801  38,295 

Diamonds  carats.  9,705  87,196 

Cocoanuts  No.  1,889,921  30,523 

Rice  cwts.  141,791  492,942 

Balata  lbs.  1,022,751  507,369 

Hides  No.  4,646  12,599 

Rum  gals.  3,489,729  1,112,826 

Sugar  cwts.  '2,142,752  7,559,152 

Molasses  gals.  83,197  20,571 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mi.  W.  J.  tig  an.) 

Cape  Town,  October  18,  1915. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  APPLES. 

The  first  shipment  of  apples  from  Canada  for  this  season  arrived  on  the  ss. 
Kwarra  October  15.  They  were  all  from  British  Columbia,  and  consisted  mostly  of 
"  Wealthys  "  with  some  "  Gravensteins." 

The  packing  was  of  the  very  best  and  the  shipment  was  healthy,  being  almost  free 
from  scale.  The  apples  were  of  good  size  but  did  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  South  African  market  in  colour  and  unfortunately  a  large  percentage  of  the  ship- 
ments was  frozen  in  cold  storage.  The  fruit  which  carried  without  freezing  realized 
from  15s.  to  17s.  a  box.    On  the  Johannesburg  market  prices  ranged  from  19s.  to  '24s. 
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This  shipment  of  1,160  boxes  is  the  first  on  record  to  consist  of  Canadian  fruit 
only.  The  contention  of  several  jobbers  has  been  the  impossibility  of  securing  fruit 
for  the  early  boats  and  many  severe  comments  were  made  in  reference  to  the  recom- 
mendations that  the  cold  storage  space  on  our  steamers  should  be  reserved  for  Canadian 
fruit.  Although  the  above  mentioned  shipment  was  unfortunate,  dealers  now  admit 
that  a  suitable  apple  can  be  procured  for  the  early  sailings  as  well  as  for  the  end  of 
the  season.  As  they  are  all  prepared  to  purchase  Canadian  fruit,  they  are  now  advo- 
cating that  it  alone  should  be  carried  in  the  cold  storage  of  Canadian  steamers  during 
the  limited  season  of  delivery,  from  October  to  December  15,  which  under  normal 
conditions  can  dispose  of  35,000  to  40,000  boxes  of  a  good,  hardy,  medium  size,  well 
coloured  apple. 

DIRECT  REPRESENTATION. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  and  shippers  looking  for  an  export  market  is 
directed  to  the  agency  and  commission  house  trade  inquiries  from  South  Africa. 
During  the  past  few  weeks,  inquiries  for  Canadian  agencies. have  been  received  from 
agents  and  firms,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  interest  in  the  past.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  present  conditions  by  Canadian  firms  to  secure  a  hold  on  the  South  African 
market,  as  there  is  a  steady  and  growing  demand  for  Canadian  productions. 

MEAT  EXPORT  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Weekly  Bulletin  has  published  several  items  from  time  to  time  in  reference 
to  the  growing  export  of  meat  from  South  Africa.  It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  there- 
fore to  give  some  of  the  views  submitted  at  a  conference  held  during  October  in 
Durban,  Natal,  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  African  Government  Agricultural 
Department.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  P.  J.  du  Toit,  acting  secrctarv 
for  agriculture. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  secure  a  gathering  of  interested  parties 
including  shippers,  representatives  of  the  trade,  and  of  municipalities,  steamship  lines, 
South  African  Railways  and  of  the  Government  Veterinary  Department.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  calling  the  conference  was  the 
promotion  of  the  Union  as  a  whole.  It  was  explained  that  the  conference  was  held  in 
Durban  because  this  city  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  question  of  the  exportation  of 
meat. 

HIGH   I'RICES  DUE  TO  THE  WAR. 

It  was  stated  that  owing  to  the  war  prices  were  abnormal,  and  had  reached  5kl. 
to  6d.,  as  against  4d.  to  5d.  prior  to  August,  1914.  In  other  words,  prices  had  increased 
by  50  per  cent.  It  was  encouraging  to  note  that,  if  the  figures  obtained  by  other  coun- 
tries just  before  the  war  were  examined,  prices  were  even  then  on  the  increase,  indicat- 
ing that  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  It  had  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  consuming  countries  was  cut  off  from  supplies  by  the  war.  It  was 
believed  therefore  that  prices  after  the  war  would  be  higher  than  before.  That  view 
was  borne  out  by  authorities  i'i  Great  Britain. 

RATIO   <>K    CATTLE   TO  POPULATION. 

The  chairman  pointed  oul  that  the  number  of  cattle  in  Australia  was  in  the  ratio 
of  2-4  per  head  of  population.  Now  Zealand  had  1-S,  and  the  Argentine  k».  It'  the 
consuming  population  of  South  Africa  was  taken  as  two  millions  it  would  he  found 
that  South  Africa  had  comparatively  -  t)  cattle  per  head  of  population.  As  regards 
sheep,  Australia  had  17-0  per  head  of  population,  New  Zealand  22-S,  Argentine  11  1. 
and  South  Africa  17-0.  As  each  of  the  other  countries  were  exporters.  South  Africa 
should  also  be  able  to  export  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  at  present. 
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Referring  to  the  quality  of  meat  exported,  Mr.  du  Toit  said  that  much  as  it  was 
to  be  desired,  he  would  not  state  that  the  standard  of  quality  would  have  to  be  raised 
before  any  export  was  attempted.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  quality  would  improve 
as  the  export  became  greater.  In  support  of  that  view  the  export  of  fruit  and  maize 
was  instanced  in  both  of  which  South  Africa  ranked  now  as  first-class  exporters.  If 
farmers  realized  that  there  was  money  in  the  export  of  meat,  the  standard  of  quality 
would  naturally  improve.  More  care  would  be  taken  of  their  animals,  which  would 
be  fed  for  the  best  results.  It  was  thought  that  export  trade  was  possible,  and  that  it 
would  prove  of  advantage  to  the  whole  of  the  community. 

A  NOTE  OF  WARNING. 

One  of  the  conference  stated  that  as  he  had  just  returned  from  England  he  was 
not  over  optimistic.  On  account  of  the  war  and  inflated  prices,  South  Africa  had 
been  able  to  sell  its  meat  on  the  London  market.  The  quality,  however,  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  meat  from  Australia,  although  that  was  not  an  insurmountable  question. 
In  considering*  sheep  stock,  for  instance  the  trade  must  realize  that  under  normal  con- 
ditions the  Cape  sheep,  three-quarters  of  the  whole,  were  of  the  fat-tailed  variety,  and 
would  not  meet  with  ready  sale,  as  they  were  not  appreciated  in  England. 

government's  responsibility. 

Another  point  of  view  strongly  expressed  was  that  the  Government  should  take  the 
initiative  and  see  that  the  industry  was  fostered.  The  claim  was  made  that  the  farmer 
would  produce  what  was  wanted  when  the  demand  was  pointed  out. 

A  resolution  calling  upon  the  Government  to  take  a  census  of  the  cattle  within  the 
Union,  especially  fat  cattle  available  for  export  as  meat,  was  adopted  without  dissent. 

RECOMMENDATION  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

A  number  of  recommendations  for  the  assistance  of  the  Government  was  drafted, 
and  included  such  subjects  as  Government  inspection  of  meat,  approved  abattoirs,  the 
labelling  of  meat  for  export,  the  method  of  shipping  and  grading,  the  question  of 
charges  and  railway  accommodation,  the  treatment  of  the  by-products,  and  whether 
cold  storages  should  be  at  the  ports  or  at  inland  centres. 

THE  INCOME  TAX  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  South  African  Government  have  issued  a  report  dealing  with  the  working  of 
the  1914  Income  Tax  Act  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  last. 

The  number  of  assessments  made  was  5,742.  The  tax  payable  on  assessments 
made  up  to  June  30,  1915,  amounted  to  £482,658.  Up  to  that  date  £473,558  of  this  had 
been  collected.  The  actual  collections  up  to  March  31,  1915,  amounted  to  £446,597,  as 
compared  with  the  estimate  of  £450,000  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  that  date. 

The  Act  has  worked  satisfactorily.  The  public  as  a  rule  have  recognized  the 
necessity  for  fresh  taxation,  and  have  accepted  their  liability  as  a  means  of  contri- 
buting towards  the  country's  requirements. 
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HOW  INCOMES  ARE  EARNED. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  individuals  in  the  Cape  Province  and  the 
Total  of  the  Union: — 


Source  of  Income. 

Cape. 

Union. 

 £  1,327, 6!21 

£  3,400,350 

  11.2,778' 

279,827 

25f2  \9'RR 

O  U  \J  t  O  O  iJ 

Medical  profession  

  144,413 

405,293 

  9i9,893 

310,423 

  99,566 

350,435 

Other  employment  

  333,463 

1,512,519 

  358,108 

511,694 

70,403 

Rents  

  245,716 

818,725 

  811,715 

1,366,709 

.  .    .  .    .  .    .  .  109,189 

481,669 

£  3,859,750 

£10,068,406 

AVERAGE  TAXABLE  INCOME. 

The  average  income  of  individuals  liable  to  be  taxed  is  about  £1,959.  The  follow- 
ing districts  are  above  the  average,  viz. : — 


Durban  

 £  2,575 

£  2,899 

Port  Elizabeth  

  2,272 

2,563 

.  .   .   2,2i67 

2,522 

Kimberley  

  2,20)9 

2,529 

.  .   2,068 

2,480 

East  London  

.  .                          .  2,0'47 

2,137 

  2,041 

2.166 

King-  William's  Town  

  2,034 

2,1.24 

In  the  second  column  are  given  the  averages  of  incomes  of  taxpayers  including 
non-taxable  dividends. 

INDIVIDUALS  A X D  COMPANIES  COMPARE! ». 

The  proportion  of  income  tax  payable  by  individuals  and  companies  is  85  per  cent 
and  65  per  cent  respectively.  The  rates  of  taxation  on  the  whole  of  the  taxable  incomes 
are  3-99d.  in  the  pound  for  individuals  and  12-G4d.  in  the  pound  for  companies.  The 
rate  of  tax  on  the  total  income  assessed  is  7«21d.  in  the  pound  or  about  3  per  cent. 

The  amounts  returned  for  assessment  and  the  amounts  at  which  incomes  were 
assessed  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Returned.  Assessed. 

Individuals  £      9,454,079        £  10.06S.406 

Companies   5,540,422  5,988,230 


Total  £     14,994,501        £  16,056,636 
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HOLLAND. 

Keport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Ph.  Geleerd.) 

Rotterdam,  November  6,  1915. 

PROPOSED  NEW  AND  REVISED  TAXES  IN  HOLLAND. 

On  the  25th  October  the  new  tax  bills  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Second  Chamber.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  tax  reorganization 
scheme,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  review  briefly  its  important  features. 

In  the  first  place  the  foundations  of  the  State  taxation  system  are  revised  to 
some  extent,  the  principal  alterations  relating  to  the  names  given  to  the  various  taxes. 

Instead  of  the  present  distinction  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  it  is  proposed  to 
divide  them  into  (A)  Property  Taxes,  (B)  Personal  Taxes  for  Income  and  Capital, 
(C)  Traffic  Taxes,  and  (D)  Consumption  Taxes. 

A.  PROPERTY  TAXES. 

Regarding  the  Ground  Tax,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  tax  is  placed  at  $1.60  per 
$400  of  the  taxable  value  for  both  uncultivated  and  cultivated  land,  and  exemptions 
are  considerably  restricted. 

An  additional  sum  of  $3,620,410  will  be  realized. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus  Tax,  which  will  be  separated  from  the  Income  Tax, 

amounts  to  6-J  per  cent. 

B.  PERSONAL  TAXES  FOtft  INCOME  AND  CAPITAL. 

The  Income  Tax  is  to  be  about  the  same  as  now.  Reduction  for  children  applies 
in  the  case  of  incomes  of  more  than  $2,000. 

The  Capital  Tax  will  be  $0.24  per  $400  for  capitals  of  $12,000  and  over.  A  lower 
rate  may  be  imposed  on  smaller  capitals.    Capitals  up  to  $6,400  are  free. 

The  new  Pension  Tax  will  be  levied  equally  without  progression  on  all  incomes, 
viz.,  1  per  cent  of  the  income,  with  the  express  object  of  including  all  classes. 

The  new  Defence  Tax  is  progressive  and  amounts  to  an  addition  of  9  per  cent 
on  Capital  and  Income  Taxes,  but  is  exclusively  levied  on  those  not  in  military 
service. 

The  new  Fleet  Tax,  which  is  to  be  specially  used  for  the  Netherlands  Indian 
m  Fleet,  is  only  levied  on  capitals  of  $20,400  and  over  and  on  incomes  of  $2,000  and  over. 

The  latjber  tax  is  estimated  to  yield  $2,400,000,  and  the  Pension  and  Defence 
Taxes  $4,800,000  and  $1,600,000  respectively. 

The  new  tax  on  mortmain  property  is  $2.40  on  every  $400,  one-half  being  for 
special  institutions.    Only  churches  are  free. 

The  succession  duty  is  as  at  present,  from  4  to  20  per  cent,  but  is  to  be  levied 
with  a  greater  progression. 

C.  TRAFFIC  TAXES. 

A.s  regards  the  registration  and  stamp  dues,  alterations  are  numerous.  There 
are  reductions,  as  for  instance,  on  the  stamp  for  rent  contracts,  and  also  certain 
exemptions. 
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A  new  subsection  is  a  tax  on  Bourse  transactions  and  stocks,  which  will  produce 
an  important  contribution  to  the  Treasury;  it  is  put  at  the  rate  of  |  per  mille  both 
on  purchases  and  sales. 

Import  duties  are  to  remain  as  now. 

The  new  statistical  duty  is  an  addition  to  the  import  duty.  All  goods  having 
to  pay  a  certain  small  duty,  -J  per  mille,  whereby  goods  destined  for  re-export  will 
be  declared  as  such.  The  statistics  will  be  more  reliable  and  the  expenses  thereof 
will  be  covered. 

D.  CONSUMPTION  TAXES. 

Regarding  the  household  tax,  fireplaces  and  bicycles  are  exempted.  Other  itemfe 
are  taxed  higher,  so  that  the  tax,  despite  the  exemptions  for  shops,  hotels,  etc.,  will 
yield  as  much  as  it  does  now,  with  the  extra  percentage  for  the  State.  Billiard  tables 
are  taxed  $24  in  private  houses  and  $16  in  cafes.  Pleasure  craft  are  also  taxed 
according  to  value. 

The  new  tax  on  railway  and  tram  tickets  will  be  15  per  cent  for  1st  class,  8  per 
cent  for  2nd  class,  and  3  per  cent  for  3rd  class  tickets.  Less  than  one  cent  is  not 
levied,  whilst  workmen's  and  school  children's  tickets  are  exempted.  Municipal 
tramways  are  exempted. 

The  excise  duty  on  wine  will  be  raised  from  $8  to  $9.60,  and  on  spirits  from  $36 
to  $39.60  per  1  hectolitre  (22  gallons).  On  a  hectolitre  of  beer  there  will  be  an 
average  increase  of  $0.80,  while  imported  beer  will  be  taxed  still  higher. 

The  new  excise  for  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes  will  be  10  per  cent  of  the  retail 
price. 

The  vinegar  excise  is  to  be  abolished. 

Playing  cards  will  be  taxed  $0.10  per  pack  of  32  cards,  and  larger  packs  $0.20, 
and  an  import  duty  of  $0.05  and  $0.10  extra  will  be  levied  on  imported  cards. 

As  regards  the  Assay  Tax,  $32  will  be  levied  on  100  grammes  (3-21  troy  ounces) 
of  gold  alloy,  and  $0.60  per  100  grammes  of  feilver  alloy. 

INCREASE  IN  REVENUE. 

The  new  taxation  scheme  will  have  far-reaching  consequences.  It  is  a  reform 
greater  than  was  ever  before  proposed  in  this  country.  The  possibility  of  an 
enthusiastic  reception  was  therefore  excluded,  but  on  the  whole  the  bills  appear  to 
have  been  received  fairly  favourably. 

The  Tax  Bills  will  probably  be  discussed  in  the  current  session  of  the  Dutch 
Parliament. 

As  compared  with  the  present  scheme  of  taxation,  the  new  system  will  increase 
the  revenue  by  $24,400,000  per  annum. 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR  AND  BREAD. 

Iii  contravention  to  previous  regulations,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  decided 
to  fix  the  following  prices,  beginning  with  November  13: — 

(1)  Home  wheat  flour,  bolted,  fl.  18.25  per  100  kilogram  ($7.34  per  220-16 
pounds),  as  against  $6.50  on  October  2,  1914. 

(2)  Wheat  meal,  unbolted,  fl.  15.25  per  100  kilogram  (6.14  per  220-46  pounds), 
as  against  $5.60  on  October  2,  1914. 

Prices  are  to  be  understood  net  cash  at  factory  or  mill  for  bakers  and  similar 
consumers.    A  reduction  of  25  cents  ($0.10)  is  granted  to  middlemen,  on  request. 

(3)  White  bread  (bolted  wheal  water  bread),  maximum  22.1  cents  per  1  kilogram 
($0.09  per  2-2  pounds). 

(4)  Brown  bread  maximum  19  cents  per  1  kilogram  ($o.<>7:'  per  2«2  pounds).. 
Prices  are  cash  fetched  from  bakery  or  shop. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER. 
No.  1. — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Imports  for  Consumption. 


Dutiable  goods 
Free  goods  


Total  imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  


Total  imports 
Duty  collected  


Exports. 


Canadian  produce — 

The  mine    ....   

The  fisheries  

The  forest  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products  

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous   

Totals,  Canadian  produce  . . 

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise . 

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exports  

Aggregate  trade  


Imports  by  Countries. 

Australia.    

British  Africa  

ii     East  Indies  

it  Guiana  

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom  

Other  British  

Argentine  Republic   

Belgium  

France   

Germany  

Holland   . 

Japan  

United  States    

Other  foreign  


Exports  by  Countries. 


Australia    

British  Africa  

ii     East  Indies   . 

1 1  Guiana  

ii      West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom    

Other  British   

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  .H.   

France    

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  

United  States  

Other  foreign  


Twelve  Months  Ended  September. 


1912. 


393,398,455 
206,425,905 


599,824,360 
17,017,730 


616,842,090 


102,695,976 


49 
16 
41, 
45, 
131, 
39, 


075,079 
339,870 
896,315 
456,620 
129,244 
047,806 
99,825 


323, 
17, 


044,259 
324,731 


340, 
'  11. 


368,990 
483,302 


351,852,292 


968,694,382 


362,777 
373,766 
5,943,950 
4.536,395 
6,820,587 
1,804,736 
1,958,704 
128,321,785 
1,077,016 
3,229,801 
3,855,693 
14,089,396 
12,449,397 
2,787,654 
3,415,273 
402,916,292 
22,898,868 


4,033,395 
2,947,727 

355,697 

605,149 
4,687,906 
4,407,493 
1,550,187 
165,241,071 

600,064 
2,842,395 
4,101.394 
2,433,211 
3,843,231 
2,280,840 

704,905 
140,955,821 
10,261,806 


1913. 


$ 

453,580,567 
229,396,748 


682,977,315 
5,315,142 


688,292,457 


117,632,669 


1914. 


1915. 


341,656,238 
190,197,251 


531,853,489 
41,318,627 


573,172,116 


58,642,651 
18,382,137 
44,026,986 
44,911,905 
165,372,585 
50,280,990 
115,207 


381,732,461 
26,841,724 


408,574, 1«5 
17,130,611 


425,704, 79H 


1,113,997,253 


584,105 
504,543 
7,455,266 
3,438,514 
4,122,308 
2,146,644 
3,232,356 
145,009,241 
1,191,009 
3,714,325 
4,588,228 
14,898,017 
15,233,234 
3,258,731 
2,884,764 
446,280,061 
29,451,111 


91,438,405 


57,174,939 
19,964,899 
42,191.112 
62,034,576 
179,110,844 
63,355,893 
224,830 


424,057,093 
44,152,917 


468,210,010 
20,212,147 


488,422,157 


1,061,594,273 


4,502,582 
3,823,164 
608,393 
639,820 
4,480,291 
4,759,731 
1,985,063 

193,724,969 
1,791,708 
2,258,037 
5,693,554 
2,694,849 
3,722,412 
5,304,872 
1,467,457 

177,528,983 
10,719,911 


512,978 
463,560 
5,955,809 
3,906,011 
5,759,031 
1,463,388 
3,699,229 
109,469,925 
2,210,891 
3,195,812 
3,605,288 
12,512,521 
11,606,681 
2,386,375 
2,378,880 
380,213,253 
23,832,484 


5,461,179 
4,711,493 
722,000 
640,605 
4,983,028 
4,973,(i30 
1,900,534 
215,063,237 
1,607.868 
993,857 
4,208,365 
7,887,424 
4,275,478 
6,160,93S 
1,311.592 
212,393,621 
11,127,308 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  September 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter   

Animals,  living  . .  

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuffs  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  manufactures  of. 

Carriages,  caits,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  , 

Cottons   

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware . . . 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods    

Fish  


Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  manufactures  of . . . . 

Fruits  

Furs,  skins  and  manufactures  of  

Glass  

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  manufactures  of  

Grease  

Gunpowdei  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  India-rubber  and  mfrs.  of 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  manufactures  of  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  


Brass  and  manufactures  of  

Copper  and  manufactures  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of . 

Tin  and  manufactures  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth    

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc  . . 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  manufactures  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons    

Seeds   

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  manufactures  of  

Soap.   

Spirits  and  wines   

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

Tea   

Tobacco      

Vegetables   

Watches  

Wood  and  manufactures  of  

Wool  and  manufactures  of  


Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Artieh 
Imported  :  — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Total  Imports,  merchandise... 
Coin  and  bullion   ,  

Total  Imports  


1914. 


1915. 


1,102,029 
1,916,129 
6,642,283 

10,675,153 
2,761,476 

13,973,316 
206,777 

44,066,089 
2,477,812 
2,305,724 
3,652,186 

33,926,742 
496,323 

14,712,869 
2,599,253 
7,651,536 
4,263,469 
2,040,290 
7,222,364 

17,187,327 
2,862,728 
4,081,537 
2,220,274 
1,782,878 
1,138,713 
1,201,049 
7,954,293 
4,754,150 
9,947,880 
7,974,530 
110,910,082 


3,491.437 
5,321,922 

86,406,835 
5,356,777 
2,025,81 4 

15,593,034 
1,875,426 
1,771,371 
1,830,215 
7,068,565 
2,435,446 
9,104,138 
1,867,438 
1,689,132 

11,1!  14.!  102 
8,997,686 
1,2  <5, 043 
6,893,837 

1.8,220,665 
6,189,433 
7,150,021 
3,390,068 
1,19S,8:>6 

20,315,621 

25,338,942 


341,666,238 
190,197,261 


631,853,489 

11,318,627 


673,172,116 


Total. 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


299.042 
657, 728  i 
5,154,814' 

13,668,375; 
1,444,525 
7,835,986 
58, 217 ! 

31,680,8901 
2,054,908! 
l,550,620j 
3, 985, 970 1 

26,617,4991 
319,224! 

13,001,253] 
1,463,660 
4,668,270 
2,591,13L 
1,545,887 
6,770,837 

13,397,248 
1,862,082 
2,411,912 
1,354,848 
2,542,417 
887,212 
1,009,980 
7,978,304 
3,168,237; 

14,137,495 
6,177,768 

77,992,275 


From  United 
States. 


134,771 
67,494 
980,527 
307,586 
208,778 
168,985 
5,527 
98,538 
733,524 
128,997 
446,825| 
10,885,411 
244,216 

2,269,358 
982,283 
456,551 
972,739 
153,386 

3,370,366 
485,249 
283,611 
258,719 
551,059 
46,415 
22,728 
192,205 

2,616,674 

1,130,321 
777,334 
794,584 

0,413,495 


3,05!),  430 
3,166,300 

58,616,2481 
4,202,279 
1,174,381 

11,188,987 
1,033,324 
758,542 
1,480,007 
4,536,300 
1,227,922 
5,143,245 
1.524,176 
2,568,(500 
4,283,767 
7,412,020 
1,110,399 
3,769,910 

19,997,871 
8,124,354 
4,700,881 
2,157,601 
747,892 
8,80(5,407 

24,133,832 


127,279 
13,886 

4,438,050 
899,747 
70,354 
471,370 
711,775 
237,461 
317,332 
949,703 

1,016,364 
206,047 
627,775 
328,316 
857,894 

1,889,147 
107,303 

2,102,798 
107,721 

2,769,271 
399,519 
71,225 
85,787 
205,426 
16,847,880 


246,488, 13(1 
171,787,367 


417,275,803 

107,185,428 
524,4(51,231 


52,860,982  157,145,143 
21.027.428  129,029,537 


73,88a,  410 
8, 1 55 


78,896,566 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


■  

Twelve  Months  Ended  September. 

Articles  Exported . 

1915. 

1914. 

Total. 

To  United 

To  United 

Kingdom. 

States. 

% 

$ 

as 

14  0!^  OOQ 

1 K  A84  1 R± 
J  O,  Oo4,  ±OH 

9  409  090 

"1  1     OOO  OCA 

11,893,850 

Cattle   

xu, ooi , ixy 

1U,  5;Uo,  you 

9, 549, 269 

Horses  

80X  ^8P> 

OUo,  OOO 

z, ooy, oyy 

9  401  4Q^ 
- ,  tux,  iyo 

240, 769 

177  416 

344  604 

008, It  8 

Breadstuff's— Total  ,  

1  *>9  9^7  44fi 

LO-ij  £0 {  ,  Til) 

1 90  434  78^ 

Q4  100  110 

OH,  -LOO,  J.XU 

K    QA£  CtOPk 

0,  89b, b80 

Barley  

5,445,181 

1,79^,265 

1,357,776 

81,582 

1,480,817 

713, 145 

80,324 

534,074 

2,256,469 

1,638,723 

1,267,219 

15,574 

13  9\^\  843 

J  O,  ^HO,  OH  3 

0  93«  18"? 

9  398  1  J.4 

^5,  OZiO,  IHH 

382, 726 

^00  7<V-i 
ouu,  i  oo 

iiy, 04Z 

14^  813 
1HO, OlO 

1, 814 

Wheat  

108,095,206 

77,837,497 

70,039,379 

3,485.627 

20,560,344 

27,105,512 

18,410,781 

277,999 

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  

4,269,238 

4,930,822 

135,076 

3,806,000 

904, 287 

798, 146 

232,633 

486,458 

1Q  ^39  38^ 

OOriS,  OOO 

90  Q13  413 
J io,  c±±o 

fi  H93  830 

Q    1  Ltd    1   1  1 

0,  Lob, 144 

Cod,  etc.,  dry-salted  

Lobsters,  canned  

4,056,788 

4,647,088 

102, 678 

1,321,303 

2,981,433 

2,586,053 

1,205,014 

557,066 

Salmon,  canned  ,  

6,133,625 

6,171,676 

5,099,656 

17,371 

Fruits— Total  ,  

4,221,659 

3,937,395 

3,387,245 

247,189 

3,249,687 

2,689,387 

2,496,705 

55,592 

4,418,808 

3,184,204 

1, 109,923 

2,068,027 

Hay  

1  Q3Q  104 

3  Q39 

O, OOO , JOZ 

189  601 

00.-.  00c 
Zyo, Zyo 

8  497  476 

4  785 

1 , UbZ, UU0 

Leather  and  manufactures  of — Total. ..."  

4  716  167 

1  7  30^  fi8Q 
i< , ouo, ooy 

10  047  fS'^'i 

-Liz,  OHf  ,  OOO 

Z,  0/ b, 00O 

3  <i89  703 
o,  oo£ ,  i  \Jo 

ftoQ  8OQ 
0, ooy, ouo 

4  193  01O 

Z, 1UZ, lyo 

fi7  IIS  989 
\j  t  ,  no,  .jO^ 

88  030  379 

OO ,  UOL. ,  0  /  Z 

3^  SQ8  1  fSR 
00, oyo,  luu 

44, llo, /  H) 

1,843,880 

3,262,586 

1,627,219 

1,423,600 

2,466,59;} 

2,386,537 

632, 210 

1,573,247 

Copper   

9,086,453 

9,837,779 

1,098,472 

8, 739, 307 

14,702,207 

15,811,296 

100 

15,811,196 

12, 240, 183 

23,347,437 

12,406,718 

3,857,361 

TVi'/VIt-qI 

5,570,640 

6,345,961 

1,991,628 

4,354,333 

17,776,852 

13,201,641 

7,717,810 

5,107,197 

14, 3o7,  569 

17,070,388 

669, 744 

14,327,615 

7^    ^  „  i- . . . . .  , 

1,007,931 

716  253 

71, 451 

46  316 

2y, lyD,  ZbU 

K  4  AHA 

54, < 27, 09U 

4:J,  Z84,  40o 

3, 274, 435 

502, 938 

732,258 

230,439 

129,690 

17,758,432 

23,632,610 

23,371,771 

21,338 

6, 095, 067 

19,695,243 

18,917,205 

672,283 

18,255,497 

6,096,132 

162,59) 

5,874,610 

3,080,731 

4,150,935 

402,461 

3,672,624 

1,113,955 

705,697 

24,918 

573,530 

50,866,240 

57,292,748 

15,414,188 

39,199,366 

728,379 

1,257,052 

51,404 

1,205,513 

Lumber — Deals,  pine  

1,408,476 

1,288,744 

1,180,147 

78,437 

n       spruce  and  other  

5,731,890 

9,451,938 

9,005,453 

247,650 

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

2,051,535 

2,102,912 

14,368 

2,076,723 

19,263,178 

20,338,9  1 

2,015,186 

16,896,010 

2,677,708 

3,298, 142 

184 

3,274,061 

674,958 

529,562 

518,271 

10, 727 

Wood  blocks  for  pulp 

6,612! 812 

6, 459^ 962 

B, 459)  962 

Wood  pulp  

7,876,464 

9,227,510 

1,119,186 

7,574,856 

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported  : 

424,057,093 

474,937,085 

243,028,570 

170, 673, 952 

44,152,917 

43, 045, 155 

16,013,732 

17,701,944 

468,210,010 

517,982,240 

259, 042, 302 

188.375.896 

Coin  and  bullion  

20,212,147 

94,628,533 

1,145 

94,620,934 

Total  Exports  

488, 422, 157 

612,610,7731 

259,043,447 

282,996,830 
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MARKET  FOR  FURNITURE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud,  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bristol,  enclosing  cuts  of  furniture  (four  of  which  are  herewith  repro- 
duced) illustrating  certain  styles  of  the  cheaper  grade  in  demand  in  Great  Britain. 


LEATHER  FURNITURE  SUITE  (SOLID  OAK). 


88844 — 3  bureau. 
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WARDROBE. 
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It  is  stated  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pattern  must  be  English 
and  not  Canadian. 

With  abundance  of  necessary  raw  materials,  Canadian  furniture  manufacturers 
favourably  situated  to  carry  on  an  export  trade  should  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
English-made  goods  if  sent  to  Great  Britain  in  a  knocked-down  form  to  be  put  together 
and  finished  after  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Bentwood  chairs  are  also  in 
demand.  These  were  sold  by  Austrian  manufacturers  in  large  quantities  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  As  war  conditions  have  interfered  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  usual  sources  of  wood  supply  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  present  appears  to  be  an 
opportune  time  for  Canadian  makers  of  furniture  to  develop  an  export  trade.  A  list 
of  furniture  importers  may  be  found  in  the  Directory  of  Foreign  Importers,  which, 
if  not  already  to  hand,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 


RUSSIAN  TRADE  IN  SCYTHES  AND  SICKLES. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  openings  in  Russia  for  Canadian  goods  has  been 
given  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Just,  the  Canadian  Special  Trade  Commissioner, 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  Further  particulars 
along  these  lines  were  provided  by  the  data  given  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  615,  616, 
617  and  618  regarding  the  prospects  of  the  Russian  market  for  the  sale  of  hardware 
specialties,  machine  tools,  saw-milling  and  woodworking  machinery,  binder  twine, 
and  saws.  The  following  particulars  were  also  obtained  relative  to  the  sale  of  scythes 
and  sickles  of  foreign  manufacture  in  Russia. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  MARKET. 

The  sale  of  scythes  and  sickles  in  Russia  and  Siberia  runs  into  millions  yearly, 
the  import  of  these  implements  in  the  year  1914  being  valued  at  1,721,000  roubles.* 
This  is  due  firstly  to  the  fact  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  peasants  are  able 
to  purchase  mowere,  reapers  or  binders,  and  secondly  because  such  a  large  number  of 
Russian  (North)  and  Siberian  peasants  own  such  little  land  that  they  can  gather  in 
their  hay  or  grain  harvest  without  such  machines. 

These  instruments  are  manufactured  at  two  factories  in  Russia,  but  the  products 
are  not  at  all  popular,  as  they  do  not  work  satisfactorily.  Their  main  fault  is  that 
the  steel  is  too  soft,  necessitating  very  frequent  sharpening  and  grinding.  The  main 
trade  in  this  line,  therefore,  has  been  left  to  foreign  manufacturers,  and  was,  at  any 
rate  until  the  war  broke  out,  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Austrian  manu- 
facturers. 

This  may  seem  surprising,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  parts  of 
Austria  are  extremely  poor,  and  the  peasants  and  farmers  are  thus  unable  to  buy 
machines.  The  sale  of  sickles  and  scythes  in  Austria-Hungary  is  therefore  groat, 
and  the  Austrians  are  able  to  produce  an  excellent  and  satisfactory  implement  at  a 
cheap  price,  which  meets  with  great  success  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  especially  in 
preference  to  the  home-made  article. 

A  few  of  these  implements  of  French  and  Swiss  make  are  sold,  but  mostly  only 
in  the  towns  for  work  in  parks,  gardens,  etc.  The  implement  is  one  which  is  hardly 
touched  at  all  by  dealers  in  the  large  centres,  hut  is  handled  direct  by  die  provincial 
dealers,  and  as  neither  France  nor  Switzerland  have  hitherto  gone  further  than  selling 
in  the  large  centres,  they  have  done  no  business  to  speak  of. 


•  (1  rouble  =  51*6  cents.) 
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Germany  sells  practically  none  of  these  implements  to  Russia,  and  would  appear 
to  be  unable  to  produce  an  article  satisfactory  to  the  needs  of  the  market. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  sell  those  of  English  make,  but  the  prices  asked 
have  been  all  out  of  proportion  to  those  at  which  the  Austrian  manufacturers  sell; 
consequently  English  sales  may  he  said  to  have  been  nil. 

American  scythes  and  sickles  would  appear  to  be  unknown  in  Russia. 

USUAL  METHODS  OF  SALE. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Austrian  manufacturers  have  managed  to  place 
this  special  line  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  i.e.,  25  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.O.D., 
usually  through  the  forwarding  agent.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  articles  sold  by 
foreign  manufacturers  to  Russia  on  a  cash  basis,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  Austria 
almost  has  a  monopoly,  their  implements  being  everywhere  preferred  to  those  of 
Russian  make. 

The  principal  Austrian  manufacturer  of  this  implement  (which  is  stocked  by 
the  majority  of  hardware  dealers^  sends  out  a  traveller  to  cover  Russia  and  Siberia, 
who  visits  the  provincial  dealers  direct,  obtaining  their  orders.  This  manufacturer 
(as  well  as  the  other  large  Austrian  producers,  of  this  line)  has  also  a  number  of 
agents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  representatives  for  a  few  govern- 
ments (provinces)  which  they  travel  over  from  time  to  time,  being  allowed  a  com- 
mission of  5  per  cent  (usually)  on  all  orders  obtained,  the  financial  risk  (which  is 
really  non-existent,  as  cash  is  paid)  being  taken  by  the  manufacturer. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  TIRADE. 

Owing  to  its  large  sale,  Canadian  manufacturers  should  consider  entering  the 
market.  What  is  wanted  is  a  blade  made  of  hard  steel,  so  that  the  user  need  not 
sharpen  up  every  few  minutes,  able  to  mow  both  grass  and  grain.  They  are  to  be 
shipped  without  the  wooden  handles,  which  are  made  and  fitted  on  locally. 

The  price  should  be  very  low,  but  as  the  quantities  required  are  so  large,  it 
would  perhaps  be  possible  to  cut  the  price  sufficiently  to  allow  of  successful  compe- 
tition. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  little  business  could  be  done  through  an  American 
export  house  or  large  Russian  import  house.  The  manufacturer  should  get  into  touch 
with  the  provincial  dealers  either  directly  by  means  of  a  traveller  or  through  a  num- 
ber of  travelling  local  representatives  working  on  a  commission  basis. 

Perhaps,  to  feel  the  market,  manufacturers  of  this  or  allied  tools  and  implements 
would  include  samples  thereof  when  sending  out  their  collections,  although  little  can 
be  done  unless  the  provincial  dealers  are  visited.  Orders  might  also  be  obtained  by 
sending  a  sample  or  two  with  quotation  to  provincial  dealers,  but  this  method  can 
hardly  be  recommended.  Provided  the  steel  be  suitable  and  the  price  low.  the 
methods  stated  above  should  result  in  good  orders. 
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CANADIAN  HARDWARE  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Leeds,  in  a  recent  communication  stated  that 
the  retail  prices  of  many  kinds  of  domestic  metal  utensils  have  advanced  betwen  25 
and  50  per  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  pre- 
sent outlook  is  that  further  increases  will  take  place  in  the  future. 

Such  articles  as  frying-pans,  tin  and  iron  kettles,  aluminium  and  enamel  saucepans 
are  now  all  costing  more  to  the  housewife.  The  enhanced  value  of  these  and  similar 
domestic  utensils  has  been  brought  about  by  the  two  main  causes,  viz. :  The  stoppage 
of  the  considerable  importations  received  in  times  of  peace  from  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium and  the  fact  that  English  manufacturers  are  now  engaged  principally  in  the 
output  of  munitions. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  hollow-ware  and  articles  suitable  for  domestic  use  are 
invited  to  send  their  catalogues,  to  be  accompanied,  if  possible,  by  prices  covering 
delivery  to  English  port,  and  these  will  be  placed  before  the  larger  buyers  of  this 
class  of  goods.  (The  names  of  the  larger  buyers  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Refer  File  No.  A-1372. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  October  27,  1915 : — 

Cheese— 

Bristol   81/  84/  per  cwt 

Liverpool   81/0  85/0 

London    82/  86/ 

Glasgow   84/  85/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bristol   -  -    per  cwt. 

Liverpool        -  - 

London   133/  145/ 

Glasgow     150/  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   92/         07/    per  cwt 

Liverpool   90/  98/ 

London   90/  95/ 

Glasgow   104/  10G/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut)  — 

Bristol  

Liveri>ool   86/         97/    per  cwt. 

London  

Glasgow   94/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   84/  90/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   82/  91/  .. 

London   86/  90/ 


Glasgow . 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  October  30,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Quantities. 


Animals,  living : — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat  :— 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  C 

Mutton  do   

Pork  do   

Meat,  unenumerated — Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat : — 

Bacon  ,  

Beef  

Hams  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 
canned)   

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes  : — 

Butter.    

Margarine   

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  ,  

ii  Cream  

ii  Condensed  

ii     Preserved,  other  kinds   

Eggs  

Poultry  ,  

Game  


wts. 


  Gt.  Hnd. 

 Value  £ 

  ii  £ 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)   Cwts. 

Lard   n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour  : — 

Wheat   -t 

Wheatraeal  and  flour   .......  n 

Barley   n 

Oats      ii 

Peas   it 

Beans   ii 

Maize  or  Indian  corn    n 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples . . . , .    ii 

Pears    

Hay  

Hops  


Tons. 
Cwts. 


1914. 


32 


106 


103.487 
51,681 
21,928 
22,338 


109,700 
586 
8,330 
5,880 
3,891 

16,594 


78,702 
23,279 
99,528 

86 
30,553 
1,803 
409,168 
1,820 
383 
4,872 
37,021 


2,481,200 
342,900 
542,500 
77,500 
8,820 
69,480 
1,142,900 


161.345 
26,367 
32 
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DRESSED  POULTRY  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Keferring  to  paragraph  on  page  1315  of  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  618,  full  confirma- 
tion of  cable  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  London,  has  now  been  received  together  with 
reports  from  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Birmingham  and  Leeds.  Extracts  are  given  from  these 
reports : — 

"  The  practically  unanimous  opinion  of  London  poultry  salesmen  is  that  prospects 
for  Canadian  chickens  in  their  market  are  exceptionally  favourable  and  some  of  them 
consider  that  an  active  demand  is  likely  to  continue  for  several  months,  for  while 
Christmas  always  witnesses  an  exceptional  demand  for  poultry,  the  usual  best  season 
for  imported  chickens  is  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Light  weights  weighing  Iroin  2  to 
2£  to  3  pounds  prepared  in  manner  required  in  that  market,  are  at  present  selling  at 
about  Is.  Id.  per  pound,  while  from  2 \  to  3^  pound  are  realizing  Is.  down  to  lid.  as  the 
weight  increases.  Dealers  who  have  had  experience  of  Canadian  chickens  impress  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  preparation,  grading,  etc.,  carelessness  in  this  direction  having 
in  the  past  adversely  affected  prices  realized  and  the  quotations  given  represent  the 
best  quality.  Regarding  turkeys  there  is  a  certainty  of  supplies  being  short  for  Christ- 
mas, because  no  turkeys  will  be  received  from  Italy,  and  few,  if  any,  from  France. 
Dealers  emphasize  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  shipments  being  delivered  in  London 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  December  as  there  is  always  a  marked  drop  in  prices  after 
Christmas.  It  is  generally  thought  that  lOd.  per  pound  is  a  conservative  estimate  and 
actually  may  be  a  shilling  or  even  higher.  Special  attention  to  preparation  is  essen- 
tial. The  birds  must  be  cleanly  plucked,  and  it  is  useless  to  send  birds  over  unplucked 
or  insufficiently  plucked.  Only  fat  birds  of  good  appearance  should  be  sent  over 
because  thin  and  old  birds  are  unsaleable.  The  situation  in  the  various  cities  named 
is  practically  similar  to  that  in  London." 


TRADE  EXPANSION  IN  CHINA. 

The  current  number  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  the  following 
memorandum  on  trade  expansion  in  China,  comparing  the  methods  of  business 
adopted  by  British  and  German  firms.  This  article,  written  by  the  Assistant  British 
Commercial  Attache  in  China,  endeavours  to  face  the  facts  of  German  competition 
and  to  discover  what  immediate  practical  steps  are  possible  for  the  improvement  of 
British  trade.    Its  reproduction  should  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 

CLASSES  OF  CHINESE  TRADE. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  capture  of  German  trade  in  China  and, 
although  much  has  been  learned  that  is  useful,  there  exists  on  the  subject  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  of  thought.  It  may  help  to  prevent  such  misunderstandings  if  the 
China  trade  is  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  the  great  financial  groups  representing 
most  of  the  treaty  powers,  which  combine  extensive  banking  operations  with  their 
businesses  and  which  obtain  political  support  in  various  spheres  in  China  for  the 
exploitation  of  railway,  mining,  and  similar  enterprises;  (2)  the  manufacturing 
firms  who  are  able  to  finance  their  own  businesses,  and  to  establish  a  virtual  monopoly 
for  their  products  wherever  they  choose  to  compete  with  the  large  selling  organiza- 
tions which  have  established  foreign   agencies   in    the   interior,  with  an  elaborate 
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machinery  for  the  distribution  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  China  of  kero- 
sene  oil,  cigarettes,  dyes,  soda,  alkalis,  sugar  and  similar  articles;  (3)  the  piece  goods 
auctions,  with  a  turnover  of  some  £50,000  weekly,  selling  the  products  of  Lancashire 
by  au<  fcion  without  reserve  to  a  ring  of  dealers  from  all  over  the  country;  and  (4) 
the  merchant  houses — the  firms  large  and  small,  which  import  piece-goods,  metals 
and  sundries  and  export  China  produce,  and  which  are  ready  to  handle  any  business 
promising  fair  profits  and  quick  returns.  There  is  necessarily  a  slight  overlapping  in 
b]  lour  divisions,  but,  broadly  speaking,  they  represent  distinct  lines  of  activity. 
The  first  three  are  full  of  life,  and  British  interests  are  holding  their  own  under  each 
of  these  heads.  This  memorandum  is  therefore  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
British  position  under  the  fourth  head,  seeking  to  discover  if  foreign  competitors 
have  any  real  advantages,  if  their  methods  are  different,  and  if  they  have  any  special 
secret  of  success. 

SALARIES  AND  PROFITS. 

Iii  the  German  firms  large  salaries  are  not  paid,  but  every  head  of  a  department 
has  a  generous  share  of  the  profits  which  he  brings  to  the  firm;  this  has  been  a  very 
real  asset  to  German  firms.  Similar  treatment  has  been  accorded  to  the  chief  Chinese 
staffs,  their  energies  having  been  stimulated  by  profit  sharing.  The  heads  of  depart- 
ments keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  Chinese  ;  they  spare  no  trouble  to  cultivate 
personal  relations  with  them;  they  entertain  them,  they  learn  their  customs,  their 
habits  of  thought  and  often  their  .language.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  last  point;  a  man  who  knows  even  a  little  Chinese  is  in  a  very  favourable 
position.  He  will  probably  conduct  his  actual  business  through  an  interpreter,  but 
he  has  a  very  shrewd  idea  of  what  is  going  on,  and  the  very  act  of  learning  the 
language  gives  an  insight  into  Chinese  methods  of  thought  which  is  of  incalculable 
value.  Several  of  the  most  successful  British  firms  are  encouraging  the  study  of  the 
language  in  every  possible  way,  and  they  find  that  it  pays  them  to  do  so. 

DEMAND  MUST  BE  CREATED. 

Again,  the  German  firms  have  realized  the  value  of  the  great  hinterland  which 
lies  beyond  the  coast  ports.  When  a  prospect  of  a  contract  arises  they  go  to  the 
headquarters  of  industrial  activity  and  suggest  business  to  the  men  whom  they 
already  know ;  this  is  one  of  the  factors  making  for  success  in  opening  up  a  conserva- 
tive country  such  as  China  is.  It  is  useless  to  wait  for  demand  to  stimulate  supply; 
in  most  cases  the  demand  must  be  created,  especially  in  such  matters  as  installations 
of  machinery  and  industrial  undertakings.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Chinese 
have  been  taught  to  need  kerosene  oil,  lamps,  cigarettes,  cotton  thread,  needles, 
matches,  sugar,  electric  light  and  power  stations,  waterworks,  flour  and  oil  mills, 
pumps  and  steamboats.  Chinese  business  men  have  learned  a  great  deal  by  visits  to 
Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  and  Canton,  and  when  they  have  gone  back  with  vague 
knowledge  and  ill-defined  wants,  they  are  followed  up,  and  the  uses  and  financial 
advantages  of  the  goods  are  explained  and  demonstrated  to  them  in  their  own  homes, 
and  in  this  way  business  is  obtained. 

THE  MACHINERY  MARKET. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  for  British  manufacturers  to  combine  to 
capture  the  machinery  market  of  China,  and  large  quantities  of  British  machinery 
have  been  introduced.  It  is  realised  with  disappointment,  however,  that  this 
machinery  is  largely  sold  by  German  firms,  and  British  firms  naturally  ask  the 
reason.  The  reply  is  simple:  German  firms  obtain  the  orders.  The  German  firms 
have  created  a  demand,  the  British  firms  have  often  wait°d  fo^  the  demand  to  come 
to  them.    It  may  be  known  in  Shanghai  that  a  cotton  mill  is  likely  to  be  erected  in 
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the  interior.  The  German  firms  send  up  a  representative  (in  the  case  of  textile 
machinery  usually  a  British  representative)  with  pictures,  sometimes  with  a  magic- 
lantern,  and  a  Chinese  lecturer,  who  gives  a  real  idea  of  the  costs  and  the  profits  of 
such  to  untrained  but  practical  minds.  This  is  done  in  no  idealistic  and  speculative 
way,  but  quickly,  cheaply,  and  with  determination  to  cover  at  least  the  expenses  of 
the  journey.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  commission  to  be  made  under  orders  from 
home,  and  the  main  contract  will  be  closed  if  a  profit  of  any  sort  is  in  sight.  The 
profits  of  a  first  contract  will  often  be  small,  the  contract  will  be  regarded  merely  as 
an  advertisement,  a  footing  on  the  road  to  greater  things.  China  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
specialized  to  encourage  or  demand  the  services  of  consulting  engineers  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  seldom  that  the  initial  contract  for  any  article  or  installation  is  inclusive 
or  complete.  Whilst  the  main  contract  is  in  progress,  the  business  man  knows  very 
well  that  many  subsidiary  demands  will  necessarily  arise,  and  on  these  incidental 
purchases  he  is  certain  of  a  good  profit  which  will  ensure  a  sound  margin  for  the 
contract  as  a  whole.  His  expenses  once  secured  in  this  way,  and  his  footing  once 
established  in  the  district,  he  will  have  time  and  opportunity  to  seek  for  further 
profitable  enterprises. 

BUSINESS  TO  BE  ELASTIC. 

Business  in  China  must  be  very  elastic.  The  country  is  too  undeveloped  for  any 
great  specialization  at  present,  and,  for  many  years  to  come,  it  will  not  pay  merchants 
to  depend  on  large  contracts.  The  small  lines  are  the  bread  and  butter  of  the  Chinese 
trade;  industrial  enterprises  and  Government  contracts  are  the  plums — but  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  enterprising  firm  with  a  reasonable  capital  and  a  determina- 
tion to  enter  the  field.  The  men  who  are  doing  the  pioneering  work  for  German  firms 
are  seldom  specialists,  for  specialization  in  men  is  as  premature  as  it  is  in  machinery 
in  this  great  undeveloped  area.  The  men  who  are  succeeding  are  those  with  sound 
business  instincts,  with  energy,  with  an  all-round  knowledge  of  their  particular  depart- 
ments, and  with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  manufacturers  are  able  and  willing  to 
supply  technical  and  highly  specialized  information  if  they  are  writing  to  a  man  who 
has  sufficient  knowledge  to  understand  it,  but  anyone  with  experience  of  the  Chinese 
will  know  that  an  agreement  is  generally  concluded  at  the  most  unexpected  moment. 
There  will  be  long  discussions  and  elaborate  arguments:  then  suddenly  the  revelation 
of  some  new  and  unexpected  element  and  the  necessity  for  quick  decision.  That  is 
the  deciding  factor.  There  is  no  time  for  reference  to  headquarters;  the  man  on  the 
spot  must  close  at  once. 

PIECE-GOODS. 

It  is  generally  claimed  that  piece-goods  are  things  apart;  that  the  Shanghai  dealers 
have  formed  so  strong  a  ring  that  no  house  is  strong  enough  to  go  behind  them ;  and 
that  even  the  oldest  of  British  merchant  firms  was  compelled  to  abandon  a  piece-goods 
auction  in  Hankow  under  a  threat  of  boycott  from  the  Shanghai  dealers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  dealers  and  the  guilds  are  strong,  but  their  opposition  was  gradually 
broken  down  by  real  enterprise  and  determination  when  kerosene  oil  and  cigarettes 
and  alkalis  and  sugar  were  taken  to  the  interior.  And  now  German  firms  have  got 
behind  the  first  line  of  defence  with  piece-goods  too.  Agents  are  travelling  in  every 
province  of  the  interior,  carrying  samples,  and  booking  orders  by  telegraph.  Whore 
German  firms  have  succeeded  surely  British  firms  can  also  succeed.  It  is  said  that 
the  British  piece-goods  trade  has  reached  its  limit  of  expansion  and  the  Chinese  can 
absorb  no  more.  Under  the  present  conditions  that  may  ho  true,  but  it  implies  a  false 
foundation.  China's  credit  is  good,  her  <  nomie  and  industrial  dovolopmonl  is  pro- 
ceeding on  steady  linos,  and  her  producing  and  absorbing  capacities  grow  greater  each 
year.  If  British  cottons  have  reached  a  temporary  limit,  piece-goods  in  general  have 
certainly  not  done   so.     Japan  is  producing  and    distributing    with  ever-increasing 
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efficiency,  and  is  breaking  new  ground  every  year;  Russia  has  opened  up  new  markets 
and  created  a  new  trade  with  printed  cottons;  the  Shanghai  mills  are  turning  out 
cotton  yarn  and  cotton  cloth  with  all  the  advantages  of  cheap  labour.  The  real  com- 
mercial struggle  is  only  just  beginning,  and,  although  British  firms  still  hold  the  first 
line,  foreign  competitors  are  getting  behind  it,  penetrating  to  the  very  centre  of  supply 
and  demand. 

TECHNICAL  BUREAU. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  imports  there  is  one  other  method  of  business  which 
has  been  used  by  German  firms  with  success,  namely  their  technical  bureau.  These 
are  groups  of  non-competitive  manufacturers  in  Germany,  who  are  unwilling  to  incur 
the  expense  of  individual  representation  in  China,  but  who  are  determined  to  find  an 
opening  in  the  market.  They  send  out  a  joint  representative,  and  expert  knowledge  of 
their  products,  to  join  an  established  and  well-connected  merchant  firm  in  China.  That 
firm  supplies  the  representative  with  special  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  their  ways 
of  business,  and  he  does  the  work  of  advising  and  suggesting.  When  orders  are  forth- 
coming, they  go  direct  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  group.  These  bureau  are  useful 
in  establishing  connections,  but  they  are  very  elastic  and  are  run  on  economical  lines. 
If  a  member  of  the  group  receives  no  orders  he  drops  out;  if,  on  the  other  hand  he 
establishes  a  connection,  he  is  able  to  stand  alone.  In  this  way  many  German  manu- 
facturers have  been  enabled  to  secure  openings  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Several 
British  organizations  have  attempted  to  follow  on  these  lines,  but  they  have  generally 
failed  through  their  schemes  being  too  ambitious,  not  realizing  that  business  is  very 
close-cut  and  that  practical  knowledge  of  the  market  is  indispensable  to  success. 

GERMAN  TRADE  METHODS. 

In  the  discussion  of  German  trade  methods  it  is  often  asserted  that  they  obtain 
their  advantage  by  allowing  long  credits  and  large  commissions  which  are  repugnant 
to  British  ideas  of  legitimate  trade.  The  writer  has  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
watching  German  firms  at  work  with  their  normal  trade,  and  he  is  convinced  that  the 
more  successful  do  not  encourage  long  credits,  that  their  business  is  generally  con- 
ducted on  sound  lines,  and  their  success  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  lose 
money  by  giving  credit  without  suitable  security.  They  certainly  cut  rates  and  profits, 
and  offer  exceptional  facilities  to  customers  when  they  are  breaking  new  ground  or 
trying  to  capture  a  market,  but  that  is  no  novelty  in  commercial  campaigns.  They 
also  pay  commissions  on  machinery  and  Government  contracts. 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT. 

There  remains  the  question  of  Government  support.  It  is  frequently  said  that 
the  German  firms  are  State-aided  and  without  such  aid  they  could  not  carry  on 
business.  The  writer  understands  that  in  exceptional  cases  facilities  for  financing  aro 
given  by  German  industrial  banks,  but  only  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  contracts 
by  consular  officials.  Experience  of  a  large  number  of  German  business  men  in 
different  parts  of  China  has  not  proved  them  to  be  more  anxious  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
or  to  court  the  interference  of  their  officials  than  are  British  firms.  There  is  just  as 
much  comment  among  Germans  as  among  Britons  as  to  the  support  afforded  to  its 
nationals  by  the  Government  of  their  rivals. — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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CANADIAN  PURCHASES  FOR  THE  FRENCH  WAR  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Philippe  Roy,  General  Commissioner  for  Canada,  Paris,  writes  the  Depart- 
ment that  an  order  has  been  issued  by  the  War  Department  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  the  effect  that  all  purchases  made  by  the  Supply  Branch  in  Canada  will  pass 
through  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Canadian  producers  should  therefore  submit 
their  future  offers  through  the  office  of  that  company  at  Montreal. 

It  is  further  stated  in  Mr.  Roy's  communication  that  Canadian  lumber,  steel  and 
meat  will  find  in  France  an  important  market  for  years  to  come,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  Canadian  firms  should  have  in  Paris  representatives  entrusted  with  the  necessary 
authority,  especially  if  it  is  desired  to  secure  Government  contracts. 


CONSIDERATIONS  RE  LATIN-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  following  article  from  the  October  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union  is  a  brief  yet  informative  treatment  of  certain  considerations  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  exporting  to  the  Latin-American  countries.  Owing  to  the  current  interest 
in  Central  and  South  America  as  markets  for  further  exploitation,  its  reproduction 
should  be  of  value  to  Canadian  shippers: — 

GENERAL  INTEREST  IN  LATIN-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  thousands  of  inquiries  received  by  the  Pan-American  Union  from  prospective 
exporters  to  Latin-America  show  not  only  the  wide  range  of  interest  that  exists  in  the 
possibilities  of  exportation  but  they  show  also  the  essentially  practical  turn  of  the 
American  mind  in  that  almost  all  of  them  are  directed  to  some  concrete  feature  of 
the  Latin- American  export  trade.  One  man  wants  to  know  what  the  tariff  rates  on 
his  goods  in  the  several  countries  of  Latin- America  would  be;  another,  just  how  he 
should  pack  for  shipment  to  a  certain  point;  a  third,  what  credits  are  usually  given 
at  a  certain  place  in  his  line  of  goods,  and  so  on.  The  question  is  almost  always  con- 
crete. This  kind  of  letter  imposes  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  on  this  organiza- 
tion which  might  not  be  at  first  apparent  and  is  perhaps  seldom  appreciated  by  the 
writer.  The  questions  themselves  are,  generally  speaking,  comparatively  easy  to 
answer,  and  so  it  might  be  said  that  we  should  content  ourselves  with  this.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  responsibility,  which  necessarily  follows  when  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  letter  shows  that  the  writer  attaches  an  importance  to  the  particular  matter  he  has 
in  mind  which  in  reality  it  should  not  have.  In  other  words,  he  takes  for  granted  an 
economic  condition  which  does  not  exist.  To  illustrate:  Let  us  take  such  a  question 
as  this,  "  What  is  the  duty  on  pianos  in  Argentina?  "  This  is  a  legitimate  question  and 
might  be  asked  by  one  who  appreciates  the  relation  of  the  Argentine  duties  to  the 
foreign  exporter,  but  our  observation  has  been  that  in  far  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
tariff  questions  there  lie  back  of  the  questioner's  mind  beliefs  such  as  this:  A  high 
protective  tariff  would  be  exclusive  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  I  shall  be  called  on  to 
fix  my  selling  prices  in  relation  to  these  tariffs;  I  can  not  compete  if  they  are  very 
high;  and  so  on  and  so  on,  with  this  line  of  thought,  all  of  which  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  actual  problem.  ITc  fails  to  comprehend  that  problem  because  he 
does  not  see  clearly  who  are  his  rivals  for  the  Argentine  piano  trade,  lb1  Looks  at  the 
subject  as  one  of  domestic  tariff  protection  against  foreign  competition.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.    There  is  no  domestic  production  to  be  protected.    Neither  Argentina  nor 
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any  of  the  other  Latin- American  countries  manufacture  pianos,  consequently  there  is 
no  question  of  a  protective  duty.  None  of  the  countries  could  afford  to  place  duties 
on  such  articles  at  a  point  so  high  as  that  the  law  works  for  exclusion.  The  aim  of 
every  country  naturally  is  not  to  exceed  the  point  of  high  revenue.  Furthermore, 
Latin-American  buyers  are  not  accustomed  to  having  goods  quoted  "duties  paid." 
In  other  words,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  question  of  duties  is  one 
that  the  exporter  in  the  United  States  need  not  consider.  What  he  must  consider  is 
his  own  manufacturing  and  exporting  status  in  comparison  with  the  European  piano 
•naker,  who  is  his  only  rival. 

This  is  only  one  illustration.  For  pianos  one  may  substitute  almost  any  article 
c  f  highly  wrought  manufacture  and  for  tariff  rates  other  matter  of  similar  import. 
The  concrete  question  necessarily  produces  an  answer  which  must  be  misleading 
unless  the  questioner  himself  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  ail  the  related  conditions. 

THE  NEW  PROBLEM. 

Provided  that  a  manufacturer  be  economically  in  a  condition  to  become  an 
exporter,  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  after  all  to  learn  how  successfully  to  conduct  such  a 
business.  But  first  of  all,  if  the  prospective  exporter  be  from  the  United  States,  he 
must  understand  at  the  offset  that  there  are  certain  basic  principals  vital  in  an  export 
business  that  have  no  relation  to  the  domestic  business;  and  furthermore,  that  many 
of  these  principles  are  in  direct  variance  with  the  most  cherished  rules  under  which 
he  ha,s  heretofore  conducted  his  domestic  business.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  new 
problem  and  a  new  set  of  conditions,  and  to  be  successful  in  the  new  field  he  must 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  outline  of  this  problem.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  show  in  brief  just  what  this  new  problem  is,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  brief 
to  correlate  the  conditions  entering  into  this  problem  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
Latin- American  field. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  LATIN-AMERICA. 

As  to  the  kind  of  things  that  Latin- America  wants  and  buys.  Without  attempt- 
ing any  enumeration,  which  is  after  all  not  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  arriving  at 
such  facts  as  these,  it  may  be  said  that  within  the  limitations  of  climate  and  economic 
development  a  Latin- American  country  buys  everything  that  any  other  country  buys. 
Remember  that  here  we  have  populations  for  the  most  part  representing  a  high  degree 
of  developed  civilization.  With  all  the  wants  and  needs  of  such  a  people,  it  follows 
that,  generally  speaking,  whatever  may  be  saleable  in  the  United  States  is  saleable  in 
Latin-America.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  article  sold  in  the  United 
States  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  domestic  production,  only  in  the  tenth  case  is  it 
of  foreign  manufacture.  The  reverse  is  true  in  Latin-America.  None  of  these  coun- 
tries are  manufacturing  countries  in  the  sense  that  we  speak  of  a  country  as  being  a 
manufacturing  country,  so  that  most  things  classed  under  the  head  of  manufactures 
come  from  foreign  countries.  The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  all  manufactures 
are  saleable  in  any  Latin- American  country  are  easy  to  comprehend  if  one  has  even 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  geography,  climates,  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
countries.  One  could  not  expect,  for  instance,  to  sell  heavy  clothing  in  a  tropical 
country.  Ice  skates  would  have  no  use  whatever  in  such  cities  as  Rio,  Lima,  and  the 
like,  and  arctic  overshoes  would  be  equally  out  of  place.  In  a  country  like  Argentina, 
where  wood  is  scarce,  one  could  not  expect  to  sell  wood-burning  stoves,  nor  raincoats 
in  northern  Chile,  where  rain  does  not  fall  once  a  year.  Nor  could  manufacturers  of 
partly  finished  goods,  or  goodfe  intended  for  further  manufacture,  expect  to  find  a1 
market  in  a  non-manufacturing  country.  The  use  of  a  little  common  sense,  with 
occasional  references  to  an  encyclopedia,  will  enable  any  one  to  keep  well  within  the 
limitations  of  what  Latin-Americans  will  buy. 
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Then,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I»atin- America  is  not  a  single  country,  but 
twenty  countries,  and  that  there  is  an  enormous  variation  in  climate  and  a  very  con- 
siderable variation  in  social  development  and  racial  characteristics  among  the  lets 
well  to  do  #md  indigenous  populations — the  well  to  do  and  educated  classes  of  all  the 
countries  may  be  considered  as  on  the  same  plane,  and  that  plane  that  of  Europe  or 
the  United  States.  Kaincoats  and  arctic  shoes,  along  with  heavy  furs  and  woollens, 
do  not  often  fit  with  Latin-American  condition^,,  but  here  and  there  they  do.  If  one 
is  going  to  southern  l\itagonia,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  or  up  in  the  high  Andes,  or  even 
expects  to  live  in  the  high  plateau  of  Bolivia,  he  will  find  any  of  these  articles  useful, 
and  so,  if  he  has  them  for  sale,  he  may  expect  to  sell  them  in  these  few  localities. 

With  just  a  little  reading  about  Latin-America  in  general;  just  a  little  study  of 
the  maps  with  reference  to  latitude,  «and  sometimes  altitude,  one  ife  able  to  visualize 
very  satisfactorily  the  whole  question  of  what  Latin- America  needs  and  buy-. 

NEWEST  STYLES  POPULAiR. 

There  is  one  condition  related  in  general  to  this  subject  which  should  be  touched 
on,  not  perhaps  because  of  its  intrinsic  value,  if  it  had  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
but  because  it  has  been  much  misrepresented  and  has  been  the  conduit  pipe  of  much 
misinformation.  We  are  told  that  the  American  manufacturer  must  study  the  Latin- 
American  markets  with  a  view  to  producing  the  kind  of  things  that  Latin- America 
wants — the  styles,  the  shapes,  the  sizes,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  This  kind  of  advice 
has  been  very  much  overworked.  Naturally  the  Latin- American,  like  the  North 
American,  buys  the  kind  of  things  that  he  wants,  but  he  is  not  wedded  to  the  past 
and  is  just  as  ready  as  are  the  people  in  the  United  States  to  buy  a  new  thing  which 
he  never  r#iw  and  perhaps  never  heard  of  before.  In  fact,  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
he  is  more  apt  to  buy  the  new  things.  The  American  manufacturer  of  clothing  who 
would  send  to  Latin-America  for  samples  of  what  the  people  are  wearing  and  follow 
this  by  making  up  a  batch  of  such  clothing  and  sending  it  down  there  would  find  him- 
self woefully  difcaopointed,  for  by  the  time  his  goods  were  received  the  styles  would 
have  changed  and  nothing  would  be  Sialeable  except  at  a  great  discount.  The  thing 
to  do  in  such  a  case  is  to  send  the  very  newest  styles  known  by  our  manufacturers, 
and  even  then  he  may  find  that  the  Frenchman  or  the  Englishman  is  just  a  shade 
ahead  of  him. 

So  it  is  w7ith  machinery,  household  and  office  furniture,  tools,  and,  in  fact,  with 
almost  everything.  What  Latin-America  wants  is  the  new  and  more  efficient  article, 
and  not  the  antiquated  and  out-of-date.  If  by  studying  the  markets  one  means  a  study 
of  what  has  already  been  sold,  then  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made.  Find  out  what 
the  women  are  now  wearing  in  Paris.  This  is  the  thing  that  Latin- American  women 
will  buy  now.  Fnd  out  what  drills  and  other  tools  miners  are  using  in  Colorado.  These 
are  the  tools  that  Latin-American  miners  will  use.  Find  out  what  kind  of  office  fur- 
niture and  supplies  New  York  is  using.  These  things  are  saleable  in  Latin-America. 
Briefly,  know  the  state  of  your  own  art;  know  wherein  the  producing  world  the  stan- 
dard is  established.  It  may  be  and  often  is  in  the  United  States.  Then  this  is  the 
standard  which  one  must  follow  in  exporting  to  Latin-America. 

WORLD  STANDARD. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  whole  problem  of  exporting,  and  unfortunately 
the  one  most  often  overlooked  by  the  prospective  exporter,  is  the  matter  of  world  stan- 
dard; or,  in  other  words,  the  economic  situation  of  the  exporter's  country  as  a  manu- 
facturer as  compared  with  other  manufacturing  countries. 

Latin-America  is  a  free  field.  Each  producing  country — England,  Prance,  Ger- 
many, the  United  States — stands  upon  its  own  merits.  All  pay  the  same  tariffs  and 
generally  speaking  about  the  seme  transportation  rates.  There  are  two  exceptions  as 
to  tariffs — in  Cuba  on  all  dutiable  goods  the  United  States  has  a  preference,  and  it  also 
has  a  prference  on  a  limited  list  in  Brazil. 
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THE   QUESTION   OF  COMPETITION. 

Under  this  condition  of  facts  the  problem,  though  it  may  be  novel  to  the  Ameri- 
can producer,  is  not  difficult.  It  is  simply  this:  Can  he,  outside  of  his  own  tariff  wall 
and  in  a  free  market,  compete  with  the  producing  countries  of  Europe?  Just  now  we 
are  not  considering  the  question  of  the  effects  of  the  European  war.  This  will  be 
touched  on  later.  Now  we  are  considering  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  problem  as 
unaffected  by  extraordinary  circumstances.  Competition  is  the  basis,  price  and  quality 
are  the  corner  stones.  If  the  identical  article  which  the  American  manufacturers 
must  sell  for  $1  in  order  to  make  a  profit  can  be  sold  by  an  Englishman  or  Frenchman, 
a  German,  or  a  Japanese,  for  90  cents,  then  it  is  as  sure  as  fate  that  the  American 
manufacturer,  unless  he  has  compensating  advantages — and  unfortunately  most  often 
he  has  not — cannot  enter  the  Latin- American  markets  with  this  article.  If  again  the 
article  which  he  sells  for  $1  is  not  of  so  good  a  quality,  so  attractive  in  appearance, 
as  that  which  the  Italian  or  the  Chinaman  sells  for  a  dollar,  then  he  may  be  sure  that 
the  Italian  or  the  Chinaman  will  control  the  Latin-American  business. 

Many  American  manufacturers,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  imbibed  the 
opinion  that  they  cannot  compete  with  anybody ;  that  in  the  domestic  trade  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  them  against  foreign  competition.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  American  tariff  or  any  other  political 
question,  but  it  can  be  truly  said  that  many  a  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  might 
do  well  to  modify  his  opinions  in  this  respect,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  these  opinions 
control  him  in  the  matter  of  export.  He  will  probably  find  that  the  water  is  not  half 
so  cold  as  it  appears  to  be  and  that  he  is  perfectly  safe  in  making  the  plunge. 

THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  MARKET. 

A  little  study  of  statistics  will  show  many  surprising  things,  among  others  that 
in  practically  every  line  of  metal  manufactures — iron,  steel,  copper,  tin,  aluminium, 
and  all  the  alloys  of  these  metals — the  American  factories  are  well  equipped  and  well 
able  to  compete  with  foreign  factories,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  that  in  nearly  all  these 
lines  we  do  compete,  and  that  successfully  in  Latin- America  and  elsewhere.  This  is  a 
broad  range  of  enterprise,  covering  all  kinds  of  tools,  machines,  devices,  and  appliances. 
American  factories  and  American  exporters  in  nearly  every  line  of  metal  work  are 
to-day  successfully  competing  in  all  parts  of  Latin- America.  The  same  thing  can  be 
said  of  wood  manufactures,  beginning  with  lumber  and  ending  with  the  finest  furniture 
and  tools;  so  also  in  leather  and  rubber.  The  weak  spots  in  our  trade,  judging  from 
what  we  have  done,  is  in  textiles,  particularly  in  cotton,  linen,  and  wool;  in  porcelain, 
china,  earthenware,  and  glassware;  in  toilet  preparations  and  accessories,  or  in  wines, 
liquors,  or  other  beverages.  One  would  hesitate  to  advise  any  manufacturer  of  linens, 
cottons,  woollens,  or  of  perfumery,  toilet  soaps,  and  cosmetics,  or  of  glassware  or  china- 
ware,  or  the  like,  to  enter  the  Latin- American  markets,  except  as  hereinafter  pointed 
out,  but  he  would  not  ordinarily  hesitate  in  advising  any  manufacturer  of  furniture, 
of  machinery,  tools,  leather  goods,  vehicles,  or  the  like,  to  enter  the  Latin- American 
markets,  even  if  he  had  no  further  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  what  the  statistics 
show  that  our  exporters  have  already  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  the  Pan- 
American  Union  knows  from  actual  contact  with  the  markets  much  more  than  this. 
We  have  stated  the  primary  condition  to  be  the  ability  to  compete  in  a  free  market 
and  under  like  conditions,  but  in  the  matter  of  competing  conditions  there  may  be 
inequalities,  and  these  inequalities  may  result  pro  or  con  in  admitting  an  American 
manufacturer  into  a  market  from  which  primarily  he  would  be  excluded,  or  in  exclud- 
ing him  from  a  market  in  which  primarily  he  could  enter. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION. 

In  order  that  the  main  proposition  may  not  become  clouded,  it  is  perhaps  not  here 
desirable  to  go  at  all  extensively  into  the  compensating  advantages  or  disadvantages. 
It,  however,  is  necessary  briefly  to  touch  on  the  question  of  geographical  location.  As 
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affecting  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  to  Latin- America,  these  latter  coun- 
tries may  be  divided  into  two  groups — the  first  including  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Kica,  Panama,  Cuba,  Dominican  Kepublic, 
and  Haiti,  and  the  second  including  the  ten  countries  of  South  America.  For  the 
first  group  the  imports  from  the  United  States  under  normal  conditions  represented 
about  53  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  these  countries.  This  was  more  than  four 
times  as  great  as  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  over  five  times  as  great  as  the 
imports  from  Germany,  these  being  the  leading  competitors  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  second — the  South  American  group — the  imports  from  the 
United  States  represented  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  imports,  which  was  only 
a  little  more  than  one-half  of  what  Great  Britain  furnished  and  over  10  per  cent  less 
than  what  Germany  furnished.  The  disparity  of  these  figures  as  between  the  two 
groups  is  produced  entirely  by  these  compensating  advantages  and  disadvantages  as 
modifying  the  main  proposition  of  competition.  In  the  first  group,  the  United  States 
has  a  number  of  advantages  over  European  countries,  due  to  proximity,  better  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  a  closer  financial  connection.  On  the  contrary,  in  South 
America  transportation  and  banking  facilities  favour  Europe,  though  not  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  they  favour  the  United  States  in  the  northern  countries.  In  addition  in  the 
southern  group,  the  business  connections  with  Europe  are  more  intimate.  Apply  these 
special  conditions  of  compensation  to  the  main  proposition  of  competition  and  it  works 
out  in  this  way — that  in  many  of  the  lines  of  manufacture  in  which  the  United  States 
is  less  economically  efficient  than  Europe,  that  is  where  it  can  not  compete  in  price 
or  quality,  it  may  yet  enter  the  northern  field,  provided  that  the  difference  be  not  too 
great.  We  find  therefore  that  often  in  the  line  of  textiles,  by  far  the  weakest  of  all 
our  lines  of  manufactures,  American  goods  do  compete  in  this  field  to  a  certain  extenl 
with  the  European  goods.  In  the  lines  of  glassw.are,  earthenware,  toilet  articles,  and 
wines  and  liquors  we  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  on  an  equality  with  Europe.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  southern  group,  where  the  United  States  has  opposed  to  it  th< 
pensating  conditions,  some  of  the  lines  of  brass  and  steel  manufactures,  furniture,  and 
leather  goods,  where  the  main  advantage  is  with  us,  the  compensating  advantages, 
transportation,  closer  financial  and  business  relationship,  offset  or  more  than  offset 
the  primary  condition,  and  the  American  trade  suffers  in  consequence. 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

We  come,  in  conclusion,  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the  European 
war.  Here  one  can  not  speak  with  confidence  beyond  a  certain  margin  of  statement. 
All  is  guess.  The  European  war  has  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  imports  of  every 
single  one  of  the  Latin-American  countries,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  during  its 
continuance,  be  that  long  or  short,  the  buying  power  of  the  Latin-American  countries 
as  a  whole  or  individually  will  rise  to  normal.  Since  August,  1914,  the  imports  from 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  practically  ceased,  and  imports  from  England. 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  have  been  much  curtailed.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
imports  from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Spain  and  Portugal.  Llowever,  imports 
from  the  United  States  to  the  second  group  of  countries — that  is,  South  America 
have  fallen  in  volume  less  than  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  many  cases  have 
actually  increased.  Whereas  in  South  America  prior  to  the  war  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  little  more  than  one-half  of  those  from  England  and  less  from 
Germany,  at  present  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are  proportionately  much 
greater  and  about  equal  to  those  from  England. 

These  are  the  known  facts;  the  rest  is  conjecture.  The  writer  most  earnestly 
believes  that  what  appears  to  be  a  widespread  belief  in  the  United  States  that  this 
country  has  secured  a  foothold  in  certain  line*  of  trade  in  Latin  and  particularly  in 
South  America  on  account  of  the  war  and  due  entirely  to  it,  and  that  it  will  be  able 
to  hold  this  trade  after  the  war,  irrespective  of  other  conditions,  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
history  of  past  wars  shows  that,  whether  victorious  or  defeated,  nations  conic  out  <»f 
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these  wars  no  less  efficient  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade  than  they  entered  them. 
This  ls  not  a  paradox,  a&  it  might  seem  to  be,  for  foreign  trade  sometimes  does  not 
depend  upon  prosperity,  but  is  due  to  adversity.  Nevertheless  it  strikes  home  to  the 
competing  nation  jnst  as  hard  in  one  case  as  it  does  in  the  other.  France,  crushed 
in  ls70.  within  the  next  ten  years  built  up  a  foreign  trade  many  times  greater  than 
that  prior  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  Southern  States  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  1865,  built  and  established  a  trade  far  in  excess  of  that  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  These  are  the  defeated.  The  conquerors,  Germany  in  1870,  began  its 
progress  in  world  trade  and  from  almost  nothing  reached  a  position  second  only  to 
England.  So  the  Northern  States  of  the  United  States.  Their  industrial  progress 
is  said  to  begin  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
should  not,  therefore,  deceive  themselves  into  the  belief  that  Europe  or  any  part  of 
it  will  emerge  from  this  great  world  war  so  crippled  as  not  to  be  able  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  trade  to  compete  with  those  States  fortunate  enough  to  remain  outside  of 
this  war.  It  would  be  well  that  in  all  matters  concerning  an  export  trade  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States1  base  their  expectations  in  regard  to  Latin- America 
□  sound  economic  conditions  and  not  upon  the  anticipated  results  of  the  European 
conflict. — {Pan- American  Bulletin.) 


IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  FISH  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  paragraphs  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Trade 
Commissioner,  Birmingham,  appeared  in  the  London  Standard  of  November  18. 
They  illustrate  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  popularize  Canadian  fish  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  result  will  be  awaited  with  interest  and  fully  reported  upon  in  due 

course. 

FISH   CONSUMPTION   BEING  REDUCED. 

"  Fish  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  has,  by  dint  of  sheer  shortage,  been 
reduced  far  more  considerably  by  the  war  than  has  the  consumption  of  meat,  which 
remains  in  free  supply.  The  Government  policy  relating  to  meat  imports  has,  by  a 
consequent  stiffening  of  prices,  probably  reduced  meat  consumption  in  this  country 
from  the  122  pound  per  capita  per  annum  level  at  which  it  is  estimated  to  stand  in 
normal  times  to  rather  under  100  pound.  The  reduction  in  the  fish  landings  in  Great 
Britain  from  1,689,189  cwt.  in  September,  1913,  to  689,280  cwt.  in  the  same  month  in 
1915  will  indicate  the  more  serious  reduction  of  British  national  fish  diet. 

FISH  FROM  CANADA. 

But  if  the  North  Sea  with  its  present  dangers  is  a  mare  clausum,  British  colonial 
waters  hold  fish  harvests  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  The  message  from  Ottawa 
which  I  communicated  in  this  column  last  week,  to  the  effect  that  Canada  could  supply 
Great  Britain  with  a  further  two  million  pounds  of  fish  per  week  if  necessary,  is  being 
followed  up  by  a  practical  illustration  in  the  shape  of  a  shipment  of  sample  frozen  and 
smoked  fish  from  Canada  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  for  the  trade  here 
to  see  and  approve. 

The  sample  Canadian  fish,  which,  I  believe,  include  halibut,  salmon,  cod,  haddock, 
hake,  and  herring,  came  to  hand  on  the  Allan  Lines  Corsican,  on  the  10th  instant, 
and  this  interesting  arrival  is  now  resting  in  cold  storage  at  Liverpool  prior  to  being 
shown  to  responsible  parties  in  the  fish  trade  who  may  wish  to  develop  this  use  at  home 
of  Dominion  fish  resources.    A  Grimsby  fish  importer,  Mr.  T.  Kobinson,  is  placing  his 
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services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  this  connection, 
and  the  fish  will  probably  be  sent  round  the  kingdom  in  a  refrigerator  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes. 

Canadian  fishermen,  who  are  as  resourceful  and  sturdy  a  class  of  men  as  our  fisher- 
folk,  and  are,  by  the  way,  largely  drawn  on  for  manning  the  United  States  Navy — 
such  is  the  Yankee  Judgment  of  a  good  sailor — are  ready  and  willing  to  enter  upon 
this  trade  for  export  to  Great  Britain  if  the  industry  in  this  country  will  co-operate 
in  the  organization  of  the  business.  There  should  not  be  great  difficulty  in  this,  as 
fresh  fish  supplies  are  greatly  needed. 

THE  SALMON  TRADE. 

A  point  of  interest  both  for  the  fish-consuming  public  and  for  the  retail  trade  is 
regularity  and  suddenness  with  which  the  salmon  trade  wanes  each  year  in  September 
on  the  arrival  of  the  cose  season.  Although  this  seems  only  natural,  there  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  two  reasons  why  the  sale  of  salmon  in  all  the  fish  shops  of  this  country 
could  be  maintained  in  fair  magnitude  in  the  fishing  close  time.  The  law  provides  for 
the  sale  in  close  tivro  oi  salmon  caught  in  the  legal  period  provided  the  fish  are  offi- 
cially marked,  three  leaden  seals  being  attached  to  the  fish  by  a  proper  authority.  One 
of  the  old  city  guilds,  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  undertakes  this  work  in  all  centres, 
and  the  inn  orta  ice  of  this — only  one  of  the  useful  missions  of  this  company — is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  upwards  of  27,000  fish  were  sealed  for  sale  last  season. 

The  majority  of  the  fish  thus  labelled  for  legal  sale  during  the  close  season  here 
were  of  Canadian  origin,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  point  I  wish  to  make  about  what  is 
really  a  needless  falling  off  in  the  salmon  trade  on  the  arrival  of  close  time.  The 
public  is  really  ignorant  of  the  fish  food  lying  at  its  very  door,  for  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  in  cold  storage  large  supplies  of  excellent  fresh  frozen  salmon.  The 
retail  fish  trade  probably  does  not  do  all  it  should  to  sell  this  Canadian  salmon  during 
the  open  season  on  its  own  merits  as  an  excellent  and  cheap  substitute  for  the  home 
article.  The  public  would  undoubtedly  respond  to  this  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
fish  trade,  and  would  furnish  the  fishmonger  with  a  new  custom,  viz.,  a  lively  demand 
for  frozen  salmon  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  if  it  were  only  educated  so  to  do." 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
in  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

November  25,  1915— 

Liverpool:  Sale  22nd.  No  Canadians.  Maine  Baldwins  ones  22s  to  24s,  twos 
16s  to  18s,  Golden  Russets  ones  27s,  twos  21s. 

Manchester:  Sale  2-°>rd.  No  Canadians.  Wcnatchoe  Jonathans  Us  Gd  per  BoXi 
Sale  25th,  Canadians  ex  Manchester  Merchant  generally  inferior,  many  slacks,  many 
threes  very  poor,  especially  spotted  Golden  Russets;   mistake  to  ship  threes,  which 
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fetch  5s  to  10s  only.  Golden  Russets  ones  25s  to  27s,  best  lot  30s,  slacks  22s  to  24s, 
twos  20s,  slacks  iGs.  Baldwins  ones  21s  to  23s,  twos  17s,  threes  12s,  slacks  8s  3d.  Ben 
Pa  vis  16s  to  17s,  twos  15s.  Spies  ones  29s  to  30s  6d,  threes  10s  to  12s.  Starks  ones 
21s. 

London :  On  22nd  instant,  market  reported  weakening.  Scotians  ex  Kanawha  on 
sale  averaging  Kings  and  Ribstons  ones  19s,  twos  18s,  threes  large  14s,  small  12s. 
Blenheims  unusually  slack  and  rather  soft,  ones  16s,  twos  15s,  threes  large  13s,  small 
lis. 

November  25,  1915— 

Glasgow:  Sale  24th.  Canadians  ex  Pretorian,  Borderdale  and  Ormidale,  condi- 
tion excellent.  Baldwins,  ones  22s  to  23s,  best  lots  25s,  twos  18s  to  20s,  threes  lis  to 
13s.  Greenings,  ones  23s  to  25s,  twos  21s.  Golden  Russets,  ones  24s  to  26s,  twos  21s 
6d.  Stark,  ones  22s  to  25s,  twos  19s  6d.  Spies,  ones  24s  to  26s,  best  lots  31s,  twos  21s 
to  23s,  best  lots  27s,  threes  14s  to  16s.  Cranberry  Pippin,  ones  23s  to  26s.  Kings, 
ones  26s  to  27s,  twos  22s  to  25s.  Ben  Davis,  ones  18s  to  24s,  twos  16s  to  19s,  threes 
12s  to  14s.  Boxed  apples  :  Kings  Fancy  lis  6d,  ones  9s.  Baldwins  Fancy  9s.  6d,  ones 
8s  9d  to  9s  3d,  twos  5s  6d.  Greenings  9s.  3d,  twos  5s.  Golden  Russets  ones  9s  6d, 
twos  7s.    Spies  Fancy  10s,  ones  9s,  twos  7s  6d. 

November  27,  1915— 

Liverpool:  Sale  24th.  Americans  only;  Western  boxes  moved  slowly;  Cali- 
fornian  Newtowns  7s  to  7s  3d,  Oregon  Newtowns  7s  to  10s,  Spitzenbergs  medium  size 
7s  to  9s.  Sale  26th,  market  depressed,  considerable  quantities  inferior  Americans. 
Canadians  ex  Avriston,  Missanabie,  Carpathia,  Golden  Russets,  ones  25s,  Slacks  22  to 
23s,  twos  18s  to  19s,  best  lots  24s  to  25s,  threes  20s;  Baldwins,  ones  19s,  twos  15s  to 
17s,  threes  13s;  Starks,  ones  20s,  twos  16s;  Pewaukees,  ones  18s;  Kings,  ones  23s  to 
26s,  twos  23s,  threes  16s;  Greenings,  ones  25s  6d,  twos  20s,  threes  spotted  10s  6d; 
Ben  Davis,  ones  17s,  twos  15s.  Boxes:  Baldwins,  ones  6s  9d,  Greenings,  ones  8s  6d, 
Yakima  Winter  Nelis  pears  13s  to  17s,  according  to  size. 

London:  Sale  26th.  Canadian  KiefTer  pears,  barrels  ripe  ones  25s  to  27s,  twos 
24s  to  25s,  boxes  5s  to  7s  9d.   Boxes:  Baldwins  6s  6d  to  7s.   Russets  8s  to  9s  . 

Glasgow:  Sale  26th.  Canadian  Spies,  ones  24s  to  28s,  twos  23s  to  25s;  Kings, 
ones  28s  to  30s,  twos  23s  to  25s,  Ben  Davis,  ones  17s  to  19s,  twos  16s  to  17s;  Green- 
ings, ones  24s  to  25s,  twos  20s  to  22s;  Golden  Russets,  ones  26s,  twos  18s  to  21s.  Boxes: 
Spies  and  Kings,  ones  10s  to  lis,  twos  7s  to  7s  6d;  Greenings,  ones  8s  to  9s,  twos  6s 
6d ;  Manns,  ones  7s,  twos  6s ;  Snows,  ones  lis ;  Golden  Russets,  ones  8s  to  9s,  twos  6s 
6d. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  the  following  information  on  Customs 
decisions  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand: — 

Australia. 

Copy  of  a  Customs  By-Law  (No.  323),  dated  2nd  September,  1915,  has  been 
received  giving  a  Customs  decision  respecting  the  rate*,  of  duty  leviable  on  certain 
machine  tools  on  importation  into  the  Commonwealth,  viz. : — 

As  machine  tools  .and  parts  thereof  (but  not  the  motive  power,  engine  combina- 
tion or  power  connections,  if  any,  when  not  integral  parts  of  the  machine)  : — 
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For  metal  working; 

Flanging  machine,  hydraulic  keel  plate. 

[Note. — The  above  decision  is  given  under  item  166  of  the  Customs  Tariff  1908- 
19.11,  which  provides  for  the  free  importation  of  "  machine  tools."  The  duties  for 
machine  tools  under  the  above  item  have,  however,  since  been  amended  by  the 
Customs  Tariff  Resolutions  which  became  operative  on  the  3rd  December,  1914,  and 
are  now  as  follows : — 

Machine  tools: 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff — Free. 
Under  the  General  Tariff — 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


New  Zealand. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  also  in  receipt  of  copy  of  a  Minister's  Order  (No.  D.  11), 
dated  8th  September,  1915,  giving  Customs  decisions  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty 
leviable  on  various  articles  on  importation  into  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

The  following  are  the  principal  decisions  given  therein:- — 


Articles. 


Aeroplane  propellers  

Brass  sludge  screws  (fittings  for  hot  water  cylinders) 
Surgical  appliances- 
Sterilizer  cabinets,  of  wood  and  glass  

M  it         metal  and  glass  

Truck  for  (and  imported  with)  portable  sawmill  .  . . 


No.  of 
Tariff 
Heading 


482 
183 

111 

178 
183 


Rates  of  Import  Duty. 


On  Foreign 
Goods. 


On  Goods  the 
I  >r<  xluce  or 
manufacture 

of  any  part  of 
the  British 
Dominions. 


Free. 
30  %  ad  val . 

371%  ii 
30  %  „ 
20  %  „ 


Free. 
20  %  ad  val. 

25  %  „ 
20  %  „ 
20  % 


WAR  PROCLAMATIONS  TO  APPLY  TO  BULGARIA. 

A  Proclamation  by  the  King  appears  in  the  Canada  Ga?:ette  of  November  20, 
1915,  as  set  forth  below : — 

[Extract  from  the  Supplement  to  The  London  Gazette,  16th  October,  1915.] 

By  The  KING. 

A  PKOCLAMATION. 

Extending  to  the  War  with  Bulgaria  the  Proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  now 

in  force  relating  to  the  War. 

GEORGE  R.I. 

Whereas,  owing  to  the  King  of  the  Bulgarians,  an  Ally  of  the  Central  Powers, 
being  now  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  King  of  Serbia,  Our  Ally,  a  state  of  war  now 
exists  between  Us  and  the  King  of  tho  Bulgarians; 

And  whereas  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1014,  a  state  of  war  came  into  existence 
between  Us  and  the  German  Emperor; 
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And  whereas  We  did  on  the  same  date  and  on  certain  other  dates  subsequent 
thereto  ifcsue  certain  Proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  connected  with  such  state 
of  war; 

And  whereas  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1914,  a  state  of  war  came  into  existence 
between  Us  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary; 

And  whereas  certain  of  the  aforesaid  Proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  have 
since  been  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  state  of  war  between  Us  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  King  of  Hungary; 

And  whereas  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  1914,  a  state  of  war  came  into  exist- 
ence between  Ue>  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey; 

And  whereas  certain  of  the  aforesaid  Proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  have 
since  been  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  state  of  war  between  Us  and  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey; 

And  whereas  We  have  since  the  said  5th  day  of  November,  1914,  issued  certain 
other  Proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  with  reference  to  the  state  of  war  between 
Us  and  the  German  Emperor,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary,  and  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey; 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  now  to  provide  for  the  state  of  war  between  Us  and 
the  King  of  the  Bulgarians; 

And  whereas  the  Convention  relating  to  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  vessels  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  signed  at  The  Hague  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1907,  has 
not  been  ratified  by  the  King  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  therefore  We  do  not  think  fit  to 
extend  to  Bulgarian  ships  the  Order  in  Council  issued  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1914, 
with  reference  to  the  departure  from  Our  ports  of  enemy  vessels,  which  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  were  in  any  such  port  or  which  subsequently  entered  the  same, — 

Now,  therefore,  We  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Our  Privy  Coun- 
cil, to  issue  this  Our  Proclamation  declaring,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  as  followe: — 

1.  The  Proclamations  and  Orders  in  Council  issued  with  reference  to  the  state 
cf  war  between  Us  and  the  German  Emperor,  or  with  reference  to  the  state  of  war 
between  Us  and  the  German  Emoeror  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary, 
or  with  reference  to  the  state  of  war  between  Us  and  the  German  Emperor,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  other  than  the 
Order  in  Council  issued  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1914,  with  reference  to  the 
departure  from  Our  ports  of  enemy  vessels,  which  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were 
in  any  such  ports,  or  which  subsequently  entered  the  same,  shall,  if  still  in  force, 
apply  to  the  state  of  war  between  Us  and  the  King  of  the  Bulgarians  as  from  this 
16th  day  of  October,  1915. 

2.  The  Proclamation  issued  on  the  5th  day  of  August,  1914,  warning  all  Our 
subjects,  and  all  persons  resident  or  being  in  Our  Dominions,  from  contributing  to 
or  participating  in,  or  assisting  in  the  floating  of,  any  loan  raided  on  behalf  of  the 
German  Government,  or  from  advancing  money  to  or  entering  into  any  contract  or 
dealings  whatsoever  with  the  said  Government,  or  otherwise  aiding,  abetting  or 
assisting  the  said  Government,  shall  be  deemed  as  from  this  16th  day  of  October,  1915, 
to  apoly  to  all  loans  raised  on  behalf  of,  or  contracts  or  dealings  entered  into  with,  or 
to  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  the  Bulgarian  Government. 

3.  The  words  "enemy  country"  in  any  of  the  Proclamations  or  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil referred  to  in  Article  1  of  thi.s  Proclamation  shall  include  the  Dominions  of  the 
King  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  words  a^o-"sons  of  enemy  nationality  "  in  any  of  the 
said  Proclamations  or  Orders  in  Council  shall  include  subjects  of  the  King  of  the 
Bulgarians. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  this  sixteenth  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  Our  "Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen,  nnd  in  the 
sixth  of  Our  Beiirn. 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

HONG  KONG. 

Keport  on  the  Trade  of  Hong  Kong  for  1914. 

(By  the  Colonial  /Secretary.) 

revenue  and  expenditure. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  the 
five  years,  1910-14: — 


Revenue.  Expenditure. 

1910  $  6,960,861  $  6,907,113 

1911                                                                                     7,497,231  7,077,177 

1912                                                                                     8,180,694  7,202,553 

1913                                                                                      8,512,308  8,658,012 

1914                                                                                   11,007,273  10,756,225 


The  capital  expenditure  on  the  British  section  of  the  Kowloon-Canton  Railway 
during  1914  was  $574,429,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  terminal  station 
and  purchase  of  rails,  locomotives,  and  rolling  stock.  The  total  expenditure  on  this 
account  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  a  sum  of  $14,095,661. 

The  amount  of  the  consolidated  loan  stands  at  £1,485,732,  and  in  addition  the 
advances  by,  and  drafts  on,  the  Crown  agents  for  railway  construction  amounted  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  £109,404.  Against  these  items  there  is  at  credit  of  the  sinking 
fund  a  sum  of  £186,294  and  there  is  a  balance  of  £128,479  unpaid  in  respect  of  the 
loan  to  the  late  Viceroy  of  Wuchang. 

No  new  taxation  was  imposed  during  the  year.  The  farm  system  in  connection 
with  opium  revenue  was  abolished  from  March  1,  and  direct  Government  control  sub- 
stituted therefor. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  whole  colony  amounted  to  $14,410,103,  being  an  increase 
of  $1,974,291  or  equal  to  15-87  per  cent  over  the  value  of  the  previous  year. 

For  the  period  1905-14  the  assessment  of  the  whole  colony  has  risen  from  $10,511,- 
163  to  $14,410,103,  an  increase  in  value  of  37-09  per  cent. 

The  circulation  on  December  31,  of  notes  of  the  three  banks  having  authorized 
issues  was  as  follows : — 

Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  $  23,482,903 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China   6,071,633 

Mercantile  Bank  of  India   1,308,191 

$  30,862,727 


CURRENCY  OF  THE  COLONY. 

The  currency  of  the  colony  consists,  in  addition  to  the  notes  of  these  banks,  of 
British,  Hong  Kong,  and  Mexican  dollars  and  of  subsidiary  coin. 
Foreign  note  circulation  has  wholly  ceased. 

The  rate  of  discount  on  Hong  Kong  subsidiary  coin,  as  compared  with  notes, 
varied  during  1914  between  the  following  limits:— 

50  cent  pieces,  1J  per  cent  to  13}  per  cent. 
20         "  2  ■■  19J 

10         '*  2J         "  198 

5  2  14i 

Copper  coin,  par  to  11  per  cent. 
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Compared,  however,  with  the  Mexican  dollar  which  is  the  standard  of  the  colony, 
the  variations  were  as  follows: — 

50  cent  pieces,  1$  per  cent  to  31  per  cent. 
20         "  2  "  84 

10         "  2*         «  9| 

5  2  "  4 

Copper  coin,  par. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  bank  notes  were  at  a  premium  varying  from  par  (in 
January)  to  10£  per  cent  (in  December). 

The  total  issues  of  these  coins,  less  those  demonetized,  now  amounts  to  $31,392,720 
nominal  value,  and  they  were  up  to  the  year  1905  readily  absorbed  at  par,  large  quan- 
tities being  taken  by  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  China.    During  1914  ten  cent 
pieces  of  the  face  value  of  $5,000,000  were  shipped  to  England  for  purposes  of  demone- 
tization.    The  discount  which  has  prevailed   since  1905  may  be  attributed  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  similar  coin  which  has  latterly  been  minted  at  Canton  as  well  as 
to  the  amount  of  Hong  Kong  coin  minted  largely  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  colony 
?by  itself.    In  1905  the  Hong  Kong  Government  ceased  to  issue  any  subsidiary  coin 
iand  in  1906  it  began  a  policy  of  demonetizing  all  its  subsidiary  coin  received  as 
revenue.      This   policy   has   been   continuously   followed   since   except   during  a 
brief  period  in  1911.    Coin  to  the  face  value  of  $12,607,459  has  thus  been  redeemed. 
The  total  issue  by  the  Hong  Kong  Government  was  of  the  face  value  of  about  $44,- 
000,000.  It  is  thought  that  half  of  that  amount  has  dropped  out  of  circulation. 

Ordinance  No.  15  of  1913,  which  was  passed  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  foreign 
silver  coin,  came  into  force  on  March  1. 

SHIPPING. 

The  total  of  the  shipping  entering  and  clearing  at  ports  in  the  colony  during  the 
year  1914  amounted  to  517,439  vessels,  of  36,756,951  tons,  which,  compared  with  the 
figures  for  1913,  shows  an  increase  of  27,211  vessels,  with  a  decrease  of  986,031  net 
register  tons. 

Of  the  above,  51,214  vessels,  of  25,279,624  tons,  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  as 
compared  with  47,520  vessels,  of  25,821,652  tons,  in  1913,  and  were  distributed  as 
follows : — 


1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

Numbers. 

Numbers. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

British  ocean-going  ships.  .   .  . 

8*8 

8*3 

32*7 

33-0 

Foreign  ocean-going  ships.  .  .  . 

9'9 

8*2 

36*0 

33*9 

14*0 

13-0 

15-8 

15-9 

Foreign   river   steamers. . 

3'8 

3'5 

3-6 

3*6 

Steam-launches  (under  60  tons) 

9*5 

13*4 

0-7 

1-0 

54*0 

53'6 

11-2 

12*6 

100*0 

lO'O'O 

ioo-o 

ioo-o 

N.B. — The  movements  of  fishing  junks  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 

Of  vessels  of  European  construction,  4,222  ocean  steamers,  4  sailing  ships,  4,213 
river  steamers,  and  3,403  steam  launches  entered  during  the  year,  giving  a  daily  aver- 
age entry  of  32-4  ships,  as  compared  with  29-9  in  1913,  and  28-7  in  1912. 

The  av  ;  ;    dividual  ocean  vessels  entering  the  port  has  increased 

from  2,577-5  tons  to  2,612-1  tons.  That  of  British  ships  has  decreased  from  2,742 
tons  to  2,636-3  tons,  while  that  of  foreign  ships  has  increased  from  2,453-7  tons  to 
2,590-2  tons. 

During  the  past  twentv  years,  the  average  tonnage  of  ocean-going  vessels  has 
increased  from  1.327-7  tons  to  2,003  tons. 

The  average  tonnage  of  river  steamers  entered  during  the  year  has  decreased  from 
598-6  tons  to  582-1  tons.  That  of  British  river  steamers  has  decreased  from  616-2 
tons  to  600-4  tons,  and  that  of  foreign  river  steamers  has  decreased  from  533-2  tons 
to  513-5  tons. 
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A  comparison  between  the  years  1913  and  1914  shows  an  increase  in  British  ocean- 
going shipping  of  55  ships,  or  1-3  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  of  127,841  tons,  or  1-5  per 
cent  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  large  ships  were  taken  off  the  run,  being 
employed  as  transports,  etc.,  since  the  war  began. 

British  river  steamers  have  increased  by  19  ships,  or  0-3  per  cent,  and  decreased 
by  87,923  tons,  or  21  per  cent.  This  is  explained  by  a  reduction  in  tonnage  of  the 
large  vessels  on  the  Canton  run,  by  reason  of  the  amendments  to  the  measurement 
regulations. 

Foreign  ocean-going  vessels  decreased  by  480  ships  of  680,413  tons,  or  10-2  per 
cent  in  numbers  and  7-3  per  cent  in  tonnage.  This  may  be  ascribed  almost  entirely 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  German  and  Austrian  flags  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  But  this  decrease  does  not  approach  that  which  should  result  from  that  dis- 
appearance (540  ships  of  1,069,142  tons  is  the  net  decrease  under  those  two  flags  since 
the  war  broke  out),  the  balance  being  adjusted  by  large  increases  under  the  Japanese 
and  Norwegian  flags. 

Foreign  river  steamers  are  responsible  for  a  decrease  of  3  ships  of  36,058  tons, 
or  0-16  per  cent  in  numbers  and  3-8  per  cent  in  tonnage.  This  is  due  to  a  slight  fall- 
ing off  in  the  river  passenger  traffic  since  August. 

Steam  launches  in  foreign  trade  show  the  enormous  increase  of  2,282'  ships  of 
62,980  tons,  or  50-2  per  cent  in  numbers  and  33-3  per  cent  in  tonnage.  This  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that,  in  former  years,  as  was  discovered  about  a  year  ago,  many  of 
the  launches  on  the  run  to  the  eastward  failed  to  report  their  arrivals  or  departures, 
but,  owing  to  better  supervision,  this  has  now  ceased. 

Junks  in  foreign  trade  show  an  increase  of  1,821  vessels  of  327,227  tons,  or  7-1  per 
cent  in  numbers  and  11  •  3  per  cent  in  tonnage.  The  figures  given  do  not  show  nearly 
all  the  movements  of  the  trading  junks,  as  will  appear  later. 

In  local  trade  (i.e.,  trade  between  places  within  the  waters  of  the  colony)  there 
appears  an  increase  under  steam  launches  of  32,736  vessels,  or  5-2  per  cent,  and  a 
decrease  of  441,148  tons,  or  4-1  per  cent,  while  in  junks  there  is  an  increase  of  1,781 
vessels  or  6-7  per  cent  with  a  decrease  of  2,855  tons,  or  0-2  per  cent.  The  causes  of  this 
are  identical  with  those  mentioned  in  the  case  of  foreign  trade  junks,  and  the  effect  is 
well  shown  by  the  fact  that,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  reported  arrivals  and 
departures  of  local  trade  junks  have  increased  by  well  over  100  per  cent  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1913. 

The  above  figures  do  not,  however,  show  the  real  state  of  affairs,  inasmuch  that 
many  conditions  have  materially  altered  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  early  in  August. 
In  the  remarks  which  follow,  the  year  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  seven  months, 
before  the  war,  and  the  last  five  months  since  war  was  declared — and  confined  to  the 
ocean-going  shipping,  which  alone  was  seriously  affected  by  the  war. 

FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS. 

A  continuation,  more  especially  in  British  vessels,  of  the  steady  increase  which  has 
been  noted  during  past  years,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  British  ships,  to  206  ships  of 
408,109  tons,  or  8-5  per  cent  in  numbers  and  8-4  per  cent  in  tonnage,  compared  with 
6-4  per  cent  and  8-6  per  cent  respectively  in  1913. 

Foreign  ocean-going  vessels  increased  by  119  ships  of  624,458  tons  or  4-4  per  cent 
in  numbers  and  11-9  per  cent  in  tonnage,  compared  with  7-1  per  cent  and  7-9  per  cent 
respectively  in  1913. 

The  average  tonnage  of  the  British  ships  entering  decreased  from  1,995-2  to 
1,992-4,  while  that  of  foreigners  increased  from  1,948-9  to  2,080-9. 

A  large  decrease  shown  in  the  junk  trade,  which  amounts  to  1,731  vessels  (8-5  per 
cent)  of  28,122  tons  (1-3  per  cent),  is,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later,  not  borne 
out  by  facts,  but  is  really  due  to  the  increasing  habit  on  the  part  of  the  junk  masters 
of  failing  to  report  themselves. 
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LAST  FIVE  MONTHS. 


The  effect  of  the  war  in  the  ocean  trade  of  the  port  is  apparent.  In  British  ocean- 
going vessels  there  is  a  decrease  of  152  ships  of  537,790  tons,  or  8-5  per  cent  in  numbers 
and  14-9  per  cent  in  tonnage. 

Foreign  ocean-going  shipping  decreased  by  601  ships  of  1,306,957  tons,  or  30-2 
per  cent  in  numbers  and  32-3  per  cent  in  tonnage.  Of  this,  the  practical  extinction  of 
German  and  Austrian  tonnage  is  responsible  for  27-2  per  cent  in  numbers  and  26-4  per 
cent  in  tonnage,  while  the  remaining  3  per  cent  and  5-9  per  cent  represent  the  net 
result  of  increases  and  decreases  under  other  flags.  Here  are  found  increases  under 
Norwegian  (17-4  per  cent  in  numbers  and  22-6  per  cent  in  tonnage,  compared  with  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913),  and  Chinese  (4-5  per  cent  in  numbers 
and  in  tonnage),  while  under  the  Dutch  flag  an  increase  of  8-9  per  cent  in  tonnage  is 
combined  with  a  decrease  of  7-2  per  cent  in  numbers.  Decreases  as  shown  under 
Russian  (64-7  per  cent  in  numbers  and  68-3  per  cent  in  tonnage),  Portuguese  (30-5 
per  cent  in  numbers  and  20-3  per  cent  in  tonnage),  United  States  (24-1  per  cent  in 
numbers  and  22-2  per  cent  in  tonnage),  Danish  (20  per  cent  in  numbers  and  11-1  per 
cent  in  tonnage.  French  shipping  remains  constant  in  numbers  but  decreases  by  25-1 
per  cent  in  tonnage,  Swedish,  while  increasing  by  20  per  cent  in  numbers,  declines  by 
38-9  per  cent  in  tonage,  and  Italian  shipping  disappears  altogether. 

The  average  tonnage  of  foreign  ships  entering  has  decreased  to  1,977. 

In  the  junk  trade  there  is  the  enormous  increase  of  3,552  vessels  of  355,349  tons, 
or  54-2  per  cent  in  numbers  and  46-1  per  cent  in  tonnage.  It  is  obvious  that  no  such 
phenomenal  alteration  can  have  taken  place  in  the  trade  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
but  the  explanation  is  simple.  Since  war  commenced,  no  vessel  can  enter  or  leave  the 
harbour  without  reporting  herself,  by  reason  of  the  examination  service,  so  that,  of  the 
junks  trading  with  Victoria  harbour,  which  means  about  90  per  cent  of  those  trading 
with  the  Colony,  we  are  now  able  to  account  for  all,  which  was  very  obviously  not  the 
case  before. 

The  actual  numbers  of  individual  ocean-going  vessels  of  European  construction 
entering  during  1914  was  825,  of  which  385  were  British  and  440  were  foreign.  In  1913 
the  corresponding  figures  were  791,361  British  and  430  foreign. 

These  825  ships  measured  2,155,018  tons.  They  entered  4,226  times,  and  gave  a 
collective  tonnage  of  8,468,609  tons.  Thus,  34  more  ships  entered  221  less  times,  and 
gave  a  collective  tonnage  reduced  by  405,197  tons,  an  average  of  1,833-4  tons  per  entry. 

The  385  British  ships  carried  3,766  British  officers  and  12  foreign  officers,  the 
latter  consisting  of  5  United  States,  2  Dutch,  2  Danish,  2  German,  and  1  Norwegian. 

Thus,  the  proportion  of  foreign  officers  in  British  ships  was  0-32  per  cent  com- 
prising 5  nationalities,  an  increase  of  0-2  per  cent  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
officers  and  of  ships. 

The  440  foreign  ships  carried  3,082  officers,  of  whom  94  were  British,  as  follows: — 


1913. 


1914. 


In  Chinese  ships  

"  Japanese  ships.  .  .  . 
"  United  States  ships 
"  French  ships.  .    .  . 
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Thus  3-05  per  cent  of  the  officers  serving  in  foreign  ships  were  of  British  nation- 
ality, with  an  increase  in  number  of  officers  and  of  ships. 
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The  nationality  of  the  crews  in  British  and  in  foreign  ships  was  as  follows: — 


Ves 
1913. 

sels 
1914. 

British 
1913. 

Crew. 
1914. 

United 
and  Eu 

1913. 

States 
ropean. 

1914. 

Asia 
1913. 

ttics. 
1914. 

British  

Total  

361 
430 

791 

385 
440 

825 

24,728 
1,430 

26,158 

24,264 
1,571 

25,835 

1,022 
31,447 

32,469 

866 
24,428 

25,294 

134,220 
126,923 

261,143 

135,214 
118,268 

253,482 

TRADE. 

It  is  once  more  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  the 
reports  by  masters  of  ships  of  cargo  carried.  There  being  no  customs  or  other  staff, 
to  compile  accurate  statistics,  the  attached  figures  are  dependent  upon  these  reports, 
although  in  some  cases  more  reliable  information  was  obtainable. 


HONG  KONG  AND  DISTRICT. 


IMPORTS. 

The  amount  reported  was  4,727,036  tons,  compared  with  4,956,125  tons  in  1913, 
a  decrease  of  229,089  tons,  or  4-6  per  cent,  which,  considering  the  cirruinst  ;uic<yn 
attending  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  under  review — the  total  withdrawal  from 
the  run  of  all  vessels  under  the  German  and  Austrian  flags;  the  loss  Cor,  a1  least,  fehe 
non-delivery)  of  the  cargoes  consigned  to  the  colony  in  many  of  such  vessels;  the 
risks  run  by  neutral  and  allied  shipping  during  the  early  months  of  the   war  by 
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reason  of  the  German  cruisers  then  at  large;  and  the  general  sense  of  insecurity  felt 
by  both  shippers  and  importers — may  be  considered  remarkably  email. 

Increases  are  shown  under  the  headings  Beans,  Coal,  Cotton,  Flour,  Hemp,  Bulk 
Kerosene,  and  Liquid  Fuel,  while  there  are  decreases  reported  in  Case  Oil,  Rattans. 
Rice,  Timber,  and  General. 

Coal. — There  was  an  increase  of  171,664  tons  or  15-1  per  cent,  the  increase  being 
uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  year.  There  was  a  very  large  increase  in  the  imports 
of  Welsh  coal,  which,  however,  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total  imports. 
Japanese  coal  fell  off  and  Chinese  increased,  while  a  small  quantity  of  Australian 
coal  found  its  way  to  the  colony  in  one  of  the  prizes. 

Cotton,  Y arris  and  Piece  Goods. — Here  is  an  increase  of  3,541  tons,  or  8-7  per 
cent.  Thifc  is  not  a  real  increase,  but  is  only  apparent,  being  due  to  the  reported 
falling  off  in  1913  having  been  greatly  in  excess  of  facts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1914 
proved  a  bad  year  for  that  trade  in  the  colony,  and  for  staple  goods  there  was  so 
little  demand  that  the  imports  declined.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  were,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  a  heavy  fall  in  prices  and  in  exchange.  In  May  and  June, 
however,  trade  revived,  and  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  a  sustained  improvement, 
when  the  floods  inland  caused  a  eevere  set-back.  Then  came  the  war,  which  had  a 
most  deleterious  effect  on  the  trade  inland,  and  increased  freights  acted  as  a  further 
deterrent  to  importers.  Added  to  these,  the  general  financial  state  of  China  through- 
out the  year  has  been  far  from  encouraging. 

Flour. — There  is  an  increase  reported  of  12,504  tons,  or  18-4  per  cent. 

As  in  cotton,  this  increase  is  due  to  errors  and  omissions  in  the  shipmasters' 
reports  in  1913.  From  inquiries  made,  there  was  actually  a  falling  off  of  16,713  tons 
or  15-4  per  cent,  the  reasons  for  which  are  directly  due  to  the  war. 

It  appears  that  the  bulk  of  the  imports  arrive  here  in  the  later  months  of  the 
year,  shipments  in  large  quantities  commencing  from  America  in  August.  This  year, 
on  account  of  the  war,  the  demand  for  flour  at  the  eeat  of  the  war  was  far  above  the 
average,  with  the  result  that  prices  soared  to  unprecedented  heights.  One  brand, 
whose  usual  price  is  $2.30  per  bag,  now  fetches  $4.10.  At  the  same  time,  freight 
doubled.    Before  the  outbreak  of  war,  imports  were  above  the  average. 

Hemp. — Here  is  shown  an  increase  of  3,010  tons,  or  17-3  per  cent.  It  is  possible 
that  these  figures  approach  the  truth,  a&,  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year 
conditions  were  very  favourable  to  the  trade,  prices  and  freights  ruling  low,  while 
in  1913  prices  were  very  high.  During  these  months  before  the  war,  the  figures  show 
an  increase  of  7,011  tons,  or  73-8  per  cent,  while  during  the  last  five  months  a  decrease 
of  4,001  tons,  or  51  3  per  cent,  appears.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  market  in  Manila  collapfced,  and  all  business  came  to  a  standstill. 
Later,  however,  matters  improved,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  market  had  practic- 
ally resumed  normal  conditions. 

Kerosene  oil. — Bulk  oil  shows  an  increase  of  21,32*3  tons,  or  38  per  cent,  while 
case  oil  shows  a  decrease  of  4,422  tons,  or  9  per  cent. 

As  explained  last  year,  there  is  not  very  much  significance  in  increases  or 
decreases  in  either  type  of  oil,  so  long  as  there  is  no  large  fluctuation  in  the  joint 
total.  During  1914,  the  market  in  both  case  and  bulk  oil  showed  a  satisfactory  rise, 
demand  slightly  increasing,  with  fair  prices  and  freights,  until  after  the  war  com- 
menced, when  sales  fell  50  per  cent,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  no  sign 
of  appreciable  recovery.  Freights  rose,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  from  $4  to  $10  per 
ton  from  the  American  coast,  on  account  of  war  risks  and  the  increased  demand  in 
Europe. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  above  facts,  the  imports 
of  case  oil  show  a  falling  off,  before  the  war,  of  12,549  tons,  or  38-4  per  cent,  while 
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since  the  beginning  of  August  there  appears  an  increase  of  8,127  tons,  or  39-1  per 
cent.  None  arrived,  however,  after  October,  and  that  which  came  in  that  month  was 
probably  on  the  high  seas  at  the  time  war  broke  out. 

Stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year  show  a  slight  increase  over  those  in  January. 

Liquid  Fuel. — There  is  a  very  large  increase  of  23,263  tons,  or  197  per  cent,  which 
appears  to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  It  is  explained  by  the  great  increase  in  numbers  of 
oil-burning  steamers  bunkering  in  Hong  Kong. 

Rice. — The  figures  received  indicate  a  decrease  of  102,085  tons,  or  13-8  per  cent, 
but  the  imports  were  really  about  normal.  Shipmasters  failed  in  the  case  of  this  cargo 
also  to  report  regularly.  Though  the  Chinese  crops  were  good,  there  was  a  set-back 
on  account  of  the  floods  in  the  summer,  and,  Saigon  and  Siam  rice  being  plentiful  and 
cheap,  there  were  large  imports.  The  war  does  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  trade 
in  any  way. 

Timber. — Here  the  imports  for  1914  are  less  by  17,545  tons,  or  21  per  cent  than 
those  reported  in  1913.  This  again  shows  the  tendency  to  lump  cargo  together  as 
"  general,"  for  actually,  about  20  per  cent  more  timber  was  imported  during  1914  than 
1913.  There  was  a  slight  reduction  in  imports  of  teak,  which,  however,  was  more  than 
made  up  by  those  of  Borneo  hardwoods  and  American  pine  and  deals. 

Opium. — The  trade  in  certified  Indian  opium  is  now  confined  to  the  gradual  clear- 
.ance  of  the  opium  already  imported  from  India  into  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  and 
treaty  ports.  The  last  shipment  of  certified  opium  from  India  arrived  in  Hong  Kong 
from  Bombay  in  January,  1914;  other  imports  have  come  from  Shanghai,  Foochow, 
Swatow,  and  Amoy.    The  total  imports  and  exports  of  certified  Indian  opium,  were: — 

Malwa.  Patna.  Benares.  Total. 

Chests.  Chests.  Chests.  Chests. 

Imports                                                       834jfe           346              43  1.223J 

Exports                                                     2,032i           797             233  3,062* 

Six  hundred  and  seventy  chests  of  Persian  opium  were  imported  and  1,153 
exported,  the  destination  being  either  London  or  Formosa,  1,166  chests  of  uncertified 
Indian  opium  were  imported  from  India,  of  which  696  chests  were  exported  from 
Macao.    The  remainder  was  for  the  use  of  the  Government  Opium  Monopoly. 

General. — There  is  a  decrease  of  299,212  tons,  or  11-6  per  cent,  which  is  obviously 
due  directly  to  the  war.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  there  is  shown  an 
increase  of  61,838  tons,  or  5  per  cent,  against  a  decrease  of  361,050  tons,  or  29  per  cent, 
for  the  last  five  months,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  1913. 


EXPORTS. 

The  decrease  is  295,398  tons,  or  11  per  cent,  which  may  be  ascribed  principally  to 
the  war,  although  there  was  a  general  falling  off  in  exports  throughout  the  year.  The 
figures  for  the  first  seven  months  show  a  decrease,  compared  with  those  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1913,  of  45,332  tons,  or  3-4  per  cent,  while  those  for  the  last  five 
months  declined  by  250,066  tons,  or  18-8  per  cent. 

Transit  cargo. — Here,  again,  the  effect  of  the  war  is  very  marked.  For  the  whole 
year  there  appears  a  decrease  of  513,725  tons,  or  10-4  per  cent.  For  the  first  seven 
months,  however,  there  is  shown  an  increase  of  301,699  tons,  or  10-7  per  cent,  which 
appears  to  be  very  largely  due  to  cargo  carried  through  in  German  bottoms,  where 
there  is  shown  an  increase  over  the  1913  transit  cargo  of  214,417  tons,  or  51  per  cent. 
The  last  five  months  are  responsible  for  the  decrease  of  815,424  tons,  or  16-5  per  cent. 


EMIGRATION    A  N  I)  IMMIGRATION'. 

Seventy -six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  (76,296)  emigrants  left  Hong 
Kong  for  various  places  during  the  year  1914  (142,759  in  1913). 

Of  these,  49,780  were  carried  in  British  ships,  and  26,516  in  foreign  ships. 
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One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  (168,827) 
returning  emigrants  are  reported  to  have  been  brought  to  Hong  Kong  from  the  several 
l>lacos  to  which  they  had  emigrated  either  from  this  colony  or  from  coast  ports,  as 
against  166>923  m  1913.    Of  these  129,164  arrived  in  British  ships,  and  39,663  in 

foreign  ships. 

The  decrease,  is  due  first  to  the  prohibition  of  deck  passenger  traffic  by  Singapore 
in  August  on  account  of  plague  and  secondly  is  due  to  the  war  and  the  repatriation 
of  coolies  from  Singapore,  no  new  coolies  being  permitted  to  land. 

INDUSTRIES    UNDER   EUROPEAN  COMMAND. 

Engineering  and  shipbuilding. — This  industry  improved  as  regards  tonnage  during 
the  year  under  review. 

Sugar  refineries. — Prices  ruled  low  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1914,  with 
keen  competition  from  Japanese  and  Java  sugars.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
Home  Government  bought  largely  in  J ava,  and  prices  were  forced  up  there  by  over  50 
per  cent.  This,  of  course,  reacted  on  refineds;  with  the  high  prices  and  reduced  sup- 
plies thus  resulting  business  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  considerably  below 
normal  but  at  good  profits  for  the  holders  of  early  purchased  raws.  Demand  has  been 
further  curtailed  by  financial  difficulties  due  to  the  falling  off  in  China's  export  trade, 
but  on  the  whole  the  output  of  the  colony's  refineries  was  well  maintained. 

Cotton  spinning, — Owin-qr  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  native  labour,  the  enhanced 
cost  of  production,  and  the  disadvantages  in  the  matter  of  Chinese  fiscal  charges  as 
compared  with  Shanghai,  the  shareholders  of  the  local  mill  decided  to  transfer  the 
machinery  and  undertaking  to  Shanghai.  Work  was  therefore  stopped  at  the  end  of 
October. 

The  year  1914  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  for  all  engaged  in  the  cotton  yarn 
trade.  The  heavy  fall  in  cotton  values  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  demoralized  the 
market  for  a  while,  but  matters  were  improving  when  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  in  August  brought  about  a  further  heavy  decline  in  prices  and  also  great  financial 
stringency  amongst  the  Chinese.  Dealers  were  unable  to  fulfil  their  obligations,  and 
the  burden  has  therefore  fallen  upon  the  importers. 

Rope  manufacturing. — For  the  first  half  of  1914  prices  of  Manila  hemp  gradually 
declined  until  the  outbreak  of  war  in  August,  when  the  market  there  collapsed  entirely 
and  all  business  was  paralyzed,  quotations  becoming  quite  nominal.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  as  the  freight  market  began  to  settle  down  and  tonnage  became  available  a 
good  demand  sprang  up  and  prices  for  medium  and  lower  grades  rose  again  closing  for 
the  end  of  1914  at  about  25  per  cent  below  the  high  prices  ruling  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1913. 

Business  in  Manila  cordage  fell  off  in  some  quarters  owing  to  the  war  but  on  the 
whole  this  was  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  increased  demand  from  transports,  etc., 
the  total  turnover  of  the  factory  comparing  very  favourably  with  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

Cement. — The  demand  throughout  the  Far  East  was  fairly  well  maintained  during 
1914  although  inquiries,  from  the  Philippines  were  less  than  in  previous  years  owing 
to  the  decrease  in  government  work. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  shipments  from  Europe  were  delayed,  and  although  the 
volume  of  business  decreased,  the  demand  on  Eastern  manufacturers  remained  normal. 

The  Green  Island  Cement  Company,  Limited,  is  still  suffering  from  the  difficulty 
which  exists  in  obtaining  Kwangtung  limestone. 

Local  selling  prices  have  dropped  to  meet  the  competition  of  inferior  Chinese 
cement,  and  European,  Japanese  and  Haiphong  brands  cannot  be  laid  down  here  at 
remunerative  rates. 
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Unless  shipments  of  metal  and  other  building  materials  are  interfered  with  by  the 
war,  1915  should  be  a  good  year  for  Far  Eastern  cement  concerns,  as  supplies  of  Belgian 
and  other  continental  cement  will  probably  be  obtainable. 

INDUSTRIES  UNDER  CHINESE  MANAGEMENT.. 

'  Tin. — The  tin  business  in  Hong  Kong  is  annually  worth  some  12  millions.  All  tin 
comes  from  Yunnan.  There  are  no  smelters  in  the  colony  but  three  are  six  refineries, 
where  the  Yunnan  pig  tin  is  refined  and  loses  some  2  to  3  per  cent  in  the  process. 

Imports.  Exports. 

Tons.  Tons. 

1913                                                                                               6,153  5,734 

1914                                                                                               6,741  5,267 

The  imports  are  all  in  Yunnan  unrefined  tin  and  the  exports  in  refined  tin. 

Generally  speaking,  about  334  tons  are  exported  to  Japan  yearly,  and  1,336  tons  to 
Shanghai.  The  balance  goes  to  Europe  and  America.  The  war  affected  the  trade  last 
year  as  little  tin  went  to  Europe. 

Rattan  and  fibre  furniture. — The  chair  export  business  amounted  only  to  about 
half  of  that  done  last  year.  Sea  grass  export  was  about  $1,000,000  less,  while  hemp 
export  showed  a  decided  improvement. 

Native  tobacco. — The  output  of  last  year  has  been  well  maintained  and  its  use  for 
the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  has  increased  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Tinned  goods. — The  market  has  been  very  poor  and  business  has  fallen  off  25  per 

cent. 

Samshu. — The  Superintendent  of  Imports  and  Exports  reports  that  the  trade 
remained  steady  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  but  during  the  second  half  there  was 
a  large  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  spirit  both  imported  and  locally  distilled. 

Vinegar. — Merchants  report  that  the  business  has  remained  much  the  same  as  last 

year. 

Knitted  vests  and  sods. — The  market  has  been  poor  and  business  has  gone  down 
about  one-third.  Japanese  competition  continues  very  keen. 

Leather  and  hides. — The  price  has  advanced  considerably  and  good  business  has 
been  done  but  the  supply  is  short. 

Ginger  and  preserves. — Owing  to  the  European  war  this  business,  on  which  the 
Germans  had  a  strong  hold,  has  gone  off  30  per  cent. 

Soy. — Exporters  again  report  a  poor  market.  Business  has  been  reduced  by  40 
per  cent. 

Paper. — Business  shows  a  further  decrease  of  20  per  cent. 

Vermilion. — The  increase  last  year  has  been  arrested  by  reason  of  the  European 
war  and  business  has  fallen  off  25  per  cent. 

Lard. — This  trade,  which  made  much  good  progress  during  1913,  has  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  fallen  off  30  per  cent. 

FISHERIES. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  boat  population  of  Hong  Kong  supports  itself  by 
deep-sea  fishing,  in  which  pursuit  a  large  number  of  junks  are  engaged.  The  villages 
of  Aberdeen,  Stanley,  Shaukiwan,  and  also  many  in  the  New  Territories,  are  largely 
dependent  upon  this  industry  for  their  prosperity.  Fresh-water  fish  is  imported  from 
Canton  and  the  West  river.    There  are  oyster  beds  of  considerable  value  in  Deep  bay. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

AUSTRALIAN  OPENING  FOR  KNITTED  GOODS. 

The  following  articles  of  trade  are  in  general  demand,  not  only  in  Sydney,  but 
also  in  every  Australian  market.  Men's  cotton  half  hose  should  cost  from  3s.  6d.  to  7s. 
3d.  per  dozen  f.o.b.  factory,  cashmere  socks  at  5s.  to  18s.,  with  or  without  clocks,  are 
greatly  in  demand.  They  are  usually  packed  in  half-dozen  packages,  not  in  boxes. 
Popular  lines  of  men's  underwear  should  be  made  of  a  fabric  that  resembles  the 
hghtest  weight  cotton-knit  goods.  The  demand  is  for  two-piece  suits,  with  quarter 
sleeves  and  ankle  lengths.  Medium  weights  are  also  in  demand,  but  not  the  very 
heavy  weights.  The  suits  should  run  in  quality  from  the  very  best  to  the  cheapest. 
There  is  a  big  demand  in  under-garments  for  women  and  girls,  for  combination  suits 
in  summer  weight,  cotton-woven  or  knitted  goods,  at  9s.,  10s.,  lis.,  and  12s.  per  dozen 
f.o.b.  factory.  They  should  have  quarter-length  sleeves,  and  be  knee-length.  Through- 
out Australia  women's  light-weight  vests  are  in  great  demand.  Such  vests  should 
cost  3s.  4d.,  to  4s.,  4s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  up  to  7s.  per  dozen  f.o.b.  factory.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  bibs  made  of  Turkish  towelling  or  Terry  cloth,  with  some  appropriate 
design  woven  in  the  goods.  Such  garments  came  originally  from  Germany,  and  used 
to  cost  4-£d.  each  f.o.b.  factory.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  dozens  can  be  placed. 
They  are  about  8  inches  by  11  inches  and  have  f-inch  fringe  along  the  bottom  edge. 
They  are  hollowed  out  at  the  neck,  and  have  two  6-inch  pieces  of  ordinary  white  tape 
attached.  Women's  cotton-lisle  gloves  have  been  sold  in  large  quantities.  They  are 
constantly  required  in  all  lengths,  in  cotton-lisle  and  in  silk-lisle,  and  in  silk.  Piece- 
goods  for  women  have  been  much  in  demand  lately.  There  is,  just  at  the  time  of 
writing,  a  large  demand  for  palm-beach  cloth  used  for  men's  and  women's  dresses. — 
(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Dickson,  lately  H.M.  Consul  at  Port  Madryn,  reports  that  the  situation 
in  Patagonia  appears  to  be  favourable  for  British  trade.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  such  development  as  has  taken  place  in  that  province  has  been  initiated 
by  British  enterprise,  and  although  conditions  favoured  a  British  monopoly,  British 
manufacturers  are  far  from  enjoying  a  monopoly  at  the  present  time.  A  non-British 
group  of  importers  owes  its  importance  to  one  firm  through  whom  the  buyer  in  Pata- 
gonia is  offered  a  German  or  Austro-Hnngarian  article  for  every  similar  article 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  point  which  H.M.  Consul  desires  to 
emphasize  is  that  the  trade  of  Patagonia  is  worth  attention  because  it  has  been  a 
British  market  in  the  past  and  should  be  a  British  market  in  the  future,  and  that  the 
time  is  propitious  for  some  effort  to  be  made  to  check  the  German  and  Austro- 
ITungarian  competition  which,  coming  in  through  neutral  channels,  has  assumed 
large  proportions'  during  recent  years. 

The  import  trade  of  Patagonia  is  divided  into  two  distinct  categories,  the  town- 
ship trade  and  the  camp  trade.  The  township  trade  requirements  are,  in  the  main, 
similar  to  those  of  other  South  American  towns  of  these  latitudes,  only  perhaps 
somewhat  more  primitive.  Men's  clothing,  for  instance,  must  be  ready-made,  even 
in  the  case  of  well-tailored  suits.  The  half-made  suit,  consisting  of  a  made-up  jacket 
and  waistcoat,  sold  together  with  a  trouser  length  of  the  same  cloth,  would  not  ^oU 
in  Patagonia.  The  customers  of  either  sex  require  apparel  of  all  kinds  to  bo  made 
up  ready  to  wear.    The  country  customer  is  generally  of  the  gaucho  or  cowboy  class 
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and  must  be  specially  catered  for.  Things  mufct  be  made  up  to  suit  his  taste  with  no 
variation.  Tinned  provisions  are  an  important  branch  of  the  trade  in  both  town  and 
country. 

In  the  Patagonian  market  German  goods  have  been  able  to  compete  with  British- 
made  articles,  even  in  the  case  of  articles  which  are  staples  of  export  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Speaking  broadly,  and  for  the  Patagonian  market,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  price,  nor  is  it  a  question  of  quality;  the  inherent  defect  which  has  done 
actual  harm  is  want  of  adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  at  home  and  of 
hife  traveller  when  he  sends  one. 

The  German  traveller  is  not  necessarily  like  his  British  colleague,  the  employee 
of  one  particular  firm.  He  is  often  the  emissary  of  an  export  agency,  through  which 
he,  indirectly,  represents  a  number  of  firms  and  manufacturers.  Always  a  well- 
chosen  type,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  ramifications  of  the  interests  he 
represent6,  his  mission  is  not  to  boom  any  particular  product  or  products,  but  to 
investigate  and  ascertain,  within  certain  specified  lines,  the  requirements  of  the 
local  market  and  take  the  requisite  steps  to  meet  those  requirements.  Instead  of 
asking  the  market  to  buy  his  wares  he  ascertains  what  kind  of  wares  the  market  callfe 
for.  His  employers  act  on  his  report,  and  no  local  preferences  or  prejudices,  however 
detailed  or  petty,  are  ignored.  He  will  even  have  experimental  samples  specially 
manufactured  and  sent  out,  on  approval,  to  his  various  customers  or  possible  cus- 
tomers. The  German  traveller  is  always  prepared  to  obtain  any  modification  from 
the  manufacturer  that  his  client  may  point  out  as  necessary  or  advisable.  Of  equal 
importance  is  the  question  of  credits.  The  German  exporter  studies  the  circumstances 
of  the  local  market  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  client,  the  importing  firm  or 
merchant,  and  gives  him  every  facility  as  regards  terms  of  payment. 

It  is  in  these  respects  that  British  manufacturers  fail.  Mr.  Dickson  adds:  ,"I 
would  point  out  that  the  criticism  is  not  mine.  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  justified  in 
whole  or  in  part.  This  is  the  view  of  the  local  merchant  who  wants  to  do  business 
with  British  manufacturers  but  who,  first  and  foremost,  wants  his  own  personal  busi- 
ness to  succeed.  German  trade  comes  to  him  and  studies  his  every  requirement,  both 
as  regards  the  goods  themselves  and  the  terms  of  payment.  To  get  British  goods  he 
has  to  make  the  advances  and  then  adapt  himself  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
British  seller." — (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

RUSSIAN  MANGANESE  INDUSTRY  IN  1914. 

The  Journal  of  the  Kusso-British  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Petrograd)  states  that 
40,440,000  poods  of  Caucasian  manganese  ore  were  extracted  during  1914,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  output  of  1913,  is  18,742,000  poods  less.  The  export  of  Caucasian 
manganese  ore  by  rail  from  the  mines  in  1914  was  43,622,000  poods,  or  less  than  in  1913 
by  25,575,000  poods.  The  quantity  of  ore  put  on  the  market  during  last  year  was 
43,653,000  poods,  against  65,827,000  poods  in  1913.  The  exports  of  Caucasian  ore  by 
Poti  and  Batum  in  1914  were  27,082,000  and  16,571,000  poods  respectively,  representing 
decreases  on  the  exports  in  1913  of  11,964,000  and  10,210,000  poods.  The  proportions 
of  manganese  ore  exported  and  used  for  home  consumption  are  98  and  2  per  cent 
respectively,  42,717,000  poods  being  sent  abroad  and  936,000  poods  being  sent  to  the 
home  markets.  The  quantities  exported  to  various  countries  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1914  and  during  the  whole  of  the  year  were  the  following: — 

First  6  months        12  months 


1914.  1914. 

Poods.  Poods. 

Germany                                                                       18,199,000  20,237.000 

Belgium                                                                          8,044,000  9,577,000 

United  Kingdom                                                              5,204,000  (.,036.000 

United  States                                                                 2,136,000  2,142,000 

Austria-Hungary                                                               1,993,000  2,011.000 

France                                                                            1,485.000  1,485,000 
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The  prices  of  Teliiaturi  ore  at  Tchiaturi  station  were  7-5  to  8  copecks  per  pood  in 
January,  6-5  to  7-5  copecks  in  February,  and  7-5  copecks  from  March  to  July.  (The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 


IMPORT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 

II. M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  Australia  (Mr.  G.  T.  Milne)  has  forwarded  an 
extract  from  the  local  press  which  deals  with  the  value  of  imports  of  motor  cycles,  and 
chassis  and  bodies  of  motor  cars,  into  the  Commonwealth  in  the  six  months  ended 
June  30  last.  According  to  this  extract  the  value  of  the  imports  of  these  goods 
amounted  to  £570,466  as  against  £1,035,284  in  the  first  six  months  of  1914.  For  the  first 
time  on  record  the  United  States  has  deprived  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  lead  in 
imports  of  motor  vehicles  into  the  Commonwealth — due,  of  course,  to  the  war  conditions. 
The  figures  of  the  total  imports,  and  the  respective  shares  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1914  and  1915,  are  as  follows: — 

Total  Imports.  United  States.  United  Kingdom. 

1914.               1915.  1914.  1915.  1914.  1915. 

Chassis  £     802,662    £     418,748  £     249,797  £     172,968  £     255,659    £  117,501 

Bodies  for  cars.  .   ..       140,695            89,961  67,439  47,247  38,237  24,048 

Motor  cycles                       92,097            61,757  13,580  18,271  74,480  43,148 

1,035,454  570,466  330,816  238,486  368,376  184,697 

(The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


FIG  COFFEE. 

Cafe  de  figues,  or  fig  coffee,  is  the  name  giy  o  a  product  obtained  by  roasting 
figs,  which  is  used  instead  of  chicory  for  mixing  i  coffee.  The  German  occupation 
of  Belgium  and  part  of  Northern  France,  -1  ae  cultivation  and  preparation  of 
chicory  were  mainly  carried  on  before  the  greatly  reduced  the  supplies  of  this 

article,  and  an  opportunity  is  thus  presents  knufacturers  of  fig  coffee  of  extend- 

ing their  market  for  this  chicory  substitute 

Algeria,  before  the  war,  had  a  steady  important  trade  with  Austria-Hungary 
in  the  export  of  the  "distillery  figs"  whk  kse  used  in  the  fig  coffee  manufacturing 
industry  in  that  country.  Algeria  being  a  *nch  possession,  the  war  has  deprived  her 
of  that  important  market.  The  extent  ol,  ;  trade  is  shown  by  the  figures  for  the 
exports  of  figs  from  Algeria,  which  were  1  '76  quintals  in  1911,  25,649  qumi-ais  in 
1912,  19,904  quintals  in  1913,  and  7,564  quintals  in  1914,  almost  entirely  to  Austria- 
Hungary.  Algeria  is  compensating  herself  in  two  ways  for  the  loss  of  trade  with 
Austria-Hungary,  on  the  one  hand  by  supplying  distillery  figs  for  the  manufactories 
in  other  countries,  notably  in  Switzerland,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  becoming  a  pro- 
ducer of  fig  coffee. 

With  regard  to  the  exports  of  distillery  figs  during  the  last  four  years  quoted 
above,  it  is  probable  that  some  quantities  of  Algerian  figs  exported  from  the  colony  as 
table  figs  have  been  re-exported  from  France  to  foreign  distilleries.  Thus  Switzerland 
has  received  annually  large  quantities  of  figs  of  Algerian  production  which  have  been 
recorded  in  the  Swiss  trade  returns  as  of  French  origin  and  which  served  to  some 
extent  to  supply  the  manufactories  of  fig  coffee.  Since  the  closing  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  market,  and  without  taking  account  of  indirect  shipments  through  France, 
the  quantity  of  dried  figs  exported  from  Algeria  direct  to  Switzerland  may  be  esti- 
mated at  4,000  quintals.  The  Swiss  manufactories  use,  in  addition,  figs  from  Spain, 
Italy  and  Turkey.  The  selling  price  of  fig  coffee  in  Switzerland  is  10Ad.  a  kilo,  whole- 
sale, and- Is.  l}d.  retail,  as  compared  with  8^d.  and  9|d.  respectively  for  chicory. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fig  coffee  the  black  fig  or  the  white  fig  may  be  used  indiffer- 
ently, the  only  condition  being  the  presence  of  numerous  seeds  in  the  fruits.  The  fac- 
tory working  in  vVlgeria  is  capable  of  producing  1,000  kilos,  a  day  of  dried  table  figs 
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and  1,000  kilos,  of  roasted  figs.  The  roasting  is  done  by  means  of  drying  rooms  and 
trays  with  a  continuous  fire;  it  takes  about  ten  hours  to  dry  the  figs  without  burning 
them  and  these  drying  rooms  are  the  only  means  by  which  good  results  are  obtained. 

The  characteristics  of  the  roasted  figs  are  said  to  be  an  intense  colouring  power 
giving  a  shade  identical  with  that  of  good  coffee,  a  neutral  flavour  and  a  nutritive 
value  superior  to  that  of  chicory.  At  present  the  fig  coffee  made  in  Algiers  is  sold  at 
15  centimes  a  packet  of  100  grammes,  but  this  price,  which  was  fixed  in  view  of  the 
shortness  of  the  last  fig  harvest,  is  capable  of  reduction.  The  price  on  quay  at  Mar- 
seilles for  fig  coffee  is  9s.  6d.  a  case  of  ten  kilos. — (The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Journal.) 

SWISS  TOY  INDUSTRY  BEING  STIMULATED. 

H.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Zurich  has  forwarded  an  extract  from  the  Neue  Ziirchrr 
Zeitung,  of  October  15,  containing  interesting  particulars  regarding  the  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  toy  industry  of  Switzerland.  It  appears  that  the  Union  of  Swiss  Manu- 
facturers has  organized  a  competition,  and  prizes  to  a  total  value  of  1,500  francs  (£60) 
have  been  awarded  for  the  best  toys  made,  the  toys  being  judged  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  artistic  merits  of  the  models  and  the  skill  shown  in  the  execution  of  the 
work.  The  likelihood  of  the  toy  appealing  to  a  child's  fancy  was  also  taken  into 
account.  Out  of  153  exhibits  the  best  80  have  been  chosen  to  form  an  exhibition  to  be 
held  at  Zurich  from  December  1,  1915,  to  January  10,  1916,  which  it  is  hoped  will  put 
the  manufacturers  into  touch  with  likely  buyers  in  both  the  home  and  foreign  markets. 
The  exhibition  will  afterwards  be  taken  to  certain  other  Swiss  towns. 

A  large  number  of  manufactur  -s  were  invited  to  a  meeting  for  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes  and  various  question^  a  "e  discussed,  such  as  the  formation  of  a  central 
organization,  the  preparation  of  ca  aes,  and  the  possibility  of  inviting  the  aid  of 
Swiss  consuls  in  foreign  countries  *ke  samples  of  Swiss  toys.  It  is  understood 
that  there  is  already  a  certain  derm  "wiss  toys  in  the  United  States  owing  to 

the  stoppage  of  the  usual  Christmas  from  Germany. — (The  Board  of  Trade 

J  ournal.) 

CHINESE  MARKET  CONDENSED  MILK. 

The  demand  in  this  district  for  tinned  es  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  this  increase 
will  be  maintained  because  of  the  growing  dness  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  Chinese 
for  this  article. 

The  Chinese  maritime  customs  figures  for  the  importation  of  milk,  condensed,  in 
tins,  and  evaporated  cream,  for  the  last  five  years  are:  1910,  21,197  dozen;  1911,  22,059 
dozen;  1912,  26,544  dozen;  1913,  27,921  dozen;  1914,  31,694  dozen.  These  figures  show- 
that  despite  the  "  ups  and  downs 99  of  trade,  due  to  revolutionary  and  other  distur- 
bances, the  imports  of  this  article  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  milks  sold  in  this  market  are  Eagle  Brand  (American),  St.  Charles  Cream 
(American),  Shepherds'  Brand  and  Milkmaid  Brand  (Anglo-Swiss).  Milkmaid 
Brand  seems  to  dominate  on  the  local  market.  The  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co., 
which  manufactures  this  brand,  has  established  strong  agencies  in  all  parts  of  China. 
This  district  is  supervised  by  the  Amoy  agent,  who  makes  periodical  trips  to  Swatow. 
At  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  there  are  also  agencies.  The  Canton  office  has  adopted  the 
plan  of  making  its  young  travelling  salesmen  master  the  Chinese  language,  which  is  of 
great  help  in  establishing  and  supervising  native  agencies  and  in  advertising  propa- 
ganda. This  policy,  which  has  been  used  to  great  advantage  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  British-American  Tobacco  Company,  has  borne  fruit,  as  the 
increased  sales  of  Milkmaid  1 1  rand  testify. 

The  local  agency  is  in  the  bands  of  a  Chinese  firm,  which  also  handles  Eagle 
Brand  and  St.  Charles  Brand.  The  March  L,  L915,  retail  price  lis1  of  Ibis  firm  quoted 
the  following  prices  per  can:- 

88844—5 
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Local 

United 

Milk— 

Mexican. 

States. 

TT^I  crlo 

CP      A      A  - 

$0  17 

A  OA 

U  11 

Milkmaid  (Blue  Label) 

0  35 

0  14 

0  16 

^1  i  1  km  a  i  d — ■ 

Thick  cream  

0  65 

0  21 

  0  28 

0  10 

Natural  milk  

  0  28 

0  10 

Coffee  and  milk  

  0  50 

0  19 

Chocolate  and  milk  

  0  50 

0  19 

Nestle  cocoa  

  1  25 

0  46 

Nestle  food  .  .  . 

0  30 

These  prices  appear  comparatively  low  at  present. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  'why  enterprising  American  condensed  milk  manu- 
facturers should  not  be  able  to  compete  successfully  in  this  market.  The  article  is  a 
food  product,  a  demand  for  which  exists  and  can  be  increased  enormously  among  the 
prosperous  Chinese  of  this  part  of  Kwangtung  province,  which  is  supplied  through 
Swatow.  A  certain  amount  of  patience,  the  expenditure  of  some  money  for  advertising 
purposes,  and  courage  to  bear  a  "  cut  rate "  campaign  that  may  be  inaugurated  by 
competitors  already  in  the  field,  are  all  that  are  needed. — (American  Consul  at  Swatow, 
China.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


W  <ek  ending  November  26,  1915. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific 

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

P  >rt  Arthur- 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co   

D  Horn  *  r,n 

Dominion  Government  Elevator 

Tota'  fif-rminal  -levators 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator..  . 
Saskatoon  L)»»m  Government  Kle  at  or.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour   

Midland— 

VhprHepn  M..VMtv<  C! 
Midland  Elevator  Co  . . 
I'lttiu.  d    1  I 

Port  McNi»>l   

Oollingwood   

Godenub 
(  inprston— 

M'tntrenl  T'Hn-1/  rt,ftCi  .i    < '• 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Col  borne  

Prescott  

Mon  ureal— 

HarViour  Commissioners  No.  1 
No.  2.  . 

Mont  real  Warehousing  Cn 
Quebec  Harhoui  Commissioners..  . 

WeHt  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Tota!  public  ele  ators 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

3,140,513 
785,3  «7 
1,327,206 
1,116,800 
980.090 
3.200,324 
1,431,825 
456,067 
937,803 

3,289,024 
18*,  91 9 
1,191,355 

18,045,353 


11,501 

323,990 
60,2,6 

395,707 


109,766 
467,022 


1,243.292 
1,312,187 
41 

478,  302 


3,160 
468,830 


978,547 
146,974 
6,030 
3  50!  > 
61,134 


5,278,794 


23,719,854 


Oats. 


Bushels 

517,638 
235,759 
280,061 
117,423 
150,K65 
842,668 
229,997 
317,664 
216,800 

804.464 
72,702 
2-8,541 

4.074,382 


38,637 
14,-06 
2,592 


55,735 


42,139 


675,2-7 
1,054,077 


104.580 

206,581 
137  152 
21,475 


481,450 
874,379 
4,923 
25!  i,  43  J 


3,861,393 


7,991,510 


Barley. 


Bushels 

183,120 
25,745 
80,960 
29,310 
11,477 
47,032 
50,147 
60,518 
38,385 

176,271 
16,679 
59,298 


778,972 
1,572 
344 


1,91(1 


251,257 
2,723 


1,422 


255,402 


1,036,290 


Flax. 


Bushelt- 


24 
71,301 
123,299 


98,512 
85,692 

40,63: 


10.\  553 
76,088 
7 1,2. '3 


672,304 


2,126 
3,781 


5,907 


947 


M.920 


+947 

8,9  JO 


♦94/ 
687,131 


t  Corn. 


88844—6 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
November  26,  1915. 


i-l- r»Q  H  mi 
VJiaUtjo  • 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

90,293 
8,221,870 
2,972,957 
2,818,044 
1,368,87'/ 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

48,199 
1,582,619 
879,989 
453,519 
456,290 
150,333 

Bushels. 

138,492 
10,066,329 
3,930,584 
3,295,427 
1,833,064 
150,333 
3,744 
4,301,S81 

No.  2  „   

No.  3 

No.  5  „   

261,840 
77,638 
23,864 
7,897 

No.  6   

3,744 
20,724 

2,573,312 

1,707,845 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

18,045,353 

395,707 

5,278,794 

23,719,854 

76,866 
1,745,657 
800,663 
217,197 

22,289 
6,564 

11,408 
2,772 
4,781 
7,921 

"  1,652^915 
991,701 
100,748 
52,259 
110,800 
952,970 

76.866 
3,4_'0,861 
1,798,928 
329,353 
55,031 
115,581 
2,194,890 

No.  2  ,  

No.  3    „  ...  

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  h   

Other  

1,233,999 

Barley- 
No.  3  Extra  C.W  

4,074,382 

55,735 

3,861,393 

7,991,510 

No.  3  C.W...   

319,863 
2.3,704 
29,241 
40,876 
165,288 

1,809 
107 

47,702 
40,085 

369,374 
263,  S96 
29,241 
42,298 
331,481 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed   

1,422 
166,193 

Flax— 

wn  i  n  w  n 

778,972 

1,916 

255,402 

1,036,290 

586  685 
43,342 
18,193 

4  995 
8 

598 
37 
269 

591,680 
43,350 
18,791 
8,957 
24,353 

687,131 
947 

No.  3  C.W  

8,920 

24,084 

672,304 

5,907 

8,920 
947 

23,571,011 

4^9,265 

9,405,456 

33,435,732 

Since  reported  in  store  at  Midland  elevator — 


Wheat —  Bushels. 

No.  1  hard.  .   .   110,030 

No.  2    "    96,052 

No.  3    "    122,095 

Oats — 

No.  2  C.W   34,613 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  'Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  op  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
c/hambre  de  commerce  de  montreal  and  moncton,  n.b. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1221.  Barley. — A  Burton-on-Trent  firm  inquires  for  samples  of  barley  suitable 
for  brewing  purposes,  and  quotations  delivered  Liverpool. 

1222.  Barley. — A  Burton-on  Trent  brewery  inquires  for  samples  of  malting  barley 
and  prices  delivered  Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

1223.  Staples. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  bright  galvanized  staples  slice 
cut,  in  iron  or  wooden  kegs  of  1  cwt.  (112  pounds)  net,  sizes  to  be  marked  on  kegs 
1%  inch  by  8  B.W.G.  Samples  to  be  sent  and  prices  to  include  delivery  London  or 
Birkenhead. 

1224.  Hops  and  barley. — A  Burton-on-Trent  firm  is  open  to  purchase  hops  and 
barley.    Samples  to  be  forwarded.    Prices  delivered  Liverpool. 

1225.  Spruce  deals,  boards,  etc. — A  large  firm  of  timber  agents  at  Manchester 
who  formerly  imported  spruce  from  Riga,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  immediately  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  spruce  deals,  boards,  etc. 

1226.  Canned  goods. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Paris,  France,  wishes  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  packers  who  can  supply  canned  lobster  salmon,  vegetables,  meat, 
etc. 

1227.  Flour. — An  Italian  firm  in  London  wishes  to  obtain  the  agency  of  high- 
class  Canadian  flour  mills  for  Italy,  Malta,  Greece  and  Egypt. 

1228.  Sheet  brass. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  communication  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  who  can  supply  large  quantities  (about  2,500  tons)  of  sheet  brass 
of  the  analysis:  60  per  cent  copper,  38  per  cent  zinc  spelter,  2  per  cent  lead;  thick- 
ness 40  mm.,  35  mm.,  28  mm.,  12  mm.,  etc.,  cut  in  strips  of  various  width,  for  ship- 
ment to  France. 

1220.  Calc:um  carbide. — A  firm  in  London  wishes  to  obtain  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  calcium  carbide  for  shipment  to  South  Africa. 

1230.  Talc,  soapstone,  French  chalk. — A  Glasgow  firm  desires  the  addresses  of 
Canadian  producers  and  exporters  of  the  above. 

1231.  Rails. — A  Lancashire  firm  who  are  open  to  place  an  order  for  1,000  tons 
14/16  pounds  flange  rails,  invites  quotations  from  Canadian  rolling  mills  who  can 
fill  orders. 
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1232.  Furniture. — A  Cape  Town  importer  and  commission  agent  for  church  fur- 
niture of  every  description  asks  for  price  lists  and  discounts  for  delivery  f.o.b.  steamer 
of  leading  Canadian  makers  of  church  furniture  for  export  K.D.,  with  detailed  prices 
of  straight  ;uid  circular  pews,  pew  ends,  every  variety  of  centre  division,  and  other 
sent  and  back  support,  wall  ends,  book  racks,  continuous  book  rail,  screens,  altar  rails, 
pulpit  and  altar  furniture  generally,  with  approximate  shipping  measurements  and 
current  rates  of  freight  and  insurance. 

L233.  South  African  agencies. — A  South  African  commission  agent,  covering  all 
Son tli  Africa  and  with  permanent  sample  rooms  in  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg,  is 
prepared  to  take  up  selling  agency  for  Canadian  shippers  of  butter,  cheese,  flour,  wheat 
and  cereal  foods,  also  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  for  export  in 
hardware,  shovels,  handles  and  stoves. 

1234.  South  African  agent. — A  South  African  manufacturers'  agent  is  prepared 
to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  seeking  export  in  any  line 
of  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  general  hardware,  locks,  trunks  and  organs. 

1235.  South  African  agencies. — A  London,  England,  commission  house  who 
specialize  for  South  African  trade  with  head  office  for  South  Africa  in  Cape  Town, 
is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  for  South  Africa  in  the  following  lines: 
Enamelware,  aluminumware,  locks,  wire  nails,  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  handles,  horse  shoes, 
and  hardware  sundries.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1236.  Apples,  hay  and  feed. — A  Newfoundland  wholesale  merchant  asks  to  be 
put  into  touch  immediately  with  Canadian  exporters  of  winter-keeping  apples.  He 
is  also  open  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  hay  and  feed  for  immediate  delivery. 

1237.  Agent  wishes  to  enter  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
desirous  of  opening  up  business  in  the  British  Isles,  being  specially  interested  in  the 
grocery  and  allied  trades. 

1238.  Brass  wire,  tubing  and  bars. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  supply,  for  shipment  to  France,  brass 
wire,  brass  tubing,  and  brass  round  bars.  Particulars  of  analysis,  specification  and 
quantities  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1239.  K'tchen  utensils  and  hardware. — A  London  firm  of  manufacturer's  agents 
specializing  in  domestic  appliances  and  labour-saving  devices,  desires  to  get  into  touch 
with  manufacturers  of  kitchen  utensils  and  hardware. 

1240.  French  chalk  (talc). — A  chemical  manufacturing  company  in  the  English 

Midland  counties  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  French  chalk 
(talc). 

1241.  Ingot  brass* — An  engineering  company  in  London  who  handle  ingot  brass, 
are  prepared  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  looking  for  export  trade. 

1242.  Canvas,  enameled  ware  tools,  etc. — A  Paris  firm  seeks  supplies  of  canvas, 
also  of  enamelled  ware,  engineering  tools,  twist  drills,  and  boring  machinery,  and 
invites  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1243.  Bronze  powder,  toys,  games,  etc. — A  London  firm  seeks  agencies  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  interior  telephone  systems,  bronze  powders,  gold  leaf  toys, 
games,  polished  copper,  brass,  zinc,  and  aluminium  sheets  for  engravers  and  litho- 
graphers. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements  ) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  <t  t< 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part    VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

{Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 
Census  Returns. 
Criminal  Statistics. 
Directory  of  Foreign  Importers 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada- 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


OTTAWA. 

R.  GRIGG,  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom, 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS, 
British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,     Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbin,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,     Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  burg. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.    E.    Sontum,    Grubbeged    No.    4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMM ISSIONEFTS  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexanlria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,    Director  General    of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,    British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,   British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Corsul  General. 


Switzerland : 

Geneva,   British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 

R.  GRIGG, 

Ottawa.  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  November  18,  1915. 

LARGE  INCREASE  OF  CANADIAN  IMPORTS. 

Statistics  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  on  November  9,  deal  with  mer- 
chandise imported  from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year.  The  statistics  do  not  include  certain  goods  which  at  the 
time  of  importation,  were  the  property  of  His  Majesty's  Government  or  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Allies. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  was,  approximately,  $2,170,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $261,386,000  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  British  possessions  was  $1,050,000,000,  an  increase 
of  $345,468,000  compared  with  a  similar  period  in  1914. 

As  was  anticipated,  purchases  from  British  possessions  were  far  greater  than  those 
from  foreign  countries. 

Imports  from  Canada  increased  during  the  comparative  periods  from  $104,220,000 
to  $138,917,000,  an  increase  of  $34,697,000. 

DECLINE  OF  EXPORT. 

The  exports  of  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  coun- 
tries during  the  same  periods  were  approximately  $1,071,000,000  and  $858,707,000 
respectively,  a  decrease  of  $212,172,000. 

The  exports  to  British  possessions  were  valued  at  $682,863,000  and  $556,751,000 
respectively,  a  decrease  of  $126,112,000. 

Exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  $69,905,000  and  $49,407,000  respectively,  which 
is  $20,498,000  less  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  than  the  corresponding 
period  of  19]  I. 

NO  DETAILS  PUBLISHED. 

Tt  would  interest  Canadian  exporters  and  importers  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
merchandise  affected  in  the  above  statistics,  but  no  details  are  as  yet  published  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade.  Doubtless  there  would  be  recorded  a  remarkable  disparity 
between  values  and  quantities  if  the  hitter  were  obtainable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

NEW  PATENT  REGULATIONS.. 

An  Order  in  Council  has  been  issued  amending  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Con- 
solidation) Regulations,  L914,  as  set  out  below: 

After  Regulation  ISA  the  following  regulation  shall  be  inserted: 
18B. —  (1)  Where  an  application  has  beeil  made  whether  before  or  ;ifter  the  dnte 
of  the  making  of  this  order,  for  the  grant  of  0  patent  or  the  registration  of  a  design 

8912Y— U  Hi'.") 
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in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Comptroller-General  of  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade 
Marks  is  satisfied  that  the  publication  of  the  invention  or  design  might  be  detrimental 
bo  the  public  safety  or  the  defence  of  the  realm,  or  might  otherwise  assist  the  enemy 
or  endanger  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  may  delay  the  acceptance  of  the 
complete  specification  filed  with  the  application  for  the  patent,  or  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  registration  of  the  design,  and  in  such  case  may  by  order  prohibit 

(a)  The  publication  or  communication  in  any  way  of  the  invention  or  design; 

(&)  Application  being  made  for  the  protection  of  the  invention  or  design  in  any 
enemy  or  neutral  country;  and 

(c)  Application  being  made  for  the  protection  of  the  invention  or  design  in  any 
allied  country  or  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  without  the  permission  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Army  Council. 

(2)  No  person  shall  apply  for  the  grant  of  a  patent  in  respect  of  any  invention 
or  the  registration  of  a  design  in  any  foreign  country,  or  in  any  of  His 'Majesty's 
dominions,  unless  he  has  left  at,  or  sent  by  post  to,  the  Patent  Office  a  notice  of  his 
Intention,  together  with  a  provisional  specification  describing  the  nature  of  the  inven- 
tion or,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  representation  or  specimen  of  the  design,  nor  until  after 
the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  time  when  such  notice  was  given,  and  if  during 
the  said  month  the  Comptroller-General  is  satisfied  that  the  publication  of  the  inven- 
tion or  design  might  be  detrimental  to  the  public  safety  or  the  defence  of  the  realm, 
or  otherwise  assist  the  enemy  or  endanger  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  he 
may  make  a  like  order  as  in  respect  of  cases  in  which  application  is  made  for  the 
grant  of  a  patent  or  the  registration  of  a  design  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  SHIPPING  INDUSTRY. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  difficulties  and 
congestion  arising  from  time  to  time  at  harbours,  ports  and  docks  (including  dock- 
sheds  and  warehouses)  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  to  regulate  the  work  and  traffic  thereat ; 
to  co-ordinate  the  requirements  of  all  interests  concerned,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  interference  with  the  normal  flow  of  trade;  to  decide  all  questions  relating 
to  the  difficulties  and  congestion  aforesaid  that  may  be  referred  to  them,  and  to  give 
directions  to  all  executive  bodies  at  the  harbours,  ports  and  docks  for  carrying  their 
decisions  into  effect. 

FREIGHT  RATES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Board  of  Trade  state  that  the  rumours  that  the  Government  contemplate  the 
requisitioning  of  the  entire  British  mercantile  marine  are  without  foundation.  The 
Government  have,  however,  decided  to  take  powers  to  deal,  by  means  of  the  requisi- 
tioning of  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels,  with  cases  where  an  emergency  of  national 
importance  exists  at  any  time  in  any  particular  market  owing  to  an  absence  of  ton- 
nage, and,  further,  to  regulate  the  employment  of  British  shipping  in  the  carriage  of 
cargo  between  foreign  ports  by  means  of  licenses.  (Refer  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  617. 
page  1266.) 

MARKET  FOR  FOLDING  CHAIRS. 

Several  Canadian  firms  have  recently  made  inquiries  regarding  the  demand  for 
various  kinds  of  chairs  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Keen  competition  with  British  manu- 
facturers in  the  past  made  it  difficult  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  establish  satis- 
factory connections  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  enhanced  cost  of  production  at 
the  present  time,  due  to  shortage  of  labour  and  the  rise  in  prices  of  raw  materials, 
should  encourage  them  to  reconsider  the  market.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  advan- 
tage offered  by  these  changed  conditions  is  nullified  by  the  increased  cost  of  freights. 
This  can  only  be  tested  by  forwarding  quotations  to  British  importers  for  theif  con- 
sideration. 
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Thousands  of  folding  chairs  are  sold  annually  in  this  country,  and  the  following- 
designs  are  popular.  They  are  easy  to  pack,  which  is  an  important  asset  in  relation 
to  freightage  charges.  They  retail  in  Great  Britain  from  $1  to  $10,  according  to 
strength  and  finish. 

FOLDING  CHAIRS. 


DEMAND  FOR  JARDINIERES. 

Manufacturers  of  art  metal  goods  should  be  able  to  place  their  wares  on  the 
British  market  while  the  usual  sources  of  supply  are  so  unreliable.  Among  the  articles 
in  demand  are  jardinieres  in  copper  and  brass,  with  an  oxidized  finish,  similar  to  the 
following  illustrations.  They  are  usually  handled  in  large  quantities  by  merchants 
who  supply  the  retail  stores.  Catalogues  forwarded  will  be  placed  before  Birmingham 
importers. 

JARDINIERES. 
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DEMAND    FOR  BARLEY. 

During  the  last  few  days  twelve  of  the  largest  breweries  in  this  district  have 
inquired  for  samples  of  Canadian  barley  and  prices  delivered  British  port.  The  best 
quality  suitable  for  brewing  purposes  is  sought.  (The  names  and  addresses  of  these 
firms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Directory  of '  Foreign  Imports,  which  if  not  already  to 
hand  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.) 

The  annual  imports  of  barley  by  the  United  Kingdom  are  valued  at  about 
$40,000,000.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  values  and  countries  of  origin  during 
the  fiscal  year  1913-14.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  supplies  usually  drawn 
from  the  belligerent  countries,  some  of  which  have  entirely  ceased,  while  others  are- 
no  w  considerably  curtailed. 


Country. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

£1,847,367 

£1,859,567 

Denmark  (including  Faroe 

Isles)   

211,731 

22,031 

172,557 

4,503 

1,971 

1,213 

France  

19,545 

50,050 

— 

Austria -Hungary 

26,513 

RoumRnia 

Q  O  A 
40  (  ,3d  U 

262,402 

1,900 

17,287 

"  Asiatic  

891,953 

267,129 

Tiipoli  

2,400 

Tunis  

141,144 

4,000 

Morocco  .*  

8,819 

12,321 

United  States  

1,852,756 

1,941,595 

935 

1,446 

Chile  

37,924 

351,631 

93,024 

31,601 

Other  foreign  countries  .  . 

7,076 

15,450 

Total  from  foreign 

countries  

£5,924,512 

£4,818,689 

£  9,718 

£  35,755 

1,308,478 

156,527 

1,151 

47,823 

4,868 

832,841 

596,650 

Other  British  possessions.  . 

400 

Total  from  British 

£2,152,588 

£841,623 

£8,077,100 

£5,660,312 

DEMAND   FOR   CANNED  TOMATOES. 

Italian  tomatoes  are  popular  in  the  British  markets,  and  are  sold  in  large  quanti- 
ties;  but  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies  at  the  present  time. 
Information  is  to  hand  that  Italian  exporters  cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  deliveries 
on  time,  and  contracts  entered  into  by  them  are  subject  to  any  restrictions  the  Italian 
Government  may  impose  upon  exportation  in  the  future. 

The  current  price  of  canned  tomatoes  (24  by  3)  is  $1  to  $1.25  per  dozen.  The 
colour  should  approximate  to  the  Italian  dark  red,  and  very  little  water  should  be  used. 

SHORTAGE  OF  EGGS. 

Canadian  eggs  are  now  arriving  in  Birmingham,  and  their  condition  is  giving 
full  satisfaction  to  the  importers.  The  only  complaint  is  that  larger  consignments 
are  not  forthcoming.  Supplies  of  home  and  foreign  eggs  are  much  below  the  average v 
and  prices  are  the  highest  on  record. 
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Commenting  upon  the  situation,  the  London  Standard  of  the  17th  of  November 
says : — 

"  There  is  a  great  shortage  of  eggs,  and  whatever  may  be  the  popular  opinion, 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  home  production  since  the  war,  despite  the  fact  that  our 
imports  of  eggs  are  for  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  less  by  75,000  tons  than  those 
received  in  the  same  period  of  the  year  before  the  war.  Many  people  may  be  keeping 
poultry  who  did  not  do  so  before  the  war,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  high  price  of 
foodstuffs  has  Jed  to  poultry  keepers  in  a  large  way  of  business  reducing  their  stocks. 

"  The  hospital  demand  is  another  important  factor  in  the  situation.  I  should 
place  the  eggs  required  for  the  hospitals  in  the  London  districts  alone  at  about 
250,000  a  week,  and  this  demand,  which  is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  London,  natur- 
ally leads  to  the  diversion  of  .supplies  from  the  ordinary  public. 

u  Large  numbers  of  cold  storage  eggs  are  coming  from  America.  Poultry  experts, 
however,  hold  a  poor  opinion  of  these  eggs,  many  of  which  are  said  to  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  in  cold  storage  for  fully  18  months. 

"In  Devon  markets  dealers  are  cheerfully  giving  2s.  6d.  a  dozen  for  eggs,  against 
Is.  5d.  a  year  ago.    Locally  it  is  thought  that  the  price  may  rise  another  6d.  a  dozen." 

INCREASE  IN  PRICE  OF  MEAT. 

The  following  table,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  compares  the  wholesale  prices 
at  Smithfield  Market  of  certain  descriptions  of  dressed  meat  in  October,  1915,  and 
October,  1913:— 

Aevrage  Price  Average  Price 
in  Oct.,  1913,        in  Oct.,  1915, 


per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

Beef- 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8 

88 

8 

  58 

71 

76 

5 

  56 

31 

74 

1 

Argentine  chilled — 

  52 

6 

77 

7 

Forequarter  

  33 

10 

59 

6 

Mutton — 

Scotch  

  74 

1 

92 

2 

1 

86 

11 

  43 

2 

71 

2 

Argentine  frozen  

  40 

10 

63 

7 

  37 

01 

58 

4 

Lamb — 

British  

  67 

8 

93 

4 

  53 

HI 

77 

7 

3 

72 

4 

Pork — 

  72 

4 

101 

6 

The  prices  quoted  are  those  reported  for  meat  of  first  quality  in  the  Return  of 
Market  Prices,  issued  weekly  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  except  in 
the  cases  of  New  Zealand  frozen  mutton  and  Scotch  lamb,  the  prices  of  which  are  not 
shown  in  the  weekly  return  of  market  prices  for  the  whole  of  the  two  periods  com- 
pared. In  these  cases,  prices  have  been  extracted  from  those  reported  in  the  Meat 
Trades  Journal. 

IMPORTS  AND  PRICES  OF  WHEAT. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  gives  the  following  official  details  regarding 
wheat  and  flour,  covering  the  first  two  months,  of  the  cereal  year,  1915-1(5  (September 
and  October). 

The  imports  of  wheat  totalled  1  1  ,.~>.V>, 7(H)  cwt.,  compared  witli  l'1,448,642  cwt., 
and  16,838,918  cwt.  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  1914-15  and  L913-14  seasons. 
The  figures  for  wheat  meal  and  flour  were  1,4!)7,S<)0  cwt..  1.1  10.7^7  cwt.,  and  2, 1 1 1 ,326 
cwt.  respectively. 
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In  the  following-  table  particulars  are  given  of  the  average  declared  values  and 
market  pruvs  of  wheat  and  flour  during  October,  1915,  with  comparative  figures  for 
a  month  ago  and  for  a  year  ago: — 

+ Increase  or 

— Decrease,    compared  with 


Oct., 

1915. 

Sept., 

1915. 

Oct., 

1914. 

Wheat :— 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Imported,  average  declared  value  per  480  lbs. 

50 

7 

— 0  ' 

11 

4- 10 

5 

Spot  price  at  Liverpool  per  480  lbs.  : — 

No.  1  North  Manitoba  :  average  price .  . 

54 

11* 

— 2 

o 

4-10 

4 

No.  2  Hard  Winter  (old)  :  average  price.  .  . 

58 

6 

+  1 

7 

f 

No.  2  Hard  Winter  (new)  :  average  price  .  . 

52 

5 

+  3 

9 

+  10 

8 

Choice  white  Karachi:  average  price..  .. 

55 

3 

+  3 

10 

+11 

8 

British  : — Gazette  :  average  price  per  480  lbs. 

(England  and  Wales)  -. 

46 

4 

+  2 

9 

+  9 

3 

English  white  wheat  per  504  lbs.  (London). 

51 

7 

+  5 

1 

+  10 

6 

Flour : — 

Imported,  average  declared  value  per  cwt. 

15 

8 

—0 

2 

+  3 

8 

Town  households,  London   (ex  mill,  less 

usual  discount),  per  sack  of  280  lbs.: 

43 

6 

+  2 

0 

—  9 

4 

*New  wheat.                fNo  quotations  for  October, 

1914. 

CONDITION  OF  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MARKET. 

The  following  extracts  appear  in  Weddel  &  Co.'s  Weekly  Report,  dated  Novem- 
ber 12,  1915. 

Butter. — The  improvement  in  the  demand  for  all  best  butters,  which  set  in  last 
week,  continues,  and  prices  for  most  descriptions  are  again  dearer.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  or  no  change  to  report  as  regards  secondary  and  inferior  descriptions,  the 
demand  for  which  is  still  slow. 

Banish. — This  market  is  again  firmer,  and  prices  on  spot  have  advanced  about 
10s.  per  cwt.,  as  compared  with  last  week,  and  the  market  closes  firm  at  our  quotations. 

Siberian. — Stocks  are  accumulating  in  cold  store,  but  in  view  of  the  total  cessa- 
tion of  exports  from  Russia,  there  is  no  very  great  pressure  to  sell  at  present  prices, 
as  holders  are  of  opinion  that  the  market  will  improve  later  on. 

Argentine. — The  "  Highland  Loch  "  has  just  arrived  with  2,550  boxes  on  board, 
and  in  view  of  the  improved  state  of  the  market  for  best  butter,  a  quick  clearance  is 
anticipated.  Prices  quoted  range  from  148s.  up  to  154s.  for  salted  and  156s.  up  to 
158s.  for  unsalted,  according  to  quality. 

United  States. — There  is  more  inquiry  for  these  butters,  but  prices  are  more  or 
less  unchanged  and  range  from  140s.  up  to  150s.  for  best  goods. 

Irish. — There  is  more  inquiry  and  the  market  closes  firm  at  our  quotations. 

French. — The  market  is  unchanged  except  for  secondary  and  inferior  sorts,  which 
are  very  difficult  to  realize.  Prices  are  most  irregular  and  holders  of  cold-stored  goods 
are  losing  heavily. 

Cheese. — The  market  is  quiet  at  the  present  advance,  but  there  is  a  strong  under- 
tone and  holders  are  very  firm  in  their  ideas. 

Canadian. — Arrivals,  14,416  cwts.  The  season  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  and 
already  a  good  many  factories  have  closed  down.  There  is  not  much  offering  over  the 
cables  and  c.i.f.  values  are  again  dearer,  ranging  from  88s.  up  to  89s.  for  finest  sections, 
with  other  sorts  at  from  Is.  to  3s.  per  cwt.  less  according  to  quality. 

New  Zealand. — Arrivals,  nil.  The  first  arrival  for  the  season  1915-16  is  due  on 
Che  ss.  Rimutaka  at  the  end  of  this  month  and  will  consist  of  26.000  crates.  Stocks  on 
spot  are  practically  exhausted. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  FOR  LEADING  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BFTTER  AND  CHEESE  IN  LONDON. 


November 

12,  1915. 

November 

13,  1914. 

Finest. 

Fine. 

Finest. 

Fine. 

Butter 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

Shillings. 

Shillings. 

New  Zealand,  salted  .  . 

126 

to  128 

122  to  121 

unsalted. 

128 

130 

Australian,     salted    .  . 

124 

126 

118  122 

"  unsalted.. 

126 

130 

Argentine,   salted.  .    .  . 

148 

to  154 

120 

124 

unsalted    .  . 

156 

15S 

148  to  152 

122 

126 

♦Danish,  salted  

170 

174 

136 

139 

Siberian,  salted    .  . 

124 

13  2 

108  ii« 

lis 

1  20 

112  11'- 

French,  salted 

152 

154 

146  150 

122 

126 

108  116 

"       unsalted  .  .  . 

143 

152 

117 

126 

Irish,  salted  

150 

154 

126  132 

1  D 1 

158 

Cheese. 

New  Zealand,   white.  . 

LU1UU1  CCl. 

Australian,  white.  .    .  . 

"  coloured 

Canadian,  white  .  .    .  . 

86 

88 

80  S3 

75 

76 

74 

"         coloured    .  . 

87 

89 

82  S3 

75 

76 

74 

United  States,  white.  . 

coloured  . 

English  cheddar..  .. 

96 

100 

90  94 

82 

86 

76  SO 

Dutch  (farmers'  edam) 

*  Copenhagen  official  quotation,  November  11,  1915,  suspended.    November  12,  1914 — 117 
kr.  —  132s.  per  cwt. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  November  12,  1915. 
refrigerator-cured  herrings. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  has  been  taken  during  the  past  three  years  in  the 
development  of  frozen  fish  exports  from  Canada  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  preserv- 
ing powers  of  cold  storage,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  report  the  results  of  a  sale  of  Scotch- 
cured  herrings  in  this  country  which  were  originally  intended  for  a  continental  market, 
but  which,  through  causes  arising  out  of  the  war,  were  not  despatched  to  their 
destination  but  placed  in  cold  storage  more  than  twelve  months  ago. 

The  number  of  packages  offered  were  425,  consisting  of  70  whole  barrels,  175  half, 
and  80  quarter-barrels.  The  best  indication  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  herrings 
had  stood  the  test  of  more  than  a  year's  cold  storage  is  to  be  found  in  the  prices 
realized,  which  were  as  follows:  Whole  barrels  ranged  from  $2.68  to  $5.84;  half- 
barrels  $2.43  to  $6.32,  and  quarter-barrels  made  $2.55  each. 

The  condition  of  the  herrings  after  one  year's  storage  caused  some  surprise  and 
favourable  comments  among  curers  and  salesmen  who  had  hitherto  not  been  favour- 
ably impressed  by  the  keeping  qualities  of  cold  air.  None  of  the  herrings  in  the 
barrels  which  were  opened  for  inspection  showed  indifferent  quality,  the  fish  being  in 
very  fair  condition. 

DEMAND  FOR  FI  RS. 

A  particularly  strong  demand  for  furs  is  just  now  being  experienced  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  At  the  recent  fur  auctions  hold  in  London  the  price-  realized 
were  in  many  cases  50  per  cent  over  those  of  the  last  June  sales.    The  extraordinary 
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prosperity  in  the  United  States  has  caused  that  country  to  retain  a  considerable 
amount  of  fur  for  her  own  use  and  also  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  parcels  from 
England,  says  the  Times. 

Musquash,  one  of  the  few  furs  of  which  there  was  an  adequate  supply,  was  in 
much  request,  and  advanced  40  per  cent.  Skunk  went  up  60  per  cent.  American  opos- 
sum, now  largely  used  for  fur  trimmings,  75  per  cent,  and  raccoon  some  75  per  cent. 

Red  fox  rose  40  per  cent;  white,  grey,  and  cross  fox,  50  per  cent,  and  silver  fox, 
15  per  cent,  while  blue  fox  remained  at  its  old  prices.  Wolf,  which  makes  a  huge  skin 
and  which  is  being  worn  in  natural  grey,  advanced  50  per  cent,  and  was  much  in 
demand.  There  was  not  much  demand  for  bear.  Red  furs  like  sable  realized  their 
i  >ld  prices,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  ermine.  A  quantity  of  large  white  Russian 
nare,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  white  fox,  has  been  imported,  and  also  fine  black 
<-at,  the  raw  skins  of  which  are  realizing  as  much  as  3s. 

POSITION  OF  APPLE  TRADE. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  supplies  of  apples  which  have  so  far  this  season 
reached  this  district  from  Canada  have  been  on  a  small  scale,  due,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  obtaining  of  suitable  freight  rates.  The  same 
also  applies  to  the  supplies  forthcoming  from  the  Eastern  States. 

For  weeks  past  local  markets  have  been  supplied  more  or  less  with  inferior  home- 
grown fruit,  which  for  the  most  part  is  only  suitable  for  cooking  purposes.  Apples 
from  Canada,  providing  they  are  of  No.  1  grade  and  are  good  coloured  and  well 
selected,  can  be  expected  to  obtain  satisfactory  prices. 

FROZEN  HALIBUT  FROM  CANADA. 

So  far  this  season  it  is  estimated  that  300  cases  (about  45  tons)  of  frozen  halibut 
from  British  Columbia  have  been  imported  into  the  North  of  England  and  sent  to  the 
different  distributing  centres.  It  is  understood  that  further  supplies  are  in  course  of 
transit,  although  the  present  high  shipping  freights  combined  with  other  reasons  are 
operating  against  its  larger  importation. 

FLAX  AND  HEMP  GROWING  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  British  Flax  and  Hemp  Growers'  Society,  Ltd.,  has  just  published  its  first 
report.  This  society  was  formed  to  administer  a  grant  from  the  development  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments  in  the  cultivation  and  separation  of  flax  and 
hemp  in  order  to  ascertain  the  commercial  possibilities  of  these  industries  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  society  has  been  in  existence  only  two  years,  but  during  that  time  it  has 
made  good  headway.  Progress  has  been  made  at  such  centres  as  Selby,  Yeovil,  and 
Wye,  but  up  till  now  the  work  has  consisted  largely  of  forming  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  extend  operations  in  the  future. 

A  hopeful  view  is  taken  of  the  prospects  of  the  enterprise,  more  particularly  in 
view  of  the  great  prominence  which  the  products  of  flax  and  hemp  have  received  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud.) 

Bristol,  November  10,  1915. 

CANADIAN  BUTTER. 

For  several  years  Bristol  has  held  the  first  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
market  for  Canadian  butter,  but  owing-  to  conditions  well  known  to  the  trade  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  imports  gradually  declined  until  they  disappeared  altogether  for 
the  past  few  years.  Owing  to  war  conditions  there  has  been  a  partial  revival  of  the 
trade,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  shipments  of  Canadian  butter  to  Avon- 
mouth  have  so  far  this  season  amounted  to  5,227  boxes  and  1,251  tubs.  As  it  seems 
probable  that  the  present  high  prices  for  butter  will  be  maintained,  this  port  may 
again  become  an  important  market. 

CANADIAN  EGGS. 

Shipments  of  Canadian  eggs  are  also  arriving  and  finding  a  market,  as  they  are 
favourably  regarded.    They  are  retailing  at  present  at  seven  for  Is.  (24  cents). 

APPLES. 

Now  that  the  supply  of  locally  grown  apples,  both  cooking  and  dessert,  is  becoming 
exhausted,  Canadian  and  Nova  Scotian  are  coming  upon  the  market  and  finding  a 
sale  at  good  prices. 

PITWOOD. 

The  Timber  Trades  Journal  of  the  6th  instant  reports  from  Cardiff: — 
Pitwood  is  still  exceedingly  scarce,  and  prices   have   a    tendency  to  beat  all 
records.    The  total  consignment  to  hand  last  week  equalled  13,950  loads  and  3,974 
loads  props." 

BRISTOL  DOCKS. 

In  the  Port  of  Bristol  Official  Shipping  List  for  November  appears  the  following 
nnt  ice  to  traders  by  the  General  Manager  of  the  Bristol  Docks: — 

In  view  of  the  congested  state  of  the  railways  and  the  difficulty  experienced  of 
getting  delivery  of  traffic  by  rail  from  docks  at  the  present  time,  traders  are  strongly 
urged  to  give  instructions  to  forward  traffic  by  water  and  by  road  motor  vehicles 
whenever  these  methods  are  available.  By  doing  so  they  will  not  only  directly  benefit 
themselves  by  getting  their  goods  more  promptly,  but  will  also  facilitate  the  trans- 
port of  other  traffic  which  must  necessarily  he  carried  on  the  railways. 

A  list  of  the  regular  carriers  by  water  will  be  found  set  out  in  the  guide. 
Though  these  boats  are  scheduled  as  sailing  from  the  City  Docks,  many  of  them 
frequently  call  at  Avonmouth,  and  even  comparatively  small  quantities  can  be  shipped 
therefrom.  Some  of  the  shipbrokers  in  Bristol  are  prepared  to  <pioto  rates,  and  make 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  forwarding  the  traffic.  The  Severn  and  ('anal 
Carrying  Co.  collect  goods  in  any  quantity  at  Avonmouth  for  delivery  at  Gloucester; 
Worcester,  Birmingham,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  other  parts  of  the  Midland-." 
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CHINA. 


Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 


(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 


Shanghai,  November  7,  1915. 


EGGS   FROM  CHINA. 


The  export  trade  in  Chinese  eggs  has  within  the  last  few  years  developed  into  an 
extensive  business,  and  now  eggs  and  egg  products  from  China  are  being  supplied  in 
large  quantities  to  America,  Europe  and  Australia,  as  well  as  to  Japan  and  other 
eastern  countries. 

Eggs  are  exported  in  different  forms,  fresh  eggs,  preserved  eggs  for  Chinese  con- 
sumption, egg  yolk,  both  dried  and  in  liquid  form,  egg  albumen,  and  frozen  eggs. 

Customs  returns  give  the  total  shipment  from  China  to  foreign  countries  in 
1913  of  fresh  and  preserved  eggs  as  363,202,144  or  30,266,845  dozen,  valued  at  taels 
2,788,061  (tael  1  =  60  cents  Canadian  currency)  or  $1,672,836  Canadian  currency; 
and  of  albumen  and  yolk,  piculs  155,973  (picul  1  =  133tj  pounds)  or  10,398  tons  valued 
at  taels  2,943,956  or  $1,766,373  Canadian  currency. 

In  1914  the  figures  for  albumen  and  yolk  were  somewhat  less  owing  to  the  closing 
of  the  port  of  Tsingtao  after  the  war,  much  of  the  supply  formerly  coming  from  the 
Shantung  province.  The  Customs  returns  for  that  year  were:  Piculs  125,202  valued 
at  taels  2,555,622'  or  $1,533,373  Canadian  currency,  while  exports  of  fresh  and  pre- 
served eggs  in  the  same  year  (1914)  increased  to  395,489,528  or  32,957,460  dozen  valued 
at  taels  2,846,301  or  $1,707,780  Canadian  currency,  and  of  frozen  eggs  (a  new  classifi- 
cation) piculs  162,379  =  tons  10,825  valued  at  taels  1,346,234  or  $807,740  Canadian 
currency.  Thus  the  total  value  of  exports  of  eggs  and  egg  products  in  1914  in  Cana- 
dian currency  were: — ■ 

Fresh  and  preserved  eggs   $1,707,780 


Eggs  are  produced  in  all  the  provinces  of  China,  but  principally  in  the  districts 
bordering  upon  the  Yangtze  river  and  throughout  the  whole  Yangtze  valley.  Eggs 
coming  from  farther  south  are  smaller  in  size  and  have  not  the  same  keeping  qualities. 
The  river  ports  of  Chinkiang,  Nanking,  Wuhu,  Hankow  and  Changsha  are  all  large 
egg-producing  centres.  It  is  estimated  that  300  million  eggs  were  shipped  from 
Hankow  during  the  year  (1914).  These  figures  are  based  on  the  number  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  66,561  piculs  of  albumen  and  yolk  and  92,191  piculs  of  frozen  eggs, 
plus  the  actual  number  (26  millions)  of  fresh  eggs  shipped.  Large  quantities  of  eggs 
reach  Hankow  from  Honan  through  the  Peking-Hankow  railway. 

There  are  no  poultry  farms  in  China  as  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  raising  ol 
chickens  is  never  a  business  of  itself,  but  nearly  all  the  small  farmers  and  peasantry 
keep  a  certain  number  of  fowls  which  live  in  their  houses  along  with  the  family. 

In  the  province  of  Shantung,  where  the  climate  is  rather  cold,  native  beds  are 
made  to  serve  as  incubators.  Those  beds  are  known  as  "  kongs  "  which  are  built  of 
bricks  along  the  side  of  the  room;  a  fireplace  is  constructed  at  one  end  of  the  kong 
and  the  flue  terminating  in  a  chimney  passes  the  whole  length  whatever  it  may  be  (8 


Albumen  and  yolk 
Frozen  eggs  


1,533,373 
807,740 


$4,048,893 
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or  10  feet)  beneath  the  bricks  forming  the  top  of  the  kong.  Bedding  is  spread  upon 
the  top  of  the  platform  so  formed  and  in  this  manner  it  is  kept  warm.  Chickens  are 
hatched  by  placing  eggs  in  earthenware  jars,  which  are  placed  on  these  beds  or  kongs 
and  under  which  a  slow  fire  is  constantly  kept  burning,  the  eggs  are  carefully  turned 
from  time  to  time.  Old  women  frequently  carry  a  number  of  eggs,  wrapped  about  their 
bodies  and  chickens  are  often  hatched  by  this  mode  of  incubation.  There  is  no  sys- 
tematic manner  of  rearing  the  young  fowls,  and  chickens  and  hens  look  out  for  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  food.  The  domestic  fowls,  chickens  as  well  as  ducks,  would 
seem  to  be  indigenous  to  China  and  little  care  is  required  for  their  propagation  and 
maintenance. 

EGG  DEALERS. 

There  are  egg  dealers  in  every  village  who  buy  up  the  small  lots  usually  brought 
in  by  the  peasant  women  and  children.  Egg  collectors  also  travel  about  the  country 
picking  up  small  quantities  among  the  farms  and  hamlets.  They  in  turn  hand  over 
their  collections  to  the  larger  dealers  who  supply  the  albumen  factories  and  egg 
shippers. 

The  price  paid  by  shippers  at  present  is  considerably  greater  than  that  prevailing 
a  year  ago.  The  cost  being  from  $1.25  to  $1.65  Mexican  per  hundred  well  selected 
eggs,  or  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  6  to  8  cents  gold  per  dozen,  but  the  price  paid 
to  the  farmers  is  probably  not  more  than  half  this  amount. 

EXPORTS  OF  CHINESE  EGGS. 

The  countries  consuming  the  largest  quantity  of  Chinese  eggs  with  their  respec- 
tive imports  for  1913  were: — 


Fresh  eggs — 

Japan   121.353. 355 

Russia   106,282,130 

United  States   2,186,020 

Great  Britain   900,592 

Preserved  esrgs  (presumably  for  Chinese  consumption  only)  — 

Hong  Kong   100,000,000 

Singapore   21,000  000 

British  India   700,000 

Macao   9,0no  000 

■Siam   600,000 

Albumen  and  yolk — 

Germany  Piculs.  84,707 

France                                                                                 '*  24  374 

Belgium                                                                                   "  23  40S 

Holland                                                                                   "  5,954 

Spain  ..      "  1,488 

Italy                                                                                    "  1,783 

United  States                                                                           **  9,150 

Great  Britain                                                                           "  4,952 


The  above  figures  show  the  proportion  of  this  business  which  was  in  German 
hands  previous  to  the  war.  Their  operations  were  carried  on  chiefly  at  Tsingtao  and 
Hankow,  and  shipments  to  Germany  represented  55  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  It 
may  be  said  in  fact  that  the  export  trade  in  egg  products  to  all  countries  is  chiefly 
controlled  by  German  firms  in  China. 

FROZEN  EGGS. 

Eggs  in  a  frozen  state  for  shipment  to  foreign  countries  did  not  previously  appear 
in  the  customs  trade  returns  until  las1  yeai  (HMD. 

These  returns  show  that  piculs  1C>2,379  or  10,825  tons  of  egga  in  (his  form  were 
exported,  being  valued  at.  lads  1 ,.'!  1  O.l':;  1  or  $s07,7  10  Canadian  currency. 
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PORTS  OF  SHIPMENT.  ■ 

The  principal  points  for  the  shipment  of  Chinese  eggs  to  foreign  countries  are 
Shanghai,  Hankow,  Tsingtao,  Tientsin  and  Nanking.  Thirty  per  cent  of  all  ship- 
ment- are  made  from  Shanghai.  Most  of  the  fresh  eggs  destined  for  Great  Britain, 
Japan  and  America  are  also  shipped  from  this  port.  Albumen  and  yolk  are  chiefly 
supplied  by  Hankow  and  Tsingtao,  and  frozen  eggs  are  sent  from  Hankow  and  Nan- 
king.  Japan  also  receives  large  quantities  of  eggs  from  the  northern  ports  of  Tien- 
tsin and  Tsingtao  and  supplies  for  Russia  are  mostly  obtained  at  points  in  Southern 
Manchuria  and  in  the  Shantung  province. 

PREPARING  EGGS  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

Fresh  eggs  are  at  present  being  shipped  from  Shanghai  under  the  following  condi- 
tions:  Supplies  reach  Shanghai  from  the  various  surrounding  producing  centres  in 
small  junks  and  sampans.  They  are  conveyed  to  godowns  where  they  are  graded  and 
candled.  Candling  is  done  by  electric  light,  the  bulb  being  covered  by  an  opaque 
extinguisher,  leaving  only  a  circular  aperture  of  11  inch  diameter  through  which  the 
light  is  concentrated. 

For  the  English  market  there  are  at  present  two  sizes  of  boxes  in  use.  The  largest 
is  a  box  of  six  feet  in  length  by  21  inches  wide  and  10  inches  high;  there  is  a  double 
middle  partition  across  the  box  enabling  it  to  be  sawn  into  two  boxes  without  being 
opened.   A  full-sized  box  contains  1,440  eggs  of  first  grade,  or  1,760  of  second  size. 

In  packing  there  is  first  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  layer  of  clean  rice 
straw,  on  top  of  which  is  laid  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  and  on  top  of  the  paper  a  thick 
layer  of  rice  husks.  This  rice  husk  must  be  thoroughly  dry  and  free  from  odour  of 
any  kind;  in  this  bed  of  husks  so  formed  the  eggs  are  laid  upon  their  side.  This 
first  layer  of  eggs  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  straw,  then  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  layer  of 
husks  as  before,  and  then  a  second  layer  of  eggs  and  so  on.  The  box  of  9  inches 
inside  measurement  only  holding  four  layers  of  eggs. 

The  above  form  of  box  is  only  used  for  shipments  to  England  which  are  always 
sent  in  cold  storage. 

Another  form  of  box  is  one  26  by  12  by  131  inches.  This  box  contains  360  eggs 
(30  dozen).  In  this  style  of  case  the  eggs  are  separated  from  each  other  by  card- 
board partitions  and  each  layer  by  a  sheet  of  corrugated  paper.  Eggs  packed  in  this 
size  of  box  are  sent  to  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

ALBUMEN  AND  YOLK. 

Method  of  manufacture. — The  eggs  are  carefully  selected,  washed  and  candled. 
They  are  then  broken  by  Chinese  women  and  boys  and  the  whites  and  yolks  separated 
into  different  vessels. 

Yolk. — By  the  aid  of  a  suction  pump  the  yolk  is  passed  through  a  large  pipe  into 
a  vacuum  in  the  drying  machine  and  is  dried  in  30  seconds.  It  is  then  passed  on  to  a 
large  receptacle  in  the  machine  into  which  the  dried  yolk  falls  in  the  form  of  flakes. 
The  flake  is  again  passed  through  a  machine  and  comes  out  in  a  powdered  form  ready 
for  shipment.  The  powder,  looks  clean,  has  a  good  colour  and  a  fresh  odour.  It  is 
said  that  the  powdered  yolk  will  keep  for  several  months  if  it  is  kept  dry  and  stored 
in  a  cool  place.  The  yolk  is  not  always  dried  in  this  manner,  but  according  to  the 
ultimate  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  employed  may  be  shipped  in  a  liquid  or  semi-solid 
condition.   In  such  cases  a  preservative  is  added  to  prevent  fermentation. 

THE  WHITES  OF  EGGS. 

The  whites  are  treated  differently.  They  are  poured  into  small  glass  bottomed 
trays  about  a  foot  square,  which  are  placed  upon  shelves  in  a  drying  chamber  having 
a  temperature  of  40  degrees  to  55  degrees  centigrade.    The  process  of  thoroughly 
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drying  takes  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  whites  are  dried  quickly  from 
fresh  eggs  just  broken,  the  result  is  a  white  flaky  powder.  If  drying  is  slower  the 
albumen  will  be  of  a  yellowish  colour.  After  thoroughly  drying,  the  flakes  are  broken 
up  into  a  powder  resembling  granulated  sugar  and  are  ready  for  shipment. 

To  make  10  kilos.  (22  pounds)  of  dried  yolk,  1,500  eggs  are  required,  and  for 
the  same  amount  of  dried  albumen,  4,000  eggs  are  needed. 

Shipments  are  made  in  tin-lined  cases  holding  50  and  100  pounds. 

USES  OF  YOLK  AND  ALBUMEN. 

The  yolk  is  used  by  bakers  and  confectioners  and  also  for  the  tanning  of  fine 
leathers  and  kid. 

Albumen  when  fresh  is  used  by  chocolate  manufacturers  and  confectioners;  it 
is  also  used  in  photography  and  colour  printing. 

As  already  stated,  this  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  German  hands,  and  the  albumen 
factories  are  chiefly  German.  The  same  country  consumes  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
product.  France  is  also  a  large  consumer  of  egg  yolk.  Albumen  is  exported  chiefly 
to  Germany,  France,  England,  and  America,  but  nearly  all  European  countries  import 
a  certain  amount  of  both  albumen  and  yolk. 

FROZEN  EGGS. 

The  business  of  shipping  eggs  in  a  frozen  condition  has  only  developed  within 
recent  years. 

Well  selected  and  candled  eggs  are  carefully  broken  into  tins  standing  on  ice. 
When  filled  the  tin  is  closed  and  the  contents  frozen  solid.  Each  tin  contains  about 
50  pounds  of  eggs. 

The  total  shipments  of  eggs  in  this  form  from  China  amounted  to  over  10,000 
tons  last  year. 

To  conduct  successfully  a  business  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  that  shippers 
should  control  their  own  freezing  plant  both  on  shore  and  on  shipboard,  as  well  as  a1 
the  point  of  delivery.  This  is  the  case  with  the  only  company  at  present  operating 
in  ( 'hina. 

In  addition  to  eggs  this  company  also  export  frozen  pork,  poultry  and  game,  and 
salmon  from  the  Amur  river,  all  of  which  are  exported  to  London.  Chinese  frozen 
eggs  supplied  by  the  above-mentioned  company  have  been  sold  in  Canada,  reaching 
their  destination  by  wajr  of  England. 

CHINESE  PRESERVED  EGGS. 

Great  quantities  of  preserved  eggs  are  regularly  exported  from  China  principally 
to  other  eastern  countries.  This  trade  is  of  no  great  interest  to  other  than  native 
dealers  and  consumers,  only  so  far  as  to  show  what  a  large  trade  can  be  done  in  an 
edible  product  of  this  class. 

The  method  of  preserving  is  somewhat  intricate  and  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  and  skill.  Ducks'  eggs  are  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose.  Fresh  and  care- 
fully selected  eggs  are  thickly  covered  with  a  mixture  of  clay,  lime,  potash,  wood 
ashes,  rice  husks  and  certain  other  ingredients.  This  plaster  is  applied  so  thickly  that 
the  finished  product  is  several  times  the  size  of  the  egg  inside.  The  eggs  must  be 
handled  with  great  care  and  all  shaking  or  rough  treatment  avoided. 

As  the  eggs  are  encased  in  this  thick  envelope  of  plaster  they  are  i  laced  in  earthen- 
ware jars  with  small  mouths,  each  jar  containing  about  50  eggs.  When  the  jar  is 
full  it  is  hermetically  sealed  by  plastering  the  opening  with  clean  mountain  clay.  The 
jars  are  left  undisturbed  for  three  or  four  months.  After  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
on  the  removal  of  the  thick  coating  of  mud  and  the  shell,  the  contents  are  found  to 
be  solidified  to  the  consistency  of  a  hard  boiled  egg,  dark  green  in  colour.  Such  eggs 
cut  up  in  pieces  are  always  to  be  found  at  Chinese  feasts.  They  are  not  unpalatable 
and  require  no  cooking.  Eggs  preserved  in  this  way  should  be  a  rather  valuable 
article  of  food  and  can  be  kept  for  many  months.   The  process  of  preserving  destroys 

all  the  usual  characteristics  of  eggs  as  understood  in  foreign  countries. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  BedcLoe.) 

Auckland,  November  1,  1915. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  money  market  in  New  Zealand  is "  steady.  The  imports  are  far  below  the 
exports,  which  condition  secures  an  excess  of  deposits  over  withdrawals  in  the  banks. 

Some  time  ago  the  exports  largely  exceeded  the  imports,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
import  orders  could  not  be  filled.  The  reasons  for  this  were  two-fold.  First,  that  the 
demand — in  consequence  of  the  war — called  for  large  quantities  of  the  goods  which 
New  Zealand  wanted  and  which  Canada  supplied.  Added  to  this  was  a  shortage  of 
bottoms.  For  some  months  now,  boats  both  from  Eastern  and  Western  Canada 
destined  for  New  Zealand  have  been  taxed  beyond  their  capacity. 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  MADE. 

It  is  understood  that  special  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  extra 
shipping  facilities  have  been  arranged  from  Vancouver  to  New  Zealand.  These 
arrangements  have  more  particular  reference  to  the  shipment  of  news  paper  than  of 
ordinary  produce. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PROilPT  AND  FULL  INFORMATION. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  New  Zealand  is  a  long  way  from  Canada,  and 
when  it  is  intimated  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  quote  in  a  certain  way,  for  example, 
c.i.f.  &  e.,  it  means  that  business  is  conducted  in  New  Zealand  upon  these  lines. 
Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  desirability  of  the  prompt  reply  to  letters. 
Requests  are  being  continually  received  from  Canada  to  be  put  in  touch  with  New 
Zealand  firms,  and  after  information  has  been  given,  frequently  no  reply  comes  from 
Canada.    ThLs  non-answering  should  be  avoided. 

DEMAND  FO/R  HARDWARE  SUPPLIES. 

Importers  of  hardware  are  somewhat  short  of  stocks,  owing  principally  to  the 
demand  made  by  the  war. 

NEW  WAR  TAXATION  OPERATIVE  NOVEMBER  1,  1915. 

The  following  new  war  taxation  came  into  force  on  November  1,  1915 : — 
All  receipts  for  amounts  of  £2  or  more  must  bear  2d.  stamp  duty,  instead  of  Id., 
as  at  present. 

All  cheque  forms  must  now  bear  2d.  stamp  duty  instead  of  Id.,  as  at  present. 
Forms  with  a  penny  stamp  already  embossed,  may  be  used  provided  that  an  extra 
penny  stamp  is  attached  and  cancelled  by  the  drawer  of  the  cheque,  with  initials  and 
date. 

Bills  payable  on  demand  will  be  subject  to  an  extra  penny  stamp  duty. 

All  totalisator  dividends  will  be  subject  to  a  special  war  tax,  roughly  estimated 
at  2 \  per  cent;  and  all  stakes  won  by  owners  of  race-horses  at  licensed  meetings  will 
also  be  taxed. 

All  sub-sales  of  property  will  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  10s.  for  every  £50,  jnst  as  if 
each  purchaser  took  a  transfer  or  conveyance  of  the  property.  At  present  only  persons 
applying  for  a  title  are  taxed,  and  then  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  per  £50. 
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DOMINION  FINANCE. 


A  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  consolidated  fund  ordinary  revenue 
account  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1915,  has  been  gazetted.  The  following 
are  the  main  figures,  compared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year : — 


RECEIPTS. 


1915.  1914. 


Balance   at   beginning   of   quarter                                                    f  201,150 

Ordinary  revenue  £    2,619,962  2,625,641 

Territorial  revenue   87,601  82,432 

Temporary   transfer  to   war   expenses  account, 

restored  to  consolidated  fund   225,000  — 

Recoveries   1,185  5,296 

Balance  at  end  of  quarter   332,872  — 


Totals  £     3,266,620        £  2,914,520 


EXPENDITURE. 

1915.  1914. 

Balance  at  beginning  of  quarter  £  138,635  — 

Permanent  appropriations   826,330  675,397 

Annual  appropriations   2,151,654  2, OSS, 811 

Temporary  transfer  to  war  expenses  account.  .  150,000 

Balance  at  end  of  quarter     150,311 


Totals  £     3,266,620        £  2,914,520 


DETAILS  OF  REVENUE. 

The  details  of  ordinary  revenue,  compared  with  the  September  quarter  of  1914, 
are : — 


1915. 

1914. 

Customs  

 £  821,323 

£  912,475 

  296,152 

289,171 

Postal  and  telegraph  revenue  

  324,886 

271,727 

Land  tax  

  12,200 

3,169 

Income  tax  

  12,17-6 

4,759 

  30,007 

28,915 

Railways  

  982,927 

935,646 

Registration  and  other  fees  

  25,186 

23,720 

12,033 

Miscellaneous  

144,022 

POSTAL  REVENUE. 


Private  box  and  bag  rents  £  776 

Money  order  comimission  >   4,014 

Postages   177,740 

Postal  note  commission   2,764 

Miscellaneous   284 


Total  £  185,580 


TKU;<;|{ A1MI   H KY K N  I  K. 


Telegrams  £  91,300 

Telephone  exchanges   56,627 

Miscellaneous   S93 


Total  £  148,820 


THE  POPULATION   OK  THE  DOMINION. 


The  population  of  the  Dominion  on  September  :»(),  was  estimated  at  1,102,- 

303,  comprising  567,122  males  and  535,181  females.  In  addition,  the  Maori  population 
was  49,844,  and  Cook  and  other  islanders  12,598,  making  the  aggregate  for  the 
Dominion  and  dependencies  1,164,745. 
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SHIPMENTS  BY  THE  "  NIAGARA." 

The  following  are  the  principal  shipments  by  the  Niagara,  sailing  November  2: — 

200  bales  sheepskins. 

313  casks  pelts  and  calfskins. 
1,087  bales  wool. 
2,796  bags  hides. 

922  cases  gum. 

ISO  boxes  butter. 

The  small  shipment  of  butter  is  occasioned  by  the  high  prices  ruling  in  London, 
and  as  butter  destined  for  Canada  is  sold  cash  on  bill  of  lading  local  shippers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  highest  market. 


CUBA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  November  22,  1915. 

POTATO  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

From  interviews  held  with  leading  commission  merchants  in  Havana  representing 
Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes,  the  following  information  has  been  gathered  which 
reflects  the  present  status  of  affairs  concerning  the  potato  market.  It  is  known  that 
the  demand  in  Cuba  for  Canadian  potatoes  has  resulted  in  very  active  trade  heretofore, 
but  how  this  trade  can  be  doubled  or  even  trebled  depends  upon  certain  circumstances 
that  are  herewith  outlined. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  practically  all  the  potatoes  imported  from  Canada 
into  Cuba  are  handled  through  Boston,  and  as  the  usual  time  employed  in  bringing  the 
merchandise  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  American  city  is  about  seven  days, 
Canadian  quotations  must  naturally  be  made  one  week  before  date  of  shipment.  On 
the  other  hand  Boston  competitors  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  delay  their 
quotations  until  advices  from  their  Cuban  connections  are  received  as  to  prices 
offered  by  Canadian  exporters,  and  whenever  possible,  one  or  two  days  prior  to  the 
sailing  of  the  steamer — that  is  to  bring  both  their  and  the  Canadian  cargoes — Cana- 
dian figures  are  improved  upon,  with  the  result  that  the  American  competitors  usually 
get  the  trade.  Furthermore,  as  quotations  from  Canada  are  offered  and  the  sale 
must  be  closed  eight  days  prior  to  shipment,  during  which  time  the  Boston  market 
can  underquote  the  former,  the  Cuban  receivers  are  rather  reluctant  to  close  Cana- 
dian business  fearing  adverse  market  conditions  when  the  cargo  is  received. 

MARKETS  FOR  TINNED  TOMATOES. 

Under  normal  circumstances  Spain  controls  the  trade  of  canned  tomatoes.  It  has 
been  reported  that  the  Spanish  crop  this  year  has  been  a  poor  one  and  as  that  of  the 
United  States  has  fared  no  better,  a  good  chance  is  offered  Canadian  packers  if  they 
can  comply  with  the  Cuban  demand.  Trade  would  likely  result  if  this  product  is 
packed  in  No.  1  tin  and  offered  at  a  price  around  50  cents  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Havana. 
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GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  CODFISH. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  dry  salted  codfish  cured  in  Norwegian  standard. 
Latest  quotations  are  $9.27  per  case  of  100  pounds  net  c.i.f.  Havana,  with  a  tendency 
to  increase.  There  are  several  good  firms  in  Havana  who  desire  to  establish  relations 
with  first-class  exporters  in  Halifax. 

TOYS. 

With  the  closing  of  German  commerce,  Cuba  is  in  the  market  for  the  purchase 
of  toys  of  all  kinds.  Assurance  has  been  given  that  if  the  prices  offered  by  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  not  prohibitive,  a  large  trade  would  be  the  outcome.  Quotations 
should  be  on  a  c.i.f.  Havana  basis ;  shipments  can  be  made  via  Boston  or  New  York. 

SAMPLES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Experience  shows  that  whenever  a  good  display  of  samples  have  been  exhibited 
in  this  office,  the  results  have  been  more  successful  than  those  achieved  through  any 
other  means.  The  office  is  visited  by  the  leading  merchants  of  the  island,  and  as  it 
occupies  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  Produce  Exchange  Building,  it  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  a  limited  exhibition  of  such  Canadian  products  or  manufactures 
as  could  find  markets  in  this  island  barring,  of  course,  bulky  merchandise  occupying 
large  space. 

Among  the  samples  that  could  be  sent,  the  following  comprise  a  list : — 
Knitted  goods,  woollens  and  waterproof  fabrics,  leathers,  paper  of  all  kinds, 
stationery  supplies,  paper  bags,  manufacturers'  specialties,  paints  and  varnishes,  canned 
goods,  preserves  and  jams,  white  beans  and  green  peas  (dry),  tinned  butter,  oats, 
barley  and  brewers'  supplies,  patent  medicines  and  chemicals,  condensed  milk  and  other 
products  and  manufactures  of  similar  nature. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  PRESSED  POTATOES. 

Particulars  were  given  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  590  and  591  outlining  the  process 
of  drying  and  flaking  potatoes  employed  in  Germany  and  other  countries.  Further 
information  along  these  lines  is  contained  in  the  following  article  from  the  Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche  Courant,  which  has  been  translated  and  forwarded  to  the  Department 
by  the  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam: — 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

For  several  years  factories  in  Germany  have  been  engaged  in  preserving  potatoes 
by  desiccation,  and  have  employed  the  method  of  drying  potatoes  on  gratings,  first, 
directly  by  hot  air,  later,  indirectly  by  steam.  The  cost  of  evaporating  the  high  per- 
centage of  water,  however,  is  at  least  60  pfenning  ($0.14i)  per  zentner  (110  pounds), 
or,  owing  to  the  fact  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  raw  potatoes  is  left,  mark  2.40 
($0.58)  per  zentner  (110  pounds)  of  the  dried  product. 

After  many  years  of  experiment  Mr.  C.  A.  Koehlmann  lias  now  succeeded  in  lind- 
ing  a  method  which  lessens  the  expense.  The  principle  is  that  the  water  is  not 
extracted  from  the  potatoes  by  evaporation  but  simply  mechanically  without  heat. 
What  is  thus  extracted  reduces  the  cost  of  evaporation.  Moreover,  Prom  the  water 
extracted  from  the  potatoes  the  valuable  albumen  of  the  potato,  to  which  so  far  little 
attention  has  been  paid,  is  extracted  by  a  special  process  of  secretion  and  cleaning. 
The  press  process  is  as  follows:  The  raw  potatoes  are  mechanically  washed  and  cleaned 
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and  reduced  to  pulp  in  a  pulp  basin;  from  this  basin  the  pulp  passes  into  a  suction 
apparatus  of  special  construction  working:  with  an  air  pump,  where  the  poisonous 
solanine  is  removed  from  the  potato  paste  in  the  simplest  way.  The  water  is  then 
automatically  separated  from  the  solid  substance.  Thereupon  the  original  percentage 
of  water  of  the  potato,  amounting  to  75  to  80  per  cent,  is  decreased  to  about  45  per 
cent  by  means  of  a  mechanical  press.  The  mass  pressed  into  cakes  finally  passes  into 
a  drying  apparatus  which  consists  of  a  high,  round  oven,  divided  into  compartments, 
through  which  a  vertical  bar  runs  provided  with  stirring  apparatus.  For  heating  the 
drying  apparatus  the  exhaust  steam  of  the  engine  of  the  plant  is  sufficient.  The 
product  has  a  dry  and  crumbly  appearance  and  has  a  good  smell  like  new  bread.  For 
transportation  it  can  be  pressed  into  slabs  or  cubes  of  any  weight. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  very  important.  The  principal  advantage  is 
economy.  While  the  old  system  of  so-called  flakes  cost  60  pfenning  ($0.14J)  to  1  mark 
($0.24)  per  zentner  (110  pounds),  this  method  does  not  cost  more  than  20  pfenning 
($0.04f)  per  zentner  (110  pounds).  A  further  advantage  of  the  pressed  potato  is  that 
the  raw  potato  is  immediately  worked  and  is  not  first  steamed  and  afterwards  dried. 
It  is  true  that  1  per  cent  of  the  albumen  is  wasted  with  the  water  extracted,  but 
according  to  statements  of  competent  authorities,  pressed  potatoes  form  a  very  good 
foodstuff  and  can  at  least  be  put  on  a  par  with  potato  flakes. 


TOMATO  SAUCE  REQUIRED  IN  FISH-PRODUCING  COUNTRIES. 

Information  has  been  received  at  the  Department  re  the  shortage  of  tomato  sauce 
used  for  packing  fish  in  various  fish-producing  countries.  The  main  source  of  supply 
previous  to  the  war  was  Italy,  but  much  difficulty  is  now  experienced  in  obtaining 
sufficient  quantities.  Not  only  was  the  Italian  tomato  crop  small  last  season  owing 
to  much  of  the  tomato  land  being  planted  with  corn,  but  the  yield  per  acre  was  below 
normal.  Norway  is  in  special  need  of  this  product,  and  is  requesting  what  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  the  "  double  concentrated  sauce."  Present  prices  are  $8.30  per  100 
pounds  c.i.f.  Stavanger.  This  is  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  prices  obtaining 
before  the  war.  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above-mentioned  commodity  should  find  a 
remunerative  market  in  Norway  and  other  fish-producing  countries. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORES. 

Mr.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  forwards  tender  forms  No.  644, 
665  and  668  from  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours.  These  particular  tenders 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  December  20.  They  are  therefore  not  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian merchants  except  as  indicating  supplies  which  may  justify  the  appointment  of 
agents  in  South  Africa  who  might  tender  on  behalf  of  their  principals.  The  specifica- 
tions may  be  consulted  at  this  Department.  They  relate  to  coloured  cotton  waste, 
woollen  waste,  toilet  soap,  hard  pale  yellow  soap,  paraffine  oil  for  burning  and  for 
cleaning,  and  petrol,  and  in  most  cases  provide  for  a  supply  over  a  period  of  twelve 
years. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  weeks  ended  November  3  and  November  10, 
1915:— 

November  3. 


Cheese- 
Bristol    81/         84/  per  cwt 

Liverpool  ,   82/  86/ 

London     82/  86/ 

Glasgow                                                                ....  85/  86/ 

Butter- 
Bristol    -  -    per  cu  t. 

Liverpool    -  -  ■■ 

London   133/  145/ 

Glasgow     150/  ii 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   91/         96/    per  cwt 

Liverpool   93/  96/ 

London   90/  95/ 

Glasgow     94/  96/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol    -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                 ...  86/  96/ 

London  

Glasgow     92/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   84/  90/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   82/  91/ 

London   90/  94/ 

Glasgow  ,  

November  10. 

Cheese— 

Bristol   84/           87/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   85/           £>9/  ,, 

London   82/  86/ 

Glasgow    b6/  88/ 

Butter- 
Bristol    -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool           ' " "   -  -  ,, 

London   138/  145/ 

Glasgow                                                                           •  -  154/ 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   90/           94/    per  cwt, 

Liverpool   91/  94/ 

London                                                    ,   90/  95/ 

Glasgow   94/  95/ 

BacOD  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   _     ,,er  C\vt. 

Liverpool   86/  94/ 

London    -             -  „ 

Gla  gow    _ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green ) — 

Bristol   85/           92/    per  cut. 

Liverpool    83/  91/ 

London   90/  96/ 

Glasgow  ......    -  „ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
United  Kingdom  in  the  weeks  ended  November  6  and  November  13,  1915,  together 
with  quantities  imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 

November  6. 


Animals,  living: — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat  :— 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Mutton  -i   

Pork  -   

Meat,  unenumerated— Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen). 


,  Cwts. 


Salted  or  Preserved  Meat  :— 

Bacon  •  ■   " 

Beef   " 

Hams  •  •  " 

Pork  ~j —  » 

Meat,  unenumerated— Salted   " 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 

canned)  ■   " 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes  : — 

Butter   » 

Margarine    ■• 

Cheese   " 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   » 

ii     Cream                                 •    " 

ii     Condensed     " 

ii     Preserved,  other  kinds    ■> 

Eggs   SW3*^ 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game  '  * 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts, 

Lard   " 


Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour  :- 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley  

Oats  

Peas   • 

Beans    

Maize  or  Indian  corn  


Fruit,  raw : — 
Apples. . . 
Pears .... 

Hay  

Hops  


Tons. 
Cwts. 


Quantities. 


1914. 


11 


40 


138,556 
62,189 
22,249 
12,»39 


79,795 
380 

13,432 
3,499 
1,694 

23,283 


1,718,100 
281,800 
423,300 
40,500 
15,010 
134,730 
1,008,900 


141.240 

18,338 


2,049 


51,864 

62,978 

32,249 

43,740 

33,997 

17,347 

113 

23,663 

29,999 

12 

161,303 

116,741 

338 

1,308 

747 

110 

3,386 

18,203 

35,598 

15,425 

♦Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be  given  at 
the  time. 
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Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)    Cwt. 

Mutton     i.  ii  it    ii 

Pork        .,  „  ..   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)    

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon     m 

Beef     it 

Hams      ii 

Pork   .. 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  .  . ....  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    M 

Margarine   m 

Cheese    

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   h 

n  cream  

condensed ....  

n    preserved,  other  kinds   M 

Eggs    

Poultry      

Game  


Gt.  Hnd. 
,  .  Value  £ 


Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard         u 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   tI 

Barley   n 

Oats   „ 

Peas   11 

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn   M 


Quantities. 


1914. 


11 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples.  . 
Pears.  . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


20 


122,541 
59,662 
21,432 

12,518 


116,413 
375 
14,402 
4,070 

3,312 
27,156 


67,413 
30,242 
28,536 

21.7 
25,849 
2,486 
392,393 
761 
1,470 

3,161 
31,991 


1,846  500 
2^1,500 
620,500 
358,600 
3, 6!  t() 
46  120 

1,239,400 


150,211 
17,038 
38 
5,0  is 


1915. 


•  Including  certain  importations  made  in  previous  weeks,  particulars  of  which  could  not  be 
given  at  the  time. 
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WINE  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  war  is  tending  to  open  up  new  outlets  for  Canadian  products  and  in  view 
oi  the  importance  of  the  wine  producing  industry  in  southern  Ontario,  the  following 
paragraph,  which  appears  in  the  Standard,  of  November  4,  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  by  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Leeds.  Wines  are  already  exported 
to  a  limited  extent  from  Canada,  the  total  exports  to  foreign  markets  during  the  lafet 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1915,  having  been  8,997  gallons. 

The  paragraph,  which  appears  under  the  heading  of  "Wine  from  Canada,"  reads 
as  follows: — 

"  Canada  is  not  generally  recognized  as  a  wine-producing  country,  but  in  the 
Niagara  district  of  Ontario,  where  a  splendid  climate  and  enterprising  agriculturists 
have  combined  to  create  one  of  the  great  fruit-growing  sections  of  the  continent, 
there  has  grown  up  what  may  become  an  indufctry  of  considerable  importance. 

A  recent  official  report  mentions  eleven  firms  engaged  in  the  production  of  wine. 
There  are  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  localities  where  vines  are  grown.  Many  of 
the  Canadian  wines  are  classified  as  port,  a  few  as  sherry,  while  others  are  like  claret 
in  quality,  and  some  are  simply  described  as  wTine.  Home-grown  wines  have  been 
used  in  Canada  for  years. 

They  are  little  known,  however,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  they  are  certain  to  make  a  good  bid  for  popularity  in  these 
markets." 


JAPANESE  AID  TO  DYE  AND  CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES. 

The  detailed  regulations  regarding  the  Government  scheme  for  subsidizing  com- 
panies manufacturing  dyes,  drugs  and  chemicals  appeared  in  the  Official  Gazette  of 
the  14th  October.  A  complete  translation  of  these  regulations  has  been  forwarded 
the  Department  by  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama. 

In  brief  they  are  as  follows: — 

More  than  six  million  yen  should  be  the  capital  in  the  case  of  a  company  which 
specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  and  more  than  1,200,000  yen  in  the  case 
of  a  company  manufacturing  glycerine  and  carbolic  acid,  the  material  of  explosives. 
In  each  case  the  subsidy  from  fhe  Government  will  be  granted  to  only  one  company. 
Any  one  who  desires  to  organize  a  subsidized  company  is  requested  to  anply  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  for  permission  to  establish  his  projected  com- 
pany. When  part  of  the  capital  is  paid  up,  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders completed,  and  the  new  company  duly  registered  in  the  courts,  the  promoters 
of  the  company  are  entitled  to  ask  for  a  subsidy. 

In  the  ca?e  of  a  comnnny  wishing  to  manufacture  drugs,  the  capital  must  not  be 
less  than  yen  500,000,  and  it  is  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  who  has  control  of  the 
company,  instead  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  who  controls  com- 
panies making  dyefetufT's  and  carbolic  acid. 

The  Government  is  bound  to  subsidize  the  company  so  as  to  enable  it  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  8  ner  cent  per  annum,  making  up  the  deficit  if  anv.  The  company  must 
lay  aside  one-twentieth  of  its  net  profits  as  a  reserve  fund.  If  ite  shades  be  issued 
above  par,  the  balance  must  be  included  in  the  reserve  fund.     Besides   a  special 
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reserve  fund  is  to  be  provided  in  order  that  it  may  become  self-supporting  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  this  fund  will  go  one-half  of  the  excess  of  the  net  profits  from  which 
S  per  cent  per  annum  dividend  has  been  paid  off.  The  rest  of  the  excess  may  be 
distributed  among  the  shareholders.  The  maximum  of  the  dividend  out  of  this 
source  shall  not,  however,  exceed  4  per  cent  per  annum.  The  residue  must  be  included 
in  the  special  reserve  fund.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  the  subsidized  company 
is  to  be  placed  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  Government. 

Although  the  regulations  have  now  appeared,  there  still  remain  many  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  before  the  companies  can  be  formed. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  copies  of  indents  sent  by  the  Xew  South  Wales  Government  Rail- 
ways to  the  Agent-General  for  Xew  South  Wales  in  London  and  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  are  being  daily  expected  and  when 
available  may  be  inspected  by  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File- Xo.  A-1435.) 

Estimated  Cost. 


No.  58-15  September  16,  1915 —  £  s.  d. 

765  steel  plates   1,848  0  0 

60  steal  bars   8  0  0 

465  steel  angles  (       158  0  0 

15  steel  tees  ( 

15  sUel  beadings   44  0  0 

705  steel  plates   1,220  0  0 

475  steel  bars   198  0  0 

45  steel  channels   69  0  0 

720  steel  angles   275  0  0 

214  steel  boiler  plates   1,809  0  0 

30  weldless  steel  angle  rings   198  0  0 

45  steel  angles   75  0  0 

75  copper  plates   5,313  0  0 

783  round  copper  bars   1,540  0  0 

830  rough  bronzed  brass  tubes   267  0  0 

135  steel  plates   231  0  0 

45  steel  angles   28  0  0 

150  steel  plates   97  0  0 

80  steel  bars   13  0  0 

45  steel  angles   9  0  0 


£13,400    0  0 


METHODS  OF  TRADING  IN  R0UMANIA. 

H.M.  Consul-General  at  Galatz  has  furnished  the  following  information  regarding 
the  import  trade  of  Rou mania  and  the  possible  extension  of  British  trade  in  that 
country.  This  article  will  he  probably  suggestive  to  interested  Canadian  exporters 
and  is  therefore  reproduced  herewith. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ROU  MAN  I  A. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Roumania  in  1912  (the  latest  year  lot 
which  statistics  arc  available)  was  £.">  1.200,:] TO,  of  which  imports  accounted  for  625,- 
516,220,  and  exports  for  £25,684,150,  Bhowing  an  increase  in  imports  of  £2,726,420  as 
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compared  with  11)11,  but  a  decrease  of  £1,984,650  in  exports.  The  chief  articles  of 
import  into  Roumania  are  iron  and  steel,  cotton  goods,  machinery,  woollen  goods, 
ready-made  clothing  and  drapery  goods,  carriages,  leather  and  leather  goods,  timber 
ami  articles  made  from  timber,  silk  goods,  fruits  and  groceries,  chemicals  and  drugs, 
rubber  and  manufactures  of  rubber. 

The  chief  competitors  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Roumanian  market  are 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  former  country  in  1912  supplied  nearly  38  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports,  and  Austria-Hungary  accounted  for  just  under  22  per  cent. 
The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  other  hand,  was  under  14  per  cent. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. 

Among  the  disadvantages  with  which  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  to  contend  in  competing  in  the  Roumanian  market  with  their  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  rivals,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is  that  of  geographical  position. 
The  fact  that  both  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  situated  close  to 
the  market  enables  manufacturers  in  these  countries  to  deliver  goods  much  more 
rapidly  and  at  less  expense  than  their  British  competitors.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  goods  exported  to  Roumania  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  to  make  a  sea 
voyage  lasting  from  three  weeks  to  a  month,  while  most  of  those  obtained 
from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  sent  direct  by  rail  in  a  couple  of 
days.  As  those  articles  are  best  suited  for  railway  transport  which  are  of  high  value 
in  relation  to  their  bulk,  it  is  in  these  lines  that  the  Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians 
are  gaining  ground  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  losing  it  most  rapidly. 
In  the  case  of  bulky  goods,  where  the  advantages  of  railway  transport  are  less  marked, 
there  is  a  less  apparent  decrease  in  the  share  of  the  trade  in  British  hands. 

Up  to  and  including  1911  the  United  Kingdom  occupied  the  top  place  in  the 
import  table  as  regards  the  quantity  of  goods  imported,  but  in  1912  was  out-distanced 
both  by  Germany  and  by  Austria-Hungary  in  this  respect. 

METHODS  OF  GERMANY. 

The  preponderance  of  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  goods  in  the  Roumanian 
market  is  not,  however,  due  to  geographical  position  alone;  the  chief  reason  of  this 
success  is,  probably,  that  German  firms  are  more  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  market, 
have  taken  greater  pains  to  cultivate  it,  and  are  much  better  represented  in  Roumania 
than  are  their  British  competitors.  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  never 
looked  with  favour  on  the  Roumanian  market;  at  any  rate  they  have  never  shown  any- 
thing of  the  keenness  displayed  by  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  firms  to  extend 
their  business  with  the  country.  They  have  hitherto  relied  almost  entirely  on  the  ser- 
vices of  commission  agents  to  push  their  wares — that  is  on  persons  representing  prob- 
ably a  large  number  of  firms  of  different  nationalities  and  having  few  or  no  reasons 
for  pushing  the  goods  of  one  in  preference  to  those  of  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
any  preference  that  might  exist  would  probably  be  for  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
goods  as  nearly  all  the  commission  agents  in  the  country  are  German-speaking  Jews, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  extraction.  Continental 
merchants  on  the  other  hand  generally  send  out  travellers  to  obtain  orders,  and  in  some 
cases  they  have  branches  in  the  country  itself.  Such  a  system  secures  to  the  exporter 
a  much  better  chance  of  doing  business  than  the  employment  of  agents  on  a  commis- 
sion basis.  The  establishment  of  a  branch  may  not  commend  itself  to  some  British 
firms  on  account  of  the  expense,  but  a  number  of  firms  in  any  particular  industry 
could  combine  to  run  an  establishment  in  Roumania  for  the  sale  of  their  goods.  All 
travellers  and  other  representatives  should  be  able  to  transact  business  in  German  or 
French  (the  former  for  preference),  failing  Roumanian.  Catalogues  should  also  be 
in  one  of  these  languages,  and  the  metric  system  should  invariably  be  employed  in 
quoting  prices. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  CREDIT. 

Another  point  is  the  question  of  credit.  As  a  general  rule,  in  an  agricultural 
country  such  as  Koumania,  where  money  is  not  plentiful  until  the  crops  have  been 
harvested,  credit  is  a  necessary  element  in  all  business  transactions  on  a  large  scale. 
Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  agricultural  machinery  and  other  expensive  goods, 
which  must  be  paid  for  directly  out  of  the  produce  of  the  harvest.  Both  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  firms  generally  grant  more  liberal  credit  terms  than  those  offered 
by  their  British  competitors.  That  they  are  able  to  do  so  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that,  being  better  represented,  they  have  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  market 
and  of  the  standing  of  their  clients  than  have  their  British  rivals.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  if  British  manufacturers  had  better  representation,  they  could 
discriminate  to  a  greater  extent  between  the  different  classes  of  clients  and  adopt  a 
more  elastic  credit  policy  without  fear.  The  fact  that  in  Germany  so  many  of  the 
industrial  concerns  and  commercial  establishments  are  owned  by  limited  liability 
companies,  is  another  factor  which  enables  German  firms  to  give  easier  credit  terms 
than  their  British  competitors.  For  these  companies,  with  a  big  capital  at  their  dis- 
posal owned  by  a  large  number  of  shareholders,  are  able  to  undertake  operations  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  and  to  run  greater  risks  than  firms  with  limited  resources  in 
which  all  the  capital  is  in  one  or  two  hands. 

BANKING  ADVANTAGES. 

Among  the  other  advantages  which  the  Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians  enjoy 
in  competing  in  the  Roumanian  market,  one  of  considerable  importance  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  local  banks  are  financed  by,  and  in  many  cases  are  branches  of  the 
large  banks  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  That  being  so,  they  naturally  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  further  the  trade  of  these  two  countries.  Through  them, 
manufacturers  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  can  obtain  continual  information 
and  advice  regarding  the  state  of  the  market,  the  financial  position  of  their  clients 
and  the  credit  which  may  safely  be  allowed  them ;  they  can  also  get  their  debts  collected, 
and,  in  general,  have  their  interests  watched  in  many  ways  which  would  otherwise  be 
impossible.  There  is  no  bank  in  Koumania  which  looks  after  British  interests  in  the 
way  that  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  interests  are  looked  after  by  the  banks 
financed  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  tradespeople  in  Koumania  are 
Jews,  all  of  whom  speak  German  and  have  Austro-German  sympathies,  and  many  of 
whom  are  of  German  or  Austro-Hungarian  extraction,  gives  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  firms  a  considerable  advantage. 

TRADE  METHODS  TO  BE  FOLLOWED. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  considered  that  manufacturers  in  the  United  King- 
dom, by  taking  greater  pains  to  nurse  the  Roumanian  market,  could  attract  to  them- 
selves a  fair  proportion  of  the  trade  at  present  in  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
hands.  It  seems  necessary,  however,  that  they  should  send  out  representatives  to 
Koumania  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  market  and  ascertain  the  requirements  of 
the  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  British  goods 
are  generally  recognized  as  being  superior  to  those  of  continental  manufacture.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Roumanian  public  is  apt  to  put  smartness  of  finish  and  cheapness  before 
quality  and  d u nihility,  hut  manufacturers  must  accustom  themselves  to  this,  and, 
whilst  endeavouring  to  a  certain  extent  to  embrace  in  their  own  manufactures  some 
of  the  points  which  seem  to  meet  with  popular  favour  in  the  products  of  their  com- 
petitors, they  should  seek  to  educate  traders  and  the  public  generally  to  appreciate 
the  superiority  of  British  goods.  This  can  only  he  done  by  keeping  the  latter  con- 
stantly before  the  Roumanian  public.   Advertisement  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage 
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in  this  connection,  bust  it  can  only  supplement — it  cannot  supplant — the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  personal  explanation  and  demonstration  by  capable  representatives. 

Although  existing  ditlicnlties  in  the  way  of  transporting  goods  and  transmitting 
money  make  the  conduct  of  business  with  Roumania  almost  impossible,  the  present  is 
undoubtedly  the  time  to  secure  orders,  for  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  manufac- 
tuxed  goods  of  every  description  as  soon  as  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  AGENTS. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Bucharest  writing  in  regard  to  the  appointing  of  local 
agents,  states  that  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturer  on  the  look  out  for  an  agent 
almost  invariably  picks  the  cheapest,  no  matter  what  his  qualifications  may  be.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  fixed  salary  would  never  be  allowed,  the  idea  generally  being  that  a  man 
on  commission  works  more  actively.  The  idea  seems  good,  but  not  where  one  has  to 
do  with  semi-Orientals.  Unless  the  agent  is  very  conscientious  he  soon  puts  himself 
in  accord  with  the  buyer  or  buyers  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  seller.  This  is  done  by 
the  buyer  objecting  to  the  goods  as  not  being  up  to  sample  and  demanding  a  reduction 
in  price,  in  which  he  is  backed  up  by  the  agent ;  or  also  with  the  help  of  the  agent,  by 
the  buyer  going  bankrupt  altogether,  an  arrangement  agreeable  to  all  concerned,  except 
the  seller,  being  arrived  at.  On  the  German  plan  this  kind  of  thing  cannot  occur. 
Either  the  agent  is  himself  a  German,  chosen  from  those  resident,  or  is  a  person  sent 
by  his  firm  to  be  always,  more  or  less,  on  the  spot.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  sub-agent 
is  chosen  from  the  local  fraternity,  as,  if  well  kept  in  hand,  he  is  very  useful;  but  he 
is  never  left  long  enough  to  his  own  devices  to  play  any  tricks.  Again,  where  the  agent 
is  a  resident  German,  he  is  always  placed  on  a  fixed  salary  basis,  with  a  commission 
as  well;  therefore  he  feels  no  need  to  try  any  of  the  devices  as  above  explained. 

In  a  word,  the  difference  between  the  German  and  the  British  manner  of  working 
travelling  is  that  German  firms  do  not  consider  expense,  whilst  British  firms  do,  and 
as  a  result,  the  latter  not  only  secure  less  business,  but  suffer  losses  in  the  end.  If 
the  honest  agents  at  Bucharest  were  more  patronized,  the  Roumanian  market  would 
not  have  been  avoided  by  British  exporters. —  (The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  statioued 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
in  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

December  3,  1915— 

Liverpool:  Sale  1st.  Canadians  ex  Michigan  and  Mattawa,  all  fairly  good  con- 
dition. Golden  Busset,  ones  26s,  best  quality  29s  6d,  twos  22s  6d,  threes  15s  9d;  Bald- 
wins, ones  20s,  twos  16s,  threes  14s;  Cranberry,  ones  21s,  twos  18s,  threes  15s;  Green- 
ings, ones  24s,  twos  20s  6d,  threes  12s;  Ben  Davis,  ones  16s,  twos  14s;  Spies,  ones 
22s,  twos  19s,  threes  15s  3d. 
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Manchester:  Sale  2nd.  Excellent  car  Kootenay  (British  Columbia),  Wagners 
and  Jonathans  consigned  local  co-operative  society. 

Glasgow:  Sale  November  30.  British  Columbia  Newtowns  excellent,  ones  10s 
to  12s  6d ;  Yakima  Jonathans  Fancy,  medium  size  lis  6d,  small  10s  6d,  "  C  "  grade 
8s  6d  to  9s;  Rome  Beauty  9s;  Oregon  Nelis  pears,  medium  18s,  small  12s  to  15s. 
Canadians  ex  Monarch,  Athnia  and  Ormidale:  Spy,  ones  25s  to  28s,  twos  17s  to  20s, 
threes  12s  to  14s;  Baldwins,  ones  22s  to  23s,  twos  17s  to  19s,  threes  12s  3d;  Ben  Davis, 
ones  18s  to  20s,  twos  15s  to  16s,  threes  lis  6d;  Golden  Russets,  ones  25s  to  28s,  highest 
29s,  twos  22s  to  24s,  threes  12s  to  13s;  Mann,  ones  20s,  twos  17s;  Kings,  ones  22s  to 
23s,  highest  27s  6d,  twos  22s;  Greenings,  ones  22s  to  24s,  twos  19s,  threes  13s  3d; 
Pewaukees,  ones  18s,  twos  16s  to  17s.  Sale  December  3,  Canadians  ex  Cassandra, 
1,700  barrels,  condition  and  quality  unsatisfactory,  many  slacks,  prices  corresponding!:, 
low.  Golden  Russets,  ones  20s  6d,  twos  17s,  threes  15s  to  16s;  Baldwin,  ones  19s  to  21, 
twos  16s  to  17s,  threes  lis  to  14s;  Spies,  twos  24s,  threes  12s  to  14s;  Cranberry,  ones 
24s,  twos  18s  6d,  threes  13s.;  Pewaukees,  ones  17s,  twos  14s  6d,  threes  lis.;  Ben  Davis, 
twos  15s  6d,  threes  10s  6d.  Boxes:  Wagener,  ones  7s  3d;  Spies,  ones,  medium  8s  6d, 
small  6s  6d,  twos  5s  3d ;  Pewaukee,  ones  5s  6d. ;  Cranberry,  ones  7s,  twos  6s  3d ;  Bald- 
wins, ones  8s,  twos  5s  3d;  Greenings,  ones  7s,  twos  6s  9d;  Kings,  ones  8s  6d,  twos  5s 
9d;  Mann,  ones  7s  6d,  twos  5s  3d;  Washington  Nelis  pears,  10  to  lis,  Jumble  pack  8s. 

Liverpool:  Sales  November  29,  many  inferior  Maine  Boston  Baldwins,  ones,  17 
to  19s.,  twos,  12  to  14s.  Few  Canadians  ex  Avristan  and  Missanabie,  Russets,  ones, 
wet,  15  to  17s,  Pewaukees,  twos,  13s  9d.  Boxes :  Baldwins,  ones  6s  9d,  twos  5s  lOd ;  Cran- 
berry, ones  7s.  3d.,  twos  6s.  9d. ;  Ontario,  ones  6s.;  Stark  and  Greening,  ones,  7s.  6d. 
Yakima  Nelis  pears  (sizes  135  to  210),  17  to  19s.,  (size  245)  12  to  14s.  California 
Newtowns,  7s.  Sale  December  3,  few  Canadians.  Large  offerings  very  inferior  Maine 
Boston  Baldwins,  ones  15  to  18s.,  best  lots  20  to  21s.,  twos  13  to  15s.;  Spies,  6s.  per 
box.  Virginia  Albemarles,  25  to  28s.  California  Newtowns,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.;  Oregon 
Newtowns,  Extra  medium  lis.  6d.,  small  9s.  9d.,  Fancy  large  8s.,  medium  9s.,  small 
8s.  Washington  Rome  Beauty,  Extra  large  7s.  3d.,  medium,  8s.  9d.,  small  8s.  3d., 
Fancy  large  6s.  6d.,  medium  7s.  3d. 

Manchester:  Sale  November  30,  balance  Canadians,  ex  Merchant,  standing  week 
on  quay,  poor  condition,  largely  slack,  wet,  inferior  quality.  Canadians  ex  Manchester 
Miller,  inferior,  many  slack,  some  Golden  Russets  ones  spotted,  many  Golden  Russets 
threes  badly  spotted  and  wasty,  also  Spies  and  Baldwins,  prices  5  to  10s.;  strongly 
recommend  cease  shipping  these,  as  besides  loss  to  shipper  serious  damage  to  Cana- 
dian prestige.  Baldwins,  ones  18  to  23s.,  twos  16  to  17s.,  threes  10  to  lis;  Golden 
Russets,  ones  24s.  6d.,  slacks  14  to  16s.,  twos  slacks  19  to  21s.,  threes  all  badly  scabby 
5  to  8s.;  Greenings,  ones  slack  21s.;  Spies,  ones  23  to  26s.,  twos  19  to  21s.,  threes  11 
to  13s.;  Ben  Davis,  ones  slack  15s.  6d.,  twos  11  to  14s.;  Stark,  ones  17s.  9d.,  twos  15s., 
threes  9s.  9d.  Virginia  York  Imperial  good,  22  to  24s. ;  Albemarles,  23  to  25s.  Cali- 
fornia Newtowns,  7s.  to  7s.  3d. 

London:  Sale  November  30.  British  Columbia  Jonathans  and  Wagoners,  good 
condition,  Wagoners  10s.  6d.,  Jonathans  11  to  12s.  Demand  not  firm.  Prices  may 
drop.  Cox's  Orange,  larger  sizes  bruised,  wasty;  consignee  states  will  probably  sell 
10  to  12s. 


POSTAL  MONEY  ORDER  SERVICE  WITH  SWITZERLAND. 

The  Department  has  been  officially  notified  that  the  Postal  Money  Order  service, 
discontinued  between  Canada  and  Switzerland  after  the  commencemen  1  of  the  wid- 
owing to  the  high  rates  of  exchange,  has  now  been  resumed. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

New  Zealand. 

Mr.  \V.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  forwarded 
the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
exporters : — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

Note. — "Not  otherwise  enumerated"  appears  as  n.o.e.  ;  "other  kinds"  as  o.k.  ;  "articles 
and  materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the 
Dominion  '  as  a.  &  m.s.    Articles  marked  thus  t  are  revised  decisions. 


Goods. 


Classification  under  Tariff 
and  Item  No. 


A.  &  in.  s.,  vizi- 
Aeroplane  varnish  (composed  of  coal  benzine 

and  cellulose). 
Aeroplanes,  fittings  for,  viz: —eye-bolts,  wire- 
strainers,  strut  sockets,  steel  ferrules,  pressed 
steel  engine  housings  and  cowls,  and  other 
fittings  peculiar  to  the  manufacture  of  aero- 
planes . 

Tobacco  pipes,  materials  for  making,  viz: — 
vulcanite  mouth-pieces,  rough  moulded,  un- 
finished; calabash  shells  in  the  rough,  un- 
bored;  briar  blocks,  rough,  not  turned  or 
hollowed,  for  making  pipe-bowls . 

Cards  for  printers'  use  having  such  words  as 
"Calendar,"  "Menu,"  "Christmas  Greet- 
ings," etc.,  embossed  or  printed  thereon,  and 
suited  to  be  completed  in  New  Zealand. 

Collar-boxes,  fancy  (even  if  made  of  cardboard) 

Engineers'  and  metal-workers'  machine  toolis, 
viz:  — 

Mops  and  bobs,  circular  polishing  of  calico, 
felt,  leather,  yarn,  or  similar  material . . 
Machinery,  n.o.e.,  viz; — 
Pulverizer  mill  (hammer  bar  type),  suitable 
for  grinding  manures,  bark,  chalk,  shells, 
etc. 

Screen  or  separator,  "  Hewaygo  "  (an  inclined 
vibrating  screen). 
Matches,  wax,  in  round  tin  boxes  similar  in 

size  and  shape  to  small  plaid  boxes,  and  con 

taining  under  100  matches. 
Minor  articles,  viz: — 

War-ribbon  bars,  for  attaching  war  libbons 
to  military  uniforms. 
Motor  vehicles  and  motor  cycles,  accessor 

for,  viz: — 

Lamps,  horns,  speedometers,   and  other 
similar  dutiable    accessories  imported 
with  and  being  part  of  the  equipment  of 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  cycles. 
Vignetters  for  attachment  to  camera-stands  to 
produce  vignette  effect  during  exposure. 


±  As  a.  &  m.  s.  (482) 


) 

As  stationery  n.o.e.  (148) 


As  fancy  goods  (127). 


As  metal-workers' machine  tools 
(379)  .'.   . 

1 
I 

{rAs  machinery  n.o.e  (182). . 


As  matches,  wax. 
tas  "  (226)  


"pocket  ve* 


As  minor  articles,  etc.  (292) . 


As  parts  of  the  motor  vehicle 
or  motor  cycles  to  which  they 
belong  


As   photographic  goods  n.o. 
(134)   


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Pref. 
Surtax  on 
Foreign 
Goods. 


Free. 


20% 
20% 


Free. 


20% 


I  the  gross 
of  boxes. 

Free. 


10% 
20% 


10% 
10% 


10% 


8d .  the  gross 
of  boxes. 


10% 
10% 


Heretofore,  calendars,  etc.,  have  been  subject  to  25  per  cent  and  12£  per  cent 
preferential  surtax.  Under  the  ministerial  decisions  above,  these  goods  now  enter  as 
stationery,  n.o.e.  (148),  subject  to  20  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  preferential  surtax.  It 
appears  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  Canadian  exporter. 
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TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

The  substance  of  the  various  proclamations  relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy 
has  been  given  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  (Nos.  554,  557,  564,  570, 
576,  605,  606,  607,  610,  611,  615  and  616).  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  in  a  recent 
number  publishes  the  following  Royal  Proclamation,  known  as  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  (Liberia  and  Portuguese  East  Africa)  Proclamation,  1915: — 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  transactions  between  British  fcubjects  and  persons 
of  enemy  nationality  resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  Liberia  or  Portuguese  East 
Africa  should  be  restricted  in  manner  provided  by  this  Proclamation : 

Now,  therefore,  We  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Our  Privy 
Council,  to  issue  this  Our  Royal  Proclamation  declaring,  and  it  is  hereby  declared, 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  Proclamations  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  shall,  as  from  the  Tenth  day  of  December,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifteen,  apply  to  any  person  or  body  of  persons  of  enemy  nationality  resident  or  carry- 
ing on  business  in  Liberia  or  Portuguese  East  Africa  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
^Pply  to  persons  or  bodies  of  persons  resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  an  enemy 
country. 

Provided  that  where  an  enemy  has  a  branch  locally  situated  in  Liberia  or 
Portuguese  East  Africa  nothing  in  Article  6  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Pro- 
clamation No.  2  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  transactions  by  or  with  that 
branch  being  treated  as  transactions  by  or  with  an  enemy. 

2.  Nothing  in  this  Proclamation  shall  be  taken  to  prohibit  anything  which  may 
be  specially  permitted  by  Our  licence  or  by  a  licence  given  on  Our  behalf  by  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Our  Treasury. 

3.  This  Proclamation  shall  be  called  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  (Liberia  and 
Portuguese  East  Africa)  Proclamation,  1915. 

BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

DENMARK. 

Report  ox  Tin:  Tram:  of  Denmark  for  the  Year  1913. 
(By  Mr.  Consul  R.  Erslcine.) 
general  review. 

The  trade,  commerce  and  agriculture  of  Denmark  continued  during  the  year 
1913  to  make  favourable  progress.  The  principal  articles  of  export,  such  ;is  butter, 
bacon  and  eggs,  which  go  chiefly  to  tin*  United  Kingdom,  showed  a  satisfactory 
increase  over  the  previous  year  1012,  which  was  considered  a,-  exceptionally  pros- 
perous. 

The  general  result  of  the  harvest  was  good.  The  quantity  of  the  yield  (with  the 
exception  of  rye  and  to  some  extent  pens,  beans  and  vetches)  was  over  the  average; 
likewise  the  quality,  which  in  sovernl  cases  was  considerably  over  the  average. 

Danish  shipping,  although  not  so  favoured  ;is  in  L912,  experienced  a  successful 
year  in  1913;  Danish  owners  deriving  advantage  from  their  proximity  to  the  markots 
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of  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea,  as  well  as  from  the  heavy  demand  for  coal  from  Ku&sia, 
were  ena"bled  to  work  at  profit  although  coal-carrying  rates  had  fallen  from  20  to  25 
per  cent  below  those  of  previous  years. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  where  some  part  of  the  Danish  mercantile  fleet  is  engaged, 
the  out-going  coal  freights  were  lower  than  in  1911,  but  as  home  freights  were  usually 
satisfactory  the  ships  were  able  to  trade  with  profit. 

Danifeh  shipping  freights  with  America  opened  with  encouraging  high  rates, 
which  continued  until  August,  but  the  market  changing  shortly  afterwards,  the 
termination  of  the  year  proved  somewhat  of  a  disappointment. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Danish  Government  Statistical  Department, 
the  total  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  Denmark  for  home  consumption  during 
1913  was  estimated  at  £43,277,000  (779,000,000  kr.),  whilst  that  of  the  export  of 
native  goods  during  the  same  year  was  reckoned  at  £35,333,000  (636,000,000  kr.), 
giving  thus  an  import  surplus  of  £7,944,000  (143,000,000  kr.). 

A  table  showing  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing  figures  with  those  of  previous 
years  is  given  below.  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  Denmark  has  been  steadily  increasing: — 


Excess  of 

Imports.  Exports.  Imports  over 

Tear.                                   (Special  Trade. )  ( Special  Trade. )  Exports. 

*1901-05                                              £24,694,000  £19,005,000  £  5.689.000 

1906                                                    31,072,000  21,861,000  9,211.000 

1907                                                    33,388,000  23,155,000  10,233,000 

1908  .  .          30,593,000  24,416,000  6,177,000 

1909                                                    31,488,000  24,657,000  6,831,000 

1910  ;.    ..          32,065,000  27,244,000  4,821,000 

1911                                                    34,628,000  29,814,000  4,814,000 

1912                                                    40,777,000  32,944,000  7,833,000 

1913                                                     43,277,000  35,333,000  7,944,000 


*  Average. 

The  table  given  below  shows  in  round  numbers  the  division  between  agricultural 
produce,  consisting  principally  of  butter,  eggs,  and  bacon,  and  other  goods,  such  as 
raw  materials,  manufactured  and  partly-manufactured  articles,  and  provisions,  both 

imported .  and  exported : — 


Agricultural  produce — 

Imports  

Exports  

1906-10.t 
£11,800,000 
22,000,000 

1911. 

£12,000,000 
26,400,000 

1912. 

£14,400,000 
29,000,000 

1913. 

£14,800.000 
30.900.000 

Surplus  exports  . 

£10,200,000 

£14,400,000 

£14,600,000 

£16,100,000 

Other  articles — 

Imports  

£19,900,000 
2,-300,000 

£22,500,000 
3,300,000 

£26,300,000 
3,900,000 

£28.300.000 
4,300,000 

Surplus  imports. 

£17,600,000 

£19,200,000 

£22,400,000 

£24,000.000 

Total  surplus  im- 

£  7,400,000 

£  4,800,000 

£  7,S00,000 

£  7.900,000 

f  Average. 


The  prices  paid  for  the  imports  to  Denmark  in  1913  were  in  general  higher  than 
in  1912,  as  also  were  the  quantities  imported.  On  the  other  hand  agriculture  gave 
better  results  than  in  any  of  the  previous  years,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
prices  obtained  for  the  produce  exported.  The  total  result  of  the  agricultural  export 
turnover  gave  a  balance  of  more  than  289,000,000  kr.  (£16,000,000),  being  25,000,000 
kr.,  or  £1,388,000,  more  than  in  1912  and  105,000,000  kr.,  or  £5,822,000,   above  the 
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average  for  the  years  1906-10.  This  rise  was  due  to  favourable  market  conditions 
abroad,  which  enabled  the  more  important  articles  of  Danish  agricultural  export  to 
obtain  record  prices,  whilst  the  prices  for  raw  agricultural  produce,  such  as  grain, 
bran,  seed,  etc.,  of  which  there  is  no  great  export  from  Denmark,  decreased  consider- 
ably. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

The  year  1913  as  well  as  the  previous  year  proved  favourable  to  Danish  dairy 
produce.  The  position  of  Danish  butter  on  the  British  market  was  excellent.  Prices 
both  for  butter  and  cheese  were  somewhat  lower  than  in  1912,  but  nevertheless  satis- 
factory.   The  production  was  large  and  the  export  was  conducted  with  facility. 

Danish  butter  was  exported  in  1913  to  the  amount  of  91,000  tons,  of  which  3,000 
tons  was  in  hermetically  sealed  packages.  In  1912  the  export  was  85,200  tons.  During 
1912  the  butter  export  fell  off  in  a  distinctly  noticeable  manner,  owing  to  the  cold 
weather,  fodder  scarcity  and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  as  well  as  to  the  increased  cream 
export  during  the  year.  In  1913,  however,  the  export  of  butter  went  up  again  to  an 
extent  which  not  only  compensated  for  the  decline  of  the  year  before,  but  brought  it 
considerably  above  the  standard  of  the  four  previous  years. 

The  export  of  cream,  which  during  the  years  1908-12  had  risen  from  about  7,000 
tons  to  over  22,500  tons,  did  not  increase  in  1913  by  more  than  about  1,000  tons,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  export  of  sweet  milk,  which  previously  amounted  to  about  10,000 
tons  per  annum,  practically  ceased. 

The  total  export  of  dairy  produce,  consisting  of  butter,  cream  and  milk,  may  be 
reckoned  at  100,000  tons  in  1913  as  against  97,500  tons  in  1912. 

The  average  butter  prices  for  the  whole  year  are  calculated  at  218  ore  (2s.  5d.) 
per  kilo,  f.o.b.  in  1913  and  222-J  ore  (2s.  5£d.)  in  1912. 

The  total  value  of  the  combined  export  of  butter,  cream  and  milk  was  reckoned 
at  £12,383,000  in  1913  as  against  £11,888,000  in  1912. 

Of  ordinarily  packed  butter  (not  hermetically  sealed)  82,300  tons  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  4,300  tons  to  Austria-Hungary,  1,200  tons  to  Germany,  and  200 
tons  to  Switzerland. 

The  export  of  butter  ,  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913,  as  previously  mentioned, 
was  much  greater  than  in  1912,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Danish  butter  export 
to  this  country  has  of  late  years  somewhat  stagnated,  and  Danish  butter  has  found 
markets  in  others  countries,  principally  in  Austria-Hungary. 

The  hermetically  sealed  butter  is  exported  chiefly  to  distant  oversea  countries, 
whilst  the  cream  and  milk  go  to  Germany. 


CHEESE. 

The  sale  of  Danish-made  cheese  was  not  very  satisfactory  in  1913.  The  prices, 
which  had  risen  to  37  ore  (5d.)  per  kilo,  in  1912  for  skim  milk  cheese  and  65  ore 
(9d.)  per  kilo,  for  25  per  cent  cheese,  fell  to  30  ore  (4d.)  per  kilo,  for  the  former  and 
hardly  57  ore  (8d.)  per  kilo  for  the  latter.  The  slight  demand  for  the  unlive  product 
is  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  cheese  is  frequent  ly  sold  before  it 
is  properly  matured. 

BACON  AND  POKK. 

After  a  remarkable  rise  in  the  tWO  previous  years,  the  export  of  Danish  pork 
showed  a  Calling-oil  in  L913  to  the  amount  of  1,000  tons,  but  this  decrease  in  quantity 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  high  prices  realized,  being  about  10  per  cent  above  those 
of  the  year  1912. 
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The  total  value  of  the  pork  exported  is  reckoned  at  £9,000,000  in  1913,  against 
£7,800,000  in  1912  and  £6,700,000  in  1911.    The  quantity  exported  in  1913  consisted 


ot  :— 

Tons. 

Bacon   123,200 

Fresh  pork   2,000 

Hams,  barrelled  pork,  etc   1,200 


Total   126,400 


As  against  127,500  tons  in  1912  and  114,400  tons  in  1911. 

In  1912  an  unusual  number  of  fresh  slaughtered  pigs,  in  all  about  6,500  tons, 
were  sent  abroad,  chiefly  to  Switzerland,  but  during  1913  this  trade  eea«sed  owing 
principally  to  the  increased  railway  freight  charges. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  pork  exported  is  prepared  as  bacon,  which  goes 
exclusively  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  total  export  of  126,400  tons  of  pork, 
123,700  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Danish  pork  export  found  its  way  to  other  countries. 

Of  the  bacon  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  two  years,  50  per 
cent  came  from  Denmark  in  1912  and  48  per  cent  in  1913,  as  compared  with  27  per 
cent  in  1905. 

Of  offals,  principally  from  slaughter  houses,  the  following  were  exported  in  1913 : 

Tons. 


Pigs'  heads  and  feet   8,700 

Livers,  hearts  and  plucks   5,100 

Guts   5,800 

Stomachs   1,400 


For  the  most  part  the  export  of  these  articles  was  greater  and  the  prices  obtained 
higher  than  in  1912.  The  total  value  of  the  export  being  £47,222  in  1913  against 
£41,666  in  1912. 

EGGS. 

In  1913  22,700,000  score  of  eggs  were  exported,  as  compared  with  19,000,000 
score  in  1912  and  21,500,000  score  in  1911.  During  several  of  the  previous  years  the 
export  has  fluctuated  between  19,000,000  and  21,000,000  scores. 

In  1912  the  export  was  particularly  low,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  severe  cold 
experienced  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

The  export  prices  for  eggs,  which  in  1912  went  up  by  5  ore  (about  Id.)  per  score, 
underwent  a  further  increase  of  from  3  to  4  ore  in  1913. 

The  total  value  of  the  export  of  Danish  eggs  (fresh  and  preserved)  was  £1,832,000 
in  1913,  as  compared  with  £1,510,000  in  1912  and  £1,633,000  in  1911.  The  average 
values  in  previous  years  were  between  24,000,000  and  27,000,000  kr.,  or  £1,300,000  and 
£1,500,000.  With  the  exception  of  about  5  per  cent  the  whole  of  the  export  goes  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Complaints  have  been  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  concern- 
ing the  withholding  of  eggs  in  order  to  obtain  higher  prices.  This  speculation,  which 
is  liable  to  affect  the  reputation  of  Danish  eggs  on  the  London  market,  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  check  by  reason  of  the  continued  rise  in  prices  obtained  for  eggs  in 
Denmark. 

CATTLE   AND  MEAT. 

Of  live  cattle  the  following  were  exported: 
1910  

i9ii. .  . .  . .  .;.  ". :  ... .-.  ....  ,',     .. , 

1912  

1913  


Head. 
140. SCO 
153,500 
125,000 
153,000 
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The  export  of  meat  in  the  corresponding-  years  amounted  to: — 


Tons. 


1910. 
lSli. 
1912. 
1913. 


16,000 
12,500 
26,000. 
15,10ft 


During  the  severe  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  1912  an  increase  took 
place  in  the  amount  of  meat  exported,  but  in  1913  the  normal  condition  of  previous 
years  pievailed  in  the  meat  and  cattle  export  trade.  The  cattle  not  only  increased  by 
28,300  head,  but  the  weight  of  the  animals  was  above  the  average  of  1912.  The  export 
of  meat,  however,  was  proportionately  lessened,  namely,  by  11,000  tons.  Thus  if  one 
reckons  that  4,000  head  of  cattle  represent  1,000  tons  of  saleable  meat,  a  decrease  of 
from  3,000  to  4,000  tons  of  saleable  meat  occurred  in  1913. 

Notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  quantity,  the  total  value  of  cattle  and  meat 
exported  in  1913  increased  by  3,000,000  crowns,  or  £167,000,  export  prices  having  risen 
so  that  in  1913  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  was  noted. 

All  the  live  cattle  except  400  head  were  sent  to  Germany  in  1913,  as  also  12,900 
tons  of  meat,  the  remainder  going  to  Norway,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  export  of  unprepared  hides  and  skins, 
which  form  an  important  by-product  in  Danish  export. 

Under  the  forced  slaughtering  due  to  cattle  disease  in  1912,  the  export  of  cow- 
hides was  unusually  large,  being  6,000  tons  as  against  4,600  tons  in  1913. 

But  the  export  of  calf  and  sheep-skins  has  remained  about  the  same,  being  respec- 
tively 3,100  and  1,000  tons.  The  prices  for  hides  and  skins,  which  commenced  to  rise 
in  1912,  continued  favourable  in  1913  until  the  autumn,  when  they  reached  the  highest 
point  on  record,  but  this  increase  had  likewise  extended  to  the  somewhat  considerable 
import  of  foreign  hides,  so  that  the  total  value  of  the  export  of  raw  hides  and  skins 
was  reduced  by  about  £83,000. 


In  1913  the  export  of  horses  amounted  to  23,500  head  and  of  foals  2,100  head, 
making  a  total  of  25,600  head.  In  1912  the  export  was  24,900  head.  The  horses  are 
sent  almost  exclusively  to  Germany.  Prices  have  been  good,  as  both  military  and 
commercial  demands  have  been  great,  notwithstanding  the  increased  use  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  value  of  the  export  was  estimated  at  £1,072,000  in  1913  as  against 
£1,000,000  in  1912. 

The  import  of  foreign  horses,  mostly  from  Sweden,  Russia  and  Iceland,  which 
amounted  to  about  15,000  head  in  1912,  rose  to  17,800  head  in  1913. 


The  export  of  domestic  animals,  as  well  as  certain  products  derived  from  them, 
showed  in  1913  a  total  rise  in  value  amounting  to  £1,977,000,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  export  value  of  different  vegetable  products,  such  as 
Danish  corn  (except  barley),  £127,000;  potatoes  and  white  cabbage,  £333,000. 

Seeds,  however,  increased  by  £105,000,  so  that  the  final  result  indicates  an  increase 
of  £1,769,000  in  the  value  of  Denmark's  agricultural  export  during  1913. 

The  export  of  other  goods  than  agricultural  produce  also  increased  in  1913  to  the 
extent  of  £390,000,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparisons: — 

1910   £2,748,000 

1911    3,238,000 

1912   4,000,000 

1913   4,390,000 


HIDES   AND  SKINS. 


HORSES. 


VARIOrs  EXPORTS. 
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Of  the  increase  in  1913,  the  sum  of  £69,000  may  be  assigned  to  fishery  products 
uul  bo  tinilvr  £13,000,  whilst  the  remaining  increase  of  £308,000  is  due  to  the  export 
of  goods  of  industrial  origin. 

Of  theS€  hit  tor,  vegetable  oils  increased  by  £127,000,  cement  by  £83,300,  machinery 
by  £61,000,  about  On^half  of  the  last-named  sum  being  for  machinery  for  working 
minerals,  principally  cement-making  machinery.  There  were  increases  also  amount- 
ing to  £14,000  in  the  export  of  butter  kegs,  flint  pebbles  (for  cement  and  ore  mills), 
old  iron,  metal  refuse,  manufactured  ironware,  glycerine  and  beer,  whilst  leather,  pre- 
pared skins  and  electrical  apparatus,  showed .  increases  in  smaller  amounts. 

The  value  of  vessels  delivered  abroad  was  £61,000  less  in  1913  than  in  1912 ;  like- 
wise the  export  of  a  number  of  industrial  articles  connected  with  agriculture  dim- 
inished in  1913,  such  as  dairy  preparations,  condensed  milk,  casein  and  yeast.  A 
falling-off  owing  to  the  lowering  of  prices  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  sugar  export. 


A  considerable  rise  in  the  imports  to  Denmark  during  1913  is  noticeable,  especially 
in  agricultural  articles  and  raw  materials,  such  as  maize,  oil  cakes,  etc.,  which  are 
required  for  cattle-feeding  purposes. 

The  import  surplus  of  grain  and  feeding-stuffs  in  1913  was  valued  at  £9,222,000. 

The  import  of  agricultural  articles  was  varied  as  compared  with  last  year,  the 
import  of  oil  cake,  for  instance,  rose  from  531,000  to  600,000  tons,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  output  from  local  manufactures  had  increased  at  the  same  time  by 
20,000  tons,  the  total  result  being  a  value  increase  of  £405,000  in  the  above-named 
imports. 

The  table  of  imports  of  "  Other  goods  "  shows  that  during  the  years  1906-10  there 
was  an  average  increase  amounting  to  £888,000.  In  1912  the  increase  reached  £4,500,000 
and  in  1913  was  further  augmented  by  £1,833,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  increase 
was  due  to  the  introduction  of  industrial  articles. 


The  yield  of  the  harvest  of  1913,  if  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  reckoned  as  being 
somewhat  over  the  average  not  only  in  quantity  but  in  quality,  the  exceptionally  large 
crop  of  beets  having  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  this  result.  Oornstuffs,  not 
including  rye,  were  generally  over  the  average.  The  basis  upon  which  the  average 
yield  for  the  years  1908-12  has  been  calculated  has  been  obtained  from  the  area  and 
crop  census  for  those  years,  which  was  prepared  in  1912. 

The  following  table  gives  the  yield  of  the  principal  grain  crops  in  1913,  together 
with  a  comparative  table  giving  the  average  yield  for  the  previous  five  years  :— 


IMPORTS. 


REVIEW  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  1913. 


1908-12.* 
1,770,000 
6,200,000 
7,720,000 
15,080,000 
6,300,000 
120,000 


1913. 


Wheat .  . 

Rye  

Barley  .  .  . 

Oats  

Other  sorts 

Peas  

Buckwheat. 


•Hectolitres. 


2,360,000 
5,860,000 
8,810,000 
16,480,000 
6,900,000 


50,000 


90,000 
30,000 


Total 


Bushels. 


37,240,000 
102,410,000 


40,530,000 
111,450,000 


*  Average. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  corn  crop  of  1913  amounted  to  40,530.000 
hectolitres  (111,450,000  bushels)  as  compared  with  37,240,000  hectolitres  (102,410,000 
bushels)  which  was  the  average  for  the  years  1908-12. 
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The  difference  in  the  wheat  crop  is  chiefly  to  be  noticed  as  1913  gave  2,260,000' 
hectolitres  (6,490,000  bushels),  whereas  the  average  for  the  previous  five  years  was- 
1,770,000  hectolitres  (4,867,500  bushels). 

Of  the  principal  cornstuffs,  rye  only  gave  a  smaller  return  than  the  average  for 
1908-12,  namely,  5,860,000  hectolitres  (16,115,000  bushels)  against  6,200,000  hectolitres 
(17,050,000  bushels)  in  the  previous  five  years. 

The  barley  crop  was  about  14  per  cent  over  the  average,  being  8,810,000  hectolitres 
(24,227,500  bushels)  against  7,720,000  hectolitres  (21,230,000  bushels),  and  oats  gave 
16,480,000  hectolitres  (45,320,000  bushels)  as  against  15,080,000  hectolitres  (41,370,000 
bushels)  of  the  five  previous  years. 

The  same  result  is  noticed  in  connection  with  other  sorts  of  grain,  which  gave 
6,900,000  hectolitres  (18,975,000  bushels)  in  1913  as  against  6,300,000  hectolitres  (17,- 
325,000  bushels)  in  1908-12. 

In  contrast  to  the  increased  yield  of  grain  in  1913,  peas  and  buckwheat  gave  a 
much  smaller  return  than  in  the  previous  years,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
area  of  the  cultivation  of  these  products  is  gradually  diminishing. 


ROOT  CROP. 


The  root  crop  gave  the  following  results: — 

1908-12.*  1913. 

Potatoes..  ..  Hectolitres.  10,860,000  14,880,000 

Carrots                                                          "  4,070,000  4,010,000 

Beetroots                                                         "  65,180,000  69,980,000 

Cabbage  beets                                               "  66,110,000  79,030,000 

Turnips                                                            "  47,160,000  50,490,000 


„,      .  f  193,380,000  218,390,000 

i0tal )      Bushels.  531,780,000  600,550,000 

*  Average. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


The  hay  crop  in  1913  gave  a  slightly  smaller  return  than  the  average  for  1908-12, 
namely,  3,590,000  loads  (at  500  kilos,  per  load)  against  3,720,000  loads.  This  total 
is  derived  from  the  different  results  of  the  hay  crop  from  the  fields  and  that  from 
the  meadows.  The  fields  gave  a  smaller  yield  and  the  meadows  a  larger  yield  than 
in  the  previous  years. 

Straw  during  1913  gave  6,760,000  loads  (at  500  kilos  per  load)  against  7,040,000 
loads  in  1908-12. 

The  following  table  gives  the  whole  yield  of  the  harvest  in  Denmark  of  1913, 
together  with  the  average  for  1908-12 : — 

1908-12. f  1913. 


Tons.  Tons. 

Corn                                                                                     2,240,000  2.430,000 

Roots                                                                                   1,600,000  1,860,000 

Hay                                                                                     740,000  720.000 

Straw                                                                                  710,000  680,000 


Total   5.290,000  5,690,000 


fAverage. 

Thus  the  combined  harvest  in  Denmark  for  l!)l.">  gave,  as  cegasds  quantity,  a 
yield  of  about  8  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the  previous  five  yours. 


PKJ  BHKKDINC. 


The  year  has  been  exceptionally  favourable  to  pig  breeding,  high  prices  being 
obtained  for  pork,  whilst  the  cost  of  feeding-stuffs  was  moderate.    The  eaUfld  odG  the 
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first  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  reduced  quantities  of  fresh  pork 
on  the  British  market,  and  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  pigs  bred  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Since  April  1,  1913,  50,000  kr.  (£2,700)  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  pig  breed- 
ing centres  and  experimental  establishment,  of  which  sum  the  Co-operative  Danish 
Pig  Slaughteries  and  the  State  (according  to  the  Domestic  Animals  Law  of  January 
8,  L912)  each  contribute  one-half. 

At  the  same  time  new  regulations  have  been  issued  whereby  the  administration 
of  the  pig  breeding  societies,  which  had  hitherto  been  under  the  control  of  the  agri- 
cultural societies,  has  now  been  taken  over  by  the  Co-operative  Pig  Slaughteries, 
whilst  the  three  experimental  stations  have  come  under  the  mutual  direction  of  the 
Experimental  Laboratory  and  the  Co-operative  Pig  Slaughteries,  whereby  the  pig 
breeders  in  Denmark  are  placed  on  a  similar  footing  as  to  the  matter  of  delivery 
conditions  to  agricultural  society  experimental  stations,  and  the  results  of  the 
•esearches  conducted  by  the  latter  establishments,  so  that  it  is  hoped  in  the  future 
to  evolve  a  breed  of  pigs,  which,  besides  satisfying  market  requirements  as  regards 
flesh,  will  also  prove  productive  and  economical  to  feed. 

HOfRSE  BREEDING. 

The  year  1913  has,  like  the  preceding  one,  proved  an  excellent  year  for  heavy 
horses.  Although  motor  vehicles  are  constantly  gaining  ground,  and  the  number  of 
horses  in  the  towns  is  diminishing,  yet  the  export  of,  and  prices  given  for  Jutland 
horses  have  never  (except  in  war  time)  been  greater  or  better.  These  horses  are  sent 
almost  entirely  to  Germany,  where  they  are  used  both  for  agricultural  and  military 
purposes. 

No  Belgian  cart  horses  have  been  brought  to  Jutland  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  but  there  is  an  increasing  import  of  them  to  Fyen  and  West  Zealand, 
where  fillies  of  this  breed  are  sold  at  an  average  price  of  1,000  kr.,  or  £55. 

As  regards  light  horses,  the  Government  expert  reports  that  of  late  years  there 
has  been  increased  inquiry  after,  and  sale  of,  these  animals,  which  come  in  numbers 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Sweden,  some  also  being  bred  in  Denmark. 
The  average  price  for  the  Frederiksborg  horse,  or  Danish  light  horse,  was  about  £40. 
The  best  fetched  up  to  1,200  kr.  (£66)  and  more. 

Likewise  with  the  heavy  half-bloods  there  has  been  good  business  done,  whilst 
prices  for  these  as  foals  were  higher  than  for  the  Frederiksborg  foals.  The  average 
prices  realized  at  the  chief  Jutland  foal  auctions  were  between  525  and  270  kr.  (£29 
and  £15). 

THE  HORSE  MARKET. 

As  most  of  the  horses  are  sold  before  reaching  four  years  of  age,  full-aged 
animals  are  scarce  on  the  market,  but  where  possible  obtained  the  prices  from  GOO  to 
800  kr.  (£33  to  £45)  for  ordinary  working  horses.  Prices  for  stud  horses  are  natur- 
ally higher  and  more  variable. 

SHEEP  BREEDING. 

Owing  to  the  State  subsidies  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  sheep  breeding 
establishments  in  Denmark  several  of  these  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  others  are  likely 
to  decline.  The  prices  realized  by  the  best  of  the  remaining  centres  were  good,  reach- 
ing as  high  as  £22  for  wethers. 

POULTRY  BREEDING. 

The  year  proved  favourable  to  poultry;  winter  production  being  good,  and  egg 
prices  higher  than  f  ormerly. 
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The  work  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  the  control  system  in  poultry 
farming  continues  to  receive  attention,  notably  from  the  Danish  co-operative  egg 
export  and  the  small  holdings  associations. 

The  fattening  of  poultry  continues  to  make  steady  progress  so  that  the  young 
native  birds  placed  on  the  market  are  fully  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product. 


The  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  did  not  increase  in  1913-  In  certain 
districts  experiments  were  made  to  use  subsoil  looseners  with  ordinary  swing  ploughs. 
These  appliances,  which  have  been  recently  introduced,  work  satisfactorily,  but  are  not 
widely  patronized,  as  many  farmers  are  not  convinced  that  deep  loosening  produces 
good  results.  A  motor  plough  has  been  used  this  year  in  Denmark  for  the  first  time 
and  has  been  worked  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Among  the  agricultural  implements  and  machines  in  demand  may  be  mentioned 
potato  digging  tools,  Bordeaux  liquid-sprayers  for  horse-power,  of  which  there  are  only 
two  in  use  at  present,  but  the  number  is  likely  to  increase;  also  tools  for  topping  and 
taking  up  cabbage,  beets  and  round  turnips.  A  partly  new  design  of  sugar  beet  loosener, 
furnished  with  a  front  steering  wheel  and  driver's  seat,  has  of  late  years  found  favour 
with  the  peasant  farmers  chiefly  in  the  southern  districts.  The  self -cleaning  threshing 
machines  have  a  large  sale,  likewise  straw  packers  and  pressers.  Small  mills  with 
vertical  stones  have  during  the  past  two  years  been  in  demand  among  nursery  gar- 
deners, as  it  was  thought  that  they  were  easier  to  work  with,  but  expert  trials  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  old  horizontal  mill  is  still  the  best. 

In  connection  with  the  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  Denmark  the  technical  institutes  and  agricultural  societies  have  established 
exhibits  of  machines  in  use,  and  have  afforded  facilities  for  agriculturists  to  take 
lessons  in  their  manipulation. 


According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Danish  Government  Statistical  Department : — 

Of  the  nine  mills  dealing  with  the  Danish  sugar  beet  crop  of  1913,  four  of  these 
finished  in  December  and  the  remainder  in  the  first  half  of  January,  1914.  The 
amount  of  sugar  produced  during  1913-14  was  141,400,000  kilos.  (141,400  tons)  against 
153,000,000  kilos.  (153,000  tons)  in  1912-13.  The  sugar  returns  being  thus  reduced  by 
11,G00,000  kilos.,  although  the  sugar  beet  area  was  rather  larger  than  in  1912,  but  if 
one  reckons  by  the  calendar  year  instead  of  the  harvest  year,  the  sugar  production  in 
1913  was  greater  than  in  1912;  thus  in  1912  134,700  tons  of  sugar  was  produced, 
whereas  in  1913  the  amount  was  162,400  tons. 

The  sugar  demand  in  Denmark  for  home  consumption  has  of  late  years  amounted 
from  100,000  to  105,000  tons  per  annum,  whilst  the  export  during  the  last  two  years 
amounted  to  47,200  tons  in  1912  and  46,000  tons  in  1913. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  in  Denmark,  a  quantity  is 
imported  from  abroad.  In  each  of  the  last  two  years  from  11,000  to  12,000  tons  of 
foreign  sugar  was  introduced  for  direct  consumption,  or  for  use  in  preserve  manufac- 
tories. 


Of  late  years  the  import  of  foreign  manure  to  Denmark  has  been  extremely  large. 
The  total  value  of  the  import  was  as  follows: — 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 


FOREIGN    MANURE  IMPORT. 


Kroner. 


£ 


1010 
I'M  1 

1  :i  1  2 
1013 


10,500.000 
13,000,000 
17,300,000 
1  0.1  on.  > 


r>s3,ooo 

722,000 
001.000 
1,066,000 


Some  of  this  increase  is  due  to  a  rise  in  prices,  but  the  greater  part  is  due  to  tli«» 
large  quantities  imported  of  late. 
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8,996,000 


The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  the  various  sorts  of  manure  imported 
with  quantities  and  values: — 

1913. 

Thosphorus  manure —  Tons.  Kroner. 

Raw  phosphates   55,876  ] 

Superphosphate   110,751  I 

Thomasmel   8,945  f 

Benmel   i282J 

Nitrogen  manure — 

Chile  saltpetre   34,904] 

Chile  nitrogen  manure   5,007  }-  8,296,000 

Ammoniac  sulphurin   524  J 

Potash  manure — 

Karmi   12,124' | 

Pofart  salt   12,563  |  1.781,000 

Chalk  manure — 

Manure  chalk                                        ...     .  6  490  1 

Marling  7         ][  46,000 

Animal  manure  and  other  sorts   85  5,000 

Total     19,124,000 

Value  in  sterling     £1,066,000 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  looking  through  the  accompanying  list  of  articles  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  no  important  changes  are  to  be  observed  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
1912.  Coal  which  forms  the  principal  item  of  British  trade  shows  an  increase  of 
139,494  tons. 

The  total  value  of  the  principal  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
£7,512,000  in  1913  as  against  £7,548,000  in  1912,  giving  thus  a  decrease  in  value  of 
£36,000  for  1913. 

The  value  of  home  produced  articles  exported  from  Denmark  to  the  Uniied 
Kingdom  in  1913  amounted  to  £21,000,000  as  against  £20,000,000  in  .1912. 


shipping. 

The  greater  part  of  Denmark's  shipping  is  carried  on  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Germany.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Russia  furnish  most  of  the 
trade  to  Danish  freight  shipping.  The  outgoing  freights  from  Russia,  consisting  of 
corn,  feeding-stuffs  and  lumber  are  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  incoming  freight, 
likewise  from  the  United  Kingdom  the  outgoing  freight  dominates  but  not  to  the  same 
extent. 

As  indicated  in  the  following  table  a  large  part  of  the  total  gross  freight?  is 
earned  on  cargoes  shipped  from  British  and  Russian  ports: — 


Country.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Outgoing-.  Incoming. 

Russia  and  Finland   28*5  10'1 

United  Kingdom   23  14*3 

Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Western  France   6'4  24'2 

Southern  Europe  and  North  Africa   12  16'6 

Germany   5  10'S 

North  and  Central  America   8  4*1 

Sweden   7  4'9  . 

Norway   3*3  5*2 

South  and  East  Asia   2*8  2*9 

Other  countries   4  6'9 


Total   100  100 
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LIST  OF   IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS  DURING  THE  YEARS  1912-13. 

Imports  for  Home  Exports  of  Home 

Consumption.  Produce. 


Articles. 

1912. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

£    1 0  o,  u  u  u 

f    ^4  rtrtrt 

£  3,079,000 

£  3,712,000 

1  49^!  rtrtrt 

1,495,000 

23,936,000 

25,563,000 

Grain — 

S,Djo,UUu 

41  fi  rtrtrt 

773  rtrtrt 

640  000 

ocq  rtrtrt 

Q71  rtrtrt 

KO  000 

81  000 

3Q  rtrtrt 
o  y ,  u  u  u 

31  000 

24  000 

4f>3  rtrtrt 

397  rtrtrt 

O  Li  I  ,  U  U  U 

1  rtfi  rtrtrt 

A.  \J  \J  t  \J  \J  \J 

911  rtrtO 

£i  J.  X  f  \J  \J  \J 

4  R9Q  rtrtrt 

189  rtrtrt 

1  000 

i by ,uuu 

8^4  rtrtrt 

104  000 

fiQ  000 

9  3  9Q  n  A 0 

9  9 1  Q  rtrtrt 
— ,   J.  v ,  u  u  \j 

^7fi  rtrtrt 

503  000 

Spirits  and  other  beverages. 

O  C  1   fl  fl  fl 

3rtp;  rtrtrt 

84  000 

99  000 

COO  rtrtrt 

7*?4  rtrtrt 

133  rtrtrt 

1 9Q  rtrtrt 

1    fl  Q  fl  fl  fl  fl 

1    fl  C  C  fl  fl  fl 

1  8  rtrtrt 

i  rt  rtrtrt 

Manufactured  articles  of  same  

9  Q48  rtrtrt 

9  rtrt4  rtrtrt 

41  000 

c  -I  rtrtrt 

^7fi  rtrtrt 

U  I  D,  U  U  U 

COS  Artrt 

39  rtrtrt 

40  000 

Skins,  hides,  hair,  feathers, 

bones.  .    . . 

Q93  rtrtrt 

.7  Li  O,  U  U  U 

qp;3  rtrtrt 

8Q1  rtrtrt 

3rt^  rtrtrt 
o  V  D ,  U  U  v 

9Q7  rtrtrt 

Li  V  jfl/UU 

12  000 

12  000 

Tallow,  oil,  resin,  tar,  caoutchouc  .  . 

1  4  3  "i  rt  rt  rt 

1  fifi3  rtrtrt 

4rt7  rtflrt 

^3fi  rtrtrt 

Manufactures  of  above  .  . 

41 3  rtrtrt 
tc  ±  o ,  U  U  U 

444  000 

18  000 

17  000 

1  781  rtrtrt 

9  rtfi7  rtrtrt 

10  000 

98  rtrtrt 

Li  o  t\j  yj  \J 

Manufactures  of  above  .  . 

4QQ  rtrtrt 
i  y  y ,  uuu 

£,7  9  rtrtrt 

57  000 

8rt  rtrtrt 
o  yjj  V  yj  u 

Oil  seed  and  other  vegetable 

materials. . 

1    fi fl  rtrtrt 

1   Q19  rtrtrt 

^rt  rtrtrt 

51  000 

373  rtrtrt 

rtrtrt 

25,000 

27  000 

Other     manufactures  from 

vegetable 

materials  

48,000 

55,000 

9,000 

8,000 

565,000 

175,000 

153,000 

23,000 

964,000 

1,062,000 

40,000 

39,000 

Minerals,  raw  

3,883,000 

4,321,000 

497,000 

613,000 

Manufactures  of  minerals 

593,000 

626,000 

100,000 

108,000 

2,227,000 

2,773,000 

239,000 

272,000 

Other  metals  and  manufactures  thereof. 

1,190,000 

1,193,000 

136,000 

156,000 

Ships,  vehicles,  engines,  etc. 

1,308,000 

1,657,000 

850,000 

870,000 

Miscellaneous  

604,000 

636,000 

175,000 

179,000 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  LUMBER. 

For  many  years  Italy  has  imported  lumber  from  foreign  countries  to  the  value  of 
$25,000,000  annually,  principally  from  Aiustria-Hungary  and  Russia,  and  to  a  smaller 
extent  from  the  United  States.  In  these  imports  the  Home  consular  district  plays  an 
important  part,  as  practically  no  lumber  is  produced  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

Italian  economists,  statesmen,  and  business  men  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
means  to  render  Italy  less  dependent  upon  the  imports  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  industries,  and  the  question  of  lumber  imports  has  been  examined.  The  avail- 
able timber  in  all  Italy,  however,  is  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  not  considered  possible,  even  by  the  adoption  of  a  rigid  system  of  afforestation  and 
scientific  methods  of  cultivation,  to  increase  the  supply  sufficiently  to  cover  the  demand. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  adjacent  territory  of  Albania  there  air  va>t 
virgin  forests  of  pine,  beech,  elm,  ash,  and  oak,  which,  under  careful  management 
and  systematic  exploitation,  would  supply  the  Italian  market  for  many  years  with 
practically  all  the  wood  required.  While  this  plan  necessarily  depends  upon  ninny 
contingencies,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  forests  of  Albania  will  become  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  Italian  market,  owing  to  the  vast  natural  lumber 
wealth  of  that  country,  its  proximity  to  the  Italian  market,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
exchange  of  Italian  products  for  Albanian  lumber. 
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In  the  meantime  there  is  a  very  large  demand  in  this  district  for  lumber  and  wood 
of  all  kinds,  owing  to  the  absence  of  supplies  from  Austria-Hungary.  Railroad,  ties 
and  planking  are  especially  in  demand,  and  it  would  appear  that  American  lumber 
should  rind  a  good  market  in  this  country.  The  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
the  high  freight  rates — owing  to  the  comparative  lack  of  return  freights — and  heavy 
insurance  premiums.  Apparently  the  freight  difficulty  can  be  solved  only  by  obtaining 
special  time  charters  for  vessels  to  carry  the  lumber  to  Italy.  It  is  possible  that,  in 
a  certain  measure,  return  freights  could  be  found  in  cork  wood  and  mineral  ores  from 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  within  the  limits  of  this  consular  district.  While  this  enter- 
prise would  be  in  a  sense  speculative,  it  is  believed  that  it  would  merit  the  serious 
study  of  American  lumber  exporters. 

A  great  difficulty  to  the  Italian  purchaser  of  American  lumber  is  his  inability  to 
understand  the  technical  expressions  that  govern  the  trade  in  the  United  States.  For 
in-lance,  no  Italian  merchant  would  understand  a  cable  recently  brought  to  this  con- 
sulate for  interpretation  by  a  prospective  buyer,  quoting  a  price  "per  running  foot." 
The  amount  spent  on  this  telegram  was  absolutely  wasted,  irrespective  of  the  valuable 
time  lost  in  seeking  explanations  and  coming  to  an  understanding.  Cubic  feet  can 
easily  be  converted  into  cubic  meters  by  an  Italian  buyer,  when  he  understands  that 
sales  are  by  cubic  feet,  but  he  must  have  a  straight  offer  in  plain,  untechnical  terms 
to  work  upon  before  he  is  in  a  position  to  judge  the  value  of  any  quotation. 

In  quoting  for  large  contracts  with  firms  in  Rome  or  in  Italy  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  conform  to  specifications  in  minor  details.  For  example,  railroad  ties, 
telegraph  poles,  etc.,  are  frequently  demanded  bored,  drilled,  chamfered,  or  turned  in 
a  certain  manner;  and  this  work  would  not  be  profitable  for  the  American  exporter 
to  undertake.  It  is  frequently  possible  to  close  a  contract  for  such  supplies,  excluding 
the  minor  details,  but  care  should,  of  course,  be  taken  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
on  both  sides  as  to  the  exact  specifications  and  obligations  incurred. — (United  States 
Commerce  Reports.) 

DANISH  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  three  northern  countries  is,  possibly,  Denmark,  the 
land  of  the  small  farmer  par  excellence.  There  are  very  few  industries  in  Denmark 
owing  to  the  absence  of  coal  and  scarcity  of  labour;  but  its  agricultural  industries 
rank  among  the  most  developed  in  the  world.  The  "  Small  Holding©  Act "  had  up  to 
1912  created  6,275  small  farms,  on  which  the  Treasury  had  lent  more  than  £1,600,000. 
Since  1870  the  average  price  of  land  has  increased  by  53-8  per  cent  and  the  annual 
value  of  the  harvest  during  the  same  period  increased  by  over  100  per  cent.  The 
values  of  horses,  cattle  and  machinery  has  increased  by  43  per  cent  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  To-day  more  than  half  of  the  total  area  of  Denmark  is  appropriated  to  farms 
between  38  and  150  acres'.  Farming  properties  in  Denmark  total  250.000;  only  800 
have  more  than  600  acres,  and  1,600  between  300  and  600  acres;  116,000  hold  less 
than  8  acres.  Until  1'864  Denmark  was  a  corn-producing  country,  but  a  sharp  com- 
petition with  Russia  and  the  United  States  forced  the  farmer  to  abandon 
grain  production.  Dairy  farming  was  adopted,  and  to-day  1,200  co-operative  dairies, 
owning  more  than  1,000,000  cows,  or  81  per  cent  of  all  the  cows  in  Denmark,  now 
contribute  to  the  national  export  of  butter  to  English  markets,  and,  as  a.  matter  of 
fact,  only  222,000  cows  are  not  co-operatively  owned.  Each  co-operative  dairy  has  on 
an  average  164  members,  with  963  cows,  and  possesses  plant  and  buildings  of  the  value 
of  £1,500.  The  latest  census  gives  the  following  interesting  figures  in  regard  to  live 
stock:  Cattle,  2,257,000;  horses,  535,000;  pigs,  1,467,000  (against  300,000  pigs  fifty 
years  ago).  There  are  about  40  co-operative  slaughter-houses  curing  bacon  for  the 
British  markets.  The  average  cost  of  a  pig  from  its  birth  to  the  day  when  it  enters 
the  bacon  factory  is  estimated  at  £2  10s.,  averaging  a  sales  price  at  an  age  of  "ISO  days 
of  about  £3  10fe.,  with  an  average  weight  of  about  160  pounds. 
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Denmark's  recovery  is  based  on  scientific  and  progressive  farming".  The  key  to 
success  is  to  be  found  in  a  practical  adoption  of  co-operation  in  farming.  All  over 
the  country  there  are  to-day  co-operating  farmers'  societies,  which  are  members  of 
a  General  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  with  an  annual  sale  of  more  than 
£2,500,000,  and  in  possession  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  tobacco,  cocoa, 
and  many  other  articles  of  general  consumption. 

The  value  of  the  annual  harvest  in  Denmark  is  about  £35,000,000,  or  an  average 
of  £5  5s.  per  acre  corn  land,  £11  3s.  per  acre  roots,  and  £3  per  acre  hay.  The  Danish 
farmer  finds  that  sugar-beets  and  roots  pay  better  than  anything  else. — (Kelly's 
Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

MACHINERY  MARKET  IN  CHINA. 

The  following  particulars  regarding  methods  of  securing  electrical  and  other 
machinery  contracts  in  China  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Ainscough,  the 
Special  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  into  the  conditions 
and  prospects  of  British  trade  in  China: — 

There  would  appear  to  be  two  clearly  defined  systems  by  which  the  large  con- 
tracts in  China,  both  Government  and  private,  for  the  supply  of  plant  and  machinery 
can  be  secured.  The  first  system  is  that  of  appointing  one  of  the  large  mercantile 
houses,  having  branches  at  all  the  important  centres,  as  general  agents  On  a  fixed 
agreement  for  a  term  of  years,  and  is  the  system  employed  by  almost  all  the  large 
German  manufacturers  of  arms  and  munitions,  industrial  machinery,  and  electrical 
machinery  and  supplies.  Its  principal  advantage  is  that  the  manufacturer  enjoys  all 
the  benefits  accruing  from  the  connections  of  an  old-established  firm  ready  to  hand, 
offices  in  all  the  principal  Treaty  Ports,  and  valuable  Chinese  connections,  in  return 
for  a  fixed  percentage  of  rebate  on  his  prices  to  cover  agency  commission  and  expenses. 
In  addition  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  (say)  four  or  five  qualified  engineers  trained 
in  the  home  works,  preferably  with  some  knowledge  of  Chinese,  who  would  be  attached 
to  the  principal  centres  in  China,  use  the  offices  and  staff  of  the  agents  and  visit  all 
provincial  capitals,  arsenals,  mints,  and  other  places  where  the  demand  for  machinery 
warrants  their  attention.  Unfortunately,  at  present,  there  are  few  British  mercantile 
firms  possessing  a  widespread  organization  embracing  branches  in  all  the  principal 
treaty  ports. 

The  other  system  is  to  conduct  the  business  direct  with  the  Chinese,  and  open 
offices  at  four  or  five  of  the  main  centres,  with  qualified  engineers  attached,  who  are 
competent  not  only  to  draw  no  specifications  and  quotations  on  the  spot,  but  to  carry 
on  with  the  help  of  a  good  Chinese  staff  lengthy  negotiations  with  Chinese  officials 
and  native  purchasers. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  China  that  there  is  very  little  money  to  be  made  in 
laying  down  large  electrical  installations  in  that  country.  Most  of  the  profit  is 
derived  from  the  supplies  and  accessories,  and  consequently  German  and  American 
firms  always  endeavour  to  stipulate  in  the  contract  that  renewals  and  supplies  shall 
be  purchased  through  the  firm  supplying  the  original  installation. 

United  Kingdom  makers  have,  as  a  rule,  emploved  agents  in  one  or  two  of  the 
ports,  but  have  not  enrried  on  a  campaign  all  over  China  as  large  German  firms  have 
done.  The  German  firms  have  always  worked  with  an  eve  to  the  future,  and  in  e:iscs 
where  a  plant  was  invaluable  as  an  advertisement  to  Chinese  and  others-,  they  were 
prepared  to  quote  it  at  a  loss  to  secure  the  contract.  Examples  of  this  nny  be  found 
in  the  work  executed  for  the  municipal  newer  station  nt  Shanghai,  the  Shanghai 
native  city  tramways,  and  the  Wuchang  electrical  installation. — (The  Hoard  of  Trade 
Journal.) 
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BRITISH   MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  October,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

iyi4. 

1915. 

1 

1  fil  A 

1914. 

101K 

iyio. 

1  01  A 

1915. 

Sweden  

Cwt. 

1  A 

14 

18 
19 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1  1 94 
1,1/4 

Cwt. 

4,996 
1,606 

27 
2,512 

3 
491 
29 

tot 

oDU 

Zi  ,Z0o 
51 

Madagascar   

30 

152,655 

3,985 

3,048 

0,Z<4 

Chile  

3,804 
23,241 
232,515 
7,979 

15,384 
3,437 
19,424 
36,122 
13,847 

69,497 
366,461 

868 
85,235 

1,028 
29,387 

2,240 

Australia : — 

4,054 
3,188 
148,760 
15,858 

22,276 
43,713 
4,345 
;  35,725 

11,154 
22,486 
8,104 
305,041 

New  South  Wales   

Queensland  

"si 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

612,111 

508,788 

219,471 

387,045 
24 

99,743 

9,141 

South  Australia ...   

720 
1,275 
92 

60 
565 
16,586 
12 

Queensland    

105 

610,024 

491,5f5 

219,471 

386,916 

99,743 

9,141 

LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Board  of  TrauJ  Labour 
Gazette  dealing  with  the  labour  market  in  October,  the  shortage  of  men  has  become 
more  acute  owing  to  active  recruiting,  and  this  shortage,  in  turn,  has  greatly  increased 
the  demand  for  women  and  young  persons  as  substitutes. 

The  general  effect  on  the  labour  market  has  been  to  give  every  one  capable  of  work 
an  opportunity  of  being  employed ;  and  it  is  evident  that  still  larger  numbers  of  women 
and  girls,  not  previously  employed  in  trade  and  industrj^,  are  required  in  many  occupa- 
tions where  suitable  work  can  be  found  for  them. 

Compared  with  October,  1914,  when  employment  had  largely  recovered  from  the 
first  effects  of  the  war,  there  was  a  general  improvement,  which  was  especially  marked 
in  industries  engaged  in  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  forces. 

Employment  in  the  coal  mining  industry  continued  very  good;  in  iron  and  lead 
mining  it  was  good,  and  at  shale  mines  very  good;  in  the  quarrying  industry  it  was 
fair,  except  at  the  North  Wales  slate  quarries,  where  the  depression  continued. 

In  the  pig-iron  industry  employment  continued  good ;  it  was  very  good  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trades,  and  showed  further  improvement.  Great  scarcity  of  labour  was 
reported  in  the  engineering  and  ship-building  trades,  which  were  still  working  at  high 
pressure.  With  the  exception  of  tinplate  and  steel  sheet,  the  other  metal  trades  con- 
tinued very  active  and  much  overtime  was  worked 
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In  the  cotton  trade  there  was  a  slight  improvement,  especially  in  the  weaving 
branch.  The  woollen  trade,  though  still  active,  showed  a  slight  decline ;  in  the  worsted 
trade  employment  continued  good.  The  hosiery  trade  was  very  busy,  but  some  slack- 
ness was  reported  in  the  fine  branches  of  the  industry.  In  the  jute  trade  emploj'ment 
continued  good ;  there  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  linen  trade,  but  short  time  was 
still  reported,  especially  at  Belfast.  Employment  in  the  bleaching  trade  was  fairly 
good;  the  dyeing  industry  showed  a  further  improvement,  but  with  calico  printers 
employment  was  worse  than  a  month  ago.  The  curtain  and  plain  net  branches  of  the 
lace  trade  were  well  employed;  short  time  continued  in  the  levers  branch.  There  was 
little  change  in  the  silk  and  carpet  trades. 

Employment  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trades  continued  good;  it  was  also  good  in  the 
leather  trades,  except  with  saddle  and  harness  makers.  There  was  a  further  seasonal 
improvement  in  the  bespoke  tailoring,  dress-making  and  millinery  trades,  but  the 
ready-made  tailoring  showed  a  slight  decline.  Employment  was  good  in  the  corset 
trade  and  fairly  good,  on  the  whole,  in  the  felt  hat  and  the  wholesale  mantle,  costume 
and  blouse  trades. 

Building  operations  continued  to  be  restricted,  and  there  was  a  seasonal  decline 
in  employment  among  painters,  but  owing  to  many  men  having  enlisted,  or  joined  other 
trades,  the  number  unemployed  in  the  building  trades  was  low.  There  was  a  decline 
in  the  brick  trade,  but  employment  in  the  cement  trade  continued  good  generally. 
The  woodworking  and  furnishing  trades  showed  little  change. 

Employment  in  the  printing  and  bookbinding  trades  improved  generally,  but  it 
was  still  only  moderate  with  letterpress  printers.  With  bookbinders  it  was  good  and 
with  lithographic  printers  fairly  good. 

The  glass  and  pottery  trades  were  well  employed  on  the  whole.  Employment  con- 
tinued very  good  in  the  food  preparation  trades,  and  good  in  the  fishing  industry. 
Agricultural  operations,  though  hindered  by  a  shortage  of  labour,  were  in  general 
assisted  by  fine  weather. 

Employment  with  dock  labourers  continued  good  on  the  whole.  The  supply  of 
seamen  for  mercantile  vessels  was  reported  as  equal  to  the  demand. — (The  Board  of 
Trade  Journal.) 

TIUDE  CONDITIONS  IN  ITALY. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Roman  olives  have  a  reputation  of  their  own.  Compared 
with  the  total  output  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  the  production  in  this  district  amounts 
annually  to  something  about  1,200,000  metric  tons.  The  present  prospects  are  very 
good.  Since  the  intervention  of  Italy  in  the  war  a  revival  of  American  activity  to 
secure  trade  that  used  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  has  been  noticeable. 
Especially  in  the  following  articles  the  Americans  have  been  busy,  but  as  they  cannot 
fill  all  the  requirements,  we  mention  the  range  of  articles  of  trade  in  which  British 
manufacturers  might  successfully  take  up  competition:  Hardware,  typewriters, 
stoves  for  oil  and  gas,  all  kinds  of  plumbing  materials,  agricultural  machinery,  shoes, 
safety  razors,  rubber  goods  (rubber  heels  wanted  just  now),  tinned  and  canned  meats, 
fruit,  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  cotton  goods,  lard  and  sardines.  We  observe 
that  American  travellers  have  recenlly  drawn  attention  to  the  following  trade  open- 
ings: Cutlery,  tinware,  cloth,  hats,  caps  chemicals,  watches,  firearms,  ready-made 
clothing  for  men  at  reasonable  prices,  and  gloves. 

We  hear  that  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  British-made  furniture,  wooden 
as  well  afe  upholstered,  in  this  city. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  grain  in  Naples,  and  it  is  believed  that  large  quan- 
tities will  have  to  be  imported  from  now  up  to  Christmas  this  year. 

There  are  many  furniture  dealers  here,  and  the  following  figures  for  1013  ma.7 
interest  those  of  out  readers  who  deal  in  furniture.  Imports  of  rough  and  finished 
parts:  Upholstered  common  woods,  £21,100 ;  upholstered  cabinet  woods.  61,200;  uphol- 
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stered  veneered,  £50;  upholstered  inlaid,  £1,200;  upholstered  common  woods,  £837; 
and  upholstered  cabinet  woods,  £700.  These  figures  relate  only  to  furniture  entering 
Italy  through  the  port  of  Naples. 

The  total  exports  of  sulphur  from  Sicily  during  1914  amounted  to  338,308 
metric  tons.  The  chief  customers  of  Sicilian  sulphur,  besides  Italy,  are  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  England,  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  supply  of  crude  sulphur  in  the 
United  States  now  meets  the  home  demand,  none  has  been  exported  from  Sicily  to 
that  country  for  some  years.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  United  States  now  can 
compete  with  Sicily  in  crude  sulphur  on  most  of  the  European  markets.  On  the 
whole,  the  Sicilian  production  of  sulphur  is  on  the  decline,  probably  due  to  the  lack 
of  capital  for  financing.  Refined  and  milled  sulphurs  always  meet  a  fairly  active 
demand.  The  local  competition  is  keen  and  profits  small.  Owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  refining,  increased  prices  of  packing  and  cost  of  wood  for  the  casks,  prices 
for  sulphur  have  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last  six  months.  The  market  price 
of  refined  and  milled  sulphur  per  metric  ton  f.o.b.  has  lately  been  about  £7  5s.  8d.  for 
sublimated  flour  of  sulphur,  £5  15s.  6d.  for  refined  sulphur  in  rolls,  and  £5  18s.  lOd. 
for  refined  sulphur  in  lumps,  and  £5  8s.  Gd.  for  refined  ground  sulphur. — (Kelly's 
Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  OPENING  FOR  MOTORCYCLES. 

The  motorcycle  is  the  most  popular  vehicle  in  Durban.  A  larger  number  of  them 
are  now  seen  on  the  streets  than  of  motor  cars,  or  even  bicycles.  Their  popularity  is 
enhanced  by  the  side  car. 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  for  American  manufacturers  of  motorcycles 
to  establish  agencies  in  Natal.  About  the  first  of  the  year  an  American  firm  of  motor- 
cycle manufacturers  established  an  agency  in  Durban,  and  since  that  time,  by  adver- 
tising in  the  papers,  by  hustle,  and  by  reasonable  prices,  it  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  remarkably  successful  trade,  until  now  fully  half  the  motorcycles  seen  on  the 
streets  are  of  this  company's  manufacture. 

These  particular  American  machines  are  made  to  retail  at  £50  ($243.33').  The 
agent  has  informed  this  consulate  that  another  shipment,  consisting  of  120  machines, 
will  arrive  this  month,  and  that  at  this  time  100  have  been  delivered  and  paid  for. 

This  firm  of  American  motorcycle  manufacturers  has  a  repair  shop  in  connection 
with  its  salesrooms,  so  that  when  a  part  is  broken,  or  becomes  worn  out,  repairs  can 
be  made  instantly,  a  necessary  convenience  in  connection  with  any  machine,  for  any 
purpose,  that  is  sold  abroad. — (United  States  Consul,  Durban,  Natal.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators.  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


W^ek  ending  December  3,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

1,616,790 
527,43s 
524.002 
456,979 
546,184 

1,624,107 
847,567 
303,719 
194,626 

1,775,793 
147,  *88 
670,315 

Bushels. 

565,409 
183,602 
376,844 
96.H-2 
135,125 
998,085 
387,957 
260.333 
174,947 

965  842 
SO.  9*2 
401,485 

Bushels. 

229.257 
54,961 
86,149 
37,475 
18,028 
42.066 
64,307 
66.023 
58,842 

276,654 
18,458 
75,876 

Bushels. 

24 

60,740 
111,290 

38^412 
70,096 

Bushels. 

2.411,486 
826,741 

1,09*  285 
591,436 
787,749 

2,734.954 

1,299,831 
673,362 
428,415 

3,115.223 
336,151 
1,204,540 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

43,287 

Port  Arthur — 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  ... 

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator...  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

76,934 

>9.M2H 

56,864 



9,234,914 

4,647,593 

1,028,696 

596,970 

15,508,173 

13,569 
518,806 
131,581 

40,401 
2' 1.724 

3,654 

3,075 
344 

4.293 
3,781 

57,045 
543.883 
139,360 

604,010 

64,779 

3,419 

8.074 

740,288 

370,585 

409,318 
433.314 
1,291,374 
2,305,753 
41 

779,147 

2(1(1 

458,785 

409,31s 
1,104  107 
2,228,032 
3,181,348 
988 

9<>2.o77 

150,819 
891,022 

910,300 
s:.:<.>2" 
1,481.997 
8,432 
311,69o 

Midland— 

Tithn,  G.  T.  P  

67".  793 
599,975 
827,892 



315J44 
47,703 

20^939 

1947 

122,930 
150,819 

lv  i  n  era  tr\Y\  



660,059 

222,043 

H,920 

Montreal— 

910,300 
215,297 
1,155 
3509 
84,943 

Xo.  2 

634,662 
1.473,534 
4,923 
225,499 

3,860 

7,308 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

1.248 

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

7.404.79.-. 

5,021,270 

368,556 

/  +947 
I  37,167 

12,892,735 


17,363,725 

9,733,642 

1,400,671 

(  1947 
\  642,211 

29,141,196 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
December  3,  1915. 


(.Trades . 

m 

lerrninals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

62,345 
2,434,041 
1,870,236 
1,166,269 
1,111,284 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

4f,055 
2,436,431 
1,253,887 
1,265,538 
424,018 
266,407 

Bushels. 

107,400 
5,317,898 
3,256,282 
2,472,098 
1,550,335 

267,437 
3,744 
4,388,531 

No.  2   

No.  3   

447,426 
132,159 
40,291 
15,033 
1,030 
3,744 
24,333 

No.  6   

Other  

2,590,739 

1,773,459 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

9,234,914 

664,016 

7,464,795 

17,363,725 

98,938 
1,696,153 
1,158.518 
217,171 

3,394 
24,881 
8,372 
14,989 
2,772 
2,450 
7,921 

"  2,274 J89 
1,517,387 
30,582 
154,364 
253,325 
790,833 

102,332 
3,995,823 
2,684,277 
262,742 
157,136 
255,775 
2,275,567 

No.  2   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  ,  

Other  

1,476,813 

Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

4,647,593 

64,779 

5,021,280 

9,733,652 

No.  3  C.W  

462,831 
281,188 
47  979 

3,312 
107 

83,482 
56,993 

549,625 
338,288 
47,279 
56,643 
408,836 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed  

52,782 
184,616 

3,861 
224,220 

r  lax — 

No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

1,028.696 

3,419 

368,556 

1,400,671 

492,690 
58.241 
20,982 

7,125 
8 

598 
37 
306 

28,247 

528,062 
58,249 
21,5S0 
37 
34,283 

No.  3  C.W  

25,057 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

596,970 

8,074 

37,167 
947 

642.211 
947 

15,508,173 

740,288 

12,892,735 

29,141,196 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  'Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  "upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1244.  Agent. — An  agent  in  Ireland  is  open  to  represent  Canadian  houses  dis- 
posed to  do  business  in  wood  boards,  such  as  washboards,  handles  of  all  descriptions, 
clothes-pegs,  etc.,  also  firms  in  the  lumber  trade. 

1245.  Scrap  metals. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  scrap 
metals. 

1246.  Steel  billets. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  is  prepared  to  buy  l|-inch  steel  square 
billets  lead,  soft  quality.    Prices  should  include  delivery  to  West  Bromwich. 

1247.  Hops. — A  Wolverhampton  brewery  inquires  for  samples  of  hops  and  prices 
delivered  Liverpool,  or  Manchester. 

1248.  Barley. — A  Reading  firm  of  brewers  inquires  for  samples  of  barley  and 
prices  delivered  Reading. 

1249.  Barley. — Samples  of  barley  for  malting  are  inquired  for  by  a  Norwich 
brewery.    Prices  delivered  Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

1250.  Barley. — A  Warrington  firm  would  consider  samples  and  prices  of  barley 
for  brewing  purposes.  Quotations  delivered  Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

1251.  Barley. — A  large  brewing  concern  at  Dublin  is  open  to  purchase  barley 
suitable  for  roasting  purposes  in  parcels  of  3/5000  qrs.  Samples  to  be  Bent,  and  prices 
delivered  Dublin. 
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1252.  Barley. — A  Chesterfield  brewery  inquires  for  samples  and  prices  delivered 
Chesterfield. 

1253.  Barley. — A  Wolverhampton  brewery  will  place  orders  for  twelve  months' 
supply  of  barley  for  malting  purposes  at  end  of  December.  Forward  samples  and 
quotations  delivered  Liverpool,  Bristol  or  Manchester. 

1254.  Tomatoes. — Packers  of  canned  tomatoes  are  inquired  for  by  a  Birmingham 

firm. 

1255.  Apples. — A  London  broker,  selling  largely  at  auction,  would  like  to  get  into 
touch  with  British  Columbia  box  apple  shippers. 

125G.  Apples. — A  London  importer,  at  present  handling  box  apples  mainly,  would 
like  to  get  into  touch  with  shippers  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  barrel  apples. 

1257.  Hardware  specialties,  household  articles,  etc. — A  London  company  are 
desirous  of  securing  the  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware  specialties, 
household  articles,  and  labour-saving  devices. 

1258.  Fire  hose. — An  important  London  manufacturing  company  wishes  to  get 
into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  canvas  and  other  fire  hoise. 

1259.  Poultry. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  receive  consignments  of  Canadian  dressed 
poultry. 

1260.  South  African  agency. — A  Cape  Town  broker  is  prepared  to  take  up  repre- 
sentation in  Canadian  foodstuffs,  such  as  flour,  cheese,  butter,  salmon,  fruit  or  pro- 
prietary lines  of  any  kind.  If  satisfactory  arrangements  are  made,  will  finance  for 
all  orders  submitted. 

1261.  Paper. — A  South  African  firm  of  paper  merchants  asks  for  mill  agency  on 
unglaze-d  imitation  parchment,  genuine  vegetable  parchment,  kraft  browns,  drab  sealings 
and  waxed  tissue  in  the  ream  and  roll.  Mills  desiring  representation  are  asked  to  send 
samples  and  prices  with  particulars  covering  agency  proposition. 

1262.  Duck. — A  Cape  Town  manufacturer  requests  samples  and  prices  in  Cana- 
dian duck  72  inches  wide,  10,  12,  14  and  16  ounces. 

1263.  South  African  agency. — Iron  tubes,  agricultural  implements,  dairy  imple- 
ments, dairy  machinery,  washing  machines,  hand  and  power  farm  machinery,  pumps 
and  similar  lines  are  asked  for  by  a  South  African  agent  who  has  an  established  con- 
nection covering  South  Africa  twice  each  year. 

1264.  Motor  ploughs. — A  London  company  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  not  already  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  light  two 
share  motor  ploughs,  who  are  requested  to  forward  catalogue,  f.o.b.  export  price?  and 
discounts,  boxing  charges,  and  particulars  of  weights,  measurements,  etc. 
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1265.  Magnesite  bricks  and  wood-pulp. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  reports  a  demand 
for  magnesite  bricks,  and  invites  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  fill 
orders.  They  also  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood-pulp 
suitable  for  papermaking. 

1266.  Sabulite. — An  English  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  grenades  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  supplies  of  sabulite  direct  from  Canadian  producers. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE, 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VL-^Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of   Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


OTTAWA. 

R.  GRIGG,  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Gable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France.  ♦ 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  WatermUl. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R,  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 
British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbin,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,     Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

It.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  burg. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.    E.    Sontum,    Grubbeged    No.    4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

I  ndia : 

Calcutta,   Director   General   of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,    British  Consu1. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain  : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,   British  Consul. 

Sweden  : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,   British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 

R.  GRIGG, 

Ottawa.  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned. 
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Ottawa. 

Monday.  December  20.  1915. 

No.  621. 

MANUFACTURERS'  CATALOGUES. 


The  Department  is  frequently  in  receipt  of  inquiries  as  to  whether  certain 
goods  are  manufactured  in  Canada  and  if  so  by  whom.  In  this  connection  the 
catalogues  of  manufacturers  are  found  of  value  enabling  the  inquirers  to  be  directed 
to  the  proper  sources  of  supply.  Manufacturers  are  therefore  requested  to  forward 
their  catalogues  together  with  discount  sheets  and  price  lists  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa,  where  they  will  be  indexed  and  filed  for  purposes 
of  reference.  Trade  Commissioners  also  find  these  catalogues  of  value  in  connection 
with  their  work  and  manufacturers  should  make  a  point  of  keeping  the  various 
officers  of  the  Canadian  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  supplied  with  their  latest 
catalogues. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Boss.) 

Melbourne.  Xovember  5.  1915. 

AUSTRALIAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  FISH. 

The  total  marketed  value  of  all  kinds  of  fish  taken  by  Canadian  fishermen  from 
the  sea  and  inland  lakes  and  river?  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1914, 
amounted  to  S33.207.74>.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  industry  was  100,669 
and  the  building  of  vessels,  gasoline  and  ordinary  fishing  boats,  and  their  necessary 
equipment,  furnished  subsidiary  employment  in  other  directions. 

Official  investigation  has  demonstrated  that  Canada  possesses  the  most  extensive 
fisheries  in  the  world,  hence  it  appears  a  remarkable  anomaly  that — with  two  notable 
exceptions — no  concerted  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  develop  the  inshore  or  coastal 
industry  by  canning  fish  for  export  oversea. 

The  obvious  exceptions  are  canned  salmon  from  British  Columbia  and  lobsters 
from  Xova  Scotia  which  are  well  known  in  Australia  as  two  of  the  most  wholesome 
and  palatable  fish  products  extant. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EXPLOITING  FISH  TRADE. 

Only  recently  were  Australian  importers  of  fish  made  aware  that,  through  the  dis- 
organization of  their  regular  sources  of  supply,  large  orders  placed  early  in  the  year 
could  not  be  executed.  They  were  thus  faced  with  an  almost  immediate  serious  short- 
age in  a  number  of  lines  of  canned  fish  for  which  a  constant  demand  exists.  This 
gave  some  Xew  Brunswick  packers  an  unexpected  opening,  through  capable  repre- 
sentation, to  introduce  their  lines  of  canned  sardines  and  herrings — the  latter  in  a 
variety  of  forms — yet  the  quantities  offered  to  Australian  buyers  are  inadequate  for 
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the  markel  requirements.  The  shortage  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  the  very  limited 
quantities  available  for  export  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway  and  Portugal. 

The  important  Australian  fish  trade  runs  largely  on  well  known  brands  that  were 
established  on  the  market  for  a  long  period  of  years,  hence  the  present  shortage  of 
supplies  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian  packers  to  place  their  lines  before 
a  somewhat  conservative  community. 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  FISH. 

To  the  end  of  1913  the  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  were  compiled  for  the 
calendar  year,  but  from  then  onwards  the  figures  will  be  prepared  for  the  fiscal  year 
to  June  30,  hence  the  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  1914  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915,  are  now  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  not 
be  printed  for  some  considerable  time.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the  Common- 
wealth statistician  has  courteously  submitted,  in  advance  of  publication,  the  figures 
relating  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  recent  importation  of  fish  into  Australia, 
which  are  recapitulated  as  follows: — 

Quantity.  Value. 


Pish  imported  six  months  to  June  30,  1914 —  Lbs.  £ 

Fresh  or  preserved  by  cold  process   2,096,139  46,241 

Potted,  concentrated  and  caviare     23,262 

P  es»rved  in  tins   11,089,227  347,890 

Smoked  or  dried  (not  salted)..   286,711  9,542 

Cwts. 

Unspecified  fish   8,705  16,485 

Fresh  oysters  (from  New  Zealand)   3,841  2,272 


Total  value  for  six  months   445,692 


Fish  imported  twelve  months  to  June  30,  1915 —  Lbs. 

Fresh  or  preserved  by  cold  process   3,025,634  65,741 

Potted,  concentrated  and  caviare     38,552 

Preserved  in  tins   21,728.525  660,693 

Smoked  or  dried  (not  salted)   345,878  10,544 

Cwts. 

Unspecified  fish   12,389  26,597 

Fresh  oysters  (from  New  Zealand)   6,353  4,187 


Total  value  for  twelve  months   806,314 


PRINCIPAL  FISH  IMPORTING  STATES. 


The  relative  importance  of  each  Australian  state  as  a  market  for  imported  fish 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  schedule  based  upon  the  importations  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  on  June  30,  1915: — 

State.  Chief  Port.  Value  Fish  Imports. 

New  South  Wales  Sydney   £296,693 

Victoria  Melbourne   240,437 

Queersland  Brisbane   116,762 

Scuth  Australia  Adelaide   72,439 

Western  Australia  Fremantle   69,69o 

Tasmania  Hobart   0J'I?I 

Total  imports   806,314 


PRESERVED  FISH  IN  TINS  IN  GREAT  DEMAND. 

The  bulk  of  the  value  of  the  imports  of  fish  into  Australia  is  packed  in  tins  or 
cans  which,  to  a  great  extent,  are  sold  in  the  country  and  at  distant  interior  points 
that  cannot  be  reached  by  local  fresh  fish.  The  principal  lines  are  salmon  from 
North  America,  sardines  from  Norway  and  Portugal,  and  herrings— in  a  variety  of 
forms— from  the  United  Kingdom.    The  quantities  and  values  of  the  importations 
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for  the  first  six  months  of  1914  and  for  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June 
30,  1915,  are,  for  general  information,  submitted  herewith: — 

Six  Months,  Twelve  Months, 

1914.  1914-15. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

2,939,319 

55,363 

7,092,639 

129,310 

1,538,966 

50,775 

2,311,506 

84,985 

110,282 

7,499 

155,353 

10,697 

21,909 

891 

78,260 

2,887 

788,620 

19,317 

1,152,157 

33,300 

138,642 

5,265 

207,511 

8,112 

16,701 

1,138 

23,446 

2,128 

35,818 

1,867 

1,947 

192 

78,332 

3,616 

138,837 

6,031 

1,939.986 

91,042 

3,660,953 

158,450 

254,757 

10,787 

352,174 

15,814 

3,164,897 

97,884 

6,444,128 

204,515 

11,089,227 

347,890 

21,728,525 

660,693 

COMPARISON  OF  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  WITH  OTHER  FISH. 

The  superlative  importance  of  the  Australian  trade  in  canned  fish,  over  all  other 
kinds  of  imported  fish,  is  pointedly  illustrated  in  the  following  comparative  schedule 
giving  the  figures  for  recent  years: — 

All  other  Canned  Total 

Imports.                                   Fish.  Fish.  Value. 

1910  £     96,132  £    466,381      £  562,513 

1911                                                                      126,311  443,049  569,360 

1912                                                                      173,508  606,969  780,477 

1913                                                                       192,040  525,996  718,036 

1914  (6  months)                                                    97,802  347,890  445,692 

1914-15    (12   months)                                          145,621  660,693  806,314 


The  imports  from  Canada  are  shown  as  follows: — 

All  other  Canned  Total 

Imports.                                   Fish.  Fish.  Value. 

1910  £          791  £      97,347      £  98,138 

1911                                                                              916  60,213  61,129 

1912                                                                          1,020  76,314  77,334 

1913                                                                            457  '52,755  53,212 

1914  (6   months)                                                     409  50,775  51,184 

1914-15    (12   months)                                                603  84,985  85,588 


QUANTITIES  AND  VALUES  OF  CANNED  FISH  IMPORTED. 


The  following  return  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  canned  fish  imported  into 
Australia  in  recent  years : — 

Quantity.  Value. 
Imports.  Lbs.  £ 

1910   17,309,279  466,381 

1911   16,669,770  443,049 

1912   21,738,329  606.969 

1913   19,234,158  525,996 

1914  (6  months)   11,089,227  347.S90 

1914-15  (12  months)   21,728,525  660,693 


CANNED  SALMON. 

On  reference  to  preceding  schedules,  it  will  be  found  that  the  importations  of 
canned  fish — chiefly  salmon — from  Canada,  the  I  Tinted  States  and  Alaska  (each  given 
separately)  have,  in  recent  years,  aggregated  large  figures  both  in  quantities  and  in 
values.  This  year  higher  quotations  than  usual  have  been  ruling  on  Fraser  River  sock- 
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eye  which  is  the  standard  of  quality  upon  which  the  Australian  prices  for  inferior 
grades  of  salmon  are  fixed.  The  result  has  been  that  an  unusual  demand  has  arisen 
for  cheaper  grades  of  salmon,  which  are  also  extensively  packed  in  British  Columbia. 
The  undoubted  prejudice  which  hitherto  existed  in  Australia  against  pale-coloured 
salmon  is  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  influence  of  lower  prices.  Hence  "Pinks" 
and,  more  particularly,  "Cohoes"  are  entering  into  the  trade,  competing  chiefly 
with  Red  Alaska  salmon.  Importers  state  that  the  flavour  of  the  cheaper  salmon  is 
satisfactory,  and  the  popular  belief  that  deep  red  fish  alone  was  palatable  is  being 
dispelled. 

Salmon  is  packed  in  ^-pound  and  1-pound  flat  and  1-pound  tall  cans,  in  cases 
containing  forty-eight  1-pound  and  ninety-six  4-pound  cans.  Generally,  where  the 
same  quality  is  packed  in  flat  cans  the  price  is  from  Is.  to  2s.  (24  to  48  cents)  higher 
than  if  put  up  in  1-pound  tall  cans. 

The  line  of  Chum  salmon  is  imported  for  the  South  Pacific  Islands  trade  and  is 
not  entered  for  consumption  in  Australia. 

There  is  considerable  disparity  between  this  season's  quotations  on  Pink,  Cohoe, 
Red  Alaska  and  Sockeye  salmon,  and  the  market — on  account  of  the  shortage  in 
supplies  of  other  fish — is  particularly  strong. 

TINNED  OR  CANNED  HElRRINGS  IN  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

The  Australian  demand  for  canned  herrings  is  second  in  importance  to  canned 
salmon,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  the  most  popular  fish  retailed  at  a  low  price.  Fresh 
herrings  are  imported  in  about  equal  quantities  of  1-pound  tall  and  flat  cans. 

Herrings  in  tomato  sauce  are  imported  in  i-pound  and  1-pound  oval  cans.  Excep- 
tion is  taken  to  the  quality  of  the  tomato  pulp  in  the  samples  of  Canadian  herrings 
which  are  now  being  tested  by  importers.  The  Australian  consumer  has  become 
accustomed  to  herrings  in  a  rich  red  tomato  sauce,  and  buyers  intimate  that — even 
at  a  slightly  higher  cost,  while  present  conditions  exist — the  sauce  should  be  improved, 
otherwise  the  line  cannot  hold  the  market  when  the  old  brands  are  again  available. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  active  demand  for  fish  of  all  kinds,  trial  orders  have 
been  forwarded  by  Australian  buyers  for  Canadian  canned  kippered  herrings,  with- 
out samples  being  available  for  inspection,  on  the  assumption  that  the  quality  will 
prove  equal  in  value  to  the  other  lines  offered. 

In  normal  years,  a  limited  quantity  of  white  salted  herrings  in  tins  containing 
^  dozen,  1  dozen  and  2  dozen  fish  have  been  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  duties  are  Id.  (2  cents)  per  pound  if  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  l^d.  (3  cents)  per  pound  if  imported  from  all  other  countries.  Kippered  herrings 
packed  in  boxes  are  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

SARDINES  FROM  NORWAY. 

On  expert  authority,  it  is  estimated  that  in  1914  Norway  exported  about  80,000 
cases  of  sardines  to  Australia,  while  in  1915  the  total  is  not  anticipated  to  exceed 
5,000  cases.  Considerable  stocks  are  still  held  by  merchants',  but  with  the  advent  of 
summer  there  will  soon  be  a  marked  depletion,  for  this  line  has  an  all  the  year  round 
demand.  Generally,  the  preference  is  for  smoked  sardines.  Each  case  contains  100 
tins,  and  their  respective  sizes  are  16,  8,  4  and  2  tins  to  the  pound,  the  largest  demand 
being  for  4  to  the  pound.  Norwegian  sardines  are  popular,  and  some  packers  have 
spent  considerable  money  in  advertising  and  introducing  their  product  to  the  Austra- 
lian people. 

CANADIAN  AND  PORTUGUESE  SARDINES. 

The  samples  of  Canadian  sardines  now  being  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Australian  importers  are  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  Portuguese  sardines  which 
have  had  a  great  vogue  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  sizes  of  the  Portuguese  product 
marketed  in  Australia  are  similar  to  those  from  Norway. 
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One  of  the  largest  importers  on  inspecting  the  Canadian  samples  stated  that  the 
fish  was  good,  the  oil  excellent  and  the  can  wafe  satisfactory.  If  care  is  taken  to  supply 
the  bulk  of  similar  quality  to  the  sample,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  place  dependence 
upon  regular  supplies,  there  is  a  most  favourable  prospect  that  Canadian  sardines 
will  ultimately  supplant  those  hitherto  extensively  imported  from  Portugal. 

CANNED  OYSTERS. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  canned  oyfcters  from  the  United  States 
imported  into  Australia,  the  principal  lines  being  Kensett's  Imperial  and  Continental 
brands.  The  last  quotation  for  Imperial  was  80  cents  per  dozen  on  100  case  lots  f.o.b. 
New  York.  The  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  each  can  is  about  12  ounces,  and  4 
dozen  cans  are  packed  in  each  case. 

CANNED  LOBSTERS  FROM  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Some  Nova  Scotia  canned  lobsters  of  the  highest  quality  are  being  sold  in 
Australia  against  inferior  (so  called)  lobsters  from  other  sources  of  supply.  This 
high-class  trade  can  only  be  developed  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  only  through  the 
excellent  representation  which  the  line  is  constantly  receiving  by  which  every  Austra- 
lian importing  centre  is  exploited. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  CANNED  LOBSTERS. 

Through  the  persistent  effort  of  the  agents  for  the  packers,  an  increasing  quantity 
of  South  African  lobsters — in  |-pound  and  1-pound  cans — is  being  marketed  in 
Australia.  While,  admittedly,  the  quality  bears  no  comparison  with  Canadian 
lobsters,  yet  it  provides  a  substitute  for  the  superior  quality  at  a  much  less  price. 

JAPANESE  CANNED  FISH. 

While  a  small  quantity  of  assorted  canned  fish  has  been  imported  into  Australia 
from  Japan  in  previous  years,  yet  it  is  only  this  year  that  the  trade  has  shown  any 
marked  expansion. 

The  quality  of  the  various  lines  is  stated  to  be  good,  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
product  being  retailed  by  dealers  in  high-class  delicatesse  goods. 

The  Japanese  canned  fish  now  offering  are  whitebait  in  tall  cans  (gross  weight 
16  ounces),  crabs  in  flat  cans  (gross  weight  20  ounces),  and  prawns  and  shrimps  in 
flat  cans  (gross  weight  14  ounces). 

POTTED  AND  CONCENTRATED  FISH. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  odd  lines  from  China,  Europe  and  America  (aggre- 
gating £403),  the  whole  of  the  1914-15  importations  of  potted  fish — including  extracts 
and  caviare — came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  To  a  great  extent  these  lines  comprise 
high-class  and  comparatively  expensive  delicacies.  The  values  of  the  imports  in 
recent  years  have  been  as  follows: — 


Imports —  Value. 

1910   £25,408 

1911   26.024 

1912   35,506 

1913   37,644 

1914  (6  months)   23.262 

1914-15  (12  months)   38,552 


The  customs  duty  on  the  above  items  is  25  per  cent  to  all  countries. 
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UNCLASSIFIED  FISH. 


Unspecified  fish — for  which  there  is  no  species  classification — is  chiefly  composed 
of  salted  and  dried  ling  and  salt  cod.    The  imports  into  Australia  are  shown  thus: — 

Quantity. 

Imports —  Cwt.  £ 

1910   13,450  22,615 

1911   13,495  23,229 

1912   13,672  24,960 

1913   12,855  24,006 

1914  (6  months)   8,705  16,485 

1914-15  (12  months)   12,389  26,597 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  for  the  unclasfeified  fish,  shown  in  the  above 
return,  are  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 


MINOR  LINES  OF  FISH. 


In  the  minor — though  not  unimportant — lines  of  canned  fish  imported  into 
Australia  are  included  anchovies,  prawns,  shrimps,  crabs  and  whitebait,  all  of  which 
command  a  regular  sale. 

BONELESS  SALT  CODFISH  IN  BRICKS. 

Unlike  ling  fish,  which  is  imported  in  the  ordinary  natural  dressed  state,  the 
Australian  trade  has  become  accustomed  to  importing  boneless  codfish  in  strips, 
tablets  or  bricks,  wrapped  in  thin  parchment  paper,  which  is  the  only  way  retailers 
will  handle  it.  For  several  seasons  there  has  been  practically  no  boneless  cod  on  the 
market  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fish  rapidly  deteriorated  in  quality  with  consequent 
losses  to  importers. 

Only  quite  recently  has  boneless  cod,  from  the  Pacific  coast,  again  been  marketed 
in  Australia.  It  is  packed  in  cases  containing  20  bricks  each  weighing  2  pounds. 
The  agents  for  the  shippers  claim  that  a  new  process  has  been  evolved  for  curing  the 
fish  and  they  guarantee  the  quality  on  delivery  to  the  warehouse  of  the  wholesale 
buyers. 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  preservatives  which,  if  used,  necessitates  the  propor- 
tions being  clearly  stated  on  the  wrapper  of  each  packet.  In  using  preservatives  there 
is  always  the  risk  of  infringing  the  pure  food  laws,  which  vary  in  the  several  states 
and  are  subject  to  frequent  alteration. 

Canadian  packers  who  succeed  in  landing  in  Australia  boneless  salt  cod  of  uniform 
good  quality — without  the  addition  of  special  preservatives — can  rely  upon  a  trade  which 
offers  every  prospect  of  large  expansion.  In  the  first  instance,  only  limited  shipments 
should  be  made  to  prove  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the  condition  in  which  it  lands 
(after  a  voyage  of  some  11,000  miles)  at  the  chief  Australian  importing  centres. 


SALTED  MACKEREL. 

Wholesale  grocers  report  that,  some  20  years  ago,  a  quantity  of  salted  mackerel 
was  imported  in  handy  kits  or  tubs,  each  containing  about  two  dozen  extra  quality 
fish  well  preserved  in  brine.  The  fish  came  from  the  United  States  but  for  some 
reason  the  trade  has  entirely  ceased.  This  line  may  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian 
packers  investigating  the  possibilities  of  an  export  business  to  Australia. 


SALT  SALMON  IN  CASKS. 


Owing  to  losses  made  by  importers  in  previous  years,  the  considerable  demand  for 
salted  salmon  which  at  one  time  existed  in  Australia  has  diminished  to  a  comparatively 
limited  trade.    There  is  a  small  trade  being  done  from  year  to  year,  and  importers 
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claim  that  if  the  packers  would  guarantee  the  quality  on  arrival  at  Australian  port  of 
destination  a  much  larger  trade  could  be  secured.  The  salmon  is  packed  in  small 
casks  containing  100  pounds  of  fish. 

LING  FISH  POPULAR. 

In  normal  years,  a  considerable  quantity  of  salted  and  dried  ling  is  imported  from 
Great  Britain  and  Norway.  The  most  satisfactory  brand  comes  from  Norway.  It  is 
packed  in  zinc-lined  cases  each  containing  112  pounds,  and  the  Australian  agents 
guarantee  the  quality  on  delivery  to  the  importers.  This  year  very  little  ling  is  com- 
ing forward  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  suppliers  to  execute  orders.  The  customs 
duty  of  5s.  ($1.22)  per  112  pounds  applies  to  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
6s.  ($1.46)  to  imports  from  all  other  countries. 

CANADIAN  SALT  HERRING  IN  CASKS. 

Small  shipments  of  herrings  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  which  reached  the 
Australian  market  at  various  times,  have  found  little  favour.  As  regards  appearance, 
the  Canadian  herring  is  admittedly  superior  to  those  imported  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent,  being  larger  and  firmer  fish.  Unfortunately,  the  small  shipments 
from  Canada  arrived  in  a  more  or  less  inferior  condition.  The  curing  was  not  done 
sufficiently  well  to  enable  the  fish  to  stand  the  long  ocean  voyage  of  some  11,000  miles. 
Some  shipments  arrived  quite  "  rusty  "  and  necessitated  entire  repacking  on  arrival, 
which,  obviously,  prejudiced  importers  against  Canadian  herring.  The  other  coun- 
tries competing  for  this  trade  use  very  strong  brine,  and  add  a  large  portion  of  coarse 
salt  in  each  cask,  which  appears  to  preserve  the  fish.  The  most  saleable  packages  are 
small  stout  casks — securely  held  together  by  four  strong  iron  hoops — containing, 
respectively,  16  and  22  dozen  herring.  It  is  necessary  for  the  exact  number  of  the  fish 
as  well  as  the  net  weight  contents  of  each  cask  to  be  marked  on  the  ends.  Barrels  con- 
taining 60  to  70  dozen,  such  as  Nova  Scotia  packers  consigned  to  this  market,  are  far 
too  large  for  Australian  requirements. 

SALT  HERRINGS  WITH  ROE  IMPORTED. 

Herrings  imported  from  Great  Britain,  etc.,  contain  "  the  roe  and  milk  " — the 
fish  being  small  and  rarely  fat — and  Australian  buyers  have  become  accustomed  to 
such  packing.  Canadian  shipments  were  without  the  roe  and  dealers  were  prejudiced 
against  them.  Some  importers  claim  that  medium  sized  herring  from  Canada  could 
readily  be  sold  without  the  roe,  provided  the  fish  were  fat  and  in  good  condition. 
There  is  a  demand  for  several  thousand  (small)  casks  of  salt  herring  for  Australia 
every  year.  The  principal  deliveries  are  made  in  November,  December  and  January 
but  oversea  purchases  are  often  made  six  months  earlier. 

POPULAR  BRAND  OF  HERRING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

It  would  be  well  for  Canadian  packers  of  salt  herring  to  follow  the  lead  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  brands  of  herring  imported  into  Australia  from  oversea.  This  line 
is  packed  in  small  casks,  well  hooped,  with  an  abundance  of  coarse  salt  distributed 
amongst  the  fish.  The  herring,  from  a  Nova  Seotian  point  of  view,  are  small  and 
(those  submitted  for  inspection)  by  no  means  fat.  Each  fish  contained  the  roe  and 
the  contents  of  the  casks  were  16  dozen  and  22  dozen,  respectively,  of  a  uniform  si  :e 
and  splendidly  packed. 

The  duty  on  salt  herring  is  5s.  ($1.22)  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  if  the  produce  <>l*  I  Ik1 
United  Kingdom  and  6s.  ($1.46)  from  all  other  countries,  hence  the  ncl  weighl  of  the 
contents  (as  well  as  the  number  of  fish)  should  be  stencilled  <>n  the  end  of  the  cask. 
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FRESH  FISH  AND  FISH  PRESERVED  BY  COLD  PROCESS. 

Practically  all  the  Australian  imports  of  fresh  fish  and  fish  preserved  by  cold 
process  come  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand.  In  addition  to  a  limited 
quantity  of  fresh  salmon  and  other  fish  delicacies  from  Great  Britain  must  be  added 
the  item  of  cod  fillets  which  are  imported  in  cold  storage.  Fresh  blue  cod  from 
southern  New  Zealand  comes  forward  "  chilled  "  and  is  smoked  at  Australian  port  of 
destination.  Smoked  blue  cod  is  highly  favoured  as  a  table  delicacy  and  is  retailed 
at  an  average  of  Is.  (24  cents)  per  pound  all  the  year  round. 

Intermittent  shipments  of  fresh  salmon  and  halibut  are  made  at  Vancouver  for 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason — probably  the  cost  of  distribution — 
this  trade,  which  at  one  time  promised  considerable  expansion,  has  not  realized  antici- 
pations. With  the  mail  steamers  leaving  Vancouver  every  fourth  week  for  Sydney 
(with  a  metropolitan  population  of  over  750,000)  there  are  possibilities  for  develop- 
ment of  this  trade  which  could  readily  be  investigated  if  full  details  were  furnished 
a°  to  the  regularity  in  which  shipments  could  be  made  and  the  c.i.f .  &  e.  cost  of  salmon 
and  halibut. 

The  countries  of  origin  of  importations  in  1914-15  are  shown  thus: — 

Quanti  y.  Value. 

Imports.                                                          Lbs.  £ 

United  Kingdom                                                                     1,661,975  38,671 

Canada                                                                                         7.808  218 

New  Zealand                                                                          1,309,453  26,082 

Other  countries                                                                           46,398  770 

Total  1914-15   3,025,634  65,741 


The  imports  in  recent  years  were  as  follows: — 

Quantity.  Value. 
Imports.                                                            Lbs.  £ 

1910   1,259,712  23,001 

1911   2,290,904  44,536 

1912   2,875, 3'62  56,396 

1913   3,827,263  78,510 

1914  (6  months)   2,096,139  46,241 

1914-15   (12  months)   3,025,634  65,741 

The  duty  on  fresh  fish  and  fish  preserved  by  cold  process  is  Id.  (2  cents)  per 
pound  to  all  countries. 


SO-CALLED  "  SMOKED  SHETLAND  COD  FILLETS." 

In  normal  seasons  large  quantities  of  so-called  smoked  fillets  the  product  of  Scotch 
fisheries,  are  shipped  from  London  to  the  various  Australian  importing  centres  at  an 
average  f.o.b.  steamer  cost  of  from  5s.  to  6s.  ($1.22  to  $1.46)  per  box  containing  14 
pounds  of  fish.  These  fillets  are  known  in  Australia  by  the  trade  name  of  Shetland 
cod,  but  experts  state  that  various  kinds  of  fish  are  packed  and  that  the  contents  of 
the  boxes  are  not  confined  to  codfish.  The  fish  is  well  salted  and  instead  of  being 
smoked  it  is  put  through  a  solution  known  to  fish  curers  as  "  essence  of  smoke,"  which 
gives  the  fillets  the  appearance  of  being  genuine  smoked  fish. 

Recent  shipments  have  been  invoiced  at  10s.  ($2.43)  per  14-pound  box  f.o.b. 
steamer  London,  and  the  freight,  importing  and  landing  charges  (including  the  duty) 
makes  the  landed  cost  about  14s.  ($3.41)  per  box,  or  over  Is.  (24  cents)  per  pound. 
Formerly  the  fillets  were  retailed  at  Is.  (24  cents),  but  owing  to  the  recent  high  cost 
the  price  has  been  raised  to  Is.  3d.  (30  cents)  per  pound.  Owing  to  the  increase  in 
cost,  caused  by  the  limited  supplies  available,  buyers  are  desirous  of  obtaining  Cana- 
dian fillets  at  a  price  which  allows  the  fish  to  be  retailed  in  Australia  at  Is.  (24  cents) 
per  pound.    The  duty  is  Id.  (2  cents)  per  pound  to  all  countries. 
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The  fish  is  shipped  in  cold  storage,  and  upon  arrival  in  Australia  it  is  transferred 
to  refrigerating  chambers  from  which  delivery  is  made  as  required. 

Fillets  are  packed  in  neat,  clean  boxes  (which  are  lined  with  parchment  paper), 
with  the  names  of  packers  on  the  sides,  and  the  ends  branded  "  selected  fillets."  On 
the  top  of  the  boxes,  in  addition  to  the  shipping  marks  is  stencilled  the  country  of 
origin,  for  example,  "  Produce  of  Canada."  As  the  fish  is  retailed  from  the  original 
box,  importers  lay  special  stress  upon  a  neat,  cleanly  and  presentable  package  being 
necessary  to  create  a  favourable  impression  of  the  contents. 


SMOKED  AND  DRIED  FISH  X.E.I. 


The  importation  of  smoked  or  dried  fish — not  salted — is  comparatively  limited 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  annexed  schedule: — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Imports.                                                             Lbs.  £ 

1910                                                                                               671,756  20,303 

1911                                                                                               908,368  29,060 

1912                                                                                            1,432,428  51,367 

1913                                                                                            1,318,732  46,599 

1914    (6  months)                                                                      286,711  9,542 

1914-15    (12  months)                                                                345,878  10,544 

In  order  of  importance  the  principal  importations  were  from  Norway,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  China. 


SMOKED  AND  SALTED  KIPPERED  HERRINGS. 


While  the  Australian  demand  for  kippered  herrings  is  not  nearly  so  large  as 
that  for  fillets,  yet  the  trade  is  quite  important  and,  in  the  opinion  of  fish  importers, 
could  be  considerably  increased.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  steady  sale  for 
smoked  and  salted  kippers,  which  are  shipped  from  London  in  boxes  averaging  four- 
teen pounds  of  fish.  The  contents  of  each  box  approximate  sixty  comparatively  small 
fish,  and  it  is  advisable  to  mark  the  contents  on  each  package,  as  they  are  retailed 
at  per  pair. 

In  normal  seasons,  the  f.o.b.  steamer  cost  has  varied  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  (73  cents 
to  $1.09)  per  box,  but  prices  have  recently  advanced  to  6s.  3d.  ($1.52)  per  box.  Kippers 
are  shipped  in  cold  storage  and  as  much  care  is  devoted  to  their  condition  as  if  they 
were  fresh  fish.  The  packing  should  be  in  accordance  with  that  recommended  for 
fillets.    The  duty  is  Id.  (2  cents)  per  pound  on  importations  from  all  countries. 


FINNAN  HADDIES  AND  BLOATERS. 


There  is  a  comparatively  limited  importation  of  selected  smoked  bloaters  packed 
in  boxes  containing  fourteen  pounds  net.  Unless  special  values  were  offered,  importers 
consider  that  this  trade  is,  relatively,  unimportant  in  comparison  with  fillets  and 
kippers.  Bloaters  are  packed  in  boxes  similar  to  kippers,  and  the  duty  is  Id.  (2 
cents)  per  pound. 

Finnan  haddies  do  not  appear  to  have  caught  the  popular  taste  and,  on  that 
account,  are  only  imported  in  small  quantities. 

It  is  possible  that  Canadian  bloaters  and  finnan  haddies  may  prove  more  accept- 
able to  the  trade  than  supplies  hitherto  obtained  from  other  sources,  and  some  sample 
boxes  (sent  with  other  lines)  would  be  assured  of  a  fair  trial  being  made  in  the 
interests  of  the  packers. 
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AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  FISH. 


The  Commonwealth  tariff  imposes  the  following  customs  duties  upon  imported 


fish :- 


51   Fish,  viz.  : — 

(A)  Fish  of  all  kinds  caught  from  or  cured,  dried  or 

preserved  by  any  process  on  board  any 
Australian  registered  ship  fitted  out  in  and 
sailing  from  any  port  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  imported  in  such  ship,  or  imported  in  any 
Australian  registered  tender  working  in  con- 
junction  with  such  ship  

(B)  Fresh,    smoked   or   dried    (but   not   salted),  or 

preserved  by  cold  process  per  lb. 

(C)  Preserved    in    tins    or    other    air-tight  vessels 

including  the  weight  of  liquid  con- 
tents. .    .  per  lb. 

(D)  Potted    or    concentrated,    including    extracts  of, 

and  caviare  ad  val. 

(E)  N.E.I  per  owt. 

(F)  Oysters,   fresh,    in   the   shell   " 


Preferential 
tariff  to 

the  United 
Kingdom 
only. 


Free. 
Id. 


Id. 

25% 
5s. 
2s. 


General 
tariff. 


Free. 
Id. 


lhd. 

25% 
6s. 


DUTY  DEMANDED  ON  EXCESS  WEIGHT  OF  FISH  IN  TINS. 

Kepresentations  were  made  to  the  Commonwealth  Customs  Department,  in  regard 
to  obviating  the  demand  made  for  duty  on  excess  weight  of  fish  contained  in  cans 
packed  by  Canadian  canners.  The  duty  on  canned  fish  is  computed  upon  the  weight 
of  the  fish  and  liquid  contents.  Where  the  actual  weight  exceeds  the  reputed  (one 
pound)  weight  a  concession  was  made  to  the  following  extent: — 

Duty  to  be  charged  on  reputed  or  actual  weight  whichever  is  higher;  but  in 
cases  where  the  actual  weight  exceeds  the  reputed  weight,  an  allowance  not  exceeding 
one-half  ounce  on  the  ordinary  1-pound  tin,  and  one-quarter  ounce  on  the  i-pound 
tin  may  be  made  in  determining  the  weight  for  duty.  A  tin  containing  over  16 
ounces,  but  not  exceeding  16|  ounces  to  be  charged  16  ounces.  A  tin  containing  17 
ounces  to  be  charged  as  16-J  ounces. 

In  the  case  of  reputed  weights,  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  actual  weight 
of  the  net  contents  printed  in  clear  legible  type  on  the  label  of  each  can. 

AUSTRALIAN   COMMERCE  ACT   AND   CANNED  SALMON. 

At  one  time  canned  salmon  was  imported  into  Australia  under  false  labels,  irre- 
spective of  source  of  supply  or  designation  of  quality.  The  honest  intention  of  the 
label  should  be  to  describe  the  product  and  the  locality  of  production.  False  labelling 
is  a  fraud  on  the  consumer,  no  matter  how  the  practice  may  be  explained  away.  Since 
then  the  Australian  Commerce  Act  has  come  into  force,  the  basic  principle  of  which 
is  that  all  imported  (as  well  as  exported)  goods  must  be  true  to  description  and  to  the 
labels  thereon.  False  labelling  is  no  longer  possible,  and  inferior  salmon  is  not  per- 
mitted to  go  into  consumption  in  the  Commonwealth  under  the  superlative  descrip- 
tion of,  say,  sockeye.  Australian  legislation  prevents  inferior  food  products  being 
palmed  off  on  consumers  as  prime,  and  thus  a  consummation  long  desired  by  British 
Columbia  salmon  packers  was  realized. 

COMMONWEALTH  COMMERCE   (TRADE  DESCRIPTIONS)  ACT. 

The  regulations  under  the  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act  of  Australia,  in 
relation  to  food  products,  are  strictly  enforced  before  the  goods  are  passed  through 
the  customs.  The  trade  description  to  be  applied  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  follow- 
ing provisions : — 
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(a)  It  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  principal  label  or  brand  affixed  in  a  prominent 
position  and  in  as  permanent  a  manner  as  practicable  to  the  goods,  or  where  affixture 
to  the  goods  is  impracticable,  to  the  coverings  containing  the  goods;  and 

(6)  It  shall  contain  in  prominent  and  legible  characters  a  true  description  of  the 
goods,  and  the  name  of  the  country  or  place  in  which  the  goods  were  made  or  pro- 
duced; and 

(c)  In  cases  where  any  weight  or  quantity  is  set  out,  it  shall  specify  whether  the 
weight  or  quantity  so  set  out  is  gross  or  net. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  articles  used  as  food  or  drink  by  man,  or  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  used  as  food  or  drink  by  man,  and  containing  any  deleterious  or  pre- 
servative substance,  the  trade  description  shall  include  a  statement  setting  forth  that 
the  articles  contain  the  deleterious  or  preservative  substance,  and  in  the  case  of  pre- 
servative substances,  the  amount  thereof  per  pint  or  pound  weight  of  the  goods. 

SHIPPING  FISH  FROM  ATLANTIC  PORTS  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
213  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal,  for  the  freight  rates  from  Montreal  or  St. 
John  to  Adelaide,  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  with  transhipment  rates  for  Fremantle, 
Hobart,  Launceston,  Brisbane  and  other  Australian  ports.  The  steamers  usually 
employed  in  this  trade  have  ample  cold  storage  or  refrigerator  space  which  could  likely 
be  utilized  for  the  transportation  of  perishable  fish  products  outlined  in  preceding 
paragraphs.  In  this  way,  the  difficulty  of  distance  is  to  a  great  extent  removed  by 
direct  steamer  communication  and  improved  methods  of  transit. 

For  alternative  freight  rates  (which  exclude  Australian  transhipment  charges) 
particularly  to  such  important  ports  as  Fremantle  (Western  Australia)  and  Brisbane 
(Queensland)  at  which  the  Canadian  steamers  do  not  call,  application  could  be  made 
to  the  offices  of  the  three  steamship  lines  loading  at  New  York  for  Australian  ports 
whose  addresses  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  American  and  Australian  Steamship  Line.  Agents:  Messrs.  Norton, 
Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange,  New  York. 

2.  Commonwealth  and  Dominion  Line,  Ltd.  Agents:  Messrs.  Funch  Edye  &  Co., 
Maritime  Building,  8-10  Bridge  street,  New  York. 

3.  The  United  States  and  Australasia  Steamship  Co.,  Maritime  Building,  8-10 
Bridge  street,  New  York. 

SHIPPING  FISH  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  PORTS. 

For  many  years,  British  Columbia  shippers  have  enjoyed  direct  steamship  com- 
munication from  Vancouver  and  Victoria  to  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  by  which  transhipments 
are  made  to  other  Australian  ports. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  mail  steamers  which  leave  Vancouver  every  28  days, 
there  are  now  a  number  of  cargo  steamers  in  the  trade.  Prospective  shippers  are 
referred  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line  at  440  Seymour 
street,  Vancouver,  for  through  freight  rates  to  any  Australian  port. 

HOW  TO  SEND  QUOTATIONS. 

In  every  instance  quotations  for  fish  must  be  supplied  upon  the  basis  of  "free  on 
board  steamer  "  (f.o.b.)  at  Montreal,  St.  John  and  Vancouver,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  former  years  fish  was  frequently  quoted  to  Australian  buyers  niton  a  c.i.f.  &  e. 
basis,  in  British  currency,  at  a  price  which  included  the  cost  of  the  goods,  fche  insur- 
ance and  marine  freight,  and  the  bank  exchange  to  port  of  destination. 

Exporters  who  are  disposed  to  take  the  trouble  of  submitting  their  quotations  upon 
a  c.i.f.  &  e.  basis  are  assured  of  special  consideration  being  given  to  their  representa- 
tions for  the  reason  that  in  doing  so  buyers  can  readily  compute  the  landed  cost. 
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During  the  present  fluctuating  rates  of  conversion  from  dollars  into  sterling  and 
bank  exchange,  it  is  possible  that  exporters  can,  at  the  best,  only  submit  f.o.b.  quota- 
tions or  possibly  prices  can  be  sent  upon  a  c.i.f.  (cost,  insurance,  freight,  eliminating 
bank  exchange)  basis. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  recently  many  quotations  submitted  by  cable 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been  upon  the  dollar  f.o.b.  steamer  basis, 
leaving  the  matter  of  conversion  into  sterling  currency  and  the  bank  exchange  to  be 
adjusted  by  the  Australian  importing  house. 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS. 

While  there  is  only  one  item  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  in  the  Australian  customs 
duties  on  fish,  it  is  advisable  for  shippers  to  direct  particular  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tions on  pages  17  to  20  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  "  Directory  of  Foreign  Importers," 
published  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  concerning  the  decla- 
rations necessary  on  invoices  of  all  goods  shipped  to  Australia.  Close  observance  of 
the  regulations  will  create  a  favourable  impression  of  Canadian  business  methods  to 
buyers,  and  will  also  expedite  the  delivery  of  the  goods  on  arrival  at  port  of  destina- 
tion. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THE  TRADE. 

In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  Canadian  fish  being  in  every  way  suitable  for 
the  trade,  both  as  to  quality  and  competitive  prices,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for 
packers  in  the  Dominion  to  arrange  for  capable  representation  in  Australia.  The 
services  of  energetic  and  reliable  agents  to  exploit  the  market  on  behalf  of  their  prin- 
cipals is  especially  necessary  to  introduce  new  lines  of  goods  and  to  ensure  a  continu- 
ity of  business.  Such  lines  as  canned  and  other  fish  are  generally  sold  upon  a  commis- 
sion basis  by  mercantile  brokers  with  a  large  clientele  of  wholesale  importers  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  By  making  such  an  arrangement  packers  would  be  regularly 
advised  of  trade  requirements  and  orders  would  be  placed  both  by  cable  and  through 
the  mails.  As  in  other  lines  of  merchandise,  at  least  the  same  attention  should  be 
paid  to  oversea  trade  as  is  devoted  to  domestic  business. 

PAYMENT  FOR  SHIPMENTS. 

Once  Canadian  food  products  are  proved  to  be  satisfactory,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty for  the  Australian  representatives  of  exporters  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  all 
orders  sent  on  behalf  of  wholesale  importers.  The  method  of  adjustment  can  be 
arranged  either  by  bank  credit,  by  payment  through  the  Canadian,  London  or  New 
York  agents  of  the  buyers,  or  by  a  draft  drawn  by  the  shippers,  supported  by  ship- 
ping documents,  direct  upon  the  purchaser. 

INQUIRIES  INVITED.     AUSTRALIAN  AGENTS  ESSENTIAL. 

If  Canadian  fish  packers,  especially  those  not  already  represented,  are  interested 
in  the  possibilities  of  their  products  being  marketed  in  Australia,  they  are  assured  of 
any  special  inquiries  receiving  practical  investigation  and  heing  promptly  furnished 
with  a  report  upon  the  trading  outlook  in  regard  to  their  special  lines.  On  request, 
suggestions  will  be  made  in  regard  to  the  necessary  efficient  representation  in  Aus- 
tralian importing  centres. 

Extreme  caution  should  be  exercised  to  secure  the  services  of  suitable  agents,  aa 
some  Canadian  exporters  have  been  anything  but  successful  in  placing  their  repre- 
sentation in  Australia.  This  is  mainly  caused  by  appointing  totally  unsuitable  men, 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  goods,  and  have  neither  the  ability  to  learn  nor  the 
capital  to  exploit  them. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  November  8,  1915. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  KELP  INDUSTRY. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  has  just  published  an  interesting  leaflet 
on  the  subject  of  the  kelp  industry.  The  price  of  the  by-products  of  kelp  is  advancing, 
and  likely  to  continue.  There  are  large  quantities  of  kelp  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  sea  coasts  of  Canada,  and  the  facts  set  forth  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  fishing  population,  which  owing  to  climatic  and  other  conditions 
is  unable  to  pursue  its  usual  occupation  for  some  months  of  the  year: — 

"  The  kelp  industry  has  improved  recently,  and  it  would  pay  crofters  and  others 
in  districts  where  the  right  kind  of  sea-weed  is  found  on  the  shore.  This  is  a  very 
old  industry  in  Scotland.  Up  to  about  seventy  years  ago  kelp  was  made  for  the  soda 
which  was  obtained  from  it.  Other  and  cheaper  ways  of  getting  soda  were  discovered, 
and  the  price  of  kelp  became  lower  and  lower,  so  that  in  many  districts  the  people 
gave  up  the  making  of  it.  Soon  afterwards  iodine  and  potassium  began  to  be 
extracted  from  kelp,  and  the  price  rose  slightly.  There  were  ups  and  downs,  but  on 
the  whole  the  price  increased.  From  1907  to  the  early  part  of  1914  this  rise  in  value 
became  marked,  and  in  those  places  where  kelp  had  been  made  all  along  the  produc- 
tion was  increased,  while  in  other  districts  where  it  had  formerly  been  made  the 
industry  was  restarted.  If  the  facts  had  been  known  more  generally,  other  workers 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

"  The  war  has  added  very  much  to  the  value  of  kelp.  Potash  has  been  obtained 
almost  altogether  from  Germany,  where  there  are  mines  yielding  substances  con- 
taining potash.  Consequently  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  one  of  the  most  important 
available  sources  of  potash  will  be  kelp,  and  hence  the  value  of  kelp  has  increased 
since  the  war.  The  consumption  of  potash  is  very  great.  Its  salts  form  several 
important  artificial  manures,  besides  being  largely  used  in  manufactures.  Also,  since 
iodine  is  in  growing  demand  in  military  surgery,  the  demand  for  it,  too,  is  likely  to 
become  greater;  though,  even  during  the  war,  the  increase  in  price  is  not  likely  to 
be  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  potash,  because  iodine  is  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  the  nitrate  fields  in  Chile  as  well  as  from  kelp. 

PROFITS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

"In  a  place  where  kelp  can  be  made  it  is  usual  for  a  bargain  to  be  made  with 
the  chemical  manufacturers  for  a  standard  price  for  the  kelp,  extra  good  kelp  being 
paid  for  at  a  higher  rate,  inferior  kelp  at  a  lower  rate.  The  terms  are  expressed 
differently  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  district  as  compared  with  those  obtained  in 
the  Hebrides.  The  following  considerations  show  what  a  worker  who  makes  good 
kelp  might  expect  to  obtain  for  his  labour.  At  the  lower  value  of  kelp  before  the  war. 
a  crofter  in  the  Hebrides  with  a  horse  and  cart  might  expect  in  favourable  weather 
to  ge't  10s.  a  day  for  a  full  day's  work.  Often  members  of  the  same  family  work 
together.    Thus  a  father  and  two  sons  in  one  summer  made  £30  during  the  time  when 
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they  had  no  work  to  do  on  the  croft.  Just  before  the  war,  where  the  proprietors 
d  facilities  on  moderate  terms,  the  sum  which  the  maker  of  good  tangle  ash  and 
kelp  might  expect  to  receive  for  one  ton  of  20  cwts.  was  about  £5,  after  allowing  for 
expenses.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  potash,  through  the  war,  the  value  of  tangle  ash 
and  kelp  has  very  greatly  increased.  To  make  good  kelp,  the  worker  will  require  to 
gather  the  proper  weed  and  to  dry  and  burn  it  carefully.  It  requires  about  5  tons 
of  dry  wood  to  make  1  ton  of  kelp.  Most  of  the  labour  is  light,  and  the  payment  is  a 
good  reward  for  the  amount  of  work  involved. 

REQUISITES  OF  A  KELP-PRODUCING  DISTRICT. 

"  First  there  must  be  a  supply  of  the  proper  weed.  Formerly  (when  kelp  was 
made  for  its  soda)  the  "black  wrack"  or  "cut  weed"  was  used.  Now  only  the  drift 
or  red  wrack  is  used.    The  stems  of  this   are  the  "  tangles "  cast  up  on  the 

bes  in  the  winter,  and  the  drift  weed  which  reaches  the  fchore  in  spring  and 
summer  is  mainly  the  leaves  or  fronds  (Laminaria  digitata  and  Laminaria  steno- 
phylla).  Workers  should  have  the  proper  weed  shown  them  by  the  instructors,  who 
will  be  provided  for  those  places  where  a  sufficient  number  of  workers  undertake  to 
begin  kelp-making.  The  most  favourable  district  is  one  where  there  is  a  suitable 
beach  and  where  the  use  of  an  appropriate  drying-ground  above  high-water  mark 
can  be  obtained  from  the  proprietor  for  the  drying  and  burning  of  the  weed.  Storage 
accommodation  and  proximity  to  a  pier  from  which  the  kelp  when  made  can  be 
shipped  are  advantages. 

DRYING  THE  WEED. 

"  Care  in  gathering  and  drying  the  weed  is  important.  In  collecting  tangles  it 
is  best  to  use  stems  that  are  unbroken.  Tangles  or  weed  that  have  been  floating  in 
the  sea  for  some  time  are  le6s  rich  in  iodine  and  potash,  and  thus  are  not  so  valuable 
for  kelp-making.  The  maker  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  the  chemical  manufacturer 
purchases  from  him  is  the  iodine  and  potash  contained  in  the  kelp,  and  that  he  will 
get  a  better  price  if  the  amount  of  these  is  as  large  as  possible.  First,  the  weed 
should  be  gathered  and  dried,  free  from  sand  and  other  impurities,  as  soon  as  possible. 
Jf  it  is  left  exposed  on  the  beach  for  a  day  or  two  there  will  not  be  as  much  of  these 
chemicals  as  if  it  had  been  collected  and  dried  at  once.  Secondly,  the  weed  and  the 
kelp  should  as  far  as  possible  be  kept  from  damp  or  fresh  water,  as  both  wash  out 
the  potash.  The  actual  process  of  drying  differs  as  between  the  winter  and  the 
summer  weed.  When  drying  takes  place  in  the  open,  as  is  usual,  tangles  (i.e.,  the 
winter  weed)  are  generally  stripped  of  the  fronds,  leaving  the  stalks.  The  stalks 
should  be  spread  on  low  banks  or  walls  made  of  stones  about  two  feet  high.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  stock  is  laid  on  the  wall,  so  that  the  ends  hang  down  without 
touching  the  ground.  When  dry,  the  tangles  should  be  burned,  though  they  are  some- 
times built  into  small  stacks  or  left  on  the  walls.  If  the  weather  permits,  it  is  better 
to  burn  them  as  soon, as  possible,  as  exposure  to  rain  has  the  effect  of  washing  out 
some  of  the  chemicals.    Summer  weed  dries  more  easily. 

Generally  sneaking,  the  weed  may  be  spread  with  advantage  on  a  clean,  dry 
beach  of  stones ;  or,  if  such  a  beach  is  not  available,  on  the  short,  close  grass  that 
grows  on  the  sand  in  many  places  above  the  beach.  The  reason  why  heavy  grass  land 
should  be  n voided,  if  possible,  is  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dampness  about 
it,  which  takes  some  of  the  potash  out  of  the  weed. 

BURNING  THE  DRY  WEED. 

"  The  dry  weed  or  tangles  (as  the  case  may  be)  should  be  shaken  free  of  any 
sand  that  may  adhere  to  either,  since  the  kelp-maker  must  remember  that  he  cannot 
expect  to  be  paid  for  sand  in  his  kelp,  and  also  that  the  presence  of  sand  either  in 
the  burning  or  in  the  subsequent  working  of  kelp  in  the  factory  is  prejudicial.  A 
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flat  surface,  made  either  of  flags  or  stones,  should  be  prepared  for  the  dry  tangles  or 
weed.  Care  in  burning  is  required.  When  kelp  was  made  for  the  soda  it  contained, 
a  fierce  heat  was  an  advantage.  It  is  a  disadvantage  when  (as  has  been  the  case  tor 
a  number  of  years)  kelp  is  made  for  its  iodine  and  potash.  The  object  of  the  careful 
worker  should  be  not  to  have  more  heat  than  will  reduce  his  tangles  to  an  ash  or 
effect  a  complete  burning  of  the  summer  weed.  By  doing  this  he  saves  iodine  and 
potash  which  are  lost  if  the  heat  be  too  great.  In  burning  both  tangles  and  the 
summer  weed,  if  the  heat  becomes  too  great,  it  can  be  reduced  by  adding  damp  weed 
to  the  fire. 

"  When  the  kelp  is  sufiiciently  cool,  it  is  placed  in  sacks  and  is  ready  to  be 
shipped.  During  this  period  it  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  since,  even  at  this 
stage,  dnmp  will  cause  a  loss  of  the  valuable  chemicals  which  were  in  the  kelp  when 
it  was  burned,  but  some  of  which  will  no  longer  be  in  it  when  it  is  shipped,  and  i't 
is  the  quantity  of  chemicals'  it  contains  when  it  reaches  the  factory  for  which  the 
worker  is  usually  paid. 

POINTS  TO  BE  BORNE  IN  MIND. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  making  of  kelp  is  simple.  To  obtain  good  results,  the 
following  rules  should  be  kept  in  mind: — 

1.  Collect  the  proper  weed  at  once. 

2.  Dry  it  carefully  on  a  suitable  drying-ground  and  burn  it  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 

3.  In  burning  tangles,  endeavour  to  obtain  an  ash.  In  burning  both  tangles  and 
the  summer  weed,  avoid  over-burning. 

4.  In  gathering  and  drying  the  weed  and  collecting  the  ash  after  burning,  avoid 
all  impurities. 

5.  From  the  time  the  weed  is  landed  till  the  kelp  is  delivered  protect  it  from 
wet  and  even  from  damp." 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  November  24,  1915. 

SHORTAGE  OF  METAL  TOYS. 

The  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of  toys  received  in  normal  times  from  Germany 
led  some  of  the  large  London  wholesalers  to  despatch  buying  representatives  to  North 
America  and  it  is  stated  that  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  thoroughly 
scoured  for  certain  classes  of  goods,  in  some  cases  with  success  and  in  other  cases 
the  reverse.  At  the  present  time  the  shortage  in  the  supply  is  confined  chiefly  to 
mechanical  novelties,  metal  goods  and  dolls.  There  is  no  dearth  of  the  large  wooden 
toys  such  as  rocking  horses  and  similar  lines;  in  fact  dealers  are  able  to  secure  all 
they  require  of  .  this  kind  of  toy  from  English  manufacturers  who  have  lately  gone 
more  extensively  into  the  manufacture  of  same.  Another  factor,  which,  it  appears, 
would  preclude  any  extensive  export  of  large  wooden  toys  from  Canada  at  the 
present  time  is  the  high  shipping  freights  ruling  as  toys  of  ibis  kind  nre  not  compact; 
on  the  contrary  they  take  up  much  space,  thus  adding  to  the  cost  of  transit. 

89486—2 
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CANADIAN  FOOTWEAR  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

During  the  month  of  October,  245  dozen  pairs  of  boots  (of  leather)  were  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada,  the  declared  value  being  £477. 

As  regards  rubber  footwear,  1,209  dozen  pairs  were  imported  from  Canada,  the 
value  being  £2,573. 

BRITISH  APPLE  SUPPLY. 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  taken  from  the 
press  may  be  quoted  for  the  interest  of  Canadian  firms  engaged  in  the  export  apple 
trade  to  the  British  Isles : — 

"  The  great  bulk  of  the  apples  now  arriving  consists  of  the  well-known  varieties 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  North  American  apples  are  probably  preferred 
in  Great  Britain  to  all  others,  the  quality  and  grading,  as  well  as  the  uniformity 
in  the  size  of  the  package,  contributing  mostly  to  their  popularity. 

The  standard  barrel  for  Ontario  apples  contains  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  of  fruit  and  next  to  them  in  size — lesser  capacity — is  the  barrel  used  by 
growers  in  Western  New  York.  Following  them  comes  the  barrel  from  the  New 
England  States  and  then  the  Hudson  Bay  barrel,  and  lastly,  the  barrel  from  Nova 
Scotia,  the  least  of  all. 

TRADE  IN  BOX  APPLES. 

Apples  in  boxes  containing  about  forty  pounds  are  also  arriving  in  good  supply 
and  are  greatly  appreciated  for  the  fine  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  handy  size  of 
the  package.  They  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  Oregon,  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia, being  carried  across  the  continent  and  shipped  at  New  York,  Boston  and 
occasionally  Montreal.  The  trade  in  these  western  box  apples  is  well  established 
and  large  quantities  are  handled  while  the  season  lasts  and  more  especially  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

Apples  from  Ireland  in  boxes  of  about  thirty-five  pounds  are  also  available,  but 
growers  in  that  country,  evidently,  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  the  way  of  packing  and  displaying  their  fruit  to  the  best  advantage." 

EUROPEAN  FLAX  MARKET. 

In  view  of  the  attention  which  has  repeatedly  been  drawn  in  former  issues  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin  to  the  market  now  offering  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  flax 
fibre  from  Canada,  the  following  comments,  made  by  the  Economist,  in  respect  to 
the  position  of  the  European  supply  and  demand,  may  be  quoted: — 

"  The  present  position  of  the  European  flax  market  is  absolutely  without  pre- 
cedent, as  the  actual  shortage  of  raw  material  is  affecting  the  whole  world.  During 
the  Crimean  war,  it  is  true  Great  Britain  and  France  were  more  or  less  cut  off  from 
importing  Russian  flax,  but  the  shortage  was  far  less  felt  then  than  now. 

The  acreage  under  flax  in  Ireland,  which  reached  nearly  300,000  acres  in  1364, 
had  fallen  off  to  about  47,000  in  1914,  and  to-day  in  England  practically  no  flax  is 
grown.  The  Irish  crop  of  1915  is  good,  and  shows  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent 
against  1914,  but  the  total  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  European  production. 

In  France,  the  crop  of  1915,  as  regards  both  quality  and  quantity,  is  far  behind 
that  of  1914  and  previous  years.  In  Britanny,  it  was  exceedingly  bad,  giving  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  7,000  bales  of  100  kilos  each,  against  26,000  bales  in  1914.  In  the 
Seine  Inferieur,  it  is  light  and  short  and  about  60  per  cent  less  than  in  1914.  For 
ordinary  flax  in  these  districts,  which  used  to  fetch  from  90f.  to  120f.  per  100  kilos, 
buyers  are  offering  to-day  from  300f.  to  340f.  and  cannot  get  any. 

In  Russia,  according  to  official  statistics,  the  acreage  under  flax  is  less  than  the 
year  before,  but  the  quality  is  much  superior  to  that  of  1914. 
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In  calculating  the  supplies  for  the  open  market,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Mochenetz  flax  district  (i.e.  water-retted  flax)  is  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  This  district  alone  produces  about  100,000  tons  of  flax,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Holland,  the  best  flax  sowing  seed  on  which  the  other  European  flax  growing  coun- 
tries are  practically  dependent. 

In  Russia,  the  dew-retted  or  Slanetz  flax  districts  are  about  the  only  ones  avail- 
able. The  quantity  produced  in  these  districts  amounts  to  about  250,000  tons,  of  which 
Russia  usually  consumes  about  90,000  tons;  but  at  present  most  of  the  Russian  spin- 
ning mills  are  working  day  and  night,  and  consequently  the  actual  quantity  available 
for  export  will  be  considerably  less  than  usual. 

Holland's  crop  for  1915  is  good  in  quality,  and  in  quantity  about  25  per  eent 
above  1914,  and  as  the  total  is  only  10,000  tons,  as  compared  with  8,000  tons  in  1914,. 
the  increase  is  of  little  benefit,  especially  as  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  has  been  sold  to 
Germany.  The  negligible  quantity  grown  in  Belgium,  has,  of  course,  gone  to 
Germany. 

Figures  for  Germany  and  Austria  are  not  available,  but  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  acreage  under  flax  in  those  countries  will  be  no  larger  than  usual  as 
all  the  available  agricultural  land  is  being  used  for  the  production  of  food  supplies. 

As  nearly  all  spinners  in  Europe  are  spisning  lower  numbers,  the  quantity  of 
ordinary  flax  needed  will  be  much  greater  than  usual.  European  flax  spinners  are 
thus  faced  with  a  very  critical  position,  which  can  only  be  compared  with  the  cotton 
famine  experienced  by  the  cotton  mills  during  the  American  Civil  War." 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickevdike.) 

Manchester,  November  (i.  1915. 

THE   SHIPPING  FAMINE. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  famine  in  merchant  ships,  and  every  trader  is 
competing  in  the  freight  market.  As  one  authority  says,  "the  success  of  the  British 
fleet  is  proving  embarrassing." 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  possessed,  according  to  Lloyds  register  1914-15, 
about  2,800  vessels  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,500,000,  many  more  than  were  required 
for  their  own  internal  trade. 

Great  Britain  captured  or  drove  off  the  seas  all  these  ships,  together  with  202  of 
133,000  tons  under  the  Turkish  flag.  By  its  success  the  British  fleet  reduced  the 
amount  of  shipping  available  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  incidentally  depriv- 
ing Germany  and  Turkey  of  a  large  income.  The  mercantile  marine  of  Russia  which 
embraced  1,254  ships  of  something  over  a  million  tons,  was  imprisoned  to  a  consider- 
able extent  owing  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea. 

ADMIRALTY  REQUIREMENTS. 

At  the  same  time  the  British  Admiralty  requisitioned  many  vessels  as  fleet  aux- 
iliaries and  transports.  The  admiralty  has  under  its  orders  to<lay  over  2,000  vessels 
for  carrying  troops  and  stores  and  lor  meeting  the  requirements  °f  the  grand  fleet. 
Among  the  2,300  auxiliary  craft  which  are  engaged  on  the  patrol  services  arc  scores 
of  merchant  vessels  which  in  ordinary  eireiunstanees  would  be  engaged  in  com  mere©. 
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The  French  Admiralty  on  a  smaller  scale  also  requisitioned  vessels,  and  its 
demands  have  recently  grown,  which  means  more  ships.  The  requirements  of  tHi 
Frcncl)  naval  and  military  forces  have  put  a  heavy  drain  on  the  Republic's  mercanti1e 
marine,  which  numbers  1,576  vessels  of  2,300,000  tons.  The  requirements  of  Italy 
and  Greece  also  withdrew  many  mercantile  ships  for  the  use  of  their  Governments. 


HIGH  FREIGHTS. 

The  volume  of  imports  is  large  and  the  tonnage  of  shipping  restricted.  Competi- 
tion in  the  freight  market  is  keener  than  ever  in  its  history,  and  consequently  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  sea-carriage  generally  has  been  fabulous.  The  famine  in  ships  has 
unfortunately  become  most  acute  during  the  overseas  grain  movement. 

A  remedy  for  high  freights  has  often  been  suggested,  viz.,  "  government  interven- 
tion." Unfortunately  freights  are  not  controlled  by  the  British  Government,  since 
no  action  on  its  part  could  affect  the  vessels  under  the  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Danish, 
Greek,  Italian  or  Spanish  flags,  and  these  mercantile  marines  possess  an  aggregate 
of  over  8,000,000  tons  of  shipping. 


SHIPPING  AND  FOOD  IMPORTS. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  imports  of  wheat  the  Board  of  Trade  has  informed 
owners  that  vessels  loading  in  North  America  not  later  than  December  15  shall  be 
exempt  from  requisition  on  arrival  at  a  United  Kingdom  port.  They  will  further  be 
free  to  start  on  another  voyage  which  need  not  necessarily  be  a  North  Atlantic  voyage 
after  their  discharge  of  cargo.  Special  committees  are  to  be  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  licensing  of  British  vessels  to  trade  between  foreign  ports,  and  for  the  requisition- 
ing of  steamers  for  carriage  of  foodstuffs  to  this  country. 


OIL  STEAMERS. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  vessels  carrying  oil  in 
bulk,  which  has  been  further  intensified  during  the  war,  Lloyds'  register  of  shipping 
reports  that  several  proposals  have  been  dealt  with  for  the  conversion  of  ordinary 
cargo  vessels  of  various  types,  either  built  or  building,  into  tank  steamers  for  the 
carriage  of  petroleum  or  other  oil  cargoes. 


CARRIAGE  OF  FROZEN  MEAT. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  and  the  use  of  frozen  meat  for  the  armies  in  the  field,  the 
demand  for  vessels  fitted  with  refrigerating  machinery  has  been  abnormal.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  complete  the  vessels  under  construction  for  this  special  trade, 
while  some  vessels  originally  constructed  for  carrying  fruit  are  having  their  refrigerat- 
ing appliances  modified  to  enable  them  to  carry  meat. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  POTATO  FLOUR. 

With  further  reference  to  the  article  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Xo.  620  on 
the  production  of  pressed  potatoes,  the  following  additional  information  has  come  to 
hand  from  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam: — 

POTATOES  USED. 

It  is  stated  that  no  special  kind  of  potato  is  grown  in  Holland  to  produce  a  pure 
white  flour.  The  potato  used  for  factory  purposes  must  have  a  low  percentage  of 
albumen  and  a  high  percentage  of  starch.  Therefore  household  potatoes  are  less  fit 
for  the  manufacture  of  flour.  Generally  speaking,  potatoes  which  are  not  fit  for  human 
consumption  on  account  of  their  being  too  large,  their  bad  appearance  and  inferior 
quality  (low  percentage  of  albumen),  are  used  in  factories. 

PROCESS.  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

There  is  no  special  process  in  use  to  secure  absence  of  colour :  the  nature  of  the 
process  of  manufacturing  potato  flour  is  mechanical  and  not  chemical.  After  being 
cleansed  in  cold  water  and  weighed,  the  potatoes  are  rasped  to  pulp.  The  pulp  is 
macerated  with  water  in  fine  sieves  through  which  the  paste  passes  with  the  water. 
The  milky  liquid  passes  into  basins  where  the  cellulose  albumen  and  other  substances 
are  removed  by  stirring.  The  starch  precipitates  and  is  repeatedly  washed  with  water 
by  decantation.  When  sufficiently  clean  the  wet  starch  is  primarily  dried  in  centri- 
fugal cylinders  and  afterwards  on  endless  canvas  stretched  over  rollers  heated  with 
steam. 

The  starch  is  then  cooled,  pulverized  and  sifted,  and  appears  as  a  soft  pure  white 
flour. 


POINTERS  FOR  TRADING  WITH  PARAGUAY. 

Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  611  and  612  published  information  suggestive  to  Cana- 
dian exporters  interested  in  opening  up  or  extending  connections  with  Paraguay 
and  other  Latin-American  countries.  With  further  reference  to  these  articles  there 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos- 
Aires  a  resume  of  the  conditions  governing  the  import  trade  into  Paraguay.  The 
items  herewith  appended  are  in  the  form  of  questions  with  answers  and  deal  with 
such  topics  as  agencies,  terms  of  credit,  method  of  payment,  marking  and  packing,, 
etc. : — 

1.  What  are  the  channels  of  import  trade?  (a)  European  firms  in  Paraguay 
buying  on  their  own  account,  (b)  European  firms  buying  in  Europe  for  dealers  ins 
Paraguay,  (c)  European  manufacturers'  agents  in  Paraguay  taking  orders  from 
dealers,  (d)  European  manufacturers'  agents  selling  from  stock  goods  consigned 
by  their  principals,  (e)  Large  dealers  in  Paraguay  buying  direct  through  agents 
in  Europe.  (A),  (c)  and  (e)  are  most  customary.  (C)  is  becoming  mofce  important. 
Considerable  business  is  done  in  Paraguay  by  the  agents  of  European  firm-  estab- 
lished at  Montevideo,  where  there  is  a  free-port  district,  (ioods  can  be  shipped  thence 
to  Asuncion  in  about  ten  days. 
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'2.  What  rates  of  commission  are  paid  to  agents?  Commission  depends  upon  the 
class  of  goods  sold.  In  the  case  of  the  undermentioned  articles,  the  rates  are  as 
follows:  Whites  and  greys  1  per  cent,  prints  and  fancies  1£  per  cent  to  2£  per  cent, 
woollen  goods  2h  to  3£  per  cent,  laces  3  to  5  per  cent,  chemicals  2|  to  5  per  cent,  and 
similarly  with  hardware,  foodstuffs,  etc.  The  commission  is  small  on  goods  in 
general  use  and  larger  on  those  commanding  a  more  restricted  sale. 

3.  In  case  of  (c)  is  commission  payable  on  orders  executed,  etc.?  Generally 
commission  is  payable  not  on  the  orders  executed,  but  only  on  the  goods  actually 
paid  for. 

If  the  orders  are  placed  direct,  i.e.,  not  through  the  agent,  it  is  usual  to  allow 
the  agent  commission. 

4.  In  case  of  (d),  does  agent  guarantee  sale  and  returns?  No. 

5.  What  are  the  terms  of  employment  of  agent  by  overseas  principle?  Some 
houses  pay  the  agent  a  fixed  annual  salary;  others  pay  a  smaller  salary  and  com- 
mission; others  pay  commission  only.  In  most  cases  the  office  and  travelling  expenses 
of  the  agent,  cables,  postage,  carriage  on  samples,  etc.,  are  paid  by  the  principal,  or 
a  grant  of,  say,  £50  is  paid  to  the  agent  for  such  minor  expenses.  Sometimes  the 
rent  of  premises  is  paid  by  the  principal.  The  commission  is  generally  paid  half- 
yearly. 

6.  Does  the  agent  trade  in  his  own  name,  etc.?  In  some  cases  the  agent  trades 
in  his  own  name,  but  he  makes  contracts  in  the  name  of  his  principal.  The  extent 
of  legal  responsibility  is  determined  by  the  Paraguayan  commercial  code,  which  is 
identical  with  that  of  Argentina. 

7.  What  is  the  liability  of  agent?  This  question  depends  upon  the  contract 
between  the  agent  and  the  principal,  but  in  practice  the  agent  is  generally  free  from 
liability,  especially  where  he  works  on  commission. 

8.  Are  any  fees  payable  by  agent  for  principal?  No.  A  license  to  act  as  agent 
of  a  foreign  firm  is  payable  to  the  municipalities  by  resident  agents  and  by  visiting 
commercial  travellers.  In  the  case  of  a  sole  agent  the  license  will  generally  be  paid 
by  the  principal  (see  5)  but  in  the  case  of  an  agent  who  acts  for  more  than  one 
principal  other  arrangements  have  to  be  followed. 

9.  Is  there  any  difference  if  the  agent  is  a  native?  No. 

10.  'What  other  points  should  be  borne  in  mind?  It  is  sometimes  desirable  that 
the  agent  or  a  local  bank  should  hold  the  power  of  attorney  of  the  principal  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  take  proceedings  in  case  of  need  for  the  recovery  of  debts  due 
to  the  principal. 

In  the  case  of  an  importer  of  standing,  the  goods  should  be  consigned  to  him 
direct,  in  other  cases  to  a  bank. 

In  the  absence  of  documents  the  consignee  can  obtain  possession  of  goods  by 
signing  a  guarantee.  Should  he,  however,  fail  to  produce  the  documents  within  the 
stipulated  time  he  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  (undesirable  to  deal  direct  with  any  firms  or  agents 
outside  Asuncion,  partly  on  account  of  the  greater  risk  and  partly  because  the 
Asuncion  firms  have  their  travellers  and  provincial  customers,  and  will  take  it  amiss 
if  their  field  is  encroached  upon  by  their  principals. 

11.  WTiat  are  the  terms  of  credit  in  the  ca.se  of  (c)  and  (d)  ?  In  the  case  of  (e) 
bills  are  drawn  at  90  or  100  days,  date  of  sight,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade. 
In  some  instances,  interest  at  6  per  cent  to  the  date  of  maturity  of  the  bill  is  added, 
in  others  it  is  added  to  the  invoice.  In  practice  6  to  8  months'  credit  from  date  of 
shipment  is  usual. 

Since  the  war  cash  against  documents  is  the  rule. 

United  States  firms  have  generally  required  half  payment,  with  the  order,  and 
the  balance  against  documents. 

12.  What  is  the  mode  of  payment?  If  cash  is  paid  against  documents  a  draft 
is  not  usual.    In  normal  times  documents  are  generally  handed  over  against  accept- 
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ance.  The  ufcual  custom  is  for  the  buyer  to  accept  a  bill  at  six  months  presented 
through  a  bank,  which  then  delivers  over  the  documents  (bill  of  lading,  etc.)  to  the 
buyer.  Bills  are  dated  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  invoice  or  date  of  shipment, 
end  are  usually  drawn  in  sterling  payable  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  day  for 
sight  drafts  on  London.  Where  payment  is  made  in  Argentina  currency,  the  exchange 
ruling  at  Buenos  Aires  for  sight  or  90  days'  drafts  on  London  is  adopted.  Some- 
times drafts  are  drawn  in  dollars  gold  at  the  rate  of  $5  to  the  £1,  and  the  exchange 
is  regulated  on  the  same  basis. 

A  few  firms  have  current  accounts  with  the  European  firms  with  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  deal. 

13.  Are  goods  generally  sold  f.o.b.,  etc?  Goods  are  very  seldom  sold  "delivery." 
They  are  most  commonly  sold  ex  warehouse,  but  sometimes,  generally  in  the  case  of 
small  buyers,  c.i.f.    It  depends  upon  circumstances  and  the  class  of  trade. 

14.  Is  resort  ever  had  to  arbitration?  Cases  can  be  referred  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  decision.  The  matter  can  generally  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
agent  or  holder  of  the  power  of  attorney. 

15.  What  is  the  procedure  for  recovery  of  debt?  (a)  To  sue  the  customer  upon 
his  unpaid  and  protested  bill.  The  court  costs  are  moderate,  but  advocates  can 
charge  from  3  to  25  per  cent  and  solicitors  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
claimed.  It  is  usual  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  legal  practitioner  as  to  fees. 
The  holder  of  the  power  of  attorney  (see  lO1)  can  embargo  the  property  of  the  debtor. 

(6)  In  practice  legal  proceedings  are  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  It  is 
impossible  to  name  the  precise  sum. 

16.  Are  decisions  prompt?  The  proceedings  of  the  Commercial  Court  are 
relatively  rapid,  but  a  debtor,  if  badly  disposed,  can  generally  find  means  of  greatly 
protracting  the  case  against  him. 

17.  What  is  the  normal  procedure  in  bankruptcy?  If  the  merchant  declares 
himself  bankrupt,  it  is  wisest  to  make  the  best  arrangement  circumstances  will 
permit.  If  he  is  forced  into  bankruptcy  by  third  parties,  the  case  is  apt  to  be  help- 
less, for  the  residue  of  the  property  is  usually  absorbed  by  legal  charges. 

The  bankruptcy  law  is  the  same  as  in  Argentina. 

Discretion  and  discrimination  must  be  exercised  by  the  agent.  In  the  case  of 
debts  due  by  firms  of  good  reputation  it  is  considered  undesirable  to  take  legal 
proceedings.    In  other  cases,  proceedings  are  frequently  disappointing. 

18.  Most  houses  have  their  registered  firm  marks  and  instruct  sellers  as  to 
marks.  There  are  no  requirements  as  to  the  marking  of  imported  goods  to  show 
weights,  origin,  etc.,  but  certificates  of  origin  vise  by  the  Paraguayan  consul  at  the 
port  of  shipment  are  required.  Bills  of  lading,  in  triplicate,  and  invoices  must  also  be 
legalized  by  the  Paraguayan  consul.    These  documents  should  be  in  Spanish. 

11).  Packing.  Most  goods  should  be  packed  without  superfluous  internal  packing, 
since  duties  are  charged  on  the  weight,  including  wrappings.  Boxes  should  be  strong, 
for  all  goods  arc  transhipped  at  Montevideo  or  Buenos  Aires  and  are  subject  to  rough 
handling.    Directions  such  as  "glass  with  care"  should  be  in  Spanish. 

20.  Catalogues  should  be  in  no  other  language  than  Spanish.  The  prices  given 
should  bo  not  prices.  English  money  and  weights  and  measures  are  understood  in 
the  wholesale  trade. 

21.  Advertising  should  be  carried  on  in  the  local  papers. 

22.  The  only  directory  which  comes  into  consideration  is  the  "  Guia  General  del 
Paraguay,"  edited  by  Francisco  Growol  &  Co.,  Asuncion. 
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AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  MARKET  IN  RUSSIA. 

With  further  reference  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Just  on  the  market  for  agri- 
cultural machinery  in  Russia,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin,  there  is  published  herewith  the  following  information  from  a  current  num- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  regarding  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  mach- 
inery industry  in  Russia  and  the  share  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  import  trade 
in  such  machinery: — 

SITUATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

Iii  the  autumn  of  1914  a  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  discussed 
the  agricultural  machinery  situation  and  established  the  fact  that  in  some  branches  of 
the  implement  industry  (as  for  instance  in  the  making  of  ploughs)  Russian  industry 
had  reached  a  considerable  development,  but  that  generally  the  position  caused  some 
anxiety. 

Difficulties  were  increased  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  sufficient  supplies 
both  of  raw  material  and  of  fuel,  as  a  result  of  transport  difficulties.  The  import  of 
raw  and  partially  manufactured  materials  from  abroad  has  completely  ceased.  The 
Russian  metallurgical  works,  apparently,  devoted  very  little  attention  to  agricultural 
machinery  before  the  war,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  situation  has 
naturally  become  worse.  Furthermore  the  financial  position  of  the  industry  creates 
some  difficulty,  as  the  indebtedness  of  purchasers  to  twenty-five  of  the  large  concerns 
amounts  now  to  nearly  £4,000,000. 

A  prospect  of  some  improvement  is  offered  by  the  apparently  satisfactory  results 
of  the  formation  of  associations  of  rural  government  institutions  for  wholesale  pur- 
chases and  orders.  Manufacturers  are  anxious  to  extend  the  field  of  their  enterprise 
and  to  proceed  with  the  output  of  machinery  which,  normally,  has  been  imported  n-om 
Germany.  At  the  same  time  the  organization  and  development  of  the  trade  in  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  implements  might  help  to  alleviate  the  financial  strain  to  which 
manufacturers  are  at  present  subject,  and  might  free  them  from  small  commercial 
transactions  which  complicate  the  organization  of  the  industry. 

GERMAN   AND  AUSTRIAN  IMPORTS. 

Statistical  information  establishes  the  fact  that  in  the  three  years  1911-1913  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  employed  in  Russia 
were  manufactured  in  the  country,  the  remaining  50  per  cent  being  imported.  Of  the 
imports,  about  40  per  cent  in  1913  were  from  Germany  and  Austria,  as  compared  with 
about  20  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  manure  drills,  mowing  machines, 
and  certain  types  of  winnowing  machines,  these  countries  predominated,  and  the  stop- 
page of  imports  since  the  war  has  created  a  serious  danger  of  deficiencies  in  this  direc- 
tion. 
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VALUES  OF  CLASSES  IMPORTED. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  classes  of  agricultural  mach- 
inery and  implements  imported  into  Russia  during  1913,  with  the  respective  shares  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  the  United  Kingdom: — 

Imports  from    Imports  from 


Total 

Imports  from 

Austria- 

United 

Agricultural  machinery — 

Imports. 

Germany. 

Hungary. 

Kingdom. 

Ploughs,  steam  and  other,  and  har- 

£  607,000 

£  470,000 

£  28,000 

£  52,000 

1,168,000 

147,000 

9,000 

156,000 

688,000 

236,000 

137,000 

279,000 

Sowing  machines  (drills,  etc. ).  .  .. 

352,000 

42,000 

17,000 

18,000 

Locomobiles    for    operating  steam 

ploughs  and  threshers  

767,000 

267,000 

21,000 

451,000 

Winnowing  and  sorting  machinery.  . 

AO  AAA 

45,000 

51,000 

1,000 

KsL  tJcilll          fecjjdi  cLLUX  o          dllU.  ULULtl 

120,000 

35,000 

3,000 

Other  agricultural  machinery  .  . 

1,055,000 

392,000 

107,000 

127,000 

Total,  agricultural  machinery.  . 

£4,855,000 

£1,634,000 

£370,000 

£1,087,000 

Agricultural  implements  and  tools — 

154,000 

7,000 

143,000 

2,000 

49,000 

45,000 

1,000 

Straw  cutters,  spades,  shovels,  rakes, 

61,000 

37,000 

7,000 

12,000 

Total,    agricultural  machinery 

and  implements  

£5,119,000 

£1,723,000 

£520,000 

£1,102,000 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

In  the  north  and  northwestern  parts  of  Russia  hand-driven  threshing  machines 
are  largely  used.  Notwithstanding  their  relatively  simple  construction,  their  output 
in  Russia  is  very  small.  Horse-driven  machines  are  also  largely  employed,  and  are 
extensively  manufactured.  Steam  threshers  were  imported  from  Germany  to  a  large 
extent,  but  few  came  from  Austria.  By  far  the  greatest  number  up  to  the  present 
time  are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  extensively  used  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  the  region  of  the  Don,  the  Southern  Ural,  and  West  Siberian  districts. 
In  the  southern  parts  they  are  generally  bought  without  the  locomobiles,  and  are 
driven  by  motors  instead.  Some  of  the  southern  firms  have,  therefore,  undertaken  the 
output  of  motor-driven  threshing  machines,  but  the  industry  is  little  developed.  Defi- 
ciencies of  German  and  Austrian  imports  might  be  met  by  a  larger  Russian  produc- 
tion and  larger  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  same  applies  to  agricultural 
locomobiles. 

REAPERS. 

The  Hungarian  reaping  machines  from  Budapest  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
competition  of  American  reapers,  and  have  shown  a  persistent  tendency  to  decline. 
In  Germany  the  use  of  reapers  has  only  latterly  been  more  generally  adopted,  and  the 
import  into  Germany  exceeds  by  10  to  12  times  her  export  in  this  line.  In  exception- 
ally heavy  harvests  the  imports  into  Russia  from  Germany  increased,  and  consisted  to 
some  extent  in  re-exported  American  machines.  The  deficiency  in  the  import  of 
reapers  from  Germany  will  have  to  be  made  good  by  importing  from  Sweden  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1013  Russia  imported  reapers  from  the  United  States  to  the 
value  of  £408,000,  as  against  similar  machines  to  the  value  of  £15G,000  from  Germany 
and  Austria. 

SOWING  DRILLS. 

The  home  production  of  sowing  drills  is  very  large.  Since  1  DOS  there  has  hoon  a 
large  sale  of  drills  of  American  manufacture,  and  in  1013  these  imports  reached  the 
figure  of  £30,000,  as  against  £50,000  from  Austria  and  Germany.  Hero  again  tse 
increase  in  home  production  could  fill  the  gaps  created  by  the  stoppage  of  imports 
from  the  latter  countries. 
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PLOUGHS  AND  HARROWS. 

As  regards  the  imports  of  ploughs,  Gorman  and  Austrian  goods  predominated 
very  considerably,  especially  for  horse  ploughs.  The  latter  are  also  imported  from 
North  America,  but  these  go  mostly  to  the  Amur  region.  Russia  herself,  however, 
produces  large  quantities  of  these  implements.  Steam  ploughs  are  mainly  used  on 
very  large  estates,  as  well  as  in  districts  of  the  Don  and  the  North  Caucasus.  They 
arc  imported  with  motors  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  The  most  modern 
tet  tractor "  ploughs  come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  is  no  Russian 
output  of  these  machines. 

Harrows  are  imported  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
Germany  contributing  only  about  one-third  to  one-quarter  of  the  total  imports. 

SORTING  MACHINES. 

The  predominance  of  German  and  Austrian  imports  under  this  heading  is  strik- 
ing. A  small  number  are  re-exported  French  machines,  but  the  bulk  are  the  products 
•if  German  and  Austrian  factories.  These. machines  are  also  locally  produced,  but  they 
are  of  simple  and  obsolete  construction,  and  cannot  compete  with  the  modern  German 
and  Austrian  article. 

DAIRY  MACHINERY. 

Of  special  importance  for  the  Russian  dairy  industry  are  churns  and  separators 
which  must  be  imported  as  there  is  no  output  of  them  in  Russia  at  present. 


CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  POETS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  of  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  January.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies : — 

Australia. 

To  Melbourne — New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.:  From  St.  John,  N.B.,  Waimate, 
January  20. 

To  Sydney — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line :  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
January  19;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  January  19. 

China. 

To  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong — Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Steamship 
Line:  From  Vancouver,  Empress  of  Japan,  January  1;  from  Vancouver,  Monteagle, 
January  11. 

Fiji. 

To  Suva — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line — From  Vancouver,  Makura, 
February  16;  from  Victoria,  Mahura,  February  16. 

Great  Britain. 

To  Liverpool. — White  Star-Dominion  Line:  From  Portland,  Me.,  Irishman. 
January  8;  Welshman,  January  15;  Auchendale,  January  22;  Ardgorm,  January  29, 
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Hawaii. 

To  Honolulu — Canadian-Australasian  Koyal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  January  19;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  January  19. 

Japan. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Moji — Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Steamship 
Line:  From  Vancouver,  Empress  of  Japan,  January  1;  from  Vancouver,  Mont  eagle, 
January  11. 

New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland,  "Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin — New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.: 
From  St.  John,  X.B.,  TYaimate,  January  20. 

To  Auckland — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Mahura,  February  16;  from  Victoria,  Mahara,  February  16. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  November  17,  1915 : — 


Cheese 


Bristol     87/  89/    per  ewt. 

Liverpool   86/  90/ 

London   86/  89/ 

Glasgow    86/  88/ 

Butter- 
Bristol     -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ,   -  -  m 

London   135/  145/ 

Glasgow   -  160/ 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   88/  94/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   91/  94/ 

London                                                  ,   90/  95/ 

Glasgow    94/  95/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut)— 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   86/  94/ 

London    -  - 

Gla-gow   -  -  H 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol    92/  96/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool    90/  97/ 

London    94/  100/ 

Glasgow   -  -  M 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  November  20,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities. 


1914. 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  ....   


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Mutton   ii 

Pork   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   » 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   » 

Beef  

Hams    ii 

Pork   ., 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted    »i 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter      ii 

Margarine    h 

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   m 

cream  ,   fi 

ii    condensed. . . ,     .  n 

ii    preserved,  other  kinds  i 

Eggs    Gt.  Hnd, 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   . .    ■■ 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard    n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   h 

Wheatmeal  and  flour    h 

Barley     » 

Oats     ii 

Peas     ii 

Beans   n 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   n 


Fruit,  raw — 

Apples   ii 

Pears     u 

Hay  Ton. 

Hops    Cwt. 


96,671 
80,539 
21,511 

8,835 


95,864 
10 
6,132 
4,342 

3,318 
48,958 


78,928 
27,525 
41,049 
60 
290 
26,751 


629,290 
1,335 
4,078 

13,017 
21,928 


1,929,900 
144,400 
211,200 
172,000 
10,370 
33,080 

1,585,100 


78,808 
11,428 


1,358 
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TRADE  TABLES  IN  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Several  tables  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Canadian  export  trade  are 
published  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for 
August,  which  has  just  been  issued  and  which  will  be  supplied  to  applicants  without 
charge.  Among  the  tables  appearing  in  the  August  Monthly  attention  may  be  drawn 
to  the  following: — 

Trade  of  Ceylon,  1914. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  special  statistical  tables  relative  to  the 
trade  of  Ceylon,  to  be  found  on  pages  1355  to  1360  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  August, 
1915,  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Ceylon  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  was 
38,163,149  rupees  (rupee  =  32 -4  cents)  less  than  for  the  year  1913,  but  15,386,309 
rupees  in  excess  of  thatf  for  1912.  During  the  year  1914  the  imports  into  Ceylon  were 
valued  at  176,967,156  rupees  as  compared  with  199,640,797  rupees  in  1913,  whilst  the 
exports  were  valued  at  219,374,046  rupees  as  against  234,863,554  rupees  in  1913. 
From  1913  to  1914  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  British  Empire  decreased  from 
171,549,024  rupees  to  151,097,647  rupees,  or  12  per  cent,  whilst  the  imports  from 
foreign  countries  decreased  from  28,091,773  rupees  to  25,869,509  rupees,  or  8  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  British  Empire  increased  from 
135,834,045  rupees  to  145,988,374  rupees,  or  8  per  cent,  whilst  the  exports  to  foreign 
countries  decreased  from  99,029,509  rupees  to  73,385,672  rupees  or  26  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  imports  into  Ceylon  in  1914  the  British  Empire  was  credited  with 
supplying  about  86  per  cent  and  foreign  countries  14  per  cent,  which  was  practically 
the  same  proportion  as  last  year,  whilst  of  the  total  exports  in  1914  the  British 
Empire  was  credited  with  taking  about  67  per  cent,  as  compared  with  5'8  per  cent 
last  year,  and  foreign  countries  33  per  cent,  as  compared  with  42  per  cent  in  1913. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  interchange  of  goods  between  Ceylon  and  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

IMPORTS  INTO  CEYLON. 

The  imports  into  Ceylon  from  principal  countries,  according  to  the  order  of 
importance,  for  the  year  1914,  with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1913,  were  as 
follows:  British  India,  74,823,017  rupees,  decrease,  17,042,980  rupees;  United  King- 
dom, 51,504,240  rupees,  decrease,  6,695,388  rupees;  Straits  Settlements,  15,404,064 
rupees,  increase,  4,012,799  rupees;  Germany,  4,298,283  rupees,  decrease,  1,724,214 
rupees;  Australia,  3,465,151  rupees,  decrease,  298,498  rupees;  Japan,  2,946,038  rupees, 
decrease,  1,163,109  rupees;  Java,  2,578,2"35  rupees,  decrease,  684,556  rupees;  United 
States,  2,287,710  rupees,  decrease,  95,962  rupees.  Imports  from  Canada  in  1913  were 
nil,  but  in  1914  they  amounted  to  3,366  rupees. 

During  the  year  1914  the  principal  articles  imported  were  as  follows:  Apparel, 
1,284,808  rupees;  biscuits,  527,478  rupees;  books,  508,143  rupees;  butter,  365,279 
rupeefe;  cement,  675,781  rupees;  chemists'  sundries,  849,685  rupees;  coal,  11.007.247 
rupees;  coffee,  859,967  rupees;  confectionery,  382,137  rupees;  cotton  goods,  12,818,169 
rupees;  cutlery  and  hardware,  2,439,209  rupees;  curry  stuffs,  2,197,910  rupees;  earthen- 
ware and  chinaware,  770,623  rupees;  fancy  articles,  465,181  rupees;  fish,  3,831,416 
rupees;  fruits,  447,357  rupees;  glassware,  626,224  rupees;  grain  and  grain  products, 
57,745,974  (principally  paddy,  1,845,630  rupees;  peas.  1,200,302  rupees;  rice,  51,580,- 
339  rupees;  and  wheat  flour,  1,979  rupees)  ;  haberdashery,  2.210.670  rupees;  iron  wire. 
1,394,719  rupees;  leather  goods,  677,684  rupees;  lead,  pig  and  tea,  1,541,900  rupees; 
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machinery,  2,356,051  rupees;  manures,  6,107,007  rupees;  milk,  preserved,  540,788 
rupees;  oils,  4,138,596  rupees;  onions,  883,628  rupees;  paper,  571,300  rupees;  poonae, 
1,895,847  rupees;  potatoes,  841,580  rupees;  rubber,  5,565,712  rupees;  silk  goods,  644,632 
rupees;  soap,  785,234  rupees;  sugar,  5,274,660  rupees;  tea  chests,  2,785,905  rupees; 
tobacco,  L,137,167  rupees;  whisky,  705,615  rupees;  wood  and  timber,  1,400,079  rupees; 
and  woollen  goods,  623,870  rupees. 

The  imports  of  the  foregoing  articles  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  large  as  a 
rule  and  covered  practically  the  whole  field  of  the  import  classification.  The  principal 
items  that  made  up  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were:  Apparel,  7,551  rupees; 
books,  2,575  rupees;  casks  and  shooks,  70,673  rupees;  chemists'  .sundries,  53,756 
rupees;  cotton  goods,  112,047  rupees;  cutlery  and  hardware,  86,405  rupees;  fancy 
articles,  2.212  rupees;  tinned  fish,  29,625  rupees;  fruits,  35,767  rupees;  glassware. 
7,293  rupees;  haberdashery,  8,634  rupees;  iron  wire,  45,991  rupees;  iron  nails  and 
rivets,  73203  rupees;  leather  goods,  12,049  rupees;  machinery,  83,501  rupees;  oils, 
1,007,796  rupees;  painters'  colours,  8,893  rupees;  paper,  6,433  rupees;  soap,  8,107 
rupees;  stationery,  11,307  rupees;  and  tobacco,  7,466  rupees.  Imports  from  Canada 
consisted  principally  of  cotton  goods,  1,848  rupees;  and  fruits,  1,503  rupees. 

It  would  appear  reasonable  to  assume  that  Canada  might  improve  her  commercial 
position  with  Ceylon,  inasmuch  as  the  character  of  the  goods  imported,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  similar  to  those  that  Canada  has  for  export.  For  further  information 
relative  to  the  imports  into  Ceylon,  with  portions  received  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  see  table  No.  2,  page  1357. 

EXPORTS  FROM  CEYLON. 

The  exports  from  Ceylon  to  principal  countries,  according  to  order  of  importance, 
for  the  year  1914,  with  increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1913,  were  as  follows: 
United  Kingdom,  115,558,829  rupees,  increase,  9,946,086  rupees;  United  States, 
31,441,319  rupees,  decrease,  7,154,086  rupees;  Australia,  12,623,117  rupees,  increase, 
997,621  rupees;  Germany,  11,734,520  rupees,  decrease,  11,024,2*36  rupees;  Russia, 
9,409,465  rupees,  decrease,  4,170,990  rupees;  Belgium,  6,690,216  rupees,  decrease, 
4,317,474  rupees;  British  India,  6,221,127  rupees,  decrease,  2,855,978  rupees;  and 
Canada,  4,158,201  rupees,  increase,  378,502  rupees. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  Ceylon  in  1914  were:  Areca  nuts,  1,798,439 
rupees;  cardamons,  803,142  rupees;  cinnamon,  1,616,664  rupees;  citronella  oil,  1,378,- 
519  rupees;  cocoa,  2,062,942  rupees;  cocoanuts,  892,843  rupees;  cocoanut,  desiccated, 
7,838,655  rupees;  cocoanut  oil,  13,392,310  rupees;  coir  and  manufactures  of,  2,838,166 
rupees;  copra,  23,247,919  rupees;  plumbago,  4,254,201  rupees;  poonae,  914,70S  rupees; 
rubber,  61,762,324  rupees;  tea,  '89,716,018  rupees;  and  tobacco  leaf,  966,256  rupees. 
An  export  is  shown  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  every  item,  and  the  value  is  large  in 
almost  every  instance. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  were :— Cinnamon,  353,317  rupees; 
cocoa,  207,945  rupees;  cocoanut,  desiccated,  1,922,132  rupees;  cocoanut  oil,  6,311,342 
rupees;  citronella  oil, .  454,567  rupees;  copra,  360,060  rupees;  plumbago,  2,071,248 
rupees ;  rubber,  14,481,538  rupees ;  and  tea,  4,944,159  rupees ;  while  the  exports  to 
Canada  were  made  up  principally  of  cocoanut,  desiccated,  155,667  rupees;  rubber, 
43,708  rupees;  and  tea,  3,950,394  rupees.  For  further  details  respecting  the  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  State*  and  Canada,  see  table  No.  3,  page  1360. 

Trade  with  Jamaica,  1914. 

On  pages  1361  to  1365  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  August,  1915,  will  be  fouaid 
special  statistical  tables  respecting  the  trade  of  Jamaica  from  which  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1914,  shows  a  marked 
increase  in  comparison  for  that  of  1913.    The  imports  amounted  to  $12,486,990,  a 
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decrease  of  $1,321,909  compared  with  the  imports  in  1913,  while  the  exports  totalled 
$14,135,393,  an  increase  over  the  exports  for  the  previous  year,  1913,  of  $2,308,381 — 
making  a  net  increase  in  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  $986,472.  Of  the  total 
imports  into  Jamaica  in  1914  about  51  per  cent  was  obtained  from  foreign  countries 
and  49  per  cent  from  British  countries,  while  about  73  per  cent  of  the  exports  was 
destined  for  foreign  countries,  and  27  per  cent  for  British  countries. 

IMPORTS  INTO  JAMAICA. 

The  imports  into  Jamaica  in  1914  amounted  to  $12,486,990,  a  decrease  of  $1,321,- 
909,  compared  with  the  imports  in  1913.  The  imports  from  principal  countries, 
with  decreases,  were  as  follows:  United  States,  $5,942,935,  decrease,  $513,784;  Uniteci 
Kingdom,  $4,799,594,  decrease  $496,849;  Canada,,  $l,;016,56j9,  decrease,  $193,391; 
and  Germany,  $228,155,  decrease,  $113.0iH. 

During  the  year  1914  the  principal  articles  imported  were:  Ale  and  beer,  $256,- 
666;  apparel  and  slops,  $330,568;  bags  and  sacks,  $104,833;  boots  and  shoes,  $420,- 
373;  butter  and  butter  substitutes,  $186,446;  carriages  and  parts  of,  $284,042;  coal 
and  coke,  $488,623;  confectionery,  $80,513;  cotton  goods,  $1,616,998;  drugs  and 
medicines,  $153,962;  fish,  $994,283  (principally  dried  and  salted,  $582,418,  and 
pickled,  $321,190) ;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  $252,940 ;  hardware  and  cutlery, 
$247,158;  hats  and  caps,  $103,762;  machinery,  $351,646;  meal,  $170,975;  meats, 
$263,587 ;  milk,  condensed,  $261,442 ;  oats,  $96,695 ;  oils,  $422,956  (chiefly  petroleum, 
$232,899);  paper,  $198,472;  rice,  $303,052;  soap,  $193,110;  spirits  and  wines,  $152,- 
208 ;  wheat  flour,  $1,302,646 ;  wood,  $554,102  (principally  lumber,  $341,922,  and  shooks 
and  hoops,  $155,246) ;  and  woollen  goods,  $142,179. 

By  reference  to  table  No.  2,  page  1362,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  bulk  of  the 
articles  mentioned  above  was  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  United  States  and  Canada  supplied  chiefly  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  and  the  United  Kingdom  principally  manufactured  articles.  In  fact, 
during  the  year  1914,  95  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  Jamaica  was  obtained  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada — the  United  Kingdom  supplying 
38  per  cent,  the  United  States  48  per  cent,  and  Canada  9  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
similar  in  character  to  those  that  Canada  has  for  export,  it  would  appear  reasonable 
to  expect  that  Canada  might  increase  her  exports  to  Jamaica. 

During  the  year  1914  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  were  as  follows :  Books, 
$2,175;  butter,  $20,974;  carriages  and  parts,  $24,727;  cheese,  $4,657;  drugs  and 
medicines,  $6,454;  fish,  $725,863  (chiefly  dried  and  salted,  $455,345,  and  pickled, 
$269,336);  furniture,  $1,085;  hardware  and  cutlery,  $1,947;  oats,  $54,195;  oils 
$1,67'9;  paints  and  colours,  $1,971;  paper,  $7,183;  potatoes,  $12,137;  stationery, 
$2,005;  and  wood,  $16,279  (chiefly  lumber,  $14,386).  Jamaica  is  not  a  party  to  the 
Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  consequently  Canada  receives  no  tariff  advant- 
age over  foreign  countries. 

The  exports  from  Jamaica  from  1913  to  1914  increased  from  $11,817,012  to  $14,- 
135,393,  or  $2,308,381.  The  exports  to  the  following  principal  countries  in  1914  with 
increases  were  as  follows:  United  States,  $8,611,391,  increase,  $1,815,105;  United 
Kingdom,  $2,578,378,  increase,  $512,521;  Canada,  $1,015,533,  increase,  $575,713. 
Exports  to  other  principal  countries,  viz.:  British  Guiana,  France,  Germany,  Nether- 
lands and  Russia,  show  decreases. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  Jamaica  in  191  1  were  as  follows:  Rnnanas, 
$7,254,074;  cigars,  $182,134;  cocoa,  $744,761 ;  cocoanuts,  $598,838;  coffee,  $808,549; 
extract  of  logwood,  $839,903;  ginger.  $146.633 ;  hides,  $M  l,5ftYj  boney,  $83,701; 
logwood,  $564,698;  oranges,  $86,256;  pimento,  $215,272 :  rum,  $496,71 1  ;  and  sugar, 
$955,546.    The  bulk  of  these  exports  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
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dom  and  Canada.  Of  the  total  exports  from  Jamaica  in  1914,  86  per  cent  was  sen. 
to  those  countries,  the  portions  to  each  were:  United  States,  61  per  cent,  United 
Kingdom,  IS  per  cent,  and  Canada,  7  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  cocoa,  hats, 
hides,  lime-juice  and  sugar,  every  item  of  export  to  Canada  shows  a  decrease  from 
1913  to  L914.  The  increase  in  the  exports  of  sugar,  viz.,  $642,915,  was  chiefly  respon- 
sible  for  the  large  increase  in  the  total  exports  to  Canada. 

The  principal  articles  exported  to  Canada  in  1914  were:  Cigars,  $1,986;  cocoa, 
$42,067;  cocoanuts,  $35,356;  coffee,  $17,009;  ginger,  $12,799;  grape-fruit,  $21,360; 
hides,  $39,48$;  honey,  $1,319;  oranges,  $14,040;  pimento,  $6,079;  rum,  $10,385; 
and  sugar,  -s793,723.  For  further  information  relative  to  the  exports  from  Jamaica 
see  table  No.  3,  page  1365. 

Trade  of  Trinidad,  1914. 

According  to  special  statistical  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  1366  to  1371  of  the 
August  Monthly  Report  it  will  be  observed  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Trinidad 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  compared  with  that  in  1913  shows  a  decrease 
of  $8,708,389,  the  decrease  in  imports  was  $3,820,641  and  in  exports  $4,887,748.  It 
will  be  found  on  investigation  that  the  decrease,  both  in  imports  and  exports  was  due 
to  the  large  decline  in  the  transhipment  trade,  viz.,  goods  to  and  from  other  countries, 
which  owing  to  the  connections  made  by  a  great  many  steamship  lines  at  Trinidad, 
have  to  be  transferred  at  that  island.  Such  trade  declined  to  the  extent  of  $4,112,552. 
Thus  if  the  transhipment  trade  was  eliminated  from  the  imports  and  exports,  the 
imports  for  1914  would  show  an  increase  over  the  year  1913  of  $291,911,  and  the  total 
exports  (domestic  and  foreign  combined)  would  show  a  decrease  of,  during  the  same 
period,  $775,196.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  was  confined  entirely  to  goods  not  the 
produce  of  Trinidad,  inasmuch  as  the  exports  of  goods  the  produce  of  the  colony 
show  an  increase  of  $682,354,  the  exports  in  1914  amounted  to  $12,091,597  and  in 
1913  to  $11,40!9,243.  According  to  Trinidad  trade  returns  for  the  year  1914,  the 
British  Empire  supplied  53  per  cent  and  foreign  countries  47  per  cent  of  the  imports 
(exclusive  of  transhipment  goods),  while  37  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  goods  the 
produce  of  Trinidad  was  sent  to  British  countries  and  63  per  cent  to  foreign  countries. 

IMPORTS  INTO  TRINIDAD. 

During  the  year  1914  imports  into  Trinidad  (exclusive  of  transhipment  goods) 
were  valued  at  $14,057,515  as  against  $13,765,602  in  the  previous  year,  1913,  showing 
an  increase  of  $291,911.  The  imports  from  principal  countries  with  increase  or 
decrease  compared  with  1913  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  $4,861,006,  increase, 
$517,053;  United  States,  $4,151,208,  increase,  $191,113;  Canada,  $1,583,486,  increase, 
$335,503;  Venezuela,  $1,413,284,  decrease  $867,518;  British  East  Indies,  $519,511, 
increase,  $102,102;  British  Guiana  $342,218,  increase  $23,462;  France,  $292,131, 
decrease  $5,626;  and  Germany,  $174,908,  decrease,  $20,629. 

During  the  year  1914  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Trinidad  were:  Ale 
and  beer,  $210,901;  animals,  $404,590;  apparel,  wearing,  $267,569;  bags,  empty, 
$184,367;  boots  and  shoes,  $234,520;  butter,  $187,546;  butter  substitutes,  $262,327; 
carriages,  etc.,  $165,150;  cement,  $103,757;  cocoa,  raw,  $912,344;  coal  and  coke, 
$532,632;  fish,  $435,742;  flour,  $1,237,515;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  $188,456; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  $352,005 ;  hats  and  bonnets,  $98,277 ;  hay  and  bran,  $127,42S ; 
iron  and  steel  goods,  $158,390;  machinery,  $725,980;  manures,  $102,492;  meats, 
$385,587;  medicines,  $113,909;  milk,  condensed,  $203,193;  oats  and  corn,  $190,067; 
oils,  $290,589 ;  paper,  $108,263 ;  patent  fuel,  $120,017 ;  rice,  $751,763 ;  spirits,  $139,682 ; 
textiles,  other,  $1,190,464;  tobacco,  $171,360;  vegetables,  $147,752  ;  wines,  $112,415; 
and  wood,  $614,324. 

An  importation  is  shown  in  almost  every  instance  for  the  foregoing  classes  of 
goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States;  the  imports  from  the  former 
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consisted  largely  of  manufactured  articles  and  from  the  latter  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials.  In  the  case  of  Canada  the  imports  were  not  so  numerous,  and  consisted 
principally  of  foodstuffs. 

The  proportion  of  the  imports  into  Trinidad  from  Canada  in  1912  was  7-3  per 
cent  and  from  the  United  States  31-6  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  in  1914  the  proportion 
from  Canada  had  risen  to  11-3  per  cent,  while  that  from  the  United  States  had 
decreased  to  29-5  per  cent.  The  large  increase  in  the  imports  from  Canada  from  1912 
to  1914  was  greatly  due  to  the  tariff  concessions  granted  Canada  under  the  Canada- 
West  Indies  Trade  Agreement. 

The  Collector  of  Customs  for  Trinidad  in  his  report  on  the  trade  of  that  island 
for  1914  says :  "  With  the  exception  of  flour,  fish,  oats,  etc.,  the  preferential  tariff  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  the  desired  effect  of  transferring  to  any  appreciable  extent 
the  trade  in  the  majority  of  the  preferential  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada.  Canada  has  so  far  made  no  progress  in  supplying  the  colony  with  the  manu- 
factured articles  in  which  she  has  been  granted  a  preference,  while  the  preference  has 
had  little  or  no  effect  in  increasing  the  trade  in  the  articles  with  the  Mother  Country. 

The  preference  of  24-3  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  the  imports  from  Canada  and  has  had  the  effect  of  transferring  the  trade 
in  this  article  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  From  1912  to  1914  imports  of  flour 
from  Canada  increased  from  $276,806  to  $902,577,  while  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  decreased  from  $780,643  to  $334,719. 

The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1914  were:  Carriages,  etc.,  $7,023;  cement, 
$5,327;  cordage,  $7,159;  fish,  $299,007;  flour,  $902,577;  hardware,  $6,979;  hay, 
$16,371;  manures,  $5,120;  medicines,  $8,269;  milk,  condensed,  $5,422;  oats  and  corn, 
$164,707;  paints  and  colours,  $5,733;  paper,  $5,884;  soap,  $6,322;  vegetables,  $13,996; 
and  wood,  $87,351.  For  further  information  relative  to  imports  into  Trinidad  see 
table  No.  2,  page  1367. 

EXPORTS  FROM  TRINIDAD. 

From  1913  to  1914  the  exports  of  goods  the  produce  of  Trinidad  increased  from 
$11,409,243  to  $12,091,597.  The  exports  to  principal  countries  with  increase  or 
decrease  compared  with  the  year  1913,  were  as  follows:  United  States,  $4,453,195, 
decrease,  $189,220 ;  United  Kingdom,  $2,667,702,  increase,  $346,502 ;  France,  $2,125,691, 
decrease,  $151,840;  Canada,  $1,667,709,  increase,  $840,605;  and  Germany,  $388,788, 
decrease,  $150,409. 

The  proportion  of  the  exports  from  Trinidad  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  1913 
to  1914  increased  from  16-2  per  cent  to  19-7  per  cent  of  the  total,  to  Canada  from  5-7 
per  cent  to  11-9  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  during  the  same  period  the  proportion  of 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  decreased  from  45-4  per  cent  to  38  per  cent  of  the 
total.    Sugar  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  large  increase  in  exports  to  Canada. 

During  the  year  1914  the  largest  export  was  cocoa,  of  a  value  of  $8,175,236,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  taking  $886,142,  Canada  $94,39S,  and 
the  United  States  $4,330,195.  The  next  largest  export  was  sugar,  value  $2,877,864, 
the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $1,298,461,  to  Canada  $1,548,710,  and 
to  the  United  States  nil.  The  third  largest  item  of  export  was  asphalt,  of  a  value  of 
$861,848,  the  United  Kingdom  taking  $182,072,  Canada  nil,  and  the  United  States 
$384,121.  The  exports  of  cocoanuts  were  valued  at  $325,161,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  took  $15,637,  Canada  $27,375,  and  the  United  States  $271,210.  For  fnrther 
details  respecting  the  exports  from  Trinidad,  with  portions  sent  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  see  tablo  No.  3,  page  1370. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
Have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  following  notes  taken 
from  the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarite,  S  en  C  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for 
the  week  ended  December  3,  may  be  reproduced: — 

Fish  in  drums. — The  market  for  fish  in  drums  has  been  rather  quiet,  there  being 
but  little  change  in  prices.  Better  figures  are  expected  due  to  the  rise  in  price  for 
codfish  in  cases.  Codfish  in  drums  is  quoted  at  7-25  cents,  haddock  at  7-75  cents,  and 
hake  at  5-50  cents  per  pound.  The  ss.  Esparta  which  arrived  on  November  30  brought 
80  drums. 

Codfish  in  cases. — A  very  active  demand  has  prevailed  for  all  grades  of  codfish, 
mainly  for  that  from  the  United  States  and  as  a  consequence  holders  have  been  able 
to  improve  their  position.  Norwegian  cod  is  quoted  at  $13.50  and  that  from  the 
United  States  at  $11.50  to  $12  ner  case. 

The  following  have  been  the  importations  during  the  week: — 

Oases  from 
United  States. 

Importation:  November  26,  ss.  Excelsior   1,076 

"         28,  ss.  Morro  Castle   15 


"         30,  ss.  Esparta   236 

"         30,  ss.  Havana   325 

December    1,  ss.  Metapan   475 

"           2,  ss.  Excelsior   750 


Herrings. — There  are  no  changes  to  report  on  bloaters  and  with  a  fair  demand 
quotations  still  prevail  at  $1.37  per  large  box. 

Gouda  cheese. — The  market  for  cheese  is  nominal  as  there  are  no  further  stocks. 
Sales  have  been  affected  at  38  cents  per  pound.  On  November  30  the  ss.  Havana 
arrived  with  75  cases. 

Potatoes. — The  following  importations  of  potatoes  have  taken  place  during  the 
week : — 

November  28,  ss.  Ottar   3,824  bags  from  Baltimore. 

"         28,  ss.  Morro  Castle   1,763  bags  from  New  York. 

30,  ss.  Esparta   8,547  bags  and  260  bbls.  from  Boston. 

"         30,  ss.  Havana   105  bags  and  1,787  bbls.  from  New  York. 

December     2,  ss.  Excelsior   210  bags  from  New  Orleans. 

The  demand  for  potatoes  has  continued  very  active,  but  as  the  arrivals  are  heavy 
prices  have  declined.  Quotations  stand  at  $3.50  per  American  barrel,  $3f  per  Cana- 
dian barrel  and  2  cents  per  pound  for  potatoes  packed  in  bags. 

Exchanges. — New  York,  3  d/s.  J  per  cent  premium.    London  s/d.  at  $4.71  per. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Railways,  Melbourne,  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney,  and  the  Postmaster- 
General's  Department,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Adelaide  and  Perth.  These  ten- 
der forms  are  daily  expected  and  when  received  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Ottawa  (refer  Pile  No.  A-1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements  together  with  the 
date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 
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VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  29,653 — February  16,  1916 — 31  large  type  electric  staff  instruments. 
No.  29,653 — February  16,  1916 — 20  miniature  type  electric  staff  instruments. 
No.  28,783 — February  23,  1916 —  2  commutator  slotting  machines. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS,  SYDNEY. 

The  following  is  an  indent  recently  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Railways, 
Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street,  London, 
E.G.,  England:— 

Estimated  Cost. 


No.  71-15 — November    1,  1915 —    2  Dudgeons'  30-ton  patent  Universal  jacks.  £110 

No.  70-15 — November    1,  1915 —    8  lavatory  fittings   30 

No.  70-15 — November    1,  1915 — 230  blue  planished  steel  clothing  sheets..    ..  471 

No.  70-15 — November    1,  1915 —  12  dome  casings   102 

No.  70-15 — November    1,  1915 —  48  firebox  mouldings,  etc   476 

No.  70-15 — November    1,  1915 —    3  adjustable  boring  tools   8 

No.  70-15 — November    1,  1915 —    4  No.  3  Trier's  grindstone  dresser   41 

No.  70-15 — November    1,  1915 —    1  cold  iron  circular  saw   13 

No.  70-15 — November    1,  1915 — 150  steel  teeth  for  cold  iron  saw   12 

No.  68-15 — November    9,  1915 —    1  Universal  shaping  machine   115 

No.  70-15 — November  13,  1915 —    2  miles  250,000  CM.  triple  braided  water- 
proof copper  feeder  cable   500 


COMMONWEALTH  POSTMASTER-GENERAl/s  DEPARTMENT. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  are  as  follows : — 

Schedule.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

1281.  February  1,  1916 — 58  miles  india-rubber  covered  wire. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Sydney,  are  as  follows: — 
523.    January  20,  1916 — 465  pounds  assorted  silk  covered  wire. 


Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster- General,  Brisbane,  are  as  follows : — 

372.  February  23,  1916 —    1  Wheatstone  automatic  motor. 

372.  February  23,  1916 —    1  Wheatstone  automatic  transmitter. 

370.  February  28,  1916 —    1  gas  or  oil  engine  and  generator. 

370.  February  28,  1916 —    1  power  board. 

370.  February  28,  1916 — 330  accumulators  (65  A.H.  capacity). 

370.  February  28,  1916 —    1  test  table  tablet. 

370.  February  28,  1916 —    2  distribution  and  fuse  cases. 


Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Adelaide,  are  as  follows: — 

401.    January  12,  1916 —        8  tons  copper  wire. 
401.    January  12,  1916 — 11,000  tapes  for  copper  wire. 
401.    January  12,  1916 — 11,000  binders  for  copper  wire. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Perth,  are  as  follows : — 

487.  December  22,  1915 — 30  tons  hard-drawn  copper  wire. 

488.  December  29,  1915 —  2  high  range  meggers. 
485.    January    26,  1916 —  1  petrol  crane. 

485.    January    26,  1916 —  1  steam  crane. 

485.    January    26,  1916 —  1  steam  or  petrol  crane. 

485.    Jan'iary    26,  1916 —  1  manual  crane. 

No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach  Perth,  W.A.,  in  time  for  the  submission 
of  tenders  closing  on  December  22  and  29,  1915,  which — in  each  instance — will  neces- 
sitate interested  Canadian  manufacturers  cabling  their  quotations  to  their  represen- 
tatives or  to  responsible  merchants  or  manufacturers'  agents. 

In  regard  to  the  other  tenders,  the  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  and  Van- 
couver is  indicated  thus: — 

From  Vancouver,  January  19,  due  Melbourne,  February  12,  1916. 
"  "  December  22,  due  Melbourne,  January  15,  1916. 

December  22,  due  Sydney,  January  14,  1916. 
"  "  January  19,  due  Brisbane,  February  15,  1916. 

"      San  Francisco,  December  21,  due  Adelaide,  January  12,  1916. 
San  Francisco,  December  21,  due  Perth,  January  15,  1916. 
Vancouver,  December  22,  due  Perth,  January  19,  1916. 

89486— 3  £ 
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PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr,  J.  Foisythe  Smith.  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
a1  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  .of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
in  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

December  9,  1915 — 

Glasgow:  Sale  7th.  Ontario  apples  ex  Carthaginian:  Baldwins,  ones  20  to  22s, 
best  los  25  to  27s,  twos  17  to  19s,  threes  10  to  12s ;  Ben  Davis,  ones  17  to  20s,  twos  13 
to  15s,  threes  10  to  lis;  Mann  15  to  16s,  threes  9s;  Kings,  ones  23  to  26s,  best  lot  32s, 
twos  22  to  23s,  best  lot  27s,  threes  12  to  14s;  Golden  Russets,  ones  25  to  27s,  twos  22 
to  23s,  threes  11  to  12s;  Spies,  ones  25  to  30s,  twos  18  to  21s,  threes  12  to  14s;  Green- 
ings, ones  27s,  twos  22s,  threes  15s ;  Cox's  Orange,  ones  32s.  Boxes :  Spies  Fancy  lis, 
ones  10s  9d.,  twos  10s  3d,  Dessert  9s;  Baldwin  Fancy  10s  6d,  ones  10s  3d,  Dessert  7s 
6d. ;  Greenings  Fancy  10s  6d,  ones  9s,  Golden  Russets,  ones  10s,  Dessert  8s. 

Liverpool:  Sales  6th.  Ontario  apples  ex  Metagama:  Kings,  ones  22  to  25s,  twos 
18s  9d,  threes  14s  6d;  Pewaukees,  ones  15s,  twos  12s  6d,  threes  10s  3d;  Cranberry, 
ones  22s  6d,  twos  18  to  20s,  threes  14s  3d;  Greenings,  ones  20  to  22s,  twos  18s.  threes 
14s  9d.  New  York  Greenings,  26s;  Baldwins  18  to  19s;  D'Amjou  pears  31s  6d,  slacks 
29s ;  Kieffer  pears  29s.  Boxes :  Yellow  Newtowns,  extra  fancy,  9  to  10s  3d,  special  7s 
3d  to  8s  9d;  Winesaps,  extra  fancy,  10s,  fancy  9s  6-d;  Yakima  Winter  Nelis  pears 
16s  to  16s  9d. 

London:  December  7.  Nova  Scotian  apples  ex  Rappahannock,  estimated  averages 
for  first  sales:  Ribstons,  ones  20  to  21s,  twos  20s,  threes  14s:  Kings,  ones  16s,  twos 
14s,  threes  12  to  13s;  Blenheims,  ones  16  to  17s,  twos  14  to  15s,  threes  13s;  Mann, 
ones  14s,  twos  lis  6d,  threes  9s. 

December  12,  1915— 

Glasgow:  Sale  December  10th,  remnants  only,  Sardinian  discharging  Ontario 
apples  in  excellent  tight  condition.  Okanagan  (British  Columbia)  car  Ganos,  Rome 
Beauties,  and  Spitzenbergs,  excellent  condition;  also  Okanagan  Red  Cross  cars. 
Labour  shortage  congesting  docks  and  delaying  deliveries.  Okanagans  ex  Atlicnia, 
too  many  large  sized.  Ontarios  and  Starks,  moving  slowly,  some  waste.  Private  sale 
Ontarios,  8s.    Red  varieties  excellent,  10s  6d  to  12s  6d. 

Liverpool:  December  8th,  no  Ontario  apples.  Maine  Baldwins,  inferior,  ones  17 
to  18s,  slack  13  to  15s,  twos  11  to  13s;  York  Imperial  and  Greening,  ones  24s;  Ben 
Davis,  ones  16s.  Virginia  Albemarles  and  York  Imperials,  one?,  21  to  23s ;  Ben  Davis, 
ones,  16  to  17s;  Ganos,  ones,  19s  3d.  Oregon  Yellow  Newtown*.  Fancy  (96  to  113), 
8s,  (size  125  to  163),  10s  lid,  (175  to  200),  8  to  9s.  Sale  December  10th,  no  Ontario 
apples.    Virginia  Albemarles,  ones,  21  to  23s;  York  Imperial,  ones,  21s;  Winesaps, 
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21s.  New  York  Baldwins,  ones,  18s  6d,  twos,  15s.  Washington  Winesaps,  Extra 
Fancy  (size  96  to  113),  7  to  8s,  (size  125  to  163),  8s  6d  to  9s  6d;  Black  Twig,  Fancy 
(size  96  to  113),  6s,  (size  125  to  163),  7s;  Stayman  Fancy  (size  96  to  113),  5s  6d, 
(125  to  163),  8s  6d.  Oregon  Newtowns,  Fancy  (size  96  to  113),  7  to  Ss,  (size  125  to 
163),  10s  3d,  (175  to  200),  7s  3d  to  8s,  "  C  "  grade  (size  125  to  163),  8  to  9s,  (size  175 
to  200),  7s  to  7s  6d. 

Manchester:  December  11th,  discharge  from  Manchester  Spinner  delayed  by  dock 
congestion. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  FOR  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  memorandum  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  and  dated  December  11 : — 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  certificates  of  origin  to  be  supplied  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducts shipped  through  the  United  States,  for  British  Guiana,  the  Comptroller  of 
Customs  at  Georgetown,  Demerara,  has  given  notice  to  the  following  effect: — 

(1)  I  shall  require  a  copy  of  the  railway  bill  of  lading  duly  certified  by  the 
customs  authorities  at  the  place  of  shipment  in  Canada  in  support  of  certificates  of 
origin  for  goods  for  which  preferential  treatment  is  claimed.  I  have  also  to  point 
out  that  the  certificates  of  origin  and  railway  bills  of  lading  must  agree  in  detail  as 
to  marks,  names  of  consignees  and  place  of  shipment  in  Canada. 

(2)  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  reconsignment  of  Canadian  goods 
from  the  United  States  is  not  permitted  under  the  regulation. 

(3)  Naturally  goods  shipped  to  this  country  direct  from  a  Canadian  port  need 
only  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  signed  by  the  shipper  or  his  authorized 
agent. 

The  form  of  the  certificate  of  origin  above  referred  to  is  set  forth  in  the  appendix 
hereto. 

Customs  collectors  in  Canada  are  requested  to  have  this  form  of  certificate  shown 
to  shippers  of  products  destined  for  Demerara. 

Customs  officers  are  also  instructed  to  certify  on  the  bills  of  lading  that  the 
products  are  of  Canadian  origin  when  satisfied  that  the  articles  are  the  growth,  pror 
duce  or  manufacture  of  Canada. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  ENTRY  UNDER  THE  (  A  \  ADA-Y\  1  ST 
INDIES  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  OF  ARTICLES  CONSIGNED 
DIRECT  FROM  THE  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  OR  MANUFACTUKE. 

I,   hereby  certify  that  I  am  (1)  <*>  }™*rt  the 

A     -p         .       /  n  word,  Partner, 
  ot    the  Exporter  (s)  Manager,  Chief 

  of  the  articles  included  in  this  certificate,  pj^ncipai 

and  that  I  am  duly  authorized  to  make  and  sign  this  certificate  on  official,  giving 

behalf  of  the  said  Exporter (s).  rank  as  the  case 

.  may  te. 

I  have  the  means  of  knowing  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  (fi)Courttry  of 

merchandise  designated  below  is  of  (2)    manuf °t 

growth,  produce  or  manufacture,  which  merchandise  is  to  be  skipped  («)  port  «f 

to  (3)    consigned  to    SlSP**S 

merchant  at  (4)    And  I  further  certify  (i)  Address. 

that  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  in  the  case  of  manufactured  1^n^uJJJl>reof 
goods  a  substantial  portion  of  the  labour  of  (5)  
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lias  entered  into  the  production  of  every  manufactured  article  in- 
cluded in  this  certificate  of  origin,  to  the  extent  in  each  article  of 
not  loss  than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  every  such  article  in  its 
present  condition. 


Name  and  address  of  Exporter. 


PORT  OF  SHIPMENT. 


Marks. 

Number.*!. 

Number  an^  Description  of  Packages  and 
Description  of  Goods. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

So  certified  under  my  responsibility. 


Signature. 

Dated  at    thic,    day  of    191.. 

(This  certificate  ceases  to  be  valid  after  six  months  from  date  of  issue.) 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  proclamation  of  July  28,  1915,  revoking  previous  pro- 
clamations and  orders,  together  with  amendments  and  additions  and  setting  forth 
a  revised  and  consolidated  list  of  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  604.  Certain  amendments  were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  605,  606, 
607,  611,  614,  615,  616  and  617.  Further  amendments  and  additions  to  this  proclama- 
tion have  now  been  made  by  adopting  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

1.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  desti- 
nations : — 

Cotton  wadding; 
Cotton  wool; 

Iron  ore  of  all  descriptions. 

2.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  which  is  at  present  prohibited  to 
all  destinations  should  be  prohibited  only  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  Britisn 
Possessions  and  Protectorates: — 

Grindery,  the  following  articles  of,  used  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes : — 

Brass  rivets,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine ; 

Cutlan  studs,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine; 

Heel  attaching  pins,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine; 
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Lasting  tacks  or  rivets,   including  iron  shoe  rivets,  for  use  by  hand  or 
machine ; 

Steel  bills,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine; 

Heel  tips; 

Heel  tip  nails; 

Hobnails  of  all  descriptions; 

Protector  studs; 

Screwing  wire. 

3.  That  the  heading  "  Surgical  bandages  and  dressings  (including  buttercloth)  " 
in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad 
other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  sub- 
stituted therefor  the  heading  "  Surgical  bandages  and  dressings  (including  butter- 
cloth  but  not  including  cotton  wadding  and  cotton  wool,  the  exportation  of  which  is 
prohibited  to  all  destinations)." 

4.  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  should  be  prohibited  to  all  desti- 
nations abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates: — 

Railway  wagons; 
Soft  soap. 

5.  That  the  exportation  of  "  firearms,  unrifled,  for  sporting  purposes,"  which  is 
at  present  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  seas,  other  than  Prance,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  should  be  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Posses- 
sions and  Protectorates. 

6.  That  the  heading  "  all  manufactures  and  products  of  cotton,  except  cotton  lace 
and  cotton  waste  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all 
foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than 
France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  should  be 
deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  all  manufactures  and  products 
of  cotton  except  cotton  lace,  cotton  wadding,  cotton  waste  and  cotton  wool." 

7.  That  the  heading  "  China  clay  (including  China  stone  and  potter's  clay)  "  in 
the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in 
Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except 
through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  sub- 
stituted therefor  the  heading  "  China  clay  (including  China  stone,  ball  clay  and 
potter's  clay.)" 

8.  That  the  exportation  of  "  egg,  yolk  and  liquid,  and  albumen  "  should  be  pro- 
hibited to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas, 
other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

9.  That  the  headings  "  Terneplates  "  and  "  Tinplates,  including  tin  boxes  and  tin 
canisters  for  food  packing  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited 
to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other 
than  France,  Russia  (except  through  Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  should 
be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  respectively  the  headings  "  Terneplates 
and  all  receptacles  made  from  terneplates,"  and  "  tinplates  and  all  receptacles  made 
from  tinplates." 

10.  That  the  heading  "  Railway  material,  both  fixed  and  rolling  stock  "  in  the  list 
of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  countries  in  Europe  and 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  France,  Russia  (except  through 
Baltic  ports),  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted 
therefor  the  heading  "  Railway  material,  both  fixed  and  rolling  stock  (except  railway- 
wagons  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than 
British  Possessions  and  Protectorates)." 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries : — 

Japan. 

The  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama  has  forwarded  the  fol- 
lowing notification  of  the  Japanese  Customs  authorities,  covering  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  application  of  the  customs  tariff  to  certain  goods : — 

CHANGES  IN  CLASSIFICATION. 

Changes  in  classifications  on  the  undermentioned  articles  shall  come  into  force  on 
and  after  February  5,  1916. 


Article. 

Tariff  No. 
Newly  applicable. 

Tariff  rate. 

52-B2-b  

Ad.  val.  40  %. 

Conventional  tariff  not  to  be  applied. 

Cotton  netting  or  mosquito  nettings  

306-2  A  

78.80  per  100  kin. 

This  is  a  netted  tissue  (340  inches  wide),  identical  with  the  mosquito  nettings 
manufactured,  with  slightly  bigger  yarns  than  the  ordinary  mosquito  net.  It  can  be 
made  into  a  window  curtain,  etc.,  by  cutting  it  into  a  suitable  size  with  various  designs 
of  flowers  on  the  edges  and  the  centre  of  the  cloth. 


Cotton  Embroidering. 


Consumption  tax , 


Ad.  val.  40%. 
Ad.  val.  10%. 


A  narrow  long  piece  cut  out  of  the  plain  cotton  tissue  with  embroideries  on  the 
one  side  only,  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  width. 

What  is  called  chrome  or  art  paper  on  one  side  only,  not  exceeding  21  inches  by 
31  inches  in  size,  with  the  exception  of  art  paper  for  printing  purpose  under  tariff 
ISTo.  362. 


378-2  B    

3.30  per  100  kin. 

394  

52.40  per  100  kin 

The  same  picture,  one  coloured  and  the  other  plain,  bound  in  four  sheets  in  cor- 
responding pages,  the  former  as  pattern  and  the  latter  for  practice. 


Steel  shearing. 


462-4  See  tariff 


Piece  irregular,  in  sizes  about  3  feet  long  and  9  inches  in  average  width. 

Gold  pen-nibs  and  ebonite  holders  which  are  imported  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  number  and  package. 
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4  • 
A.  r  tide. 

Tariff  No. 
Newly  applicable. 

Tariff  "Rafp 

521   

Clock  

528  

Ad.  val.  40  %. 

A  watch  that  is  inserted  in  a  silver  case  similar  in  size  to  a  cigarette  case  bnt  not 
easily  detachable. 


Copper  or  iron  pipings,  attached  to  Venturi  manometer — 

A.  When  imported  with  V.M.,  546,  ad  val.  20  per  cent. 

B.  When  pipings  only  imported,  605-15,  ad  val.  20  per  cent. 
The  above  mnst  clearly  be  parts  of  the  Venturi  manometer. 


Electric  Condensers    

547-3  

Ad.  val.  25%. 

Boiler  (without  tubes)  on  Babcock  water 

570-3  

Ad.  val.  25%. 

Braids  for  hat-making  made  from  Panama  straw  and  other 
fibres. 

similar  vegetable 

623  

Ad.  val.  40  %. 

Millet-Bran   

Ad.  val.  5%. 
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New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  for- 
warded the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dian exporters: — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


Gooch 


A.  &  m.s.,  viz. : — 

Sole-softener  (the  American  Leather 
Process  Company's). 

Blacking,  "New  Method"  or  "N.M." 

(the  Boston  Blacking  Company's). 
Engineers' and  metal-workers' machine 
and  hand  tools,  viz.: — 

Graining-machine,  for  cleaning 
and  graining  the  surfaces  of  zinc 
plates  used  in  photo-lithography. 

"  Mendets,"    for  repairing  cooking 
utensils,  etc. 


Minor  articles,  viz.:— 

Uniform  furnishings — namely,  brass 
belt-hooks  and  leather  lanyards 
specially  suited  for  completing 
military  uniforms  made  in  New 
Zealand. 


Classification  under  Tariff  , 
and  Item  No. 


As  a.  &  m.s.  (482). 


As  boot  polish  (236). 


As  metal-workers'  machine  tools 
(379). 


The  parts  (comprising  bolts,  nuts 
and  washers)  to  be  classed 
under  their  respective  headings 
(365  or  414). 

As  minor  articles,  etc.  (292)  


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free. 


20  per  cent . 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign  Goods. 


10  per  cent. 


BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

REPORT  ON  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1914. 

(By  Mr.  Consul- General  J.  B.  Rentiers.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  1914  amounted  to 
£20,266,310,  a  decrease  of  £793,219  as  compared  with  that  of  1913  and  of  £3,994,656 
as  compared  with  that  of  1912.  It  is,  however,  greater  than  that  of  1911  or  any  other 
year  since  the  annexation  of  the  islands  by  the  United  States. 

The  uncertainty  that  prevailed  in  1913  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  control  of  the  islands  existed  and  caused  a  continu- 
ance in  1914  of  a  general  want  of  confidence  in  commercial  circles  and  a  consequent 
disinclination  to  extension  of  commercial  or  industrial  undertakings.  The  Jones  Bill, 
which  was  to  decide  the  question  of  the  future  status  of  the  Philippines,  has  been 
before  Congress  and  has  been  shelved  until  the  winter  session  of  1915.  In  considering 
the  strong  opposition  raised  in  the  United  States  to  this  measure,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  islands,  while  they  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
offer  an  outlet  for  a  large  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States  which  enters 
this  market  free  of  duty,  and  that  any  alteration  in  the  status  of  the  islands  might 
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deprive  these  products  of  the  favoured  treatment  that  they  now  enjoy.  There  is  a 
consuming  population  of  8,000,000  whose  trade  the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to 
monopolize.  The  United  States  now  supplies  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  these 
islands.  The  islands  also  do,  or  can,  produce  all,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Chilian  nitrate,  that  the  United  States  now  buys  in  South  America. 

Business  conditions,  which  had  somewhat  improved  in  the  early  part  of  1911, 
were  again  depressed  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
year's  trade  is  accounted  for  by  the  falling-off  in  imports  during  the  latter  half  year, 
which  amounted  to  only  £4,295,006,  a  decrease  of  £1,532,621  from  those  of  the  first 
half  year,  which  amounted  to  £5,827,630. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1914  was  £10,122,636,  and  of  exports  £10,143,674, 
as  against  £11,106;830  and  £9,952,699  respectively  in  1913.  The  exports  therefore 
show  an  excess  over  imports  of  £21,038;  while  in  the  previous  two  years  imports  had 
exceeded  exports. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  of  the  total  trade  for  the  last  five  years: — 


Year.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1910   £10,358,200  £  8,464,263  £18,822,463 

1911   10,005,092  9,289,020  19,294,112 

1912   12,847,479  11,413,487  24,260,966 

1913   11,106,830  9,952,699  21,059,529 

1914   10,122,636  10,143,674  20,266,310 


After  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  there  was  for  some  weeks  no  market  for 
Philippine  products  for  export,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  the  price  of  which  rose 
immediately  upon  the  removal  from  the  worlds  markets  of  the  European  production. 
For  hemp  and  copra  there  was  for  a  time  no  market,  but  with  the  resumption  of 
foreign  commerce  the  prices  of  these  commodities  again  approached  the  normal. 
Prospects  of  commerce  for  the  year  1915  appear  indeed  not  unfavourable.  The  sugar 
crop  is  large  and  prices  satisfactory.  New  markets  are  being  developed  for  copra, 
and  a  gradual  strengthening  of  the  market  is  to  be  expected.  The  hemp,  market  is 
low,  but  the  demands  of  the  principal  buyers — the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom — continue  steady  and  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  serious  disturb- 
ance in  prices.  The  shortage  in  shipping  is,  however,  exercising  a  serious  influence 
on  the  market,  as  exporters  naturally  are  averse  from  incurring  the  loss  by  shrinkage 
due  to  long  storage  of  copra,  or  to  purchase  hemp  which  they  have  no  immediate 
prospect  of  being  able  to  ship. 

Of  the  entire  trade  of  the  islands  approximately  50  per  cent  was  with  the  United 
States,  the  exports  to  that  country  amounting  to  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
total  exports,  and  imports'  from  it  to  slightly  less  than  50  per  cent  of  total  imports. 
The  advance  made  by  the  United  States  in  the  export  trade  from  the  islands,  from 
£3,423,754  in  1913  to  £5,132,353  in  1914,  was  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Japan,  China,  Hong  Kong  and  Germany,  all  of  which  countries  show  a 
decrease  in  the  export  trade  from  the  islands  for  1914.  Italy  and  the  Netherlands 
are  the  only  foreign  countries  that  show  an  increase  in  it. 

imports. 

The  decrease  in  imports  during  1914  of  £984,194,  as  compared  with  1913,  is  due 
to  the  falling-off  that  occurred  in  the  last  six  months  of  1914.  Imports  from  Japan, 
French  Indo-China  and  China  increased  during  the  year,  while  imports  from  the 
United  States  decreased  by  £500,266,  and  practically  the  entire  balance  of  the  total 
decrease,  viz.,  £484,000,  was  proportionately  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  France. 

The  heaviest  items  in  the  decrease  of  imports  are  to  be  found  in  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel,  which  show  a  falling-off  in  191-1  of  l'3:>9j>79 ;  in  cotton  manufactures, 
£393,345;  and  in  meat  and  dairy  products,  £58,326. 
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Only  imports  of  rice  and  manufactures  of  leather  show  any  substantive  increase, 
the  latter  having-  advanced  from  £219,468  to  £324,547.  There  was  an  increase  also 
in  the  import  of  cattle. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Cmportations  of  galvanized  iron  from  the  United  States  were  on  a  free  scale 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  but  fell  off  latterly  owing  to  heavy  stocks 
held  by  dealers.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  quantity  of  this  article 
was  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Steel  bars,  round  and  twisted,  were  imported 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  1914  than  during  the  previous  year,  owing  partly  to  existing 
stocks  and  also  to  the  falling-off  in  the  number  of  reinforced  concrete  buildings  under 
construction.  Belgium  continued  to  supply  practically  all  the  bar-iron  used  until 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  It  now  looks  as  though  American  mild  steel  bars 
will  be  substituted  pending  a  resumption  of  shipments  from  the  continent. 

Business  in  pig-iron  was  somewhat  better  in  1914  than  during  the  previous  year. 
Importations  were  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  a  small  quantity  was 
imported  from  British  India  with  a  view  to  testing  its  suitability  for  use  in  the 
Philippines. 

Small  hardware  was  supplied  principally  by  Germany  until  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Since  then  there  have  been  practically  no  arrivals  and  stocks  are  low. 

Of  the  total  imports  the  United  States  contributed  £1,061,103,  all  other  countries 
£393,781.  The  countries  of  origin  and  the  values  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
items  coming  from  each  are  as  follows: — 


Pig  iron   £  4,792 

Of  which — 

United  Kingdom   3,958 

British  India   625 

Bar  iron   9,583 

Of  which — 

Belgium   5,625 

United  Kingdom   2,708 

Steel  tar  and  rod   46,458 

Of  which — 

United  States   30,000 

United  K'ngdom   4,792 

Belgium   4,375 

Germany   6,042 

Steel  rails   88,958 

Of  which — 

United  States   58,333 

Germany   28,750 

Sheets  and  plates,  corrugated  and  other   216,667 

Of  which — 

United  States   192,292 

United  Kingdom   22,708 

Structural  iron  and  steel   110,833 

Of  which — 

United  States   101,458 

United  Kingdom   4,792 

Germany   2,500 

Enamelware   22,292 

Of  which — 

Austria-Hungary   5,208 

Germany   11,458 

Wire  nails   21,458 

Of  which — 

United  States   19,375 
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MACHINERY. 

The  largest  item,  "  Machines  and  Machinery,"  with  a  total  of  £528,542,  shows  a 
decrease  of  £151,250  from  the  previous  year.  Of  this  total  the  United  States  con- 
tributed £344,375,  the  United  Kingdom  £82,500,  and  Germany  £79,583;  aggregating 
between  them  £506,458.    A  few  of  the  most  important  classes  are  as  follows: — 


Steam  engines  and  boilers   £127, 70S 

Of  which — 

United  States   38,542 

United  Kingdom   51.45S 

Germany   32,917 

Sugar  machinery.  .   35,417 

Of  which — 

United  States   20,416 

United  Kingdom   10,208 

Hawaii   4,583 

Electrical  machinery   21,975 

Of  which — 

United  States   13,333 

United  Kingdom   2,292 

Germany   6,042 

Mining  machinery   16.S75 

Of  which — 

United  States   11,875 

Australia   5,000 


Of  wood-cutting  machinery,  total  £10,000,  sewing  machines  (£141,667)  and  type- 
writers (£15,833),  practically  the  whole  import  was  from  the  United  States. 

CEREALS  AND  CEREAL  PRODUCTS. 

Of  the  total  import  of  these,  £233,318  came  from  the  United  States.  They 
include  wheat  flour  £335,625,  of  which  £218,750  came  from  the  United  States  and 
£116,667  from  Australasia;  bread  and  biscuits,  £29,375,  of  which  £25,417  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  macaroni  from  China,  £21,250. 

CARS  AND  CARRIAGES. 

These  were  imported  from  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  £195,309,  and  from 
other  countries  to  the  value  of  £114,559. 

Automobiles. — Five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  cars  were  imported  valued  at  £146,- 
4367.  Of  these,  499  of  a  value  of  £108,333  were  from  the  United  States  and  79  of  a 
value  of  £34,583  from  France. 

Tires. — These  were  imported  from  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  £31,250  and 
from  France  to  the  value  of  £13,750. 

Passenger  and  freight  cars  for  steam  railways. — These  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  £47,708,  of  which  £45,417  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  balance 
from  the  United  States. 

Cattle. — Nine  thousand  and  seventy-two  head  of  cattle  valued  at  £40,533  were 
imported  from  Australasia  as  against  7,518  head  in  1913.  The  Philippine  Government, 
fearing  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  meat  due  to  a  threatened  embargo  on  the  export  of 
fresh  meat  from  Australia  in  September  of  1914,  raised  the  prohibition  of  the  import 
of  beef  cattle  from  French  Indo-China,  and  2,008  head  valued  at  £9,723  were  imported 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  Hitherto,  through  fear  of  the  introduction 
of  disease,  the  import  of  draught  cattle  only  had  been  permitted  at  Iloilo,  where  (hey 
were  inoculated  against  rinderpest. 

Meat  and  dairy  ]>rodncts. —  These  show  a  decrease.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  were  £129,299  and  £492,482  from  other  countries.     Fresh   beef  and  unit  too 
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(£193,958)  came  entirely  from  Australasia,  while  the  import  of  hams  and  bacon  from 
there  exceed  that  from  any  other  country.  Tinned  meats  on  the  other  hand  came 
chiefly  from  the  United  States.  Butter  from  Australasia  amounted  to  £28,125  and  to 
613,958  from  Denmark.  The  imports  of  condensed  milk  was  £150,833,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  contributed  £97,292,  and  the  United  States  £23,750. 

Fibre  manufacturers. — Burlaps  and  bagging  (£34,792)  came  entirely  from  British 
India.  Of  bags  (£49,167)  nearly  one-half  came  from  British  India,  the  rest  from 
China  and  Hong  Kong,  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  import  of  cloths,  valued  at 
£26,042,  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.. 

Leather  and  leather  manufactures. — Of  these,  £298,484  came  from  the  United 
States,  only  £26,042  from  other  countries.  Boots  to  the  value  of  £182,917  are  included 
in  the  former  and  to  the  value  of  £5,625  from  Spain  in  the  latter.  Boot  leather  (sole 
and  upper)  to  the  value  of  £65,208  is  almost  all  included  in  the  former. 

Glass  and  glassware. — Of  these,  £14,948  came  from  the  United  States  and  £46,160 
from  other  countries.  Of  the  latter  Japan  supplied  one-half,  £11,250  of  which  repre- 
sented bottles.   Window  glass  of  the  value  of  £4,167  came  from  Belgium. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  exports  in  1914  exceeded  those  of  1913  by  £191,000,  and  were  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year  with  the  exception  of  1912. 

Sugar. — The  greatest  increase  was  in  sugar,  the  export  of  which  shows  an  increase 
of  nearly  78,000  tons,  say  50  per  cent  in  weight,  and  £839,000  in  value  over  that  of 
1913.  Not  far  short  of  75  per  cent  of  the  better  qualities  went  to  the  United  States, 
the  remainder  chiefly  to  China  and  Japan. 

The  average  value  of  last  year's  crop  was  about  £9  9s.  per  ton,  while  the  average 
of  this  year's  crop  has  been  approximately  £9  17s.  per  ton.  These  figures  show  a 
healthy  condition  of  business  in  the  sugar  districts,  but  notwithstanding  this  sugar 
planters  met  with  considerable  financial  difficulties,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  a 
portion  of  their  crop  wotf.d  not  receive  the  necessary  attention  owing  to  the  lack  of 
financial  facilities.  Finally,  however,  support  was  received  from  the  Insular  Govern- 
ment, which  lent  sums  between  £200  and  £300  to  planters  through  one  of  the  local 
banks..  This  support  was  required  not  because  the  industry  was  not  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, but  owing  to  the  fact  that  planters  generally  had  extended  their  planting  con- 
siderably and- improved  their  machinery  and  implements.  The  coming  crop  for  1915 
promises  to  be  a  record  one,  due  in  part  to  this  increased  acreage  and  in  part  to  exceed- 
ingly favourable  weather  conditions.  It  is  estimated  at  about  270,000  tons,  of  which  a 
larger  proportion  than  hitherto  will  consist  of  centrifugal  sugar.  Probably  about 
35,000  tons  of  this  quality  of  sugar  will  be  produced.  Sugar  plantations  in  Luzon 
suffered  severely  during  the  year  from  the  ravages  of  locusts,  and  on  this  account  the 
yield  from  this  district  has  been  comparatively  poor. 

The  average  price  of  the  sugar  was  satisfactory  to  planters,  leaving  them  a  fair 
margin  of  profit.  Unfortunately  for  them,  however,  when  the  big  rise  in  price  of 
sugar  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  European  war,  practically  all  the  crop  had 
been  sold ;  whatever  balance  was  left  was  practically  entirely  in  the  hands  of  exporters 
and  speculators. 

The  crop  planted  during  1914  will  enjoy  the  preference  hitherto  given  to  Philip- 
pine sugars  in  the  United  States;  but  this  advantage  will  cease  on  March  1,  1916, 
from  which  date  the  United  States  has  abolished  the  import  duty  on  sugars.  That 
country  will  therefore  no  longer  be  the  ruling  factor  in  this  market,  and  most  of  the 
sugar  produced  in  the  Philippines  will  probably  find  its  way  to  eastern  markets. 

Hemp. — Exports  for  1914  will  show  a  slight  falling-off  in  quantity  and  value. 
The  production  during  the  year  under  review  has  been  disappointing,  having 
amounted  to  only  120,875  tons,  which  is  just  equal  to  the  preceding  year,  but  shows 
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a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  on  the  figures  of  1912.  Values  as  a  consequence  were  fairly 
well  maintained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  August,  when  they  fell 
from  £8  to  £12  per  ton  below  the  price  ruling  in  May,  recovering,  however,  to  the 
extent  of  about  50  per  cent  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  archipelago  the  weather  conditions  have  been  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  hemp  trees,  and,  were  all  other  things  equal  with  previous 
years,  a  large  crop  should  be  looked  for.  The  trade,  however,  has  become  temporarily 
disorganized  by  a  law  recently  passed  by  the  local  legislature,  which  came  into  force 
on  January  1,  1915,  to  regulate  the  grading  of  hemp  under  Government  classification 
and  inspection.  The  law  is  not  a  very  complete  one,  and  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
However,  the  regulations  governing  the  grading  of  fibre  have  been  largely  left,  as  a 
fact,  to  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  law  may  be  made  work- 
able. The  chief  object  of  the  law  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  fibre  by  stricter  classifi- 
cation and  grading,  and  this  is  to  be  commended.  Some  fibre  experts,  however,  fear 
that  the  results  of  the  Bill  may  be  the  production  of  a  superfluous  quantity  of  fine 
grade  hemp  which  would  lower  net  results  to  the  growers.  The  effect  of  the  law, 
coupled  with  the  uncertainty  of  prices  in  the  consuming  markets  and  the  prospects  of 
increase  in  freight  rates,  has  led  to  a  restriction  of  business  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
likely  to  affect  production,  and  to  cause  some  reduction  in  the  figures  for  1915. 

The  Japanese  trade  in  fine  grade  hemp  suitable  for  braid  making  has  become  dull 
owing  to  the  effects  of  the  war  on  American  trade,  prices  for  some  of  these  grades 
having  declined  £20  per  ton  or  more. 

A  demand  for  hemp  waste  and  low  grade  fibre  for  papermaking  was  one  of  the 
new  features  brought  about  by  the  war.    This  has  only  been  spasmodic. 

This  year's  export  includes  knotted  hemp  313  tons,  valued  at  £118,914,  of  which 
£93,000  went  to  Italy,  £11,000  to  France  and  £9,000  to  Belgium.  The  export  of  this 
m  1913  was  330  tons,  valued  at  £117,854. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  states  that  the  hemp  planta- 
tions have  almost  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  drought  in  1912,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  southwest  provinces  in  Luzon,  which  were  rather  severely  hit  by 
the  typhoon  of  June,  1914,  the  production  would  have  shown  a  normal  increase  but 
for  the  depression  in  prices,  and  has  reached  some  130,000  metric  tons.  It  is  stated 
that  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  fibre  produced  was  noticeable  subsequent 
to  July  1,  1914,  due  to  the  educational  campaign  conducted  by  the  bureau  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  fibre  classifications. 

Tobacco. — The  various  classes  of  tobacco  show  a  decreased  export  in  1914,  cigars 
alone  showing  a  falling-off  of  £145,000. 

In  leaf  tobacco  £270,000  are  accounted  for  by  two  countries  alone,  Spain  taking 
£239,000  and  the  Netherlands  £31,000.  The  balance  of  approximately  £110,000  is 
widely  distributed  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 

Lumber. — With  the  increasing  possibility  of  assured  supplies  the  export  of  native 
woods  is  expected  to  increase.    The  exports  for  1913-14  are  as  follows: — 


Native  Woods. 


1913. 


1914. 


Cubic  feet. 


Lbs. 


Cubic  feet. 


Lbs. 


Tanguili . . 
Almond . . 
Other  . . . 


213,020 
34,860 
364,350 


29,796 
3,571 
.r.,5«i 


278,085 
10(5,015 
255,850 


34,969 
o.2i  it; 
2i  1,299 


Total 


613,130 


64,928 


640,850 


64,534 
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LUMBER  COXCESSIOX. 

The  Kolambugan  Lumber  and  Development  Company,  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  last  year's  report,  has  during  the  year  completed  the  erection  of  its  mill  at 
Kolambugan  near  the  port  of  Misamis,  in  the  northwest  of  the  Island  of  Mindanao. 
The  company  was  in  February,  1915,  awarded  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  nearly 
2,500,000  feet  of  lumber  to  the  Army  Department,  which  has  decided  to  make  trial 
of  the  native  woods  instead  of  using  Oregon  pine  as  it  has  done  hitherto.  The  actual 
quantity  is  2,430,495  board  feet,  and  the  price  over  100,000  pesos  (£10,400). 

SHIPPING. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  shipping  at  Manila  during  ,1914.  Of 
the  decrease  of  37  in  the  number  of  ships  entered,  11  were  British.  The  relative 
proportion  of  British  shipping  to  the  total  has  therefore  been  maintained,  being  53 
per  cent  of  the  total  as  against  52  per  cent  in  1913.  The  United  States  figures  include 
3  sailing  vessels  of  a  total  tonnage  of  2,890  tons. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  number  of  German  ships  entered  is  the  same  as 
in  1913,  the  number  that  cleared  was  only  61,  as  against  81  in  the  preceding  pear;  25 
German  ships  entered  this  port  after  August  5,  of  which  7  put  to  sea  again;  of  these 
3  again  took  refuge  in  another  port  in  the  Philippines.  There  were  at  the  close  of 
the  year  24  German  vessels  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  54,448  tons  laid  up  in  Philippine 
ports,  and  of  these  17  were  at  Manila.  Of  the  24  vessels,  2  were  transferred  to 
Philippine  registry  with  a  view  to  their  employment,  in  the  inter-island  coasting 
trade.  This  intention  has,  however,  not  been  carried  out;  the  total  net  tonnage  of 
these  2  vessels  is  only  2,351  tons. 

From  June,  1914,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Company  made  Manila  a  port 
of  call  for  its  vessels  on  the  outward  run  from  Vancouver  to  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
Empress  of  Russia  and  Empress  of  Asia  made  each  one  call  at  this  port  before  the 
service  was  discontinued. 

Three  steamship  companies,  viz.,  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  and  two  Dutch 
companies — Rotterdam  Lloyd  and  the  Netherlands — will  in  turn  send  one  ship  a 
month  from  New  York  making  Manila  its  terminus  port  after  calling  at  Batavia  and 
Macassar;  and  calling  at  Batavia,  Colombo  and  Gibraltar  on  the  return  journey  to 
New  York. 

Under  the  American  flag  the  two  steamers  Rubi  and  Zafiro,  of  1,409  net  tons 
each,  were,  in  July,  taken  off  the  Hong  Kong-Manila  run  on  which  they  had  been 
employed  since  1901. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  stranding  of  the  British  freight  steamer  Bengloe 
on  the  Moyune  shoal  in  September,  1914,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  lighting  of  the 
Sulu  sea,  and  early  in  1915  acetylene  flashlights  were  installed  on  the  three  islands 
Manucan,  Black  Rock  and  Comiran,  which  are  on  the  direct  line  of  homeward 
shipping  bound  from  Iloilo.  After  the  removal  of  the  wreck  a  further  light  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  Moyune  shoal  itself.  Other  lights  have  also  been  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  inter-island  shipping. 
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Total  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  Years  1912-14:  by  Countries. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

British  Empire — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

jg 

£ 

T    Tll1"i-W1     Tv  1  T\  CTfl 

1,198,069 

1, 905,  <  63 

1,120,008 

L889.012 

922.  W. 

1,51 6. 67  4 

-rV         1  o.Io>I«   ..... 

702,732 

120,406 

."57,935 

128,523 

505,260 

125.552 

British  Ea^c  Indite* 

514,657 

252,524 

138,591 

276, 485 

155.072 

241.061 

nmflf   rv  r  hi  or 

173.255 

329,935 

110.304 

662,274 

61,906 

422,066 

lu.443 

1.9S0 

18,853 

1,478 

9,596 

4-2 

2.  -00 

443 

000 

3,300 

4. '.'47 

3,014 

Total  T-£riti<V»  Vmnir^ 

2*602,012 

2,611,051 

1,916,2]  , 

2,961.372 

1,659,017 

-5.3^.849 

5,0*34. 377 

4,752,966 

5, 557 . 554 

3,423.754 

5,057,288 

5,132.353 

A  nstna-H  n  n crjvrv 

47.2"1 

49,009 

33,597 

39,655 

31,051 

17,256 

Vvi^l  CT1  1 1  Til 

65,014 

219.1 25 

59. 799 

113.364 

44.908 

52,818 

401.226 

226,292 

455136 

342,931 

521. 581 

229,644 

300,285 

1.817,425 

301,701 

1,142.261 

mSi 

811.934 

J    ECM/II    lUUU'VJUIUO    .  ... 

2.373,215 

1.7:33 

564,»f9l 

2,559 

652,342 

1.772 

591.603 

349,700 

601.758 

362,833 

469,281 

224.940 

Italy  

4-.K23 

169,415 

47.-32 

103,408 

39.933 

153.858 

633,369 

534.591 

706,923 

817,611 

757,009 

623.718 

40,681 

46,154 

38.205 

59.796 

27.605 

69,399 

Dutch  East  Indie>  

113,886 

8,643 

88,759 

12.751 

114.656 

22,347 

74.921 

1,380 

96,810 

2.634 

66,874 

5,109 

298.596 

530. 72'  I 

258,109 

510,939 

24-. 641 

470.070 

99,692 

29,017 

146,205 

10,232 

1  un.  520 

2.312 

Other  countries  

92,778 

66,266 

204,074 

46,599 

94.453 

17,295 

Grand  total  

12.817.47'.' 

11,413.487 

ll.106.s-30 

9,952699 

10.122,636 

10.143.674 
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Imports  into  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  Years  1912-14. 


Articles. 

1912. 



1913. 

1914. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Animals — 

Cattle   .Number 

Horses..   n 

All  other  

27,126 
351 

7,622 
106 

12,678 
76 

£ 

157,536 
8,431 
1,351 

£ 

35,126 
2,478 
1,651 

£ 

64,234 
1,275 
1,975 



167,318 

39,255 

67,484 
7,385 
97,832 
47,476 
426,076 

309,868 
115,660 
159,790 
364,530 

2,074,218 

1,454.884 
621,781 

432,261 
682,531 

176,966 
72  928 

64,020 

79,209 

Books  and   other  printed 

Brass    and  manufactures 

56,636 
644,338 

301,239 
107,964 

52,965 
521,674 

338,509 
lb9,103 

Cereals  (except  rice)  and 

Cars  and  carriages  includ- 
ing automobiles  and  parts 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc. 

138,122,859 

169,887,582 

127,740,192 

Coal  Tons 

Cotton  and  manufactures 

407,472 

552,439 

587,727 

219,816 

2,289,392 

1,288,412 
788,393 

446,919 
2,710,105 

190,110 

51,092 

88,445 
3,398,952 

330,014 

2,467,563 

1,794,563 
680,107 

440,137 
659,290 

174,234 
4.1  n 

64,837 

38,206 
3,223,963 

Iron  and  steel  and  manu- 

Oils,  including  illuminating 
oil  

Rice  Lbs. 

Silk  and  ma nufactures 

663,852,868 

191,777,173 

213,227,293 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 

thereof  

Wool  and  manuf ac  t  u  r  e  s 

12,847,479 

11,106,830 

10,122,636 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

FOREIGN    COMPETITION    IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  received  from  a 
reliable  source  the  following  information  regarding  foreign  competition  in 
Argentina : — 

In  the  five  years  1908-12,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
Germany  supplied  over  two-thirds  of  the  imports  into  Argentina,  which  averaged  in 
value  350,000,000  pesos  per  annum.  One-third  of  the  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom consisted  of  coal  and  material  for  railways,  and  over  one-third  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  accounted  for  by  timber,  crude  oil  and  lighting  oil. 
Excluding  these  items,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  amounted  to, 
87,000,000  pesos,  from  France  38,000,000  pesos,  and  from  the  United  States  38,000,000 
pesos,  as  compared  with  71,000,000  pesos  from  Germany.  The  increase  over  1908  was 
therefore  89  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Germany,  as  compared  with  33  per  cent  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  57  per  cent  for  the  United  States  and  49  per  cent  for  France. 
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Owing  to  the  war  former  German  sources  of  supply  are  stopped  or  curtailed.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  all  articles  in  which  Germany  had  a  trade  with  Argentina  can  be 
replaced  by  British,  French  or  American  goods,  for  out  of  every  hundred  classes  of 
articles  supplied  by  Germany  only  26  are  not  in  competition  with  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  or  the  United  States.  Of  Germany's  total  export  trade  to  Argentina,  85 
per  cent  of  its  value  was  in  competition  with  the  three  countries  named.  Strong 
efforts  are  now  being  made  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  United  States  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  created  by  the  war,  especially  in  respect  of  the  goods 
most  in  demand,  which  are  German  goods. 

The  articles,  the  demand  for  which  under  normal  conditions  would  be  satisfied  by 
German  manufacturers,  are  the  following:  Glow-lamps,  stearine  candles,  paper  and 
manufactures  thereof,  products  of  the  lithographic  press,  soaps  and  perfumery,  kid 
leather,  coloured  cotton  yarn,  woollen  and  half-woollen  stuffs,  white  and  printed  cotton 
goods,  sewing  silks,  stockings,  paper  hangings,  dry  colours  and  lacquers,  plain  and 
barbed  wire,  cardboard  and  manufactures  thereof,  advertising  matter,  piano  playing 
apparatus,  bar  and  shaped  iron,  tools,  stamped  electro-technical  articles,  spun  conduct- 
ing wire,  glass  and  glassware,  porcelain  and  semi-porcelain,  hardware,  domestic  and 
kitchen  utensils,  shoemakers'  supplies,  gutta-percha  and  rubber  goods,  dressed  skins, 
tartaric  acid,  gas  pipes  and  wrought-iron  tubes,  and  connecting  pieces. — {The  Board 
of  Trade  Journal.) 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 

The  great  war  hit  Japanese  foreign  trade,  in  common  with  other  countries,  rather 
severely  at  first,  but  a  revival  is  now  becoming  manifest.  Japan  had  been  accustomed 
to  rely  on  many  articles,  raw  materials  and  half  manufactured  goods  from  Germany 
and  Austria,  now  shut  off;  there  was  somewhat  of  an  economic  panic  due  to  the  war 
and  presence  of  German  raiding  cruisers;  customers  in  Europe  were  cut  off  and  there 
was  a  shortage  of  steamers  on  the  Far  Eastern  routes  due  to  Government  chartering, 
etc.  Gradually,  however,  Japan  has  been  adjusting  herself  to  the  new  conditions, 
with  the  result  that  now  her  foreign  trade  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition. 

She  has  made  new  customers  of  those  deprived  of  the  products  of  German  and 
Austrian  trade;  she  has  helped  to  clear  the  Far  Eastern  seas  of  raiding  enemy  cruisers; 
she  is  securing  the  goods  she  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria  from  other  sources 
or  is  manufacturing  them  herself;  and  she  is  putting  on  more  steamers  to  meet  the 
carrying  problem. 

A  brief  review  of  Japanese  foreign  trade  figures  for  July  last,  and  the  seven 
months  ended  July  31,  is  eloquent  of  the  general  effect  of  the  revival.  In  exports 
there  is  not  much  change,  though  it  is  in  the  right  direction,  exports  for  July  having 
been  yen  59,978,000  as  compared  with  yen  56,360,000  for  the  corresponding  month  of 
1914.  For  the  seven  months  exports  fell  from  yen  368,435,000  in  1914  to  yen  360,S92,- 
000  in  1915 — a  reduction  of  yen  7,543,000.  Imports  for  the  month  were  yen  41,717,000 
as  compared  with  yen  45,601,000  in  July,  1914,  and  for  the  seven  months  the  imports 
amounted  to  yen  330,460,000  as  compared  with  yen  428,335,000  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1914,  a  decline  of  yen  97,875,000.  The  greatest  proportional  decreases  have 
occurred  in  foodstuffs  and  wholly  manufactured  articles,  and  the  least  in  raw  materials. 
As  the  result  of  the  comparative  steadinesss  of  exports  the  trade  balance  has  swung 
round  from  an  excess  of  imports  amounting  to  yen  59,899,000  in  the  first  seven  monthn 
of  1914  to  an  excess  of  exports  in  the  current  year  of  yen  30,432,000.  At  the  same 
time,  Japan  has  exported  just  on  yen  20,000,000  (£2,000,000)  more  gold  than  Bbe 
exported  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  and  imported  only  yen  1,492,000  more, 
making  the  excess  of  exports  of  bullion  just  over  yen  28,000,000  for  the  seven  months 
In  view  of  these  figures  the  movement  of  £2,000,000  of  gold  to  Japan  recently  needs 
no  explanation. 

In  1915  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  the  first  three  months  exceeded  yen 
13,000,000.    This  was  due  mainly  to  the  diminution  of  imports  as  compared  with 
89486— 4£ 
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those  of  the  previous  year,  which  was  not  less  than  yen  71,000,000.  The  decline  in  the 
importation  of  all  the  raw  materials  and  goods  which  Japan  formerly  obtained  from 
Germany  is,  of  course,  marked;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  ammonium  sulphate, 
phosphates,  aniline  colours,  woollen  goods,  iron,  iron  plates,  iron  tubes,  paper,  locomo- 
tive^ and  machines.  The  greatest  diminution,  however,  is  in  raw  cotton  hitherto  prac- 
tically all  obtained  from  British  firms. 

It  is  also  known,  of  course,  that  for  some  time  past  Japan  has  been  turning  out 
munitions  as  rapidly  as  her  resources  could  be  mobilized  in  that  direction,  and  with 
proper  financial  guarantees  from  her  allies  is  doing  very  well  in  these  activities.  The 
result  of  this  direction  of  her  industry,  it  should  be  noted,  has  had  a  corresponding 
excellent  moral  effect  on  her  bonds  abroad,  the  latest  reports  showing  that  these  are  in 
steady  demand.  An  abundant  rice  crop  this  year,  while  at  present  reducing  prices 
abnormally,  for  the  same  reason  may  provide  another  source  of  increased  revenue  if 
the  cereal  is  in  demand  abroad. — (Commercial  Japan.) 


BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  October,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Russia  

Sweden  

Norway  

Denmark  

Iceland  

Netherlands.  

Belgium   

»ance   

Switzerland  .   

Portugal  

Spain  

Italy  

Turkey,  European  

Egypt  

Morocco  

China  

United  States  of  America. 

Argentine  Republic  

Channel  Islands   

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Natal  

British  India  

Australia: — 

South  Australia  

Victoria  

New  South  Wales  

Queensland  

New  Zealand  

Canada.  .   


Deduct  to  correct :- 
British  India. . . . 


Total 


Butter. 


1914. 


Cwt. 

70,328 
13,305 
1,003 
141,055 


11,871 
207 
52,312 


668 


1,763 


2,933 
428 
989 
25 


297,723 
5 


297,718 


1915. 


Cwt. 

251,589 
10,576 
4*8 
56,855 
162 
523 


31,890 


1 

21,658 
450 


1,806 


1,997 
8,420 


386,421 


386,421 


Cheese. 


1914. 


Cwt. 

1,880 
14 
44 
15 


59,578 
5 

739 
470 


8,845 
1 


3,468 


78 

214,257 


289,394 


289,394 


1915. 


Cwt. 
588 


2,915 


534 
1,008 


382 


3,343 


4,709 
225,135 


238,625 


238,625 


1914. 


Gt.  Hnds. 

359,928 
56,640 
72 

614,676 

74, 130 ' 
9,582 
42,334 


1,394 
18,844 


2,868 
14, 561 ' 


10,402 


1.205,491 


1.205.491 
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HEATING  AND  COOKING  STOVES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  island  continent  of  Australia  lies  between  10°  41'  and  39°  8'  of  south  latitude, 
which  in  the  northern  hemisphere  would  correspond  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Costa 
Rica,  in  Central  America,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Over  one-third  of  the  country  is- 
within  the  Tropics,  and  in  no  part  is  very  cold  weather  to  be  expected.  What  heating 
is  required  is  furnished  by  open  grates  burning  coal  or  wood  or,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  by  kerosene  stoves  of  the  familiar  types  made  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  cities  where  gas  and  electricity  are  available  gas  logs  and  electric  stoves  are: 
largely  used. 

For  cooking  stoves  the  market  has  been  held  by  a  type  of  cast-iron  stove  intro- 
duced many  years  ago  by  well-known  British  firms,  their  respective  styles  being  known 
as  the  "  Beaconlight "  and  the  "  Dover."  They  are  commonly  sold  in  three  sizes,  as 
follows : — 


Kind. 

Stove. 

Oven. 

Weight- 

Width. 

Height. 

Depth. 

Width. 

Height. 

Depth. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

"  Beacouhght."— 

No.  7  

29 

23 

27 

15 

H 

15 

271 

No.  8  

32 

24 

30 

18 

18 

328 

37 

25 

35 

m 

114 

19 

398 

"  Dover."— 

No.  6  

20 

23 

17 

12 

8 

12 

154 

No.  7  

29 

23& 

19 

14 

14 

180 

No.  8  

32 

24  - 

2L 

10 

y 

10 

210 

The  stoves  are  adapted  to  burn  coal  and  wood..  The  wholesale  price  in  England 
for  the  No.  6  "Dover"  is  about  20  shillings  ($4.86). 

There  are  also  local  manufacturers  in  Perth,  Adelaide,  Hobart,  and  Sydney,  who 
make  stoves  copied  from  the  above  styles  in  competition  with  the  British  makers. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the  value  of  stoves  imported  into  Australia, 
as  in  the  Government  statistics  this  item  is  grouped  under  the  general  heading  "Manu- 
factures of  metal,  not  elsewhere  included."  The  Commonwealth  production  of  stoves 
and  ovens  is  stated  to  have  been  about  $1,265,000  for  the  calendar  year  1913,  but  this 
total  also  includes  gas  stoves  and  register  grates.  The  largest  local  manufacturer 
testified  before  the  Interstate  Commission  that  the  local  makers  meet  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  Commonwealth  consumption. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  importation  into  Australia  of  cooking  stoves 
is  of  large  volume,  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  although  with  the 
development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Australia  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
local  production  will  increase,  especially  in  articles  of  which  the  principal  component 
is  cast-iron. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  hardware  merchants  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  replace  the 
British  styles  mentioned.    Similar  styles  at  competitive  prices  might  find  a  market. 

Iron  cooking  stoves  are  handled  by  the  wholesale  hardware  houses,  gas  stove-  h\ 
the  gas  companies  and  by  the  hardware  dealers. —  (United  States  Commerce  Attache  at 
Melbourne.) 

PRODUCE  OF  CROPS  EN  SCOTLAND. 

A  preliminary  statement  showing  the  estimated  total  produce  and  yield  per  acre 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  h;iy  in  Seothnid  in  the  year  1915,  with  Comparisons 
for  1014,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  ten  years  1I-05-1914,  has  been  issued. 
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The  areas  under  the  various  crops  and  estimated  yields  per  acre  are  as  follows: 
Wheat,  76,653  acres,  38-61  bushels;  barley  (including  bere),  149,443  acres,  33-63 
bushels;  oats,  9'82,599  acres,  39-77  bushels;  beans,  5,382  acres,  36-30  bushels;  hay 
from  rotation  grass,  390,104  acres,  27-84  cwt.;  hay  from  permanent  grass,  114,404 
aero-.  24-98  cwt.;  hay  from  timothy  meadows,  40,278  acres,  39-40  cwt. 

The  total  yield  of  wheat,  amounting  to  369,911  qr.,  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by 
49,S00  qr.,  or  15£  per  cent.  This  result  is  due  to  the  increase  of  over  16,000  acres  in 
the  area  under  crop,  as  the  average  yield  per  acre  (38-6  bushels)  was  less  than  the 
yield  in  1914  by  nearly  3i  bushels,  while  it  also  fell  short  of  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  1905-1914  by  about  2  bushels.  The  produce  of  the  barley  crop,  628,160  qr., 
shows  the  large  decrease  of  295,000  qr.,  or  almost  32  per  cent,  as  there  was  a  fall  both 
in  the  acreage  and  in  the  average  yield;  the  area  was  less  than  in  1914  by  nearly 
44,700  acres,  while  the  yield  per  acre,  which  amounted  to  33-6  bushels,  was  nearly 
4£  bushels  under  that  of  1914,  and  2£  bushels  below  the  decennial  average.  The  total 
produce  of  oats,  like  that  of  wheat,  was  greater  than  last  year;  it  amounted  to 
4,885,178  qr.,  an  increase  of  266,300  qr.,  or  5f  per  cent,  and  was  grown  on  an  area 
which  was  larger  by  63,000  acres  than  the  area  in  1914.  The  yield,  39|  bushels  per 
acre,  was  only  about  one-third  of  a  bushel  less  than  last  year,  and  exceeded  the  ten 
years'  average  by  If  bushels.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  average  yield  of  all 
the  three  cereals  was  less  than  last  year,  and  that  oats  alone  gave  a  larger  return  than 
the  normal.  Beans,  with  a  total  production  of  24,419  qr.,  showed  a  decrease  of  5,000 
qr.,  as  compared  with  1914,  the  area  being  down  by  750  acres,  and  the  average  yield 
by  fully  2  bushels;  the  yield,  however,  came  within  half  a  bushel  of  the  ten  years' 
average.  The  hay  crop  of  all  kinds  was  less  than  last  year,  the  total  production  of 
the  three  different  sorts  amounting  to  765,273  tons,  a  decrease  of  104,200  tons,  or  12 
per  cent.  Hay  from  rotation  grass  gave  a  total  yield  of  543,027  tons,  which  was 
smaller  than  in  1914  by  86,100  tons,  or  over  13£  per  cent;  the  area  was  less  by  18,100 
acres,  while  the  average  yield  fell  short  of  last  year's  by  3  cwt.  per  acre,  and  of  the 
decennial  average  by  fully  4  cwt.  The  acreage  of  hay  from  permanent  grass  was  very 
slightly  greater  than  last  year,  but  the  total  produce  (142,906  tons)  was  diminished 
by  about  12,000  tons,  as  the  average  yield,  25  cwt.  per  acre,  was  down  by  more  than 
2  cwt.  Hay  from  timothy  meadows  amounted  to  79,340  tons,  a  decrease  of  6,100 
tons  on  the  year,  the  area  being  less  by  2,300  acres,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  by 
f  cwt. — (Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  October,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

17 

8 

112 

92 

19 

19 

LUMBER  MARKET  IN  BERMUDA. 

The  colony  of  Bermuda  imported  '887,972  feet  of  lumber  in  1914,  valued  at 
$25,744,  while  in  the  preceding  year  (1913)  the  colony  imported  1,739,050  feet,  valued 
at  $37,725.  In  an  interview  with  a  local  lumber  merchant  the  following  detailed 
estimates  of  the  annual  lumber  trade  of  Bermuda  were  suggested: — 
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About  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  feet  of  pitch-pine,  100,000  to  200,000  feet  of  spruce, 
50,000  to  100,000  feet  of  white  pine,  and  25,000  to  50,000  feet  of  cypress  are  imported 
into  the  colony  each  year,  all  of  which  are  used  for  building  purposes.  The  lumber, 
in  the  order  named,  sells  in  Bermuda  for  the  following  approximate  figures:  $50;  $40 
to  $45 ;  $60  to  $70 ;  and  $80  per  1,000  feet. 

Practically  all  the  spruce  comes  from  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  where  it  is 
bought,  according  to  size,  at  $15  to  $20  per  1,000  feet.  The  white  pine  imported  is 
a  silvery  variety,  grown  in  Idaho,  and  is  purchased  at  about  $40  per  1,000  feet,  f.o.b. 
New  York.  The  pitch-pine  comes  from  the  Southern  States,  chiefly  from  Florida 
and  Mississippi,  and  is  bought  at  $22.50  to  $23  per  1,000  feet.  Cypress  comes  from 
Louisiana  and  costs,  on  an  average,  $40  to  $45  per  1,000  feet. — (United  States  Com- 
merce Reports.) 

CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  December  10,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 



Bushels. 

24 
53,180 
116,205 

87,626 
64,181 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   ... 

Bushels. 

1,227,541 
650,160 
471,487 
509, 556 
576,681 

1,371,122 
659,703 
215,237 
234,005 

1,346,721 
121,744 
528,905 

Bushel?. 

570,488 
199,953 
139,964 
41,981 
100,399 
536,218 
305,397 
222,602 
111,536 

575  116 
89,281 
469,000 

Bushel?. 

214,012 
44,560 
78,411 
29.569 
29,222 
67,534 

113,974 
38,977 
32,894 

171,166 
20,867 
06,084 

Bushels. 

2,012,065 
947,853 
806,067 
581,106 
793,928 
2,039,055 
1,079,074 
522,782 
378,435 

2,175,797 
256,491 
1,115,306 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

45,966 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co                  .  .   

Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator...  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

82,794 
74,599 
51,317 

7,912,862 

3,311,935 

907,270 

575,892 

12,707,959 

19,853 
580,304 
33,327 

633,484 

40,637 
25,265 
7,990 

1,731 
344 

 7*sii 

3,781 

62,221 
613,380 
45,442 

73,892 

2,075 

11,592 

721,043 

456,866 

350,868 
409,027 
1,181,006 
2,699,483 
41 

764,222 

38,000 

494,866 

350,8(58 
682,916 
2,393,082 
3,999,485 
988 
871,222 

147,682 

1,473,379 

740,083 
1,0H4,686 
1,412,312 
8, 132 

457,226 

Midland- 

226,229 
930,863 
1,228,507 

47,660 
281,213 
57,682 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

13,«13 
1947 

107,000 
147,682 

Kingston — 

900,490 

563,969 

8,920 

Montreal- 

740,083 
315,647 
1,155 
3,509 
149,260 

No.  2  

751,074 
1,411,157 
4,923 
291,319 

17,965 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

10,647 

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  public  elevators  

421,167 

/  +947 
(.  22,733 

7,971,657 

5,700,723 

j-  14,117,227 

16,518,003 

9,08(5,550 

1,330,512 

/  +947 
\  610,217 

}  27,546,229 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
December  10,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 

"Til  VI  ai  r*n 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No  2  H 

Bushels. 

79  7fi1 

2,872,230 
1,366,433 
836,127 
887,778 

Bushels. 

412,551 
122,868 
48^570 
19,054 
2,438 
4,853 
21,714 

Bushels. 

2,880,811 
1,183,697 
1,541,205 
451,862 
156,610 

Bushels. 

IIS  <JQ— 

6,165,592 
2,672,998 
2,425,902 
1,358,694 
159,078 
4,853 
3,615,489 

No  6  || 

Other 

1,877,533 

1,716,242 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

r  fllO  QUO 

t  ,yiz,oo^ 

boo,  4o4 

7,971,657 

IDjOlc^Ul'o 

97,855 
1,332,047 
541.570 
212,560 

2,540,274 
lj  288',  114 
172,147 
238,624 
346,578 
1,114,986 

97,855 
3,902,371 
l|840Jll 
402,241 
241,396 
349,028 
2,252,948 

No  2 
No  3  .1 

30,050 
ll!027 
17,534 
2,772 
2,450 
10^059 

E"  No  1  Feed 
No  1  Feed 

No  2  H 

Other 
Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

1,127,903 

3,311,935 

73,892 

5,700,723 

9,086,550 

No  3  C  W 

495,671 
145  079 

29  8?l1 

1,937 
138 

74,329 
56^993 

571,937 
202,210 
29,829 
63,031 

40o,OUO 

No  4  C  W 

Feed 

R  pi  pptpH 

45,066 
1  U1  ao^ 

17,965 

971  Qfifi 

Totals  Barley 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C.  

907,270 

2,075 

421,167 

1,330,512 

461,246 
64,912 
22,565 

10,643 
8 

598 
38 
305 

13,813 

485,702 
64,920 
2.3,163 
38 
36,394 

27,169 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

575,892 

11,592 

22,733 
947 

610,217 
947 

12,707,959 

721,043 

14,117,227 

27,546,229 

Since  reported  in  store  at  Commerical  Elevator,  Kingston,  Ontario. 


Wheat— Other   3,160  bushels. 

Oats— No.  2  Feed   10,804 

Other   92,267 


Total 


106,231 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Whea't,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Man.  Northern  

Two  Man.  Northern  

Three  Man.  Northern  

Number  Four  

Feed  

Rejected  One,  smutty.  .  . . 
ii       Two  and  smutty 

No  Grade.   

Rejected  

Condemned  

No.  5  

No.  0  

No  Established  Grade  

No.  1,  White  Fife   

Screenings   

No.  2  Goose  


( Cars 


Total  Spring  Wheat  {^&\ 

Wheat,  Winter — 

One  Alberta  Red  

Two  „     

Three  „   

Four  

Fi  ve  

One  White  Winter  

Two  M   

Three  

Four  it   

One  Mixed  Winter   .   

Two  .,   

Three  .,     

No  Grade  

Smutty  

„    W.  W  

No.  4  

No.  5  


Total  Winter  Wheat 


Total  Wheat . 


Oats- 


fCars. ... 
\  Bushels. 

/Cars.... 
\  Bushels 


Extra  Number  One  

Number  One  Canadian  Western, 
ii        Two  1 1 

Three 

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  

Two  

\ii  jccted  

No  Grade   

Condemned  

Nos.  1,2  and  3  Black  

No.  2  Mixed  

Mixed  Grain  


Total  Oats. 


/Cars.... 
i  Bushels, 


Month  of 
November, 
1915. 


No. 

32 
21,233 
8,031 
7,388 
3,329 


100 
512 
1,284 
876 
1 

1,007 
317 
1 


44,173 

53,007,600 

1 

8 

96 
23 
3 
1 


151 

m,2oo 


44,324 
53,188,800 


45 
1,108 
1,621 
379 
133 
829 

832 
1 


Three 
Months 
ended  Nov- 
ember, 1915. 


No. 

2,025 
60,447 
19,323 
14,231 

5,976 


159 
1,422 
13,785 
3,710 
1 

1.04!) 

503 
9 
1 


Three 
Months 
ended  Nov- 
ember, 1914. 


No. 

10 

9,085 
18,939 
13,695 
7,237 
63 
593 

1,606 
1,831 
6 

1,944 

432 
2 
1 


123,243 
147,891,600 

1 
10 
121 

24 
5 
2 


250 
300,OCO 


55,450 
62,381,250 


115 

129,375 


123. 
148,191 


600  62, 


8,201 
L5, 991,950 


71 
('71 

585 
is;; 
212 
206 
278 
027 
1 


1 

1SS 


55,565 
510,025 


20 
3,030 
1,556 
971 
1,183 
798 
127 
1,077 
3 

7 

52 


14,183 
27,056,S50 


8,824 
LC.765,600 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
November 
1915. 

Ihree  Months 
ended 
November, 
1915. 

Three  Months 
ended 
November, 
1914. 

Barley — 

Number  Two  C.W  

No. 

No. 

No. 

54 
809 
946 
135 
285 
1 

242 

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W  

11 

794 
419 
90 
253 
1 

125 
1,546 
796 
214 
1,034 
1 

Feed  

76 

113 

Total  Barley  {  Bushels  

Flaxseed — 

2  C.  W   

1,644 
2,219,400 

3,829 
5,169,150 

2,472 
3,213,600 

621 
15 
14 

3 

888 
27 
17 
3 
4 

1,483 
242 
23 
5 
8 

Total  Flaxseed  {g-y;; ;;;;;;;;; ;; - 

Rnm     jSar!  :  

653 
718,300 

939 
1,032,900 

1,761 
1,805,025 

30 
30,000 

48 
48,000 

49 
49,000 

*                                               L  -Bushels  

Screenings {Bushels 
Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

Wheat     J 

[Cars... 
[Bush... 
f  Cars . . . 
1  Bush  . . 

Cars .  . . 
1  Bush  . . 
'  Cars . .  . 
1  Bush  . . 
f  Cars . . . 
[  Bush  . . 
'  Cars . . . 
{ Bush  . . 

Cars  . . 

(Cars... 
(Bush  .. 

30 
30,000 

73 
76,000 

49 
49,000 

44,324 
53,188,800 
8,201 
15,991,950 
1,644 
2,219,400 
653 
718,300 
30 
30,000 
30 
30,000 
1,000 

123,493 
148,191,600 
14,183 
27,656,850 
3,829 
5,169,150 
939 
1,032,900 
48 
48,000 
76 
76,000 
1,000 

55,565 
62,510,625 
8,824 
16,765,600 
2,194 
3,213,600 
1,761 
1,805,050 
49 
49,000 
40 
49,000 

Rye  

Speltz   

.1        Calgary   ..   

Total  .   . .   

54,883 
72,279,450 

142,569 
182,174,500 

68,442 
84,392,850 

31,604 
703 

13,884 
644 
8,048 

79,018 
1,517 

40,487 
2,043 

19,504 

34,515 
1,827 

22,124 
759 
9,217 

54,883 

142,569 

68,442 
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Three  months  ended  November  30. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6.. 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


23,078 
23,183 
19,168 
20,805 
32.141 
29,847 
25,808 
48,898 
60,022 
51,157 
60,864 
75,251 

116,385 
68,442 

142,569 


TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  op  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,    Vancouver,    Victoria,    Winnipeg,    Edmonton,    Calgary,  Saskatoon, 

3HAMBRE   DE   COMMERCE  DE  MONTREAL  and  MONCTON,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1267.  Hardwood  benders. — An  important  departmental  store  in  London  desire-  to 
receive  hardwood  boards  8  inches  wide  and  fj-  inch  thick,  bent  as  sketch  herewith. 
Exact  angle  of  corner  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 


1268.  Box  shooks. — An  inquiry  is  received  from  a  firm  in  Franco  regarding  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  boxes  for  packing  in  Canada,  and  especially  box  shooks,  to  be 
mounted  in  France.  It  is  stated  that  a  considerable  increase  in  prices  has  occurred 
in  that  country  since  the  war. 
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1269.  Broom  handles. — A  firm  of  timber  importers  at  Manchester  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  immediately  with  Canadian  exporters  of  broom  handles  of  the  follow- 
ing size-:   50-inch  by  li-inch,  50-inch  x  1^-inch — white  spruce  or  red  pine. 

1270.  Wood  button  moulds. — A  London  firm  is  in  the  market  for  Canadian-made 
wood  button  moulds. 

1271.  Box  boards. — A  firm  in  London  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
mukers  of  box  boards. 

1'272.  Staves. — A  correspondent  in  Portugal  reports  a  large  market  for  Canadian 
oak  staves  for  use  in  making  port  wine  barrels. 

1273.  Pianos. — A  South  African  manufacturers'  agent  seeks  agencies  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  pianos,  and  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  on  a  5  per 
cent  commission  basis. 

1274.  Flax  straw. — A  Swiss  firm  desires  an  offer  on  5,000  tons  of  shelled  flax 
straw  c.i.f.  Marseilles  and  Amsterdam,  from  three  or  four  large  Canadian  producers. 

1275.  Wood  bass. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  obtain  a  supply  of  wood  bass  in 
lengths  11-inch,  9-inch,  7-inch,  5|-inch  and  4i-inch.  Samples  together  with  present 
prices  being  paid  are  in  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1276.  Corrugated  paper. — A  very  large  concern  in  Glasgow  is  anxious  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  corrugated  paper  made  in  rolls  2501  feet  lonb  by  26  inches  deep.  Sample  is 
in  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1277.  Box  shooks,  broom  handles,  washboards. — A  large  importing  house  in 
Glasgow  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Glasgow  for  the  above. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


OTTAWA. 

R.  GRIGG,  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26.  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  WatermUl. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.    A.    Beddoe,   Union   Buildings,  Customs 


street,  Auckland. 
dian. 


Cable  Address,  Cana- 


South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

BL  R,  MacMlllan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient 
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British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Edgar    Tripp,     Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbin,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,     Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

It.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  burg. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.    E.    Sontum,    Grubbeged    No.    4,  Chris- 
tiana, Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  Im  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexanlria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,   Director   General   of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,    British  Consu\ 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain : 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico, 


British  Consul  General. 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,   British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,   British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Coneul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas.  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 

R.  GRIGG, 

Ottawa.  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

(Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith.) 

Manchester,  December  6,  1915. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Prices  during  the  month  of  November  have  dropped  somewhat,  owing  to  heavier 
supplies,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  and  condition  both  of  Canadian  and  of 
foreign  apples  have  frequently  not  been  satisfactory.  Even  the  Virginian  Albemarles 
and  York  Imperials,  generally  excellent  firm  apples,  that  have  been  bringing  top  prices 
since  the  beginning  of  the  season,  have  been  coming  in  in  faulty  condition,  sometimes 
with  considerable  waste,  while  apples  from  Boston  and  Maine  have  been  of  a  very 
inferior  quality  and  of  an  irregular  and  unreliable  grade.  The  demand  is  still  satis- 
factory, and  fruit  of  good  quality  and  condition  is  assured  of  good  prices.  Glasgow 
continues  to  give  better  returns  than  any  other  market,  and  is  aided  in  maintaining 
this  superiority  by  the  fact  that  it  probably  receives  the  largest  proportion  of  the  best 
fruit. 

BARREL  APPLES. 

Ontario  apples  in  barrels  received  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  during  the  month 
of  November  have,  in  many  cases,  not  been  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard  of  quality. 
This  is  apparently  due  to  the  tendency,  usually  observable  in  short  crop  years,  to  make 
use  of  many  apples  not  considered  merchantable  in  a  year  of  average  or  large  output, 
and  in  general  to  pack  somewhat  too  closely  to  the  minimum  Fruit  Marks'  Act  require- 
ments. In  many  cases,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  maintaining  No.  1  size 
and  colour  requirements.  No.  1  Golden  Russets  have  also  been  observed  with  a  plenti- 
ful sprinkling  of  spot  marks.  This  lowering  of  standards  is  regrettable,  as  it  brings 
Canadian  apples  into  disrepute  with  the  trade.  A  more  serious  mistake  has  been  the 
shipping  of  scabby  No.  3  apples,  many  of  which,  especially  Golden  Russets  and 
Greenings,  have  reached  the  market  in  such  a  condition  as  regards  waste  as  to  return 
no  more  than  5s.  to  10s.  With  ocean  freight  rates  running  from  5s.  to  6s.  or  more  per 
barrel,  inland  freights,  increased  handling  charges  on  this  side,  a  5  per  cent  brokers' 
selling  commission,  and  an  adverse  exchange  rate,  such  prices  mean  a  direct  loss  to 
the  shipper,  besides  the  unfortunate  indirect  effeci  on  Canadian  prestige  On  the  apple 
market.  No  apples  should  be  shipped  except  such  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
reach  the  market  in  good  condition.  Apples  showing  considerable  waste  cannot  give 
satisfactory  returns. 

Most  of  the  Nova  Scotia  apples  have  been  going  to  London,  where  prices  have  not 
been  satisfactory  owing  to  a  larger  percentage  than  usual  of  Black  and  over  ripe  apples, 
especially  Blenheims,  to  large  supplies  of  English  apples,  the  effeci  oi  cold  weather  in 
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lessening  demand,  the  presence  on  the  market  of  many  inferior  IViaine  apples,  etc. 
The  immediate  prospects  are  not  very  promising,  and  the  trade  scarcely  look  for 
improvement  before  Christmas. 

BARREL  APPLE  PRICES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  at  which  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
Canadian  barrel  apples  were  sold  during  the  month  of  November,  in  the  four  principal 
distributing  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sound  commercial  tight  packs  only  are 
taken  into  account,  and  the  top  prices  received  for  small  parcels  of  especially  fine 
apples  are  not  noted.  No  prices  are  given  for  No.  3  Russets,  as  the  inferior  spotty 
condition  of  the  apples  of  this  grade  received  removes  them  from  the  category  of  a 
commercial  pack : — 


Ontavic — 

London. 

.Manchester. 

Liverpool. 

Glasgow. 

Kings,  No. 

1.  . 

23s.  to 

26s. 

23s.  to  27s. 

26s. 

to  30s. 

2 ... 

16s.  22s. 

22s. 

27s. 

3.  .  . 

16s. 

18s. 

20s. 

Baldwins, 

1.  .  . 

18s. 

23s. 

18s.  20s. 

22s! 

26s. 

2.  .  . 

16  s. 

17s. 

15s.  17s. 

17s. 

22s. 

3.  .  . 

10s. 

13s. 

10s.  13s. 

12s. 

15s. 

Greenings, 

1.  .  . 

22s. 

24s. 

25s. 

22s. 

25s. 

2.  .  . 

18s. 

20s. 

18s. 

21s. 

3.  .  . 

12s. 

lis.  12s. 

13s. 

Snows, 

1.  .  . 

30s. 

29s. 

30s. 

2.  .  , 

25s. 

21s. 

25s. 

Spies, 

1.  . 

26s. 

30s. 

24s. 

34s. 

2.  . 

19s. 

21s. 

20s. 

25  s. 

3.  . 

10s. 

13s. 

12s. 

16s. 

Gclden  Russets,  1 .  . 

25s. 

33s. 

25s.  28s. 

22s. 

28s. 

2 .  . 

17s. 

23s. 

18s.  22s. 

18s. 

24s. 

Nova  Scotia — 

Kings  No 

.  1..  . 

.  .  18s. 

to  22s. 

20s. 

21s. 

17s.  23s. 

23s. 

27s. 

2.  . 

.  .  16s. 

18s. 

18s. 

17s.  18s. 

18s. 

23s. 

large, 

3.  . 

.  .  14s. 

16s. 

14s. 

15s.  16s. 

17s. 

ISs. 

3.  .  . 

.  .  12s. 

16  s. 

12s. 

13s. 

12s.  13s. 

Blsnhein  s,  No. 

1..  . 

.  .  16s. 

20s. 

15s. 

17s. 

16s.  17s. 

18s. 

22s. 

2.  .  . 

.     15  s. 

16s. 

14s. 

14s.  15s. 

17s. 

large, 

3.  .  . 

.  13s. 

15s. 

13s. 

14s. 

15s. 

3.  .  . 

.  lis. 

12  s. 

10s. 

12s.  13s. 

Ribstons, 

1.  .  . 

.  18s. 

22s. 

14s. 

15  s. 

18s. 

20s. 

2.  .  . 

.  17s. 

19s. 

12s. 

13s. 

16s 

17s. 

3.  . 

.  .  13s. 

16s. 

BOX 

APPLES. 

Large  stocks  of  California  Yellow  Newtowns  are  on  the  market,  and  although 
prices  have  declined,  they  are  still  too  high  for  ready  sales.  Washington  and  Oregon 
apples,  much  finer  fruit,  meet  a  readier  demand  and  maintain  prices  fairly  well, 
though  holdings  of  these  are  also  heavy.  Shippers'  representatives  place  these  apples 
at  auction  with  the  brokers,  and  frequently  withdraw  them  when  prices  offered  do 
not  meet  their  expectations,  thus  accumulating  stocks. 

A  few  shipments  of  British  Columbia  boxed  apples  have  been  received  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Glasgow.  The  London  shipments  were  reported  on  the  ripe  side,  and  not 
altogether  satisfactory  in  condition,  some  of  the  larger  sizes  of  Cox's  Orange, 
especially,  showing  considerable  waste.  The  Glasgow  consignments  were  reported 
excellent,  and  made  very  good  prices.  A  car  of  Jonathans  and  Wageners  from 
Queen's  Bay,  British  Columbia,  has  been  received  by  a  Manchester  wholesale  co-opera- 
tive organization.    They  were  excellent  fruit,  and  arrived  in  splendid  condition. 

Ontario  boxed  apples  have  brought  good  prices  in  Glasgow,  where  the  best  packs 
are  marketed.  Some  cases  inspected  in  Liverpool  were  slack,  and  not  uniform  in 
size. 
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In  Glasgow,  box-apple  prices  during  November,  have  been  as  follows:  Ontario — 
Kings,  1,  9s.  to  lis.  6d.;  2,  7s.  to  10s.  Greenings,  1,  8s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d. ;  2,  5s.  to  7s. 
Baldwins,  1,  8s.  9d.  to  9s.  3d. ;  2,  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  Golden  Russets,  1,  8s.  9d.  to  9s.  6d ; 
%  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  Spies,  1,  9s.  to  lis;  2,  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  Snows,  1,  lis.  British  Columbia 
—Sale,  November  30.  Yellow  Newtowns,  1,  size  80  to  100,  10s.  to  lis. ;  size  110,  12s. ; 
120,  12s.  3d;  130,  12s.  6d.;  150,  12s.  American — Washington  Jonathans,  9s.  to  12s. 
Oregon  Newtowns,  9s.  to  12s.  3d. 

In  London,  Ontario  Baldwins  have  sold  at  6s.  6d.  to  7s.,  and  Russets  from  8s. 
to  9s.  A  car  of  British  Columbia  Cox's  Orange  brought  an  average  of  8s.,  and  the 
opening  prices  of  more  recent  shipments  were  Wageners,  Spitzenbergs,  10s.  6d. ; 
Jonathans,  10s.  to  lis.;  Cox's  Orange,  12s.;  California  Newtowns,  6s.  9d.  to  7s.  6d. 

In  Liverpool,  Ontario  Baldwins  have  sold  at  1,  6s.  9d.  Greenings,  1,  8s.  6d. 
Washington  Jonathans,  9s.  6d.  to  lis.  Grimes  Golden,  7s.  to  8s.  9d.  Winter  Banana, 
10s.  Spitzenbergs,  7s.  9d.  to  9s.  California  Newtowns,  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  Oregon  New- 
towns,  8s.  6d.  to  12s. 

BRISTOL  APPLE  RECEIPTS. 

Receipts  of  Canadian  apples  at  Bristol  have  been  particularly  light  this  year, 
the  high  freight  rates  and  other  charges  making,  it  difficult  for  imported  apples  to 
compete  against  the  English  apples  shipped  in,  in  quantities,  from  the  nearby  Eng- 
lish apple-growing  counties.  The  following  table  shows  receipts  of  Canadian^  apples 
in  Bristol  from  October  to  April,  1910  to  1914 : — 

Bbls. 

1910   14,993 

1911   44,400 

1912   42,139 

1913   18,796 

1914   10,760 


This  season,  up  to  November  30,  Bristol  had  only  received  784  barrels,  and  60 
boxes  of  Canadian  apples. 


APPLE  SUPPLY  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  collected  by  one  of  the  apple  brokers  of  Liver- 
pool, showing  the  quantities  of  Canadian  and  American  apples  that  have  reached  the 
Liverpool  market  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915: — 


1913.  1914.  1915. 

Week  ending  on  or  about  Barrels.  Boxes.  Barrels.    Boxes.  Barrels.  Boxes. 

November    9   47,423  20,407  30,712  20,836  27,784  27,872 

16   20,642  8,731  57,073  9,563  21,929  22,192 

23   31,089  13,184  12,170  17,926  20,472  2,913 

30   3,363  4,535  15,955  18,461  42,828  40,663 

Total   102,517  46,857  115,910  66,786  113,013  93,640 


APPLE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  are  the  official  statistics  of  apple  imports  (in  cwts.),  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  corresponding  weeks  of  years  1913,  1914  and  1915: 

1915.  1914.  1913. 

Week  ending  October    9                                     56,558  103,563  S5.192 

16                                      56,165  177,384  101.667 

23                                      84,408  178,254  119,208 

30                                      77,246  161,345  212,108 

November  6                                    107,271  14  1.240  91,785 

Beginning  with  the  week  ending  November  13,  the  courtesy  of  the  Statistical 
Office,  Custom  House,  London,  make3  it  possible  to  furnish,  in  addition  to  tlto  total 
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apple  imports,  the  quantities  that  came  from  Canada.  It  has  not  proved  possible 
to  segregate  Canadian  apple  import  figures  for  the  years  1914  and  1913. 


Weel 


1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

ending  November  13 — Total  imported.. 

82,239 

150,241 

137,643 

13 — Prom  Canada.  . 

.  19,109 

20 — Total  imported.  . 

.  .  106,194 

78,808 

103.460 

20 — From  Canada.  . 

.  52,432 

27 — Total  imported.  . 

.  172,593 

86,554 

106,174 

27 — From  Canada.  .' 

.  35,056 

For  t lie  ten  months  ended  October  31,  apple  imports  were  as  follows: — 


Cwts. 
1913. 
2,330,260 


Cwts. 
1914. 
1,874,590 


Cwts. 
1915. 
2,412,531 


FRUIT  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


The  following  tables  show  the  quantities  of  various  fruits  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of  November,  1913,  1914  and  1915: — 


1915.  1914.  1913. 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Apricots  and  peaches                                             ....  ....  52 

Eananas                                                            346,793  724,710  498,051 

Oranges                                                                366,843  276,310  350,098 

•Pears                                                                   19,679  54,3'73  72,288 

Banana  and  orange  figures  are  given  as  indicating  the  situation  with  regard  to 

the  principal  fruits  that  compete  with  the  apple  on  the  market. 


APPLE  SITUATION  IN  NORWAY. 


The  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  at  Christiania,  Norway,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing information: — ■ 

"  This  year,  apple  imports  to  Norway  are  quite  nominal,  first,  because  of  the 
unusually  good  local  apple  crop,  and,  secondly,  because  the  high  freights  are  practically 
prohibitive. 

"  In  normal  times,  a  considerable  quantity  of  apples  is  imported  from  America  by 
direct  steamship  lines,  the  Baldwin  variety  being  most  in  demand.  On  account  of  the 
high  duty,  about  3  cents  per  kilogramme  (2TV  pounds)  only  first-class  fruit  can  be 
imported.    The  duty  on  dried  or  evaporated  apples  is  10J  cents  per  kilogramme. 

"  Canadian  apples  are  regarded  by  the  trade  here  as  of  finer  flavour  than  the  Ameri- 
can, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  apples  that  have  reached  Norway  so  far  are 
said  not  to  have  equalled  the  American  apples  in  appearance." 


TRADE  OPINIONS. 


The  following  "  Trade  Opinions "  are  either  extracts  from  letters  or  reproductions  oi 
opinions  expressed  in  the  course  of  interviews  with  fruit  brokers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
They  serve  to  deal  briefly  and  pointedly  with  a  number  of  matters  of  interest  to  shippers. 


"  The  present  extreme  cold  weather  (November  26)  is  affecting  the  trade  in 
apples  very  considerably  in  London.  They  are  not  able  to  clear  at  anything  like  the 
prices  we  were  making  when  the  weather  was  warm." 


"  Apple  demand  in  Liverpool  has  been  quite  as  brisk  and  steady  as  usual,  for  it 
is  the  working  classes,  now  generally  well-paid  and  prosperous,  whose  consumption  is 
the  important  factor  in  moving  large  quantities  of  apples.    The  middle  class  people. 
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who  are  the  buyers  of  the  fancy  fruit,  however,  have  had  to  meet  increased  taxation 
and  other  adverse  war  conditions,  and  there  is  among  them  a  distinct  tendency  towards 
economy.    This  has  had  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  demand  for  high-priced  boxed  fruit." 


"  The  English  fruit  growers  are  devoting  some  attention  to  advertising  their  pro- 
duct, and  thousands  of  leaflets  have  been  distributed  to  consumers,  through  the  trade, 
giving  information  for  the  preparation  of  fruit  dishes,  and  urging  a  preference  for 
English-grown  fruit.  We  believe  that  Canadian  apple  shippers  would  be  well  advised 
to  follow  this  example.  An  attractively-gotten  up  apple  booklet  widely  distributed, 
would  certainly  increase  demand." 


"  We  (Liverpool  broker)  have  received  a  considerable  consignment  of  Ontario 
Phoenix  apples,  packed  in  boxes.  We  think  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  Phoenix  variety  is 
not  a  sufficiently  high-class  variety  for  box-packing." 


"  Why  do  Canadian  shippers  risk  sending  across  spot-marked  No.  3  apples  such 
as  have  reached  both  Liverpool  and  Manchester  this  month  (November)  ?  These 
inferior  apples  cannot  but  injure  the  reputation  of  Canada  on  the  market,  while,  in  a 
year  of  high  freights  like  the  present,  they  must  mean  serious  loss  to  the  shipper." 


"  One  thing  that  places  Canada  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  her  Virginia 
competitors,  for  example,  is  the  large  number  of  mixed  lots  that  have  to  be  made  up 
for  sale  at  the  auctions.  Buyers  are  willing  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  straight 
lots  of  one  well  known  variety,  such  as  Kings,  Spies,  Baldwins,  than  for  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  several  different  varieties." 


"  Western  box  apple  shippers  will  find  that  sporadic  shipments  to  the  British 
market  will  not  make  much  impression  on  the  trade.  Supplies  need  not  necessarily 
be  more  than  moderate  but  they  must  be  regular.  Buyers  will  not  be  interested  unless 
they  can  count  on  a  supply." 


"  Too  many  No.  3  apples  have  been  coming  to  Glasgow  lately.  For  our  part,  we 
should  greatly  prefer  not  to  handle  No.  3's  at  all." 


"Why  cannot  we  get  more  Ontario  Spies  on  this  market?  There  is  a  splendid 
demand  for  this  variety  at  all  times." 


"  One  of  your  best  Canadian  packers  can  always  count  on  a  premium  of  2s.6d.  or 
more  per  barrel  over  less  favourably-known  shippers." 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  Nov.  30,  1915. 
inquiries  for  forcings,  axles,  tires,  etc. 

Machinery  manufacturers  and  engineers  generally  arc  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  purchase  both  heavy  and  light  forgings,  axles,  tires  and  springs.  The 
majority  of  British  plants  are  engaged  on  munitions;  consequently  they  are  com 
polled  to  neglect  orders  which,  in  normal  times,  they  were  accustomed  to  execute. 

Inquiries  have  been  despatched  direct  to  Canadian  manufacturers  this  week  by 
four  firms  in  this  district  for  large  crank  shafts  (each  weighing  live  tons)  and 
twelve  connecting  rods;  also  tires  and  axles  to  British  Clearing  House  specification, 
forging*,  for  presses,  and  wagon  springs. 
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DEMAND  FOR  CELLULOID  HANDLES. 

The  following  paragraph  appears  in  The  Ironmonger  of  November  20: — 
"  The  future  of  the  celluloid  supply  is  causing  much  anxiety  to  makers  of 
t-.;ble  cutlery,  who  use  large  quantities  of  the  material  for  handles.  British  works 
have  now  ceased  to  supply  celluloid  because  the  Government  has  requisitioned  their 
whole  output  of  acids  for  making  explosives,  and  for  the  same  reason  French  celluloid 
is  no  longer  available.  Some  supplies  of  excellent  quality  have  lately  come  from 
Japan,  but  the  makers  there  have  no  more  to  sell,  because  their  acids  are  being  used 
for  the  Kussian  Government.  The  only  celluloid  now  obtainable  in  the  markets  is  the 
American  material,  of  which  the  supplies,  although  well  kept  up,  will  probably  be 
insufficient  for  current  needs  when  once  the  stocks  in  this  country  have  become 
exhausted.  Comparatively  little  celluloid  cutlery  is  now  served  out  to  the  British 
navy  and  army,  yet  the  demand  for  celluloid  knife  handles  on  the  part  of  the  public 
at  home  and  overseas  is  far  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  Many  orders  for  cutlery 
intended  for  the  Christmas  sales  have  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  manufacturers  for 
lack  of  men  and  materials,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  will  not 
be  completed  this  year." 

Canadian  firms  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  manufacture  these  handles  should 
communicate  with  the  leading  cutlery  makers  of  Great  Britain,  whose  names  are 
being  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  COPPER  AND  SPELTER  MARKET. 

The  following  extracts  on  the  condition  of  the  copper  and  spelter  market  are 
taken  from  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal,  November  20: — 

Copper. — "  The  upward  movement  in  copper  has  been  continued  this  week,  and 
values  have  again  advanced  over  £2.  The  strength  of  the  market  has  brought  out 
new  buying  orders,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  scarcity.  The  position  of  the  metal, 
of  course,  is  largely  concerned  with  conditions  in  America,  and  these  appear  to  be 
more  than  abnormal. 

The  Chile  charters  for  the  first  half  of  November  are  cabled  as  4,0'6O  tons,  making 
37,430  tons  for  the  current  year.  The  standard  copper  market  during  the  past  fort- 
night has  been  rather  more  active  and  prices  have  fluctuated  considerably.  The 
feature  of  the  fortnight  has  been  the  disappearance  of  the  contago  on  forward 
metal  and  the  establishment  of  a  premium  on  near  dates,  as  much  as  10s.  per  ton 
being  paid  for  December  dates  over  three  months.  The  lowest  prices  touched  were 
on  the  Sth  inst.,  when  £73  5s.  cash  and  £73  15s.  three  months  were  accepted.  Si  nee 
then,  on  firmer  New  York  advices  and  with  sellers  here  acting  with  reserve,  £70  was 
paid  for  December  dates  and  £78  10s.  three  months  on  the  15th  inst.  Yesterday, 
after  opening  firm  at  £79  10s.  three  months,  the  market  eased  off  on  profit -taking 
sales  and  closed  at  £78  5s.  cash  and  £78  three  months.  Considerable  quantities  of 
copper  are  being  shipped  to  Italy,  presumably  for  sulphate  making,  and  also  to 
Russia  for  munitions.  The  demand  for  refined  copper  continues,  and  prices  for 
electro  have  advanced  from  £91  10s.  to  £9r2  10s.  The  shipments  from  the  United 
States  continue  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  is  reported  that  freight  room  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain." 

THE  SPELTER  SITUATION. 

Spelter. — "A  further  substantial  rise  has  to  be  reported  in  spelter,  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  demand  has  died  away  with  the  inflated  prices.  The  scarcity 
of  the  metal  on  this  side  has  chiefly  become  acute  through  lack  of  shipping  facilities, 
but  this  will  no  doubt  be  remedied  very  shortly. 

An  American  writer  says  that  fundamental  conditions  are  fro  lueutly  ignored, 
although  they  alone  furnish  a  trustworthy  guide  to  future  developments.    A  year  ago 
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higher  prices  were  distinctly  foreshadowed.  But  they  were  slow  in  materializing. 
Within  thirty  days  after  war  broke  out  spelter  had  advanced  from  4|  cents  to  6  cents 
a  pound.  In  another  thirty  days  it  was  back  to  pre-bellum  levels,  and  the  year  closed 
with  spelter  at  5-|  cents.  All  this  time  the  dial  of  fundamental  conditions  pointed  to 
higher  levels,  but  the  trade  refused  to  see,  or  seeing,  refused  to  believe.  To-day  the 
situation  is  reversed.  Fundamentals  point  to  lower  prices.  But  will  the  trade  see? 
And  seeing,  will  it  believe?  A  year  ago  the  supply  from  two  great  foreign  spelter 
exporting  nations  was  suddenly  cut  off  from  the  world's  markets.  America  could  not 
at  once  meet  the  deficiency.  Since  then  America  has  speeded  up  production  to  equal 
demand.  We  are  now  producing  spelter  at  the  rate  of  500,000  tons  per  annum.  Of 
this  about  400,000  tons  will  be  exported,  leaving  100,000  tons  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. Estimating  the  brass  demand  at  twice  normal  (ordinary  demand  being  100,000 
tons)  and  galvanizing  demand  at  half  normal  (ordinarily  200,000  tons),  gives  a  net 
total  consumption  of  300,000  tons  and  a  surplus  at  the  present  rate  of  production  of 
100,000  tons  per  annum.  Present  production  "  at  the  rate "  of  500,000  tons  is  an 
ultra-conservative  estimate.  Earlier  this  year  it  was  at  a  much  less  rate,  but  on  the 
ether  hand,  early  next  year  it  will  be  at  a  much  higher  rate.  There  is  every  indication 
that  next  year  will  see  a  600,000-ton  production,  which  would  mean,  on  present  con- 
sumption, a  200,000-ton  annual  surplus.  This  surplus  has  not  yet  begun  to  accumu- 
late, except  in  the  high-grade  metal.  But  under  the  inexorable  law  of  fundamentals 
it  must  make  itself  felt,  and  in  our  judgment  the  time  is  not  far  distant." 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Glasgow,  December  1,  1915. 

CLYDE  NAVIGATION  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Clyde  Navigation  Trust  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1915,  has  recently  been  issued,  and  contains  some  interesting  statistics. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Glasgow  has  not  been  felt  to  any 
great  extent,  as  the  following  figures  of  the  sailing  and  steam  vessels  using  the  harbour 
and  other  parts  of  the  river  will  show: — 

GENERAL  ABSTRACT. 


No.  Tonnage. 

Inwards   17,091  6,644,414 

Outwards   17,0,25  6,478,919 


Totals   34,116      13, 123,333 


1914    34,280  13.S21.425 


NATIONALITIES  OF  VESSELS  ENTERING  THE  PORT. 

No.  Tonnagre. 

British   16,724,  6,245,797 

Austria   1  1,401 

Denmark   22  16,405 

France  r .    .  .  26  34,580 

Greece   14  22,911 

Italy   18  2S.471 

Norway   137  122.927 

Russia   14  29,841 

Spain.  .   Ill  122,276 

Sweden   23  19,S0'5 


Totals   17,091  6,644,414 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  CLYDE. 

The  full  extent  of  the  resources  of  the  Clyde  as  an  industrial  centre  will  not  be 
known  until  the  war  is  over.  Then  it  may  be  possible  for  the  authorities  to  permit 
the  public  to  know  something*  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  shipyards  and  engine- 
shops  of  the  district  during  the  period  of  great  naval  and  military  pressure.  At 
present  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  an  enormous  amount  of  work  is  being  done — an 
amount  totally  inconceivable  before  the  war  began — and  that,  in  addition,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  ordinary  work  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  marked 
lack  of  ships  and  machinery  for  mercantile  purposes. 

REDUCTION  IN  MERCANTILE  OUTPUT. 

The  output  of  mercantile  ships  is  necessarily  much  lower  than  in  normal  times, 
and  owners  could  find  employment  for  more  tonnage  than  they  have,  but  the  scarcity 
of  vessels  is  not  so  serious  as  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  fact  that  practically 
all  the  energy  of  the  great  shipbuilding  industry  seems  to  be  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  war  vessels  and  of  vessels  for  general  naval  purposes.  The 
reserve  of  productive  power  in  the  district  has  been  proved  to  be  much  greater  than 
was  anticipated,  and  the  result  is  that  comparatively  little  disorganization  has  been 
caused  by  the  war.  Whether  there  will  be  serious  dislocation  of  trade  in  the  reaction 
after  the  war  is,  however,  a  totally  different  question. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CLYDE. 

One  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Clyde  has  risen  to  the  occasion  is  that 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  of  all  kinds  are  far  from  being  mushroom  industries  in 
the  district.  It  was  on  the  Clyde  that  Henry  Bell  launched  in  1812  the  little  steamer 
Comet,  which  revolutionized  shipbuilding  and  navigation;  it  was  on  the  Clyde  that 
the  first  steel  steamer  was  built;  it  was  on  the  Clyde  that  the  triple-expansion  marine 
steam  engine  was  adapted  and  perfected;  it  was  on  the  Clyde  that  the  marine  steam 
turbine  obtained  its  first  chance  as  a  propelling  power  for  merchant  ships ;  and  it  was 
on  the  Clyde  that  the  first  sea-going  motor  vessel  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
launched. 

DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS. 

The  long  process  of  evolution  indicated  by  these  successive  stages  was  marked  by 
many  remarkable  discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  realms  of  science  and  industry, 
and  by  the  work  of  many  practical  shipbuilders  and  engineers  whose  cleverness  fre- 
quently amounted  to  genius.  It  was  also  marked  by  the  gradual  improvement  and 
extension  of  works,  increases  in  producing  power,  the  broadening  of  ideas,  and  the 
fitting  of  all  the  establishments  for  greater  and  still  greater  achievements.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Clyde  that  although  it  has  always  been  improving  on  its  previous 
best,  it  has  never  reached  the  limit  of  its  capacity  for  turning  out  new  work.  It  has 
always  had  unexploited  resources,  and  in  its  best  years  there  have  always  been  firms 
who  have  had  unoccupied  shipbuilding  berths,  or  room  in  their  engineering  shops  for 
more  contracts. 

QUESTION  OF  LABOUR. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  than  this  has  been  the  unexploited  resources  of  Clyde- 
side  labour.  Before  the  war  began  trade  was  considered  good,  and  there  were  very  few 
men  unemployed.  With  the  call  for  recruits  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  with  the 
mobilizing  of  the  territorial  forces  and  the  naval  reserves,  a  great  mass  of  men  left 
the  yards — a  mass  which  it  seemed  almost  certain  would  paralyze  the  industry.  But 
instead,  there  was  at  once  a  perceptible  increase  in  production,  and  as  time  pa ssed,  as 
the  men  settled  down  to  their  work,  throwing  aside  their  rules  for  the  restriction  of 
output,  and  working  unlimited  over-time,  there  was  an  enormous  increase.  There 
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have  been  labour  difficulties,  and  some  stoppage  of  work  in  consequence,  but  the 
cardinal  fact  remains  that  the  rate  of  production  has  been  for  many  months,  and  is 
now,  far  greater  than  any  one  would  have  believed  possible  when  the  war  began. 

BUILDING  CAPACITY  OF  THE  YARDS. 

Knowing  as  we  do  only  in  general  terms  what  is  being  done  at  present,  we  can 
only  speak  in  general  terms.  But  some  figures  relating  to  the  last  complete  year  before 
the  war  may  help  to  show  the  producing  capacity  of  the  district.  In  1913  there  were 
launched  on  the  river  370  vessels  of  756,976  tons,  and  there  were  constructed  marine 
engines  of  1,111,440  i.h.p.  The  tonnage  was  easily  the  largest  then  on  record — the 
next  largest  being  the  640,529  tons  of  the  previous  year — while  the  horse-power  was 
far  the  highest  ever  produced  on  the  river.  The  tonnage  (which  is  the  best  measure 
of  the  work  done)  was  larger  by  some  111,000  tons  than  that  produced  in  Germany. 
It  was  about  three  times  as  large  as  that  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  as  large 
as  that  of  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Tees  (or  Tyne  and  Wear)  combined.  The  significance 
of  the  enormous  output  may  be  realized  when  it  is  added  that  ten  years  previously  the 
Clyde  total  of  half  a  million  tons  was  then  considered  very  large,  that  about  1893  the 
work  of  the  river  was  represented  by  an  average  total  of  about  330,000  tons,  and  that 
in  1863 — fifty  years  earlier — 123,000  tons  was  considered  very  satisfactory  work. 
During  recent  years  there  has  more  than  once  been  a  single  month  in  which  120.000 
tons  of  new  shipping  has  been  launched  on  the  river. 

ESTIMATED  OUTPUT  FOR  CURRENT  YEAR. 

In  1914  the  mercantile  totals  were  460,258  tons  and  496,120  i.h.p.  What  the 
aggregate  totals  were  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  until  it  is 
possible  to  tabulate  naval  work.  In  1915  the  mercantile  output  promises  to  be  about 
250,000  tons,  while  the  naval  work  will  be  enormously  larger  than  that  of  1914.  Tf 
the  immense  activity  which  has  prevailed  is  to  be  fairly  represented  the  figures  will 
be,  for  the  first  time,  well  over  a  million  tons. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  December  11,  1915. 

QUALITY  OF  BARBADOS  MOLASSES  TO  BE  MAINTAINED. 

The  question  of  standardizing  molasses  has  been  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
Barbados  Chamber  of  Commerce  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  is  fully  realized  by  the  members,  most  of  whom  are  directly  engaged  in  (ho 
sugar  and  molasses  trade.  A  set  of  standards  for  the  different  kinds  of  molasses 
would  do  much  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  Barbados  molasses  in  the  countries  to 
which  it  is  exported.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  chamber  a  paper  dealing  with  the 
whole  subject  was  submitted  by  the  Government  chemist,  in  which  were  explained 
'the  process  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy,  choice  and  vacuum  pan  molasses, 
and  the  average  percentages  of  sugar  and  ash  contained  in  each.  For  the  purpose 
of  making  the  subject  more  fully  understood,  the  paper  introduced  first  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  method  of  clarifying  adopted  in  making  sugar  In  the  following  terms: 
"In  the  ordinary  course  of  cane  sugar  manufacture  the  cam-  juice  is  heated  to  near 
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boiling  and  a  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  is  added  in  order  to  neutralize  the  acids 
natural  to  cane  juice  and  to  precipitate  certain  salts  and  so  assist  in  clarifying  the 
juice.  The  liquor  after  boiling  down  either  in  the  open  (muscovado  process)  or  in 
vacuo,  produces  a  masse-cuite  from  which  on  cooling  the  crystals  of  sugar  separate." 

As  about  two-thirds  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  crop  of  Barbados  finds  its  way 
i  i  Canada,  it  would  appear  desirable,  for  the  information  of  the  Canadian  importer 
and  consumer  alike,  to  give  a  summary  of  that  part  of  the  Government  chemist's 
paper  which  deals  with  the  manufacture  of  molasses. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FANCY  MOLASSES. 

Fancy  molasses  is  manufactured  only  in  the  old-fashioned  muscovado  (gener- 
al !y  w  indmill)  factories.  The  amount  of  lime  required  for  clarification  is  much  less 
than  for  sugar,  so  that  some  of  the  acidity  of  the  juice  remains  and  serves  to  invert 
the  crystallizable  sucrose,  no  sugar  crystals  separating  on  its  becoming  cold.  This 
molasses  is  made  at  a  number  of  small  factories,  and  is  delivered  daily  to  the  exporters 
in  Bridgetown,  a  sample  of  each  delivery  being  sent  to  the  Government  chemist  for 
determining  the  degree  Beaume  and  for  polarization.  This  is  a  simple  polarization 
and  not  made  by  Clerget's  method,  and  does  not  give  the  percentage  of  sucrose;  but 
the  results  of  several  thousands  of  these  tests  annually  show  that  there  is  some  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  amount  of  sucrose  in  the  different  deliveries,  the  variation 
being  from  10  to  55  per  cent.  The  shipments,  however,  when  made  up  for  export,  are 
much  more  uniform,  and  this  is  due  to  blending,  which  will  be  again  more  specially 
referred  to.  The  shipments  on  leaving  Barbados  show  about  40°  to  41°  Beaume,  and 
a  polarization  of  from  35  to  45  per  cent. 

CHOICE  MOLASSES. 

Choice  molasses  is  obtained  as  drainings  during  the  curing  of  muscovado  sugar, 
and  is  the  old  molasses  of  the  West  Indies.  When  new  it  usually  contains  about  00 
per  cent  of  sugar,  of  which  a  large  percentage  is  sucrose.  The  ash  varies  from  3  to 
4  per  cent.  Its  degree  Beaume  is  about  40°.  These  figures  given  for  sucrose  and 
density  steadily  diminish  in  keeping,  and  may  drop  after  a  year  to  35°  Beaume,  and 
26  per  cent  sucrose. 

VACUUM  PAN  MOLASSES. 

Vacuum  pan  or  black  strap  molasses  is  manufactured  in  the  large  central  factories 
in  Barbados,  and  is  sold  to  the  rum  distilleries  and  to  firms  manufacturing  cattle 
food.  It  contains  from  30  to  48  per  cent  sucrose,  and  6  to  12  per  cent  ash.  In 
appearance  it  is  dark  and  muddy,  and  differs  decidedly  in  flavour  from  choice  or 
fancy  molasses,  and  is  in  fact  considered  as  not  fit  for  human  consumption. 

SUMMARY  OF  ANALYSIS. 

The  island  chemist  recapitulates  the  different  kinds  of  Barbados  molasses,  as 
follows : — 

Barbados  fancy  molasses  is  shipped  at  40°  to  41°  Beaume,  and  direct  polariza- 
tion of  35  to  45  per  cent,  and  ash  less  than  3  per  cent. 

Barbados  choice  molasses  is  shipped  at  40°  Beaume,  and  sucrose  at  about  50 
per  cent,  and  ash  probably  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Barbados  vacuum  pan  molasses  contains  30  to  48  per  cent  sucrose,  and  G  to  12 
per  cent  ash. 

It  is  also  remarked  that  "subject  to  the  result  of  more  local  (Barbados)  data, 
it  would  appear  that  a  standard  of  3  per  cent  ash  for  Barbados  fancy  molasses,  and 
a  standard  of  5  per  cent  ash  for  Barbados  choice  molasses,  would  restrict  the  possi- 
bility of  mixing  black  strap  to  certain  limits." 
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BLENDING  FOUND  NECESSARY  BY  THE  SHIPPER. 

The  shippers  at  Barbados,  in  order  to  obtain  uniformity  of  colour  and  quality  in 
the  molasses  which  they  receive  from  the  several  different  estates,  find  it  necessary  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  blending.  This  does  not  mean  adulteration,  but  is  done  to 
obtain  a  uniform  product.  The  process  of  manufacture  in  the  different  estates  has 
the  effect  of  producing  molasses  varying  considerably  both  in  colour  and  taste,  some 
factories  obtaining  a  product  very  light  in  colour  and  sweet  in  taste,  whereas 
other  factories  obtain  a  darker  molasses  having  perhaps  a  slightly  different  flavour. 
These  would  contain  probably  the  same  quantity  of  sucrose,  and  differ  but  slightly  in 
the  quantity  of  ash.  One  of  the  leading  shippers  in  Barbados  has  tank  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  store  between  three  and  four  thousand  puncheons,  and  no  doubt  the  result  he 
obtains  by  thus  blending  his  molasses  is  an  almost  complete  uniformity  in  colour, 
taste  and  analysis  in  the  whole  season's  shipments.  The  temptation  that  blending 
offers  however  to  the  unscrupulous  dealer  to  use  a  quantity  of  the  cheaper  quality  of 
molasses  in  the  blending  process  attracted  a  few  years  ago  the  attention  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  refer  to  the  subject  at  that  time  in 
two  reports  from  this  office,  the  facts  of  which  will  be  now  briefly  restated. 

ALLEGED  DELETERIOUS  BLENDING. 

In  "  Weekly  Keport "  Nos.  379  and  420  the  alleged  deleterious  blending  of  molas- 
ses was  dealt  with.  When  the  subject  first  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Barbados  Agri- 
cultural Society,  a  meeting  was  held  and  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the  Government 
for  legislation  that  would  control  the  manufacture  and  export  of  this  staple  industry 
of  the  island.  The  facts  disclosed  during  the  discussion  at  this  meeting  showed  that 
certain  blends  of  fancy  molasses  were  being  made  and  exported  that  contained  vacuum 
pan  or  black  strap,  and  that  the  proportion  was  one  part  black  strap  to  two  parts  of 
fancy.  The  price  at  which  black  strap  is  sold  is  about  one-half  that  of  fancy,  and  for 
that  reason  blending  with  black  strap  would  become  very  tempting,  though  it  reduces 
the  quality  of  the  mixture,  for  which,  however,  the  same  price  as  pure  fancy  molasses 
is  obtained. 

EFFECT  OF   SUCPI   BLENDING  ON   THE  INDUSTRY. 

As  only  a  few  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  are  now  making  molasses,  of  which 
Barbados  is  the  principal,  the  effect  of  lowering  the  quality  would  be  eventually  to 
diminish  the  sale,  and  perhaps  entirely  destroy  the  industry.  The  estate  owners  who 
manufacture  fancy  molasses  and  who  are  solicitous  that  nothing  but  the  pure  article 
shall  be  offered,  having  become  suspicious  that  improper  blending  was  being  done  , 
forced  the  Agricultural  Society  to  take  the  matter  up,  as  it  was  feared  if  this  were 
allowed  to  be  continued  it  might  give  a  monopoly  to  unscrupulous  dealers  and  in  the 
end  bring  ruin  to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture. 

CONSEQUENT  LEGISLATION. 

In  due  course  a  petition  was  laid  before  the  Governor  and  resulted  in  a  measure 
which  became  law.  As  this  is  of  interest  to  importers  of  molasses,  it  seems  desirable 
to  give  the  Act  in  full  as  it  was  passed. 

MOLASSES  MIXING  ACT,  1912. 

An  Act  to  Prohibit  the  Admixture  of  Vacuum  Pan  Molasses  with  Fancy  or  Muscovado 

Molasses.  ' 

(January  1912.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly  of  this  [sland,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same  as  t'<  illows  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Molasses  Mixing  (Prohibition)  Act,  L912. 
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2.  In  this  Act  tlit'  expression  "vacuum  pan  molasses"  shall  not  include  fancy 
molasses  made  at  a  vacuum  pan  factory. 

3.  If  any  person 

(a)  Mixes  or  orders  or  permits  any  other  person  to  mix  either  fancy  or 
muscovado  molasses  with  vacuum  pan  molasses  with  intent  that  the  same  may 
be  sold  or  exported  in  that  state;  or 

(b)  Sells  or  exports  any  fancy  or  muscovado  molasses  so  mixed;  he  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeumg  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  first  offence, 
and  for  the  second  or  any  subsequent  offence  shall  be  liable  on  summary  con- 
viction to  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  with  or  without 
hard  labour. 

4.  If  any  person  sells  or  exports  any  vacuum  pan  molasses  in  any  package  not 
branded  or  marked  in  a  legible  and  conspicuous  manner,  "  V.P.  molasses,"  he  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds. 

5.  All  penalties  imposed  by  this  Act  shall  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner 
before  a  police  magistrate  on  the  complaint  of  any  person  and  shall  be  paid  one-third 
to  the  complainant,  one-third  to  the  informer  (if  any)  other  than  the  complainant, 
and  the  residue  into  the  public  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue.  The 
informer's  share  shall  be  paid  to  the  inspector  general  of  the  police  if  the  inspector 
general  of  police  states  in  writing  that  there  is  an  informer  who  does  not  desire  his 
name  to  be  disclosed. 

EFFECT  OF  THIS  LEGISLATION. 

Since  the  passing  of  this  Act  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  no  penalties 
imposed  under  it,  neither  has  any  information  been  laid  nor  cases  brought  before  the 
court.  This  would  go  to  show  that  the  Act  had  either  effectually  prevented  black  strap 
being  blended  with  fancy  molasses,  or,  as  the  shippers  declared  before  the  legislation 
was  enacted,  that  no  deleterious  blending  was  in  fact  being  done  in  Barbados.  The 
shippers  further  declared  that  if  Barbados  molasses  was  found  to  be  adulterated  when 
it  reached  the  consumer  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  that  this  adulteration  must 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  country  to  which  the  molasses  was  exported. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  FOR  GUADELOUPE. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  H.  M.  Vice-Consul  at 
Guadeloupe,  French  West  Indies,  which  draws  attention  to  the  opening  for  Canadian 
products  in  that  island.  Codfish,  lumber  and  flour  are  mentioned  as  commodities 
which  should  find  a  sale,  and  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  the  same  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  British  Vice-Consulate,  Guadeloupe,  French  West  Indies,  for 
information  and  assistance. 

CODFISH. 

With  regard  to  the  market  for  codfish  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment having  considered  it  expedient,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  to  reduce  the  customs 
duties  on  codfish  from  48  to  10  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  there  may  be  a  possibility 
of  opening  up  a  considerable  export  trade  in  that  commodity  from  Canada  to 
Guadeloupe. 

The  quantities  of  codfish  imported  into  the  colony  from  different  countries,  during 


the  last  two  years,  were  as  follows : — 

1913. 
Kilos. 

From  France  and  her  colonies   991,990 

British  West  Indies  (Barbados)   2,200 

United  States  *.  V.  246 

Other  foreign  countries   1,961 


Total   996,397 


1914. 
Kilos. 

From  France  and  her  colonies   S 65,9 40 

British  West  Indies    (Barbados)   10,430 

United  States   5,468 


Total   881,838i 


The  white  haddock,  of  medium  size,  is  mostly  in  demand  on  the  local  market, 
the  price  of  which,  at  present,  is  110  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

IMPORT   DUTIP^S  ON  CODFISH. 

The  import  duties  on  codfish  at  Guadeloupe  are: — 


Customs  10  francs  per  100  kilos. 

Octroi  2  francs  per  100  kilos. 

Statistic  0*15  centimes  per  package. 

Wharfage  0'20/0'30  centimes  per  package  according 

to  weight. 


Besides  codfish  a  trade  might  also  be  established  in  lumber  and  flour. 

LUMBER. 

The  yearly  importations  of  white  and  pitch-pine  lumber  into  Guadeloupe  are 
about  two  million  and  one  and  one-half  million  superficial  feet,  respectively. 

Pitch-pine  lumber  is  received  here  from  the  United  States,  whereas  the  white 
pine,  though  shipped  from  New  York,  is  really  of  Canadian  origin. 

The  pitch-pine  boards  and  scantlings  received  vary  considerably  in  size.  But  the 
white  pine  boards  are  generally  1  inch  thick,  10-12  inches  wide,  and  14-16  feet  long. 
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FLOUR. 

The  quantities  of  flour  imported  into  the  colony  during  the  last  two  years  were: — 


1913. 
Kilos. 

From  France   1.413.4S0 

United  States   3,713.943 


Total   5,127,423 


1914. 
Kilos. 

From  France   489,734 

United  States   4,590,47S 


Total   5,080,212 


LEIPZIG  FAIR. 

Proposed  Lyons  Fair. 

The  Leipzig  institution  has  developed  during  a  period  of  700  years  until  it 
represents  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  centres  of  business.  Beginning  as  a  market 
for  salt  about  the  year  1190  it  attracted  many  industries  from  all  parts  of  northern 
Europe  and  became  the  most  important  market  in  the  world,  more  particularly  for 
furs,  of  which  the  yearly  sales  averaged  over  $6,000,000,  the  total  annual  sales  at  the 
Fair  exceeding  $50,000,000,  and  including  furs,  leather,  hides,  wool,  cloth,  linen  and 
glass  among  other  products.  Industries  have  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Fair  in  great  variety  and  Leipzig  is  now  a  city  of  over  500,000  inhabitants.  Countries 
contributing  to  such  advancement  have  always  looked  upon  it  with  envious  eyes, 
more  particularly  when  their  products  were  dealt  in,  and  Russia  has  been  led  to  greatly 
desire  that  the  centre  of  the  fur  trade  should  be  at  Moscow  rather  than  at  Leipzig, 
while  the  United  States  have  made  efforts  to  move  a  portion  of  the  American  fur 
trade  to  St.  Louis.  During  war  time  this  feeling  in  regard  to  all  trades  is  naturally 
intensified  and  the  French  city  of  Lyons,  through  its  delegate,  Mr.  M.  L.  Bernheim, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Philippe  Roy,  General  Commissioner  for  Canada  at 
Paris,  inviting  Canadians  to  exhibit  at  the  proposed  Lyons  Fair.  This  exposition 
will  exhibit  the  national  products  of  many  countries  and  will  be  conducted  along  lines 
similar  to  those  adopted  in  organizing  the  British  Industries  Fair,  held  last  May  at 
1he  Royal  Agricultural  Ha1!,  London  (refer  to  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  505,  page  L515). 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Lyons  Fair  will  be  to  France  what  the  Leipzig  Exhibition  was  to 
Germany,  Invitations  are  being  given  to  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  the  British 
Empire  to  take  floor  space  at  the  exhibition  and  an  opportunity  is  hereby  differed  of 
making  better  known  Canadian  produets  amongst  the  French  and  other  European 
people  visiting  the  Fair.  A  Canadian  exhibit  would  doubtless  now  attract  very 
favourable  attention  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  as  a  result  of  the  war  a  desire 
exists  to  limit  German  trade  by  the  encouragement  of  allied  industry,  such  a  beginning 
might  prove  an  effective  aid  to  the  desired  end.  Applications  for  space  at  the 
exhibition  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  M.  L.  Bernheim.  delegate  of  the  Lyons  Fair 
Committee,  Cecil  Hotel,  London.  Tin1  following  rules  governing  exhibitors  are 
reprinted  herewith  and  the  first  exhibition  is  intended  to  cover  from  March  1  to 
March  15  next. 
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RULES  OF  THE  LYONS  FAIR  FOR  1916. 

1.  All  applications  for  admittance  are  submitted  to  the  committee  that  may 
refuse  them  without  appeal. 

2.  The  fchops  will  be  given  over  to  the  occupants  on  the  20th  February;  they 
must  be  cleared  and  their  keys  handed  in  on  the  23rd  March,  before  6  p.m. 

3.  Any  member  may  ask  for  his  card  at  the  office  from  the  20th.  This  card  will 
entitle  him  to  enter  his  shop;  it  will  be  handed  him. 

(a)  On  presentation  of  the  letter  by  which  the  committee  has  accepted  him; 

(b)  On  his  paying  the  second  half  of  his  shop  rent. 

4.  The  premises  will  be  open  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Clofcing  hours  must  be  strictly 
observed  to  facilitate  good  order. 

5.  The  committee  declines  all  responsibility  as  to  robbery,  fire  and  so  on.  It, 
however,  is  willing  to  help  all  members  to  secure  any  insurance  they  may  desire. 

6.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  deteriorate  or  fcpoil  in  any  way  material  furnished 
by  the  committee,  such  as:  partitions,  flooring,  etc.  Shelves  may,  however,  be  set  up 
by  means  of  screws  or  nails. 

7.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  exhibit  or  set  on  sale  any  articles  made  in  alien 
countries:  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria  or  Turkey.  Any  shop  found  dealing  in  these 
will  be  closed  and  its  rent  forfeited.  Moreover  the  committee  has  a  right  to  exclude 
the  guilty  trader  from  the  Fair  for  as  many  years  as  the  committee  may  think  fit. 

8.  In  case  of  any  di.scussion  the  competence  of  the  Lyons  Tribunal  of  Commerce 
is  alone  recognized. 

9.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  deliver  any  goods  during  the  Fair;  the  members  are 
only  allowed  to  note  orders. 

10.  The  adherent  is  bound  to  submit  to  any  prescription  the  committee  or 
authority  may  decree  to  assure  order  and  security. 


THE  EUROPEAN  TIE  TRADE. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  606  published  a  report  of  Mr.  H.  B.  MacMillan,  Special 
Trade  Commissioner,  on  the  market  for  railway  sleepers  in  Great  Britain.  Articles 
have  also  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the  opening  for  railway  ties  in  China 
(Weekly  Bulletin  No.  599),  South  Africa  (No.  600)  and  Holland  (No.  616).  With 
further  reference  to  this  subject  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Lum- 
berman published  information  as  to  the  difference  in  the  specifications  for 
English  and  continental  lines,  the  manner  in  which  ties  are  prepared  for  laying  and 
the  kindfe  of  wood  likely  to  be  in  favour  for  overseas  trade.  As  the  different  require- 
ments may  not  be  well  understood  in  regard  to  the  European  tie  business,  the 
description  of  the  two  systems  of  railroad  tracks  herewith  presented  will  probably 
be  suggestive  to  Canadians  in  considering  future  business.  The  extent  of  the  market 
in  Great  Britain  may  be  judged  from  a  recent  statement  of  the  general  manager  of 
one  of  the  English  railways,  who  said  that  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  ties  would  be 
required  by  the  English  railways  for  1916.  It  wafe  also  intimated  that  Canada  and 
the  United  States  would  be  the  most  likely  sources  from  which  these  supplies  might 
be  secured.    The  above  mentioned  article  is  reproduced  herewith:— 
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MARKET  AND  GAUGES. 

The  European  market  is  worth  exploiting,  as  latest  statistics  fehow  the  total 
route  mileage  of  Europe  (excluding  Russia,  which  will  supply  its  own  needs,  but 
including  Erench  and  other  possessions  in  North  Africa)  as  160,824  miles;  but 
double  tracking,  sidings,  private  and  service  lines  will  bring  the  total  trackage  miles 
to  much  more.  The  standard  gauge  is  4  feet  inches,  but  mountain  (funicular  and 
cog)  lines  are  much  narrower,  mostly  metre  gauge,  or  3-28  feet;  these  and  the  regular 
narrow  gauge  lines,  however,  have  not  very  much  interest  for  the  makers  as  they 
mostly  use  a  steel,  longitudinal  tie,  with  brace  bolts  to  overcome  lateral  displacement. 

The  English  systems  use  a  rectangular  tie  9  feet  long,  5  inches  thick  and  10 
inches  wide;  both  size  and  shape  are  dictated  by  the  peculiar  method  of  construction, 
which,  though  expensive  in  first  cost,  insures  absolute  stability  and  comparatively 
low  cost  of  upkeep  and  renewals.    The  Irish  gauge  is  5  feet  3  inches. 

KIND  OF  TIES  REQUIRED. 

The  tie6  (termed  sleepers)  are  impregnated  with  about  12  pounds  of  creosote  to 
the  cubic  foot  and  have  a  life  of  about  16  years,  or  a  little  longer.  Being  spaced 
twenty-four  ties  to  the  60-foot  rail,  there  are  not  so  many  ties  to  the  mile  as  on  this 
continent,  or  where  a  spiked  road  is  used — being  2,112  pieces,  as  against  the  3,000 
of  the  States.  They  should  be  sound  timber,  free  of  sap,  wane  or  rotten  knots,  moder- 
ately clean,  and  free  of  forked  feather  knots  (spiked  knots  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  one's  hand),  and  the  knots  should  as  far  as  possible  be  located 
in  the  centre  3£  feet  or  at  outer  15  inches  of  the  tie,  so  as  to  give  a  clean  seat  for  the 
chair  described  below.  The  home-grown  Douglas  fir  (Douglassi  tsuedo-Tcuga)  is  con- 
sidered the  best  material,  but  is  limited  in  supply.  Home-grown  larch  is  also  well 
liked.  The  great  bulk  of  the  supply  has,  however,  been  from  the  Baltic  redwood 
(Pinus  sylvestris)  hitherto  drawn  from  Germany  and  Russia,  both  the  Baltic  and 
White  Sea  provinces  contributing.  The  German  and  Russian  Baltic  logs  have  been 
in  great  measure  drawn  from  the  same  territory,  and  the  supply  of  suitable  timber 
in  that  locality  is  falling  off  so  that  the  market  is  relying  more  and  more  on  the  \Yhite 
Sea  sources  of  supply.  The  Memel  and  Danzig  (German),  Riga  and  Windau  (Russian 
Baltic)  goods  used  up  a  lot  of  irregular  and  top  logs  that  were  unsuitable  for  getting 
out  as  long  timbers. 

The  inquiries  mostly  come  out  in  the  fall  for  the  year's  supply;  are  not  bought 
direct  by  the  railways,  which  generally  buy  ties  ready  creosoted,  and  the  creosoting 
houses  buy  the  necessary  timber  through  the  usual  brokers.  Contracts  are  made  by 
the  railways  for  regular  monthly  supplies  delivered  at  certain  points  and  may  be  valid 
over  one,  two  or  three  years.  Prices  (uncreosoted)  have  ranged  from  £2,  or  $9.60,  to 
£3,  or  $14.40  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet  (equal  to  600  feet  b.m.).  Each  sleeper  contains 
37$  feet  b.m.  (16  sleepers  to  the  load),  so  the  above  prices  represent  60  cents  to  84 
cents  each,  or  $16  to  $22.40  a  thousand  b.m.,  respectively,  c.i.f.  cheap  east  coast  (United 
Kingdom)  port.    Freight  normally  is  about  $6  a  thousand  feet  b.m. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Great  Britain  has  about  25,000  route  miles,  required  to  be  relaid  about  every  16 
years,  so  its  annual  needs  are  1,500  miles  at  2,112  sleepers  per  mile,  otherwise  3,168,000 
ties  measuring  118,800,000  feet  b.m.  The  total  import  of  1914  was  129,325,800  feet 
b.m.,  valued  at  $3,148,800,  equal  to  an  average  value  of  $24.35  ;t  thousand  feet  b.m. 
arrived. 

Ties  are  often  floated,  or  raited,  both  at  loading  and  discharging  ports.  Freight 
runs  about  $4  a  thousand  feet  b.m.  In  many  cases  they  we  Bhipped  in  the  form  of 
"sleeper  blocks,"  being  9  feet  10  by  10  inches  (or  two  ties)  for  convenience  in  handr 
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Ling.  They  are  usually  sawn  to  sleeper  size  soon  after  discharge,  then  open  piled  for 
two  or  three  months  to  season  before  creosoting. 


Diagram  No.  1 — Showing-  English  system 
of  Chair  Superstructure. 

In  Great  Britain  the  track  is  built  up  of  the  tie,  a  steel  casting  called  a  chair, 
treenails,  or  dowels  of  wood,  a  bullhead  rail  and  a  key  or  wedge.  Diagram  No.  1 
shows  the  parts  separately  and  assembled,  and  will  be  better  understood  than  a  written 
description.  A  consideration  of  the  chair  shows  that  the  tie  must  give  a  seating  of 
T|  inches  crosswise,  and  have  in  addition  enough  wood  at  the  sides  to  furnish  abso- 
lutely secure  holding  for  the  treenails  and  bolts  (both  treenails  and  oak  keys  are  more 
fully  described  later),  and  the  reason  for  the  rectangular  tie  of  5  by  10  inches  is 
apparent  from  this.  Sometimes  a  felt  packing  is  used  between  chair  and  tie  to  obviate 
abrasion,  but  not  always.  The  theory  appears  to  be  that  such  packing  does  prevent 
abrasive  destruction,  but  is  liable  to  harbour  fungi,  and  thus  lead  to  decay  if  the 
creosote  should  not  have  permeated  the  wood  through  and  through. 

PROSPECTIVE  BUSINESS  IN  OAK  KEYS. 

Incidentally  the  furnishing  of  oak  keys,  treenails  and  dowels  has  considerable 
interest  for  hardwood  manufacturers.  These  have  hitherto  been  obtained  from  oak 
.-tnd  teak — principally  English  oak  (Quercus  Robus — sissiliflora  and  pedunculata 
forms),  both  of  which  woods  have  materially  advanced  in  price  of  recent  years.  The 
supply  of  oak  is  very  limited  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  being  slow  growing  not 
much  planting  has  been  done;  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  future  will  see 
the  trade  turned  into  other  channels.  The  White  oak  (Quercus  alba),  Live  oak  {Quer- 
cus vivens),  should  both  be  acceptable  to  the  English  engineer.  It  must  be  straight 
grain,  mature  wood,  absolutely  clean  and  free  of  any  defects  such  as  sap,  discoloration, 
heart  checks,  or  shakes. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  KEYS. 

It  has  to  be  blocked  out  to  6|  inches,  4  by  3  inches  for  keys,  2  by  2  inches  for 
treenails,  seasoned  under  cover  in  well  ventilated  sheds  for  two  years,  then  dried 
out  in  artifically-heated  drying  rooms  at  120  to  160  degrees  F.  The  keys  are  then 
worked  to  outline  (which  is  ^-inch .  larger  in  thickness  and  width  than  the  finished 
article  and  with  a  specified  taper  the  long  way)  in  a  small  planing  machine;  are  to 
be  sawn  square  and  to  exact  length.  After  being  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  black  lead 
Mid  water,  with  just  enough  glue  to  secure  a  proper  coating,  they  are  pressed  into 
I  steel  die  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  finished  article.  From  here  they  are  placed 
^  a  steaming  tank  or  cylinder  and  kept  for  three  hours  under  live  steam  pressure  oi 
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60  to  80  pounds  to  "  set "  the  compression,  otherwise  to  render  permanent  the  reduc- 
tion in  size  from  the  over-measure  before  being  placed  in  to  the  size  the  die 
is  machined  out  to.  After  cooling  they  are  forced  ont  of  the  dies  (by  different 
plungers  and  boxes  on  the  press  that  is  nsed  for  loading  them;  this  press  is  also 
used  for  treenails  with  yet  other  boxes  and  plungers),  bagged  and  shipped. 

Throughout  seasoning,  drying,  and  manufacture  they  are  more  or  less  under 
inspection  by  the  railway  representatives  and  before  shipment  every  piece  is  passed 
on  by  them. 

HANDLING  OF  TREENAILS  SIMILAR. 

The  treenails  are  stored  and  dried  in  the  same  way  as  the  keys.  They  are  then 
put  through  a  copying  lathe,  turned  |  inch  fuller  on  shank,  t3<j  inch  fuller  on  shoulder 
than  finished  article  to  secure  compression,  forced  into  dies,  machined  out  to  exact 
size  required,  black-leaded,  steamed,  etc.,  just  as  keys  are.  They  are  then  put  through 
a  heading  lathe,  which  reduces  them  to  exact  length  and  champers  the  head. 

These  goods  are  not  standarized,  and  each  railway  has  a  preference  in  shape  or 
size,  which,  however,  does  not  affect  the  amount  of  material  used  per  thousand.  This 
does,  however,  affect  the  capital  outlay  as  it  necessitates  a  stock  of  dies  for  each  one's 
needs,  and  dies  are  rather  expensive.  The  best  way  is  to  work  two  or  more  orders  at 
the  same  time,  and  so  secure  working  to  capacity  with  a  minimum  of  each  die  needed. 

TRADE  VERY  PROFITABLE. 

While  the  necessary  plant  is  a  capital  outlay  by  no  means  small,  the  trade  is 
very  profitable,  and  as  a  means  of  marketing  stuff  that  would  otherwise  be  waste,  or 
but  little  profitable,  in  other  work,  it  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  other  lines  as  it 
uses  up  small  sizes  and  brings  waste  down  to  the  lowest  point.  A  quantity  of  the 
railway  companies'  rejects  find  ready  sale  among  colliery  and  other  owners  of  private 
lines  and  sidings,  of  course  at  a  reduced  price,  and  the  dowels,  or  plugs,  referred  to 
hereafter  will  also  use  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  rejects. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  MARKET. 

The  extent  of  the  market  can  be  gauged  from  the  tie  requirements;  each  tie  takes 
two  keys,  and  the  treenails  will  average  eight  as  well  per  year.  For  3,168,000  tics  the 
needs  will  be  for  6,336,000  keys,  and  25,344,000  treenails,  say  8,000,000  feet  km.,  at 
prices  ranging  from  4  to  8  cents  per  8-foot  super. 


Diagram  No.  2— Track  as  MSMftble  !. 

The  European  lines  outside  the  United  Kingdom  Follow  the  Bystem  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  by  using  a  Hanged  rail,  metal  tic  plate,  and  spiking  it  down  to  the  tic. 
The  system  is,  however,  gradually  turning  to  the  nsc  of  a  screw  spike  and  dowelled  tic 
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(see  diagram  No.  2)  as  this  cuts  out  a  great  deal  of  the  spike  killing  that  the  square, 
or  nail  shaped,  spike  entails  on  the  tie.  The  requirements  are  more  extensive  than  tho 
key,  etc.,  at  a  slightly  lower  price. 

The  principal  woods  used  are  the  oak,  larch  (Larix  Europena),  pines  and  iurs. 
Creosoting  is  not  so  general  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  because  impregnation  with 
zinc  chloride,  or  other  mineral  salt,  is  more  favoured.  There  is  no  doubt  that  creosot- 
Lng,  and  the  use  of  soft  woods,  will  come  as  the  supply  of  oak  diminishes. 

FORMS   OF   TIE  ACCEPTABLE. 

The  requirements  being  less  exacting  than  the  United  Kingdom  specifications, 
and  the  fact  that  larch,  hemlock  and  cedar  would  probably  be  accepted,  make  this 
business  peculiarly  attractive  to  western  lumbermen.  Two  forms  of  tie  would  be 
acceptable;  one  following  the  United  States  hewn  tie,  is  specified  as  2-60  metres  long 
(a  metre  being  3-28  feet,  this  equals  8  feet  6^  inches),  0-30  metres  (llf  inches)  at 
bottom,  and  0-15  metres  (5&  inches)  at  top,  and  0-14  metres  (5-|  inches)  thick.  Modi- 
fications in  these  measures  as  regards  top  and  bottom  could  be  gotten  no  doubt,  as  they 
^are  extremes  and  designated  so  as  to  secure  a  tie  broad  enough  at  the  base  to  withstand 
-any  canting  movement  entailed  by  the  pyramidal  effect  of  the  narrow  top.  A  9-inch 
base,  8-inch  top  would  probably  be  accepted.  Too  heavy  wane  would  have  a  bearing 
on  the  freight  expenses  as  these  measures  are  inside  wane. 

The  other  form  is  specified  as  2-60  metres  (8  feet  6>|  inches)  long,  0-22  metres 
(St\j  inches)  at  bottom,  3-16  metres  (6t3o  inches)  at  top,  0-14  metres  (5|  inches)  thick 
These  shapes  would  often  yield  ties  from  logs  not  otherwise  convertible,  and  the  latter 
would  enable  two  ties  to  be  cut  very  often  from  a  log  that  would  otherwise  yield 
but  one. 

GROWING   FAVOUR   OF   LARCH   AND  HEMLOCK. 

In  some  directions  there  is  already  a  predisposition  to  view  larch  with  great  favour 
and  the  prejudice  against  hemlock  is  lacking.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  the  latter 
wood  is  viewed  with  favour  one  may  justifiably  say  the  officials  are  open  and  lean  to  that 
conviction.  One  thing  would  be  rather  against  it;  i.e.  its  greediness  in  taking  up  any 
preservative,  but  proper  seasoning  and  improved  methods  should  correct  this. 

The  extent  of  this  market  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  over  100,000  miles  are 
in  operation  in  those  countries  that  use  such  ties  (excluding  Russia,  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  who  will  supply  their  own  needs)  and  while  the  life  of  the  oak  tie  is 
comparatively  long  (up  to  25  years)  the  other  woods  used  are  much  shorter  lived — so 
one  is  safe  in  taking  the  average  at  16  years.  The  needs  per  mile  are  the  same  as  the 
United  States,  say  3,000  ties.  For  the  lines  under  consideration  this  shows  a  yearly 
requirement  of  18,950,000  ties,  or  approximately  600,000,000  feet  b.m.  The  needs  will 
have  to  be  met  from  other  sources  as  oak  is  getting  scarcer  each  year,  as  are  also  the 
other  home-grown  woods.  Reforestation  has  only  been  seriously  taken  in  hand,  or 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  (and  oak  has  not 
been  replanted  to  any  degree  as  it  is  a  slow-growing  wood)  so  the  replanted  areas 
are  immature  and  will  not  yield  serviceable  goods  for  a  number  of  years  yet. 

In  the  immediate  future  orders  totalling  between  5,000,000  and  10,000,000  ties 
for  the  French  railroads  will  be  placed.  The  fact  that  several  brokers  may  all  handle 
the  inquiries  will  possibly  set  up  the  inference  that  several  times  this  quantity  arc 
needed,  but  the  above  figures  are  both  authentic  and  reliable  as  to  the  extent  of 
business  offering. 

A  quantity  of  these  ties  will  be  for  use  in  screw-spiked,  dowelled  roads.  The  dowels 
are  usually  of  birch  or  beech,  but  other  hardwoods  are  equally  as  good.  At  time  of 
screwing  the  dowel  into  the  tie  (which  is  bored  and  threaded  by  patent  machinery) 
it  is  dipped  in  tar  usually,  if  not  creosoted.    The  furnishing  of  dowels  already  creosoted 
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would  probably  help  business,  and  the  necessary  plant  would  not  be  costly.  Being 
shorter  than  the  keys  and  treenails  described  before,  the  making  of  them  would  use 
up  a  lot  of  rejects  from  these  latter,  as  it  would  not  matter  even  if  the  dowels  were 
compressed. 

PRESENT  OPPORTUNITY. 

Taking  almost  a  world  survey  of  the  railway  trade  it  looks  as  though  the 
United  States  should  be  able  to  extend  the  tie  business  very  much.  When  one  knows 
that  India  has  over  30,000  miles  of  track  of  5  feet  6-inch  and  metre  gauge,  and  is 
using  for  ties  such  woods  as  the  deodar  (almost  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon),  the  padowk 
(almost  like  mahogany),  teak,  tal,  the  Indian  rosewood,  etc.,  which  have  to  be  girdled 
two  to  four  years  before  felling,  then  seasoned  for  perhaps  as  long,  and  all  vulnerable 
to  the  white  ant,  it  does  appear  that  United  States  soft  woods  creosoted  should  be  able 
to  get  in,  especially  in  view  of  the  high  values  of  the  woods  now  used,  being  as  much 
as  $1.25  per  tie.  Also  the  European  woods  are  appreciating  in  value  each  year  and 
the  home  demand  is  ever  growing  larger,  which,  with  the  other  facts  noted,  certainly 
warrants  the  assertion  that  there  are  possibilities  for  large  expansion  of  trade  and 
as  it  should  use  up  a  large  amount  of  stuff  not  otherwise  convertible  the  railway 
trade  is  certainly  worth  going  after  strongly,  and  the  present  moment  offers  unprece- 
dented chances  to  those  sufficiently  alert  to  seize  them. — (The  American  Lumberman.) 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  November  24,  1915: — 


Ch.M 


Bristol   88/  91/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   88/  92/ 

London   87/  90/ 

Glasgow   fe8/  89/ 

Butter- 
Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  „ 

London   140/  150/ 

Glasgow   -  168/  m 

Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol     91/  95/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool     92/  95/ 

London                                                  ,   90/  95/  „ 

Glasgow   94/  95/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool...   80/  94/ 

London      -  -  „ 

Gla-gow   -  -  „ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  „ 

London    96/  102/ 

Glasgow    -  „ 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioners  office  in  London, 
show  s  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  November  27,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves . 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Mutton  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen) . . 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon  

Beef  


Cwt. 


Hams  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 


Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   

Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums 

t.    cream   . 

ii  condensed.  

preserved,  other  kinds 


Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game     n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwt. 

Lard   n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour     n 

Barley    u 


Oats. 

Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


Ton. 
Cwt. 


Quantities. 


1914. 


33 


241,397 
126,217 
24,914 

14,190 


91,329 
349 
15,511 
5,642 

3,956 
37,514 


61,993 
35,136 
55,164 

117 

146 
32,676 

265 
426,190 

986 
1,627 

22,053 
41,220 


1,952,500 
282,500 
575,800 
413,200 
5,960 
3,590 
1,338,300 


86,554 
7,569 


3,933 


1915. 
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AUSTRALIAN  OPENING  FOR  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  a  Melbourne  firm, 
Australia,  with  organizations  in  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  Brisbane,  Queensland,  and  who  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  cover  the 
whole  of  Australia,  wishing  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  interested  in 
shipping  cement,  plaster,  concrete  mixers,  veneers,  window  glass,  picture  moulding?, 
etc.,  to  Australia.  It  is  also  stated  that  shortly  a  large  quantity  of  fittings  (such  as 
seats,  etc.)  for  tram  cars  and  railway  cars  will  be  required,  and  Canadian  manufac- 
turers prepared  to  export  such  articles  are  invited  to  open  up  connections.  These  rail- 
way fittings  are  being  at  present  supplied  by  an  American  house  and  a  quality  similar 
to  that  supplied  by  the  United  States  is  required.  The  name  and  address  of  the  firm 
in  question  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department.  (Refer  to  File  No. 
A-1262.) 


BUTTER  BOXES  REQUIRED  IN  IRELAND. 

A  report  of  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMilian,  Special  Trade  Commissioner,  which  appeared 
in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  596,  gave  specifications  and  other  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  trade  in  butter  boxes.  It  was  pointed  out  that  about  2,000,000  boxes  are 
used  annually  and  that  supplies  have  hitherto  been  obtained  principally  from 
Scandinavia.  The  Department  is  now  in  receipt  of  further  standard  specifications 
of  box  boards  required  for  this  trade  and  these  are  published  below  in  the  hope  that 
Canadian  suppliers  may  be  interested.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  leading 
dealers  in  box  shooks  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department.  (Refer  file  No.  A-1499.)  As  an  indication  of  ruling  prices  it  may  be 
said  that  a  56-pound  box  sells  for  about  8-5  pence,  a  28-pound  for  about  4-75,  mid  a 
Department.  (Refer  fiile  No.  A.-149£).)  The  boards  should  be  white,  tasteless,  spruce, 
planed  both  sides,  wire  bundled.  The  importers  usually  buy  in  full  cargoes,  filling  up 
if  necessary  with  spruce  deals  and  scantlings. 

BUTTER-BOX  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Specification  No.  1. 
Fifty-six  Pounds  Butter  Pyramid. 


2  Pinds  12}  in.  /  11}  in.  X  1#2  in.  X  9-16  in.  in  2  pieces,  T.  &  G.  or  in  one  piece. 

2  Sides  13*  in.  /  12}  in.  X  12$  in.  X  $  in.       h  2 

1  Top  13?,  in.  X  13  in.  X  1  in.       ..  2 

1  Bottom  12}  in.  X  12   in.  X  s  in.       m  2 

4  Angle  Bars    1/in.  X  1}   in.  X  I}  in.      „  Vll  » 


Break  between  sides  and  ends  not  to  be  less  than  34  inches. 

All  white  wood,  thoroughly  seasoned  and  sound.    Boards  planed  both  sides. 

On  one  side  printed  "Guaranteed  Fure  Butter." 

All  measurements  to  be  full  after  planing. 

Specification  No.  2. 

Twenty-eight  Pounds  liuttcr  Pyramid. 


2  Ends    11  in.  /  H>  in.  X    1\  in.  X  h  in.  in  on*  piece. 

2  Sides   12  in.  /  11  in.  X    72  in.  X  9  m.  in  one  piece. 

1  Top  12  in.  X  ll  j1  in.  X  9  in.  in  '1  pieces,  T.  &  (\.  or  in  one  pie<  B. 

1  BottOUl  11  in.  X  10|  in.  X  §  in.  in  2 


All  white  wcod.   thoioughly   seasoned   ;ind  sound.      Planed   both   sides.      One   sid<  printed 

"Guaranteed  Pute  p.uttcr." 

All  measurements  to  be  lull  alter  planing. 
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Specification  No.  8. 


2  Ends    12  in.  /  11  in.  X  13  in.  X  9-16  in.  in  2  pieces,  T.  &  G.  or  in  one  piece. 

2  Sides  13£  in.  /  12£  in.  X  13  in.  X  9-10  in.  in  2 

1  Top  13k  >n.  X  13^  in.  X  9-16  in.  in  2  pieces,  T.  &  G.  or  in  one  piece. 

1  Bottom  12^  in.  X  12J  in.  X  9-16  in.  in  2 


Break  between  sides  and  ends  to  be  not  less  than  31  inches. 

All  white  wood,  thoroughly  seasoned  and  sound.      Planed  both  sides.     One  side  printed 

"  I  Guaranteed  Pure  Irish  Centrifugal  Creamery  Butter." 
All  measurements  to  be  full  after  planing. 

Specification  No.  If. 
Pyramid  Box. 


2  Ends  12'f  in.  /  11|  in.  X  12f  in.  X    h  in.  in  2  pieces,  T.  &  G.  or  in  one  piece 

2  Sides  13|  in.  /  12|  in.  X  12|  in.  X   |  in.  in  2 

1  Top   13|  in.  X  134  in.  X   $  in.  in  2 

1  Bottom  12J  in.  X  12|  in.  X    |  in.  in  2 

4  Angle  Bars   If  in.  X    1£  in.  X  l£  in.  in.  12i  in. 


Break  not  to  be  less  than  3  inches. 

All  white  wood,  thoroughly  seasoned  and  sound.     Planed  both  sides. 
Ang^e  bars  planed  on  1^-inch  surface  only. 
One  side  printed  "  Guaranteed  Pure  Butter." 
All  measurements  to  be  full  after  planing. 

Specification  No.  5. 


2  Ends  11  in.  /  10  in.  X  8£  in.  X  9-16  in.  in  1  piece. 

2  Sides  12  in.  /  11  in.  X  8£  in.  X|  in.  in  1  ,. 

1  Top  11  in.  X  1  If  in.  X  f  in.  in  2  pieces,  T.  &  G.  or  in  one  piece. 

1  Bottom  11  in.  X  lOf  in.  X  §  in.  in  2 


One  side  printed  "  Guaranteed  Pure  Butter." 

All  white  wood,  thoroughly  seasoned  and  sound.  Planed  both  sides. 
All  measurements  to  be  full  after  planing. 

Specification  No.  6. 


2  Ends  12f  in.  X  10  §  in.  X  I  in.  in  2  pieces,  T.  &  G.  or  in  one  piece. 

2  Sides  14  in.  X  10|  in  X  jj  in.  in  2 

1  T.  and  IB  14  in.  X  14  in.  X  h  in.  in  2  pieces,  T.  &  G.  or  in  one  piece. 

Specification  No. 

2  Ends  9f  in.  X  8f  in.  X  9-16  in.  in  one  piece. 

2  Sides  llf  in.  X  8|  in.  X  h  in.  in  one  piece. 

1  T.  and  I  B    ....  llf  in.  and  lOf  in.  X  |  in.  in  two  pieces,  T.  &  G.  or  in  one  piece. 


All  white  wood,  thoroughly  seasoned  and  sound.    Planed  both  sides. 
One  side  printed  "  Guaranteed  Pure  Butter." 
All  measurements  to  be  fuU  after  planing. 

Specification  No.  32. 
Twenty-eight  Pound  Margarine  Box. 

2  Sides  12|  in.  X  6f  in.  X  5-16  in.  in  1  piece. 

2  Ends  llf  in.  X  6f  in.  X  \  in.  in  1  piece. 

1  T.  and  IB   12f  in.  X  12  §  in.  X  5-16  in.  in  2  pieces,  plane  jointed. 

A71  white  wood,  thoroughly  seasoned  and  sound.     Planed  on  one  side ;  other  side  smooth 

sawn. 

Two  sides,  top  and  bottom,  to  be  branded  "  Margarine." 

Specification  No.  98. 
Fifty-six  Pounds  Butter  Pyramid. 


2  Ends-   12  in.  /  11  in.  X  13  in.  X  9-16  in.  in  2  pieces,  T.  &  G.  or  in  one  piece. 

2  Sides  13±  in  /  12  £  in.  X  13  in.  X  9-16  in.  in  2  pieces  „ 

1  Top  13  i  X  13  i  in.  X  ^  in.  in  2  pieces  T.  &  G.  or  in  1  piece. 

1  Bottom   12  J  in.  X  12  gin.  X  i  m-  m  2  pieces       n       ft  n 


One  side  to  be  printed. 

Break  between  joints  of  sides  and  ends  to  be  not  less  than  34  inches. 

All  white  wood,  thoroughly  seasoned  and  sound.     Planed  on  both  sides. 
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CHINESE  PORT  OPENED  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  Department  has  received  a  copy  of  a  despatch  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey 
from  His  Majesty's  Minister  at  Peking  stating  that  the  port  of  Lungkow,  China,  would 
he  opened  to  foreign  trade  from  the  1st  of  November  by  the  establishment  of  an  office 
of  the  Maritime  Customs.  This  port  on  the  gulf  of  Chihli  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  British  port  of  Weihaiwei. 

PRICES  OF  FRUIT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  Forsythe  Smith,.  Trade  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom,  stationed 
at  Manchester,  will  submit  reports  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  Fruit 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  twice  each  week  a  report  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  prevailing  prices  in  Great  Britain  as  cabled  by  Mr.  Forsythe 
Smith.  These  semi-weekly  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  cables  referred  to  will  also  appear  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Reports  received  gave  the  following  particulars  with  respect  to  the  fruit  markets 
in  Great  Britain: — 

All  prices  quoted  are  wholesale,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

(Prices  in  cables  are  not  the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  but  unless  slacks  or  extra 
fine  lots  are  expressly  indicated  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  tight,  sound 
commercial  packs  on  offer  have  moved.) 

London:  SS.  Rappahannock  discharging  on  14th.  Scotians  very  slow  last  sales. 
This  week's  shipment  not  good.  Percentage  slack  and  wasty  is  much  above  average. 
Ribstons,  No.  l's,  16  to  18s,  2's,  15  to  17s,  3's,  10  to  14s;  Kings,  No.  l's,  15  to  17s,  2's, 
14  to  15s,  3's,  10  to  13s. ;  Golden  Russets,  No.  l's,  21  to  22s,  No.  2's,  19  to  20s,  No. 
3's,  16  to  18s;  Baldwins,  No.  l's,  13s  6d,  to  14s  6d,  No.  2's,  13  to  14s,  No.  3's,  11  to  12s; 
Starks,  No.  l's,  13  to  15s,  No.  2's,  11  to  13s,  No.  3's,  10  to  12s. 

Glasgow:  Sale  14th  Canadians  ex  ss.  Sardinian:  Ben  Davis.  No.  l's,  21  to  23s, 
No.  2's,  17  to  20s,  No.  3's,  12s;  Spies,  No.  l's,  27  to  2Ss,  No.  2's,  18  to  19s,  best  quality, 
24s.  6d,  No.  3's,  12  to  13s.;  Kings,  No.  l's,  25  to  26s,  best  qualaity,  30s;  Baldwins, 
No.  l's,  24  to  26s,  No.  2's,  17  to  18s;  Starks,  No.  l's,  25s,  No.  2's,  20  to  22s,  No.  3's. 
lis  3d;  Russets,  No.  l's,  26  to  28s,  No.  2's,  21  to  23s,  No.  3's,  12s;  Greenings,  No. 
l's,  26s,  No.  2's,  19  to  20s,  No.  3's,  15s;  Pewaukees,  No.  l's,  20s,  No.  2's,  16  to  17s, 
No.  3's,  12  to  13s;  Gano,  No.  l's,  24  to  26s,  No.  2's,  20  to  21s,  No.  3's,  12  to  14s. 
British  Columbia  boxes,  too  many  large  sizes.  Spitzenberg  (sizes  SO  to  100),  10s  to 
lis.  9d,  (size  101),  12s  9d;  Rome  Beauty  (large),  8s  9d  to  9s  6d,  (size  120),  10s;  Gano 
(large),  7s  to  7s  3d,  (size  130),  8s  6d. 

Liverpool:  Sale  13th.  No  Canadians.  Maine  Baldwins  very  inferior.  No.  l's, 
17  to  19s,  few  of  best  quality,  22  to  24s,  No.  2's,  14  to  15s,  No.  3's,  9  to  13s;  Virginia 
York  Imperials  inferior,  16  to  19s;  Oregon  Newtowns  largely  withdrawn,  bidding  too 
low.  Extra  Fancy,  9s  to  10s  6d  bid;  Washington  Rome  Beauties,  Extra  Fancy,  7s  9d 
to  8s  3d  bid. 

Manchester:  Sale  14th.  Main  stock  inferior.  Prices  low.  Virginia  Alberniarls 
(good  quality),  17  to  21s;  York  Imperials,  22-  to  25s;  Greenings,  20  to  23s:  Oregon 
Newtown  (medium  sizes),  Extra  Fancy,  9s  to  10s  3d,  Fancy,  Ss  3d  to  9s,  "  C  "  grade, 
78;  California  Newtowns  (medium  size),  7s;  Canadians  ex  ss.  Manchester  Spinner 
and  Manchester  Citizen:  noticeable  improvement  in  quality  and  condition  of  Golden 
Russets  over  recent  shipments.  Too  large  proportion  of  3's.  Baldwins,  No.  l's,  22s, 
No.  2's,  13  to  15s,  best  quality,  17  to  18s,  No.  3's,  10  to  12s;  Russets,  No.  l's,  28s, 
No.  2's,  22  to  24s,  No.  3's,  17  to  18s;  Spies,  No.  2's,  21s,  No.  3's.  12  to  1  Is;  Greenings, 
No.  3's,  10s;  Canadian  boxes,  good  quality  but  irregular  pack:  Baldwins,  No.  L's,  6s, 
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No.  2's,  5s ;  Spies,  No.  2's,  6s  9d ;  Ontario,  No.  2's,  4  to  6s ;  Russets,  No.  l's,  6  to  9s, 
No.  2's,  5s  4d;  Greenings,  No.  2;s,  5s.    We  urge  shippers  to  ship  no  doubtful  fruit  of 
lower  grades.    Dock  congestion  .and  shortage  of  cartage  and  labour  frequently  cause 
ten  to  fourteen  days'  delay  in  deliveries,  which  result  in  deterioration. 
December  20,  1915— 

Cardiff:  Sale  14th;  600'  Canadians  ex  ss.  Englishman.  Stark,  No.  2;s  19s, 
threes  16s.  Baldwin,  threes  14s  6d.  Golden  Russets,  No.  l's  28s,  No.  2's  26s,  No. 
3's  12s  6d.  A  few  No.  3  superior  quality  24s.  Cranberry  Pippin  No.  l's  24s,  No.  2's- 
20s.    Pewaukee,  No.  l's  19s,  No.  2's  16s. 

Glasgow:  Sale  on  the  17th  contained  very  few  Canadians.  Mixed  varieties, 
No.  l's  20  to  21s,  No.  2's  17s.  Virginia  York  Imperials  19  to  22s.  Ben  Davis  15  to 
18s.  Maine  Baldwins,  inferior,  14  to  23s.  American  boxes  largely  withdrawn,  bids 
too  low.    Wenatchee  Winesaps,  8  to  lis.  per  box. 

Liverpool:  Sale  15th;  some  6,000  Scotians  met  with  poor  reception  on  account 
of  heavy  supplies  and  faulty  condition.  Baldwin,  No.  l's  14  to  15s,  No.  2's  13s  6d,. 
No.  3's  11  to  12s.  Fallawaters,  No.  l's  14  to  16s,  No.  2>s  13s  3d,  No.  3's  lis  6d. 
Greenings,  No.  l's  14s,  No.  2's  lis  bid,  No.  3's  9s  bid.  (Greenings  No.  2's  and  No. 
3's  apparently  withdrawn.)  Kings,  No.  l's  13  to  14s,  best  No.  l's  17s,  No.  2's  12s, 
No.  3's  10  to  lis.  Pewaukees,  No.  l's  12s  bid,  No.  2's  9s  bid.  (Pewaukees  No.  l's 
and  No.  2's  apparently  withdrawn.)  Wageners,  No.  l's  15s  3d,  No.  2's  10s  9d.  Stark, 
No.  l's  13  to  14s,  No.  2's  lis,  No.  3's  9s  6d.  Sale  17th,  Scotians  ex  ss.  Durango 
large  number  of  slacks,  many  bronzed  and  wasty,  especially  Kings.  Baldwins,  No. 
l's  15s,  No.  2's  13s,  No.  2  slack,  10s  9d,  No.  3's  10s,  No.  3  slack  5s.  Fallawaters,  No. 
l's  13  to  16s,  No.  2  slack  10s  9d,  No.  3's  10s,  No.  3  slack  7  to  8s.  Kings,  No.  l's  10 
to  15s,  No.  1  slack  8  to  12s,  No.  2's  12  to  14s,  No.  3's  8s,  No.  3  slack  6s.  Mann  No. 
l's  13s.  Stark,  No.  3's  10s,  No.  3  slack  7s.  Canadians  ex  ss.  Corsican  generally  good. 
Cranberry  Pippin,  No.  l's  25s,  No.  2's  21s  6d.  B.  Greening,  No.  l's  18s,  No.  2's  15s. 
G.  Russets,  No.  l's  28s  6d,  No.  2's  24s.  Rox  Russets,  No.  l's  20s.  Spies,  No.  l's  25s 
6d,  No.  2's  22s  6d,  No.  3's  13  to  15s.  Maine  Baldwins,  inferior,  No.  l's  12  to  14s,  No. 
2's  9s  to  12s.  New  York  Newtown  Pippins,  half-barrels,  14s.  Virginia  Albermarles, 
18  to  21s.  Winesaps  19  to  21s.  Washington  apples  in  boxes  :  Winesaps,  Extra  Fancy, 
medium  size,  9s  6d.  Rome  Beauty  Extra  Fancy  8s.  Winter  Nellis  pears  somewhnt 
wasty  10s  to  lis.  Oregon  Newtowns  Extra  Fancy,  medium  size,  10  to  lis.  Cali- 
fornians  Extra  Fancy,  medium  sizes,  7s  9d;  Fancy  5s  6d  to  6s  3d. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

Japan. 

The  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama  writes  the  Depart- 
ment as  follows: — 

It  is  stated  in  the  vernacular  press  that  the  proposal  of  the  Home  Office  with 
reference  to  certain  changes  in  the  customs  tariff  contemplated  in  regard  to  the  import 
duties  on  drugs  and  chemicals  is  as  follows : — 


Present  Duty. 

Name  of  Article. 

Proposed  Duty. 

General  Tariff. 

German 
Conv.  Tariff 
(now  cancelled). 

Per  100  kin 
Y135.00. 

Per  100  kin 
Y60.00. 

Y60.00  per  100  kin. 

Cincona  bark  and  hydrochlorate  of  quinine. 

Santalum  Album  sandal  wood    

Other  sandal  wood  


Sandal  wood  oil.  . . 
Tincture  of  opium . 


Borate  of  soda  (borax). 


Ichtbyol 

Aniline  

Aniline  salt. 
Citric  acid  . . 


Lactic  acid  

Peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Pepsine   . . 

Coca  leaves  


Unchanged. 


Per  100  kin   

Y3.85. 

  Free. 

Per  100  kin   

Y29.00. 
Per  100  kin   

Y1.00. 

Unchanged. 


Per  100  kin 
Y18.40. 


Ad.  val.  20% 


Free  of  duty. 
Unchanged. 

Y 100. 00  per  100  kin. 
Sen.  73  per  litre. 

Duty  free. 

Y27.60  per  100  kin. 
30  per  cent.  ad.  val. 


New  Zealand. 

With  further  reference  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  New  Zealand  tariff, 
of  which  particulars  were  given  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Auckland,  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  611  and  617,  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  now  received,  from  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand  copy  of  the 
Finance  Act,  1915  (No.  39  of  1915)  which  was  assented  to  on  the  1st  of  October 
last,  and  which  amends,  inter  alia,  the  Customs  Dnties  Act,  1908,  regarding  the  rates 
of  duty  leviable  on  certain  articles  on  importation  into  the  Dominion. 

The  rates  of  duty,  which  are  leviable  under  Part  II  of  the  present  Act,  are  the 
same  as  those  originally  proposed,  except  that  the  rate  of  4d.  per  gallon  which  was 
proposed  to  be  imposed  on  certain  refined  mineral  oils  has  now  been  abandoned, 
whilst  the  free  importation  of  certain  parts  of  cycles,  carriages,  carts  and  motor 
vehicles  has  been  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  those  parts  "whether  attached  to  such 
vehicles  or  uot." 
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The  following-  statement  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  shows  the  new  rates 
of  duty  leviable  on  the  various1  articles  affected,  as  well  as  those  previously  in 
force : — 


Articles. 


Fruits,   preserved  in  juice,   or  syrup. 

  ad.  vail. 

(Fruits,  preserved  in  juice,  or  syrup, 
fortified  with  alcohol  to  any  ex- 
tent  exceeding:   33  per    cent  of 
proof  spirit,  shall  be  charged  17s 
(instead  of  16s.    under    the  old 
Tariff)  per  proof  gallon  on  such 
juice  or  syrup,  in  addition  to  the 
ad  valorem  duty  on  the  total  value 
of  the  goods.) 
Cordials,  bitters,  and  liqueurs,  when  ex 
ceeding  the  strength  of  33  per  cent  of 
proof  spirit,  but  not    exceeding  the 

strength  of  proof  per  liquid  gall. 

Cordials,  bitters  and  liqueurs,  when 
exceeding    the    strength    of  proof. 

 per  proof  gall. 

Spirits,  and  spirituous  mixtures,  the 
strength  of  which  can  be  ascertained 
by  Sykes's  hydrometer  oi  other  instru- 
ment per  proof  gall. 

(No  allowance  beyond  16  5  under 
proof  shall  be  made  for  spirits  or 
spirituous    mixtures    of    a  less 
strength  than  16 "5  under  proof.) 
Spirits,      and      spirituous  mixtures, 
sweetened,   n.o.e.,   when  not  exceed- 
ing the  strength  of  proof  per  liquid 

gall  

Spirits  and  spirituous  mixtures, 
sweetened,  n.o.e.,  when  exceeding  the 

strength  of  proof  per  proof  gall. 

Spirits  and  spirituous  mixtures,  in 
bottles  or  jars  in  cases,  shall  be  charged 
as  follows — viz.,  two  gallons  and  under 
as  two  gallons,  over  two  gallons  and 
not  exceeding  three  as  three  gallons, 
over  three  gallons  and  not  exceeding 
four  as  four  gallons,  and  so  on  for  any 
greater  quantity  contained  in  any  case: 
provided  that  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Collector  the  foregoing  restriction  need 
not  be  applied  to  absolute  alcohol,  spirits 
of  wine,  spirits  for  scientific,  medicinal, 
perfumery ,  or  toilet  purposes,  or  to  trade 
samples. 

[The  italicised  words  are  new.] 
Spirits,  and  spirituous  mixtures,  contain- 
ing more  than  33  per  cent  of  proof 
spirit,  in  combination  with  other  in- 
gredients and  although  thereby  coming 
under  any  other  designation  excepting 
medicinal  preparations  otherwise  en- 
umerated  per  liquid  gall. 


Rates  of  Import  Duty, 


Old  Kates. 


On  Foreign 
goods. 


37i°/ 


16s. 
16s. 

16s 


16s. 
16s. 


16s. 


On  goods 
the  produce  or 
manufacture  of 
any  part  of 
the  Britsh 
Dominions. 


25  % 


16s. 
16s. 

16s. 


16s. 
16s. 


16s. 


New  Rates. 


On  Foreign 
goods. 


37*  % 


17s. 
17s. 

17s. 


17s. 
17s. 


On  goods 
the  produce  or 
manufacture  of 
any  part  of 
the  British 
Dominions. 


25% 


17s. 


17s. 


17s. 
17s. 


17s. 


17s. 
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Articles. 


Wine  of  any  kind  containing  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  per  liquid  gall 

Essences,  flavouring,  containing  more 
than  33  per  cent  of  proof  spirit,  ;  cr 
liquid  gall  

Bicycles,  tricycles,  and  the  like  vehicles, 
also  finished,  or  partly  finished,  or 
machined   parts  of  the  same,  n.o.e., 
.  ad.  vol. 

Bicycles,' tricycles,  and  the  like  vehicles, 
including  motor-cycles,  also  finished, 
or  partly  finished  or  machined  parts  of 
the  same,  n.o.e.,  side  cars  for  motor- 
cycles,  ad.  vol. 

Bicycles  and  tricycles,  fittings  for— 
namely,  rubber  tyres,  pneumatic  rub- 
ber tyres,  outside  covers  of  rubber,  and 
inner  tubes,  handle-grips,  pedal-rub- 
bers; also  the  following  articles  when 
not  plated,  japanned,  enamelled,  or  var- 
nished— namely,  dropped  forgings, 
stampings,  steel  balls,  weldles.s  steel 
tubes,  with  or  without  butted  ends, 
wood  or  metal  rims,  (not  bored),  spokes, 
forks,  stays,  handle-bars,  and  seat- 
pillars,  unbuilt,  bracket-shells,  fork, 
and  stay-ends,  fork-tips,  bridges, 
crowns  and  lugs  ;  also  l>all-heads  com- 
plete when  not  brazed,  including  all 
plated  parts ;  hubs  complete,  plated 
or  otherwise,  sprockets,  chains  and 
chain-wheels,  whether  plated  or  not  ; 
bottom  brackets  complete,  including 
axles,  cups,  cranks  and  pedals,  plated 
or  otherwise   adval 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  and  motor  cycles 
fittings  for — namely,  the  following 
articles  when  not  plated,  japanned 
enamelled,  or  varnished — namely,  drop 
forgings,  stampings,  steel  balls,  weld- 
less  steel  tubes  with  or  without  butted 
ends,  wood  or  melted  rims  (not  bored), 
spokes,  forks,  stays,  handle-bors  and 
s-^at  pillars,  unbuilt,  bracket-shells, 
fork  and  stay-ends,  fork-tips,  bridges, 
crowns  and  lngs   ad  val. 

Bicycles,  tricycles  and  motor-cycles, 
fittings    for — namely,    rubber  tyres, 

;  pneumatic  rubber  tyres,  outside  covers 
of  rubber,  and  inner  tubes,  whether  at- 
tached to  Mich  vehicles  <>r  not  

(ins  engines  and  hummers  and  oil 
engines  ;  motor  engines  for  bicycles. 

nil  rul. 

Gas  eneines,  hot  air  engines,  and  oil 
engines,  all  kinds  and  including  engines 
especially  suited  for  motor-cars  or 
motor  vehicles,  motor-cycles  or  flying 
machines  ad  vol. 


Rates  of  Import  Duty. 


Old  Rates. 


16s. 


30% 


On  goods 
the  produce  or 
manufacture  of 
any  part  of 
the  British 
Dominions. 


16s. 
16s. 


20% 


See 


above 


20  %  * 


See 


20 


Se« 


Five. 


abo\» 


New  Rates. 


On  Foreign 
goods. 


17s. 
17s. 


See 


20% 


See 


Free.  Se< 


above 


On  goods 
the  produce  or 
manufacture  of 
any  part  of 
the  British 
Dominions. 


17s. 


below 


1.. 


below. 


below 


1"  '  , 


*  Except  rubber  tyrts,  pneumatic  rubber  tyres,  outside  covers  of  rubber  and  inner  tubes, 
which  were  free  of  duty. 
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Articles. 


Machinery,   electric,   and  appliances 

namely,  electric  generators  and  electric 

motors,  including  slide- rails  therefor 

electric  lamps,  electric  transformers, 

ad  val.  15 
(This   item   previously  included 
"globes  for  arc  lamps.") 
Chassis  for  motor  vehicles,  whether  at 

tached  or  unattached  to  such  vehicles, 

including  wheels  therefor   Free. 

Motor  vehicles,  motor  car  bodies,  or 

bodies  for  motor-buses,  whether  at 

tached  or  unattached  ad  val.         20  % 

Motor  vehicles  for  road  traffic,  n.o.e. 

including  motor  cars  and  motor  car 

riages  ad  val.  See 

Material  for  the  manufacture  of  car 

riages,  carts,  drays  and  wagons,  motor 

vehicles,  and  railway  cars  or  wagons — 

viz.,  spri»  gs,  truck-pedestal*,  mount- 
ings,  trimmings,    hinges,  tyre-bolts, 

shackle-holders,     step-treads,  rubber 

cloth,  rubber  tyres,  pneumatic  rubber 

tyres,  outer  covers  of  rubber,  inner 

tubes  ;  also  iron  or  metal  fittings  (except 

steps,  lamp-irons,  dash  irons,  seat-rails 

and  fifth  wheels)  for  the  manufacture 

of  carriages,  carts,  drays,  wagons  and 

motor  vehicles  (other  that  motor- 
bicycles  or  railway  or  tramway  cars  or 

wagons)   . .    Free. 

Materials  for  the  manufacture  of  car-  ~1 

riages,  carts,  drays  and  wagons,  and 

motor    vehicles — viz.     rubber  tyres, 

pneumatic  rubber  tyres,  outer  covers  of 

rubber,    and     inner  tubes,  whether 

attached  to  such  vehicles  or  not  .  . . 
Material  for  the  manufacture  of  carriages, 

carts,  drays  and  wagons,  and  railway 

cars    or    wagons — viz.   undercarriage  r 

springs,   truck  -  pedestals,  mountings, 

trimmings,  hinges,  tire  bolts,  shackle- 
holders,  step-treads,  rubber  cloth ;  also 

iron  or  metal   fittings  (except  steps, 

lamp-irons,  dash  irons,  seat  rails  and 

fifth  wheels  for  the  manufacture  of 

carriages,  carts,  drays jand  wagons  ....  J 


Rates  of  Import  Duty. 


Old  Rates. 


On  Foreign 
Goods. 


On  goods 
the  produce  or 
manufacture  of 
any  part  of 
the  British 
Dominions. 


10% 

Free. 
20% 


above. 


Free. 


abovi 


New  Rates. 


On  Foreign 
Goods. 


On  goods 
the  produce  or 
manufacture  of 
any  part  o' 
the  British 
Dominions. 


20% 


See 


20% 


Free 


Free. 


10% 


below 


10% 


Free. 


The  Act  also  provides,  under  Part  II,  that  notwithstanding:  anything  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  Customs  Duties  Act,  1908,  there  shall  be  levied  a  primage  duty  of  1  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  all  dutiable  and  free  goods,  with  the  exception  of  those  specified 
below,  imported  into  the  Dominion  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  this  part  of  the  Act  (viz.,  the  29th  September,  1915). 

The  list  of  the  goods  exempted  from  primage  duty  on  importation  into  the 
Dominion  were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  617,  page  1248. 
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ADDITIONAL  POINTS  TO  BE  NOTED. 

The  Governor  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  Order  in  Council,  exempt  any  other 
class  of  goods  from  the  primage  duty,  and  in  the  same  manner,  revoke  any  such  exemp- 
tion. In  the  case  of  goods  liable  to  primage  duty,  but  not  otherwise  liable  to  ad 
valorem  duty,  the  declaration  required  under  section  115  of  the  Customs  Act,  1913, 
as  to  the  value  of  the  goods  for  the  purposes  of  duty,  is  not  required,  unless  called 
for  by  the  collector. 

In  the  case  of  goods  imported  on  or  after  September  29,  1915,  and  entered  for 
warehousing,  primage  duty  shall  be  payable  at  the  time  of  such  entry,  notwithstand- 
ing anything  to  the  contrary  in  the  Customs  Act,  1913. 

In  the  case  of  goods  entered  for  warehousing,  no  primage  duty  shall  be  payable 
on  the  subsequent  entry  for  home  consumption,  whether  such  goods  were  ware- 
housed before  or  after  the  above-mentioned  date. 

The  present  Act  further  amends  subsection  3  of  section  154  of  the  Customs 
Act,  1913,  respecting  a  refund  of  duty  on  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  to  the  extent  shown  in  italics  below: — 

Note. — The  terms  of  section  154,  as  amended,  are  as  follows: — 
154  (1)  In  such  cases  and  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions any  person  who  manufactures  machinery  in  New  Zealand  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  any  duty  paid  on  materials  which  have  been  used 
by  him  in  such  manufacture. 

(2)  In  this  section  the  term  "  materials "  means  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  and  also  such  parts  of  machinery  as  cannot  in 
the  opinion  of  the  comptroller  be  advantageously  manufactured  in  New 
Zealand. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  machinery  of  such  a  class  that, 
if  imported  into  New  Zealand,  it  would  be  liable  to  any  duty,  other  than 
duty  imposed  only  on  goods  not  produced  in  British  Dominions  or  imposed 
by  way  of  primage  duty. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  Act  that  every  resolution  passed  on  or  after  the 
26th  August,  1915,  and  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  purporting  to  impose  any 
duties  of  customs,  or  to  create  any  exemptions  from  such  duties  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  had  the  force  of  law,  according  to  the  tenor  of  such  resolution,  and  to  have 
continued  until  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  until  revoked  before  its  passing  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Every  such  resolution,  however,  is  revoked 
by  the  passing  of  this  Act.  When  any  duty  has  been  paid  under  the  authority  of 
any  such  resolution  on  goods  in  respect  of  which  no  duty  (other  than  the  primage 
duty)  is  imposed  by  this  Act,  the  collector  shall  allow  a  refund  of  such  duty. 

BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

SHANGHAI. 

Report  ok  the  Trade  of  Shanghai  for  the  Year  1914. 
(By  Consul-General  Sir  E.  H.  Eraser.) 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

The  year  1914  has  been  one  of  unusual  interest  for  Shanghai.  The  port  acts  as 
the  main  collecting  and  distributing  centre  for  the  Yangtze  Valley,  and  the  Shanghai 
markets  may  be  regarded  as  a  barometer  of  trade,  recording  with  punctuality  and  pre- 
cision the  rise  and  fall  of  commercial  prosperity  in  the  scattered  villages  of  the  great 

Note. — 1  Haikuan  tael  =  2s.  83d.;  1  picul  =  1*  tons. 
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Chinese  hinterland.  The  barometer  records  a  period  of  depression  for  1914,  a  decrease 
of  5,000,000  taels  in  imports  and  of  30,000,000  taels  in  exports  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  induced  the 
falling  trade. 

The  initial  causes  of  the  restriction  of  trade  were  local  and  direct.  A  prolonged 
drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  impeded  transport  on  the  inland  waterways.  The 
brigand  White  Wolf  marched  through  the  provinces  of  Honan,  Anhui,  Hupeh  and 
Szechuan,  terrorizing  the  country  and  removing  that  sense  of  security,  in  the  absence 
of  which  Chinese  merchants  will  not  move  their  cargoes  and  Chinese  bankers  will  not 
extend  their  credits.  The  railways  and  coasting  lines  from  the  north,  for  which 
Shanghai  is  a  terminus,  were  affected  by  the  siege  of  Tsingtau  and  the  military  oper- 
ations in  Shantung. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  indirect  causes  of  the  fall  in  the  trade 
returns  were  even  more  important  than  those  arising  from  local  unrest.  The  European 
war  was  the  principal  factor  in  disturbing  the  commercial  life  of  the  port,  and  it  is 
useful  to  watch  the  effect  of  war  conditions  in  their  bearing  on  these  remote  markets 
of  China.  The  heavy  fall  in  exports  can  be  traced  to  the  difficulty  of  financing  cargoes 
at  the  moment  when  the  Chinese  staples  were  ready  for  shipment ;  the  complete  removal 
of  German  shipping  from  the  China  seas  and  the  reduction  of  British  tonnage — owing 
to  the  deflection  of  many  vessels  to  the  service  of  the  State — resulted  in  an  ultimate 
increase  of  rates  by  115  per  cent  on  seeds  and  40  per  cent  on  general  cargo  as  com- 
pared with  the  quotations  in  February,  1914.  A  drop  in  exchange  followed  as  a 
natural  sequence  of  war  conditions,  the  rates  for  telegraphic  transfer  falling  from  2s. 
7fd.  per  tael  in  May  to  2s.  lgd.  in  November,  thus  handicapping  the  importer  of  foreign 
goods,  whilst  exporters  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  owing  to  lack 
of  tonnage  and  lack  of  demand. 

RESILIENCE  OF  CHINA  MARKET. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Shanghai  market  is  so  closely  linked  with  the  markets 
in  Europe  it  is  only  surprising,  when  reviewing  the  trade  of  the  year  as  a  whole,  that 
the  situation  was  not  more  disastrous.  One  is  forced  once  more  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  great  resilience  in  the  China  market  and  that  it  is  able  to  weather  heavy 
storms.  The  consumption  of  the  silk  crop  was  noteworthy  in  this  respect;  the  dealers 
in  native  reels  found  an  excellent  market  in  the  country  itself,  and  a  boom  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  piece-goods  ensued.  At  the  same  time  the  widespread  movement  against 
alcoholic  liquors  throughout  Europe,  the  high  wages  of  labour,  the  separation  allow- 
ances and  pensions,  the  large  supplies  of  tea  being  used  for  military  purposes  and  the 
introduction  of  tea  to  the  Erench  army,  have  opened  possibilities  to  the  China  tea 
trade  such  as  have  seldom  been  realized. 

The  Shanghai  merchants  have  encountered  many  adverse  circumstances  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  revolution  of  1911-12,  the  collapse  of  the  rubber  boom,  the 
failure  of  the  native  banks,  the  second  revolution  and  considerable  over-trading  in 
1913,  have  all  tended  to  shake  the  stability  of  the  market  and,  when  news  was  received 
of  the  outbreak  of  war  last  August,  the  gravest  apprehensions  were  felt  as  to  the  effect 
on  the  trade  of  the  port. 

BENEFICIAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

These  apprehensions  were  to  some  extent  justified.  Merchants  have  suffered,  and 
China  has  borne  some  share  of  the  common  war  burden.  At  the  same  time  the  lull 
has  proved  beneficial  in  many  ways;  it  has  prevented  the  over-trading  to  which  this 
market  is  somewhat  prone;  it  has  resulted  in  the  melting  down  of  considerable  quan- 
tities of  superfluous  coins,  and  has  thus  improved  the  currency  situation;  the  business 
of  the  native  banks  has  been  conducted  on  sane  and  cautious  lines;  and  the  foreign 
banks  have  had  ample  funds  at  their  disposal  and  have  encouraged  all  legitimate  busi- 
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ness.  The  close  of  the  year  indeed  showed  a  sounder  tone  in  the  market  than  has  been 
experienced  for  several  years  and,  if  only  Shanghai  is  willing  to  work  slov/ly  and 
steadily  through  the  war  period,  there  is  every  prospect  of  great  commercial  develop- 
ment in  the  near  future. 

The  conservative  methods  of  British  merchants  have  shown  considerable  modifi- 
cation in  the  last  few  years  under  pressure  of  severe  competition  from  their  commer- 
cial rivals.  Closer  co-operation,  a  fuller  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  interior  and  a 
more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  market  are  already  producing 
good  results,  and  the  conditions  of  the  trade  conducted  from  this  centre  demonstrate 
that  the  British  merchant  is  inclined  to  do  better  business  when  stimulated  by  the 
pressure  of  adverse  circumstances. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

British  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  this  market,  or  of  finding  open- 
ings here,  are  recommended  to  apply  either  to  this  Consulate-General  direct  or  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Board  of  Trade,  London.  Questions  as  to 
trade  conditions  and  openings  in  specific  lines  should  be  clearly  defined;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deal  satisfactorily  with  requests  for  general  information. 

piece-goods. 

The  principal  business  of  the  port  is  undoubtedly  concerned  with  the  import  of 
cotton  piece-goods,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  watch  the  course  of  this  trade  as  some 
indication  of  general  conditions. 

The  import  in  the  year  1905  reached  the  splendid  total  of  22,000,000  pieces  and. 
when  the  following  year  showed  a  consumption  of  18,000,000  pieces,  it  was  hoped 
that  these  figures  furnished  a  clue  to  the  consuming  power  of  the  market  for  the 
future.  The  disturbance  referred  to  above  have  resulted,  however,  in  a  steady 
decrease.  The  year  1913  showed  a  slight  recovery  with  nearly  16,000,000  pieces,  but 
the  figures  for  the  year  under  review  are  under  14,000,000  pieces,  of  these  12,000,000 
pieces  were  British  against  13,500,000  pieces  for  the  preceding  year;  America 
accounted  for  333,333  pieces,  and  those  from  Japan  were  the  only  ones  showing  an 
increase,  with  500,000  pieces  as  compared  with  300,000  pieces  in  1913. 

A  feature  of  the  Shanghai  market  is  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
piece-goods  are  disposed  of  at  auctions — 32£  per  cent  being  dealt  with  in  this  way 
during  the  past  year.  These  goods  are  sold  without  reserve,  payment  being  ma  do 
within  three  weeks  of  purchase. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  trade  is  conducted  in  this 
manner,  the  entire  market  tends  to  take  its  tone  from  the  auctions.  If  once  they  are 
suspended  the  whole  piece-goods  trade  of  China — so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon 
Shanghai — comes  to  a  standstill,  and  such  suspension  is  an  infallible  test  of  unrest 
and  disorganization.  During  the  revolution  of  1911-12  the  auctions  ceased  for  17 
weeks,  the  longest  stop  in  the  record  of  the  trade,  whilst  the  second  revolution  caused 
a  suspension  of  eight  weeks.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  note  that,  although  prices 
were  considerably  affected  and  business  was  very  weak  until  the  middle  of  December, 
they  ceased  for  only  one  week,  at  the  end  of  August,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  that 
the  Chinese  dealers  did  not  repudiate  any  cargo  which  had  been  purchased  before  th 
war.  In  the  early  spring  of  1915  it  was  feared  that  the  China-Japan  imbroglio  would 
prove  disastrous  to  the  up-country  trade,  but  the  auctions  have  continued,  and  only 
on  one  occasion  have  prices  been  seriously  affected  throughout  the  period  of  crisis. 

imports  for  1914. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  this  year  has  been  a  good  one  for  the  piece  g  1-  trade 

Large  stocks;  lack  of  confidence,  which  prevented  the  Chinese  banks  from  financing 
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dealers — consequently  restricting  trade  and  resulting  in  an  abnormal  accumulation 
of  idle  money  in  the  foreign  banks  in  Shanghai;  a  drop  in  exchange — which  averaged 
2s.  Td.  per  tael  for  January  to  June  and  2s.  3£d.  July  to  August,  thus  making  a 
difference  against  importers  of  11  or  12  per  cent;  and  the  fall  in  value  of  raw  cotton 
from  7-66d.  per  pound  on  May  28  to  4-38d.  per  pound  on  December  17,  all  militated 
against  a  successful  trading  year.  The  Japanese  were  strongly  in  evidence  in  the 
white  shirting  and  grey  jean  sections.  Very  little  was  heard  of  Russian  prints  during 
the  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  system  of  credit  on  which  the  trade  was  inaugu- 
rated lias  proved  unsound.  The  following  figures  will  give  an  approximate  idea  ol 
the  competition  against  British  goods-  in  this  market: — 


TOTAL  OFF-TAKE. 


1913.  1914. 

Pieces.  Pieces. 

British                                                                               13,460,000  12,017,000 

American                                                                         2,094,000  1,372,000 

Japanese                                                                            309,000  440,000 

Dutch                                                                                      29,000  34,000 

Indian                                                                                     44,000  23,000 

Total                                                             15,33-6,000  13,886,000 


METALS. 

(Iron  and  steel  bars  and  plates,  angles,  etc.). — In  the  early  part  of  1914  very  low 
quotations  were  being  made  for  this  class  of  material,  mostly  by  Continental  works, 
and  large  contracts  were  booked  for  shipment  up  to  and  including  January,  1915. 
Order©  for  Shanghai  storekeepers  alone  amount  to  roughly  5,000  tons,  a  quantity 
far  in  excess  of  normal  demand.  Dealers  were  consequently  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  considerable  loss  on  the  arrival  of  shipments.  Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
however,  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  shipments  from  the  Continent,  the  lattei 
end  of  the  year  found  the  market  decidedly  short  of  supplies  and  Shanghai  price* 
reached  a  very  high  point,  bringing  handsome  profits  to  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hold  stocks.  New  contracts  made  since  August  have  mostly  been  for 
American  material,  the  prices  quoted  by  works  in  the  United  States  being  far  below 
British  quotations.  This  of  course  is  only  natural  in  view  of  war  conditions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  British  works  being  able  to  compete 
until  some  time  after  hostilities  are  at  an  end. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  if  some  British  works  would  place  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  reliable  representatives  here — especially  in  the  case  of  mild  steel  bars  for  rein- 
forced concrete  work,  for  which  there  is  a  constant  and  growing  demand. 

TRADE  IN  THE  INTERIOR. 

While  most  of  the  foreign  goods  entering  Shanghai  are  disposed  of  in  the  port 
itself  to  native  dealers,  certain  of  the  imports  are  dealt  with  either  wholly  or  in  part 
by  foreign  travellers  and  native  agents  in  the  hinterland.  Of  these  goods  kerosene 
oil,  cigarettes,  sugar,  soaps,  alkalis,  cotton  thread,  aniline  dyes,  needles  and  sundries 
are  the  most  important.  This  trade  has  shown  great  vitality  in  recent  years,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  great  developments  lie  ahead  of  it.  The  opening  up  of 
undeveloped  areas,  the  introduction  of  new  lines  of  business  and  the  establishment 
of  direct  communication  with  the  consumers  needed  courage,  enterprise,  imagination 
and  capital.  Some  of  the  finest  pioneer  work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  by 
British  firms,  and  they  have  already  proved  that  the  possibilities  of  the  China  market 
are  not  yet  exhausted;  their  efforts  have  met  with  brilliant  success. 
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KEROSENE  OIL. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  trade  has  been  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oilfields  of  Chihli  and  Shensi  provinces.  Enormous  quantities  of  oil  are 
brought  into  China  every  year,  and  the  oil  has  now  spread  into  the  most  remote 
areas.  The  break  in  gold  exchange  and  the  uncertainty  of  supplies  in  consequence 
of  war  conditions  forced  prices  to  a  higher  level  than  has  ever  been  known  in  China. 

ANILINE  DYES. 

The  value  of  these  dyes  imported  into  China  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
the  dyes  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  trade  has  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  hands  of  German  houses.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  new  British  dyes 
will  be  placed  on  the  China  market  in  the  near  future,  and  that  an  efficient  distribut- 
ing agency  will  be  arranged,  for  the  trade  offers  very  fine  prospects.  In  the  mean- 
while the  stocks  are  diminishing,  prices  have  quadrupled  since  the  outbreak  of  war; 
and  a  severe  problem  has  arisen  in  regard  to  imported  plain  staples,  which  are  usually 
dyed  by  the  Chinese  before  going  into  actual  consumption.  The  Chinese  are  rapidly 
reviving  their  old  processes,  and  the  gall-nut  and  indigo  are  being  widely  cultivated. 
The  indigo  from  Kuangtung  province  should  be  on  the  market  in  June,  Anhui  and 
Kiangsu  will  follow  in  August,  the  Chekiang  crop  will  be  ready  in  October,  and  the 
Chinese  look  forward  to  a  prosperous  year  for  their  native  dyes. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  MACHINERY. 

The  importation  of  machinery  and  the  installation  of  electric  lighting  apparatus 
in  China  is  worthy  of  the  closest  study  by  British  firms  who  are  interested  in  the 
machinery  market.  China  shows  a  vigorous  and  increasing  demand  for  electricity 
in  all  its  branches.  The  Shanghai  Municipal  Electricity  Works  supplied  over 
4(1,000,000  units  during  1914,  as  compared  with  21,000,000  units  in  the  previous  year. 
",500  radiators  have  been  installed  in  Chinese  houses,  and  small  motors  are  very 
popular.  The  installation  of  plant  in  the  interior  requires  special  measures  and 
cannot  be  attempted  without  efficient  local  representation.  The  business  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  German  firms,  mainly  because  they  were  willing  to  undertake  entire 
contracts  and  to  finance  them.  Britifch  firms,  however,  have  realized  the  possibilities 
of  the  market,  and  those  who  have  been  sufficiently  enterprising  to  meet  the  local 
conditions  are  being  amply  repaid  for  their  trouble,  whilst  their  work  has  given  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  the  Chinese  companies  on  whose  behalf  the  contracts 
have  been  undertaken.  Britifeh  installations  have  recently  been  completed  for  the 
great  cities  of  Soochow,  Changchow  and  Yangchow  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  and 
for  Ningpo  in  the  province  of  Chekiang,  whilst  a  very  large  number  of  smaller  plants 
and  dynamos  have  been  supplied  for  lighting  small  towns,  missions  and  factories. 

EXPORTS. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  trade  was  normal  but  difficult,  in  consequence 
of  the  competition  created  by  certain  merchant  ship-ownei\s,  who  appear  to  have 
worked  their  export  business  at  a  loss  in  order  to  secure  good  profits  on  their  freights. 
Their  r.ction,  however,  induced  the  Homeward  Freight  Conference  to  modify  freights 
and  trade  resumed  its  normal  course  until  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  only  articles  which  were  awaiting  export  in  August  were  rape  seed  and 
broad  beans,  and  the  prices  of  the  latter  immediately  advanced  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  foodstuffs.  General  business,  however,  was  at  a  standstill.  Goods  con- 
tracted for  before  the  war  were  taken  up  from  the  Chintve  by  British  and  neutral 
firms,  but  German  firms  were  to  a  great  extent  unable  to  fulfil   their  obligations. 
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The  main  export  season  usually  commences  in  October,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  market  the  Chinese  did  not  bring  forward  their  cargo  until  about 
the  middle  of  November.  Wool,  hides,  egg  products  (yolk  and  albumen),  broad  beans 
antimony,  cantharides,  bristles  and  wood  oil  have  all  been  in  great  demand  and  have 
shown  an  advance  in  price. 

Sesamum  seed,  the  chief  Hankow  export  product,  shows  a  reduction  in  price 
from  7  to  4  taels,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  usual  demand  from  Germany  and  the 
highest  freight  rates  on  record — £6  6s.  per  ton  as  against  £1  5s.  per  ton  before  the 
war— whilst  wool  has  reached  the  highest  price  ever  obtained  on  this  market. 

SILK. 

In  estimating  the  effect  of  the  outbreak  of  war  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  silk 
trade  into  two  classes — -the  steam  filature  silk,  which  depends  entirely  upon  the 
demand  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  native  reeled  silk,  which  can  be  diverted  to 
native  manufactures.  The  dislocation  of  trade  arising  from  the  declaration  of  war 
bore  most  heavily  therefore  upon  the  steam  filatures,  of  which  some  22,000  piculs  are 
exported  annually  in  normal  years.  The  demand  from  Europe  ceased  at  once,  and, 
as  buyers  were  unable  to  take  up  the  silk  which  had  been  settled  at  high  prices  for 
forward  delivery,  the  sellers  were  greatly  embarrassed.  Prices  fell  rapidly  and  no 
assistance  could  be  obtained  from  America,  where  credit  appeared  to  be  profoundly 
shaken.  About  the  middle  of  November  the  British  and  French  shippers  commenced 
to  take  up  their  contracts,  prices  advanced  steadily  and  the  market  has  gradually 
recovered  its  normal  tone,  although  only  11,000  bales  were  exported  as  compared 
with  27,000  bales  for  the  preceding  year.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  local  filatures  are 
under-capitalized,  and  they  could  not  have  tided  over  so  severe  a  crisis  but  for  the 
support  of  exporting  firms  and  the  Chinese  banks  in  the  shape  of  advances  and  loans. 

The  situation  for  native  reels  has  been  saved  by  the  revival  of  the  native  manu- 
facture of  silk  piece-goods,  which  has  certainly  recovered  the  ground  lost  during  the 
years  following  the  revolution.  The  export  figures  for  1914  show  only  8,707  bales 
as  against  24,892  bales  for  1913. 

Yellow  silks,  which  find  their  chief  outlet  in  India,  appeared  at  first  to  be  severely 
handicapped  by  the  war.  Buying,  however,  recommenced  in  October  and  has  remained 
practically  normal,  the  export  figures  for  the  year  1914  reaching  10,382  bales  as 
compared  with  13,306  bales  for  the  previous  year. 

BLACK  TEA. 

The  general  effect  of  the  war  throughout  the  world  has  been  to  enhance  the 
price  of  all  black  tea,  and  China  has  fully  participated  in  this  advance.  China  Congou 
for  the  northern  Continental  ports  of  Europe  is  practically  all  shipped  in  German 
liners,  and,  as  none  of  these  steamers  arrived  at  their  destination  this  year,  some 
3,500,000  pounds  of  Hankow  tea  and  over  3,000,000  pounds  of  Foochow  tea  are 
interned  in  various  neutral  ports.  The  non-arrival  of  these  cargoes  naturally  created 
a  very  strong  demand  for  China  Congou  both  in  London  and  New  York  for  export 
to  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  and  prices  reached  a  very  high  level. 

None  of  the  early  shipments  to  Russia  by  way  of  Black  Sea  ports  were  able  to 
reach  their  destination,  the  Dardanelles  having  been  closed  against  the  Russian 
volunteer  fleet  by  the  Turkish  Government.  A  great  deal  of  this  tea  has  been  reshipped, 
however,  to  Vladivostock,  where  vast  stocks  have  accumulated  owing  to  severe  conges- 
tion on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway. 

GREEN  TEA. 

This  suffered  severely  from  the  war  and  losses  have  been  large.  The  cessation  of 
shipments  to  Batoun  and  Novorossisk  (the  two  chief  ports  for  Central  Asian  require- 
ments), and  the  financial  difficulties  which  hampered  shipments  to  North  African 
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ports,  caused  great  unrest  in  the  Chinese  market.  A  considerable  quantity  of  tea 
has  been  sent  in  small  boxes  to  Samarcand  and  the  Turkestan  markets  through  the 
Russian  post  office — presumably  by  way  of  Vladivostock  and  the  Siberian  railway  as 
far  as  Omsk  and  then  down  the  Tashkend  railway — but  prices  have  been  low.  Prices 
for  green  teas  are  likely  to  depend  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  crops,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  black  teas  of  China  will  take  their  share  in  a  market  which  should  grow  to 
very  large  proportions  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  the  concurrent  legislation  in 
European  countries. 

Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  under  each  Flag  during  the 

Year  1914. 


Steam  vessels —                                                                   Vessels.  Tonnage. 

United  States   460  444,672 

Austro-Hungarian   43  151,081 

British   4,338  7.S48.371 

Danish   96  131,712 

Dutch   47  126,73'5 

French   123  440,473 

German   435,  1,117,742 

Japanese   3,581  4,704,467 

Norwegian   129'  154.694 

Russian   122  224,948 

Swedish   15  40,985 

Chinese   5,251  3,347,287 


Total   14,640  18,733,167 


Sailing  vessels — 

United  States   1  43 

British   19  6,232 

Dutch   30  16,350 

German   4  1,812 

Chinese   6,010!  193,314 


Total   6,064  217,751 


Grand  total   20,704  18,950,918 


Table  showing  Gross  and  Net  Trade  of  Shanghai  during  the  Years  1912-14. 

1912.  1913. 

Haikuan  Haikuan 

Imports —                             taels.  £  taels.  £ 

Foreign                           210,071,837  32,057,837  246,549,481  — 

Native                            197,999,146  30,215,494  203,018,944  — 

Exports,    native..     ..      81,73  6,838  12,470,32.9  83,966.453  — 


Gross  trade..  ..     489,787,821  74,743,660        533,534,878  80,585,997 


Re-exports — 

Foreign   138,702,302  21,166,549  147.9S1.997 

Native   166,873,051  25,465,523  178,330,632 


Total  re-exports.    305,575,353  46,632,072        326,312,629'  49,286,803 


Net    trade..     ..     184,212,468  28,111,588        207,222,249  31,299,194 

1914. 

Imports—  Hk.  Taels. 

Foreign   241,245,867 

Native   172,685,347 

Exports,  native   S4, 763, 933 


Gross  trade   49S.695.147 


Re-exports — ■ 

Foreign   142.580.114 

Native   14S.039.S98 


Total  re-exports   290,620,012 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  REQUIRED  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  Torg.  Prom.  Gazeta  (Petrograd)  of  October  23/November  5,  reports  that  a 
meeting  was  recently  held  by  the  committee  which  was  instructed  to  investigate  the 
urgent  question  of  the  supply  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  during  1916. 
'With  this  end  in  view,  inquiries  were  addressed  to  Russian  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and,  from  the  replies  which  were  recently  received  from  a  total  of 
173  large  works,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled  showing  the  quantity  of  machines 
and  implements  which  these  works  hold  in  stock  and  the  amount  which  they  estimate 
they  can  manufacture  during  1916 : — 


Estimated 

At  present  in 

Production 

Stock. 

1916. 

144.757 

241,105 

9,599 

34,897 

5,193 

14,375 

1,040,000 

1,000,000 

3,051 

45,995 

891 

5,425 

236 

2,275 

2,930 

12,445 

Gearing  (horse)  for  agricultural  machinery..  .. 

1,550 

11,669 

2,208 

10,772 

Chaff  cutters  

2,668 

31,800 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  above  figures  do  not  include  the  stocks  either  held 
by  merchants  or  lying  in  provincial  district  warehouses,  etc.  Altogether,  according 
to  the  above  figures,  the  estimated  production  next  year  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements  in  Russia  will  amount  to  60  per  cent  of  the  turnover  in  a  normal  year.  It 
is,  however,  anticipated  that  the  production  will  be  increased  before  very  long,  as 
manufacturers  hope,  by  reason  of  improved  conditions,  to  obtain  a  larger  supply  of 
fuel  and  raw  material.  Owing  to  the  war,  it  is  feared  that  supplies  will  be  cut  off 
to  some  extent  from  allied  and  neutral  countries.  The  committee  is,  however, 
examining  the  whole  question,  not  only  as  regards  available  supplies,  but  also  as  regards 
prices. — {The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  presents  splendid  openings  for  glassware  and  matches.  Practically 
none  of  these  goods  are  manufactured  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  imports  amount  to  very 
large  sums.  Imports  of  plate  glass  in  1913  were  valued  at  £43,000  and  window  glass  at 
£55,500.    Matches  were  imported  in  1913  in  simply  enormous  quantities. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  phosphates  since  the  European  supply  of  Thomas 
phosphate-flour  was  cut  off,  and  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  for  this  season  is  expected 
to  materially  affect  the  crops  in  some  localities  where  substitutes  cannot  be  supplied 
for  the  time  being.  A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  the  industry  in  this 
country.  If  successful,  the  development  will  call  for  tools  and  machinery.  The 
farmers  of  New  Zealand  are  well  advanced,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  fertilizers  at 
the  value  of  £367,345  were  imported  during  1913. 

The  hemp  and  tow  industry  of  New  Zealand  has  enjoyed  a  most  prosperous  season 
up  to  the  1st  of  July  this  year,  although  the  various  grades  did  not  measure  up  well  to 
the  standard  owing  to  moist  weather  and  heavy  rains.  The  average  weight  of  a  balo 
of  hemp  is  400  pounds  and  tow  from  150  to  200  pounds. 
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The  high  price  of  grain  for  chicken  feed  in  New  Zealand  has  so  much  affected  the 
price  of  poultry  and  eggs,  that  it  is  found  profitable  to  import  instead  of  export,  as 
hitherto  has  been  the  custom.  This  has  caused  a  protest  from  the  poultry  raisers,  as 
they  claim  eggs  are  imported  from  America  and  other  foreign  countries  and  sold  as 
new-laid  eggs. 

During  the  first  half  year  of  1915  not  less  than  72,219,156  pounds  of  mutton, 
68,667,809  pounds  of  lamb,  and  38,048,739  pounds  of  beef  were  produced.  The  price  of 
beef-cattle  has  advanced  from  38s.  6d.  per  112  pounds  to  45s.,  and  we  hear  that  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  believe  that  the  price  of  beef  cattle  will  reach  48s.  per 
cwt. 

In  view  of  the  threatening  shortage  in  the  meat  market,  the  decrease  in  sheep  in 
New  Zealand  is  alarming.  Thus  during  1914,  333,237  sheep  were  counted  less  than  in 
1913. — (Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

BELFAST  OPENING  FOR  GLASSWARE. 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  Belfast  for  plate  and  sheet  glass,  bottles  used  in  the 
mineral  water  trade,  table  glass,  and  pressed  glass,  but  the  only  way  by  which  manu- 
facturers can  hope  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  trade  of  this  market  is  by  close  study  of 
its  requirements.  Some  particulars  of  patterns  and  prices  of  glass  articles  which  were 
formerly  imported  into  Belfast  from  European  countries  are  here  given: — 

Plain  glass  jug  (tankard  shape) — to  hold  1  pint,  $8.76  per  gross;  1£-  pints, 
$10.22 ;  2  pints,  $10.95.    These  are  packed  in  cases  of  10  dozen  to  12$  dozen. 

Moulded  wine  glass,  5-inch — $1.82  per  gross,  in  cases  of  50  dozen. 

Moulded  wine  glass,  with  fern  (sand  blast),  5-inch — $2.25  per  gross,  in  cases  of 
50  dozen. 

Tumbler,  plain  blown  (light) — to  hold  i  quart,  $1.82'  per  gross,  in  50-dozen 
cases;  £  pint,  $2.43  per  gross,  in  25-dozen  cases;  3  pint,  $3.16  per  gross,  in  15-dozen 
cases. 

Tumbler,  moulded  (heavy) — to  hold  §  quart,  $1.82  per  gross,  in  50-dozen  cases; 
\  pint,  $2.31  per  gross,  in  25-dozen  cases;  £  pint,  $3.65  per  gross,  in  15-dozen  cases. 

Tumb'er,  moulded  (heavy  bottom) — to  hold  \  quart,  $2.43  per  gross,  in  50-dozen 
cases;  \  pint,  $3.04  per  gross,  in  25-dozen  cases;  |  pint,  $4.01  per  gross,  in  15-dozen 
cases. 

Tumbler,  flanged  or  bell  shape  (heavy  bottom) — to  hold  \  quart,  $2.55  per  gross, 
in  50-dozen  cases;  \  pint,  $3.40  per  gross,  in  25-dozen  cases;  f  pint,  $4.01  per  gross, 
in  15-dozen  cases;  up  to  $4.38  per  gross. 

Carafe,  plain  (thin) — $7.30  per  gross,  in  cases  of  10  dozen  to  12£  dozen. 

Carafe,  key-and-circle  pattern — $10.22  to  $10.95  per  gross,  in  cases  of  10  dozen 
to  12 \  dozen. 

Thin  tumbler,  blown,  key-and-circle  pattern — to  hold  \  pint,  $3.40  per  gross,  in 
cases  of  25  dozen. 

A  popular  bottle  used  here  for  aerated  water  is  a  container  for  ginger  ale  hold- 
ing 10  ounces  and  weighing  from  16  to  17  ounces,  with  an  approximate  cost  of  from 
$3.28  to  $3.41  per  gross,  delivered  in  Belfast.  It  is  claimed  by  local  manufacturers 
of  mineral  and  aerated  waters  that  American  bottles  are  no  stronger  than  those  now 
being  handled  in  this  market,  yet  they  are  a  much  better  colour  (clearer  glass),  and 
if  manufacturers  could  deliver  bottles  in  Belfast  at  about  the  prices  here  reported, 
preference  would  be  given  to  the  American  wares.  Prices  should  be  quoted  for 
delivery  in  Belfast  in  all  rasps. —  (United  Stales  (-ovsnhifr.  liclfast.) 
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BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  October,  1913,  1914  and 
1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Cwts.  Cwts.  C  vvts. 

Russia                                                                   200    — 

Sweden                                                                  1    — 

Germany                                                               6,229    — 

Netherlands                                                           1,145    246 

Belgium                                                               12,841  2,734  2,594 

France                                                                     399    146 

Austria-Hungary                                                      634    — 

United  States                                                       15,325  3,571  4,358 

Victoria                                                                     11    — 

New  Zealand                                                           783    775 

Canada                                                                    642    — 


Total   38,210  6,305  8,119 


TRADE  AT  THE  NIZHNI  NOVGOROD  FAIR. 


This  year's  Nizhni  Novgorod  Fair  may  be  epitomized  in  the  statement  that 
directly  or  indirectly,  owing  to  the  war,  it  is  being  conducted  with  a  shortage  of  all 
manufactured  goods  in  face  of  an  increased  demand,  both  of  which  factors  have  ren- 
dered it  peculiarly  brisk  and  animated.  Generally  speaking,  intensive  work  under- 
taken for  the  commissariat  by  mills  and  factories  has  depleted  supplies  for  the  ordinary 
domestic  market  to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  cases  the  biggest  commercial  firms 
have  not  been  able  to  send  to  the  fair  more  than  50  to  60  per  cent  of  their  last  year's 
consignments. 

The  demand  for  commodities  on  the  part  of  the  provinces,  especially  the  regions 
favoured  with  good  harvests,  and  for  raw  material  on  the  part  of  the  handicraftsmen 
(kustars)  and  artisans  who  are  filling  large  orders  for  the  army,  even  if  it  has  not 
risen  as  compared  with  last  year,  has  in  any  case  exceeded  the  supply,  thanks  to  which 
prices  have  strengthened  and  gone  up  nearly  all  round.  The  comparatively  increased 
demand  is  also  partly  attributed  to  the  higher  purchasing  power  of  the  people  as  the 
result  of  the  discontinuation  of  the  State  sale  of  liquor. 

Not  anticipating  a  big  demand,  the  mills  and  factories  were  working  at  low  pres- 
sure till  the  middle  of  May,  but  when  the  harvest  prospects  proved  to  be  especially 
favourable  the  provincial  merchants  suddenly  deluged  the  Moscow  firms  with  cash 
orders.  The  demand  for  cotton  textiles  grew  daily;  and  since  stocks  on  hand  were 
small,  they  were  speedily  exhausted,  with  the  result  that  several  of  the  larger  houses, 
finding  themselves  sold  out  before  the  fair,  were  not  even  represented  there. 

Flax  and  woollen  goods  are  similarly  affected.  The  flax-spinning  mills  have  been 
working  almost  exclusively  for  the  commissariat  and  placing  on  the  market  only  such 
supplies  as  have  been  left  over  after  filling  Government  orders.  Prices  have  risen  5  to 
15  per  cent,  and  the  coarsest  assortments  are  offered  without  the  smallest  discount. 

The  Russian  wool  market  has  been  most  seriously  affected  by  the  war.  As  is 
known,  the  industry  depends  chiefly  upon  the  foreign  market  for  its  raw  material,  so 
that  the  cessation  of  import  deprived  Russian  manufacturers  of  over  a  million  poods 
(16,000  tons)  of  merino  and  mixed  wool,  which  constitutes  50  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
facture of  this  raw  material  in  Russia.  The  occupied  portions  of  Poland  are  also  large 
productive  regions  for  the  finer  grades  of  wool,  and  the  loss  of  this  source  of  supply 
has  further  increased  the  shortage.  Thus  some  of  the  latest  transactions  in  Rostof 
wool  were  effected  at  70  roubles  per  pood  (about  $1  per  pound)  instead  of  38  to  42 
roubles  ($0.54  to  $0.60  per  pound)  as  in  normal  times. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  fair  is  the  principal  purveyor  of  leather  and  leather 
goods  not  only  for  the  mills  and  factories  of  Russia  but  also  for  the  foreign  market. 
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This  year,  however,  the  consignments  of  these  goods  were  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
usual  figures. 

Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  foreign  trade  the  Russian  hide  market  has  begun  to 
experience  a  shortage  of  tannin  and  heavy  sole  leather  ordinarily  obtained  from  the 
United  States  with  the  result  that  the  private  market  is  sorely  inconvenienced  and 
prices  are  rising.  Latterly,  the  Moscow  warehouses  have  been  replenishing  their  stocks, 
while  provincial  tanners,  curriers,  etc.,  have  made  deliveries  to  the  fair;  but,  even  so, 
it  is  impossible  to  depend  upon  large  supplies,  while  such  is  the  demand  that  provin- 
cial dealers  and  manufacturers  have  forestalled  future  deliveries  of  half  manufactures, 
manufactures,  and  raw  material.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  Siberia, 
as  a  rule  the  principal  purveyor  of  pelts  for  the  fair,  cannot  furnish  its  usual  quota 
as  the  result  of  transport  difficulties  and  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  its  output  to  local 
factories  and  hand  workers  at  reduced  prices. 

Since  the  Russian  drug  trade  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies, 
which  constituted  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  the  fair's  consignments,  the  cessation  of 
international  trade  has  proved  tantamount  to  the  interruption,  if  not  the  liquidation, 
of  this  branch  for  a  considerable  period,  until  the  country  can  develop  its  own  pro- 
duction. 

The  market  for  jewellery  and  trinkets,  likewise  largely  fed  by  foreign  imports,  has 
also  been  obliged  to  shrink  to  the  limits  of  home  production.  The  Nizhni  Novgorod 
Fair,  however,  hrr  ance  in  the  jewellery  trade  for  several  years  as  the 

result  of  the  development  of  the  system  of  commercial  traveling. 

When  the  fair  opened  this  year  on  July  28,  1,308  firms  had  arrived,  but  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  1,488  by  August  14,  whereas  last  year  the  corresponding  figures 
were  2,025  and  2,178. — (London  Times  Russian  Supplement.) 

AUSTRALIAN  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  total  value  of  the  output  of  Australian  factories  in  1913  was  £161,560,763, 
of  which  amount  £96,407,477  represents  the  value  of  the  raw  material  used.  Tin 
difference  between  these  two  amounts,  £65,153,286,  therefore,  represents  the  amount 
by  which  the  raw  material  was  enhanced  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  total 
amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  in  the  factories  during  the  year  was  £33,606,087. 

Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  Commonwealth  is  represented  by  the  raw  material  used;  2  per  cent 
by  fuel  and  light;  20  per  cent  salaries  and  wages;  and  17  per  cent  all  other  expendi- 
ture, interest  and  profits. 

The  value  of  land  buildings  occupied  as  factories  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1913 
was  £36/372,720,  and  the  plant  and  machinery  £37,256,958. 

The  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  Commonwealth  has  increased  by  over  4,000 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  there  are  now  over  15,500.  The  term  "  factory  "  is 
applied  to  any  workshop  or  mill  where  four  or  more  persons  are  employed  or  power 
is  used.    These  factories  are  classified  chiefly  under  the  following  headings: — 


No.  of 

Class  of  Industry.  Factories. 
Treating  raw  material,  the  product  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits  907 

Process  in  stone,  clay,  glass,  etc   732 

Working  in  wood   1,812 

Metal  works,  machinery,  etc   1,814 

Connected  with  food,  drink,  etc   2.366 

Clothing  and  textile   3.266 

Books,  paper,  printing   1,206 

Vehicles  and  fittings,  harness,  etc   1,396 

Furniture,  bedding,  upholstery   719 

Heat,  light  and  power  :   4  26 


The  chief  motive  power  is  steam,  but  the  chief  towns  possess  electric  power 
stations  owned  either  by  the  Government  or  by  the  public  bodies  or  private  com- 
panies.   From  these  nuuiy  factories  find  it  convenient  to  derive  their  motive  power. 
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The  total  horse-power  of  the  engines  used  in  the  factories  of  Australia  has  been 
given  as  442,154.  Of  this  total  steam  represents  313,085  h.p. ;  gas,  43,677;  oil,  8,142; 
and  electricity,  72,250. 

During  the  pa-st  five  years  the  number  of  establishments  using  mechanical 
power  has  increased  over  35£  per  cent,  the  actual  h.p.  of  the  engines  used  increasing 
by  over  32  per  cent  during  the  same  period. — (South  African  Commerce.) 

FERTILIZER  INDUSTRY   OF  RUSSIA. 

The  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  for  agricultural  purposes  is  comparatively  little 
practised  in  Russia,  partly  owing  to  the  primitive  and  unintensive  methods  of 
agriculture,  and  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
manure.  Artificial  manure  stands  at  a  price  which  renders  it  inaccessible  to  a  large 
number  of  farmers. 

The  principal  kind  of  chemical  fertilizer  in  use  in  Russia  is  phosphates,  which 
are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Western  Europe.  Although  there  are 
in  Russia  various  phosphate  deposits,  up  to  the  present  they  have  been  little  exploited, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  quantity  used  has  been  imported  from  abroad.  Factories  producing 
phosphates  hardly  exist  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  until  this  state  of  affairs  is 
changed  the  present  high  prices  for  imported  fertilizers  must  necessarily  continue  to 
be  paid.  Nevertheless,  experiments  in  the  use  of  such  fertilizers  have  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  recently  their  use  has  considerably  developed. 

Of  the  total  supply  up  to  the  present,  about  79  per  cent  has  come  from  abroad 
and  the  remainder  from  Russian  manufacturers.  The  greater  part  of  the  fertilizers 
manufactured  in  Russia  came  from  factories  in  Poland,  which  in  consequence  of  the 
war  were  obliged  to  decrease  their  output.  In  addition  to  this,  the  extensive  requisi- 
tions of  cattle  and  horses  for  army  purposes  has  still  further  reduced  the  supplies  of 
natural  manure. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  "  blood  meal,"  which  constituted  articles  of  export  from 
Russia  before  the  war,  will  now  have  to  be  used  for  home  consumption. 

The  alkaline  salts  which  used  to  be  imported  from  Germany  to  the  extent  of  over 

I,  607,000  cwts.  might  to  some  degree  be  replaced  by  ashes,  which  at  present  are  left 
unused.  They  are  produced  at  present  only  by  some  small  factories  which  make  potash 
from  sunflower  seeds  and  tobacco,  exclusively  for  foreign  export.  The  importance  of 
alkali  for  so  many  industries,  which  in  the  past  have  depended  upon  imports  of  this 
material  from  Germany,  render  the  question  of  the  production  of  this  article  in 
Russia  a  matter  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Institute  have  shown  the  possibility 
of  producing  alkaline  salts  of  high  percentage  from  the  products  of  the  Crimean 
salt  industry.  There  are  also  deposits  in  the  districts  of  Iletzkaya  Zashchita  and  the 
borders  of  the  White  Sea,  containing  a  mineral  yielding  alkali  and  phosphorous, 
which  have  not  yet  been  touched.  Further  progress  has  been  made  with  the  exploita- 
tion of  alkaline  deposits  near  Kalusha  in  Russian  Galicia. 

Phosphate  manures  are  of  first-rate  importance  for  Russia,  and  out  of  the  total 
quantity  of  artificial  manures  (13,000,000  cwts.)  used  during  the  last  year,  about 

II,  000,000  cwts.  were  of  this  kind.  Of  these  about  6,000,000  cwts.  were  superphosphates, 
and  about  5,000,000  cwts.  basic  slag. 

The  home  production  of  basic  slag  is  centred  in  three  factories  in  Sartan, 
Taganrog  and  Kertch,  with  an  annual  output  of  1,250,000  cwts.;  that  of  superphos- 
phates-, (seven  factories)  has  reached  a  little  over  2,000,000  cwts.  This  backwardness 
of  the  industry  is  explained  by  the  expense  of  the  installation  of  factory  plants,  due 
to  the  high  tariff  on  machinery,  apparatus,  acid-resisting  bricks,  and  sacks. 

Another  circumstance  limiting  the  development  of  the  industry  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  factories,  which  are  all  either  in  Poland  or  near  the  soa. 
working  on  foreign  raw  material  from  Africa,  America,  Sweden,  and  Spain. 
Since  1908  a  geological  survey  carried  out  by  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Institute  has 
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revealed  the  existence  of  phosphate  deposits  in  the  surveyed  districts  to  an  estimated 
amount  of  nearly  291,000,000  tons.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  also  attempted 
to  foster  the  development  of  the  superphosphate  industry  in  the  central  and  eastern 
regions  and  to  interest  the  chemical  factories  along  the  Volga  in  its  possibilities. — 
( The  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

There  is  a  considerable  present  and  future  market  in  Cuba  for  motor  trucks  of 
every  description.  While  the  sale  of  pleasure  cars  has  been  large  and  the  market  for 
them  still  presents  good  features,  the  use  of  motor  trucks,  delivery  wagons,  and  the 
like  has  not  kept  a  corresponding  pace.  At  this  time,  when  the  island  has  just  realized 
on  a  sugar  crop  of  more  than  $200,000,000  and  the  mills  are  grinding  on  a  new  crop 
that  promises  to  exceed  it  in  volume  and  in  price,  optimism  prevails  on  all  sides  and 
prosperity  is  apparent  generally,  and  the  work  of  introducing  new  motor  vehicles  should 
meet  with  fewer  difficulties  than  ordinarily. 

The  cost  of  feed  for  draft  animals  is  high,  practically  all  the  grain  and  hay  being 
imported.  The  arguments  of  lower  cost  of  upkeep  and  greater  delivery  capacity  in 
favour  of  power  vehicles  should  appeal  strongly  to  wholesale  houses,  importing  con- 
cerns, breweries,  factories,  and  stores  and  establishments  making  a  specialty  of  prompt 
delivery,  and  it  is  likely  that  many  sugar  estates  could  use  trucks  to  advantage.  More- 
over, there  seems  a  fine  prospect  of  developing  a  trade  in  motor  busses.  The  streets 
of  Habana  are  all  well  paved,  and  the  rural  roads  throughout  the  island  are  good  and 
are  being  extended. 

Attempts  to  sell  by  mail  are  usually  futile,  and  correspondence  in  English  and 
catalogues  in  the  same  language  a  waste  of  time.    Competent  Spanish-speaking  sale- 
men  should  be  sent  out,  or  arrangements  should  be  made  with  Cuban  firms  to  act  as 
local  representatives. — {United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  December  17,  1915. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   

Empire  Elevator  Go  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co. . .   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. . 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. . .. 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator . 


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Calgary  Dom.  Government  Elevator...  . 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  ....   

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co. 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Col  borne  

Prescott  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,288,113 
1,007,511) 
599,462 
453,314 
728,025 
1,439,062 
786,156 
401,278 
333,296 

1,292,437 
122,504 
784,693 


9,235,859 


21,476 
785,954 
43,536 

850,966 


681,344 

398,319 
238,932 
1,293,513 
2,490,435 
41 

752,269 


3,820 
1,043,034 


740,083 
478,282 
1,155 
3,509 
156,116 


8,280,852 


18,367,677 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

360,248 
203,173 
174,803 
53,597 
131,956 
740,867 
269,260 
171,353 
119,390 

630  052 
42,931 
375,497 

3,273,127 


45,563 
34,708 
7,990 


88,261 


38,000 


225,029 
782,819 
1,658,991 


189,618 

91,500 
122,480 
1,090,229 


690,484 
1,279,200 
4,923 
56,618 


6,229,891 


9,591,279 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

135,658 
26,915 
46,925 
36,120 
33,629 
38,178 

115,547 
62,313 
31,634 

186,920 
21,013 
63,985 


798,837 


1,731 
698 
444 


2,873 


115,042 


47,660 
166,020 
22,703 


19,239 


48,153 


418,817 
1,220,527 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


64,713 
131,629 


104,396 
75,924 


33,833 


91,526 
86,381 
63,018 


651,470 


12,880 
3,773 


16,653 


13,S13 
1947 


M,920 


/  +947 
I  22,733 


t947 
690,856 


}  14,953,240 


-  29,871,286 


t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
December  17,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat — 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

74,829 
3,557, 065 
1,823,274 
1,154,959 
809,971 

Bushels. 

1,436 
601,000 
130,768 
57,972 
18,778 
4,843 
6,825 
29,344 

Bushels. 

39,400 
2,945,637 
1,336,551 
1,644,857 
516,808 
229,862 

Bushels. 

115,665 
7,103,702 
3,290,593 
2,857,7*8 
1,345,557 

234.705 
6,825 
3,412,842 

XT  „     -1    XT  .1  

No.  2  „   

TVT~  O 

1VT~     A  \\T\  i. 

XT  _  t 

No.  6  „   

Other  

1,815,761 

1,567,737 

Totals,  Wheat  

uats — 

VT  _    1     /~i  \\T 

9,235,859 

850,966 

8,280,852 

18,367,077 

66,858 
1,256,731 
1551,962 
251,264 

43,208 
2,b5o,99o 
1,617,559 
228,939 
183,016 
497,508 
1,000,668 

110,066 
3,919,524 
2,284,625 
501,267 
185,788 
502,970 
2,057,039 

V . .  Q 

OO  OA  A 

oo,bOU 
15,104 
21,064 
2,772 
5,462 
10,059 

Tu1,,.     XT  _     1  „_J 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  ,  

Other  

1,046,312 

rfl  „      „  1  ^,       f~\  ^  i-  r» 

C 

barley — 

3,273,127 

88,261 

6,229,891 

9,591,279 

55,145 
130,753 
22 

55,145 
496,903 
182,853 
35,006 
70,473 
380,1  17 

v~  a  wt 

363,415 
182,(193 
35,006 
51,234 
166,489 

2,735 
138 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed   

19,239 
213,658 

Other   

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

798,837 

2,873 

418,817 

1,220,527 

530,588 
68,908 
24,095 

15,713 

13,813 

560,114 

68,908 
24,693 
37 
37,104 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

598 
37 

305 

Other   

27,879 

8,920 

Totals,  Flax  

651,470 

16,653 

22,733 
947 

690,856 
947 

13,959,293 

958,753 

14,953,240 

29,871,286 
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TEADE  INOTIKIES, 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'*  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Beference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

1278.  Butter. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  high-grade  butter  are  asked  to  cor- 
respond with  a  Newfoundland  firm  handling  from  one  to  three  tons  a  week. 

1279.  Milk. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  to  handle  condensed  milk  in  carlots. 

1280.  Pearl  ash. — A  chemical  manufacturing  company  in  Scotland  desires  the 

addresses  of  Canadian  shippers  of  pearl  ashes. 

1281.  Forgings. — A  Rugby  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  manufacturers  in  a 

position  to  supply  large  forgings  to  specification. 

1282.  Axles  and  tires. — A  Nottingham  firm  inquires  for  makers  of  wagon  tires 
and  axles  to  British  clearing  house  specification. 

1283.  Forgings. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  best  quality  forgings. 

1284.  Springs  and  deals. — A  Rotherham  firm  inquires  for  railway  wagon  springs 

and  deals  for  wagon  building  7  by  2-J  inches,  7  by  3  inches,  9  by  3  inches  and  11  by 
3  inches;  also  oak  planks  12  by  5  inches  in  lengths  from  15  feet  to  17  feet  6  inches. 

1285.  Oils  and  wheat. — A  firm  in  Paris,  France,  desires  the  addresses  of  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  edible  oils,  oils  for  burning,  oil  seeds  and  wheat.  Four  bankers' 
references  available. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part    II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


OTTAWA. 

R.  GRIGG,  Commissioner  of  Commerce. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Reconquista,  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian, 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
agent  also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio  Apaitadc  129C,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  Address,  Stadacona. 


Japan. 

G.    B.   Johnson,   P.O.    Box  109, 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 


Yokohama. 


Acting     Trade     Commissioner,  Zuidblaak, 
26,  Rotterdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cab '-3 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  B^ddoe,  Ur.ior  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable  Add'1  ess,  Contracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadkw. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

A~tin0  Trade  Commissioner,  North  Bri  ;sh 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 

J.  Forsythe  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Canada  Chambers,  36  Spring  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 
Lumber. 

H.  R.  MacMillan,  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Orient. 


C.  F.  Just,  Russia. 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies.  South  Africa. 

Ederar     Trinp,      Port    of    Spain,    Trinidad.  D.    M.    McKibbon,    Room    34,  Permanent 

Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Buildings,     Harrison     Street,  Johannes- 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  burg. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana,  Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  given  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bagota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

I  ndia : 

Calcutta,   Director  General   of  Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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